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The  professional  tourist,  who  from 
a  sense  of  stem  necessity,  and  even 
decency,  must,  every  year,  become 
a  sort  of  ti-aveUing  Wandering  Jew 
"Will  soon  have  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  He  has  "done"  every  city, 
church,  palace,  lake,  river,  and  statue, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  the 
annual  Tour  de  rUfueur  begins  to 
pall 

Yet  the  true  Briton  can  travel  with 
equal  safety  and  convenience  within 
the  measure  of  the  British  Islands. 
There  are  Scotch  lakes  equal  to  Mag- 
giore,  and  there  are  "  bits ''  of  local 
colouhng  at  home  equal  to  what  are 
to  be  only  attained  by  w§ary  days 
and  niji]x\&  in  steamer,  and  diligence, 
and  rail  way  carriage;  and  as  he  stands 
debating  whether  he  shall,  after  all, 
drive  away  to  the  old,  faithful 
South-Eastem,  and  take  the  familiar 
coupon  for  the  eternal  Beersheba,  a 
fairy  close  beside,  with  a  voice,  earthly, 
yet  musical,  and  attuned  to  that  sort 
of  hill  and  valley  cadence,  which 
mortals  outside  might  ignorantly 
christen  "brogue,''  whispers,  in  rich 
accent,  something  concerning  a  Green 
Island — an  epithet  secured  to  it  by  a 
sort  of  patent— and  lying  very  close  to 
the  old-established  original  "Tight 
little  Isknd." 

The  fairy  who  gives  this  invitation 
should  properly  l«  an  engaging  young 
lady,  in  a  scarlet  Red  Riding-hood 
cloak,  with  a  blue  petticoat,  cut  very 
short,  and  a  little  hood,  whi(?h  serves 
conveniently  enopgh  for  a  bonnet. 
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Peregrinus,  who  has  been  so  much 
abroad,  is  moved  by  the  engaging  as- ; 
pect  of  the  young  creatures  in  the' 
scarlet  cloaks  and  hoods,  and  is  moved 
with  an  instinctive  wish  to  open  up, 
these  new  and  picturesque  hunting- 
grounds.  A  ticket  from  English  Dan' 
to  Irish  Beersheba  is  moderate.  Hark 
to  the  Wild  Irishman  already  kicking 
and  lun^ng,  and  with  difficulty  hela 
in  bv  his  two  grooms.    Peregrinu*—  . 
or  shall  we  say  simply.  Peregrine — 
hesitates,  and  like  the  woman  who. 
hesitates,  is  lost.  A  little  paste,  deftly,', 
applied  by  a  ministering  porter  angel, 
of  wonderful  skill  in  adhesive  work, 
and  the  irrevocable  label,  "London 
to  Eblana,"  is  already  attached.  An- : 
other  instant,  and  the  Irishman  has 
broken  loose — has  got  his  steam  head, 
so  to  speak,  and  is  away.    Peregrine 
cannot  now  draw  back.  He  is  astride^ 
so  to  s[)eak,  on  the  back  of  the  Wild 
Irishman.      It    is   fully  eighty-two  " 
miles,  and  barely  two  hours  gone, 
before  his  groom  can  pull  him  in 
somewhere  about  Rugby.   He  is  even 
then  only  prevailed  on  to  stop  by  the 
allurement  of  a  mash  dexterously.  .^ 
compounded  of  coke  and  water. 

When  the  Wild  Irishman  reaches 
the  end  of  his  tether,  and  has  flung 
himself  down  exhausted  at  Holyhead,  '.. 
Peregrine  finds  a  monster  of  another 
description  waiting  p|atien%  to  take  ' 
him  across  the  stmits.  Huge  pre-. 
Adamite  creatures — wild  elephants, 
whales,  or  steam  Megatheriai  possi- 
bly, not  by  any  means  wild,  but  docile 
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and  traqUble.  They  startle  our  Eng- 
lish Perefffiiie  by  their  huge,  long 
backs,  and  the  four  horns,  or  chim- 
neys, which  grow,  out  of  tlieir  backs, 
and  discourse  murky  vapours.  They 
roll  across  the  billows,  and  their  steel 
viscera  move  harmoniously,  with  a 
sort  of  peristaltic  motion.  Peregrine, 
sitting  afar  off,  hears  the  clank  of  the 
steel  viscera,  uttering  their  chant 
monotonous. 

The  sea  monster  has  done  its  work, 
aad  lies  gasping  and  blowing  along- 
ffiide.  secured  by  a  halter  from  its  neck 
to  the  shore.  Peregrine  has  stepped 
on  to  the  land— to  King's  land— the 
special  town  which  was  rebaptized 
after  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe. 
A  little  granite  pawn  marks  this  con- 
secration^ and  Peregrine's  heart 
thrills  with  a  sort  of  First-Gentle- 
manly sensation  as  he  sees  the  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  this  great  and  good 


Eblana  at  last!  Peregrine  de- 
bouching from  the  railway,  adrift,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  city,  and  uneasy 
under  the  responsibility  of  luggage, 
would  have  a  dim  instinct  of  where 
he  was  from  the  children  of  the  whip, 
who  with  wild  cries  and  a  pleasant 
animation,  compete  for  him,  as  though 
he  were  a  prize  belt  The  sort  of 
gipsy  vehicle,  wild  and  irregular,  too 
—the  shelf-car  of  the  country— so 
characteristic  and  agreeable— biings 
with  it  certain  recognition.  Else- 
where the  stolid  drivers  sit  placidly 
aloft,  scornfully  ignoring  the  over- 
tures of  a  single  traveller  beside  the 
more  profitable  claims  of  a  numerous 
family,  crushed  under  mountains  of 
luggage.  But  here  there  is  personal 
importunity,  cheerful  gibe,  lively 
joke,  vehement  gesture,  and  flourish 
of  whips;  and  then  Peregrine  again, 
if  he  has  ever  stood  in  the  Piazza 
della  Minerva,  thinks  of  the  lively 
cocchieri  on  that  "stand,"  who,  when 
he  lifts  up  his  finger,  charge  at  him 
en  moMf,  like  a  troop  of  horse. 

Alittle  comforted  atarestaurateur's 
and  hostelry.  Peregrine  goes  forth 
upon  the  street  to  see  Ebkma  for  the 
first  time.  He  has  taken,  it  may  be 
supposed,  Eblana  at  its  most  favour- 
able time — at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Januarjr,  when  her  "season"  is  "on" 
— a  festival  which  endures  from  that 
month  until  June.  Rusticus,  down 
atBallingarry,  on  the  family  "esteet," 
puts  Mrs.  Rusticus  and  her  three 


daughters  into  the  train,  and  comes 
up  joyfully  to  take  a  house  in  some 
street  not  far  away  ftt>m  the  leading 
"squeares."  The  Eari  of  Tumble- 
towers  and  his  family  come  up  from 
Tumbletowers  to  the  ancestral  town 
mansion,  and  the  family  coach,  with 
the  faces  of  the  Hon.  Misses  Shindy- 
man  looking  from  the  windows,  may 
be  seen  in  the  streets.  Everything 
tends,  by  a  natural,  social  gravita- 
tion, towards  Eblana  and  its  season. 

Taking  it,  then,  to  be  this  most 
favourable  time,  and  that  it  is  a 
bright,  clear  morning  (perhaps  an  un- 
reasonable postulate,  for,  in  respect  of 
rain,  Eblana  is  held  to  be  suffering  an 
eternal  douche).  Peregrine  goes  forth 
upon  the  streets,  begmning  with  the 
Belgravian  quarter,  and  wanders  into 
the  decent  solitude.  Naturally,  he  is 
confounded  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
gigantic  private  square,  which  is  ex- 
actly one  mile  round,  holding  twenty- 
four  acres  of  ground,  and  which,  as 
may  be  conceived,  cannot  be  easily 
matched  in  Europe.  He  will  be 
told  of  some  entnusiasts  who  are 
anxious  further  to  develop  this  orna- 
ment, and  by  the  agency  of  statues, 
foimtains,  walks,  and  planting,  im- 
port a  little  Fi-ench  refinement  and 
create  a  sort  of  Irish  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. There  is  no  impediment  from 
absence  of  the  root  of^  all  evil ;  that 
esculent  is  offered  in  plenty.  But  the 
old  dilly,  with  six  insides,  basket 
and  all,  complete,  still  lumbers  along 
the  road,  and  stops  the  way  ;  and  so 
a  really  magnificent  project  indenti- 
fied,  too,  with  a  memorial  for  the 
dead,  is  on  the  verge  of  miscarriage. 
With  this,  too,  was  associated  an 
Hibernian  Rotten-row  and  a  mimic 
"  dwive"— a  concentration  of  eques- 
trians and  vehicles  at  the  legitimate 
hour.  That  elements  are  not  wanting 
for  a  suitable  display  may  be  gather- 
ed from  this:— of  a  brilliant  day, 
a  train  of  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred mounted  ladies  and  gentlemen 
may  be  seen  galloping  over  the  plea- 
sant slopes  of  the  "Phaynix." 

Here,  too,  is  the  quiet  majesty  of 
the  Belgrave-square  of  Eblana,  and 
which  has  yet  a  sort  of  therapeutico- 
legal  atmosphere ;  for  it  is  growing 
gradually  to  be  the  quarter  of  those 
two  great  learned  guiids— and  Galen, 
F.RC.S.,  rising  rapidly,  and  Rebut- 
ter, now  a  virgin  Q.O.,  looks  fondly 
towards  a  mansion  in   this  sacred 
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quarter.  No  wonder.  Here  are  stately 
old  edifioes,  ripe  and  mellow,  and  of 
a  date  before  a  certain  Union,  with 
grand  staircases  and  gorgeous  stucco 
ceilings,  and  Pompeian  wall&  and 
FAintm^  on  that  ample  scale  the  old 
Hibemian  magnates  delighted  in.  If 
Peregrine  be  curious  in  such  things, 
he  may  turn  back  to  that  monster 
"Green"  he  has  just  left  behind, 
and  look  up  at  the  rows  of  stately 
old-fashioned  mansions,  with  huge 
porches,  to  which  he  must  ascend  by 
some  twenty  to  thirty  steps.  Here 
are  ha£[e,  spacious  halls,  flowered  all 
orer  with  elaborate  stucco  devices, 
wrought  by  cunning  Italians,  whom  the 
Irish  virtuosi  imported  specially,  and 
with  capacity  for  holding  a  dozen  or 
so  "sedan  chairs"  of  a  festive  sort. 
Here  are  broad,  stone  staircases,  and 
exquisite  Italian  chimney-pieces,  and 
ceilings,  and  door-p|anels  decorated 
with  medallions  painted  by  famous 
Angelica  Kauffman's  own  hand. 
With  some  there  is  a  ix>rtecochere 
too,  that  might  have  been  imported 
from  Paris.  These  are  the  glories  of 
the  Saint's  Green.  But  there  cotild 
be  pomtedout  to  Peregiine,  structures 
more  imposing  still — ^perfect  pahices 
—built  by  the  fine  old  Irish  noble- 
men fwith  the  titles  out  of  senti- 
mental novels),  and  which  dot  the 
city  to  the  amount  of  a  dozen  or  so. 
Beside  these,  the  mansions  of  the 
great  seigneurs,  ducal  and  other- 
wise, seem  feebla  There  is  one,  now 
degraded  into  a  counting-house,  as 
grand  and  statelv  as  a  Roman  palace. 
Some  are  barracKs— some,  public  in- 
stitutions ;  but  all  attest  a  rich  and 
costly  taste,  and  a  boundless  expense. 
Some  had  their  theatre  attached. 
Artiatsand  carvers  were  brought  from 
Italy  and  France  to  do  the  painting 
and  decorative  work.  It  has  been 
whispered,  however,  that  the  mere 
drudges,  who  did  the  contractor's 
work  for  the  noblemen  with  the  ro- 
mantic names,  have  not  been  paid  for 
it  to  this  hour,  or  have  been  expunged 
in  the  grand  balance-sheet  of  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court 

Now  Per^rine  plunges  into  Irish 
Bond-street— narrow,  winding,  and 
billy,  yet  very  rich  and  opulent,  and 
where  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day 
there  is  a  perfect  blockade  and  stop- 
))age.  This,  of  course,  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  inevitable  law  in  all 
climes  and  cities,  that  the  glut  of 


traffic  shall  accumukte  on  the  quarter 
least  suited  to  it  Here  may  be  seen 
lines  of  broughams,  locked  in  inex- 
tricable confusion,  to  which  universal 
chaos  the  key  may  readily  be  found — 
for  in  this  street  are  the  temples  of 
your  Madame  Augustes  and  Pid- 
myres  and  Victorines  (from  Paris, 
but  nee9  Murphy),  who  regulate  the 
mode  in  Eblana.  The  sachftoes  to 
these  divinities  are  g;igantic,  for  Eb- 
lana belles  are  frantic  devotees,  and 
are  indeed  entitled  to  all  unreasona- 
ble decoration  at  any  cost 

Pere^ne  marvels  at  the  bustle, 
the  activity,  the  dense  crowds  widk- 
ing  arm  in  arm— the  vitality,  in  short 
And  yet  here  is  no  token  of  trade — 
of  prosy,  unromantic  trade,  which 
takes  the  bloom  off  all  things.  The 
eye  is  not  offended  with  wains  and 
d^ys.  This  is  the  city  of  the  dolce 
far  niente—th^  city  of  money,  and  of 
money  spent  by  retail;  for  no  one 
hoards  meanly  in  Eblana,  and  so  shops 
thrive. 

Foreigners  who  come  into  Eblana 
protest  it  has  a  sort  of  half-forei|^ 
air,  which  more  nearly  recalls  their 
own  delightful  cities,  than  any  other 
British  city.  Foreign  architects  have 
more  than  once  pronounced  it  one  of 
the  most  architectural  cities  of  £ki- 
rope.  Peregrine,  as  he  stands  on  the 
hill  which  descends  from  Irish  Bond- 
street,  and  looks  towards  the  Univer- 
sity, and  the  grand,  sraoeful  temple 
where  the  Hibernian  Lords  and  Com- 
mons used  to  meet,  must  own  to  a 
most  strikingeffect  All  the  public 
buildings  in  Eblana  are  of  the  same 
Grecian  order,  and  have  a  certain 
uniformity.  He  will  note,  too,  how 
they  form  part  of  the  street  every- 
where, and  are  not  jealously  cut  off, 
or  separated  by  paling.  The  lawyer 
in  Eblana  walks  under  Grecian  por- 
ticoes and  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
pediments  crowned  with  statues  by 
Flaxman.  As  for  the  quiet  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  ancient  House  of 
Parliament,  architects  of  all  nations 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  its 
praises.    It  now  performs  the  more 

Csaic  duty  of  a  bank;  but  it  is  a 
k  such  as  no  bank  in  Europe  can 
compare  with. 

Going  steadily  forwards,  and  cross- 
ing the  river,  all  quayed,  like  Paris, 
and  crossed  at  every  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  or  so,  by  a  bridge,  he 
gets  into  that  famous  causeway  which 
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ranks  with  the  New  York  Broadway, 
*itt9%he  H^iflaan  Nevskoi  parade— -its 
Ibi^mdth  and  Bpacioasness  unsur- 
passed, and.  when  planted  with  rows 
ef  fine  old  limes,  which  a  barbarous 
nninicipality  cut  away,  must  have 
had  a  unique  effect. 
•  No  -wonder  these  foreigners  have 
their  own  associations  recalled  to 
^em,  when  we  think  of  the  odd,  ex- 
eeptional  look  of  the  actors  before 
this  scenery;  the  national  vehicles 
spinning  about,  and  the  easy  Neapo- 
litan attitude  of  those  who  ride  on 
them :  the  bright  cloaks  of  the  West, 
copied  from  the  peasants,  of  deep 
blue  and  Spanish  scarlet ;  the  fresn 
oheeks ;  the  bright  eyes ;  the  gay 
ring  of  voices  chattering  like  chil- 
&en ;  the  platoons  of  the  reaping 
interest,  in  the  characteristic  stage 
dress  which  Mr.  Boucioault  wore  for 
so  many  nights,  and  who  are  hurrying 
4way  to  the  ships ;  the  ballad  singers, 
and  the  dreary  funeral  processions 
which,  at  all  hours,  come  trailing 
down  the  broad  street,  with  all  the 
sudden  effect  of  •&  Misericordia  pro- 
fession at  Florence :  and  the  strange, 
rakish  figures  of  the  American  fire 
brigade,  m  their  scarlet  shirts,  white 
breeches,  and  boots,  always  loung- 
ing together  in  twos  and  threes— 
aU  ty s  makes  up  a  wonderful  picture 
for  one  whose  eye  loves  colour  and 
shifting  ^ects,  and  which  has,  in- 
deed, something  verging  on  the  fo- 
reign. But  whfl^  does  not  verge  upon 
the  foreign  are  the  troops  of  Wght, 
fresh  faces,  wonderful  eyes,  and  rich, 
shining  hair— articles  cheap  from 
mere  plmty — ^not  the  mere  rustic 
charms  of  a  robust  health,  but  strik- 
ing Spanish-looking  creatures— chil- 
dren of  the  Mezzo  Ceto,  and  with 
which  this  ci^tal  abounds. 

Fortwosp^al  blessings  of  human 
existence,  whieh  verge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wines  and  cigars,  has  Eblwa 
a  particular  notoriety.  She  has  a  sort 
of  pride  in  purveying  these  comforts, 
of  the  best  and  soundest  quality,  in 
their  degree.  In  the  more  remote 
periods,  when  there  was  a  palpable 
indifference  abroad  as  to  the  fiscal 
rights  of  the  revenue*  a  sort  of  affec- 
tionate sympathy  had  grown  up  be- 
tween wme-exporting  countries  and 
the  absorbing  earth  of  Eblana,  which 
resulted  in  a  mutual  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Henc^orth  there  'Vfas  a 
steady,  unbroken   chain    of    claret 


hogsheads  between  the  nations  ;  and 
a  specialgrowth  was  always  destined 
for  "  t*  Hibernian  shore" — a  distinc- 
tion which  tradition  has  kept  up  to 
this  hour.  There  are  cellars  of  won- 
drous efficacy  in  Eblana.  So  with 
tobacco.  You  will  with  difficulty 
light  on  the  luxury  of  a  penny  cigar. 
And  Peregrine,  or  any  unknown 
Wandering  Particxdier^  entering  8 
stall  and  lajring  down  upon  the  coun- 
ter the  smallest  silver  coin  known  to 
our  currency,  will  have  handed  to 
him,  not,  indeed,  a  fra^nt  regalia, 
but  a  sound,  acceptable,  genuine, 
smokable  cigar,  that  will  not  give  him 
a  nausea,  or  have  any  arriere  penset 
of  the  kitehen  garden.  The  careless 
stranger  will,  in  fact,  receive  a  fair 
cigar.  In  habylon,  alas !  it  is  but 
too  certain  what  cruel  treatment  will 
befall  the  careless  stranger  entering  a 
gaudy  temple  of  this  sort,  and  laying 
down  a  large  silver  coin,  which  brings 
this  result— that  many  leading  Bri- 
tons send  repilarly  to  Eblana  for  all 
comforts  in  these  two  directions* 

Peregrine  has  noted  the  special 
block  of  carriages  about  Madame 
Mantilini*s  Temple  of  Fashion — a 
sort  of  polite  route  of  miniature 
broughams,  and  flashy  open  barouches, 
inside  of  which,  as  it  were,  in  a  dainty 
flower-pot  upon  wheels,  bloom  the 
precious  hot-house  plants — the  gar- 
denias and  geraniums  of  the  upper 
circles  of  Eblana.  Peregrine  has 
come  towards  the  latter  days  of  Jan- 
uary, which  accounts  for  the  conflux 
of  vehicles  towards  Madame  Manti- 
lini's.  That  unhappy  artiste,  speak- 
ing French  with  a  slight  **  suspicion" 
of  a  richer  native  Doric,  has  but  a 
miserable  time  of  it.  Her  nightoare 
wretehed ;  her  days  are  like  wie  ago- 
nies of  the  djring  whale — a  ceaseless 
"  flurry."  Gentle  stranger.  Peregrine ! 
these  things  are  si^s  and  warnings, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heavens.  As  you 
came  along,  you  marked  the  garb  of 
the  late  revered  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.,  author  of  the  English  Dic- 
tionary and  other  works,  unaccoun- 
tably set  out  in  the  windows  of  tail- 
ors* shops,  with  the  corresponding 
steel  spike  of  the  period  balanced  on 
its  point  The  "ancient  and  fish-like" 
spngged  waistcoat,  too,  a  little  frayed 
and  tarnished,  with  a  significant 
splash  here  and  there  as  m)m  the 
wine  cup.  At  what  maho^y.  O 
effet«  garment?    Where  is  Lucullus 
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Paper,  how  easily  we  might  now 
mount  the  pulpit,  and  with  the  old 
waistcoat  for  a  text,  what  an  affecting 
sermon  might  be  preached !  The 
Consul  Plancus  (that  is  under — when 
the  Doke  of  Dorset  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant) ',  and  the  locks  of  hair  of  our 
mispresses ;  and  the  **  faded  old  let- 
ters ;"  all  fished  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  old  wmstcoat— "  On  an  old  Court 
waistcoat  1"  It  would  sound  prettilv. 
For  why  should  there  be  a  monopoly 
of  letters  patent  for  these  things  1 

If  Peregrine  has  read  this  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  aright,  he  will 
know  that  a  grand  ceremonial  is  im- 
minent— "the  LiEVEB"  and  '*the 
DBAWiNG-Booji,"  or  what,  by  an  ex- 
cusable provincialism,  is  more  familiar 
as  "the  Levy" and  "Drawn-room." 
Hence  the  crowding  in  the  streets ; 
hence  the  block  of  broughams :  hence 
the  temporaiy  insanity  of  the  napless 
MantilinL  For  what  gives  Eblana 
this  peculiar  attraction  is  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  Court — miniature,  if 
you  will,  yet  complete  and  perfect  in 
aU  detail^  Very  different  from  the 
feeble  duiness  of  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Pumpernickel,  or  the  Landgrave  of 
Selbzerbnmnen.  Eblana  has  its  pa- 
lace or  "  Castle,"  well  known  every- 
where, with  its  banqueting  halls, 
ball  rooms,  reception  rooms,  galleries, 
and  "Royal  Chapel,"  and  suitable 
finery,  completa  It  has  its  court- 
yards and  guard-house,  where  the 
ceremony  of  "guard  mounting,"  with 
military  music,  is  performed,  as  at  a 
i^eater  palace.  Here  dweUs  the  Vice- 
King  and  his  court-chamberlains, 
genuemen-at-large,  and  of  the  bed- 
chamber, aides-de-camp,  masters  of 
the  horse,  all  complete.  Cynicus,  who 
has  been  listenmg  scornfully,  here 
bursts  out  with  Mr.  William  M. 
Oomhiirs  well-known  remark  (fresh 
out  of  the  aloe  jar),  to  the  effect 
*'  that  a  court  calendar  is  badenough ; 
but  a  sham  court  calendar,  how  in- 
tolerable!" Yet,  pace  tanti  viri^ 
there  is  something  to  be  said.  The 
institution  is  of  a  prodigious  anti- 
quity, and  has,  therefore,  the  respec- 
tabmir  which  long  standing  imparts 
to  otner  institutions.  Wnen,  too, 
sixty  years  ago,  by  an  unblushing 
traffic  m  peerages,  pensions,  and  ready 
money,  and  at  an  outlay  of  more  than 
a  million  sterling,  the  parliament 


which  sat  in  Eblana  was  bovght  im 
(a  piece  of  public  moraHty  which,  if 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Hapsbunr 
toward  its  Hungarian  Diet,  would 
excite  a  scream  through  EuropeX  it 
was  felt  that  some  little  compensa- 
tion was  due  to  the  despoiled  natives, 
and  it  was  bargained  and  covenanted 
that,  henceforth,  this  semi-ro^al  insti- 
tution should  be  preserved  mviolate. 
The  men  and  women  of  Ebkma  do 
not  bow  down  before  the  Molochs  of 
cotton  or  iron*  They  are  a  little  Gallic 
in  their  temperament,  and  prefer 
a  little  scenic  effect,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  semi-royalty,  even  thou£(i 
Cynicus  and  his  brethren  snarl  at  it, 
as  being  "sham"  or  "Brumagem;" 
they  do  not  want  the  dead  provin- 
cialism— ^in  tone  and  thought,  at  least 
— of  Cottonopolis,  and  Navipolis- 
on-the-Mersey.  Sham  ?  Wherefore 
sham  1  Vice-king  at  home  is  but  a 
nobleman  of  England  ;  but  sitting  on 
a  throne  at  Eblana  Castle,  is  gover- 
nor of  six  or  seven  million  of  Beges, 
with  powers  of  giving  titles  and  high 
offices,  of  pardon,  of  life  and  death, 
of  proclamations,  of  making  laws,  and 
what  not.  He  is  "  Depute"  for  the 
Queen  of  these  Islands. 

"  Levys"  are  pretty  much  the  same 
all  the  world  over.  But  let  the  gala 
night  of  the  "drawn-room"  have 
roohi,  and  let  Peregrine,  the  stranger, 
either  recklessly  purchasing,  or  pru- 
dently hiring— for  both  these  opei-a- 
tions  are  within  his  power — one  of 
the  becoming  suits  of  the  courtly 
period,  with  the  attendant  spike  of 
defence  or  offence,  go  up  magnificently 
to  Eblana  Castle.  With  his  florid 
waistcoat  of  the  period,  and  his  lower 
limbs  so  heartlessly  exposed,  with  an 
effect  generally  suggestive  in  the 
jackdaw  direction,  he  will  yet  pre- 
sent a  less  conspicuous  image  of 
degradation  by  lamplight.  He  will 
have  journeyed  up  in  broad  noon-day 
to  the  "  Lev^e,"  enter  his  qualifica- 
tion in  an  effete  vehicle,  a  fossil 
"job,"  which  the  rest  of  the  year  has 
lain,  like  Mr.  Sterne's  desooligeant, 
"in  the  comer  of  a  coach-yard,"  a  sort 
"  of  vampt  up  business,"  for  the 
whole  year,  and  now.  like  everything 
that  can  at  all  tnmale  upon  wheels, 
is  dragged  forth  and  brings  gold. 
However  feeble  and  decrepid  a  few 
streets  progress  at  a  funeral  is  no 
great  intrusion  upon  the  retirement 
of  an  honourable  old  age,   In  Eblana, 
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too,  there  is  a  strange  and  unicjue 
vehicle— a  square^  sombre,  packing 
case — into  which  light  penetrates  hj 
four  cell  windows,  and  which  is 
cleverly  balanced  upon  a  pair  of 
wheels.  A  strange  ouhliette — or  di- 
minutive prison  van— movinc  with 
spasmodic  jerks,  and  which  by  the 
action  of  the  horse  imparts  a  charm- 
ing motion  to  the  prisoner  within. 
It  lias  a  certain  undignified  aspect,  to 
see  a  gentleman  of  the  period  of 
George  the  Third  looking  from  the 
window  ;  so,  therefore.  Peregrine  will 
not  '*  take  up"  one  of  these  triumphal 
cars. 

But  as  the  conditions  on  which 
Melrose  is  to  be  seen  aright  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  the  public,  and 
moonlight  is  indispensable  to  a  proper 
effect,  so,  after  all,  the  natural  and 
appropriate  condition  fitted  to  a 
"Drawing-room"  is  by  the  flare  of 
wax-light.  "  They  oraer,  then,  this 
matter'  better  in  Eblana.  Yonder, 
in  Babylon  the  Great,  it  seems  a 
frigid  and  piteous  spectacle  to  see  the 
tram  of  beauties  fluttering  up  to 
court,  with  all  their  trappings  on,  in 
the  ruthless  and  unfeeling  light  of 
day.  There  is  a  monstrous  discord- 
ance in  the  effect.  It  is  as  chilling 
as  a  rehearsal  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Bullock  Smithy — ^when  a  cold  stieak 
of  blue  daylight  falls  on  the  faded 
scenery  and  the  dull  tinsel,  and  the 
footlignts  have  not  been  lighted. 
Diamonds,  and  bouquets,  and  lace, 
and  tulle,  and  feathers  (and  may  it  be 
just  whispered,  anything  in  the  direc- 
tion of  artificial  complexion),  belong 
to  a  distinct  element,  and  seem  to 
fade  and  die  in  this  uimatural  atmo- 
sphere But  in  Eblana  they  are  wiser 
in  their  ^neration.  The  daughters 
of  that  picturesque  generality,  who 
always  sits  with  a  harp  at  her  knee, 
know  what  theatre  best  suits  their 
charms. 

The  wayfarer  of  this  festive  night, 
wandering  towards  Irish  Downmg- 
street,  wul  find  his  progress  cut  off 
by  long  lines  of  caskets  or  jewel  cases 
on  wheels,  waiting  patiently,  and  con- 
verging steadily  on  Eblana  Castle, 
f^om  all  points ;  and,  dark  though  it 
be,  he  will  see,  nestling  within  each 
casket,  something  glittering— toge- 
ther with  clouds  of  vaporous  tuDe, 
with  a  little  female  humanity,  and 
eyes  that  light  up  all  From  north, 
past,  west,  and  south,  do  these  snake- 


like lines  concentrate  into  one.  Load 
and  hoarsely  in  the  ear  rings  out  the 
cries  of  mounted  policemen^  in  sepul- 
chral military  cloaks,  prancing  hither 
and  thither,  and  intimidating  drivers 
with  a  fierce  and  superfluous  deNcla- 
mation.  Towards  Irish  Downing- 
street,  the  causeways  are  filled  with 
an  idle  and  ea^er  crowd,  who  spend 
the  night  peermg  into  the  wheeled 
jewel,  and  criticising  pleasantly  and 
epigrammatically  the  contents  of  the 
wheeled  jewel  caskets.  As  the  tram 
toils  up  the  steep  hill,  and  when  it 
stops  is  kept  from  receding  by  a 
skilful  corps  of  "blockers,"  Eblana 
Castle  comes — ^ranges  of  windows  all 
ablaze — shadows  flitting  past — court- 
yard thronged — and  sounds  of  mili- 
tary music  wafted  to  the  ear.  Many 
a  young  heart,  about  to  dehutery  flut- 
ters as  we  roll  in. 

This  is  the  hall  of  Eblana  Castle, 
spacious,  dazzling,  almost — at  least  to 
debutantej  who   flutters   timorously 
alone,  sheltered  behind  the  parental 
magnificence,  between  rows  of  sol- 
diery, up  the  grand  flight,  a  mass,  of 
what  seemstoae^t^ton^tf— a  massof  in- 
distinct menials  and  powder  confused 
together;  magnificent  and  sumptu- 
ous menials,  courtly  creatures,  with  a 
palatial  flavour.    Then  this  long  cor- 
ridor, then    through    this  chamber 
(menials  still  abounding),  then  into  a 
large  room — one  mass  of  passing  fea- 
thers, diamonds,  jewels,  gold,  silver 
lace,  stiff  moire  trains,  fans,  and  uni- 
forms, and  a  perfect  Babel  of  tdbgues. 
A  sort  of  crush-room,  where  all  wait 
their  turn,  which  becomes,   for  the 
nonce,  a  sort  of  garden  of  rare  and 
choice  flowers,  where  the  anxious 
stranger  will  see  many  that  he  would 
like  to  pluck  for  his  button-hole.  We 
hear  of  the  "  violet  eyes"  of  Eblana, 
and  of  glowinff  Magenta  complexions ; 
but  here  is  the  b^t  opportunity  for 
having  these  charms  rocussed.    For 
many  are  drawn  hither,  fresh  from 
the  provincial  hills,  before  the  bloom 
has  been  brushed  from  their  cheeks 
bv  the  sleeves  of  a  hundred  waltzers. 
Here  we  may  see  Mrs.  Dolan,  of  "  Kes- 
tle  Dolan,"  from  the  "^est-south,  a 
gross  and  earthly  creature,  possessed 
by  her  seven demonsof  vulgarity ;  and 
yet,  after  her  walks  something  so  me- 
tropolitan—so refined— that  it  would 
seem    incomprehensible   how  there 
should  be  any  relationship  between 
them.  Here,  in  this  direction,  coming, 
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say,  from  the  north,  is  a  perfect  bit 
of  Dresden  or  JSevres — piywante, 
petit€j  mignonne — a  fairy,  a  cloud  of 
floating  muslin :  bo  that  m  this  green- 
house, every  human  horticulturist  can 
suit  his  taste  admirably.  Here  is  the 
Eblana  Belle,  en  titre — here  is  her 
rival  Uniforms,  too.  There  is  a  camp 
within  an  hour's  drive — there  are  bar- 
racks in  a  dozen  quarters  of  the  city, 
so  we  can  be  glutted  with  every  va- 
riety of  shape  and  colour,  cavalry, 
footy  and  mUitary  train,  and  what 
must  surely  be  the  uniform  of  that  ex- 
ceptional corps,  the  cJievaux  marins  ; 
for  there  are  mysterious  garments, 
too,  not  known  to  Planch^  or  even 
Nathan — ^uniforms  of  a  local  pattern 
— oflScers  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  counties,  who  are  splendid 
as  French  senators.  These  entities — 
gorgeous  in  green  and  gold,  and  gene- 
ral oraiding,  far  more  sumptuous  than 
riflemen — are  police.  We  have  our 
household  uniform,  Windsorial  in  a 
degree,  and  the  flashing  aides-de-camp 
resplendent  in  bullion.  As  an  altera- 
tive, there  is  a  gush  of  the  element 
clergymaDical,  whose  bunds  and  black 
gowns  have  a  rather  mortuary  and 
quieting  efiect  Also  the  high  judicial 
mnctionaries  in  decent  black  velvet, 
and  the  bishops  in  the  incomprehen- 
Bible  apron.  All  this  while  the  com- 
pany has  been  slowly  filtering  through. 
There  is  a  polite  "pen"  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  over  which  gi^ntic  sen- 
tries keep  guard,  and  admit  a  few  at 
a  time.  There  is  a  fierce  competition 
to  reach  this  sacred  enclosure,  and 
some  of  our  flowers  get  sadly  frayed 
and  tossed,  losing  a  few  of  their  pe- 
tids  in  the  proces&  But  once  in  the 
secure  enclosure,  refitting  and  arrange- 
ment takes  place.  For  already,  though 
the  door  be  forced,  is  heard  the  offi- 
cial chanting  —  the  monotone  of 
names  sung  from  afar.  Now,  the 
moment;  and  blooming  Miss  Magno- 
lia sees  through  the  door  the  long, 
glittering  line,  with  its  conspicuous 
centre  figure,  along  which  she  must 
pass.  Menials  specially  deputed  to 
that  object,  take  from  her  trembling 
arm  the  rustling  train,  and  spread  it 
out  with  suitalSe  efiect.  Before  her 
eyes  is  a  flood  of  light  and  a  terrible 
open  space,  across  which  she  must 
travel,  alone  and  unsupported,  run- 
ning the  i)olite  gauntlet  as  it  were 
of  that  glittering  line,  with  a  hundred 


eyeswatching  her  progress.  But,  most 
trying  ordeaTof  all,  when  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  making  profoundest  and  most 
graceful  obeisance  (rehearsed,  say,  gen- 
tle Magnolia,  how  many  times  in  the 
drawing-room  at  home,  mamma  play- 
ing vice-king  for  the  nonce,  and  the 
junior  branches  of  the  family  support- 
ing the  parts  of  members  of  the  court), 
out  steps  the  Vice-King,  and  exacts 
that  sort  of  feudal  tribute,  which  is  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  Enviable  pro- 
consul— blissful  prerogative  —  sweet 
monopoly !  Mark  how  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  famous  office  have 
been  gradually  cut  down — impercept- 
ibly dwindliu^ — but  to  this  sacred 
right  have  all  vice-monarchscluDg  des- 
perately, come  weal,  come  woe ;  nay, 
might  it  not  be  reasonably  suspected 
that  the  seduction  of  this  labial  impost 
might  have  such  charms  as  actually 
to  avert  the  doom  of  utter  abolition, 
which  at  times  has  menaced  the  vice- 
re^  throne.  Only  conceive  it !  Take 
it  m  a  rough  way,  at  from  six  to  eight 
himdred—  a  procession  of  lips,  through 
the  whole  night,  and  all  for  one  Being, 
who  is  not  a  Heathen  God,  but  a 
simple  mortal.  A  sort  of  practical 
judgment  of  Paris,  going  on  for  hours, 
only  with  more  satisfactory  means  of 
testing  comparative  merit  than  was 
allowed  to  the  Homeric  gentleman. 
And  consider— consider  yet  more 
emphatically  —  the  wretched  minor 
actors  in  the  piece,  who  must  stand 
by  and  look  on  patiently,  and  sufier 
all  the  raging  torments  of  Tantalus. 
Wonderful  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  these  unhappy  men, 
goaded  to  fury,  do  not  abandon  all 
sense  of  restraint,  and  rush  in  for 
their  share  of  the  universal  osculation. 
Poor,  famished  souls !  they  would  not 
be  so  accountable  after  all ! 

Stall,  by  the  happy  law  of  nature, 
there  is  compensation  in  all  things  ; 
and  if  there  is  unrestricted  right  of 
salutation  over  these  blooming  pas- 
tures, so  are  there  over  stony  and  arid 
patches,  which  must  be  accepted  on 
like  conditions.  With  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  six  or  eight  hundred,  it 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  which 
nothing  but  a  stem  sense  of  duty  can 
carry  him  through.  And  yet  it  may 
be  considered  an  agreeable  alterative 
—olives  before  the  strawberries.  The 
osculatory  bilL  is^  as  it  were,  dis- 
counted after  the  iasbion  of  ordinary 
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usurionB dealings — one  third,  old  wine : 
one  third  in  paintings ;  and  one  third 
in  bright,  brilliant  gold  and  silver. 

Here  are  long  rooms  with  pictures, 
and  pillars,  and  tapestry,  and  much 
gilding;  all  with  a  flavour  of  state.  And 
here  is  the  grand  hall  state  ball-room, 
with  galleries  at  each  end,  into  which 
the  presented  crowd  gushes  furiously. 
There  is  something  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  air  about  the  look  of  the 
whole — the  plumes  and  feathers,  the 
trains,  the  iewels,  the  uniforms  and 
colours  of  the  gentlemen  of  a  remote 
period,  all  crowded  together  in  the 
halL  By-and-by  the  musicians  in  the 
gallery  strike  up  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  and  an  avenue  opens  down 
the  centre,  through  which  Vice-King, 
followed  by  a  gorgeous  train  of  house- 
hold lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  ad- 
vances splendidly.  Professional  cynic- 
ism may  talk  of  its  Court  Calendars, 
and  **  sham  Court  Calendars,"  but 
when  we  take  up  our  journal  next 
morning,  and  spread  the  news  upon 
our  palates,  as  we  would  butter  our 
toast,  we  read  what  a  throng  of  earls, 
countesses,  barons,  lords,  lordlings, 
bishops,  judges,  ana  untitled  talent  of 
all  degrees,  has  been  circulating  about 
us.  It  is  as  genuine  a  Court  Calen- 
dar, and  Royal  Red  Book,  as  could 
well  be  published.  For  a  "sham."  if 
sham  it  be,  it  has  a  wonderful  vitality. 

But  this  ceremonial  is  but  the  her- 
ald to  other  joys.  The  capital  is  full. 
The  rustic  nobility— constitutional 
8upx)orters  of  the  existing  ministry — 
are  now  in  town,  sojourning  at  the 
decent,  dear,  and  dingy  hostelnes, 
which  are  favoured  with  their  patron- 
age. These  does  viceregal  Majesty 
delight  to  honour.  And  so,  after  a 
day^  interval,  cards  flutter  forth  for 
"  A  BANQUET  !"  A  banquet,  strictly 
speaking  ;  and  known  by  that  de- 
nomination^egitimately  entitled  to 
that  splendid  title.  The  great  hall  is 
again  laid  out,  and  a  bundled  and 
twenty  guests  sit  down — the  ele- 
ments of  selection,  rank,  and  beauty. 
And  this,  besides,  no  vile,  civic  feast, 
or  splendid  scramble  for  victuals,  but 
a  calm  dinner  party.  There  are  things 
to  see  and  remember ;  and  a  succession 
of  these  enliven  the  festivities  of  Eb- 
lana  Castle  during  the  season. 

Balls,  too  !  Yes,  where  the  lieges 
assemble  thirteen  hundred  strong. 
These,  too,  are  festivals  worth  see- 


ing, purchased,  however,  by  wholesale 
compression.  Most  notable  of  all.  the 
ball  on  the  night  of  the  Patron  saint 
of  the  kingdom,  where  all  the  com- 

Eany — say  sixteen  hundred  strong,  as 
efore— -arrive  in  court  dresses,  fea- 
thers, trains,  and  the  rest  of  that  gear. 
Where,  at  ten  o'clock  punctually,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  usage,  a  mon- 
ster country-dance  is  formed,  and 
Vice-King  leads  off  down  the  fatigu- 
ing ranks  of  innumerable  couples,  to 
the  famous  tun6  of  "Giga,"  conse- 
crated to,  and  called  by  the  name  of, 
the  patron  saint  just  mentioned.  A 
curious  spectacle,  with  something  of 
the  Louis  Quatorze  flavour,  to  see 
gentlemen  of  the  Johnsonian  era,  and 
in  the  habiliments  of  that  great  lexi- 
cographer, flying  round  in  the  measure 
of  a  nineteenth  century  valse,  and  per- 
fectly reckless  of  the  incongruity. 
When  there  is  universal  courtesying, 
at  a  particular  crisis  of  the  measure 
known  as  "  The  Lancers,"  as  b)r  sta- 
tute in  that  case  made  and  provided, 
and  coiTesponding  graceful  bowing  on 
the  part  ot  inniunerable  Doctor  John- 
sons— the  whole  efiect  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  dream  of  the  Grand 
Court,  with  a  soupqoii  of  the  minuet. 
But  if  there  be  a  speciality  on  which 
Eblana  prides  itself,  it  is  on  its  flood 
of  amateur  music.  This  is  irrepres- 
sible, and  breaks  out  in  a  thousand 
shapes.  Tenors,  usually  scarce  and 
precious  as  black  swans,  are  here  in  a 
welcome  profusion.  The  spectacle  of 
a  human  being  standing  up  before  a 
mixed  company  to  distend  the  human 
uvula,  in  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state, 
is  Common  enough  everywhere — all 
mortals,  vnth  the  most  humble  gift  of 
vociferation,  thinking  they  have  "a 
call,"  to  disturb  their  fellow  creatures 
in  a  drawing-room.  But  here  is  a 
host  of  fine  voices,  and  abundance  of 
cultivation ;  and  the  result  is  an  al- 
most business-like  organization  which 
confounds  strangers,  and  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  feeble  and  disjointed 
efforts  of  the  common  run  of  amateurs. 
Eblana  has  its  own  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  which  dates  back  to  nearly 
a  century  and  a-half  a^o ;  and  this 
institution  serves,  happily,  as  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground  for  getting  together 
all  amatem-  elements.  And  every  year 
a  kind  of  festival  concert  takes  place, 
in  aid  of  its  fund&  on  the  nignt  ot 
which  is  presented  a  spectacle,  per- 
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haps  uniaue  in  these  kingdoms.  An 
opera  is  cliosen  to  be  recSed^— Verdi, 
ICossini,  or  Bellini^s^-and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  perfor- 
mers for  the  leading  parts.  But  the 
orchestra  is  worth  coming  many  miles 
to  sea  For  there  is  seen,  clustered 
together,  rising  in  circular  row  above 
row,  a  cloud  of  the  freshest  and  most 
captivating  belles  that  Eblana  can 
boast,  mostly  from  the  very  first  rank, 
and  who,  by  some  mysterious  law, 
seem  to  have  the  gift  of  good  voices, 
in  addition  to  their  other  charms.  All 
are  in  white ;  all  have  wi-eaths  of  the 
same  pattern ;  all  have  bouquets ; 
and  all  have  a  sort  of  narrow  tricolor 
ribbon  crossing  their  shoulder  to  the 
waist  And  the  effect,  heightened  by 
brilliant  lights,  and  the  shape  of  the 
orchestra,  is  that  of  a  charming  bou- 
quet. "  Emani,"  "  La  Sonnambula," 
I  Puritani,"  and  many  more  have 
been  "  recited"  in  tliis  attractive  fa- 
shion ;  but  it  is  to  be  suspe^cted  the 
audience  are  more  busy  ^th  each 
item  of  the  chorus  than  with  the  mti- 
sic  of  Verdi  or  Bellini  The  same 
spectacle  maybe  seen  in  Home  the 
Eternal,  and  other  Italian  cities,  only 
scarcely  on  so  large  a  scale.  Some- 
time this  charitable  assistance  was 
taken  in  the  shape  of  an  opera  acted, 
with  suitable  dresses  and  decorations ; 
and  only  a  few  years  back,  the 
**  Maritana"  of  Mr.  Wallace  was  ex- 
cellently given,  with  this  accomplished 
band  of  sirens  for  chorus.  These  re- 
finements lift  us  out  of  the  dead  level 
of  dull  insensibility  :  and  the  more 
we  can  draw  near  to  the  happy  models 
found  in  forei^  cities,  the  more 
wholesome  the  mfluence.  In  Eblana 
the  Dagon  of  business  does  not  de- 
vour his  children. 

In  most  private  houses  music  is 
6if()reme  ;  but  there  are  special  man- 
sions where  she  is  at  home.  That  is 
a  thing  as  of  course — a  necessary  of 
life— and  the  onus  lies  upon  those 
who  are  inharmonious. 

They  labour  under  disability.  It  is  a 
round  of  musical  parties,  and  of  morn- 
ing matinees ;  which  latter,  at  certain 
seasons,  come  so  thick,  that  for  many 
afternoons,  successively,  an  eager </^7e^ 
tarUe  may  wander  from  house  to 
house,  and  see  his  friends,  and  be  en- 
tertained by  most  marvellous  music. 
There  he  wul  hear  rich,  deep  contral- 
to€«,  florid  sopranoes,  hurrying  over 
the  grand  Hunting  country  of  vocali- 


zation, taking  the  rasping  fences  of 
demi  -  semi  -  quavers  smoothly,  and 
keeping  their  seats  easily,  like  their 
sisters  in  the  open  field.  Here  are 
barytones,  "  verv  precious,"  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  woujd  plirase  it ;  ancL  as  of 
course,  a  satietv  of  those  cheaper 
organs— the  rude,  disorderly  bassra. 
Over  all  is  that  smoothness  which 
familiarity  with  Italian  music  and 
Italian  singers  is  sure  to  give. 

Balls  !  Eblana  is  insane  upon  balls 
and  dinner  parties.  The  roysterer 
coming  home  late  at  night,  ana  wan- 
dering through  Irish  Belgravia,  sees 
files  of  carriages  drawn  up,  waiting 
patiently  until  four  and  five  in  the 
morning.  From  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness that  festive  mansion  stands  out, 
with  its  windows  all  ablaze.  From 
within  wind  forth  the  cheerful  horn, 
and  encouraging  viol ;  while  on  the 
blinds  are  pi-ojected  fitful  shadows — 
for  the  "  Galop  des  Demons'^  is  now 
raging,  and  Eblana*s  sons  and  daugh- 
ters are  crushing  round  like  possessed 
dancing  dervishes. 

These  festivals  are  pleasant  thinjjs 
to  see ;  for  they  do  not  crowd  their 
company  in  a  sort  of  fashionable  C^- 
cutta  Black  Hole,  as  in  great  Babylon. 
A  stream  of  fresh  faces,  and  fresh 
dresses,  and  of  brisk,  vigorous  dancers 
— the  whole  copiously  seasoned  with 
the  fighting,  scarlet  element,  who,  in 
many  respects,  are  indeed  the  salt  of 
a  ball— for  such  is  Eblana,  the  happy 
hunting  p*ound— that  citv  being  a 
huge  garrison.  And  yet  this  heaven 
has  its  drawbacks.    As  there  are  fag- 

fots  and  faggots,  according  to  the 
Vench  maxim,  so  are  thei*e  fighting 
men  and  fighting  men.  Recent  court- 
martials  have  let  us  into  the  secret, 
of  what  low,  degraded  elements  have 
latterly  stolen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
British  army ;  and  this  is  traceable  in 
the  mob  of  soldiers  which  inundates 
our  Eblana  ball-rooms.  "Scrape  a 
Russian,"  said  Napoleon,  "and  you 
will  find  a  Tartar  underneath."  And 
so,  in  certain  instances,  if  you  scrape 
away  the  scarlet  plating,  patches  of 
"  the  cad"  break  out— manners  that 
are  positively  ungeutlemanly ;  deport- 
ment that  is  familiar,  and  conversa- 
tion tainted  with  low  slang. 

Dinners,  too  I  We  abound  in  ban- 
quets, and  feast  each  other  all  the 
year  round.  There  is  a  succession  of 
what  is  known,  in  the  waiting  inte- 
rest, as  "State  Dinners."^— twenty^ 
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four,  and  twenty-aix,  the  golden  num- 
bers. The  baked  meats  are  choice, 
and  do  not  by  any  means  *^  so  coldly 
furnish  forth  the  table."  The  "  ser- 
vice" is  admirable,  and  the  vintages 
unsurpassed.  There  are  sherries  and 
Madeuras,  and  clarets  slumbering  in 
certain  **  caves"  of  Eblana,  that  would 
make  a  connoisseur's  heart  glad. 

Clubs !  Eblana  abounds  in  clubs. 
Beginning  with  the  great  Conserva- 
tive House  of  Call,  which  has  on  its 
books  every  substantial  name  of  rank, 
of  consideration,  in  the  country,  sprin- 
kled all  through,  copiously,  with 
English  peers  and  statesmen — for 
Eblana  is  indeed  a  sort  of  Hotel  de 
rKaro})e  for  the  British  islands. 
Ever^ne  has  passed  through  and 
staid  &  nisht  in  his  life ;  has  been 
quartered  there ;  has  been  drawn  over 
on  some  pretext  or  excuse;  has  friends 
or  relations  who  are,  or  have  been 
there.  The  "wild  Irishmen"  are  per- 
petually bringing  down  hordes  of  the 
perfidious  Ss^ons.  As  in  the  little 
watering-places  abroad,  so  is  there 
here  a  daily  list  published  of  arrivals 
and  departures,  and  we  may  see  how 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  lK)rd  Bare- 
acres,  Viscount  Cinqbars,  Captain  de 
Boots,  and  other  famuiar  names,  whom 
we  have  met  at  the  booths  of  Vanity 
Fair,  have  iust  come  over.  Now 
arrive  the  select  cohort  of  cricketers, 
known  as  The  Gipsies,  who  put  up  at 
the  Viceroyal  hostelry,  and  are  enter- 
tained sumptuously. 

Eblana  has  its  opera  season;  which 
runs,  off  and  on,  say  for  nearly  two 
months  in  the  year.  A  facetious 
peer  described  Eblana  as  the  "  most 
cardrivin^est  city  in  the  universe;" 
but  on  this  musical  advent  the  ranks 
of  the  Mezio  Celo  become  insane  tem- 
porarily. I  supi)ose  the  Royal  Eblana 
Opera  House,*  is  about  the  prettiest 
edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  when  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
has  a  specially  brilliant  aspect  But 
on  the  last  nights  of  the  engagement 
of  the  little  piquanU  Sgualacci,  the 
famous  soprano,  and  of  Chestini,  the 
robust  tenor,  and  Growliani,  the  no- 
torious haMo-profundOj  we  have  scenes 
of  uproarious  admiration,  which  con- 
found the  wandering  stranger.  We 
have  letting  down  of  nags,  of  singing- 


birds,  of  superbly-bound  books,  of 
wreaths,  in  fact  of  anything  that  can 
by  human  ingenuity  be  let  down, 
which  results  sometimes  in  "  La 
PiccioliL"  which  is  the  pet  diminutive 
name  ot  the  Squalacci,  coming  to  the 
footlights,  and  making  a  pretty  little 
speech  of  grateful  sympathy,  but  im- 
perfect English,  to  this  effect,  "I  loaf 
you  all  ver  moche,"  a  declaration  as 
may  be  well  imagined,  received  with 
screams  of  delight.  Sometimes,  too, 
this  gentle  response  has  taken  the 
shape  of  a  cantata,  entitled,  say, 
"  The  Praise  of  Gain,"  the  words  by 
the  grateful  Chestini,  the  music  by 
B^tonini,  the  accomplished  chef  (Tor- 
chestre,  who  is  strangely  popiuar  (for 
no  apparent  reason  beyond  kid  gloves, 
waving  his  implement  of  oflfice  grace- 
fully), and  has  his  own  little  ovation 
as  he  enters  the  orchestra.  Once 
indeed  the  charming  little  Squalacci 
wrote  us  (that  is  pit,  gallery,  and 
boxes),  a  letter  from  Spezia,  or  some 
such  place,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced "  textuellement"— 

"  19  October,  1859. 
"Messieurs,— I  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  handsome  and  el^ant 
copy  of  the  Don  Giovanni  Should 
heaven  accord  me  the  power  to  revisit 
the  city  of  my  sympathy,  that  dear 
Eblana,  1  hope  to  be  able  to  express 
in  words,  better  than  in  these  hasty 
lines,  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude.  I 
coula,  my  dear  Eblanesi,  knew  that  I 
can  never  forget  the  proofs  of  kind 
sympathy  they  have  given  me ;  and 
that  neither  time  nor  distance  can 
ever  obliterate  them  from  my  recol- 
lection. 

"Mabia  Squalaccl" 

Maria  is  now  married  to  an  Italian 
Count,  and  living  happily  by  an 
Italian  lake. 

These,  with  many  more,  are  the 
delights  of  Eblana.  One  thing  more 
remains  to  be  said,  which  is  a  preg- 
nant text  in  itself.  In  these  days  of 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  "general 
cotton  confusion  and  money  wor- 
ship, there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  open 
streets  of  Eblana  two  statues  to  two 
poets— U)  Goldsmith  and  to  Thomas 
Moore. 


*  For  a  d«8criptioii  of  a  niglit  at  thid  Ljrical  Temple,  aec  "  Tcmplt;  Bar, 
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TRB  rATBni,  THK  CRILD,  AMD  TR«  PVFIL. 


It  was  one  of  those  winter  nkhts 
common  to  oar  climate ;  the  sky  deep 
blue  ;    myriads  of  stars   twinkling 
down  upon  the  hard  earth ;  frost  thick 
upon  window-panes  and  wliite  upon 
rraidside  hedges;  street  puddles  frozen 
— ^ice  everywhere  abr(^.     Many  a 
tender  ganien  plant  was  that  ni^ht 
meekly   receiving   its   death-stroke, 
while  others  more  hardy  drooped  their 
leaves  under  the  crisp  coating  they 
had  received :  the  snau  and  the  worm 
had  hidden  themselves  away  deep  in 
the  earth's  bosom;  vegetation  was  at 
a  stand  still ;   servants  were  busy 
renewing  great  fires  in  comfortable 
sitting-rooms  ;     elderly    gentlemen 
nibb^  their  hands  together  plea- 
santly, and  said  the  cold  was  delight- 
fally   bracing;    boys   thought  they 
would  skate  next  day,  if  the  frost 
continued;  the  veiy  aged,  bed-ridden 
in  rooms,  whose  heat  was  stifling  to 
their  younger  companions,  felt  the  ice 
stealing  to  their  heart's  core,  pressing 
h^ivily  on  their  breath ;  young  la- 
dies <kew  near  the  fire,  with  their 
books  or  needlework ;  vagrants  in  the 
sb^ts  muttered  imprecations  upon 
the  weather,  and  drew  their  scanty 
covering  closer  round  them ;  api)etites 
were  sluirpened,  luxury  was  enjoyed; 
starvation  and  want  were  engendering 
despair;  children  with  merry  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks  were  laughmg  in  the 
homes  of  the  well-fed — children  with 
pinched  features  and  pale  faces  were 
er^g  in  the  garrets  of  the  hungry. 

upon  that  night  the  town  of  Yaxley 
was  very  quiet,  few  people  were  going 
through  its  streets.  No  one  liked  being 
out  long,  and  any  that  were  obliged 
to  encounter  the  cold,  hurried  by,  with 
coats  buttoned  to  the  throat,  and  noses 
dyed  to  the  deepest  hue  of  purple.  In 
a  little  cottage  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  a  weary  man  sat  in  a  barel  v- 
fnmished  room,  stirring  the  half- 
expiring  fire — and  as  he  looked  into  its 
etubers,  thinking  of  life's  spark  dying 
out  toa  He  was  a  small  man,  of 
meek  aspect  not  old  in  years— yet  his 
hair  was  thickly  besprinkled  with 


white,  and  lay  in  thin  streaks  on  his 
temple&  The  worn  features  of  his 
face  might  have  struck  any  observer 
with  a  feeling  of  interest,  if  not  of 
pain ;  the  hands  were  thin,  too,  ver^ 
thin  and  pale,  and  his  clothes,  as  if 
they  laboured  under  the  same  com- 

glaint  as  the  wearer,were  thin,  thread- 
are,  and  faded.  All  was  worn  out — 
mind,  body,  and  apparel  Despair 
has  different  depths  of  shade— allare 
dark,  but  some  are  blacker  than 
others.  The  shadow  it  was  casting  in 
that  humble  little  room,  with  its 
scanty  furniture,  its  bare  walls,  its 
lonely  aspect,  was  gradually  deepen- 
ing from  the  dusk  of  twilight  to  the 
thick  gloom  of  night  The  occupant 
of  the  room  was  not  alone  j  two  ear- 
nest eyes  watched  his  face  with  wonder 
and  inc[uiry,  a  tiny  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  knee,  the  little  figure  of  a 
child  stood  beside  him. 

"Papa." 

No  answer. 

"  Papa,  speak  to  ma" 

"What  shall  I  say,  missy  1" 

"  I  want  to  know  something,"  said 
the  child,  heaving  a  sigh,  and  pausing 
for  a  second  or  two. 

**  When  shall  we  go  home  1" 

"Home,  my  darling]  Is  not  this 
our  home  now  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  not  Home  was  not 
like  this." 

"Then  you  would  like  to  leave 
me,  Lizette,  and  go  back  to  your  old 
home?" 

"  No,  papa,  not  without  you.  We 
must  both  go  together,  and  look  for 
mamma." 

"Nay.  my  child,  but  I  shall  go 
first,  and  leave  you  here  with  good 
old  Margaret.  Will  not  that  be  a 
better  way  1  You  will  be  satisfied  to 
let  me  go  to  your  mother,  and  stay 
here,  like  a  good  child,  behind,  till 
you  are  sent  for." 

The  great  dark  eyes  of  the  little 
Lizette  burned  intensely — something 
of  distrust  appeared  in  their  expres- 
sion.   She  did  not  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speak,  missy  1" 
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*'  Because  I  will  not  stay  behind, 
lapa.  Mamma  said  she  was  only 
leaving  us  for  a  little  while,  and  she 
has  never  come  back  since.  If  you 
20  toOj  papa,  you  may  never  come 
back  either— you  must  stay  with  me 
always." 

"  But  if  somebody  called  me  away 
to  a  home  where  I  never  should  feel 
sorrow  or  pain  any  more,  would  you 
not  let  me  go  there  1"  demanded  the 
father,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  if  I  went  too,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

"Ah,  Lizette,  that  is  selfish,"  mur- 
mured the  father,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself,  as  he  stroked  the  little  hand 
that  Was  clasped  within  his  own. 
"  Surely  you  would  not  try  to  keep 
me  here,  if  you  thought  I  would  be 
happier  in  another  place,  even  though 
you  must  stay  behind." 

"  Ohj  papa^  don't  go  1"  cried  the 
chili  implpnngly.  *n  never,  never 
cdula  stay  here  with  Margaret,  or 
anyone  but  you  or  mamma ;  and  I 
know  mamma  will  never  come  back 
aigain." 

Never  again,  indeed,  poor  child. 
You  may  go  to  her,  but  sne  will  re- 
turn no  more  to  you.  A  long  silence 
ensued,  broken  only  by  the  scraping 
of  a  mouse  at  the  wainscot,  or  the 
rustie  of  a  falling  ember.  At  length 
the  shuflle  of  feet  was  heard  outside 
the  house,  and  a  well-known  rap  at 
the  door. 

"ThatisDillon  Crosbie!"  exclaimed 
the  child,  starting  up  eagerly.  "Light 
the  candles,  papa."  The  father  rose 
liastily,  and  from  a  bare  cupboard- 
near  the  fireplace,  took  out  two  old 
brass  candlestick8,bearing8ome  inches 
of  the  remains  of  mould  candleSjWhich, 
having  lighted,  he  proceeded  to  admit 
the  newcomer.  A  boy  about  thirteen, 
tall  for  his  years^  entered  the  narrow 
Jiall,  wearing  a  jacket  of  blue  cloth, 
rather  too  small  for  him,  his  trousers 
also  were  shorter  than  they  needed  to 
be,  exposing  some  inches  of  white 
stockings  above  a  pair  of  large  coarse 
shoes.  The  face  of  tne  lad  was  flushed, 
and  not  over  clean — an  ink  mark 
streaking  one  glowing  cheek.  His 
curly  hair  rose  m  luxuriant  disorder 
oyer  his  forehead ;  and  in  one  red 
hand,  hacked  and  disfigured  by  many 
a  scratch  and  gash,  he  held  a  some- 
what worn  book. 

"  Qood.  evening,  Mr.  Stutzer,"  he 
said,  wiping  his  feet  on  ttie  old  worn 


mat  at  the  door.    "  I  fear  I  am  very 
late  to-night" 

There  was  a  frank  heartiness  in  the 
boy*8  voice  that  bespoke  a  cheerful, 
unreserved  mind,  and  something  of  a 
fearl^  independent,  though  still 
gentle  nature. 

"No,  Dillon,  you  are  not  late  at 
al  V'  replied  Mr.  Stutzer,  with  a  smile 
that  lighted  up  Ms  ghastly  face  with 
a  pleasant  beam. 

"  How  is  your  cold  sir  1"  asked  the 
boy,  fixing  his  quick  eye  on  Mr. 
St^tzer's  face,  as  they  entered  the 
sitting-room  already  introduced  to  the 
reader. 

"Better — or,  at  least,  not  worse, 
thank  you." 

"  Here  are  some  lozenges  for  your 
cough,  su-,"  observed  the  lad,  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  little  box.  "1 
thought  you  might  like  theuL" 

"  lam  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Stutzer,  giving  another  pleased 
smile,  as  he  took  the  little  offering* 

Lizette  stood  at  a  distance^  looking 
on,  like  a  little  coauette,  hoping  to  be 
noticed-  yet  withal  seeming  very  shy 
and  indifferent.  J)iIlQn  disappointed 
her  by  not  lookijig  towards  her,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
When  she  saw  him  sitting  down  at 
the  table,  and  opening  his  book  at 
once  with  a  business-like  air,  she  felt 
a  disagreeable  feeling  of  being  ne- 
glected and  forgotten.  Mr.  Stutzer 
sat  down  also,  and  soon  he  and  the 
boy  were  engaged  in  the  translation 
of  a  German  history,  which  occupied 
them  for  some  time. 

Dillon  Crosbic,  of  half  a  dozen 
pupils,  who  for  sometime  had  been 
imder  his  tuition,  was  the  only  one  still 
remaining  with  him.  Ill  health  had 
of  late  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the 
instruction  of  so  many  boys,  and  he 
would  have  also  given  up  teaching 
young  Crosbie,  had  he  not  found  in 
him  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
learning,  coupled  with  much  origi- 
nality of  character.  All  the  time, 
however,  that  he  could  now  devote 
to  him,  was  an  hour  or  so  each  even- 
ing, when  he  gave  liun  lessons  in 
French  or  Grerman.  The  boy  attended 
a  day-school  at  Yaxley  also,  where  he 
learned  as  much  as  the  master  of  a 
rather  inferior  academy  could  teach. 
Mm.  Lizette  sat  on  a  low  seat  at  the 
fire,  silently  and  dejectedly,  while jLhe 
reading  of  the  ^iehenjahrigen  Krieges 
went  on;    and-  it  was    only   when 
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Di^on  prttiared  to  shut  his  book  up^ 
that  fihe  ventured  to  look  towards 
h^ 

^I  have  a  long  way  to  go  through 
this  still,  sir,**  he  ooserv^  pressing 
together  the  leaves  he  had  not  yet 
read,  which  formed  a  very  thick  bulk. 
"I  won't  finish  the  book  for  some 
weeks,  I  think." 

Mr.  Stutser  gave  a  faint  smile,  like 
the  light  of  a  moonbeam  on  a  winter 
night 

"What  book  shall  I  commence,  sir, 
when  I  am  done  with  it  ]" 

**!  cannot  say — ^whoever  you  are 
reading  with  will  choose  one  for  you." 

Billon's  head  gave  a  little  sudden 
jerk,  and  bis  eye  looked  inquiringly 
aiid  ADxiQUsly  into  the  master's  face. 
For  a  long  while  he  said  nothing,  but 
bis  glance  wandered  round  the  cheer- 
less room,  and  fell  upon  the  half  dead 
embers  in  tha  gi-ate.  Until  a  few 
weeks  back,  Mr.  Stutzer  had  always 
invited  him  to  tea  in  the  evenings; 
now  be  never  did  so,  and  a  curious 
thought  flashed  into  the  boy's  head, 
that  probably  Mr.  Stutzer  had  no  tea 
for  himself  or  anyone  else.  At  length 
he, got  up  to  go  away;  his  air  was 
abs^acted  and  embarrassed.    Lizette 


now  came  towards  him,  with  a  great 
eflfort  of  courage. 

"  Will  you  draw  a  picture  for  me, 
to-night  1^  she  asked,  timidljr. 

"Dillon  is  in  a  hurry,  missy;  do 
not  trouble  him,"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  any  trouble,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  boy,  sitting  down  again. 

The  child  ran  for  her  paint-box  and 
pencils,  and  a  sheet  of  paper;  and 
soon  Master  Crosbie  was  sketching 
off  a  very  fierce  tiger  indeed,  just 
about  to  pounce  upon  an  imhappy 
individual  within  reach  of  him. 
Missy's  delight  was  intense.  A  lion 
and  a  panther  were  drawn  with  the 
same  speed,  and  in  a  manner  betoken- 
ing rather  more  boldness  than  accu- 
racy of  design,  and  then  Dillon  once 
more  took  up  his  book  to  depart, 
still  looking  grave  and  thoughtful. 
When  he  was  gone  Mr.  Stutzer  ex- 
tinguished one  of  the  candles,  and 
going  to  the  cupboard,  took  from  it  a 
cup  of  milk  and  piece  of  stale  bread, 
both  of  which  he  give  to  the  child 
for  her  supper.  After  which  an  old, 
half-blind  woman,  whose  face  was  a 
mass  of  wrinkles,  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  Missy  was  borne  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  SKKTCH  OP  THB  FAST. 


Few  people  at  Yaxley  knew  much 
about  Paul  Stutzer,  nor  did  any  body 
feel  particularly  curious  to  ascertain 
his  affairs."  He  was  merely  a  teacher 
of  languages,  not  often  seen  out  of 
doors;  but  when  seen,  dressed  shab- 
bily, and  of  careworn  appearance. 
There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  that. 
AVTio  are  so  shabby  and  careworn 
looking  as  the  instructors  of  youth  ] 
He^was  alwajrs  at  church  on  Sundays 
—he  and  liis  little  girl  sitting  some- 
times in  one  pew,  sometimes  in  an- 
other, wherever  the  Sexton  chose  to 
place  them.  Yaxley  was  a  healthy 
neighbourhood.  Strangers  not  un- 
frequently  came  there  for  change  of 
air^  and  to  drink  of  a  certain  cool  spa 
apaong  the  hills.  Paul  Stutzer  ar- 
riyed  there  in  the  summer  time,  when 
the  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  and  the 
days  long  and  warm.  There  was  no- 
thing mysterious  in  his  coming  there. 
HeTiad  committed  no  crime— was 
gnffty  of  no  political  offence — ^he  was 


not  anybody  in  disguise.  He  was 
simply  Paul  Stutzer,  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. The  old  lady,  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
Rvin^at  Meiklam'sRest,  about  a  mile 
from  Yaxley,  knew  more  of  him  than 
any  one  else  in  the  vicinity ;  and  what 
she  knew  was  this.  Just  before  he 
arrived,  she  received  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  in  the  North  of  England, 
reconunending  him  to  her  notice  and 
patronage ;  and  it  was  through  her 
influence  that  he  procured  his  first 
pupil  at  Yaxley — Dillon  Crosbie. 
Alone  in  the  world,  without  known 
kith  or  kin,  Paul  Stutzer  had  strug- 
gled from  early  childhood.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Gennanjr,  and  had 
held  for  some  years  the  situation  of 
Professor  of  the  German  Language 
in  one  of  our  English  colleges.  "&- 
travagant  and  thoughtless,  he  died  in 
poverty;  and  his  only  child  might 
nave  gone  to  the  workhouse  had  not 
strangere  pitied  him.  He  was  sent 
to  a  cimrity  school,  where  his  abilities 
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attracted  notice.  Then  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  a 
respectable  academy  where  young  gen- 
tlemen were  educated,  and  where  his 
cleverness  also  became  remarkable. 
From  thence,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  person  who  had  first  rescued  him 
from  workhouse  oblivion,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Cambridge,  where  it  was 
hoped  he  would  shine  brilliantly. 
Well,  he  did  shine,  for  a  time,  at 
least ;  and  then,  in  a  luckless  hour,  he 
fell  in  love,  and  married,  sorely  against 
his  patron's  consent  His  wife  was 
not  pretty,  but  gentle,  and  of  winning 
manners,  and,  unhappily,  full  of  ro- 
mantic ideas.  They  married  ;  and 
thenceforward  Paul  Stutzer's  pros- 
pects grew  black.  Enraged  at  what 
ne  considered  the  bitterest  ingrati- 
tude, his  patron  discarded  for  ever 
both  the  offending  parties ;  and  then, 
away  in  a  remote  spot  of  the  North 
of  England,  Paul  and  his  wife  began 
life  on  their  own  account  They  set 
up  a  school,  and  at  one  time  had 
thirty  day^scholars  and  twelve 
boarders.  Things  went  on  pretty 
smoothly  for  a  long  while,  till  Mrs. 
Stutzer's  health  began  to  give  way 
under  too  much  exertion.  R)ys  were 
unruly  and  difficult  to  manage.  It 
reauired  a  much  more  sturdy-minded 
individual  than  she  was  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  wife.  There 
was  coutiniml  noise  in  the  house,  and 
shouting,  and  tramping  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  swinging  over  banisters, 
and  hanging  from  the  two  great  trees 
in  the  ]^y-ground.  Naturally  ner- 
vous, the  poor  woman  was  always 
dreading  some  accident,  and  her  heart 
beat  violently  at  any  extra  noise. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  presentiment  of 
evil. 

"Paul,  I  cannot  rest  easilvin  my 
bed  often,"  she  said;  "for  I  feel  that 
we  have  great  responsibility  in  the 
care  of  so  many  people's  children. 
Would  it  not  be  frightful  if  any  of 
our  boys  died  while  under  our  roof  ]" 

"We  must  bear  whatever  happens," 
replied  the  husband.  "Let  us  do 
our  duty,  and  we  need  not  have  any- 
thing to  reproach  ourselves  with." 

As  in  most  schools,  there  was  one 
boy  in  the  community  worse  than  all 
the  rest— a  tyrant  over  weaker  lads 
— a  leader  of  all  that  was  mischievous. 

One  bright  sunmier  evening,  there 
was  quarrellinc  between  this  boy 
and  a  delicate,  but  obstinate^  youth, 


who  always  made  a  point  of  never 
fflving  in  in  anv  cause  of  dispute. 
One  frightful  blow  on  the  tempks 
hud  this  lad  prostrate ;  no  blood  was 
shed  outwardly,  but  the  blow  was 
mortal  There  was  a  rushing  wildly 
to  the  house  of  many  frightened  boys 
— a  rushing  that  the  schoolmaster's 
wife  never  afterwards  forgot,  and 
then  the  lifeless  body  of  the  poor, 
dying  youth  was  borne  within,  ana 
laid  upon  a  bed,  solemnly  and  tear- 
fully. He  died  that  same  night,  and 
the  school  of  Paul  Stutzer  received  a 
great  blow.  People  blamed  him  for 
the  misfortune  that  had  occurred. 
What  sort  of  a  master  was  he 
who  allowed  boxing  unto  death  in  his 
establishment?  The  county  news- 
papers took  the  matter  up,  glad, 
probably,  to  have  anjrthing  to  write 
about;  and  at  length,  poor  Stutzer 
was  a  marked  man — looKed  upon  as 
little  better  than  a  murderer.  The 
boy  who  was  the  cause  of  this  mis- 
fortune went  home,  and  being  the 
son  of  an  influential  man,  escaped 
punishment  It  was  only  the  school- 
master that  was  responsible  for  the 
occurrence.  One  by  one  boys  were 
withdrawn  from  so  disreputable  an 
academy.  Paul  and  his  wife  and 
child  were  in  danger  of  starvation, 
when  a  somewhat  eccentric  aunt  of 
Mrs.  Stutzer,  who  for  years  had  held 
no  commimication  with  her,  invited 
them  all  to  her  house.  Gladly  they 
repaired  there,  but  soon  found  their 
hostess  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 
Violent  in  her  temper  and  unreason- 
able in  her  demands,  she  succeeded 
in  worrying  her  niece,  already  in  deli- 
cate health,  to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
refuge  of  such  a  home.  Mrs.  Stutzer 
did  not  long  survive :  she  died  in 
the  obscure  villa^  of  Climslev,  on 
the  borders  of  Yorkshii-e ;  and  the 
Curate  of  the  parish,  who  was  inte- 
rested in  her  husband,  was  the  person 
who  wrote  for  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Mrs.  Meiklam,  at  Yax- ' 
ley,  whither  Paul  thought  of  repair- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  his  own  health 
auer  his  wife's  death. 

This,  then,  was  the  history  of  the 
teacher  of  languages  in  the  humble 
cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of 
Yaxley.  If  unfortunate  in  the  world, 
had  he  not  many  equals  1  If  judged 
harshly  and  wrongfully,  ha\[e  not 
others  been  likewise  judged  )    But 
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Ptol  Stiitser  was  not  a  philosopher. 
0rer8eii8itiTe,8hy»8hriiikiiig,  ashamed 
to  ask  fovoars,  lest  he  should  be  re- 
fbsed— gladly  would  he  have  met 
death,  bat  for  the  poor  little  Lizette, 
who  implored  hiiu  to  stay  with  her. 
And  yet  this  weak  man  was  not 
without  his  strength — strength  to 
resist  temptation.  In  the  silent 
hours  of  a  night  of  intense  misery 
and  despair  was  he  not  strong  when 
be  broke  a  phial  of  laudanum,  and 
let  its  contents  pour  into  the  fire  1 
S^ng,  you  would  acknowledge  if  you 
knew  how  gretat  was  the  temptation  to 
use  it  otherwise.    No,  he  was  not  so 


cowardly  as  he  miffht  hare  been.  Hia 
misery  was  indeed  great—it  might  be 
yet  greater— it  mutt  be  greater;  but 
the  me  that  God  gave  must  be  revered : 
it  was  not  his  own  to  meddle  with.  It 
is  easy  to  preach  resignation  to  the 
poor  mortal  quivering  under  the  rod 
of  afOiction — easy  to  say,  '*  You  must 
bear  upj"  but,  oh,  hard,  very  hard, 
to  practise  it  The  warrior  on  th» 
battle-field,  brave  as  he  may  be,  is 
yet  often  far  less  a  hero  than  the 
patient,  suffering  creature  who  is  Up- 
%ng  out  his  misery  in  the  prison  or  the 
garret,  murmuring,  with  pale  lips,  the 
words,  "  Thy  will  be  done.'' 


CHAPTER  m. 


BBMOWtTEAKCm  Ain»  OOAZINOa. 


It  was  a  wild  night ;  the  wind  blew 
in  shrill  ffusts,  and  ever  and  anon 
showers  of  sleet  came  drippins  from 
the  cold  gray  sky.  A  bright  fire 
biased  in  a  comfortably  furnished 
sitting-room,  where  the  tea-trav  still 
renuuned  on  the  table,  though  the 
occupants  of  the  apartment  had  for 
some  time  partaken  of  their  evening 
meal  A  fat,  middle-aged  gentleman 
was  reclining,  half  asleep,  m  an  arm- 
chair before  the  fire,  a  thin,  sharp- 
featured  ladv  was  doing  fancy  work 
at  a  little  table,  upon  which  stood  a 
hunp,  and  a  girL  about  eleven  years 
old,was  alternately  playing  with  pussy 
on  the  ru^  and  running  to  look  out 
of  the  window,  rather  aniiously,  at 
the  thick  doom  without  She  was  a 
pretty  child,  with  much  of  brightness 
and  intellect  in  her  face.  A  peculiar 
expression  of  sweetness  played  about 
her  mouth  and  beamed  in  the  depths 
of  her  eyes ;  her  slight  and  gracefid 
figure  gave  promise  of  much  future 
loyeliness;  while  the  very  smal^  hands 
and  feet,  as  well  as  the  noble  carriage 
of  the  perfectly  shaped  little  head, 
round  which  a  profusion  of  hair  hung 
in  eurls,  gave  a  charming  distinction 
to  her  appearance. 

**  I  wonder  what  keeps  Dillon  out 
so  late  to-night,  mamma,"  she  ob- 
served, as  she  once  again  drew  aside 
the  heavy  folds  of  the  crimson  cur- 
tains that  hung  over  the  window,  and 
gazed  upon  the  blackness  outside. 

"  I  don*t  know  indeed,"  replied  the 
lady  at  the  work-table,  in  a  sharp, 
dry  voice  ;  **  but  if  he  isn't  in  soon  I 
•hall  send  the  tea-tray  away.  I  must 
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put  a  stop  to  this  reading  of  QermaB. 
and  goine  out  in  the  nisht :  he'U 
catch  cold,  and  then  I  shall  have 
pretty  trouble  with  him.  What  good 
will  all  this  reading  do  him.  If  he 
is  so  anxious  to  learn  languages,  could 
not  Miss  Pritty  teach  him  along  with 
you  1" 

'*  But  then  he  is  at  school  every  day 
when  Miss  Pritty  comes  to  me,  said 
the  little  girl ;  '*and  he  cannot  go  any 
earlier  than  he  does,  the  dinner-hour 
is  so  Ute.*' 

The  mother  drew  out  her  watch, 
with  impatience. 

^  It  is  a  quarter  past  nine :  I  must 
have  the  tea-things  removed. 

*'  Oh,  mamma,  wait  a  little  while ; 
he  must  soon  come  now." 

*'  No,  no.  not  a  moment  longer ;  he 
may  do  without  supper  when  he  stays 
out  so  late.  I  daresay  he  has  had  tea 
with  that  man." 

The  bell  was  rung,  a  servant  ap- 
peared, and  the  tea-tray  was  borne 
from  the  room.  For  a  moment  a  sor- 
rowful shade  passed  over  the  little 
girl's  eyes,  but  shadows  never  lingered 
there  long.  Soon  after,  the  ringmg  of 
the  hall-door  bell  announced  an  ar- 
rival 

"  Now,  mamma,  I  want  you  not  to 
scold  Dillon,  when  he  comes  up,"  said 
the  child,  running  quickly  to  her 
mother's  side. 

"  Get  away,  Bessie,  you  have  made 
me  make  a  wrong  stitch,"  said  the 
mother,  impatiently.  "I  wish  you 
could  be  more  gentle,  and  not  startle 
me  in  that  way." 

Bessie  had  not  time  to  make  any 
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apology  before  the  door  opened,  and 
in  came  our  friend  Dillon  Orosbie, 
looking  with  regard  to  apparel,  much 
as  he  usA  done,  when  first  introduced 
to  the  reader,  though  perhaps  less 
rudd^  of  complexion  than  upon  that 
eyenmg. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  supper," 
remarked  the  sharp-faced  lady  at  the 
work-table,  as  he  entered ;  "  so  I  sent 
away  the  tea-things." 

**No,Ihadnot^ 

*'Tlien  what  made  you  stay  out  so 
later 

"  Mr.  Stutzer  was  ill,"  said  Dillon, 
flinging  himself  on  the  sofa.  ^'I 
thought  he  was  dying,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  run  for  Doctor  Ryder  to  come 
to  him :  that  was  what  kept  me  out 
80  late.'^ 

"  What  ailed  himf  demanded  the 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  slight  hostility. 

**  I  hardly  know ;  he  fainted  just 
after  I  had  finished  reading  with  him, 
and  I  thought  he  was  deaa" 

"  Dead  !'^ repeated  the  lady.  "How 
could  you  be  so  silly  1  I  daresay  he 
will  not  thank  you  for  calling  m  a 
doctor,  if  it  was  only  a  faint,  putting 
him  to  expense  for  nothing.  The  heat 
of  the  fire,  or  something  else,  I  sup- 
pose, affected  him.'* 

**  It  wasn't  the  heat  of  the  fire,  any- 
way," said  Dillon,  smiling,  in  spite  of 
himself,  "  for  I  don't  think  there  was 
a  spark  in  the  grate.  I  never  was 
colder  in  my  life. 

"  That  is  very  odd.  I  should  think 
he  ought  to  have  a  fire  at  least  for  the 
short  time  you  are  with  him,"  ob- 
served the  lady,  going  on  with  her 
work.  "I  don't  think  it  is  respectful 
to  you  to  treat  you  so." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  about  a  fire, 
aunt,"  said  the  boy,  good-humour- 
edly. 

"Won't  you  have  some  supper?" 
asked  Bessie,  in  a  low  voice,  coming 
towards  him,  and  pushing  the  curls 
from  his  cold  forehead  with  her  small 
hands. 

"  No,"  he  whispered ;  "  I  am  not 
hungry." 

"I  will  get  you  some  milk  and 
bread  in  a  moment." 

"You  need  not^  indeed,  Bessie;  I 
could  not  eat  to-night." 

"You  are  not  offended  because 
mamma  sent  away  the  tea-things  1" 
asked  the  little  girl,  after  a  pause,  as 
her  mother  left  the  room. 

"Offended!"  repeated  Dillon,  look- 


ing a  little  amused.  "No;  why  should 
I  be,  when  I  stayed  so  late  ?' 

"  WelL  why  will  you  not  have  any 
supper?'^ 

"I  don't  want  any." 

Bessie  thought  Dillon's  eyes  lookwl 
as  if  he  had  a  cold ;  he  was  biting  his 
lip  pretty  hard,  too.  What  if  her 
mother's  treatment  had  really  an- 
noyed him  ]  For  a  long  while  she 
said  nothing;  but  her  glance  was 
directed  ever  and  anon  to  the  figure 
of  Dillon  on  the  sofa. 

"  Bessie,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  Mr.  Stutzer  has  got 
nothing  to  eat  I  know  quite  well  he 
is  starving." 

"Whyr 

"Because  Doctor  Ryder  said  so; 
and  I  know  there  was  nothing  in  his 
cupboard  but  a  small  piece  of  bread 
and  cup  of  milk,  when  I  was  search- 
ing for  some  wine  that  the  doctor  told 
me  to  look  for,  while  Mr.  Stutzer  was 
insensible." 

"  But  he  might  not  keep  his  food 
in  the  cupboard,"  said  Bessie,  gravely. 

"There  was  nothing  eatable  any- 
where, in  the  kitchen,  or  any  place 
else  in  the  house,  except  some  brown 
bread  that  his  old  servant  said  be- 
longed to  her.  She  is  a  very  stupid 
woman ;  but  she  told  Doctor  Ryder, 
she  hadn't  bought  any  meat  for  Mr. 
Stutzer  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and 
that  he  never,  now,  liad  any  regular 
breakfast  or  dinner.  She  said  she 
didn't  think  he  cared  for  having 
regular  meals,  on  account  of  his  deli- 
cate health ;  but  I  know  very  well  he 
is  too  poor  to  buy  food.  Doctor  Ryder 
said  he  had  fainted  from  weakness 
and  want  of  proper  nourishment" 

Dillon  ^ot  up  and  walked  about  the 
room,  trying  very  hard  to  repress  the 
tears  that  were  fast  rushing  to  his 
eyes ;  but  he  had  mastered  his  feel- 
ings so  far  as  to  seem  calm  enough 
when  his  aunt  came  back.  Bessie 
could  not  altogether  sympathise  with 
his  sorrow  for  his  poor  tutor ;  she 
thought  it  very  shocking,  of  course, 
for  a  man  to  be  starving ;  but  Dillon 
felt  something  more  than  mere  pity 
for  the  gentle-spirited  man,  who  had 
taken  much  pains  in  teaching  him, 
and  whose  deep  learning  and  high 
order  of  intellect  even  boys  knew  how 
to  appreciate. 

"Oh,  mamma,  Dillon  says  Mr. 
Stutzer  is  so  poor  he  has  nothing  to 
eat,"  observed  Bessie,  when  her  mo- 
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ther  wag  acain  seated  at  the  little 
work-table,  busily  engaged  in  the  de- 
sign of  a  Berlin- wool  man,  with  square 
*  featares. 

"  How  does  that  happen  1  I  fancy 
he  is  something  of  a  miser." 

"No,  indeed  aunt,"  said  Dillon, 
dejectedly,  "  DoctOT  Ryder  says  he  is 
sinking  from  poeitiTe  starvation." 

^  Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  misers 
have  starved  themselves.  I  have  read 
of  many  cases  of  the  kind.  There 
was  old  Dan  Ripton,  who  lived  for 
years  like  a  begfl^ar,  and  in  the  end 
died  worth  several  thousand  pounds." 

Dillon  silently  hoped  this  notion 
about  misers  would  go  out  of  his 
Aunt's  head;  he  thereupon  waited 
•ome  minutes  before  renewing  the 
conversation.  The  old  gentleman 
asleep  before  the  fire  continued  snor- 
ing in  different  keys  and  tones  all  the 
while;  once  starting  up  suddenly 
for  an  instant  with  a  quick,  bewil- 
dered inquiry,  "What  are  you  all 
about  ?  who*8  dying  V  and  then  re- 
lapsing to  slumber  without  receiving 
any  answer  or  attention. 

"  What  made  Doctor  Ryder  fancy 
that  the  man  did  not  get  enough  to 
eat  1^  asked  the  sharp  lady,  after  a 
pause. 

**  I  suppose  he  looked  so  thin." 

"  Pooh !  there  are  many  thin  i>eople 
that  eat  plenty.  I  recollect  hearing  of 
a  man  who  could  eat  a  leg  of  mutton 
at  a  meal,  and  yet  looked  like  a  ske- 
leton.- 

"  But  Mr.  Stutzer's  servant  says  he 
never  buys  any  meat  now,"  observed 
Bessie. 

"  Who  would  mind  what  a  servant 
said  I  Very  likely  they  are  all  in  a 
league  together,  wanting  to  excite 
pi^.  For  myself  I  never  approved 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  that 
man ;  but  you  know  Mrs.  Meildam 
would  force  us  to  employ  him,  and 
here  you  see  is  the  end  of  it  Pretend- 
ing indeed  to  teach  you  out  of  com- 
plunent,  and  disappointing  all  the 
other  boys'  fathers  and  mothers  b^ 
saying  he  wasn't  able  to  continue  his 
instructions  to  them.  Why  should 
he  make  any  difference  between  you 
and  the  rest  of  his  pupils  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  he  has  some  view  in  it. 

Dillon  was  quick-witted  enough, 
yet,somehow,he  rarely — very  rarely — 
made  a  sharp  answer.  Nobody  knew 
better  when  people  were  taUnng  un- 
leasonably  ;  but  nobody  knew  better 


how  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the  right 
place. 

"  It  is  very  odd  he  has  no  respect- 
able friends  to  help  him  if  he  lb  so 
poor,"  continued  the  Aunt;  "  I  never 
trust  these  wonderful  stories  of 
poverty  and  starvation." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Stutzer  is  ashamed  to 
let  people  know  how  poor  he  is."  re- 
plied Dillon.  "Doctor  Ryder  told  me 
not  to  let  him  find  out  that  we 
thought  he  had  no  food  or  money." 

"  What  good  would  that  do  him  1" 
inquired  the  lady,  taking  a  fresh  nee- 
dleful of  wool,  for  she  was  now  shad- 
ing an  angular  arm. 

"*  I  suppose  Doctor  Ryder  thought 
he  would  feel  so  much  ashamed." 

"  How  ridiculous !  As  if  a  man 
could  expect  to  die  of  starvation 
without  people  finding  it  out  It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 
the  poor  would  just  seek  relief  at  the 
workhouse  at  once,  instead  of  holding 
out  on  charity  till  every  one's  patience 
is  worn  out    Depend  upon  it,  if  peo- 

fle  come  to  poverty,  they  deserve  it. 
never  knew  anyone  that  didn't 
There  was  old  Nancy  Perkins,  who 
was  found  dead  in  the  streets  one 
moiiiing,  and  she  had  brought  herself 
to  be^ry  by  drunkenness.  She 
would  sell  the  clothes  off  her  back  for 
gin ;  and  hundreds  of  others  the  same. 
There  is  no  believing  anything  that 
these  paupers  say.  I  have  been  de- 
ceived over  and  over  again  by  plausi- 
ble stories." 

Dillon  went  back  to  the  sofa  and 
held  his  peace.  Bessie  watched  him 
anxiously. 

**  Mamma,  could  we  not  send  Mr. 
Stutzer  something?"  she  asked  gently. 

"Send  him  what?" 

"Anything  nice ;  a  chicken,  or  some 
hlanc  mange  V^ 

"  Or  some  pickled  oysters  or  salmon, 
aunt!"  broke  in  Dillon,  eagerly, 
starting  up. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  do ;  I  wish  you  would." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I  know^ou  will; 
you  can't  refuse ;  you  will  give  us 
leave  to  make  up  a  nice  present  for 
the  poor  man." 

"  BUinc  mange !  Pickled  oysters !" 
exclaimed  the  mother,  in  slow,  em- 
phatic tones.  "  Pretty  thing,  indeed. 
What  is  he  to  me  that  I  should  be 
expected  to  support  him  !  I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  doing  so." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  you  know  you  will, 
when  I  wish  it,'    said  Bessie,  who 
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knew,  alas !  too  well,  her  own  power. 
"Dillon  and  I  must  have  our  own 
way  this  once." 

*^  There  is  some  cheese  there  in  the 
pantry  this  long  time  that  you  may 
take  to  him  ii  you  like,  and  some 
slices  of  cold  mutton  *  but  I  intended 
them  for  old  Jenny  Black." 

"That  would  affront  him,  aunt," 
said  Dillon,  gloomily. 

"Why,  mamma,  he  would  think 
we  thought  him  a  common  beggar,  if 
we  sent  him  that,"  observed  Bessie, 
whose  chief  aim  in  these  charitable 
suggestions  was  to  please  her  cousin 
DiUon. 

"And  what  is  he  starving  for,  if 
he  won*t  eat  any  thing  he  gets  ?" 

"A  sick  man  couldn't  eat  cold 
mutton  or  cheese,"  murmured  Dillon. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care ;  he  ought  to 
be  glad  to  get  anything,  if  he  is  so 
poor  as  you  want  to  make  me  be- 
lieve." 

"  Give  me  the  key  of  the  larder, 
mamma,"  demanded  Bessie,  in  a  tone 
that  showed  she  was  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  having  her  own  way ; 
"Dillon  and  I  will  make  a  survey  of 
the  good  things  there,  and  I  shall  pack 
a  little  basket  for  him  to  carry  to  Mr. 
Stutzer,  on  his  way  to  school  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Who  is 
this  foreigner,  that  we  should  be  ex- 
pected to  feed  him  up  and  pamper 
him  ]" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  I  have  got  the  key !" 
exclaimed  Bessie,  laughing,  as  she 
put  her  little  hand  into  the  small  bas- 
ket on  her  mother's  work-table. 
"  Oome,  now,  let  us  all  go  down  to 
the  larder,"  and  the  wayward  girl 
ran  merrily  to  the  door.  Her  mother 
rose  hastily  to  follow,  scolding, 
frowning,  and  smiling  by  turns  ;  but 
Bessie  far  outstripped  her,  and  had 
reached  the  lower  depths  of  the 
house  ere  she  was  down  the  first  flight 
of  stairs.  Dillon  followed  also ;  and 
he  and  his  aunt  had  just  arrived  at 
the  larder  door  as  Bessie  was  con- 
templating a  dish  of  collared  eels,  and 


a  cold  roasted  partridge  lying  on  a 
shelf  before  her.  What  wonderful 
things  were  in  that  cool  and  some- 
what damp  pantry— what  a  medley 
of  different  odours— what  bottles  of 
bright  coloured  liquids— wliat  mys- 
tenous  crocks  tied  down  with  brown 
paper  coverings ! 

'*  Mamma,  this  partridge  will  just 
do,  and  some  of  the  oysters  in  that 
lar  up  there.  Now,  please,  do  not 
look  so  cross.  You  will  let  me  do  as 
I  like  this  once,  like  a  dear  mother, 
and  say  we  may  have  them." 

The  mother  scolded,  grumbled,  re- 
monstrated ;  Dillon  and  Bessie  en- 
treated ;  and,  finally,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  fill  a  little  basket  with  dif- 
ferent good  things  suitable  for  a  deli- 
cate appetite.  The  cold  partridge 
went  in  first,  then  a  pot  of  marma- 
lade, then  a  small  jar  of  pickled 
oysters,  which  Bessie  tied  down  very 
neatly  with  her  own  fair  hands,  while 
her  mother  looked  on,  prophesying 
that  Dillon  would  break  the  things 
carrying  them,  and  that  Mr.  Stutzer 
woiud  not  thank  anybody  for  any- 
thing. Dillon  looked  happy  at  last 
He  grew  rather  hungry,  too,  while 
looking  at  all  the  gomi  things  in  the 
pantry ;  but  he  did  not  ask  for  any 
supper  that  night  Up  to  his  cold 
bedroom,  far  away  at  the  top  of  the 
large  house,  he  repaired  thoughtfully. 
The  moon  was  shining  brightly  no^ 
and  it,  and  the  clouds  after  it,  seemed 
rushing  before  the  wind  at  a  furious 
pace.  Opening  the  window,  the  boy 
looked  out,  leaning  on  his  elbows. 
He  could  see  the  town,  and  the  church 
spire,  and  the  pavement  beneath  glis- 
tening with  the  lately  fallen  rain; 
he  could  see  the  gas-lamps,  looking 
blurred  and  dim,  dotting  tne  streets ; 
but  it  was  not  of  these  tnings  he  was 
thinking.  He  liked  the  cold  wind 
blowing  on  his  forehead,  and  that  was 
why  he  leaned  there  looking  out 
His  meditations  were  not  of  tops  or 
dogs,  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes^  or  even 
of  supper,  but  simply  of  his  tutor, 
Mr.  Stutzer. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
DILLOIf  cmosBii. 


And  what  is  Dillon  Crosbie  doing  in 
his  aunt's  house  ?  Has  he  no  other 
home  1  He  has  not  The  fat  gen- 
tleman whom  we  found  dozing  at  the 


parlour  fire  was  his  mother's  only 
brother;  he  had  been  much  oldtf 
than  she  was,  and  he  had  always  re- 
garded her  rather  as  a  father  than  a 
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Ifother.  At  seyenteen  she  married, 
18  everybody  thought,  m  a  Terjr  pro- 
misiog  way,  and  becamie  the  wife  of 
a  dashing  and  handsome  Captain, 
Bagwell  Croebie,  of  the  Dra- 
goons, who  had  the  name  of  large 
estates  in  IrelaDd — the  name,  but 
eertainly  not  the  gain,  the  property 
being  heavily  mor&aged,  even  in  his 
&th^s  lifetime.  Mr&  Crosbie's  for- 
tune was  considerable,  but  it  did  not 
suffice  to  pay  her  husband's  debts. 
Grosbie  Court  was  a  fine  old  Irish 
mansioiLand  required  numerous  ser- 
vants. There  were  carriages,  and 
horses^  and  do^  to  be  kept  up,  and 
Ca{>tam  Crosbie  found  it  hard  to  re- 
trench bis  expenses.  His  father  and 
grandfathers  nad  always  been  hospi- 
table and  leading  people  in  their 
county.  How  could  he  bring  him- 
self to  sink  down  into  obscurity  ? 
He  could  not  brin^  himself  to  it,  but 
others  did  it  for  him.  Creditors  ac- 
cumulated ;  they  clamoured  for  pav- 
roent ;  the  estates  were  not  entailed  : 
one  by  one  they  were  sold  off ;  and 
even  *Mr&  Crosbie  was  induced  to 
give  up  her  marriage  settlement  to 
save  her  husband's  honour.  Sorrow- 
fully Captain  Crosbie,  with  his  wife 
and  little  son,  Dillon,  left  his  once 
splendid  home  to  settle  down  in  an 
ocseore  lodging  in  Dublin,  where  he 
lived  but  a  few  months,  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  carrying  him  off  suddenlv. 
while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  Old 
Mr.  Pilmer — Mra  Crosbie's  father- 
had  refused  to  help  his  son-in-law  in 
his  misfortunes.  He  had  given  his 
daughter  a  large  fortune,  and  was  de- 
termined he  would  do  nothing  more 
for  her.  Arthur  Pilmer,  the  brother, 
would  gladly  have  rendered  her  as- 
sIstanccL  Im^  unfortunately,  he  had 
never  been  a  Davourite  with  his 
&ther,  who,  though  he  had  given  him 
BO  profession,  allowed  him  so  small 
an  income  during  his  lifetime,  that 
he  could  neither  marry  himself,  nor 
help  his  married  sister.  When  the 
(dd  gentleman  died,  he  left  all  his 
money  to  his  son  Arthur,  the  will 
being  dated  several  years  back,  at  a 
time  when  the  Crosbies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  well  enough  off,  and  be- 
fore Dillon  was  bom.  Immediately 
on  coining  into  possession  of  a  large 
fortune.  Arthur  Pilmer  determined 
to  render  assistance  to  his  sister. 
He  set  off  at  once  for  Ireland,  where, 
to  his  infinite  grief^  he  found  Mrs. 


Crosbie  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. It  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
for  her  beyond  soothing  her  dying 
moments  by  assurances  of  protecting 
her  boy,  and  providing  for  him  as  a 
gentleman.  He  waited  in  Dublin 
till  the  grave  opened  to  receive  his 
sister,  and  then  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  his  younff 
nephew,  then  about  two  years  old. 
Marrying  almost  immediately.  Mr. 
Pilmer  determined  that  Dillon  snould 
always  find  a  home  under  his  roof. 
He  always  treated  him  with  kind- 
ness; but  he  was  an  indolent  man, 
easily  influenced  by  any  spirit  more 
energetic  than  his  own,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  wife  was  by  no  means  of 
a  charitable  disposition.  The  boy, 
from  the  wreck  of  his  father's  for- 
tune, possessed  only  six  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world ;  and  this  sum 
being  invested  in  Government  funds, 
at  three  per  cent,  produced  an  inter- 
est of  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  which 
helped  to  pay  for  his  schooling  and 
clothes.  But  his  aunt  was  the  most 
economical  of  women,  and  she  some- 
times thought  it  hard  to  be  obliged 
to  support  a  great  boy,  who  consumed 
nearlv  three  times  as  much  as  her 
daughter  Bessie ;  and  beins  deter- 
mined that  his  clothes  should  cost  as 
little  as  possible,  she  always  got  them 
made  by  the  cheapest  tailors,  while 
orders  were  given  that  his  shoes 
should  be  made  a  size  larger  than  the 
dimensions  of  his  feet,  lest  the  latter 
should  grow  more  quickly  than  the 
former  wore  out.  Dillon  did  not  like 
to  be  dressed  worse  than  other  lads, 
but  he  was  not  of  a  naturegiven  to 
grumbling  or  murmuring.  He  never 
fancied  he  was  not  understood  or  ap- 
preciated ;  he  never  entertained  dark 
thoughts  of  running  awi^  from  his 
unclos  house,  and  turning  sidlor,  or 
soldier,  or  scavenger^  or  anything  else 
likely  to  improve  his  temporal  con- 
dition. Ye^  he  was  not  wanting  in 
proper  spirit  He  never  cringed  to 
any  one,  though  he  never  felt  tijat  he 
ought  to  be  unhappy  because  he  was 
depending  on  people  who  were  not 
his  parents.  Perhaps  he  knew  that 
he  had  strong  arms  and  legs,  and  a 
healthy  frame,  and  that,  even  if  his 
unde  and  aunt  turned  him  adriO^  he 
could  earn  a  livelihood  by  some 
means.  The  boys  at  school  at  first 
laughed  at  his  dresd,  but  he  laughed 
himself  too,  and  then  the  merriment 
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eeased  to  be  an  excitement  It  could 
not  vex  him,  8o  its  aim  was  frus- 
trated His  superiorsize  and  strength, 
and  his  well-known  courage,  pre- 
vented his  schoolfellows  from  thinking 
his  good-humour  was  assumed  from 
fear.  There  was  not  a  boy  at  Mr. 
Benson's  academy  that  he  could  not 
have  beaten,  had  he  been  engaged  in 
a  boxing  match.  Once,  and  only 
once,  he  had  been  exasperated  to 
enter  into  combat  at  the  school,  his 
antagonist  being  a  much  older  and 
larger  boy  than  himself.  The  renown 
of  this  fight  lived  long  at  the  school, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  strength  or 
both  combatants.  Dillon's  foe  was 
Tom  Ryder,  the  only  son  of  the  chief 
physician  at  Yaxley— a  young  gentle- 
man notorious  for  being  a  bully,  and 
regarded  as  generally  formidable. 
On  this  memorable  day  he  was  tor- 
menting a  lame  boy — a  parlour 
boarder  at  the  school — when  Dillon 
Crosbie,  roused  to  a  pitch  of  indig- 
nation, became  the  little  fellow's 
champion.  A  grand  combat  ensued. 
Shouts  rose  on  the  air  as  the  fight 
waxed  vigorous.  "  Hurrah,  Crosbie  I" 
"Well  done, Ryder!"  burst  from  ad- 
miring lookers  on,  as  each  antagonist 
seem^  rising  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
finally,  the  triumphant  cries  grew 
more  enthusiastic,  as  Dillon  proved 
himself  the  victor,  while  Tom  Ryder 
lay  flat  on  the  ground.  For  some 
time  a  coolness  naturally  existed 
between  Rvder  and  Crosbie,  but  it 
soon  passed  away,  and  they  were 
friends  again,  little  knowing  how 
greatly  they  would  interfere  with  each 
other  m  after  Jife.  Curiously  enough, 
from  that  day  Tom's  father  admired 
his  son's  conqueror,  for  he  heard  all 
about  the  fight,  and  the  cause  of  it, 
and  Doctor  Ryder  was  a  generous 
hearted  man. 

"Never  fight,  Dillon,"  he  said, 
"except  in  a  cause  like  that— it  is 
the  only  one  justifiable,"  and  the  her- 
culean physician  couj,'hed  violently, 
running  his  fingers  through  his  bushy 
hair. 

On  the  whole,  young  Crosbie  got 
on  very  well  at  Mr.  Benson's,  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it,  for  he 
did  not  spend  much  time  thinking 
of  himself  in  any  respect  It  was 
well  that  nature  had  so  far  gifted 
him,  for  no  careful  training  had  been 
resorted  to  at  home  to  form  his  mind. 
His  uncle,  though  kin<l-hearted,  was 


indolent,  and  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  educating  youth ;  while  his  wif^ 
though  over  careful  about  household 
matters  and  all  worldly  affairs,  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  moulding 
the  principles  of  either  lier  own  chil- 
dren or  her  nephew.    Bessie  was  her 
especial  pet  and  darling,  the  only 
creature  on  earth  round  whom  her 
heart  was  twined  very  closely  ;  yet 
she  was  not  always  gentle  to  her. 
The  poor  child  was  scolded  and  petted 
by  tiuus— rarely  ever  permitted  to  do 
anything  without  a  sort  of  sham  com- 
bat,  which  always  ended  in  her  gain- 
ing her  own  way.    Baesie  knew  this 
well,  and  her  mother's  "  No"  might 
as  well  have  been  **  Yes"  for  all  she 
valued  it   Yet  nature  had  also  gifted 
her  largely ;  her  disposition  was  of  a 
fine  order— her  feelings  quick — her 
delicacy  of  mind  remarkable.     How 
often  do  we  find  such  children  where 
they  could  be  least  expected — grow- 
ing up  in  ungenial  spots— surrounded 
by  circumstances  of  adverse  kindf 
Like  plants  of  a  rare  order  sprin^ng 
up    in   some   uncultivated   garaen. 
wnose  owner  does  not   understana 
their  value,   Dillon  and  Bessie,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  grew  from  day 
to  day,  perfectly  unlike  any  one  round 
them.     The  latter  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges   of  an   only    child  —  her 
younger  sister,  Mary,  having  resided, 
since  early  childhood,  with  a  wealthy 
godmother— a  Mrs.  Devenish — who 
was  a  distant  relative  of  Mrs.  Pilmer, 
and  who,  having  no  children  of  her 
own,  was  a  person  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, when  she  requested  permission 
to  keep  her  little  god-daughter  from 
year  to  year  under  her  roof  as  her 
own  child    Mrs.  Pilmer,  after  a  few 
natural   scruples,  consented  to  the 
arrangement;  and  it  was  only  as  a 
visiter  that  little  Mary  Pilmer  made 
her  appearance  once  a  year,  or  so, 
at  her  parents'  house  at  Yaxley,  ac- 
companied by  her  very  pompous  god- 
mother, who  always  travelled  in  her 
own  carriage,  and  brought  with  her 
her  own  servants,  when  she  made 
her  advent  at  the  Pilmers'  residence. 
Bessie  had  strong  feelings :  she  loved 
her  father  and  mother  witn  intensity, 
and  her  cousin  Dillon  also  held  a 
high  place  in  her  afi*ections.    Often 
she  WHS  pained  by  her  mother's  treat- 
ment of  him.    Many  a  bitter  tear  she 
shed  when  she  felt  that  he  was  too 
severely  punished  for  any  childish 
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mifldemeanor.  Dillon  loved  her  too 
— ^thejr  were  as  confidential  as  brother 
and  sister — rarely  <}uarrelling,  though 
Bessie  was  often  inclined  to  be  ty- 
rannical in  planning  games  and  plays, 
and  having  her  own  way  in  all  their 


rrts.  Indeed,  an  occasional  fear 
t  across  the  very  shrewd  mind  of 
Mrs.  Pilmer  that  this  affection  mi^ht 
possibly  ripen  into  a  deeper  feelmg 
as  time  wore  on. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


THS  P&^ANT  TO  TH>  SICK  MAIf . 


Dillon  got  up  very  early  next  day, 
and  dres^  more  briskly  than  usual. 
He  hurriedly  took  his  breakfast — 
some  slices  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of 
milk  which  had  been  left  as  usual  for 
him  on  the  parlour  sideboard  the 
night  before—  for  the  family  breakfast- 
hour  at  the  Pilmers*  house  was  a  very 
late  one,  and  the  lad  was  generally 
long  at  school  before  his  uncle's 
mominff  repast  had  commenced. 
Bessie  had  been  careful  to  place  the 
well-filled  basket  also  on  the  side- 
board ;  and  it  was  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  that  Dillon  shut  the  hall-door 
after  him  that  day — his  books  fast- 
ened together  by  a  strap,  in  one  hand 
—the  basket  in  the  other.  How  cold 
it  was  !  A  thick  carpet  of  snow  lay 
on  the  ground  ;  sparrows  were  twit- 
tering and  fluttering  on  the  house- 
tops as  he  came  into  the  town,  which 
was  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
his  ancle's  villa  in  the  suburbs.  The 
dear  blue  sky  looked  very  frosty — all 
was  bright,  white,  and  icy.  His  shoes 
Bank  with  a  crisp,  crackling  sound  into 
the  snow,  leavmg  large  footprints  in 
it ;  his  hands  were  redder  than  ever — 
his  nose  quite  blue.  Now  and  then 
he  paused  m  his  swift  course,  and  laid 
his  books  down,  to  have  a  fling  at  a 
woodpecker  or  blackbird  hovering  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town — now  and 
then  he  made  a  snowball  and  sent  it 
flying  at  some  particular  point  of 
&im,  and  then  he  sped  on,  all  the 
swifter,  to  make  up  for  time  lost.  As 
he  neared  the  cottage  where  Mr. 
Statzer lived,  his  pace  slackened ;  and 
on  arriving  finally  at  the  door,  he 
waited  a  moment  before  lifting  the 
knocker:  then  he  rapped  gently.  The 
old,  half  blind  woman,  Margaret 
Spars,  made  her  appearance,  looking 
much  as  usual. 

"  How  is  Mr.  Stutzer  1"  he  asked, 
shaking  the  snow  off  his  feet  on  the  mat. 

**  What  V  in  a  loud,  slightly  angry 
tone. 

^'How  is  Mr.  Stutzer  this  morn- 


ing 1"   repeated  the   boy  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  Not  much  different,  I  believe." 

"Can  I  see  him  r 

"  Can  you  what  f*  very  frowningly 
was  demanded,  as  if  Dillon  had  m^e 
some  reprehensible  request 

"See  him !"  shouted  the  lad. 

"You  needn't  bawl  so  loud.  Fm 
not  deaf  if  you'd  speak  plain.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  can  see  him  or 
not  I'll  ask,"  and  the  old  woman 
hobbled  away.  She  returned  as  soon 
as  could  be  expected  from  her  lei- 
surely movements,  and  informed  Dil- 
lon that  he  might  walk  in.  He  ap- 
Eroached  the  little  parlour  where  he 
ad  always  been  accustomed  to  find 
Mr.  Stutzer. 

"He  isn't  there,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

"Where  is  he,  then  1" 

"  In  his  own  room — where  else?" 

"  But  did  he  say  that  I  might  go 
to  him]"  asked  the  boy,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  he  said  nothing  of  that." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of  his  going  anywhere." 

Dillon  would  have  laughed  if  he 
had  been  in  a  laughing  mood,  but  he 
merely  asked  his  question  over  again. 

"  Yes ;  he  said  you  might  go  to 
him — but  don't  stop  long — the  doctor 
said  last  night  he  wasn't  to  talk 
much." 

With  a  grave  face  the  boy  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  sick  room,  trying  to 
walk  as  softly  as  his  shoes  would  per- 
mit, but  the  heavy  soles  would  come 
down  with  unexpected  creaks,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts.  At  last  he  had  reached 
his  destination.  He  found  Mr.  Stut- 
zer, dressed,  even  to  his  boots,  but 
lying  on  his  bed.  He  smiled  as  the 
boy  entered,  and  for  a  moment  a  faint 
red  hue  stole  over  his  face,  leaving  it, 
when  gone,  so  white  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  glisten. 

"Gk)od  morning,  sir,  I  hope  you 
feel  better,"  said  Dillon^  taking  the 
cold  hand  extended  to  hma.    . 
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*' Ithink Ido/* replied  Mr.  Stuteer. 

Hia  young  friend  now  stood  rather 
awkwardly,  with  his  basket  in  his 
hand,  not  knowine  how  he  had  best 
be^n  to  speak  of  the  presents  it  con- 
tained. 

"  My  uncle~no,  my  aunt,  sent  you 
a  few  things  here,  sir,  which  he— «he 
thought  you  might  like,''  he  said, 
after  a  long  pause,  looking  confused, 
and  twirling  the  basket. 

*'  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Stutzer,  thinking  he  had 
Detter  thank  in  the  plural  "  What 
are  they,  Dillon  r 

*'  Some  marmalade  and  a  chicken — 
no,  a  partridge— and  oysters,  sir." 

Again  that  fednt  shade  of  red  on 
the  sunken  cheek.  Was  it  summoned 
there  by  pleasure  ot  by  pain  1 

''Thank  you,  Dillon— thank  your 
aunt  yery  much  for  me." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dillon,  very  softlv, 
layinic  down  the  basket  on  a  table 
beside  the  bed,  on  which  rested  some 
phials— those  sinister  little  adorn- 
ments of  the  invalid's  room. 

Two  little  feet  were  now  heard 
patterinji^  towards  the  chamber.  The 
child  lizette  stood  in  the  doorway, 
looking  through  it,  half  smilingly, 
half  timidly. 

"  Come  in,  missy,"  said  her  father. 

"Come,"  added  Dillon,  going  to- 
wards her,  "won't  you  say  good 
morning )" 

"  Yes ;  but  why  are  you  here  so 
early  ?"  asked  the  little  girl  raising 
her  iarce  eyes  inquiringly  to  the  boy's 
faoe,  ^'Did  you  bring  that  basket  f 
What  is  in  it?" 

"  Show  her,"  said  Mr.  Stutrer. 

Dillon  took  up  the  cover  and  ex- 
plamed  the  contents. 

"And  jrou  brought  all  these  to 
papa )"  said  the  child,  looking  with 
awe  and  admiration  at  the  lad 
"  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  them  f" 

'^  Oh,Licette,  do  not  ask  questions," 
said  Mr.  Stutser,  colouring. 

"  I  did  not  pay  for  them,  missy." 
said  Dillon,  good-humouredly.  I 
haven't  any  money— -they  all  belonged 
to  my  aunt" 

"  Then  you  are  poor,  like  me  V*  ob- 
served Lizette,  looking  as  if  she  felt 
herself  on  an  equality  with  Master 
Crosbie. 

"  I'll  come  again  to  see  you  in  the 
evening,"  said  Dillon,  as  he  was  going 
away. 


"  Yes ;  and  you  may  bring  your 
books  also.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  hear  you  read." 

"  I  hope  you  may,  sir.  Good  morn- 
ing," and  he  left  the  room.  Lizette 
foDowed  him. 

"Will  you  tell  me  something f 
she  whispered. 

"  Yes— if  I  can,"  said  Dillon,  smil- 
ing  at  her  earnestness. 

^*  Is  papa  thinking  of  going  away 
from  this?" 

"  I  don't  know— wh)r  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  he  is ;  he  intends 
to  leave  me  behind  and  go  to 
mamma." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  He  told  me  so.  Who  is  the  mei- 
seujger  that  is  coming  for  him  ?" 

'MiVliat  messenger  ?"  asked  the  boy, 
looking  rather  bewildered. 

"The  messenger  that  came  for 
mamma.  Will  you  tell  papa  to  send 
him  away  when  he  comes  i  I  won't 
stay  here  without  him.  Tell  papa 
not  to  leave  me." 

"  I  am  sure  he  won't,  if  he  can  help 
it,"  said  Dillon,  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  of  her  meaning; 
"  but  if  the  messeng^  comes,  lizetta, 
he  will  have  to  go  with  him." 

"Can't  he  run  away  or  hide?" 
asked  the  child,  her  eyes  burning 
darkly. 

"Gfood-bye.  missy — have  you  my 
pictures  sa^  ?"  said  the  boy,  changing 
the  conversation ;  and  then,  without 
witinff  for  a  reply,  he  opened  the 
hall-door  and  went  out 

"  What  are  vou  doing  here  ?"  de- 
manded old  Margaret,  grasping  the 
child  by  the  arm,  as  she  found  her 
standing  close  to  the  hall-door  long 
afterwards. 

"Don't  let  anybody  in  that  comes 
butDoc  tor  RyderandMaster  Crosbie,** 
said  the  child. 

"  Get  along  there  to  your  breakfast 
Drat  the  child— what  a  plague  she  is ! 
Come^  what  are  you  watching  for  ? 
I'll  pve  your  bread  and  milk  to  the 
cat  if  you  don't  do  as  you  are  bid. 
How  you  drag  the  life  out  o'  me ! 
Ugh!  I'dratherbe  breaking  stones." 

Meekly  enough,  Lixette  went  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  ate  her  morning 
repast  looking  very  often  out  of  the 
barred  window  with  the  bull'a-eyed 
panes,  for  some  beins  whom  she  fan- 
cied was  coming  to  do  her  an  injury. 

"Be  quick!  be  quick!"  shouted 
the  old  woman,  impatienUy,  at  the 
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diild  lingered  over  her  breakfast 
Lwette  was  indulging  in  the  projec< 
tion  of  a  scheme  tor  baffling  ner 
dreaded  enemy.  Could  not  doors  and 
idndowB  be  defended  against  all  in- 
vasion of  intruders  1  Couldn't  Mar- 
garet say  her  father  was  not  at  home 
if  any  unwelcome  visiter  came  to  him  1 

Her  father,  meanwhile,  on  his  bed 
upstairs,  lay  for  a  long  while  without 
stirring.  Then  he  got  up,  and  looked 
at  the  things  in  the  basket  near  him, 
taking  them  out  one  by  one,  and  put- 
ting each  on  the  table.  There  was 
the  partridge  lying  on  a  little  plate^ 
Tery  brown  and  tempting,  then  the 
Uttle  jar  of  oysters  and  the  pot  of 
mannidade.  Ah.  they  were  all  very 
good,  but  he  could  not  try  anything. 
Somedraughts  that  Doctor  Ryder  sent 
last  night  and  that  morning  seemed 
to  revive  him  more  than  anything 
dse;  they  were  very  bitter,  but  they 
gave  a  pleasant,  warm  sensation — 
quite  an  exhilaration  of  spirits.  The 
truth  was,  they  were  nearly  altogether 
composed  of  good  port  wine,  drawn 
from  the  well-stock^cellar  of  the  Yax- 
ley physician,  and  disguised  by  various 
i^ees  and  a  few  dropsof  bitter  essence, 
to  make  them  taste  like  medicine. 

**  How  am  I  to  pay  for  it  I*'  was  the 
question  that  always  rose  to  the  sick 
man's  mind,  as  he  took  the  hourly 
dnuffht  prescribed.  Yet  he  was  not 
utterly  without  money— there  was  a 
solitaiy  five-pound  note  laid  carefully 
by,  which  he  had  hoped  he  might  not 
have  been  called  upon  to  spend. 
Months  ago  it  had  been  set  aside  to 
pay  for  his  own  burial ;  and  besides 
that)  he  possessed  a  sovereign  or  two, 


which  were  to  be  doled  out,  little  by 
little,  for  his  child's  food,  as  long  as 
they  would  last  A  doctor's  fee  was 
a  heavy  sum,  and  medicine  too  was 
expensive.  He  feared  the  treasured 
five  pounds  must  soon  be  changed. 
As  in  many  other  ways,  Paul  Stutzer 
had  been  over-tasking  his  strength  for 
some  weeks  back,  in  the  denial  of 

§  roper  nourishment,  and  now  the 
read  reality  forced  itself  upon  him, 
that  human  nature  was  sinking  almost 
beyond  relief.  What  of  his  orphan 
child,  left  to  a  pitiless  world !  Would 
the  doors  of  a  workhouse  receive  her, 
his  precious  darling,  whose  birth, 
long  i^er  his  marriage,  had  been  so 
joyously  welcomed  in  his  home  at 
Climsley)  Would  the  delicate  little 
form  have  to  bear  coarse  hardships  1 
Would  she  learn  to  speak  the  lansniage 
of  peasants,  and  earn  her  bread  as  a 
menial  1  Had  he  not  vexed  her  grand- 
aunt,  by  proudly  withdrawing  his  vnfe 
and  child  from  her  house,  because  she 
wished  to  tyrannize  over  them  all 
three^ow  different  might  mattersnow 
be.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
if  he  had  humbly  borne  every  slight, 
every  rude  speech,  every  taunt,  rather 
than  now  feel  tliat  his  child  would 
soon  have  no  friend  in  the  world  1 
Could  he  not  still  beg,  crave,  humbly 
crave  for  her)  Yes,  he  might  write 
such  a  letter  as  it  must  move  any 
woman's  heart  to  read.  He  tooiUd 
write  such  a  letter.  Poor  Paul !  Ah ! 
the  spirit  might  be  willing,  but  the 
flesh  was  very,  very  weak.  No  more, 
no  more,  would  those  thin  fingers 
guide  pen  and  ink !  The  messenger 
was,  indeed,  coming  swiftly. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


TBI  WALK  m  TBI  SirOW.— THB  MALSDIGTIOV. 


BiIxoN  did  not  stay  to  play  after 
school  that  day.  The  boys  were  mak- 
ing snow-balls  and  snow  figures  of 
large  dimensions  in  the  play-ground, 
but  he  contented  himself  by  merely 
pelting  half  a  dozen  balls  at  his  com- 
rades, and  receiving  a  considerable 
payment  in  return.  He  did  not  feel 
oispoeed  for  fun  that  afternoon,  and 
ratner  earlier  than  usual  he  went 
h^me,  intending  to  read  quietly  till 
tiie  hmir  would  arrive  for  him  to 
proceed  once  more  to  Mr.  Stutzer's 
eottai^  The  moment  he  entered  the 
b(mse  Bessie  ran  down  the  stairs, 


equipped  in  bonnet  and  pelisse,  fol- 
lowed by  her  mother,  who  was  utter- 
ing dreary  lamentations,  mingled  with 
sharp  bursts  of  scolding. 

"  You  headstrong  girl,  I  won't  allow 
it,  indeed !  Such  a  day — snow  ankle 
deep  on  the  ground !  It  is  the  greatest 
folly  I  ever  heard  of!  Put  it  out  of 
your  head,  miss.'* 

*'  Yes,  mamma,  I  will  put  the  snow 
quite  out  of  my  head,"  said  Bessie, 
turning  her  laughing  face  towards  her 
mother.  "I  will  completely  forget 
there  is  such  a  thing.  Dear  mamma, 
go  back,  upstairs,  and  say  I  may  go. 
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What  is  the  nse  of  looking  so  cross ! 
Can't  you  let  me  have  my  own  way 
this  once.  Dillon,  put  your  cap  on — 
you  are  coming  out  with  me." 

**What  am  I  to  do  with  such  a 
child  r'  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
mother.  *^I  can  assure  you,  I  won't 
nurse  jou  when  you  come  back  to  me, 
coughmgand sneezing — don't  imagine 
I  will  You  are  a  disobedient,  un- 
grateful child." 

"Are  your  shoes  strong?"  asked 
Dillon,  looking  somewhat  doubtfully 
at  Bessie's  feet 

"  No,  but  they  will  do  very  well — 
I  don't  mind  the  snow  in  the  least" 

"  It's  very  deep  then,"  murmured 
Dillon. 

**  Well,  perhaps,  I  may  put  on  over- 
shoes. Mamma,  bring  me  down  my 
over-shoes." 

'*  No,  I  shall  not  It  is  against  my 
consent  that  you  go  out" 

"Then,  I  must  only  go  for  them 
myself^"  said  the  incorrigible  Bessie, 
prepanng  for  a  rush  to  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  house. 

"Stay  there.  You  don't  know 
where  they  are,"  returned  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer.  "I  must  fetch  them  myself." 
And  the  poor  woman  hastened  to  a 
remote  closet  for  the  requisite  shoes, 
while  Bessie  composedly  sat  down  on 
a  haU-chair,  as  if  nothing  remarkable 
was  going  on— and.  indeed,  neither 
there  was,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 

Dillon  stood  shivering  beside  her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to»  Bessie?" 

"  To  Mrs.  Meik]am*s.  ^he  sent  Bing- 
ham with  a  book  to  mamma,  and  a 
message,  saying  she  would  send  the 
pony  phaeton  for  us,  only  the  snow 
was  so  deep,  as  she  would  like  us  to 
spend  the  day  with  her.  Now,  you 
Iniow,"  continued  Bessie,  putting  out 
her  small  hand,  and  looking  uncom- 
monly logical,  "  that  meant  that  she 
wanted  to  see  us ;  and  though  a  pony 
mightn't  be  able  to  trot  in  the  snow, 
I  can  walk  very  well  in  it,  and  you 
can  walk.    So  we'll  have  great  fun 

going  to  the  Best     How   is    Mr. 
tutzer?— you  know  Mrs.  Meiklam 
will  be  asking  for  him." 

"  Fm  afraid  he's  very  ill  still." 

"Poor  old  man!" 

"  He  isn't  an  old  man,"  said  Dillon, 
a  little  indignantly. 

"Is  he  not?    How  long  mamma 
does  eta,jf  with  those  shoes-!     I  shall 
be  off  without  them." 
.  But  MiTs.  Pilmer  was  now  heard 


approaching,  and  down  she  came, 
bearing  along  with  the  required  ar- 
ticles some  extra  pieces  of  muffling. 
With  her  own  hands  she  enveloped 
her  child's  feet,  the  tiniest  and  pret- 
tiest of  feet,  in  the  overshoes,  warning 
her  in  a  tone  of  assumed  asperity  to 
be  sure  to  walk  where  the  snow  was 
shovelled  off  the  pathways,  and  finally 
tying  a  large  comforter  round  her  necK, 
JBessie  kissed  her  mother,  and  thanked 
her,  saying  she  would  be  sure  to  give 
her  love  to  Mrs.  Meiklam :  and  thai 
sallied  forth,  followed  by  Dillon,  who 
was  evidently  a  good  deal  disconcerted 
at  the  idea  of  this  unexpected  excur- 
sion in  the  snow.  Mrs.  Pilmer  held 
open  the  hall-door  for  a  lone  time, 
watchingthe  agile  and  beautiful  figure 
of  her  daughter,  who  turned  her  heacL 
when  advancedalittle  way, and  kissed 
her  hand  to  her.  The  mother  thought 
her  child  very  lovely,  indeed.  Bessie 
was  charmed  with  the  snow,  and 
nothing  but  Dillon's  superior  sense  of 
propriety  would  have  prevented  her 
from  pelting  himself  with  snow-balls 
along  the  way.  Mrs.  Meiklam  lived 
about  a  mile  off.  She  was  an  old  lady, 
distantly  related  to  Mr.  Pilmer,  who 
had  received  many  substantial  marks 
of  favour  from  her  in  his  father's  life- 
time, when  his  paternal  allowance  ran 
short.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
woman's  character  was  her  love  of 
children.  In  the  early  years  of  her 
married  life  she  had  lost  all  her  own 
little  ones— bright,beau tiful  creatures, 
that  only  dwelt  upon  earth  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  passed  away,  leaving 
sad  memories  behind  them.  When- 
ever she  looked  upon  young  children, 
she  thought  of  the  joyous  band,  who 
had,  in  days  long  gone,  made  merry 
round  her  own  hearth.  They  would 
have  been  old  people  now,  past  middle 
age,  had  they  lived,  but  the  dead  do 
not  grow  old.  "  My  little  Lucy  was 
just  like  her,"  or  "My  sweet  Mark 
was  about  his  age  when  he  left  me," 
were  words  often  spoken  by  the  good 
lady,  as  she  beheld  girls  and  boys  play- 
ing near  her,  who  reminded  her  of 
children  lying  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards, in  their  graves.  Veiy  sweet 
and  very  true  are  the  lines  of  the- 
poet — 

"  We  have  some  little  ones  still  ours, 

They  have  kept  the  baby  smile  we  know 
"Which  we  kissed  one  day,  and  hid  with 
flow'rs 
On  their  dead  white  faces,  long  ago." 
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In  many  ways  Mrs.  Meiklam  had 
woved  herself  the  orphan's  friend. 
How  many  men  and  women,  now  ad- 
Tancing  in  years,  heads  of  comfortable 
households,  coald  tell  their  children 
at  Yaxley  and  in  its  neiehboarhood. 
that  the  worthy  lady  at  the  Rest  haa 
set  them  np  in  life — saved  them  from 
a  vagrants  life  perhaps — by  her 
boim^  and  her  kindness)  Many 
^ere  were  indeed,  and  some  farther 
away  than  Yaxley — away  in  distant 
dimes — hard-featured  men,  with  wea- 
ther-beaten faoes,  who,  if  they  chose, 
could  say— "She  taught  me  the  pray- 
ers that  I  think  of  now  in  the  hour 
of  sickness  or  danger.  The  remem- 
bran<^  of  her  comes  into  my  mind 
when  I  see  a  comrade  lying  on  the 
battle-field,  or  flung  into  a  grave  in 
tiie  dark,  wild  sea." 

Thank  Qod,  we  have  many  such 
women  in  our  land,  whose  works  will 
live  long  after  them,  whose  influence 
will  be  lelt  from  ^neration  to  gene- 
ration, when  their  own  names  are 
dean  forgotten— blotted  from  the 
page  of  the  world's  record,  but  stand- 
mg  in  golden  letters  in  the  Book  of 
Life.  Duch  women  and  such  men. 
walking  meeklv  in  their  several 
spheres,  are  as  living  illustrations  of 
the  New  Testament,  carrying  convic- 
tion and  faith  to  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  sceptical,  whom 
words  without  actions  seldom  can  im- 
press. Dillon  and  Bessie  had  been 
espedal  favourites  since  infancy  with 
Mrs.  Meiklam ;  they  were  often  in- 
vited to  her  house,  and  were  indeed 
in  the  possession  of  a  general  and  sin- 
cere invitation  for  any  spare  day  or 
evening ;  the  heartiness  of  the  recep- 
tion they  met  vnth  proving  that  they 
were  really  welcome ;  and  who  are  so 
keen-witted  in  this  respnect  as  chil- 
dren, who  can  so  easily  discover 
who  loves  their  comijany  and  who  is 
weary  of  itl  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  happiness  of  children  much  de- 
pends upon  fruit,  and  Mrs.  Meiklam 
always  nad  the  rosiest  apples,  pre- 
served in  some  mysterious  way,  so  as 
to  taste  and  look  quite  fresh  from  the 
tree  up  to  the  most  wonderful  periods; 
and  tnen  there  were  such  peaches, 
such  plums,  such  nectarines,  in  the 
great  nruit  gardens,  where  little  people 
could  well  lose  themselves  among 
bushes  and  trees ;  for  Mrs.  Meiklam 
was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  people, 
who  rather  objected  to  pruning  and 


lopping  off  branches,  and  she  would 
plant  rose  trees  and  pretty  shrubs  in 
any  vacant  spaces  round  walks,  ffreatly 
to  the  dismav  of  younger  friends,  who 
were  inclined  to  follow  the  newer  sys- 
tem of  giving  fruit  and  vegetables  all 
the  air  possible,  and  banishing  every- 
thing ornamental  from  the  gardens 
devoted  to  use.  Ah !  the  new  system 
may  be  the  right  one— nay,  we  know 
it  u  the  better  one — but  we  have  a 
hankering  after  the  old  bushy  gar- 
dens of  our  infancy— our  good  grand- 
mothers' gardens,  where  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  all  grew  to- 
gether, and  leafy  evergreen  hedges 
w»«  permitted  to  rise  mysteriously 
high— where  the  robin  and  the  thrush 
built  cosy  nests,  and  the  gooseberry 
bushes  branched  out  wildly— yet  bear- 
ing such  quantities  of  fruit  as  one  does 
not  see  much  surpassed  in  trim,  new- 
fashioned  gardens.  Don't  scold  us, 
reader,  though  we  honestly  confess  we 
like  the  look  of  unpruned  trees,  and 
tall,  heavily  laden  rose  bushes,  and 
jagjged  sweet-briar  hedges.  We  know 
It  is  a  naughty,  reprehensible  taste, 
from  the  fact  that  we  would  rather 
they  belonged  to  some  one  else  than 
to  ourselves.  But,  ah !  for  a  good  rush 
through  a  leafy,  untidy,  overgrown, 
dear  old  garden,  with  the  perfume  of 
a  hundred  sweet  shrubs  and  bloomy 
flowers  filling  the  air,  and  rose  leaves 
dropping  about,  and  the  bees  humming 
murmurously.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get our  young  friends. 

"How  funny  everything  looks  in  the 
snow,"  said  Bessie,  as  she  and  Dillon 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  Meiklam's  Best 
**  The  poor  oldeagles  up  there  on  the 
pillars  are  quite  buried.  Don't  you 
like  the  snow,  Dillon?  It  makes  one 
feel  how  comfortable  it  is  to  have  a 
warm  room,  and  screens,  and  heavy 
curtains.** 

"  But  some  people  haven't  any  fires 
or  curtains." 

**  Oh,  no,  the  peasants  haven't ;  but 
I  mean  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Oh, 
look  at  that  old  Jenny  Black  gather- 
ing sticks  and  breaking  the  trees,  and 
lucre's  Luke  Bagley  running  towards 
her!" 

Luke  Bagley  was  Mrs.  Meiklam's 
steward — a  terrible  enemy  of  faggot- 
seekers  on  the  demesne.  Jenny  B&ck 
was  a  wretched-looking  creature, 
half-clad,  half-crazed. 

"  Come  now,  tramp  off,  and  leave 
those  sticks  behind  you!"  shouted 
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the  caretaker,  hurrying  towards  the 
delinquent 

"  Let  me  keep  them,  eir,"  said  the 
woman,  shaking  back  her  long,  tan- 
gled hair :  '*  the  day's  cold,  and  the 
night  'ill  be  worse.  I  haven't  a  spark 
o*  fire  to  boil  kettle  or  pot." 

"  Lay  them  down  !"  shouted  Bag- 
ley,  now  catching  her  arm,  and  shak- 
ing it 

"  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  !  You  haven't 
the  heart  of  a  stone— it's  iron  it  is !" 
screamed  the  wretched  creature,  still 
dutching  her  bundle  of  sticks  with 
both  hands. 

"  Let  her  alone,  Luke,"  said  young 
Crosbie,  coming  up  to  the  rescue — 
*'  let  her  have  her  faggots ;  Mrs. 
Meiklam  wouldn't  mind. 

"You  old  thief!"  continued  Bag- 
ley,  not  heeding  the  boy,  "  I'll  have 
you  sent  to  gaol,  that  I  will !  Come, 
now,  we'll  see  if  you'll  not  let  the 
sticks  go,"  and  he  was  about  to  stiike 
her  withered  hands  with  his  walking- 
cane. 

"  Luke,  you  mustn't,"  said  Dillon, 
colouring  with  indignation,  "  I'll  not 
allow  it^' 

"What  is  it  to  you,  sir?"  demanded 
Bagley,  impertinently.  "Young  folks 
haven't  no  sort  o'  right  to  be  putting 
in  their  tongue  about  what  they  don't 
know  nothing  of.'* 

"  €k)d  bless  you,  young  gentleman 
— Qod  bless  you.  Master  Crosbie !" 
exclaimed  the  woman,  courtseying. 
"  You're  a  true-bom  gentleman,  you 
are!" 

Luke  Barley  raised  his  cane  once 
more  to  strike  Jenny's  hands,  when 
Dillon  snatched  it  out  of  his  grasp, 
and  broke  it  in  two.  so  unexpectedly, 
^yat  Bagley  was  oewildered  j  but, 
•oon  again  furious^  he  would  have 
struck  the  lad  had  ne  dared. 

"Oh,  come  away,  Dillon,"  said 
Bessie,  in  terror,  "  let  Jenny  and  Luke 
fight  it  out  themselves :  they  are  al- 
wavs  fighting  this  way.' 

*' What's  that  you  say.  young 
miss?"  asked  Jenny,  fiercely.  "Is 
that  all  you  care  to  see  an  old  woman 
tyrannized  over  by  an  ill-conditioned 
servant?" 

^  You  should  not  trespass  on  the 


grounds,"  said  the  young  lady,  haugh- 
tily; for,  though  not  unkind,  she 
could  be  occasionally  thoughtless  and 
overbearing.  ",Luke  Bagley  is  only 
doing  his  duty.  Mrs.  Meikhun  wishes 
her  trees  preserved.  Come  away, 
Dillon." 

But  Dillon  would  not  stir;  and, 
awed  by  his  sturdv  defence  of  the 
old  woman,  Luke  felt  inclined  to  give 
up  the  contention.  The  boy  gave 
her  a  sixpence,  and  she  was  departing 
with  her  sticks,  when  suddenly  a 
crazed  light  illuminated  her  facoj 
wrath  distorting  every  feature,  as  she 
stopped  and  confronted  Bessie. 

"Ay,  you're  a  haughty  piece,  Mias 
Pilmer.  It's  fine  bringing  up  vou've 
got !  A  curse  upon  such  pride  !  I 
curse  you  here  tnis  winter  day  !  I 
pray  that  you  may  feel  more  grief 
and  hardship  than  ever  I  have  felt 
in  all  my  life  of  woe  and  sorrow  !  I 
pray  that  your  heart  may  feel  many 
a  smart  that  'ill  blight  it !  Whether 
you  are  rich  or  poor  may  you  wither 
under  this  curse  1 — at  home  or  abroad, 
may  you  live  to  be  sorry  that  you 
ever  were  bom  I" 

Transfixed  by  surprise  and  fear, 
Bessie  dared  not  stir.  She  clnnff  to 
Dillon's  arm,  pale  and  horrified, 
while  the  wretched  creature  poured 
forth  more  wrathful  sentences. 

"Ay,  I'll  live,  maybe,  to  see  you 
humbled,  young  miss ;  and  the  time 
'ill  come  when  you'll  recollect  the 
words  of  Jenny  Black  in  the  woods 
ofMeiklam'sRest!" 

She  turned  away  at  last  Luke 
had  already  disappeared  from  the 
scene ;  and  now  the  gray  shade  of 
evening  was  stealing  over  the  land- 
scape. The  short  winter  day  neared 
its  close.  Dillon  and  Bessie  sained 
the  avenue  quickly,  and  hurried  their 
pace  in  silence.  Blackbirds  were 
hopping  gravely  here  and  there, 
searching  for  what  they  could  not 
find :  now  and  then  the  shrill  cry  oi 
the  bittern,  or  the  falling  of  a  rotten 
branch,  weighed  down  1^  snow,  brokp 
the  general  stillness.  Bessie's  heaxt 
was  beating  fast,  and  the  hand  that 
still  rested  on  Dillon's  arm  trembled 
nervously. 
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Milton's  demons,  Johnson  remarks, 
•re  too  noble ;  but  they  are,  never- 
thdees,  the  most  transcendent  em- 
bodiments of  Satanic  nature  in  poetry. 
They  are  mined  gods—gods  in  their 
everlasting  natures— in  their  immor- 
tal, intellectual  power— devils  only 
m  their  hatred  of  the  Supreme 
(jkxMlness,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
their  falL  and  in  the  spirit  of  eternal 
revenge  oy  which  they  are  actuated ; 
all  their  other  attributes — courage, 
undisturbed  capacity  of  thought  in 
their  surroundments  of  horror,  and, 
amid  unimaginable  agonies,  fidelity 
one  to  the  other,  &c— aredeitificand 
sublime.  The  demoniac  nature  ap- 
peius  in  the  boast  of  possessing 
th'  unconquerable  will,  and  study 
of  revenge,  immortal  hate,  and  cour- 
age never  to  submit  Gt  yield,**  they 
feel  **  strength  undiminished,  and 
eternal  beins  to  undergo  eternal 
punishment'^ 

**  If  then  His  providenoe 
Ont  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good« 
Oar  labours  most  be  to  pervert  that  end ; 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of 

evil. 
Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as,  per- 
haps, 
To  grieve  Hfan." 

And  when  fieekebub  recommends — 

**  By  sadden  onset,  either  with  hell  fire 
To  waste  hb  wiiole  creation,  or  possess 
Ail  as  oar  own  and  drive  as  we  were 

driven 
The  pony  habitants ;  or  if  not  drive 
Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  Grod 
Hay  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting 

hand 
Abolish  EUs  own  works." 

In  places  the  noblest  ideas  flash 
through  the  speeches  of  the  superior 
ancel^  founded  on  reason,  courage, 
ambition,  &c.,  as  in  Satan's  address. 
Belial's  oration  is  perhaps  the  finest 
of  them,  and,  as  a  composition,  the 
most  finished,  A  sublime  melancholv 
pervades  it,  as  in  the  lines  in  which 
he  regrets  the  assumed  loss  of  exist- 
enoe,  consequent  upon  exasperating 
the  powers  of  Deity  to  effect  their 
snnihilation : — 


**  Sad  care ;  for  irfio  would  lose. 
Though  full  of   pain,  this  inteUectual 

being, 
Those  thoughts   that  wander   through 

eternity  ?"  Ac, 

lines  which  breathe  anoble  aspiration. 
Many  others  in  the  speeches  of  Mil- 
ton's angeb  mark  them  as  belonging 
to  the  highest  order  of  imaginative 
conception,  and  distinguish  than 
altogether  from  the  fien(k  of  Dante, 
who  are  existences  of  blind,  devouring 
hatred,  cruelty,  and  raj^e.  The  latter, 
however,  though  inspired  by  the  bar- 
barism of  ignorant  middle-age  hxiCfj 
are  truer  to  the  ideal  of  £viL 

Dante's  demons  and  Lucifer  em- 
body  the  middle-aged  conception  of 
the  spirit  and  form  of  evil— intensifi^ 
by  a  genius  characterized  by  a  power- 
ful, but  somewhat  narrow  imaffina- 
tion.  Although  he  has  faitmully 
turned  to  shape  man^  of  the  gloomy 
legends  of  his  age,  it  appears  to  us 
that  had  he  had  any  opportunity  of 
acquainting  himself  with  the  contem- 
porary serf-life  of  Germany  in  the 
twelfth  century,  in  which  the  witches' 
Sabbath  was  an  institution,  he  might 
have  drawn  several  pictures  of  demo- 
niac nature  more  fearful  andappallinff 
than  almost  any  he  has  introduced 
into  the  Inferno.  Nevertheless  the 
21st  and  22nd  cantos  displav  one  of 
the  most  hideous  and  uncouth,  but  al 
the  same  time  ideally  ^ue,  reflections 
of  fiend  nature  in  literature.  Oross' 
in^  the  gloomy  bridge,  which  in  tJis 
fifth  region  of  hell  leads  to  the  lake 
of  boiling  pitch  in  which  the  sinners 
wallow — ^the  bridge  which  one  of  the 
demons,  Malacauda  ^Evil-tail),  says, 
''Just  five  hours  later  vesterday 
than  now,  twelve  hundred  three  soore 
and  six  years  ago,  was  broken  across 
the  abyss" — they  see  legions  of  black 
fiends  armed  with  hooks,  lurking 
beneath  the  arches,  who  rush  upcm 
them,  roaring  with  impetuous  rage, 
and  one  of  the  Scarmiglion  attempts 
to  strike  him  until  pierced  by  their 
captain.  Then  comes  the  scene  in 
which  they  exhibit  their  delight  in 
torturing  the  damned,  and  the  com- 
bat which  takes  place  between  two 
of  them  Calcabrina  and  Alechino,  who^ 
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on  the  escape  of  the  sinner  Crampolo, 
rush  together,  exhausting  their  fury 
on  themselves.  Both  tumbling  into 
the  trench,  combat  with  ungovernable 
fury,  until  in  the  rage  of  the  combat 
their  bodies  are  seen  to  glow  with 
fire  even  in  the  flaming  pool  This 
scene,  in  which  the  overmastering 
passions  of  hatred  and  destruction, 
natural  to  the  demons,  foiled  of  its 
exercise  on  other  objects,  turn  against 
themselves,  exhibits,  despite  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  details,  a  penetra- 
tive conception  of  fiend  nature.  De- 
spite these  and  other  scenes,  however, 
scattered  throughout  the  "  Inferno,*^ 
Dante,  in  the  3rd  canto,  has  exhibited 
in  a  few  lines  an  intensity  of  concep- 
tion as  regards  demoniac  character 
and  its  suSerings,  which  he  did  not 
attain  in  any  of  those  succeeding. 
The  few  lines  descriptive  of  the 
torments  of  the  envious  reach  the 
acme  of  the  sublime  of  contempt : — 

"  Qaesti  non  hanno  speranza  di  morte : 
E  lor  cieca  vita  ^  tanto  altra  sorte. 
Che  ^nvidiosi  son  d*ogni  altra  aorte    _ 
Fama    dl  loro  di  mondo  esaer  noa 


Misericordia  e  Giostiaia  gii  sdegna. 
Non  ragiosiam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e 
paasa." 

While  in  the  line — 

"  A  Dio  spiacenti  ed  a'  nemici  sui'* 

he  has  painted  this  last  extremity  of 
guilt  and  despair. 

Dante's  "Lucifer,"  of  which  we 
get  a  glimpse  in  the  34th  canto,  is  a 
monstrous  and  blockish  representa- 
tion of  the  terrible  power — antagonist 
of  the  Almighty  himself.  He  appears 
like  a  mountain  rising  from  the  dark, 
frosty  plain,  whose  icy  winds  are 
created  by  the  movement  of  his  wings 
(which  are  compared  to  those  of  wind- 
mills !}  in  the  poet's  usual  manner  of 
selecting  a  realistic  representative 
image,  however  it  may  lower  the  idea 
of  the  subject  he  is  treating.  Lucifer, 
with  his  three  faces,  one  red,  one 
yellow,  and  another  black,  each  of 
whose  mouths  are  tearing  a  sinner 
(and  the  selection  of  the  parties  so 
positioned,  Judas,  Brutus,  &c,  is  to 
the  last  degree  incongruous).  Dante 
and  Virgil  mounting  on  his  back, 
secured  by  his  wings,  and  his  plunge 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  with 
them,  at  the  other  side  of  which  they 
emerge  into  day — all  this  and  more 


is  rather  like  the  image  of  some  mons- 
trous nightmare  than  an  imaginative 
conception,  true  to  a  high  ide^  The 
best  touch  in  the  Lucifer  picture  is 
the  description  of  the  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  the  dark,  hideous  form 
produces  on  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server :— 

"  I'  non  morT,  e  non  rimaai  vivo.'* 

Dante,  as  we  have  said,  is  most 
sublime  in  his  contempt.  As  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  invention  of  horrors  he 
becomes  almost  always  bizarre  and 
uncouth — except  in  the  scenes  of  the 
fiery  tombs :  the  speaking  flames  in 
the  awful  plain,  when  the  fiery  snow 
is  falling  ;  in  the  description  of  the 
giants  buried  to  the  waist  in  the  sea 
of  ice— one  of  whom,  Nimrod,  cries 
out  after  Dante,  in  the  accents  of  a 
lost  tongue ;  and  in  the  glimpse  we 
have  of  the  fiends  referred  to  and 
their  irresistible,  unappeasable^  mal- 
evolent fury  and  hatred  raging  to 
exhaustion. 

The  genius  of  Tasso,  whose  element 
was  chivalric  srandeur  and  beauty, 
failed  deplorably  when  it  attempted 
the  sublime,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
trasting his  grotesque,  and,  indeed, 
ludicrous,  description  of  hell  and  its 
inmates  with  the  inimitable  paintings 
and  dramatizations  of  Milt<Hi.  In  his 
conception  of  Satan  and  his  attending 
demons,  Tasso  is  merely  a  feeble  fol- 
lower of  Dante.  His  fiends  are  an  in- 
congruous collection  of  bestial  mon- 
sters and  hobgoblin  forms,  taken  from 
classical  mythology — serpents,  har- 
pies, centaurs,  sphynxes,  gorgons,  py- 
thons, chimeras,  &c,  who  are  enume- 
rated with  but  few  touches  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  faces  are  human,  the  heads 
wreathed  with  snakes,  and  thejr  have 
hoofs  and  tails.  Tlie  only  poetic  line 
in  this  portraiture  is  that  in  which  he 
says  they  have  terror  and  death  in 
their  eyes — 

**  Quant'  d  neg'i  occhi  lor  terrore  e  morte." 
In  his  sketch  of  Pluto,  also,  he  ex- 
hibits an  utter  want  of  true  imagina- 
tion and  taste.  The  description  is 
made  up  of  the  most  confused  and 
contradictory  images.  The  Bang  of 
Terrors  is  a  monstrous  form,  so  huge, 
we  are  told,  that  beside  him  Calpe 
and  Atlas  would  appear  as  little  hills. 
So  far,  so  well ;  but  when  the  poet 
goes  on  to  describe  his  horns,  tail, 
beard,  and  mouth  befouled  with  black 
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blood,  lie  presents  us  with  merely  a 
raw  head  and  bloody  bone  monstrosity. 
His  eyes,  indeed,  flame  with  light  like 
that  of  an  inauspicious  comet : 
**  Come  infaosta  cometa)  il  guardo  splende  ;** 

hat  they  are  red,  and  distil  poison,  &c 
In  a  word  the  Pluto  and  Pandemonium 
of  Tasso  are  an  olla  podrida— a  classi- 
cal fable,  and  middle-age  grotesque 
fiuicy ;  and  the  only  good  stanza  in 
the  entire  description  is  that  in  which 
he  paints  the  assembling  of  the  infernal 
powers.  In  the  diction  in  which  he 
paints  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the 
earthquake,  &c..  abounding  with  as- 
pirates, he  has  done  wonders  with  the 
soft  Italian  : — 
^  Chiami  gli  abitator  ddl*  ombre  eterne, 
n  Tanoo  saon  della  tartarea  tromba,  &c.** 

The  Furies  of  -^schylus,  like  many 
of  his  conceptions,  have  an  air  of  pri- 
mordial and  awful  sublimity.  The 
sketch  of  their  appearance  as  they  lie 
asleep  in  the  temple,  around  the  mur- 
derer, Orestes,  is  at  once  loathsome  and 
terrible — aged  women,  garbed  in  sable 
stoles,  "abhorred  and  execrable,"  their 
harah  breath  rattling  in  their  throats, 
and  rheumy  gore  distilling  from  their 
closed  eyelids,  &c.  These  beings, 
daughters  of  Night,  embody  the  an- 
tique, savage  idea  of  blood  for  blood 
justice— a  raging,  Tartarian  thirst  for 
revenging  crime.  At  first  they  appear 
as  inexorable,  demoniac  powers,  of 
ruthless  retribution;  but  although 
their  natures  and  purposes  displav  a 
onc-idead  directness,  resembling  that 
of  the  august  Fat^,  they  are  not  im- 
placable, as  appears  from  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama. 

The  Mephistopheles  of  Marlowe,  in 
his  **  Tragical  History  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,"  though  inconsistent  as  a  dramatic 
character,  is  a  highly  poetic  concep- 
tion. His  nature,  though  lost,  is  still 
half  human,  and  an  awful  melancholy 
broods  round  his  figure.  When  Faus- 
tos  asks  him  where  are  the  spirits 
that  fell  with  Lucifer — 
**JI<^— In  helL 

FausL—How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art 
out  of  hell? 
Mep. — ^Wby  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 
Think'st  thou  that  I  that  saw  the 

face  of  God, 
And  tasted  the    eternal   joys   of 

heaven, 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thou- 
sand hells 
In  being  dq[>rived  of  everlastiQg 
bliss? 


O  Fanstns!  leave  these  frividoiit 

demands 
That  strike  a  terror  to  my  fainting 

soul." 

Again,  the  reason  he  dves  for  in- 
ducing Faust  to  sell  him  bis  soul : — 

"Fa»#t— SUy,   Mephistopheles,  and    tell 

me  what  good  will  my  sool  do 

your  Lord? 
Mep — ^Ei&arge  his  kingdom, 
Fcuut — Is  that  the  reason  why  he  tempts 

us  thus? 
3ifep. — Solamen   miseris  sodoa  habuisse 

doloris. 
FatuL — ^Why  have  you  any  pain  that 

torture  others  ? 
Mq>. — As  great  as  have  the  human  souls 

of  men." 

To  have  companions  in  misery  is 
the  motive  by  which  the  devils  of 
Marlowe  are  actuated  in  tempting 
mankind. 

The  above  melancholy  demoniac 
sentiment  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
human  in  VirgiL 

"Non  ignara  malt  miseris  succnirere 
disco." 

Satan  in  Job  appeared  as  the 
tempter.  The  Mephistopheles  of 
Ooethe  isat  once  a  tempter,  aenier,  and 
mocker.  He  has  wholly  lost  the  sub- 
lime elements  of  the  ruined  arch- 
angel, and  his  dry  intellect  acts  alter- 
natelv  in  laying  a  destructive  snare, 
and  flashing  a  withering  sneer.  What- 
ever heart  he  had  is  ashes— likewise 
his  imagination  and  passions— all  save 
his  love  of  evil.  It  is  lago  in  mediae- 
val dress,  with  supernatural  power; 
and,  like  his,  the  impulse  of  Mephi- 
stopheles toward  destruction  is  pur- 
poseless. Qoethe's  Mephistopheles  is 
the  most  philosophical  conception  of 
demonaic  nature  in  literature. 

The  sketch  of  Satan  in  Byron's  Cain, 
which  is  partly  copied  from  the  Mil- 
tonic  ideal,  as  regards  his  character  as 
the  eternal  adversary  of  God,  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  an  embodiment  of  the 
sceptical  criticism  of  Voltaire  and  the 
French  infidels.  Milton,  in  his  de- 
lineation of  Satan,  terminated  at  the 
Eoint  where,  entering  into  the  serpent, 
e  accomplished  the  fall  by  flattering 
Eve  to  taste  the  apple — of  whose  core 
mankind  have  since  chewed  the  cud. 
In  tempting  Cain,  Byron's  Lucifer  la- 
bours by  logic  to  render  his  mind  hos- 
tile to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  by  all  the  cut-and-dry  argu- 
ments comprised  in  speculations  upon 
the  origin  of  evil ;  the  result  of  which 
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18,  that  he  refuses  to  join  Abel  in  the 
sacrifice  he  is  about  to  offer,  and,  in 
the  quarrel  which  ensues,  kills  him. 
The  scene  in  Hades  displays  little 
imagination  ;  and  there  is  but  little 
poetry  in  the  scenes  in  which  the 
ruined  archangel  appears,  and  less  in 
the  language  of  the  drama  generally, 
which  IS,  for  the  most  part,  tame 
prose  tortured  into  blank  verse.  The 
strained,  sentimental  misanthropy  of 
Byron's  personality  is  as  apparent 
in  his  Lucifer  as  in  Harold,  Laia, 
and  the  other  creatiuud  of  his  one- 
idead  geniua  In,  however,  his  bur- 
lesque poem,  "  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment^" there  is  one  stanza  which, 
though  in  part  plagiarized  from  Mil- 
ton, is  finer  than  any  passage  in 
Cain  :— 


'*Bnt, bringing  up  the  rear  of  thU  bright  host, 
An  angel  of  a  different  aspect  wared 
Hia    wings,  like    thunder-clonda  above 
some  coast, 
Whose  barren  beach  by  frequent  wrecks 
is  paved; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep,  when  tem- 
pe«t-toased; 
Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  en- 
graved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face ; 
And  wktrt  he  gazed,  agloom  pervaded 
space." 

The  last,  which  is  the  best  idea  in 
this  description,  is,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  taken  from  the  prepur- 
ine  combat  of  Death  and  Satan  in 
"  Paradise  Lost "  :— 
'*  So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  thai 
hell 
Grew  darker  at  th«r  frown.** 


WTLD£B*8     HAND. 

PAST  Till. 

CHAPTER  LX. 
ma  BKAin>oir  oojcsbbvatokt. 


Captain  Lake  did  look  in  at  The 
Lodge  in  the  morning,  and  remained 
an  hour  in  conference  with  Mr.  Jos 
Larkin.  I  suppose  everything  went 
off  pleasantly.  For  although  Stanley 
Lake  looked  very  pale  and  vicious  as 
he  wdked  down  to  the  iron  gate  of 
The  Lodge,  among  the  evergreens  and 
bac»-mat8,  the  good  Attorney's  coun- 
tenance shone  with  a  serene  and  hea- 
venly light,  so  pure  and  bright,  indeed, 
that  I  almost  wonder  his  dazzled  ser- 
vants, sitting  along  the  wall  while  he 
read  and  expounded  that  morning, 
did  not  respectfully  petition  that  a 
veil,  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  might 
be  suspended  over  the  seraphic  efful- 
gence. 

Somehow  his  Timfi  did  not  interest 
him  at  breakfast ;  these  parliamentary 
wranzles,  commercial  speculations, 
and  foreign  disputes,  are  they  not, 
after  all,  but  melancholy  and  dreary 
records  of  the  merest  worldliness  ;  and 
are  there  not  moments  when  they  be- 
come almost  insipid  ?  Jos  Larkin 
tossed  the  paper  upon  the  sofa.  French 
politics,  relations  with  Russia,  com- 
mercial treaties,  party  combinations, 
how  men  can  so  wrap  themselves  up 
in  these  things ! 

And  he  smiled  ineffable  pity  over 
the  crumpled  newspaper — on  the  poor 


souls  in  that  sort  of  worldly  limbo. 
In  which  frame  of  mind  he  took  from 
his  coat  pocket  a  copy  of  Captain 
Lake's  marriage  settlement,  and  read 
over  again  a  covenant  on  the  Captain's 
part  that,  with  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular estate  of  Five  Oi^  he  would 
do  no  act,  and  execute  no  agreement^ 
deed,  or  other  instrument  whatso- 
ever, in  any  wise  affecting  the  same, 
without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
said  Dorcas  Brandon;  and  a  second 
covenant  binding  him  and  the  trustees 
of  the  settlement  against  executing 
any  deed,  &;c,  without  a  similar  con- 
sent ;  and  specially  directing,  that  in 
the  event  of  alienating  the  estate,  the 
said  Dorcas  must  be  made  an  assent- 
ing party  to  the  deed. 

He  folded  the  deed,  and  replaced  it 
in  his  pocket  with  a  peaceful  smile 
and  closed  eyes,  murmuring — 

''I*m  much  mistaken  if  the  gray 
mare*s  the  better  horse  in  that  stud. 

He  laughed  gently,  thinking  of  the 
Captain's  formidable  and  unscrupu- 
lous nature,  exhibitions  of  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  remember. 

"  No,  no.  Miss  Dorkie  won't  give  ui 
much  trouble." 

He  used  to  call  her  '*  Miss  Dorkie," 
playfully,  to  his  clerks.  It  gave  him 
consideration,  he  fancied.    And  now 
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vith  this  Hye  Oaks  to  begin  with — 
;£l,400  a-year — a  great  capability,  im- 
mensely improyable,  he  would  stake 
half  he*8  worth  on  making  it  more 
than  ;£2,000  within  five  years ;  and 
with  other  thin^  at  his  back,  an  able 
man  like  him  might  before  long  look 
as  hish  as  she.  And  yisions  of  the 
grand  jury  rose  dim  and  splendid— an 
neiress,  and  a  seat  for  the  county ; 
perhaps  he  and  Lake  might  ^o  in  to- 
gether, though  he'd  rather  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hon.  James  Clutt- 
worth,  or  young  Lord  Griddleetone. 
Lak^  YOU  see,  wanted  weight,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  connexions,  was, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  a  new  man  in 
the  county. 

So  Wyld^,  Lake^  and  Jos  Larkin 
had  each  projected  ror  himself,  pretty 
much  the  same  career  j  and  probably 
each  saw  glimmering  m  the  horizon 
the  golden  round  of  a  coronet  And 
I  suppose  other  modest  men  are  not 
always  proof  against  similar  flatteries 
of  imagination. 

Jos  Larkin  had  also  the  Vicar's 
business  and  reversion  to  attend  to. 
The  Rev.  William  Wylder  had  a  letter 
containing  three  lines  from  him  at 
eight  o'clock,  to  which  he  Rent  an  an- 
swer: whereupon  the  solicitor  de- 
spfttcned  a  special  messenger,  one  of 
nis  clerks,  toDoUington,  with  a  letter 
to  the  sheriff's  deputy,  from  whom 
he  received  duly  k  reply,  which  ne- 
oessitAted  a  second  letter  with  a  for- 
mal undertaking,  to  which  came  ano- 
ther reply ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to 
Burlington,  Smith,  and  Go.,  acquaint- 
ing them  respectfully,  in  diplomatic 
fashion,  with  the  attitude  which  af- 
fairs had  assumed.  With  this  went 
a  private  and  confidential,  non-official, 
note  to  Smith,  desiring  him  to  answer 
stiffly  and  press  for  immediate  settle- 
ment, and  to  charge  costs  fairlv,  as 
Mr.  William  Wylder  would  have 
ami^  funds  to  liquidate  them  Smith 
knew  what /oir/y  meant,  and  his  en- 
tries went  down  accordingly.  By  the 
same  post  went  up  to  the  same  firm 
a  proposition — an  after  thought — 
sanctioned  by  a  second  miniature  cor- 
respondence with  his  client,  now  sail- 
ing before  the  wind,  to  guarantee 
them  against  loss  oomusquent  against 
staying  the  execution  in  the  sheriff's 
hands  for  a  fortnight,  which,  if  they 
agreed  to,  th^  were  further  requested 
to  send  a  draft  of  the  proposed  under- 
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taking  by  return,  at  foot  of  which,  m 
pencil,  he  wrote,  "  N.R—Tes. ' 

This  arrangement  necessitated  his 
providing  himself  with  a  guarantee 
from  the  Vicar  ;  and  so  the  little  ac- 
count as  between  the  Vicar  and  Jos 
Larkin,  Solicitor,  and  the  Vicar  and 
Messrs.  Burlington,  Smith,  and  Co., 
Solicitors,  grew  up  and  expanded  with 
a  tropical  luxuriance. 

About  the  same  time — ^while  Mr. 
Jos  Larkin,  I  mean,  was  thinking 
over  Miss  Dorkie's  share  in  the  deed, 
with  a  complacent  sort  of  interest, 
anticipating  a  stni^le,  but  sure  of. 
victory— that  beautiful  young  lady 
was  walking  slowly  from  flower  to 
flower,  in  the  splendid  conservatory 
which  projects  southward  from  the 
hoase,  and  rears  itself  in  glacial  arches 
high  over  the  short,  swee^and  flowery 
patterns  of  the  outer  garden  of  Bran- 
don. The  unspeakable  sadness  of 
wounded  pride  was  on  her  beautiful 
features,  and  there  was  a  fondness  in 
the  gesture  with  which  she  laid  her 
fingers  on  these  exotics  and  stooped 
over  them,  which  gave  to  her  solitude 
a  sentiment  of  the  pathetic. 

From  the  high  glass  doorway,  com- 
municating with  the  drawing-rooms, 
at  the  far  end,  among  towering  ranks 
of  rare  and  gorgeous  flowers,  over  the 
encaustic  tiles,  and  through  this  at- 
mosphere of  pjBrfume,  did  Captain 
Stenley  Lake,  in  his  shooting  coat, 
glide,  smiling  toward  his  beautiful 
young  wife. 

She  heard  the  door  close,  and  look- 
ing half  over  her  shoulder,  in  a  low 
tone  indicating  surprise,  she  merely 
said — 

"  Oh  !"  receiving  him  with  a  proud, 
sad  look. 

"  Yes,  Dorkie,  I'm  here  at  last  I've, 
been  for  some  weeks  so  insufferably 
busy."  and  he  laid  his  white  hand 
lightly  over  his  eyes,  as  if  they  and 
the  brain  within  were  alike  weary. 
"How  charming  this  place  is — the 
temple  of  Flora,  and  you  the  divi- 
nity !" 

And  he  kissed  her  cheek. 

"I'm  now  emancipated  for,  I  hope, 
a  week  or  two.  I've  been  so  stupid 
and  inattentive.  I'm  sure,  Dorkie.  you 
must  think  me  a  brute.  I've  been 
shut  up  so  in  the  library,  and  keep- 
ing such  tiresome  company—you've 
no  idea  ;  but  I  think  you'll  say  it  was 
time  well  spent,  at  least  I'm  sure 
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you'll  approve  the  result;  and  now 
that  I  have  collected  the  facts,  and 
can  show  you,  darling,  exactly  what 
the  chances  are,  you  must  consent  to 
hear  the  lon^  stoiy,  and  when  rou 
have  heard,  pve  me  your  advice. 

Dorcas  smiled,  and  only  plucked  a 
little  flowery  tendril  from  a  plant 
that  hung  in  a  natural  festoon  above 
her. 

"  I  assure  you,  darling,  I  am  se- 
rious ;  you  must  not  look  so  incredu- 
lous ;  and  it  is  the  more  provoking, 
because  I  love  you  so.  I  tmnk  I  have 
a  right  to  your  advice.  Dorkie." 

•*  Why  don't  you  ask  Rachel,  she's 
deverer  than  I,  and  you  are  more  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  her  f 

"  Now  Dorkie  is  gomg  to  talk  her 
wicked  nonsense  over  again,  as  if  I 
had  never  answered  it  What  about 
Radio  1  I  do  aissure  you,  so  far  from 
taking  her  advice,  and  thinking  her 
an  oracle,  as  you  suppose,  I  believe 
h^  in  some  respects  very  little  re- 
moved from  a  fooL" 

"/  think  her  very  clever,  on  the 
contrary,"  said  Dorcas,  enigmati- 
cally. 

"well,  she  is  clever  in  some  re- 
spects:  she  is  gay.  at  least  she  used 
to  be,  Defore  she  rell  into  that  tran- 
scendental parson's  hands — I  mean 
poor,  dear  William  Wylder  ;  and  she 
can  be  amusing,  and  talks  very  well, 
but  she  has  no  sense — ^she  is  utterly 
Quixotic— she  is  no  more  capable  of 
advising  than  a  child." 

**I  should  not  have  fancied  that,  al- 
though you  say  so,  Stanley,"  she  an- 
swered carelessly,  adding  a  geranium 
spriff  to  her  bouquet. 

"You  are  thmking,  I  know,  be- 
cause you  have  seen  us  once  or  twice 
talking  together"-: — 

Stanley  paused,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  to  construct  the  remainder 
of  his  sentence. 

Dorcas  added  another  blossom. 

"I  think  that  blue  improves  it 
wonderfully.    Don't  you  I" 

"  The  blue  1    Oh  yes.  certainly." 

"  And  now  that  little  star  of  yel- 
low will  make  it  perfect,"  said  Dor- 
cas. 

"Yes— yellow— quite  perfect." said 
Stanley.  "  But  when  you  saw  Rachel 
and  me  talking  together,  or  rather 
Rachel  talking  to  me,  I  do  assure 
you,  Dorcas,  upon  ray  sacred  honour, 
one  half  of  what  she  said  I  do  not  to 


this  moment  comprehend,  and  the 
whole  was  based  on  the  most  pre- 
posterous blunder ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  little  time  everything  about 
it.  I  would  this  moment— I'd  be  de- 
lighted—onlyjust  until  I  have  ^t  a 
letter  which  I  expect— a  letter,  1  as- 
sure you,  nothing  more— and  until  I 
have  got  it,  it  would  be  simply  to 
waste  your  time  and  patience  to 
weary  you  with  any  such — any 
such^' 

"  Secret"  said  Dorcas. 

"  Secret,  then,  if  you  will  have  it 
so,"  retorted  Stanley,  suddenly,  with 
one  of  those  glares  that  lasted  for 
just  one  fell  moment ;  but  he  in- 
stantly recovered  himself.  "  Secret — 
yes — but  no  secret  in  the  evil  sense— 
a  secret  only  awaiting  the  evidence 
which  I  daily  expect,  and  then  to  be 
stated  fully  and  frankly  to  you,  my 
only  darling,  and  as  completely  blown 
to  the  winds." 

Dorcas  looked  in  his  strange  face 
with  her  proud,  sad  gaze,  like  one 
guessing  at  a  funereal  allegpry. 

He  kissed  her  cheek  again,  placing 
one  arm  round  her  slender  waist^  ana 
with  his  other  hand  taking  hers. 

"Yes,  Dorcas,  my  beloved,  my 
only  darling,  you  will  yet  know  all  it 
has  cost  me  to  retain  from  you  even 
this  folly  :  and  when  you  have  heard 
all — which,  upon  my  soul  and  honour, 
you  shall  the  moment  I  am  enabled  to 
prove  all — you  will  thank  me  for 
naving  braved  your  momentary  dis- 
pleasure, to  spare  you  a  great  deal  of 
useless  and  miserable  suspense.  I 
trust  you,  Dorcas,  in  everything  im- 

Flicitly.    Why  won't  you  credit  what 
say?" 

"1  don't  urge  you — I  never  have — 
to  reveal  that  which  you  describe  so 
strangely  as  a  concealment,  yet  no 
secret;  as  an  absurdity,  and  yet 
fraught  with  miserable  suspense." 

"  Ah,  Dorcas,  why  will  you  mis- 
construe me  1  Why  will  you  not  be- 
lieve me  ?  I  long  to  tell  you  this, 
which,  after  all,  is  an  u^^  absurdity, 
a  thousand  times  more  than  you  can 
desire  to  hear  it ;  but  my  doing  so 
now,  unfortified  by  the  evidence 
I  shall  have  in  a  very  few  days, 
would  be  attended  with  a  danger 
which,  you  will  then  understand.' 
Won't  you  trust  me  ?" 

"And  now  for  my  advice,"  said 
Dorcas,  smiling   down  in  her  mys- 
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terious  way  upon  a  crimson  exotic 
near  her  feet 

"  Yes,  di^-ling,  thank  yoa  In  sober 
earnest,  your,  advice,"  answered  Lake : 
"  and  you  must  advise  me.  Several  of 
onr  neighbours—the  Hillyards,  the 
Ledwich^  the  Wyndermeres,  and 
ever  so  many  more — have  spoken  to 
me  very  strongly  about  contesting 
the  county,  on  the  old  Whig  princi- 
ples, at  the  election  which  is  now  im- 
minent There  is  not  a  man  with  a 
chance .  of  acceptance  to  come  for- 
ward, if  I  refuse.  Now,  you  know 
what  even  moderate  success  in  the 
House,  when  family  and  property  go 
toother,  may  accomplish.  There  are 
the  Dodminsters.  Do  you  think 
they  would  ever  have  got  their  title 
hv  any  other  means  I  There  are  the 
Forresters" 

"I  know  it  all,  Stanley;  and  at 
once  I  say,  go  on.  I  thought  you 
most  have  formed  some  political  pro- 
ject, Mr.  Wealdon  has  been  with  ^ou 
so  oft^n :  but  you  tell  me  nothing, 
Stanley.'^ 

"  Not  darling,  till  I  know  it  my- 
self, This  plan,  for  instance,  until 
you  spoke  this  mc^nent,  was  but  a 
question,  and  one  which  I  could  not 
submit  un^  I  had  seen  Wealdon,  and 
heard  how  matters  stood,  and  what 
chances  of  success  I  should  really 
have.  So,  daj-lmg,  you  have  it  all ; 
and  I  am  so  glad  you  advise  me.. to 
go  on.  It  is  five-and-thirty  years 
since  any  one  connected  with  Brandon 
came  forward.  But  it  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Dorkie." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  ve  always  heard 
it  cost  my  uncle  and  Sir  William 
Camden  fifteen  thousand  pound&" 

"  Yes,  it  wiU  be  expensive,  Weal- 
don thinks — verj/y  this  time.  The 
other  side  will  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  often  struck  me  as  a 
great  mistake^  that,  where  there  is  a 
good  income,  and  a  position  to  be 
maintained,  there  is  not  a  little  put 
by  every  year,  to  meet  cases  like  this 
— what  they  call  a  reserve  fund  in 
trading  companies." 

*'  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
mon^.     Tou  know,  Stanley." 

"  Whatever  there  is,  is  under  settle- 
ment, and  we  cannot  apply  it,  Dorkie. 
The  onljr  thing  to  be  done,  it  strikes 
ine,  is  to  sell  a  part  of  Five  Oaks." 

"  I'll  not  sell  any  property,  Stanley." 

**  And  what  do  you  propose,  then  1" 

*^  I  don't  know.    I   don't   under- 


stand these  things.  But  there  are 
ways  of  getting  money  by  mortgages 
and  loans,  and  paying  them  off,  with- 
out losing  the  propei*ty." 

**  I've  the  greatest  poesible  objec- 
tion to  raising  money  in  tl^at  way. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  step  towards 
ruin ;  and  nobody  has  ever  done  it 
who  has  not  regretted  that  he  did 
not  sell  instead." 

"  I  won't  sell  Five  Oaks,  Stanley," 
said  the  young  lady,  seriously. 

'*  I  only  said  a  part,"  replied  Stan- 
ley. 

"I  won't  seU  at  all" 

"  Oh  !  And  /  won't  mortgage,"  said 
Stanley.  "  Then  the  thing  can't  go 
onl" 

"I  can't  help  it." 

" But  I'm  resolved  it,  shall"  an- 
swered Stanley. 

"I  tell  you,  Stanley,  plainly,  I  will 
not  sell  The  Brandon  estate  shall 
not  be  diminished  in  my  time." 

"  Why,  you  perverse  idiot,  don't 
you  perceive  you  impair  the  estate  as 
much  by  mortga^g  as  by  selling, 
with  ten  times  the  ultimate  danger. 
I  tell  you  /  won  t  mortgage,  and  you 
shall  sell,*^ 

'^  This,  sir,  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  spoken  to  in  such  terms." 

"  And  why  do  you  contradict  and 
thwart  me  upon  business  of  which  I 
know  something,  and  you  nothing) 
What  ol^ct  on  earth  can  I  have  m 
impairing  the  estate  ?  I've  as  deep  an 
interest  as  you  in  it  It  is  perfectly 
ifHain  we  should  selljL  and  I  am  de- 
termined we  shall.  :.Come  now,  Dor- 
cas—I'm sorry-r-F^  such  a  brute, 
you  know,  when  J'm  vexed.  You 
mustn't  be  angry  ;  and  if  you'll  be  a 
good  girl  and  tiiist  me  in  matters  of 
business" 

"Stanley,  I  tell  you  plainly  once 
more,  I  never  will  consent  to  sell  one 
acre  of  the  Brandon  estates." 

"Then  we'll  see  what  I  can  do 
without  you,  Dorkie,"  he  said,  in  a 
pleasant,  musing  way. 

He  was  now  looking  down,  with 
his  sly,  malign  smile;  and  Dorcas 
could  almost  fancy  two  yellow  lights 
reflected  upon  the  floor. 

"  I  shall  protect  the  property  of  my 
family,  sir,  from  your  folly  or  your 
machinations ;  and  I  shall  write  to 
Chelford,  as  my  trustee,  to  come  here 
to  advise  me." 

"And  I  snap  my  fingers  at  you  both, 
and  meet  you  with  defiance;*'  ana 
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Stanley's  singular  eyesglared  upon  her 
for  a  few  seconds. 

Dorcas  turned  in  her  grand  way, 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  door. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  I*m  going,"  said 
Stanley,  overtaking  and  confronting 
her  near  the  door.  "  I've  only  one 
word,  I  don't  think  you  quite  know 
me.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  you. 
Dorcas,  when  you  quarrel  with  me.' 


He  looked  steadily  on  her,  smiling 
for  a  second  or  two  more,  and  then 
glided  from  the  conservatory. 

It  was  the  first  time  Dorcas 
bad  seen  Stanley  Lake's  features  in 
that  translated  state  which  indicated 
the  action  of  his  evil  nature,  and  the 
apparition  haunted  her  for  many  a 
day  and  night 


CHAPTEB  LXL 


COVCXmmNO  a  NJCW  DANOXR  which  TBRSATHirSD  CAPTAIN  STAHLHY  I.AKB. 


The  ambitious  Captain  walked  out, 
sniffing,  white^  and  incensed.  There 
was  an  air  of  immovable  resolution 
in  the  few  words  which  Dorcas  had 
spoken  which  rather  took  him  by  sur- 
mise. The  Captain  was  a  terrorist 
He  acted  instinctively  on  the  theory 
that  anv  good  that  was  to  be  got  from 
human  beings,  was  to  be  extracted  from 
their  fears.  He  had  so  operated  on 
Mark  Wylder  ;  and  so  sought  to  co- 
erce his  sister  Rachel.  He  had  hopes, 
too,  of  ultimately  catching  the  good 
Attorney  napping,  and  bringing  him 
too,  bound  and  handcuffed,  into  his 
ergastulum,  although  he  was  himself 
just  now  in  jeopardy  from  that  quar- 
ter. James  Dutton,  toa  Sooner  or 
later  he  would  get  Master  Jim  into  a 
fix,  and  hold  him  also  spell-bound  in 
the  same  sort  of  nightmare. 

It  was  not  from  malice.  The 
worthy  Attorney  had  much  more  of 
that  leaven  than  he.  Stanley  Lake 
did  not  care  to  smash  any  man,  except 
such  as  stood  in  his  way.  He  had  a 
mercantile  notion,  and  never  exercised 
his  craft,  violence,  and  ferocity,  on  men 
or  oljects,  when  no  advantage  was 
obtainable  by  so  doing.  When, 
howevo*,  fortune  so  placed  them 
that  one  or  other  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Captain  Stanley  Lake  was  awfullv 
imscrupulons.  But,  bavins  disabled, 
and  struck  him  down,  and  won  the 
stakes,  he  would  have  given  what 
remained  of  him  his  cold,  white  hand 
to  shake,  or  sipped  claret  with  him 
at  his  own  table,  and  told  him  stories, 
and  entertained  him  with  sarcastic 
sallies,  and  thought  how  he  could 
make  use  of  him  m  an  amicable  way. 

But  Stanley  Lake's  cold,  commer- 
cial genius,  his  craft  and  ecotisno, 
were  frustrated  occasionally  by  his 
temper,  which,  I  am  afraid,  with  all 


its  external  varnish,  was  of  the  sort 
which  is  styled  diabolical.  People 
said  also,  what  is  true  of  most  ter- 
rorists, that  he  was  himself  quite  ca- 
pable of  being  frightened  ;  and  also^ 
that  he  lied  with  too  fertile  an  auda- 
city :  and,  like  a  man  with  too  many 
bills  afloat,  forgot  his  endorsements 
occasionally,  and  did  not  recognise  his 
own  acceptances  when  presented  after 
an  intei-val.  Such  were  some  of  this 
dangerous  fellow's  weak  points.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
safe  thing  to  cross  his  path  :  and  few 
who  did  so  came  off  altogether  scath- 


He  pursued  his  way  with  a  va^e 
feeling  of  danger  and  rage,  having 
encountered  an  opposition  of  so  much 
more  alarming  a  character  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  found  his  wife 
not  only  competent /errtf  asp^ctum  to 
endure  his  maniacal  glare  and  scowl, 
but  serenely  to  defy  his  violence  ana 
his  wrath.  He  had  abundance  of 
matter  for  thought  and  perturbation, 
and  felt  himself,  when  the  images  of 
Larcom,  Larkin^  and  Jim  Dutton 
crossed  the  retma  of  his  memory, 
some  thrill  of  the  fear  which  "  hath 
torment"— the  fear  of  a  terrible  coer- 
cion which  he  liked  so  well  to  prac- 
tise in  the  case  of  others. 

In  this  mood  he  paced,  without 
minding  in  what  direction  he  went, 
under  those  great  rows  of  timber 
which  over-arch  the  pathway  leading 
toward  Redman's  JJell— the  path 
that  he  and  Mark  Wjlder  had  trod 
on  that  misty  moonlight  walk  on 
which  I  had  seen  them  set  out  to- 
gether. 

Before  he  had  walked  five  minutes 
in  this  direction^  he  was  encountered 
by  a  little  girl  m  a  cloak,  who  stop- 
ped and  dropped  a  courtesy.     The 
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Captain  stopped  also,  and  looked  at 
her  with  a  stare  which,  I  suppose, 
had  something  forbidding  in  it,  for 
the  child  was  frightened.  But  the 
wild  and  menacing  look  was  uncon- 
scious, and  only  the  reflection  of  the 
dark  speculations  and  passions  which 
were  tumbling  and  breaking  in  his 
BuoL 

"  WelL  chUd,"  said  he,  gently,  "  I 
thmk  I  know  your  face,  but  I  forget 
your  name/' 

"  Little  Mareery,  please  sir,  from 
Miss  Lake  at  Kedman*B  Farm,"  she 
replied,  with  a  courtesy. 

"*  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  yes.  And  how  is 
Miss  Rachel  r 

"^Very  bad  with  a  head-ache, 
please,  sir." 

"Is she  at  homer 

"  Yes,  sir,  please.*' 

"Any  message  1*' 

"Yes,  sir,  please — a  note  for  you, 
sh- ;"  and  she  produced  a  note,  rather, 
indeed,  a  letter. 

"She  desired  me,  sir,  please,  to 
give  it  into  your  own  hand,  if  I 
could,  and  not  to  leave  it,  please,  sii\ 
unless  you  were  at  home  when  I 
reached" 

He  read  the  direction,  and  drop- 
ped it  unopened  into  the  pocket  of 
JUS  shooting  coat  The  pNeevish 
glance  with  which  he  eyed  it  be- 
trayed a  presentiment  of  something 
unpleasant 

"Any  answer  required]" 

"  No,  sir,  please— only  to  leave  it" 

"And  Miss  Lake  is  ouite  well  1" 

"  No,  sir,  please — a  bad  head-ache 
to^y." 

"  Oh !  Fm  very  sorry,  indeed  Tell 
her  so.    She  is  at  home,  is  she  1" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well,  that's  all.  Say  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  she  is  suffering ; 
and,  if  I  can  find  time,  I  hope  to  see 
her  to-day;  and  remember  to  say  I 
have  not  read  her  letter,  but  if  I  find 
it  requires  an  answer,  it  shall  have 
one." 

He  looked  round,  like  a  man  newly 
awakened,  and  up  among  the  great 
boazhs  and  interlaciuK  foliage  of  the 
noble  trees,  and  the  child  made  him 
two  courtesies,  and  departed  towards 
Redman's  Farm. 

Lake  sauntered  back  slowly  to- 
ward the  Hall.  On  his  way,  a  rustic 
seat  under  the  shadow  invited  him, 
and  he  sat  down,  drawing  Rachel's 
letter  from  his  pocket 


''What  a  genius  they  have  for 
teasing !  How  women  do  contrive  to 
waste  our  time  and  patience  over  non- 
sense !  How  ingeniously  perverse 
their  whimsies  are !  I  do  believe 
Beelzebub  employs  them  still,  as  he 
did  in  Eden,  for  the  special  plague 
of  us,  poor  devils.  Here's  a  lecture 
or  an  exhortation  from  Miss  Radiei 
and  a  quantity  of  infinitely  absurd 
advice,  all  which  I  am  to  read,  and 
inwardly  digest,  and  discuss  with  her 
whenever  she  pleases.  I've  a  great 
mind  to  bum  it  quietly." 

But  he  applied  his  match,  instead, 
to  his  cigar  ;  and  having  got  it  well 
lighted,  he  leaned  back,  and  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  this  letter  which,  I 
suspect,  notwithstanding  his  prelimi- 
nary thoughts,  he  fanci^  might  con- 
tain matter  of  more  practical  import 

"  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  and 
only  brother,  Staidey,  in  an  altered 
state  of  mind,  and  with  clearer  views 
of  duty  than,  I  think,  I  have  ever  had 
before." 

"  Just  as  I  conjectured,"  muttered 
Stanley,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  he 
shook  the  ashes  off  the  top  of  his 
cigar — "  a  woman's  homily." 

He  read  on^  and  a  livid  frown 
gradually  contracted  his  forehead  as 
he  did  so. 

"I  do  not  know,  Stanley,  what 
your  feelings  may  be.  Mine  have 
been  the  same  ever  since  that  night 
in  which  I  was  taken  into  a  confi- 
dence so  dreadful.  The  circumstances 
are  fearful ;  but  far  more  dreadful  to 
me,  the  mystery  in  which  I  have  lived 
ever  since.  I  sometimes  think  I 
have  only  myself  to  blame.  But  you 
know,  my  poor  brother,  why  I  con- 
sented, and  with  what  agony.  Ever 
since,  I  have  lived  in  terror,  and 
worse,  in  degradation.  I  did  not 
know,  until  it  was  too  late,  how  great 
was  my  guilt  Heaven  knows,  when 
I  consented  to  that  journey,  I  did 
not  comprehend  its  full  pui-pose, 
though  1  knew  enough  to  have 
wai-ned  me  of  my  danger,  and  under- 
took it  in  great  fear  and  anguish  of 
mind.  I  can  never  cease  to  mourn 
over  my  madness.  Oh  !  Stanley,  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel,  as  I 
do,  the  shame  and  treachery  of  my 
situation  ;  to  try  to  answer  the  smiles 
of  those  who,  at  least  once  loved  me, 
and  to  take  their  hands ;  to  kiss  Dor- 
cas and  good  Dollv ;  and  feel  that  all 
the  time  I  am  a  vue  impostor,  stained 
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incredibly,  from  whom  they  would 
tttrn  in  horror  and  disgust  Now, 
Btanley,  I  can  bear  anything  bat  this 
baseness — anything  but  the  life-long 
practice  of  perfidy— that,  I  will  not 
and  cannot  endure.  Dorcas  must 
know  the  truth.  That  there  is  a  se- 
cret jealously  guarded  from  her,  she 
does  know — no  woman  could  fail  to 

geroeive  that ;  and  there  are  few, 
tanley,  who  would  not  prefer  the 
certainty  of  the  worst,  to  the  anguish 
of  such  relations  of  mystery  and  re- 
serve with  a  htbdband.  She  is  clever, 
she  is  generous,  and  has  many  noble 
qualities.  She  will  see  what  is  right, 
and  do  it  Me  she  may  hate,  ana 
must  despise'  but  that  were  to  me 
more  endurable  than  friendship  gained 
on  false  pretences.  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, Stanley,  t^t  Dorcas  must  knotjo 
the  whole  truth.  Do  not  suppose,  my 
poor  brother,  that  I  write  from  im- 
pulse—I have  deeply  thought  on  the 
subject. 

^^ Deeply"  repeated  Stanley,  with 
a  sneer. 

'*  And  the  more  I  reflect,  the  more 
am  I  convmced — ^if  you  will  not  tell 
her,  Stanley,  /  must  But  it  will  be 
wiser  and  better,  terrible  as  it  may 
be,  that  the  rev^ation  should  come 
from  you^  whom  she  has  made  her 
husband.  The  dreadful  confidence 
would  be  more  terrible  from  any 
other.  Be  courageous  then,  Stanley ; 
you  will  be  happier  when  you  have 
disclosed  the  truth,  and  released,  at  all 
events,  one  of  your  victims. 

"Your  sorrowful  and  only  sister, 
"Rachel." 

On  finishing  the  letter,  Stanley  rose 
quickly  to  his  feet  He  had  become 
gradually  so  absorbed  in  reading  it, 
that  he  laid  his  cigar  unconsciously 
beside  him,  and  suffered  it  to  go  out 
With  downcast  look,  and  an  angry 
grin,  he  tore  the  sheets  of  note-paper 
across,  and  was  on  the  point  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  a  thousand  little  snow 
flakes,  and  giving  them  to  the  wind, 
when,  on  second  thoughts,  he  crum- 
pled them  together,  and  thrust  them 
mto  his  breast  pocket 

His  excitement  was  too  intense  for 
foul  terms,  or  even  blasphemy.  With 
the  edge  of  his  nether  lip  nipped  in 
his  teeth,  and  his  clenched  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  walked  through  the 
forest  trees,  to  the  park,  and  in  its 
solitudes  hurried  onward  as  if  his  life 


depended  on  his  speed.  Gradually  he 
recovered  his  self-possession.  He  sat 
down  under  the  snade  of  a  knot  of 
beech  trees,  overlooking  that  ill- 
omened  tarn,  which  we  have  often 
mentioned,  upon  a  lichen-stained 
rock,  his  chin  resting  on  his  clenched 
hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  the 
heel  of  his  other  foot  stamping  out 
bits  of  the  short  green  sod. 

"  That  d^-— ^  girl  deserves  to  lose 
her  life  for  her  treachery,"  was  the 
first  sentence  that  broke  from  his 
white  lipe. 

It  certainly  was  an  amazing  out- 
rage upon  his  self-esteem,  that  the  se- 
cret which  was  the  weapon  of  terror 
by  which  he  meant  to  rule  his  sister 
Rachel,  should,  by  her  slender  hand^ 
be  taken  so  easily  from  his  grasp,  and 
lifted  to  crush  hun. 

The  Captain*s  plans  were  not  work- 
ing by  any  means  so  smoothly  as  he 
had  expected.  That  sudden  stab  from 
Jos  Larkin,  whom  he  always  despised, 
and  now  hated— whom  he  believed 
to  be  a  fifth-rate,  pluckless  rogue, 
without  audacity,  without  invention ; 
whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  tripping 
up,  that  he  should  have  turned  snort 
and  garotted  the  gallant  Captain,  was 
a  provoking  turn  of  fortune. 

That  when  a  dire  necessity  subju- 
gated his  will  his  contempt,  bis  rage, 
and  he  inwardly  decided  that  the  at- 
torney's extortion  must  be  submitted' 
to,  his  wife — ^whom  he  never  made 
any  account  of  in  the  transaction, 
whom  he  reckoned  carelessly  on  turn- 
ing about  as  he  pleaaned,  by  a  few  com- 
pliments and  cajoleries — should  have 
started  up,  cold  and  inflexible  as 
marble,  in  his  path,  to  forbid  the 
payment  of  the  olack  mail,  and  ex- 
pose him  to  the  unascertained  and 
formidable  consequences  of  Dutton*s 
story,  and  the  disappointed  attorney's 
vengeance— was  another  stroke  of 
luck  which  took  him  altogether  by 
surprise. 

And  to  crown  all,  Miss  Radie  had 
grown  tired  of  keeping  her  own  se- 
cret, and  must  needs  bring  to  light 
the  buried  disgraces  which  all  con- 
cerned were  equally  interested  in  hid- 
ing away  for  ever. 

Stanley  Lake's  position,  if  all  were 
known,  was  at  this  moment  fonnid- 
able  enough.  But  he  had  been  flf^ 
times  oven  during  his  brief  career,  in 
scrapes  or  a  very  menacing  kind; 
once  or  twice,  indeed,  of  we  most 
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alinniBg  nature.  His  temper,  his 
emft,  bis  impetus,  were  always  driv- 
iBg  him  into  projects  and  situations 
more  or  less  critical  Sometimes  he 
won,  sometimas  he  failed ;  but  his 
audacious  energy  hitherto  had  extri- 
cated hioL  The  difficulties  of  his  pre- 
sent situation  were,  however,  aT>- 
Slin^,  and  almost  daunted  his  seud- 
bolical  energies. 

From  Rachel  to  Dorcas^  from  Dor- 
cas to  the  Attorney,  and  rrom  him  to 
Dutton,  and  back  asain,  he  rambled 
in  the  infernal  litany  he  muttered  over 
the  inauBpictous  tarn,  amonjg  the  en- 
closing banks  and  undulations,  and 
solitary  and  lonely  woods. 

^Lake  Ayemns,''  said  a  hollow 
Tmce  behind  him,  and  a  long  grizzly 
daw  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

A  cold  breath  of  horror  crept  from 
his  brain  to  his  heel,  as  he  turned 
about,  and  saw  the  large,  blanched 
features  and  glassy  eyes  of  Uncle 
Lome  bent  over  him. 

""  Oh  1  Lake  Avemus,  is  it  V  said 
Lake,  with  an  angry  sneer,  and  rais- 
ins his  hat  with  a  mock  reverence. 

^Ay\  it  is  the  window  of  hell,  and 
the  spirits  in  prison  come  up  to  see 
the  hght  of  it  Did  you  see  him 
lookini;  up  1"  said  Uncle  Lome,  with 
his  paUid  smile. 

"  Oh  1  of  course — Napoleon  Bona- 
parte leaning  on  old  Dr.  Simcock's 
arm,"  answered  Lake. 

It  was  oddj  in  the  sort  of  ghastly 
banter  in  which  he  played  off  this  old 
man,  how  much  hatred  was  percept- 
ible. 

"No— not  he.  It  is  Mark  Wylder," 
said  Undo  Lome ;  *'  his  face  comes  up 
like  awhite  fish  within  a  fathom  of  the 
top,— it  makes  me  laugh.  That's  the 
way  they  keep  holiday.    Oan  you  tell 

?r  the  sky  when  it  is  holiday  in  hell  ? 
can." 

And  he  laughed,  and  rubbed  his 
long  fingers  together  softly. 
.  '^LoS:  1  ha !  ha !— Look  !  ha !  ha! 
ha!— ZooA?/"  he  resumed,  pointing 
with  his  cadaverous  forefinger  toward 
the  middle  of  the  pool 

**  I  told  you  this  morning  it  was  a 
holiday,"  and  he  laughed  very  quietly 
to  himself. 

"Look  how  his  nostrils  go  like  a 
fish's  gills.     It  is  a  funny  way  for  a 

Ceman,  and  h^a  a  ffentiemaiL 
y  fool  knows  the  Wylders  are 
g^tlemen — all  gentlemen  m  nusfor- 
toae.  He  haaa  facother  that  is  walking 


about  in  his  coflln.  Marie  baa  no  oo£- 
fin :  it  is  all  marble  steps ;  and  a 
wicked  seraph  reed  ved  him,  and  bless- 
ed him  till  nis  hair  stood  up.  Let 
me  whisper  you." 

"  No.  not  just  at  this  moment, 
please,  said  Lake,  drawing  away,  dis* 
gusteo,  from  the  mania(»l  leer  and 
titter  of  the  gigantic  old  man. 

"Ay,  ay— another  time— some  nicht 
there  a  aurora  borealis  in  the  sky. 
You  know  this  goes  under  ground  all 
the  way  to  Vallambrosal" 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  was  not  awaie  ; 
that's  very  oonvenient  Had  you  not 
better  go  down  uid  speak  to  your 
firiend  in  the  water  1" 

**  Young  man,  I  bless  you  for  remem- 
bering," bM  Uncle  Lome,  solemnly. 
"  What  was  Mark  Wylder  s  religion, 
that  I  may  speak  to  him  comfort- 
ably r 

"An  Anabaptist,  I  conjecture,  from 
his  TOesent  situation,"  replied  Lake. 

"No,  that's  in  the  lake  of  fire» 
where  the  wicked  seraphim  and  chem- 
bim  baptize,  and  anabaptize,  and  hold 
them  under  with  a  ^^t  stone  laid 
across  their  breasts.  I  only  know  two 
of  their  clei^ — the  African  vicar, 
quite  a  gentleman,  and  speaks  through 
nis  nose ;  and  the  archbishop  with 
wings ;  his  face  is  so  burnt,  he's  all 
eyes  and  mouth,  and  on  one  nand  has 
only  one  finger,  and  he  tickles  me 
with  it  till  I  almost  ^ve  up  the  ^hoet 
The  ^host  of  Miss  Baily  is  a  he,  he 
said,  by  my  soul :  and  he  likes  you — 
he  loves  you.  Snail  I  write  it  all  in 
a  book,  and  give  it  you?  I  meet  Mark 
Wylder  in  three  places  sometimes. 
Don't  move,  till  I  go  down  ;  he's  as 
easily  frightened  as  a  fish." 

And  Uncle  Lome  crept  down  the 
bank,  tacking,  and  dodging,  and  all 
the  time  laughing  softly  to  himself ; 
and  sometimes  winking  with  a  horrid, 
wily  grimace  at  Stanley,  who  fer- 
vently wished  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tarn. 

"  I  say,"  said  Stanley,  addressing 
the  keeper,  whom  by  a  beck  he  had 
brought  to  his  side,  "  you  don't  allow 
him,  surely,  to  go  alone  now  1" 

"No,  sir — since  your  order,  sir," 
said  the  stem,  reserved  official. 

"  Nor  to  come  into  any  place  but 
this— the  park,  I  mean  V^ 

"No,  sir." 

"  And  do  you  mind,  try  and  get  him 
home  always  before  nigntfalL  It  is 
easy  to  frighten  him.    Find  out  what 
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frightens  him,  and  do  it,  or  say  it  It 
is  danu^eroos,  don't  you  see  ?  and  he 
might  break  his  d — --d  neck  any  time 
among  those  rocks  and  gullies,  or  get 
away  altogether  from  vou  in  the  dark." 
So  the  keeper,  at  the  water's  brink, 
joined  Unde  Lome,  who  was  talking, 


after  his  fashion,  into  the  dark  pool 
And  Stanley  Lake— a  general  in  diffi- 
culties—retraced his  steps  toward  the 
park  gate  through  which  he  had  come, 
ruminating  on  his  sitoaticHi  and  re- 
sources. 


CHAPTSB  LXIL 


MIM  EAOHSL  LASS  BSOOMBS  nOUtHT. 


So  soon  as  the  letter  which  had  so 
surprised  and  incensed  Stanley  Lake 
were  despatched,  and  beyond  recall, 
Rachel,  who  had  been  indescribably 
agitated  before,  grew  all  at  once 
calm.  She  knew  that  she  had  done 
right.  She  was  glad  the  die  was  cast, 
and  that  it  was  out  of  her  power  to 
retract 

She  kneeled  at  her  bedside,  and 
wept  and  prayed,  and  then  went  down 
and  talked  with  old  Tamar,  who  was 
knitting  in  the  shade  bv  the  porch. 

Then  the  young  lady  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  walked  down 
to  Gylingden,  with  an  anxious^  but 
still  a  lighter  heart,  to  see  her  friend, 
Dolly  Wylder. 

Dolly  received  her  in  a  glad  sort  of 
fuss. 

"  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Lake," 

'*  Call  me  Rachel ;  and  you  must 
let  me  call  you  Dolly." 

"  Well,  Rachel,  dear,"  repliedDolly, 
laughing,  "I'm  delighted  you're  come ; 
I  have  such  good  news — but  I  can't 
tell  it  till  I  think  for  a  minute — I 
must  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  Any  where,  every  where,  only  if 
it  is  good  news,  let  me  hear  it  at  once. 
I'll  be  sure  to  understand." 

"  Well,  Miss— I  mean  Rachel,  dear, 
— ^you  know— I  may  tell  you  now  — 
the  Vicar— my  dear  Willie— he  and  I 
— ^we've  been  in  great  trouble— oh. 
such  trouble — Heaven  anlp  knows" 
— and  she  dried  her  eyes  quickly— 
"  money,  my  dear  " — and  she  smiled 
with  a  bewildered  shrug — "some 
debts  at  Cambridge — no  fault  of  his 
— ^you  can't  imagine  what  a  saving 
darling  he  is— but  these  were  a  few 
old  things  that  mounted  up,  with  in- 
terest, my  dear— you  understand — 
and  law  costs — oh,  you  can't  think — 
and  indeed,  dear  Miss— well,  Rachel 
— I  forgot — I  sometimes  thought  we 
must  be  auite  ruined.'* 

Oh,  Dolly,  dear,"  said  Rachel,  very 


pale,  "  I  feared  it  I  thought  you 
might  be  troubled  about  money.  I 
was  not  sure,  but  I  was  afraid  ;  and, 
to  say  truth,  it  was  partly  to  try  your 
friendship  with  a  question  on  that 
very  point  that  I  came  here,  and  not 
indeed,  Dolly,  dear,  from  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  in  the  hope  that  maybe 
you  mignt  allow  me  to  be  of  some 
use." 

"  How  wonderfully  good  you  are  ! 
How  friends  are  raised  up ! "  and 
with  a  smile  that  shone  like  an  April 
sun  through  her  tears,  she  stood  on 
tiptoe,  and  kissed  the  tall  young  lady, 
who — not  smiling,  but  with  a  pJe 
and  very  troubled  face — bowed  down 
and  returned  her  kiss. 

"  You  know,  dear,  before  he  went, 
Mark  promised  to  lend  dear  Willie  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Well,  he  went 
away  in  such  a  hurry,  that  he  never 
thought  of  it ;  and  though  he  con- 
stancy wrote  to  Mr.  I^kin — you 
have  no  idea,  my  dear  Miss  Lake, 
what  a  blessed  angel  that  man  is— - 
oh !  such  a  friend  as  has  been  raised 
up  to  us  in  that  holy  and  wise  man, 
words  cannot  express  ;  but  what  was 
I  saying  1— oh,  yes— Mark,  you  know 
— ^it  was  very  kind,  but  he  has  so 
many  things  on  his  mind  it  quite  es- 
caped him— and  he  keeps,  you  know, 
wandering  about  on  the  Continent 
and  never  gives  his  address ;  so  he 
can't,  you  see,  be  written  to ;  and 
the  delay — but,  Rachel,  darling,  are 
you  ill  V^ 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  opened  the 
window,  and  got  some  water. 

"  My  darling,  you  walked  too  fast 
here.    You  were  very  near  fainting." 

"No,  dear— nothing — ^I  am  qmte 
well  now — go  on." 

But  she  did  not  go  on  immediately, 
for  Rachel  was  trembling  in  a  kind  of 
shivering  fit,  which  did  not  pass 
away  till  after  poor  Dolly,  who  had 
no   other  stimulant   at  oommand, 
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made  hst  drink  a  cap  of  very  hot 
milk. 

"  Thank  you,  darling.  You  are  too 
good  to  me,  Dolly.  Oh  !  Dolly,  you 
are  too  good  to  m&" 

Rachers  eyes  were  looking  into 
hers  with  a  careworn,  earnest  gaze, 
and  her  cold  hand  was  pressed  on  the 
back  of  Dolly's. 

Nearly  ten  minutes  passed  before 
the  talk  was  renewed. 

"  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think — 
that  good  man,  Mr.  Larkln,  just  as 
things  were  at  the  worst,  founa  a  way 
to  make  everything  —  oh,  blessed 
mercy  !  — -  tiie  hand  of  Heaven,  my 
dear — quite  right  again — and  we'll 
he  so  happy.  like  a  bird  I  could 
sing,  and  ny  almost — a  foolish  old 
thing— ha !  ha  !  ha ! — such  an  old 
goose  I**  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  again. 

"  Hush !  is  that  Fairy  %  Oh,  no,  it 
is  only  Anne  singing.  Little  man 
has  not  been  well  yesterday  and  to- 
day. He  won't  eat,  and  looks  pale, 
but  he  slept  very  well,  my  darling 
manj  and  Doctor  Buddie — ^I  met  him 
this  morning — so  kindly  took  him 
into  his  room,  and  examined  him,  and 
says  it  may  be  nothing  at  all,  please 
Heaven,"  and  she  sighed,  smiling 
still 

"Dear  little  Fairy— where  is  he?" 
asked  Rachel,  her  sad  eyes  looking 
toward  the  door. 

In  the  study  with  his  Wapsie. 
Mrs.  Woolastou,  she  is  such  a  kind 
soul,  lent  him  such  a  beautiful  old  pic- 
ture book — 'Woodward's  Eccentrici- 
ties' it  is  called — and  he's  quite  happy 
—little  Fairy,  on  his  little  stool  at  the 
window." 

"No  head-ache  or  fever?"  asked 
Miss  Lake  cheerfully,  though,  she 
knew  not  whyj  there  seemed  some- 
thins  ominous  mthis  little  ailment. 

"None  at  all ;  oh,  none,  thank 
you ;  none  in  the  world.  I'd  be  so 
frightened  if  there  was.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  Doctor  Buddie  says  there's 
nothing  to  make  us  at  all  uneasy. 
My  blessed  little  man  1  And  he  has 
his  cimary  in  the  cage  in  the  window, 
and  his  kitten  to  play  with  in  the 
study.    He's  quite  happy." 

"  Please  Heaven,  he  11  be  quite  well 
to-morrow — the  darling  little  man," 
Baid  Rachel,  all  the  more  fondly  for 
that  vague  omen  that  seemed  to  say, 
"He's  gone." 

^  "Here's  Mr.  Larkin!"  cried  Dolly, 
jon^iig  np,  and  smiling  and  nodding 


at  the  window  to  that  long  and 
natty  apparition,  who  glided  to  the 
hall-door  with  a  sad  smile,  raisinsr 
his  well- brushed  hat  as  he  passed,  and 
with  one  grim  glance  beyond  Mrs. 
Wylder,  for  his  sharp  eye  half  de- 
tected another  presence  in  the  room. 

He  was  followed,  not  accompanied 
— for  Mr.  Larkin  knew  what  a 
gentleman  he  was—  by  a  young  and 
bilious  clerk,  with  black  hair  and  a 
melancholy  countenance,  and  by  old 
Buggs — his  conducting  man — always 
grinning,  whose  red  face  glared  in  the 
little  garden  like  a  ^eat  red  hollyhocks 
He  was  sober  as  a  judge  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  proceeded  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  business  first,  and  pleasure 
afterward.  But  his  orgies,  when  off 
duty,  were  such  as  to  cause  the  good 
Attorney,  when  complaints  reached 
him,  to  shake  his  head,  and  sigh  pro- 
foundly, and  sometimes  to  lift  up  his 
mild  eyes  and  long  hands ;  and,  in- 
deed, so  scandalous  an  appendage  was 
Bug^  that  if  he  had  been  less  use- 
ful, I  believe  the  pure  Attorney  who, 
in  the  uncomfortable  words  of  John 
Bunyan,  "  had  found  a  cleaner  road 
to  hell,"  would  have  cashiered  him 
long  ago. 

"  There  is  that  awful  Mr.  Buggs," 
said  Dolly,  with  a  look  of  honest 
alarm.  "  1  often  wonder  so  christian 
a  man  as  Mr.  Larkin  can  counten- 
ance him.  He  is  hardly  ever  without 
a  black  eye.  He  has  been  three 
nights*  together  without  once  put- 
ting off  his  clothes— think  of  that ; 
and,  my  dear,  on  Friday  week 
he  fell  through  the  window  of  the 
Fancy  Emponum,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  and  Doctor  Buddie 
says  if  the  cut  on  his  jaw  had  been 
half  an  inch  lower,  he  would  have 
cut  some  artery,  and  lost  his  life— 
wretched  man  I" 

"  They  have  come  about  law  busi- 
ness, Dolly  1"  inquired  the  young 
lady,  who  had  a  profound,  instinctive 
dread  of  Mr.  Larkin. 

"  Yes.  my  dear  ;  a  most  important 
windfall  Only  for  Mr.  Larkin,  it 
never  could  have  been  accomplished, 
and,  indeed,  I  don't  think  it  would 
ever  have  been  thought  of." 

"  I  hope  he  has  some  one  to  advise 
him,"  said  Miss  Lake,  anxiously.  "  I 
— I  think  Mr.  Larkin  a  very  cun- 
ning person ;  and  you  know  your 
husoand  does  not  understand  busi- 
ness." 
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^  Is  it  Mr.  LarkiiL  my  dear )  Mr. 
Larkin  !  Why,  my  dear,  if  you  knew 
him  as  we  do,  you  d  trust  your  life  in 
his  handa** 

*'  But  there  are  people  who  know 
him  still  better;  and  I  think  they 
fan<7  he  is  a  very  crafty  man.  I  do 
not  like  him  myself^  and  Dorcas 
Brandon  dislikes  him  too:  and, 
though  I  don't  think  we  could  either 

five  a  reason — I  don't  know,  Dolly, 
ut  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him.'' 
**But,  my  dear,  he  is  an  excellent 
man,  and  such  a  friend,  and  he  has 
managed  all  this  most  troublesome 
business  so  delightfully.  It  is  what 
they  call  a  reversion." 

^William  Wylderis  not  selling  his 
reversion  ?"  said  Rachel,  fixiug  a  wild 
and  startled  look  on  her  companion. 
^  Yes,  reversion,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
name.  And  why  not,  dear?  It  is 
most  unlikely  we  should  ever  get  a 
farthing  of  it  any  other  way,  and  it 
will  give  us  enough  to  make  us  quite 


5ut,  my  darling,  don't  jrou  know 
the  reversion  under  the  will  is  a  great 
fortune.  He  must  not  think  of  it ;" 
and  up  started  Rachel,  and  before 
Dolly  could  interpose  or  remonstrate, 
she  had  crossed  the  little  ball,  and 
entered  the  homely  study,  where  the 
gentlemen  were  conferring. 

William  Wylder  was  sitting  at  his 
desk,  and  a  large  sheet  of  law 
scrivenery,  on  thick  paper,  with  a 
stamp  in  the  comer,  was  before  him. 
The  bald  head  of  the  Attorney,  as  he 
leaned  over  him,  and  indicated  an 
imaginary  line  with  his  gold  pencil- 
case,  was  presented  toward  Miss 
Lake  as  she  entered. 

The  Attorney  had  I'ust  said  "  iherey 
please."  in  reply  to  the  Vicar's  ques- 
tion, "Where  do  I  write  my  name ?" 
and  red  Bug^,  grinning,  with  his 
mouth  open,  like  an  over-heated  dog, 
and  the  sad  and  bilious  young  gentle- 
man, stood  by  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  the  cleric's  autoerapL 

Tall  Jos  Larkin  looked  up,  smiling 
with  his  mouth  also  a  little  open,  as 
was  his  wont  when  he  was  particu- 
larly affable.  But  the  rat's  eyes  were 
looking  at  her  with  a  hungry  suspi- 
doUjand  smiled  not 

"William  Wylder,  I  am  so  fflad 
I'm  in  time,*'  said  Rachel,  rustling 
across  the  room. 

"I%«r«,"  said  the  Attorney,  very 
peremptorily,  and  making  a  little  fur- 


row in  the  thiok  paper  with  tiie  seal 
end  of  his  pencil 

"Stop,  William  WyldCT,  don't  sign  : 
I've  a  word  to  say— you  muM  pause.*' 

"If  it  affects  our  business,  Miss 
Lake,  I  do  request  that  you  address 
yourself  to  me ;  if  not.  may  I  beg, 
Miss  Lake,  that  you  will  defer  it  for 
a  moment" 

"  William  Wylder,  lay  down  that 
pen  ;  as  you  love  your  uttle  boy,  lay 
it  dourOyVdidL  hear  me,"  continued  Mias 
Lake. 

The  Vicar  looked  at  her  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  puzzled,  like  a  man 
who  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  may 
not  be  doing  something  wron^ 

"  I — really.  Miss  Lake — pardon  me, 
but  this  is  very  irregular,  and,  in  fact 
unprecedented !"  said  Jos  Larkin.  "  I 
think — I  suppose,  you  can  hardly  be 
aware,  ma'ano,  that  I  am  here  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wylder' s  confidential  soli- 
citor, acting  solely  for  him,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  stnctly  private  nature." 

The  Attorney  stood  erect,  a  little 
flushed,  with  that  peculiar  contract 
tion,  mean  and  dangerous,  in  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Wylder,  if  you,  sir, 
desire  me  to  leave,  I  shall  instan- 
taneously do  so ;  and,  indeed,  unless 
you  proceed  to  sign,  I  had  better  g,o^ 
as  my  time  is  generally,  I  may  say,  a 
little  pressed  upon,  and.  I  have,  in  met, 
some  business  elsewhere  to  attend  to." 

"  What  M  this  law-paper  f'  de- 
manded Rachel,  laying  tne  tips  of  her 
slender  fingers  upon  it 

"  Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  with- 
draw from  your  engagement )"  asked 
Mr.  Larkin.  "IhadMtter,  then,  com- 
municate with  Burlington  and  Smith 
by  this  post ;  as  also  with  the  sherifif, 
who  has  been  very  kind." 

"  Oh,  no  ! — oh,  no,  Larkin  1 — pray, 
I'm  quite  ready  to  sign." 

"  Now,  William  Wylder,  you  9h<tn't 
sign  until  you  tell  me  whether  this  is 
a  sale  of  your  reversion." 

The  young  lady  had  her  white  hand 
firmly  pressed  upon  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  sign,  and  the  ring  that  glit- 
tered on  her  finger  looked  like  a  talis- 
man interposing  between  the  poor 
Vicar  and  the  momentous  act  and 
deed. 

"I  think,  Miss  Lake,  it  is  prettf 

Elain  you  are  not  acting  for  yourself 
ere— you  have  been  sent,  ma'am," 
said  the  Attorney,  lookinff  very  vicious, 
and  speaking  a  little  huskily  and  hur- 
riedly ;  "  I  quite  conceive  oy  whom." 
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"I  don't  know  wli&t  you  me;an,  sir/' 
replied  Miss  Lake,  with  ^ve  disdain. 

"  YoaVe  bemi  commissioned,ma'aln, 
I  ventore  to  think,  to  come  here  to 
watch  the  interests  of  another  party." 

''I  say,  sir,  I  d(m't,  in  the  least, 
comprehend  yoo." 

''  1  think  it  is  pretty  obvious,  ma'am 
— Miss  Lake,  I  beg  pardon — you  have 
had  some  eonyersation  with  yoor  6rV>- 
ther^'  answered  the  Attorney,  with  a 
s^nificant  sneer. 

"  I  don't  know  what  von  mean,  sir, 
I  repeat  I've  just  heard,  in  the  other 
room,  from  your  wife,  William  Wyl- 
der,  that  you  were  about  selling  ycur 
reTersion  in  the  estates,  and  I  want 
to  know  whether  that  is  so  ;  for  if  it 
be,  it  is  tiie  act  of  a  madman^  and  I'll 
prevent  it,  if  I  possibly  can.' 

"  Upon  my  word !  possibly" — said 
tiie  Vicar,  his  eyes  very  wide  open, 
and  looking  with  a  hesitating  gaze 
from  Rachd  to  the  Attorney— "thet« 
may  be  something  in  it  which  neither 
you  nor  I  know;  does  it  not  strike 
yon— had  we  not  better  consider  ?" 

^  Consider  what,  sir )"  said  the  At- 
torney, with  a  snap,  and  losing  his 
tempw  somewhat  "  It  is  simply,  sir, 
that  this  young  lady  represents  Cap- 
tain Lake,  who  wishes  to  get  the  re- 
verrion  for  himself." 

"That  IB  utterly  false,  sir !"  sdd 
Miss  Lake,  flashing  and  blushing  with 
indignation.  "  You,  William,  are  « 
gaUteman ;  and  such  inconceivable 
meanness  cannot  enter  your  mind." 

The  Attorney,  with  what  he  meant 
to  be  a  ix)lished  sarcasm,  bowed  and 
BDuled  toward  Miss  Lake. 

Pale  little  Fairy,  sitting  before  his 
"picture-book,"  was  watching  the 
Bcene  with  round  eyes  and  round 
mouth,  and  that  mixture  of  interest, 
awe,  and  distress,  with  which  children 
witness  the  imcomprehended  excite- 
ment and  collision  of  their  elder& 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lake,  I  respect  and 
esteem  you  ;  you  quite  mistake,  I  am 
persuaded,  mv  good  friend  Mr.  Leu:- 
kin ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  quite  com- 
prehend ;  but  if  it  were  so,  and  that 
your  brother  really  wished — do  vou 
think  he  does,  Mr.  Larkin  ? — ^to  buy 
the  revision,  he  might  think  it  more 
valuable,  perhaps." 

"  I  t»n  say  with  certainty,  sir,  that 
from  that  quarter  you  would  get  no- 
thing like  what  you  have  agreed  to 
take ;  and  I  must  say,  once  for  all, 
nr,  that,  quite.settmg  aside  every  con- 


sideration of  honour  and  of  oonsclence, 
and  of  the  highly  pngudidal  pontion 
in  which  you  would  place  me  as  a 
man  of  business,  by  taking  the  very 
^hart  turn  which  this  young  lady, 
Miss  Lake,  suggests— your  letters 
amount  to  an  eqmtable  agreement  to 
sell,  which,  on  petition,  the  court 
would  compel  you  to  do.' 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  Miss  Lake, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  said  the. 
Vicar,  with  a  careworn  smile,  look- 
ing upon  Rachel's  handsome  face. 

"  Now,  now,  we  are  all  friends, 
aren't  we]"  said  poor  DoHy,  who 
could  not  make  anything  of  the  de- 
bate, and  was  staring  with  open  mouth 
from  one  speaker  to  another.  "  We 
are  all  agreed,  are  not  we  ?  You  are 
all  so  good,  and  fond  of  Willie,  that 
you  are  actually  ready  almost  to  quar- 
rel for  him."  But  her  little  laugh 
E reduced  no  echo,  except  a  very  joy- 
^ss  and  flushed  effort  from  the  Attor- 
ney, as  he  looked  up  from  consulting 
his  watch. 

"  £leven  minutes  past  three,"  said 
he,  '*  and  I've  a  meeting  at  my  house 
at  half-past ;  so,  imless  you  complete 
that  instrument  nowj  1  regret  to  say 
I  must  take  it  back  unfinished,  and 
the  result  may  be  to  defeat  the  ar- 
rangement altogether,  and  if  the  con- 
sequences should  prove  serious,  t,  at 
least  am  not  to  blame." 

"Don't  sign,  I  entreat,  I  implore 
of  you.  WilliamWylder,you  «^n'<." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Lake,  we  have 
considered  eveiything,  and  Mr.  Lar- 
kin and  I  agree,  that  my  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  make  it  inevitable." 

"  Really,  this  is  child's  play  ;  there^ 
if  you  please,"  said  the  Attorney,  once 
more. 

Rachel  Lake,  during  the  discussion, 
had  removed  her  hand.  The  faintly 
traced  line  on  which  the  Vicar  was  to 
sign  was  now  fairly  presented  to  him. 

"Just  in  your  usual  way,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Larkin. 

So  the  Vicar's  pen  was  applied,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  trace  the  first 
letter  of  his  name,  Rachel  Lake  reso- 
lutely snatched  the  thick,  bluish  sheet 
of  scrivenery,  with  its  handsome  mar- 

fins,  and  red  ink  lines,  from  before 
im,  and  tore  it  across  and  across, 
with  the  quickness  of  terror,  and  in 
fewer  seconds  than  one  could  fancy, 
it  lay  about  the  floor  and  grate  m 
pieces  little  bigger  than  dominoea 
The  Attorney  made  a  hungry  snatch  • 
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at  the  paper,  over  William  Wylder*8 
shoulder,  nearly  bearing  that  gentle- 
man down  on  his  face,  but  his  clutch 
fell  short 

"  Hallo  !  Miss  Lake,  ma'am— the 
paper !" 

But  wild  words  were  of  no  avail. 
The  whole  party,  except  Rachel,  were 
Mfhast.  The  Attorney's  small  eye 
glanced  over  the  ^und  and  hearth- 
stone, where  the  bits  were  strewn,  like 

**  Ladies*  smocks,  all  silver  white, 
That  paint  the  meadows  with  delight.** 

He  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  submit 
to  fortune  with  his  best  air.  He  stood 
erect ;  a  slanting  beam  from  the  win- 
dow glimmered  on  his  tall,  bald  head, 
and  his  face  was  black  ana  menacing 
as  the  summit  of  a  thunder-crowned 
peak. 

"  You  are  not  aware.  Miss  Lake,  of 
the  nature  of  your  act,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences to  which  you  have  exposed 
yourself,  madam.  But  that  is  a  view 
of  the  occurrence  in  which,  except  as 
a  matter  of  deep  regret,  I  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  immediately  interested. 
I  will  mention,  however,  that  your 
interference— your  violent  interfer- 
ence, madam,  may  be  attended  with 
most  serious  consequences  to  my  reve- 
rend client,  for  which,  of  course,  you 
have  considered  youreelf  fully  respon- 
sible, when  you  entered  on  the  course 
of  unauthorized  conduct,  which  has 
resulted  in  destroying  the  articles  of 
agreement,  prepared  with  great  care 
and  labour,  for  his  protection  ;  and 
retarding  the  transmission  of  the  do- 
cument, by  at  least  four-and-twenty 
hours,  to  London.  You  may,  madam, 
I  regret  to  observe,  have  ruined  my 
client." 

"  Saved  him,  I  hope." 

"  And  run  yourself,  madam,  into  a 
very  serious  scrape." 

'*Upon  that  point  you  have  said 
quite  enough,  sir.  Dolly,  William, 
don't  look  so  frightened  ;  you'll  both 
live  to  thank  me  for  this." 

All  this  time  little  Fairy,  unheeded, 
was  bawling  in  great  anguish  of  soul, 
clinging  to  Rachel's  dress,  and  cry- 
ing—" Oh !  he'll  hurt  her— he'll  hurt 
her— he'U  hurt  her.  Don't  let  him— 
don't  let  him.  Wapsie,  don't  let  him. 
Oh,  the  frightle  man  !— don't  let  him 
— he'll  hui't  her — the  frightle  man  !" 
And  little  man's  cheeks  were  drenched 
in  tears,  and  his  wee  feet  danced  in 
an  agony  of  terror  on  the  floor,  as. 


bawling^  he  tried  to  pull  his  friend 
Rachel  mto  a  comer. 

"Nonsense,  little  mam"  cried  his 
father,  with  quick  reproof,  on  hearing 
this  samlegious  uproar.  "  Mr.  Larkin 
never  hurt  any  one ;  tut.  tut ;  sit  down, 
and  look  at  your  book.*' 

But  Rachel,  with  a  smile  of  love  and 
gratification,  lifted  the  little  man  up 
m  her  arms,  and  kissed  him ;  and  hia 
thin,  little  le^  were  clasped  about  her 
waist,  and  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  he  kissed  her  with  his  wet  face,  de- 
vouringly, blubbering  "the  frightle 
man— youdoatie ! — ^the frightle  man !" 

"Then,  Mr.  Wylder,  I  shaU  have 
the  document  prepared  again  from  the 
draft  You'll  see  to  that,  Mr.  Buggs, 
please  ;  and  perhap  it  vrill  be  better 
thatyou  should  look  in  at  The  Lodge." 

When  he  mentioned  The  Lodge,  it 
was  in  so  lofty  a  way,  that  a  stranger 
would  have  supposed  it  something 
very  handsome,  mdeed,  and  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  county. 

"  Say,  about  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  Farewell,  Mr.  Wylder,  fare- 
well I  regret  the  enhanced  expense 
— I  regret  tne  delay — I  regret  the  risk 
— I  regret,  in  fact,  the  whole  scene. 
Farewell,  Mrs.  Wylder."  And  with  a 
silent  bow  to  Rachel— perfectly  po- 
lished—perfectly terrible — he  with- 
drew, followed  by  the  saDow  clerk, 
and  by  that  radiant  scamp,  old  Buggs, 
who  made  them  several  obeisances  at 
the  door. 

"Oh,  dear  Miss  Lake— Rachel,  I 
mean — Rachel,  dear,  I  hope  it  won't 
be  all  ott.  On,  you  don't  know — 
Heaven  only  knows — the  danger  we 
are  in.  Ok  Rachel,  dear,  if  this  is 
broken  off,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be- 
come of  us — I  don't  know." 

Dolly  spoke  quite  wildly,  with  her 
hands  on  Rachel's  shoulders.  It  was 
the  fii*st  time  she  had  broken  down 
— the  first  time,  at  least,  the  Vicar 
had  seen  her  anything  but  cheery — 
and  his  head  sank,  and  it  seemed  aa 
if  his  last  lisht  had  gone  out,  and 
he  was  quite  benighted! 

"  Do  you  think, '  said  he,  "  there  is 
much  danger  of  that — do  you  really 
think  so  V^ 

"  Now,  don't  blame  me,"  said  Miss 
Lake,  "  and  don't  be  frightened,  till 
vou  have  heard  me.  Let  us  sit  down 
here — ^we  shan't  be  interrupted — and 
just  answer  your  wretched  friend, 
Rachel  two  or  three  questions,  and 
hear  wnat  she  has  to  say." 
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Rachel  was  flushed  and  excited,  and 
sat  with  the  little  boy  still  in  her 
anna 

So,  in  reply  to  her  questions,  the 
Vicar  told  her  frankly  how  he  stood ; 
and  Rachel  said — 

"  Well,  you  must  not  think  of  sell- 
ing your  i-eversion.  Oh !  think  of 
your  little  boy—think  of  Dolly— if 
you  were  taken  away  from  her." 

''But,"  said  Do%  "Mr.  Larkin 
heard  from  Captain  Lake  that  Mark 
is  privately  married,  and  actually  has, 
he  says,  a  lan?e  family  ;  and  he,  you 
know,  has  letters  from  him,  and  Mr. 
Larkin  thinks,  knows  more  than  any 
one  else  about  him  ;  and  if  that  were 
so,  none  of  us  would  ever  inherit  the 
property.    So" 

" /)o  thev  say  that  Mark  is  mar- 
ried? Nothing  can  be  move  false,  I 
know  it  is  altogether  a  falsehood.  He 
neither  is  nor  ever  will  be  married. 
If  my  brother  dared  say  that  in  my 
presence,  I  would  make  him  confess, 
before  you,  that  he  knowB  it  cannot 
be.  On !  my  poor  little  Fairy — mv 
poor  Dolly — my  poor  good  friend, 
William !  What  shall  f  say  ?  I  am 
in  great  distraction  of  mind." 

And  she  hugged  and  kissed  the 
X>ale  little  boy,  she  herself  paler. 

"  Listen  to  me,  good  and  kind  as 
you  are.  You  are  never  to  call  me 
your  friend  ;  mind  that  I  am  a 
most  unhappy  creature,  forced  by 
secret  circumstances  to  be  your 
enemy,  for  a  time — not  always.  You 
have  no  conception  how^  and  may 
never  even  suspect  Don't  ask  me,  but 
listen." 

Wonder-struck,  and  pained  was  the 
countenance  with  which  the  Vicar 
ffa2^  upon  her,  and  Dolly  looked 
both  frightened  and  perplexed. 

'*I  have  a  little  more  than  three 


hundred  a-year.  There  is  a  little 
annuity  charged  on  Sir  Hugh  Lan- 
don's  estate,  and  his  solicitor  has 
written,  offering  me  six  hundred 
pounds  for  it  I  will  write  to-night 
accepting  that  offer,  and  you  shall 
have  the  money  to  pay  those  debts 
which  have  been  pressing  so  miser- 
ably upon  you.  DortiH  thank— not  a 
word — but  listen.  I  would  so  like, 
Dolly,  to  come  and  live  with  you.  We 
could  unite  our  incomes.  I  need  only 
bring  poor  old  Tamar  with  me,  and  I 
can  give  up  Redman's  Farm  in  Sep- 
tember next  I  should  be  so  much 
happier ;  and  I  think  my  income  and 
yours  joined  would  enable  us  to  live 
without  any  danger  of  getting  into 
debt.  Will  you  agree  to  this,  DoUy, 
dear ;  and  promise  me,  William  Wyl- 
der,  that  you  will  think  no  more  of 
selling  that  reversion,  which  may  be 
the  splendid  provision  of  your  dear 
little  boy  1  Don't  thank  me— don't  say 
anything  now ;  and  oh  !  don't  reject 
my  poor  entreaty.  Your  refusal  would 
almost  make  me  mad.  I  would  try, 
Dolly,  to  be  of  use.  I  think  I  could. 
Onlv  tnr  me." 

She  fancied  she  saw  in  Dolly's  face, 
under  all  her  gratitude,  some  per- 
plexity and  hesitation,  and  feared  to 
accept  a  decision  then.  So  she  hur- 
ried away,  with  a  hasty  and  kind 
good-bye. 

A  fortnight  before,  I  think,  during 
Dolly's  jealous  fit,  this  magnificent 
offer  of  f&ujhel's  would,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dreadful  necessities  of  the 
case,  have  been  coldly  received  by  the 
poor  little  woman.  But  that  delusion 
was  quite  cured  now — no  reserve,  or 
doubt,  or  coldness  left  behind.  And 
Dolly  and  the  Vicar  felt  that  Rachel's 
noble  proi4^^  ^^  ^^  making  of 
them.  \ 


CHAPTEB  LXUL 
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Jos  liAXKTS  grew  more  and  more 
uncomfortable  about  the  unexpected 
interposition  of  Rachel  Lake  as  the 
day  wore  on.  He  felt,  with  an  un- 
erring intuition,  that  the  young  lady 
both  despised  and  distrusted  him. 
He  also  knew  that  she  was  impetuous 
and  clever,  and  he  feared  from  that 
•mall  white  hand  a  fatal  mischief— he 
could  not  tell  exactly  how— to  hia 


Jim  Dutton's  letter  had  somehow 
an  air  of  sobriety  and  earnestness, 
which  made  way  with  his  convictions. 
His  doubts  ana  suspicions  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  now  believed,  with  a 
profound  moral  certainty,  that  Mark 
Wylder  was  actually  dead,  within  the 

Erecincts  of  a  mad-house,  or  of  some 
kwless  place  of  detention  abroad. 
What  was  that  to  the  purpose? 
Dutton  might  arrive  at  any  moment, 
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Low  MlowB  are  always  talking ;  and 
the  story  might  get  abroad  before  the 
assignment  of  the  Vicar's  interest.  Of 
course  there  was  something  specula- 
tive in  the  whole  transaction,  out  he 
had  made  his  book  well,  and  b^  his 
^arrangement"  with  Captain  Lake, 
whichever  way  the  truth  lay,  he  stood 
to  win.  So  the  Attorney  had  no 
notion  of  allowing  this  highly  satis- 
fiftctorjr  arithmetic  to  be  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  fillip  of  a  small 
gloved  finger. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  not  altogether 
tonv  for  the  delay.  Everything 
worked  together  he  knew.  One  or 
two  covenants  and  modifications  in 
the  articles  had  struck  him  as  desir- 
able, on  reading  the  instrument  over 
with  William  Wylder.  He  also 
thought  a  larger  consideration  should 
be  stated  and  acknowledged  as  paid, 
sayi^SSjOOO.  The  Vicar  would  really 
receive  just  ^2,200  !  "  Costs"  would 
do  something;  to  reduce  the  balance, 
lor  Jos  Larkm  was  one  of  thoee  oxen 
who,  when  treading  out  com,  decline 
to  be  muzzled.  The  remainder  was — 
the  Vicar  would  clearly  understand — 
one  of  those  ridiculous  pedantries  of 
law,  upon  which  our  ^tem  of  crot- 
chets and  fictions  insisted.  And 
William  Wylder,  whose  character, 
simply  and  sensitively  honourable, 
Mr.  Larkin  appreciated,  was  to  write 
to  Burlinston  and  Smith  a  letter,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  speculative 
and  nervous  client,  pledging  his  ho- 
nour, as  a  gentlemim,  and  his  con- 
science, as  a  Christian,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  sale  being  completed,  he 
would  never  do,  countenance,  or  per- 
mit, any  act  or  proceeding  whatsoever, 
tending  on  any  ground  to  impeach  or 
invali<mte  the  transaction. 

"  I've  no  objection — have  1 1 — to 
write  such  a  letter,"  asked  the  Vicar 
of  his  adviser. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  you  have  no  in- 
tention of  trying  to  defeat  your  own 
act,  and  that  is  all  the  letter  would 
^  to.  I  look  on  it  as  wholly  unim- 
portant, and  it  is  really  not  a  point 
worth  standing  upon  for  a  second." 

So  that  also  was  agreed  to. 

Now  while  the  improved  "  instru- 
ment" was  in  preparation,  the  Attor- 
ney strolled  down  in  the  evening  to 
look  after  his  clerical  client,  and  keep 
him  '^straight"  for  the  meeting  at 
which  he  was  to  sign  the  articles  next 
day. 


It  was  by  the  drow^.  faded  light  of 
a  late  summer's  evening  that  he  ar- 
rived at  the  quaint  little  parsons^ 
He  maintained  his  character  as  ^  a 
nice  spoken  gentleman,"  by  inquiring 
of  the  maid  who  opened  the  door  how 
the  little  boy  was.  "  Not  so  well — 
gone  to  bed— but  would  be  better, 
every  one  was  sure,  in  the  mominff. 
So  he  went  in  and  saw  the  Vicar,  who 
had  just  returned  with  Dolly  from  a 
little  ramble.  £very  thing  promised 
ffurly— the  qujet  mind  was  returning 
— the  good  time  coming— all  the 
pleasanter  for  the  wind  and  snows  of 
the  night  that  was  over. 

"Well,  my  good  invaluable  friend, 
you  will  be  gUui — you  will  rejoice 
with  us,  I  know,  to  learn  that,  after 
all,  the  sale  of  our  reversion  is  un- 
necessary." 

The  Attorney  allowed  his  client  to 
shake  him  by  both  hands,  and  he 
smiled  a  simster  congratulation  as 
well  as  he.could,  grinning  in  reply  to 
the  Vicar's  pleasant  smile  as  cheer- 
fully as  was  feasible,  and  wofully 
puzzled  in  the  meantime.  Had  James 
Dutton  arrived  and  announced  the 
death  of  Mark— no  ;  it  could  hardly 
be  that — decency  had  not  yet  quite 
taken  leave  of  the  earth  ;  and  stupid 
as  the  Vicar  was,  he  would  hiurdly 
announce  the  death  of  his  brother  to 
a  Christian  gentleman  in  a  fashion  so 
outrageous.  Had  Lord  Chelford  been 
invoked,  and  answered  satisfisictorily  % 
Or  Dorcas — or  had  Lake^  the  diaboli- 
cal sneak,  interposed  with  his  lonff 
purse,  and  a  plausible  hypocrisy  of 
kindness,  to  spoil  Larkm's  plans! 
All  these  fanciful  queries  flitted 
through  his  brain  as  the  Vicar's  hands 
shook  both  his,  and  he  laboured  hard 
to  maintain  the  cheerful  grin  with 
which  he  received  the  news,  and  his 
guileful  rapacious  little  eyes  searched 
narrowly  tne  countenance  of  his  client 

So  after  a  while,  Dolly  assisting, 
and  sometimes  both  talking  together, 
the  story  was  told,  Rachel  blessea 
and  panegyrized,  and  the  Attorney's 
congratulations  challenged  and  yield- 
ed once  more.  But  there  was  some- 
thing not  altogether  joyous  in  Jos 
Larkin's  countenance,  which  struck 
the  Vicar,  and  he  said — 

"You  don't  see  any  objection f 
and  paused. 

"Objection?  Why,  objectiaru  my 
dear  sir,  is  a  strong  word  ;  but  I  fear 
I  do  see  a  difiiculty— in  fact,  several 
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difficnldeB.  Pferiiapt  yon  would  take 
a  little  turn  on  tne  green.  I  must 
call  for  a  moment  at  the  reading- 
room,  and  ril  explain.  You'll  for- 
give me,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Wylder,"  he 
added,  with  a  playful  condescension, 
"  for  running  away  with  your  hus- 
band, but  only  for  a  few  minutes — 
ha,  ha!" 

The  shadow  was  upon  Jos  Larkin's 
face,  and  his  cheeks  were  working 
a  little  uncomfortably,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  quiet  green  of  Gylingden. 
"  What  a  cnarming  evening,'  said 
Uie  Vicar,  making  an  effort  at  cheer- 
fulness. 

"  Delicious  evening— yes,"  said  the 
Attorney,  throwing  back  his  long 
head,  and  letting  his  mouth  drop. 
But  though  his  face  was  turned  up 
toward  the  sky,  there  was  a  contrac- 
tion and  a  shadow  upon  it,  not  alto- 
gether heavenly. 

"The  offer,'^  said  the  Attorney, 
beginning  rather  abruptly,  **is  no 
doubt  a  handsome  offer  at  the  first 
dance,  and  it  may  be  well  meant 
But  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Mr.  Wylder, 
six  hundred  pounds  would  leave  little 
more  than  a  hundred  remaining  after 
Burlington  and  Smith  have  had  their 
costs.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  title,  and  the 
mevitable  costliness,  my  dear  sin  of 
all  conveyancing  operations.  The 
deeds,  I  have  little  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  letter  you  directed  me 
to  write,  have  been  prepared — that  is, 
in  draft,  of  course — and  then,  my 
dear  sir,  I  need  not  remind  you,  that 
there  remain  the  costs  to  me—those, 
ef  course,  await  your  entire  conve- 
nience—but  still  it  would  not  be  either 
for  your  or  my  advantage  that  they 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
adjustment  of  your  i^irs  which  I 
understand  you  to  propose." 

The  Vicar's  countenance  fell.  In 
fiict^  it  is  idle  to  say  that  beins  un- 
accustomed to  the  grand  scale  on 
which  law  costs  present  themselves 
on  occasion,  he  was  unspeakably 
shocked  ;  and  he  grew  very  pale  and 
silent  on  hearing  these  impressive  sen- 
tences. 

"And  as  to  Miss  Lake's  residing 
with  you— I  speak  now,  you  will  un- 
derstand, in  the  strictest  confidence, 
because  the  su^ect  is  a  painful  one ; 
as  tp  her  residing  with  you,  as  she 
proposes,  Miss  I^e  is  well  aware 
that  I  am  cognisant  of  circumstances 


which  render  any  such  arrangement 
absolutely  impracticable.  I  n^  not, 
my  dear  sir,  oe  more  particular — at 
present,  at  least  In  a  little  time  you 
will  probably  be  made  acquainted 
with  them,  by  the  inevitable  occur- 
rences of  time,  which,  as  the  wise 
man  says, '  discovers  all  things.' " 

"  But— but  what" — stammered  the 
pale  Vicar,  altogether  shocked  and 


"  You  will  not  press  me,  my  dear 
sir ;  you'll  understand  that,  just  now, 
I  really  cannot  satisfy  any  puiicular 
inquiry.  Miss  Lake  has  spoken,  in 
charil^  I  will  hope  and  trust,  without 
thought  But  I  am  much  mistaken, 
or  she  will  herseli^  on  half-an-hour's 
calm  conversation,  see  the  moral  im- 
possibilities which  interpose  between 
ner.  to  me,  most  amasing  plan  and  its 
realization." 

There  was  a  little  pause  here, 
during  which  the  tread  of  their  feet 
on  the  soft  grass  alone  was  audible. 

"  You  will  quite  understand,"  re- 
sumed the  Attorney^  ''the  degree  of 
confidence  with  which  I  make  this 
communication  ;  and  you  will  please, 
specially,  not  to  mention  it  to  any 
person  whatsoever.  I  do  not  except, 
in  fact,  any.  You  will  find,  on  con- 
sideration, that  Miss  Lake  will  not 
fress  her  residence  upon  you.  No  ; 
've  no  doubt  Miss  Lake  is  a  very  in- 
telligent person,  and,  when  not  ex- 
cited, will  see  it  clearly." 

The  Attorney's  manner  had  some- 
thing of  that  reserve,  and  grim  sort 
of  drvness,  which  supervene  when- 
ever he  fancied  a  friend  or  client  on 
whom  he  had  formed  designs  was  be- 
coming impracticable.  Nothing  af- 
fected him  so  much  as  that  kind  of 
unkind  ness. 

Jos  Larkin  took  his  leave  a  little 
abruptly.  He  did  not  condescend  to 
ask  the  Vicar  whether  he  still  enter- 
tained Miss  Lake's  proposal  He  had 
not  naturally  a  pleasant  temper— 
somewhat  short,  dark,  and  dangerous, 
but  by  no  means  noisy.  This  tem- 
per, an  intense  reluctance  ever  to  say 
^  thank  you,"  and  a  profound  and 
quiet  ecotism,  were  the  ingredients 
of  that  ^*  pride"  on  which  —a  little  in- 
consistently, perhaps,  in  so  eminent  a 
Christian— ne  piqued  himself.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  Uiat  his 
pride  was  not  of  that  stamp  which 
would  prevent  him  from  listening  to 
other  men's  private  talk,  or  rea<Bng 
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iiieir  letters,  if  an3rthing  were  to  be 
got  by  it ;  or  from  prosecuting  his 
small  spites  with  a  patient  and  viru- 
lent industry;  or  from  stripping  a 
man  of  his  possessions,  and  transfer- 
ring them  to  himself  by  processes 
from  which  most  men  would  shrink. 
"Well,"  thought  the  Vicar,  "that 
munificent  offer  is  unavailing,  it 
seems.  The  sum  insufficient,  great 
as  it  is  ;  and  other  difficulties  in  the 
way." 

He  was  walking  homewards,  lowly 
and  dejectedly  ;  and  was  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  alarm  lest  the  purchase  of 
the  reversion  should  fail.  The  agree- 
ment was  to  have  gone  up  to  London 
by  this  day's  mail,  and  now  could  not 
reach  till  the  day  after  to-morrow — 
four-and-twenty  hours  later  than  was 
promised.  The  Attorney  had  told 
him  it  was  a  "  touch-and-go  affair," 
and  the  whole  thing  might  be  off  in 
a  moment  j  and  if  it  should  miscarry, 
what  inevitable  niin  yawned  before 
him  !  Oh,  the  fatigue  of  these  mo- 
notonous agitations — this  never-end- 
ing suspense !  Oh,  the  yearning 
unimaginable  for  quiet  and  rest ! 
How  awfully  he  comprehended  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thanksgiving 
which  he  had  read  that  day  in  the 
churchyard—"  We  give  Thee  hearty 
thanks  for  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee 
to  deliver  this  our  brother  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world." 

With  the  Attorney  it  was  different. 
Making  the  most  of  his  height, 
which  he  fancied  added  much  to  the 
aristocratic  effect  of  his  presence, 
with  his  head  thrown  l^k,  and 
swinging  his  walking  cane  easily  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb  by  his 
side,  he  strode  languidly  through  the 
main  street  of  Gylingden,  in  the 
happy  belief  that  he  was  making  a 
sensation  among  the  denizens  of  the 
town. 

And  so  he  moved  on  to  the  mill 
road,  on  which  he  entered,  and  was 
soon  deep  in  the  shadows  of  Red- 
man's DelL 

He  opened  the  tiny  garden-gate  of 
Redman's  Farm,  looking  about  him 
with  a  supercilious  benevolence,  like  a 
man  conscious  of  bestowing  a  dis- 
tinction. He  was  inwardly  sensible 
of  a  sort  of  condescension  in  entering 
BO  diminutive  and  homely  a  place — a 
kind  of  half  amusing  disproportion 
between  Jos  Larkin,  Esq.,  of  The 
I^idge,  worth,  already,  ^27,000,  and 


on  the  high  road  to  greatness,  and 
the  trumpery  little  place  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

Old  Tamar  was  sitting  in  the  porch, 
with  her  closed  bible  upon  her  knees; 
there  was  no  longer  light  to  read  by. 
She  rose  up,  like  the  "grim,  white 
woman  who  haunts  yon  wood,"  be- 
fore him. 

Her  young  lady  had  walked  up  to 
Brandon,  taking  the  little  girl  with 
her,  and  she  supposed  would  be  back 
again  early. 

Mr.  Larkin  eyed  her  for  a  second 
to  ascertain  whether  she  was  telling 
lies.  He  always  thought  every  one 
might  be  lying.  It  was  his  pnmary 
impression  here.  But  there  was  a 
recluse  and  unearthly  character  about 
the  face  of  the  crone  which  satisfied 
him  that  she  would  never  think  of 
fencing  with  such  weapons  with  him. 
Very  good.  Mr.  Larkin  would  take 
a  short  walk,  and  as  his  business  was 
pressing,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
looking  in  again  in  about  half-an- 
hour,  if  she  thought  her  mistress 
would  be  at  home  then. 

So,  although  the  weird  white  wo- 
man who  leered  after  him  so  strangely 
as  he  walked  with  his  most  lordly  air 
out  of  the  little  garden,  and  down 
the  darkening  road  toward  Gylingden, 
could  not  say,  he  resolved  to  make 
trial  again. 

In  the  meantime  Rachel  had  ar- 
rived at  Brandon  HalL  Dorcas — 
whom,  if  the  tnith  were  spoken,  she 
would  rather  not  have  met — encoun- 
tered her  on  the  steps.  She  was 
going  out  for  a  lonely,  twilight  walk 
upon  the  terrace,  where  many  a  beau- 
tiful Brandon  of  other  days,  the  sim- 
shine  of  whose  smile  lived  only  in 
the  canvas  that  hung  upon  those 
ancestral  walls,  and  whose  sorrows 
were  hid  in  the  grave  and  forgotten 
by  the  world,  had  walked  in  other 
days,  in  the  pride  of  beauty,  or  in 
the  sadness  of  desertion. 

Dorcas  paused  upon  the  door-steps, 
and  received  her  sister-in-law  upon 
that  elevation. 

"Have  you  really  come  all  this 
way,  Rachel,  to  see  me  this  evening  ?" 
she  said,  and  something  of  sarcasm 
thrilled  in  the  cold,  musical  tones. 

"  No,  Dorcas,"  said  Rachel,  tidcing 
her  proffered  hand  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given,  and  with  the  air 
rather  of  a  defiance  than  of  a  greet- 
ing;  "I  came  to  see  my  brother." 
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^  You  are  frank,  at  all  events,  Ra- 
chel, and  truth  i^  better  than  cour- 
tesy ;  but  you  forget  that  your  bro- 
ther could  not  have  returned  so  soon." 

"  Returned  ]"  said  Rachel ;  "  I  did 
not  know  he  had  left  home.'' 

^  It's  strange  he  should  not  have 
consulted  you.  I,  of  course,  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  he  had  been  more 
than  an  hour  upon  his  journey." 

Rachel  Lake  made  no  answer  but 
a  little  laugh. 

"  He'll  return  to-morrow  ;  and  per- 
haps your  meeting  may  still  be  in  time. 
I  was  thinking  of  a  few  minutes' 
walk  upon  the  terrace,  but  you  are 
fifttigued  ;  you  had  better  come  in  and 
rest" 

"No,  Dorcas,  I  won't  go  in." 

"  But,  Rachel,  vou  are  tired  :  you 
must  come  in  with  me,  and  drink  tea, 
and  then  vou  can  go  home  in  the 
brouitrham,   said  Dorcas,  more  kindly. 

"  No,  Dorcas,  no  ;  I  will  not  drink 
tea  nor  go  in  ;  but  I  am  tired,  and  as 
yon  are  so  kind,  I  will  accept  your 
offer  of  the  carriage." 

Larcom  had,  that  moment,  ap- 
peared in  the  vestibule,  and  received 
the  order. 

**  I'll  sit  in  the  porch,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  Dorcas ;  you  must  not  lose 
your  little  walk." 

Then  you  won't  come  into  the 
house,  you  won't  drink  tea  with  me, 
and  you  won't  join  me  in  my  little 
walk ;  and  why  not  any  of  these  1" 

Dorcassmiled coldly,  and  continued, 

"Well,  I  shall  hear  the  carriage 
coming  to  the  door,  and  I'll  re- 
turn and  bid  you  good  night  It  is 
plain,  Rachel,  you  do  not  like  my 
comrwiny." 

**  True,  Dorcas,  I  do  not  like  your 
company.  You  are  unjust ;  you  have 
no  confidence  in  me ;  you  prejudge 
me  without    proof;   and  you   have 

fuite  ceased  to  love  me.  Why  should 
like  your  company  ]" 

Dorcas  smiled  a  proud  and  rather 
sad  smile  at  this  sudden  change  from 
the  conventional  to  the  passionate  ; 
and  the  direct  and  fiery  charge  of  her 
kinswoman  was  unanswered. 

She  stood  meditating  for  a  minute. 

"  You  think  I  no  longer  love  you, 
Rachel,  as  I  did.  Perhaps  young 
ladies'  friendships  are  never  very  en- 
during ;  but,  if  It  be  so,  the  fault  is 
not  mine." 

"No,  Dorcas,  the  fault  is  not 
youn,  nor  mine.   The  fault  is  neither 
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in  you  nor  in  me,  but  in  circum- 
stances. The  time  is  coming,  Dorcas, 
when  you  will  know  all,  and,  maybe, 
judge  me  mercifully.  In  the  mean 
time,  Dorcas,  you  cannot  like  my 
company,  because  you  do  not  like  me ; 
and  I  do  not  like  yours,  just  because, 
in  spite  of  all,  I  love  you  still ;  and  in 
yours  I  only  see  the  image  of  a  lost 
friend.  You  may  be  restored  to  me 
soon — maybe  ntver — but  till  then,  I 
have  lost  you." 

"Well,'  said  Dorcas,  "it  may  be 
there  is  a  wild  kind  of  truth  in  what 
you  say,  Rachel,  and—no  matter — 
time^  as  you  sjiy,  and  ligJU — I  don't 
understand  you,  Rachel ;  but  there  is 
this  in  you  that  resembles  me— we 
both  hate  hypocrisy,  and  we  are  both, 
in  our  own  ways,  proud.  I'll  come 
back,  when  I  hear  the  carriage,  and 
see  you  for  a  moment,  as  you  won't 
stay,  or  come  with  me,  and  bid  you 
good-bye." 

So  Dorcas  went  her  way ;  and  alone, 
on  the  terrace,  looking  over  the  stone 
balustrade — over  the  rich  and  sombre 
landscape,  dim  and  vaporous  in  tlie 
twilight-  she  still  saw  the  pale  face 
of  R;ichel — paler  than  she  liked  to  see 
it  Was  she  ill?— and  she  thought 
how  lonely  she  would  be  if  Rachel 
were  to  die — how  lonely  she  was  now. 
There  was  a  sting  of  compunction — a 
yearning — and  then  started  a  few  bit- 
ter and  solitary  tears. 

In  one  of  the  great  stone  vases,  that 
are  ranged  along  the  terrace,  there 
flourished  a  beautiful  and  rare  rose. 
I  forget  its  name.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  remember.  It  is  first  to  hloom — 
first  to  wither.  Its  fragrant  petals 
were  now  strewn  upon  the  terrace 
underneath.  One  blossom  only  re- 
mained untarnished,  and  Dorcas 
plucked  it,  and  with  it  in  her  fingers, 
she  returned  to  the  porch  where  Ra- 
chel remained. 

"  You  see,  I  have  come  back  a  little 
before  my  time,"  said  Dorcas.  "  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  the  plant 
you  used  to  admire  so  much,  ana  the 
leaves  are  shed  already,  and  it  remind- 
ed me  of  our  friendship,  Radie  :  but 
I  am  sure  you  are  rieht ;  it  will  all 
bloom  agam,  after  the  winter,  you 
know,  and  I  thought  I  would  come 
back,  and  say  tkat^  and  give  you  this 
relic  of  the  bloom  that  is  gone — the 
last  token,"  and  she  kissed  Rachel,  as 
she  placed  it  in  her  finsers,  "  a  token 
of  remembrance  and  of  hope." 
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"  I  will  keep  it,  Dorkie.  It  was  kind 
of  you,"  and  tneir  eyes  met  regretfully. 

"And — and,  I  think,  I  do  trust  you, 
Radie,"  said  the  heiress  of  Brandon  ; 
"  and  I  hope  you  will  try  to  like  me 
on  till — till  spring  comes,  you  know. 
And,  I  wish,  she  sighed  softly,  "  I 
wish  we  were  as  we  used  to  be.  I  am 
not  very  happy  ;  and — here's  the  car- 
riage." 


And  it  drew  up  close  to  the  steps, 
and  Rachel  entered ;  and  her  little 
handmaid  got  up  in  the  seat  behind  ; 
and  Dorcas  ana  Rachel  kissed  their 
hands,  and  smiled,  and  away  the  car- 
riage glided  ;  and  Dorcas,  standing  on 
the  steps,  looked  after  it  very  sadly. 
And  when  it  disappeared,  she  sighed 
again  heavily,  still  looking  in  its  track ; 
and  I  think  she  said  **  Darling  T 
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Twilight  was  darker  in  Redman's 
Dell  than  anywhere  else.  But  dark 
as  it  was,  there  was  still  light  enough 
to  enable  Rachel,  as  she  hurried  across 
the  little  garden,  on  her  return  from 
Brandon,  to  see  a  long  white  face,  and 
some  dim  outline  of  the  figure  to 
which  it  belonged,  looking  out  upon 
her  from  the  window  of  her  little  draw- 
ing-room. 

But  no,  it  could  not  be  ;  who  was 
there  to  call  at  so  odd'^n  hour  ?  She 
must  have  left  something— a  bag,  or 
a  white  basket  upon  the  window-sash. 
She  was  almost  startled,  however,  as 
she  approached  the  porch,  to  see  it 
nod,  and  a  hand  dimly  waved  in  to- 
ken of  greeting. 

Tamar  was  m  the  kitchen.  Could 
it  be  Stanley  1  But  faint  as  the  out- 
line was  she  saw,  she  fancied  that  it 
was  7iot  he.  She  felt  a  sort  of  alarm, 
in  which  there  was  some  little  mix- 
ture of  the  superstitious,  and  she 
pushed  open  the  door,  not  entering 
the  room,  but  staring  in  toward  the 
window,  where  against  the  dim,  ex- 
ternal light,  she  clearly  saw,  without 
recognismg  it,  a  tall  figure,  greeting 
her  with  mop  and  moe. 

"  Who  is  that  V  cried  Miss  Lake,  a 
little  sharply. 

"  It  is  L  Miss  Lake,  Mr.  Josiah 
Larkin,  of  The  Lodge,"  said  that  gen- 
tleman, with  what  he  meant  to  be  an 
air  of  diipufied  firmness,  and  look- 
ing very  like  a  tall  constable  in  pos- 
session ;  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  presenting  myself,  although,  I  fear, 
at  a  somewhat  unreasonable  liour,  but 
in  reference  to  a  little  business,  which, 
unfortunately,  will  not,  I  think,  bear 
to  be  deferred" 

"  No  bad  news,  Mr.  Larkin,  I  hope 
^-nothing  has  happened.  The  Wyl- 
ders  are  all  well,  I  hope  1" 


"  Quite  well,  so  far  as  I  am  aware," 
answered  the  Attorney,  with  a  grim 
politeness  ;  "  perfectly  ;  nothing  has 
occurred,  as  yet  at  least,  aflfecting  the 
interests  of  that  family:  but  some- 
thing is — I  will  not  say,  threatened — 
but  I  may  say,  mooted,  which,  were 
any  attempt  seriously  made  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  would,  I  regret  to 
say,  involve  very  serious  consequences 
to  a  party  whom,  for,  I  may  say,  many 
reasons,  1  should  regret  being  called 
upon  to  affect  unpleasantly." 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Larkin,  can  I  be  of 
any  ubc  ] ' 

""^  Evei'y  use.  Miss  Lake,  and  it  is 
precisely  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon  you, 
at  what,  I  am  well  aware,  is  a  some- 
what unusual  hour." 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Larkin,  you  would 
be  so  good  as  to  call  in  the  morning— 
any  hour  you  appoint  will  answer  me," 
said  the  young  lady,  a  little  iatiffly. 
She  was  still  standing  at  the  door, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  brass  handle. 
"Pardon  me,  Miss  Lake,  the  busi- 
ness to  which  I  refer,  is  really  urgent" 
"  Very  urgent,  sir,  if  it  cannot  wait 
till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Very  true,  quite  true,  very  urgent 
indeed,"  replied  the  Attorney,  calmly ; 
"  I  presume,  Miss  Lake,  I  may  take  a 
chair  r 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  you  insist  on  my 
listening  to-night  which  I  should  cer- 
tainly decline  if  I  had  the  power." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Lake.^'  And  the 
Attorney  took  a  chair,  crossing  one 
long  leg  over  the  other,  and  throwing 
his  head  back,  as  he  reclined  in  it 
with  his  long  arm  over  the  back— the 
"  express  image,"  as  he  fancied,  of  a 
polished  gentleman,  conducting  a  di- 
plomatic interview  with  a  clever  and 
nigh-bred  lady. 
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"Then  it  is  plain,  sir,  I  must  hear 
yon  to-night,'  said  Miss  Lake, 
hanffhtily. 

"  Not  that,  exactly.  Miss  Lake,  but 
only  that  /  must  s/teak  to-night — in 
fact,  I  ha^e  no  choice.  The  subject 
of  our  conference  really  is,  as  you  will 
find,  an  urgent  one,  and  to-morrow 
nioming,  which  we  should  each  equally 
prefer,  would  be  possibly  too  late— 
too  late,  at  least,  to  obviate  a  very 
painful  situation.'' 

"  You  will  make  it,  I  am  sure,  as 
short  as  you  can,  sir,"  said  the  young 
ladv,  in  the  same  tone. 

*^Eractly  my  wish,  Miss  Lake,'*  re- 
plied Mr.  Jos  Larkin. 

"  Bring  candles,  Margery." 

And  so  the  little  drawing-rooip  was 
niaminated  ;  and  the  bald  head  of  the 
tall  Attorney,  and  the  gloss  on  his 
easy,  black  frock-coat,  and  his  gold 
watch-chain,  and  the  long  and  large 
gloved  hand,  depending  near  the  car- 
pet, with  the  glove  ot  the  other  in  it. 
And  Mr.  Joe  Larkin  rose  with  a  neg- 
ligent and  lordly  ease,  and  placed  a 
chair  for  Miss  Lake,  so  that  the  light, 
might  fall  full  upon  her  features,  in 
atfccordance  with  his  nspai  diplomatic 
arrangement,  which  he  fancied,  com- 
placently, no  one  had  ever  detected  ; 
he  himself  resuming  his  easy  pose 
upon  his  chair,  withms  back,  as  much 
as  waa  practicable,  presented  to  the* 
candles.  And  the  long,  bony  fingers 
of  the  arm  which  rested  on  the  table, 
negligently  shading  his  observing  lit- 
tle eyea,  and  ^screening  off  the  side 
light  from  his  expressive  features. 

These  arrangements,  however,  were 
disconcerted  by  Miss  Lake's  sitting 
down  at  the  other  side  of  the  table^^ 
and  quietly  requesting  Mr.  Larkin  to 
open  nis  casa 

"Why,  really,  it  is  hardly  a  five 
minutes  matter.  Miss  Lake  ;  it  refers 
to  the  Vicar;  the  Rev.  William  Wyl- 
der,  and  his  respectable  family,  and  a 
proposition  which  he,  as  my  client, 
mentioned  to  me  this  evening.  He 
stated  that  you  had  offered  to  advance 
a  sum  of  .^isOOy  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  liabilities.  It  will,  perhaps,  con- 
duce to  clearness  to  dispose  of  this 
part  of  the  matter  first.  May  I  there- 
fore ask,  at  this  stage,  whether  the 
Rev.  William  Wylder  rightly  con- 
ceived you,  when  he  so  stated  your 
meaning  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  am  most  anxious 
to  assist  them  with  that  iiltf^'ftifin^ 


which  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
procuring." 

"A— exactly— yes— well.  Miss  Lake, 
that  is,  of  course,  veiy  kind  of  you — 
very  kind,  indeed,  and  creditable  to 
your  feelings  ;  but,  as  Mr.  William 
Wylder's  solicitor,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  to  him,  I  must, 
now  inform  you,  that  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  pound^  would  be  absolutely 
useless  in  his  position.  No  party.  Miss 
Lake,  in  his  pcNsition,  ever  q^uite  appre- 
hends, even  if  he  could  bnng  himself 
fully  to  state,  the  aggregate  amount  ^ 
of  his  liabifities..  I  may  state;  how- 
ever, to  you,  without  betraying  con- 
fidence, that  ten  times  that  sum  would 
not  avail  to  extricate  him,  even  tem- 
porarily^ from  his  difficulties.  He  sees 
the  thing  himselii  now  j  but  drowning 
men  will  grasp,  we  know,  at  straws. 
However,  he  does  see  the  futility  of 
this ;  and,  thanking  you  most  ear- 
nestly, he,,  through  me,  begs  most 
gratefiilly  to  decline  it  In  fact,  my 
dear  Miss  l^ake — it  is  awful  to  con- 
template—he  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Sharks,  Harpies,  my  dear  madam  ; 
but  I'll  beat  about  for  the  money,  in 
the  way  of  loan,  if  possible,  and,  one 
way  or  another,  I  am  resolved,  if  the 
thing's  to  be  done,  to  get  him  straight." 

There  was  here  a  little  pause,  and 
Mr.  Larkin,  finding  that  Miss  Lake 
had  nothing  to  say,  simply  added — 

"And  so,  for  these  reasons,  and 
with  these  views,  my  dear  Miss  Lake, 
we  beg,  most  respectfully,  and  I  will 
say  gratefully,  to  decline  the  profiered 
advance,  which,  I  will  say,  at  the 
same  time,  does  honour  to  your  feel- 
ings." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Miss  Lake,  "  you 
have  had  so  much  trouble  in  explain- 
ing so  simple  a  matter.  I  will  call 
early  to-morrow,  and  see  Mr.  Wylder." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Attoniey, 
"  I  have  to  address  myself  next  to  the 
second  portion  of  your  offer,  as  stated 
to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Wylder,  tnat  which 
contemplates  a  residence  in  his  house, 
and  in  the  respectable  bosom,  I  may 
say,  of  that,  m  many  respects,  un- 
blemished fanrily." 

Miss  Leike  stared  with  a  look  of 
fierce  inquiry  at  the  Attorney. 

"The  fact  is,  Miss  Lake,  that  that 
is  an  arrangement  which  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  I  could  not  think 
of  advising.  I  think,  on  reflection, 
you  will  seeL  that  Mr.  Wylder— the 
Reverend  William  Wylder  and  his 
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Lady — could  not  for  one  moment 
seriously  entertain  it,  and  that  I,  who 
am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
them,  could  not  dream  of  advising  it" 

"I  fancy  it  is  a  matter  of  total 
indifference,  sir,  what  you  may  and 
what  you  may  not  advise  in  a  matter 
quite  beyond  your  province — I  don't 
in  the  least,  understand,  or  desire  to 
understand  you — and  thinking  your 
manner  impertinent  and  offensive,  I 
beg  that  you  will  now  be  so  good  as 
to  leAve  my  house." 

Miss  Rachel  was  very  angry — 
although  nothing  but  her  bright  colour 
and  the  vexed  flash  of  her  eye  showed 
it 

"I  were  most  unfortunate — most 
unfortunate  indeed,  Miss  Lake,  if  my 
manner  could  in  the  least  justify  the 
strong  and  undue  language  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  characterize 
it  But  I  do  not  resent— it  is  not  my 
way — 'beareth  all  thinars,'  Miss  Lake, 
*  beareth  all  things* — I  hope  I  try  to 
practise  the  precept ;  but  the  fact  of 
oeing  misunaerstood,  shall  not  dct^r 
me  from  the  discharge  of  a  simple 
duty." 

**  If  it  is  part  of  your  duty,  sir,  to 
make  yourself  intelligible,  may  I  beg 
that  you  will  do  it  without  further 
delay." 

'*  My  principal  object  in  calling  here 
was  to  inform  you.  Miss  Lake,  that 
you  must  quite  abandon  the  idea  of 
residing  in  the  Vicar's  house,  as  you 
proposed,  unless  you  wish  me  to 
state  explicitly  to  him  and  to  Mra. 
Wylder  the  insurmountable  objec- 
tions which  exist  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement Such  a  task,  Miss  Lake, 
would  be  most  painful  to  me.  I  hesi- 
tate to  discuss  the  question  even  with 
you  ;  and  if  you  give  me  your  word  of 
honour  that  you  quite  abandon  that 
idea,  I  shall,  on  the  instant  take  my 
leave,  and  certainly,  for  the  present, 
trouble  you  no  further  upon  a  most 
painful  subject" 

"  And  now,  sir,  as  I  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  tolerating  your 
incomprehensibly  impertinent  inter- 
ference, and  don't  unilerstand  your 
meaning  in  the  slightest  degree,  and 
do  not  intend  to  withdraw  the  offer 
I  have  made  to  good  Mrs.  Wylder,  you 
will  I  hope  perceive  the  uselessness 
of  prolonging  your  visit,  and  be  so 
good  as  to  leave  me  in  unmolested 
poaseseion  of  my  poor  residence," 

*  If  I  wished  to  do  you  an  injury, 


Miss  Lake.  I  should  take  you  at  your 
word.  I  (lon't — I  wish  to  spare  you. 
Your  countenance,  Miss  Lake-^-you 
must  pardon  my  frankness,  it  is  my 
way — your  countenance  tells  only  too 
plainly,  that  you  now  comprehend  my 
allusion." 

There  was  a  confidence  and  signifi- 
cance in  the  Attorney's  air  and  accent, 
and  a  peculiar  look  of  latent  ferocity 
in  his  evil  countenance,  which  gradu- 
ally excited  her  fears,  and  fascinated 
her  gaze. 

"Now.  Miss  Lake,  we  are  sitting 
here  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is 
the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  before 
whom  nothing  is  secret— your  eye  is 
upon  mine  and  mine  on  yours — and 
I  ask  you  do  you  remember  the  night 
of  llie  2i)(h  of  Sevtember  last  ?"" 

That  mean,  pale,  taunting  face !  the 
dreadful  accents  that  vibrated  within 
her  1  How  could  that  ill-omened 
man  have  divined  her  connexion 
with  the  incidents— the  unknown 
incidents — of  that  direful  night  1  The 
lean  figure  in  the  black  frock-coat, 
and  black  silk  waistcoat,  with  that 
great  gleaming  watch-chain,  the  long, 
shabby,  withered  face,  and  flushed, 
bald  forehead  ;  and  those  paltry  little 
eyes,  in  their  pink  setting,  that  never- 
theless fascinated  her  like  the  gaze  of 
a  serpent  How  had  that  horrible 
figure  come  there— why  was  this 
meeting — whence  his  knowledge  1 
An  evil  spirit  incarnate  he  seemed  to 
her.  She  blanched  before  it — every 
vestige  of  colour  fled  from  her  features 
— she  stared — she  gaped  at  him  with 
a  strange  look  of  imbecility — and  the 
long  face  teemed  to  enjoy  and  pro- 
tract its  triumph. 

Without  removing  his  gaze  he  -veas 
fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  his  note- 
book, which  he  displayed  with  a 
faint  smile,  grim  and  palid. 

"  I  see  you  do  remember  that  ni^ht 
— as  well  you  may.  Miss  Lake,*'  he 
ejaculated,  in  formidable  tones,  and 
with  a  shake  of  his  bald  head. 

"Now,  Miss  Lake,  you  see  this 
book.  It  contains,  madam,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  case.  The  bones  and  joints, 
ma'am,  of  a  case.  I  have  it  here,  noted 
and  prepared.  There  is  not  a  fact 
in  it  without  a  note  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  witness  who  can  prove 
it — the  trtVwcw— observe  me." 

Then  there  was  a  pause  of  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  he  still  kept 
her  under  his  steady  gaze. 
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''On  tliat  night,  Miss  Lake,  the 
29th  September,  you  drove  in  Mr. 
Mark  Wylder's  tax-cart  to  the  Dol- 
lington  Station,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing your  veil,  and  your  caution,  you 
were  seen  and  recognised.  The  same 
occurred  at  Charteris.  You  accom- 
panied Mr.  Mark  Wylder  in  his  mid- 
night flight  to  London,  Miss  Lake. 
Of  your  stay  in  London  I  say  nothing. 
It  was  protracted  to  the  2nd  October, 
when  you  arrived  in  the  down  train  at 
Bollington  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  took  a  cab  to  the  White  House, 
where  you  were  met  by  a  gentleman 
answering  the  description  of  your 
brother  Captain  Lake.  Now,  Miss 
Lake,  I  have  stated  no  particulars  : 
but  do  you  think  that  Knowing  all 
this,  and  knowing  the  fraud  bv 
which  your  absence  was  covered, 
and  perfectly  understanding,  as  every 
man  conversant  with  this  sinful  world 
must  do,  the  full  significance  of  all 
this,  I  could  dream  of  permitting  you. 
Miss  Lake,  to  become  domesticated 
as  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  a  pure- 
minded,  though  simple  and  unfortu- 
nate clergyman  1" 

"  It  may  become  my  duty  to  prose- 
cute a  searching  inquiry,  madam, 
into  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Mark 
Wylder's  disappearance .  If  you  h  a ve 
the  slightest  regard  for  your  own 
honour,  you  will  not  precipitate  that 
measure.  Miss  Lake ;  and  so  sure  as 
you  persist  in  your  unwarrantable 
designs  of  residing  in  that  unsuspect- 
ing family,  I  will  puWish  what  I  shall 
then  feel  called  upon  by  my  position 
to  make  known ;  for  I  will  be  no  party 
to  seeing  an  innocent  family  com- 
promised  by  admitting  an  inmate  of 
whose  real  character  they  have  not 
the  faintest  suspicion,  and  I  shall  at 
once  set  in  motion  a  public  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Mark 
Wylder's  disappearance." 

Looking  straight  in  his  face,  with 
the  same  expression  of  helplessness, 
she  uttered  at  last  a  horrible  cry  of 
anguish  that  almost  thrilled  that 
callous  Christian. 
**  I  think  I'm  going  mad  1" 
And  she  continued  staring  at  him 
all  the  time, 

"Pray,  compose  yourself^  Miss  Lake 
—there  s  no  need  to  agitate  yourself 
—nothing  of  all  this  need  occur  if  you 
do  not  force  it  upon  me — nothing — I 
W2  you'll  collect  yourself— shall  I 
«all  for  water,  Miss  Lake  ?'* 


The  fact  is  the  Attorney  began  to 
apprehend  an  attack  of  hysterics,  or 
something  even  worse,  and  was  him- 
self rather  frightened.  But  Rachel 
was  never  long  overwhelmed  by  any 
shock — fear  was  not  for  her— her 
brave  spirit  stood  her  in  stead ;  and 
nothing  rallied  her  so  surely  as  the 
sense  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  bully  her. 

"  What  have  I  heard— what  have 
I  endured  1  Listen  to  me,  you  cow- 
ardly libeller.  It  is  true  that  I  was 
at  Dollington,  and  at  Charteris,  on  the 
night  you  name.  Also  true  that  I 
^ent  to  London — your  hideous  slander 
is  garnished  with  two  or  three  bits  of 
truth — but  only  the  more  villanous 
for  that.  All  that  you  have  dared  to 
insinuate  is  utterly  false.  Before  Him 
who  judges  all,  and  knows  all  things 
— utterly  and  damnably  false  !" 

The  Attorney  made  a  bow — it  was 
his  best — he  did  not  imitate  a  gentle- 
man happily,  and  was  never  so  vulgar 
afi  when  he  was  finest 

One  word  of  her  wild  protest  he 
did  not  believe.  His  bow  was  of  that 
grave  but  mocking  sort  which  was 
meant  to  convey  it  Perhaps  if  he 
had  accepted  what  she  said  it  might 
have  led  him  to  new  and  sounder 
conclusions.  Here  was  light,  but  it 
glared  and  flashed  in  vain  for  him. 

Miss  Lake  was  naturally  perfectly 
frank.  Pity  it  was  she  haid  ever  had 
a  secret  to  keep !  These  frank  people 
are  a  sore  puzzle  to  gentlemen  of 
Lawyer  Larkin's  quaint  and  sagacious 
turn  of  mind.  They  can't  believe  that 
anybody  ever  speaks  quite  the  truth, 
when  they  hear  it — they  don't  re- 
cognise it^  and  they  wonder  what  the 
speaker  is  dri^'ing  at  The  best 
method  of  hiding  your  opinion  or 
your  motives  from  such  men,  is  to 
tell  it  to  them.  They  are  owls.  Their 
vision  is  formed  for  darkness,  and 
light  blinds  them. 

Rachel  Lake  rung  her  bell  sharply, 
and  old  Tamar  appeared. 

"  Show  Mr. Mr. ;  show  him 

to  the  door,"  said  Miss  Lake. 

The  Attorney  rose,  made  another 
bow,  and  threw  back  his  head,  and 
moved  in  a  way  that  was  oppressively 
gentlemanlike  to  the  door,  and  speedily 
vanished  at  the  little  wicket  Old 
Tamar  holding  her  candle  to  lighten 
his  path,  as  she  stood,  white  and 
cadaverous,  in  the  porch. 

"  She's  a  little  bit  noisy  to-night," 
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'  thought  the  Attorney,  as  he  descended 
the  road  to  Gyiingden ;  "  but  she'll 
be  precious  sober  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— and  I  venture  to  say  we  shall 
hear  nothing  more  of  that  scheme  of 
hers.  A  reputable  inmate,  truly,  and 
a  pleasant  eccUtirciaement  (this  was 


one  of  his  French  words,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  with  his  usual  accu- 
racy, precisely  as  it  is  spelt) — a 
pleasant  ecclairdtement  whenever  that 
London  excursion  and  its  creditable 
cirohimstances  come  to  hght  l'* 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


IN  WHICH  HAMK  DUlTON  IB   TISITBD. 


Duly  next  tnorningthe  rosy-fingered 
Aurora  drew  the  gold  and  crimson 
cui'tains  of  the  east,  and  the  splen- 
dorous  Apollo  stepping  forth  from  his 
chamber,  took  the  reins  of  his  uii- 
rivalled  team,  asd  driving  four-in- 
haud  throu^li  the  sky,  like  a  great 
swell  as  he  is,  took  small  note  of  the 
staring  huxtei^  and  publicans  by  the 
road-siile,  and  sublimely  overlooked 
the  foocsore  and  ragged  pedestrians 
that  crawl  beneath  his  level  It  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  those  brisk  and  bright 
raominffs  which,  proclaim  -a  iiniversal 
cheerfulness,  and  mock  the  miseries 
of  those  dismal  wayfarers  of  life,  to 
whom  returning  light  is  a  renewal  of 
sorrow,  who  bowing  toward  the  earth 
resume  the  despairing  march,  -and 
limp  and  groati  Under  heavy  burdens, 
until  darkness,  welcome,  comes  again, 
and  their  eyelids  drop,  and  they  lie 
down  with  their  loatls  on,  looking  up 
a  silent  supplication,  and  wishing 
that  death  would  toUch  their  eyelid 
in  their  sleep,  and  their  journey  end 
where  they  lie. 

Captain  Lake  was  in  London  this 
morning.  We  know  he  came  about 
electioneering  matters ;  but  he  had 
not  yet  seen  Leverett.  Perhaps  on 
second  thoughts  he  rightly  judged 
that  Leverett  knew  no  more  tiian  he 
did  of  the  matter.  It  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  great  debate  that  wias 
drawing  nigh.  The  minister  himself 
could  not  tell  whether  the  dissolution 
was  at  hand ;  and  could  no  more  post- 
pone it,  when  the  time  came,  than  he 
could  adjourn  an  eclipse. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  whist 
party  of  the  previous  night,  the  gal- 
lant Captain  made  a  very  early  toilet 
With  his  little  bag  in  his  hand,  he 
went  down  stairs,  thinking  unplea- 
santly, I  believe,  and  jumped  into  the 
Hansom  that  awaited  him  at    the 

door,  telling  the  man  to  go  the 

station.    Tney  had  hardly  turned  the 


corner,  however,  when  he  popped  his 
head  to  the  front  and  changed  the 
direction. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had 
<mite  time  to  make  his  visit,  and  save 
the  down-train  after. 

He  did  not  know  the  city  well. 
Many  men  who  lived  two  hundred 
miles  away^  and  made  a  flying  visit 
only  once  in  three  years,  knew  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  London- 
bred  rake  who  had  lived  in  the  west- 
end  all  his  days. 

Captain  Lake  looked  peevish  and 
dangerous,  as  he  always  did,  when  he 
was  anxious.  In  fact  he  did  not 
know  what  the  next  ten  minutes 
might  bring  him.  He  was  thinking 
wlmt  had  best  be  done  m  any  and 
every  contingency.  Was  he  still 
abroad,  or  h»i  he  arrived;  was  he 
in  Sliive*s-court,  or  cursed  luck !  had 
he  crossed  him  yesterday  by  the 
down-train,  and  was  he  by  this  time 
closeted  with  Larkin  in  The  Lodge  t 
Lake,  so  to  speak,  stood  at  his  wicket, 
and  that  accomplished  bowler,  For- 
tune, ball  in  hand,  at  the  other  end ; 
will  it  be  switt  round-hand,  or  a  slow 
twister,  Or  'a  shooter,  or  a  lob,  eye  and 
hand,  foot  and  bat,  he  must  stand 
tense,  yet  flexible,  lithe  and  swift  as 
lightning,  ready  for  everything,  cut, 
block,  slip,  or  hit  to  le^  It  was 
not  altogetner  pleasant.  The  stakes 
were  enormous  ;  ahd  the  suspense  by 
no  means  conducive  to  temper. 

Lake  fancied  that  the  man  was 
driving  wrong,  once  or  twice,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  cursing  him  to  that 
effect,  frotti  the  window.  But  at  last, 
with  an  anxious  throb  at  his  beart,  he 
recognised  the  dingy  archway,  and 
the  cracked  brown  marble  tablet  over 
the  keystone,  and  he  recognised 
Shive's-court 

So  forth  jumped  the  Captain,  so 
far  reUeved,  and  glided  into  the  dim 
quadrangle,  with  its  square  of  smoky 
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sky  overhead;  and  the  prattle  of  chil- 
dren playing  on  the  flags,  and  the 
scrape  of  a  violin  from  a  window, 
were  in  his  ears,  but  as  it  were  un- 
heard. He  was  looking  up  at  a  win- 
dow, with  a  couple  of  sooty  scarlet 
geraniums  in  it  This  was  the  court 
where  Dame  Button  dwelt  He 
glided  up  her  narrow  stair  and  let 
himself  in  by  a  latch ;  and  with  his 
cane  made  a  smacking  like  a  harle- 

Suin's  sword  upon  the  old  woman's 
eal  table,  crying:  "Mrs.  Button; 
Mrs.  Button.  Is  Mrs.  Button  at 
home  I" 

The  old  lady,  who  was  a  laundress, 
entered,  in  a  short  blue  cotton  wrap- 
per, wiping  the  suds  from  her  shrunk- 
en but  sinewy  arras  with  her  apron, 
ami  on  seeing  the  Captain,  her  coun- 
tensmee,  which  was  threatening,  be- 
came very  reverential,  indeed. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mra  Button  1" 

"QtiitewelL" 

"  Have  you  heard  lately  from  Jim?'* 

""Nor 

"You'll  see  him  soon,  however, 
and  give  him  this  note,  3'y^  see,  and 
•tell  him  I  was  here,  as  King  about 
you  and  him,  and  very  well,  and  glad 
if  I  can  serve  him  again ;  don't  forget 
that,  very  glad.  Where  will  you  keep 
that  note  ?  Oh  !  your  tea  caddy,  not 
a  bad  safe ;  and  see,  give  him  this,  it's 
five  pounds ;  you  won't  forget ;  and 
you  want  a  new  gown,  Mrs.  Button. 
I'd  choose  it  myself,  only  I'm  such  a 
bad  judge  ;  but  you'll  choose  it  for 
me,  won't  you  \  and  let  me  see  it  on 
you  when  next  I  come,"  and  with  a 
oourtesv,  and  a  sreat  beaming  smile 
on  her  hot  face,  she  accepted  the  five- 
pound  note,  which  he  placed  in  her 
nand. 

In  another  moment  the  Captain 
was  gone.  He  had  just  tiite  to  swal- 
low a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  terminus- 
hotel,  and  was  gliding  away  towards 
the  distant  walls  of  Brandon  Hall. 

He  had  a  coupee  all  to  himself.  But 
he  did  not  care  for  the  prospect  He 
saw  Lawyer  Larkin,  as  it  were,  re- 
flected in  the  plate-glass,  with  his 
hollow  smile  and  hungry  eyes  before 
him,  knowing  more  than  he  should 
do,  paying  him  compliments,  and 
plotting  his  ruin. 

"Everything   would    have    been 

quite  smooth  only  for  that  d 

Iell6w.  The  devil  fixed  him  precisely 
there  for  the  e^i^ress  purpose  of  fleec- 
ing and  watching,  and   threatening 


him— perhaps  worse.  He  hated  that 
sly,  double-dealing  reptile  of  prey — 
the  Arachnida  of  social  nature — the 
spiders  with  which  also  naturalists 
place  the  scorpions.  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Larkin  would  have  had  as  little  difli- 
culty  in  referring  the  gallant  Captain 
to  the  same  family. 

While  Stanley  Lake  is  thus  scan- 
nine  the  shabby,  but  dangerous  image 
of  the  Attorney  in  the  magic  mirror 
before  him,  that  eminent  limb  of  the 
law  was  not  inactive  in  the  quiet 
town  of  Gylingden.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  his  "pride"  would  have 
condemned  the  Vicar  to  a  direful 
term  of  suspense,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  have  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  pretty  little  gabled  house  at  the 
BolUngton  end  of  the  town  for  many 
days  to  come.  The  Vicar  would  have 
had  to  seek  out  the  Attorney,  to  lie 
in  wait  for  and  to  woo  him. 

But  Jos  Larkin's  pride,  like  all  his 
other  passions— except  his  weakness 
for  the  precious  metals — was  under 
proper  regulation.  Jim  Button  might 
arrive  at  any  moment,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  risk  his  publishing  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  Mark  Wyl- 
der's  death  before  the  transfer  of  the 
Vicar's  reversion;  and  to  prevent 
that  lisk  the  utmost  promptitude  was 
indispensable. 

At  nine  o'clock,  therefore,  he  pre- 
sented himself,  attended  by  his  legal 
hench-men  as  before. 

"Another  man  might  not  have 
come  here,  Mr.  Wylder,  until  his  pre- 
sence had  been  specially  invited,  after 
the — the — "  when  he  came  to  define 
the  offence  it  was  not  very  easv  to  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  it  consisted  in  the  Vicar's 
having  unconsciously  very  nearly  es- 
caped from  his  fangs ;  "  but  let  that 
pass.  I  have  had,  1  grieve  to  say,  by 
this  morning's  post  a  most  serious 
letter  from  London,"  the  Attorney 
shook  his  head,  while  searching  his 
pocket  "  I'll  read  just  a  passage  or 
two  if  you'll  permit  me;  it  comes  from 
Burlington  and  Smith.  I  protest  I 
have  forgot  it  at  home ;  however,  I 
may  mention,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  letter  you  authorized  me  to  write, 
and  guaranteed  by  your  bond,  on 
which  they  have  entered  judgment, 
they  have  gone  to  the  entire  expense 
of  drawing  the  deeds,  and  investigat- 
ing title,  and  they  say  that  the  pur- 
chaser will  positively  be  off  unless 
the  articles  are  in   their  office  by 
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twelve  o'clock  to-morrow;  and,  I 
grieve  to  say,  they  add,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  thing  falling  through, 
they  will  issue  execution  for  the 
amount  of  their  costs,  which  as  I  an- 
ticipated, a  good  deal  exceeds  four 
hundred  pounds.  I  have,  therefore, 
my  dear  Mr.  Wylder,  casting  aside  all 
unpleasant  feeling,  called  to  entreat 
you  to  end  and  determine  any  hesita- 
tion you  may  have  felt,  and  to  execute 
without  one  moment's  delay  the  arti- 
cles which  are  prepared,  and  which 
must  be  in  the  post-office  within  half 
an  hour." 

Then  Mr.  Jos  Larkin  entered 
pointedly  and  briefly  into  Miss  Lake's 
off'er,  which  he  characterized  as 
"  wholly  nugatory,  illusory,  and  chi- 
merical j"  told  him  he  had  spoken  on 
the  subject,  yesterday  evening,  to  the 
young  ladv,  who  now  saw  plainly  that 
there  really  was  nothingin  it,  and  that 
she  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
that  part  of  her  proposition  which 
contemplated  a  residence  in  theVicar's 
family.^ 

This  portion  of  his  discourse  he 
dismissed  rather  slightly  and  myste- 
riously ;  'but  he  contrived  to  leave 
upon  the  Vicar's  mind  a  very  painful 
and  awful  sort  of  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  young  lady  of  whom  he  spoke. 

Then  he  became  eloauent  on  the 
madness  of  further  indecision  in  a 
state  of  things  so  fearfully  menacing, 
freely  admitting  that  it  would  have 
been  incompai-ably  better  for  the 
Vicar  never  to  have  moved  in  the 
matter,  than,  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  to  look  back,  as  he  had 
been  domg.  If  he  declined  his  ad- 
vice, there  was  no  more  to  be  said, 
but  to  bow  his  head  to  the  storm, 
and  that  ponderous  execution  would 
descend  in  wreck  and  desolation. 

So  the  Vicar,  very  much  flushed, 
in  panic  and  perplexity,  and  trusting 
wildly  to  his  protesting  lawyer's 
guidance,  submitted.  Buggs  and  the 
bilious  youngster  entered  with  the 
deed,  and  the  articles  were  duly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  Vicar  signed  also  a 
receipt  for  the  fanciful  part  of  the 
consideration,  and  upon  it  and  the 
deed  he  endorsed  a  solemn  promise, 
in  the  terms  I  have  mentioned  before, 
that  he  would  never  take  any  step 
to  question,  set  aside,  or  disturb  the 
purchase,  or  any  matter  connected 
therewith. 

Then  the  Attorney,  now    in   his 


turn  flushed  and  very  much  elated, 
congratulated  the  poor  Vicar  on  his 
emancipation  from  his  difficulties : 
and  "  now  that  it  was  all  done  and 
over,  told  him,  what  he  had  never 
told  him  before,  that,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  purchase,  he  had  got  a 
splendid  price  for  it 

The  good  man  had  also  his  agree- 
ment from  Lake  to  sell  Five  Oaks, 
and  that  was  in  such  a  shape  that  he 
could  recede  from  the  purchase,  in 
the  event  of  its  turning  out  to  be 
true,  as  he  felt  unaccountably  certain 
it  would,  that  Mark  Wylder  was 
actually  dead. 

The  position  of  the  good  Attorney, 
therefore,  in  a  commercial  point  or 
view,  was  eminently  healthy  and  con- 
venient. For  less  than  half  of  the 
value  of  Five  Oaks  alone,  he  was 
getting  that  estate,  and  a  vastly 
greater  one  beside,  to  be  succeeded  to 
on  Mark  Wylder's  death. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  good 
Attorney  was  more  than  usually  bland 
and  happy  that  day.  He  saw  the 
pork-butcher  in  his  back-parlour,  and 
had  a  few  words  to  say  about  the 
chapel-trust,  and  his  looks  and  talk 
were  quite  edifying.  He  met  two 
little  children  in  the  street,  and 
stopped  and  smiled  as  he  stooped 
down  to  pat  them  on  the  heads,  and 
ask  them  whose  children  they  were, 
and  gave  one  of  them  a  halfpenny. 
And  he  sat  afterwards,  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  with  lean  old  Mrs.  Mtdlock 
in  her  little  shop,  where  taffey,  toys, 
and  penny-books  for  young  people 
were  sold,  together  with  baskets,  tea- 
cups, straw-mats,  and  other  adult 
ware :  and  he  was  so  friendly  and 
talked  so  beautifully,  and  although, 
as  he  admitted  in  his  lofty  way, 
"there  might  be  differences  in  for- 
tune and  position,"  yet  were  we  not 
all  members  of  one  body  ?  And  he 
talked  upon  this  theme  till  the  good 
lady,  marvelling  how  so  great  a  man 
could  be  so  humble,  was  csdled  to  the 
receipt  of  custom,  on  the  subject  of 
"paradise"  and  "lemon-drops,"  and 
the  heavenly-minded  Attorney,  with 
a  celestial  condescension,  recognised 
his  two  little  acquaintances  of  the 
street,  and  actually  adding  another 
halfpenny  to  his  bounty— escaped, 
with  a  hasty  farewell  and  a  smile,  to 
the  street,  as  ea^er  to  escape  the 
thanks  of  the  little  people,  and  the 
admiration  of  Mrs.  M.ullock. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  hav- 
ing got  one  momentous  matter  well 
off  his  mind,  the  good  Attorney  was 
to  be  long  rid  of  anxieties.  The 
human  mind  is  fertile  in  that  sort  of 
growth.  As  well  might  the  gentle- 
man who  shares  suppose,  as  his  fin- 
gers glide,  after  the  operation,  over 
the  polished  surface  of  his  chin — 
foetus  ad  unquein— that  he  may  iiing 
his  brush  and  strop  into  the  fire,  and 
bury  his  razor  certain  fathoms  in 
the  earth.  No  !  One  crop  of  cares 
will  always  succeed  another— not  very 
oppressive,  nor  in  any  wise  grand 
perhaps — worries,  simply,  no  more  ; 
but  needing  a  modicum  of  lather, 
the  looking-glass,  the  strop,  the  dili- 
gent razor,  delicate  manipulation, 
and  stealing  a  portion  of  our  precious 
time  every  day  we  live;  and  this 
mnst  go  on  so  long  as  the  state  of 
man  is  imperfect,  and  plenty  of  possi- 
ble evil  in  futurity. 

The  Attorney  must  run  up  to  Lon- 
don for  a  day  or  two.  What  if  that 
mysterious,  and  almost  illegible  brute, 
James  Button,  should  arrive  while 
he  was  away.  Very  unpleasant,  pos- 
sibly! For  the  Attorney  intended 
to  keep  that  gentleman  very  quiet 
Sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  to 
intervene  to  disconnect  the  purchase 
of  the  Vicar's  remainder  from  the 
news  of  Mark  Wylder's  demise.  A 
year  and  a-half,  maybe,  or  possibly  a 
year  might  do.  For  if  the  good 
Attorney  was  cautions,  he  was  also 
greedy,  and  would  take  possession  as 
early  as  was  safe.  Therefore  arrange- 
ments were  carefully  adjusted  to  de- 
tain that  important  person,  in  the 
event  of  his  arriving ;  and  a  note,  in 
the  good  Attorney's  hand,  inviting 
him  to  reoiain  at  The  Lodge  till  his 


return,  and  particularly  requesting 
that  "  he  would  kindly  abstain  from 
mentioning  to  any  ojiey  during  his 
absence,  any  matter  he  might  intend 
to  communicate  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity  or  otherwise." 

This,  of  course,  was  a  little  critical, 
and  made  his  to-morrow's  journey  to 
London  a  rather  anxious  prospect. 

In  the  meantime  our  friend,  Cap- 
tain Lake,  arrived  in  a  hired  fly,  with 
his  light  baggage,  at  the  door  of  stately 
Brandon.  So  soon  as  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  railway  travel  were  removed, 
the  pale  Captain,  in  changed  attire, 
snowy  cambric,  and  with  peifumed 
hair  and  handkerchief,  presented 
himself  before  Dorcas. 

"Now,  Dorkie,  darling,  the  poor 
soldier  has  come  back,  resolved  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  never  more 
to  reserve  another  semblance  of  a 
secret  from  you,"  said  he,  so  soon  as 
his  first  greeting  was  over.  "  I  long 
to  have  a  good  talk  with  you,  Dorkie. 
I  have  no  one  on  earth  to  confide  in 
but  you.  I  think,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  sigh,  "  I  would  never  have  been 
so  reserved  with  you,  darling,  if  I 
had  had  anything  pleasant  to  confide  ; 
but  all  I  have  to  say  is  triste  and  tire- 
some— only  a  story  of  difliculties  and 
petty  vexations.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  Dorkie.    Where  shall  it  be  V* 

They  were  in  the  great  drawing- 
room,  where  I  had  first  seen  Dorcas 
Brandon  and  Rachel  Lake,  on  the 
evening  on  which  mv  acquaintance 
with  the  princely  Hall  was  renewed, 
after  an  interval  of  so  many  years. 

"  This  room,  Stanley,  dear  1" 

"  Yes,  this  room  will  answer  very 
well,"  he  said,  looking  round.  **  We 
can't  be  overheard,  it  is  so  large. 
Very  well,  darling,  listen," 
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"  How  delicious  these  violets  are !" 
said  Stanley,  leaning  for  a  moment 
over  the  fragrant  purple  dome  that 
crowned  a  china  stand  on  the  marble 
table  they  were  passing.  "You  love 
flowers,  Dorkia  Every  perfect  wo- 
man is,  I  think,  a  sister  of  Flora's. 
You  are  looking  pale— you  have  not 
been  ill  1  No !  I'm  very  glad  you 
•ay  80.  Sit  down  for  a  moment  and 
listen,  darling.  And  first  I'll  tell  you, 


upon  my  honour,  what  Rachel  has 
been  worrying  me  about" 

Dorcas  sate  beside  him  on  the  sofa, 
and  he  placed  his  slender  arm  affec- 
tionately round  her  waist. 

"  You  must  know,  Dorkie,  that  be- 
fore his  sudden  departure,  Mark 
Wylder  promised  to  lend  William, 
his  brother,  a  sum  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve him  ot  all  his  pressing  debts." 

**Debts  1  I  never  knew  before  that 
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he  had  any,"  exclaimed  Dorcas. 
"  Poor  William  !  I  am  so  sorry." 

"  Well,  he  has,  like  other  fellows, 
only  he  can't  get  away  as  easily,  and 
he  has  been  very  much  pressed  since 
Mark  went,  for  he  has  not  yet  lent 
him  a  guinea,  and  in  fact  Rachel  says 
she  thmks  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
regularly  sold  out  She  does  not  say 
she  knows  it,  but  only  that  she  sus- 
pects they  are  in  a  great  fix  about 
money." 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  1  was 
the  sole  cause  of  Mark  Wylder's 
leaving  the  country." 

"  You,  Stanley  r 

"  Yes,  /,  Dorkie.  I  believe  I  thought 
I  was  doing  a  duty ;  but  really  I  was 
nearly  mad  with  jealousy,  and  simply 
doing  my  utmost  to  drive  a  rival  from 
yowr  presence.  And  yet,  without  hope 
for  mjrself,  desperately  in  leva" 

Dorcas  looked  down  and  smiled 
oddly  ;  it  was  a  sad  and  bitter  smile, 
and  seemed  to  ask  whither  has  that 
desperate  love,  in  so  short  a  time, 
flown? 

"  I  know  I  was  right  He  was  a 
stained  man,  and  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  branded.  It  was  vil- 
lanoua  in  him  to  seek  to  marry  you. 
I  told  him  at  last  that  unless  he 
withdrew,  your  friends  should  know 
all.  I  expected  he  would  show  fight, 
and  that  a  meeting  would  follow  ; 
and  I  really  did  not  much  care 
whether  I  were  killed  or  not  But  he 
went,  on  the  contrary,  rather  quietly, 
threatening  to  pay  me  off,  however, 
though  he  did  not  say  how.  He's 
a  cunning  dog,  and  not  very  soft- 
hearted ;  and  has  no  more  consci- 
ence than  that,*"  and  he  touched  his 
finger  to  the  cold  summit  of  a  marble 
bust. 

"  He  is  palpably  machinating  some- 
thing to  my  destruction  with  an  in- 
fluential attorney  on  whom  I  keep  a 
watch,  and  he  has  got  some  fellow 
named  Dutton  into  the  conspiracy ; 
and  not  knowing  how  they  mean  to 
act,  and  only  knowing  how  utterly 
wicked,  cunning,  and  bloody-minded 
he  is,  and  that  he  hates  me  as  he 

frobably  never  hated  any  one  before, 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  him,  and, 
if  possible,  to  blow  up  that  satanic 
cabftl,  which  without  money  I  can't 
It  was  partly  a  mystification  about 
the  election  ;  of  course,  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive, but  nothing  like  the  other. 
Are  you  ill,  Dorkie  f" 


He  might  well  ask,  for  she  i^ 
peared  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

Dorcas  had  read  and  heard  stories 
of  men  seemingly  no  worse  than  their 
neighbours— nay,  highly  esteemed, 
and  praised,  and  liked — who  yet 
were  haunted  by  evil  men,  who  en- 
countered them  in  lonely  places,  or 
by  night,  and  controUed  them  by  the 
knowledge  of  some  dreadful  crime. 
Was  Stanley— her  husband — whose 
character  she  had  begun  to  discern, 
whose  habitual  mystery  was,  some- 
how, tinged  in  her  mind  with  a  shade 
of  horror,  one  of  this  two-faced, 
diabolical  order  of  heroes  % 

Why  should  he  dread  this  cabal,  as 
he  called  it,  even  though  directed  by 
the  malignant  energy  of  the  absent 
and  shadowy  Mark  Wylder  ?  What 
could  all  the  world  do  to  harm  him 
in  free  England,  if  he  were  innocent, 
if  he  were  what  he  had  seemed — ^no 
worse  than  his  social  peers  1 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  buy 
off  the  conspirators  whom  a  guiltless 
man  would  defy  and  punish  1 

The  doubt  did  not  come  in  these 
defined  shapes.  As  a  halo  surrounds 
a  saint,  a  shadow  rose  suddenly,  and 
enveloped  pale,  scented,  smiling 
Stanley,  with  the  yellow  eyes.  He 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  dreadful  me- 
dium, through  which  she  saw  him, 
ambiguous  and  awful ;  and  she 
sickened. 

"Are  you  ill,  Dorkie,  darling ?"  said 
the  apparition,  in  accents  of  tender- 
ness.    "Yes,  you  are  ill." 

And  he  hastily  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, close  to  which  they  were  sitting, 
and  she  quickly  revived  in  the  cooling 
air. 

She  saw  his  yellow  eyes /fixed  upon 
her  features,  and  his  face  wearing  an 
odd  expression — was  it  interest,  or 
tenderness,  or  only  scrutiny ;  to  her 
there  seemed  a  light  of  insincerity 
and  cruelty  in  its  pallor. 

"You  are  better,  darling;  thank 
heaven,  you  are  better." 

"  Yes— yes— a  great  deal  better  ; 
it  is  passing  away?' 

Her  colour  was  returning,  and  with 
a  shivering  sigh,  she  said — 

"Oh!  Stanley,  you  must  speak 
truth  ;  I  am  your  wife.  Do  they 
know  anything  very  bad —are  you  in 
their  power  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dearest,  what  on  earth 
could  put  such  a  wild  fancy  in  your 
head?'^  said  Lake,  with  a  strange 
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laoffa,  aitd,  aq  she  fancied,  growing 
still  paler.  "  BoycW  tWppc^e  I  am  a 
highwayman  in  disguise,  or  a  mur- 
derer, like — what's  his  name  —Eugene 
Aram.  I  must  have  expressed  myself 
very  ill,  if  I  sngges1;ea  anything  so 
tragical.  I  protest  hefore  heaven. 
iny  darling,  there  is  not  one  wora 
or  act  of  mine  I  need  fear  to  ^bmit 
to  any  court  of  justice  or  of  honour 
on  earth." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it 
affectionately,  and  still  fondling  it 
gently  between  his,  he  resumed — 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  of  course, 
that  I  have  always  been  better  than 
otheryoung  fellows ;  I've  been  foolish, 
and  wild,  and — and — I've  done  Wrong 
things,  occasionally — as  all  young  men 
will ;  but  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, or  for  melodramatic  situa- 
tiona,  I  never  had  the  alightest  taste. 
There's  no  man  on  earth  who  can  teU 
anything  of  me,  or  put  me  under  any 
sort  of  pressure,  thank  heaVen  ;  "tod 
simply  because  I  have  never  in  the 
course  of  my  life  done  a  single  act 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  or  in  the 
most  trifling  way  compromised  my- 
self. I  swear  it,  my  darline.  upon 
my  honour  and  soul,  and  I  will  swear 
it  in  any  terms — the  most  awful  that 
can  be  prescribed — in  order  totally  and 
for  ever  to  remove  from  your  mind  so 
amazing  a  fancy." 

And  with  a  little  latigh,  and  still 
holdimr  her  hand,  he  passed  his  arm 
round  ner  waist,  and  kissed  her  af- 
fectionately. 

"  But  you  are  perfectly  right,  Dor- 
kie,  in  supposing  that  I  am  under 
vei^  considerable  apprehension  from 
their  machinations.  Though  they 
cannot  slur  our  fair  fame,  it  is  quite 
possible  they  may  very  seriously  af- 
lect  our  property.  Mr.  Larkin  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  family  papers. 
I  don't  like  it,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 
The  estates  have  been  back  and  for- 
ward so  often  between  the  Brandons 
and  Wylders,  I  always  fancy  there 
may  be  a  screw  loose,  or  a  frangible 
link  somewhere,  and  he's  deeply  in- 
terested for  Mark  Wylder." 

"  You  are  better,  darliug  ;  I  think 
▼oa  are  better,*'  he  said,  looking  in 
her  face,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  Yes,  dear  Stanley,  much  better ; 
but  why  should  you  suppose  any  plot 
against  our  title  i" 

**  Mark  Wylder  is  in  constant  cor- 
rospoodence  with  that  fellow  lArkin. 


I  wish  we  were  quietly  rid  of  hina, 
he  is  such  an  unscrupulous  doe.  I 
as^re  you,  I  doubt  very  much  it  the 
deeds  are  safe  in  his  possession  ;  at 
all  events,  he  ought  to  choose  be- 
tween us  and  Mark  Wylder.  It  is 
monstrous  his  beinff  solicitor  for  both, 
"llie  Wylders  and  Brandons  have  al- 
ways been  contesting  die  right  to 
these  estates,  and  the  same  thing 
may  arise  again  any  (lay." 

"  But  tell  me,  Stanley,  how  do  you 
want  to  apply  money  1  What  par- 
ticular good  can  it  do  us  in  this  un- 
pleasant uncertainty  1" 

"Well,  Dorlue,  believe  me,  I  have 
a  sure  instinct  in  matters  of  this 
ktnd.  Larkin  is  prepaxing  treason 
against  us.  Wylder  is  inciting  him, 
and  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  Lar- 
kin hesitates  to  strike,  but  that  won't 
last  long.  In  the  meantime,  he  has 
made  a  distinct  offer  to  buy  Five 
Oaks.  His  doing  so  places  him  in 
Ihe  same  boat  wiui  us ;  and,  although 
he  does  not  offer  its  full  value,  still 
I  should  sleep  sounder  if  it  were  con- 
cTuded  ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  don't  think 
we  are  safe  until  that  sale  is  con- 
cluded." 

Dortas  looked  for  a  moment  ear- 
nestly in  his  fade,  and  then  down,  in 
thought 

**  Now,  Doririe,  I  have  told  you  all. 
Who  is  to  advise  you,  if  not  your 
husband  ?  Trust  my  sure  conviction, 
and  promise  me,  Dorcas,  that  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  join  me  in  averting,  by 
a  sacrifice  we  shall  hardly  feel,  a 
really  stupendous  blow." 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  then  her 
lips,  and  he  said — 

"You  ttrill,  Dorkie,  I  know  you 
will.    Give  me  your  promise." 

"Stanley,  tell  me  once  more,  are 
you  really  quite  irank  when  you  teU 
me  that  you  apprehend  no  personal 
injury  from  these  people—apart.  I 
mean,  from  the  possibility  of  Mr. 
Larkiii's  conspiring  to  impeach  our 
rights  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wylder?" 

"Personal  injury!  None  in  life, 
my  darling." 

"And  there  is  really  no  secret — 
nothing—  tell  your  wife— nothing  you 
fear  coming  to  li^ht  ?" 

"I  swear  again,  nothing.  Won^t 
you  believe  me.  darling  ?" 

"  Then,  if  it  be  so.  Stanley,  I  think 
we  should  hesitate  long  before  sell- 
ing any  part  of  the  estate  upon  a 
mere  coigecture  of  danger.    Yon  or  I 
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may  over-estimate  that  danger,  being 
so  nearly  affected  by  it  We  must 
take  advice  ;  and  first,  we  mnst  con- 
sult Chelford.  Remember,  Stanley, 
how  long  the  estate  has  been  pre- 
served. Whatever  may  have  been 
their  crimes  and  follies,  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  never  impaired 
the  Brandon  estate;  and,  without 
full  consideration,  without  urgent 
cause,  I,  Stanley,  will  not  begin." 

"  Why,  it  is  only  Five  Oaks,  and 
we  shall  have  the  money,  you  for- 
get, said  Stanley." 

"  Five  Oaks  is  an  estate  in  itself ; 
and  the  idea  of  dismembering  the 
Brandon  inheritance  seems  to  me  like 
taking  a  plank  from  a  ship— all  will 
go  down  when  that  is  done." 

"  But  you  can't  dismember  it ;  it  is 

*v  a  life  estate." 

'^Well,  perhaps  so ;  but  Chelford 
told  me  that  one  of  the  London  peo- 
ple said  he  thought  Five  Oaks  be- 
longed to  me  absolutely." 

**In  that  case  the  inheritance  is 
dismembered  already." 

"  I  will  have  no  share  in  selling  the 
old  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  stran- 
gers, Stanley,  except  in  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  we  must  do  nothing 
precipitately ;  and  I  must  insist, 
Stanley,  on  consulting  Chelford  be- 
fore taking  any  step.  He  will  view 
the  question  more  calmly  than  you  or 
I  can  ;  and  we  owe  him  that  respect, 
Stanley,  he  has  been  so  very  kind  to 
us." 

"Chelford  is  the  very  last  man 
whom  I  would  think  of  consulting," 
answered  Stanley,  with  his  mahgn 
and  peevish  look. 

"  And  why  I"  asked  Dorcas. 

"  Because  he  is  quite  sure  to  advise 
against  it,"  answered  Stanley,  sharply. 
"He  is  one  of  those  Quixotic  fellows 
who  get  on  veiy  well  in  fair  weather, 
while  living  with  a  duke  or  duch^ 
but  are  sure  to  run  you  into  mischief 
when  they  come  to  the  inns  and  high- 
ways of  common  life.  I  know  per- 
fectly, he  would  protest  against  a 
compromise.  Discharge  Larkin — 
fiffht  him — and  see  us  valiantly  stript 
of  our  property  by  some  cursed  law- 
quibble  ;  and  think  we  ought  to  be 
much  more  comfortable  so,  than  in 
this  house,  on  the  terms  of  a  com- 
promise with  a  traitor  like  Larkin. 
But  /  don*t  think  so,  nor  any  man  of 
sense,  nor  anyone  but  a  hair-brained, 
conceited,  knight-errant" 


"  I  think  Chelford  one  of  the  most 
sensible  as  well  as  honorable  men  I 
know ;  and  I  will  take  no  step  in 
selling  a  part  of  our  estate  to  that 
odious  Mr.  Larkin,  without  consulting 
him,  and  at  least  hearing  what  he 
thinks  of  it" 

"  Stanley*8  eyes  were  cast  down — 
and  he  was  nipping  the  straggling 
hail's  of  his  light  moustache  between 
his  lips— but  he  made  no  answer. 
Only  suddenly  he  looked  up,  and 
said  quietly, 

"  Very  well  €rood-bye  for  a  little, 
Dorkie,  and  he  leaned  over  her  and 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  then  passed 
into  the  hall,  where  he  took  his  hat 
and  cane. 

Larcom  presented  him  with  a  note, 
in  a  sealed  envelope.  As  he  took  it 
from  the  salver  he  recognised  Lar- 
kin*s  veiy  clear  and  large  hand.  I 
suspect  that  grave  Mr.  Larcom  had 
been  making  his  observations  and 
conjectures  thereupon. 

The  Captain  took  it  with  a  little 
nod,  and  a  peevish  side-glance.  It 
said — 

"My  Dear  Captain  Brandon 
Lake, — Imperative  business  calls  me 
to  London  by  the  earhr  train  to-mor- 
row. Will  you  therefore  favour  me, 
if  convenient,  by  the  bearer,  with  the 
small  note  of  consent,  which  must 
accompany  the  articles  agreeing  to 
selL 

"  I  remain,  &a,  &c.,  kc** 

Larkin's  groom  was  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

"  Tell  him  I  shall  probably  see  Mr- 
Larkin  myself,"  said  the  Captain, 
snappishly  ;  and  so  he  walked  down 
to  uretty  little  Gylingden. 

On  the  steps  of  the  reading-room 
stood  old  Tom  Ruddle,  who  acted  as 
marker  in  the  billiard-room,  treasurer, 
and  book-keeper  beside,  and  swept 
out  the  premises  every  morning,  and 
went  to  and  fro  at  the  proper  hours, 
between  that  literaiy  and  sporting 
institution  and  the  Post-office :  and 
who,  though  seldom  sober,  was  af wava 
well  instructed  in  the  news  of  tne 
town. 

"  How  do  you  do,  old  Ruddle — 
quite  well  I"  asked  the  Captain^  with 
a  smile.  "  Who  have  you  got  m  the 
rooms  1" 

Well,  Jos  Larkin  was  not  there. 
Indeed  he  seldom  showed  in  those 
premises,  which  he  considered  de- 
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cidedly  low.  Dropping  in  only  now 
and  then,  like  the  great  country 
gentlemen,  on  sessions  days,  to  glance 
at  the  papers,  and  gossip  on  their  own 
highanalrs. 


But  Ruddle  had  seen  Mr.  Jos  La^.. 
kin  on  the  green,  not  five  minutes 
since,  and  thither  the  gallant  Captain 
bent  his  steps. 


CHAPTEB  LXVII. 


TRX  ACS  or  HBART8. 


"So  you  are  going  to  London — to- 
moiTow,  is  not  it  V*  said  Captain 
Lake,  when  on  the  green  of  Gyling- 
den,  where  visitors  were  promenading, 
and  the  militia  band  playing  lusty 
polkas,  he  met  Mr.  Jos  Larkins,  in 
lavender  trousers  and  kid  gloves,  new 
hat,  metropolitan  black  frock-coat, 
and  shining  French  boots — the  most 
elegant  as  well  as  the  most  Christian 
of  provincial  attorneys. 

**Ah,  yes — I  think — should  my 
engagements  permit — of  starting  early 
to-morrow.  The  fact  is,  Captain 
Lake,  our  poor  friend  the  Vicar,  you 
know,  the  Reverend  William  Wylder, 
has  pressing  occasion  for  some  money, 
and  I  can't  leave  him  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  Burlington  and  Smith." 
"No,  of  course— quite  so,"  said 
Lake,  with  that  sly  smile  which  made 
every  fellow  on  whom  it  lighted, 
somehow  fancy  that  the  Captain  had 
divined  his  secret.  "Ve^  honest 
fellows,  with  good  looking  after — 
ehr 

The  Attorney  laughed,  a  little 
awkwardly,  with  his  pretty  pink 
blush  over  his  long  face. 

"Well,  I'm  far  from  saying  that, 
but  it  is  their  business,  you  know,  to 
take  care  oi their  client ;  and  it  would 
not  do  to  give  them  the  handling  of 
mine.  Can  I  do  anything,  Captain 
Lake,  for  you  while  in  town  ]" 

"  Nothing  on  earth,  thank  you  very 
much.  But  I  am  thinking  of  doins 
something  for  you.  You've  interested 
yourself  a  great  deal  about  Mark 
Wylrler's  movements." 

"  Not  more  than  my  duty  clearly 
imposed." 

"  Yes ;  but  notwithstanding  it  will 
operate,  I'm  afraid,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  rather  to  his  prejudice,  for 
to  prevent  your  conjectural  inter- 
ference from  doing  him  a  more  serious 
mischief,  I  will  now,  and  here,  if 
you  please,  divulge  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  his  absconding.  It  is  fair  to 
mention,  however,  that  your  knowing 
it,  will  make  you  fully  as  odious  to 


him  as  I  am — and  that,  I  assure  you, 
is  very  odious  indeed.  There  were 
four  witnesses  beside  myself— Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jermyn,  Sir  James 
Carter,  Lord  George  Vanbrugh,  and 
Ned  Clinton." 

"  Witnesses!  Captain  Lake.  Do  you 
allude  to  a  legal  matter  f  inquired 
Larkin,  with  his  look  of  insinuating 
concern  and  inquiry. 

"  Quite  the  contrary — a  very  law- 
less matter,  indeed.  These  four 
gentlemen,  beside  myself,  were  present 
at  the  occurrence.  But  perhaps  you've 
heard  of  it  1"  said  the  Captain, 
"  though  that's  not  likely." 

"  Not  that  I  recollect,  Captain 
Lake,"  answered  Jos  Larkin. 

"Well,  it  is  not  a  thing  you'd 
forget  easily— and  indeed  it  was  a 
very  well  kept  secret,  as  well  as  an 
ugly  one,"  and  Lake  smiled,  in  his  sly 
quizzical  way. 

"  And  where,  Captain  Lake,  did  it 
occur,  may  I  inquire  ]"  said  Larkin, 
with  his  charming  insinuation. 

"  You  may,  and  you  shall  hear — in 
fact  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  thin^.  It 
was  at  Gray's  Club  in  Pall-Mali. 
The  whist  party  were  old  Jermyn, 
Carter,  Vanbrugh,  and  Wylder.  Clin- 
ton and  I,  were  at  piquet,  and  were 
disturbed  by  a  precious  row  the  old 
boys  kicked  up.  Jermyn  and  Carter 
were  charcing  Mark  Wylder,  in  so 
many  words,  with  not  playing  fairly 
— there  was  an  ace  of  hearts  on  the 
table  played  by  him,  and  before  three 
minutes  they  brought  it  home — and  in 
fact  it  was  quite  clear  that  poor  dear 
Mark  had  helped  himself  to  it  in 
quite  an  irregular  way." 

"  Oh,  dear.  Captain  Lake,  oh,  dear, 
how  shocking  —  how  inexpressibly 
shocking  !  Is  not  it  melanclioly  ?" 
said  Larkin,  in  his  finest  and  most 
pathetic  horror. 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  cry,  till  I've  done," 
said  Lake,  tranquilly.  "  Mark  tried 
to  bully,  but  the  cool,  old  heads  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  threw  him- 
self at  last  entirely  on  our  mercy — 
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und  very  abject  he  became,  poor 
thing." 

"  How  well  the  mountains  look  ! 
I  am  afraid  we  shtdl  have  rain  to-mor- 
row." 

Larldn  uttered  a  short  groan. 

"So  they  sent  him  intp  thesm^ 
card-room,  nex^  that  we  were  playing 
in.  I  think  we  were  about  the  last 
in  the  club— it  was,  past  three  o*clock 
— and  so  the  old  boys  deliberated  o» 
their  sentence.  To  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Oomqaitlee  were  utter  ruin 
to  Mark,  and  they  let  him  off,  on 
these  conditions— he  was  to  retire 
forthwith  from  the  Club;  he  was 
never  to  play  any  game  of  cards  again ; 
and,  lastly,  he  was  never  more  to 
address  any  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  present  at  his  detection. 
Poor,  dear  devil  I— how  he  did  jump 
at  the  conditions !— and  providied 
they  were  each  and  all  strictly  ob- 
served, it  was  intimated  that  the 
occurrence  should  be  kept  secret 
Well,  you  know,    that  was  letting 

r>or,  dear  Mark  off  .in  a  coach  ;  and 
do  assure  you,  though  we  had  never 
liked  one  another,  I  really  was  very 
glad  they  did  not  move  his  eicpulsion 
— which  would  have  involved  his 
quitting  the  service — and  I  positively 
don't  know  how  he  could  have  lived 
if  that  had  occurred." 

**  I  do  solemnly  assure  you.  Captain 
Lake,  what  you  have  told  me  has 
beyond  expression  amazed,  and  I  will 
say,  horrified  me,"  said  the  Attorney, 
with  a  slow  and  melancholy  vehe- 
mence. ^Better  men  might  have 
suspected  something  of  it — I  do  so- 
lemnlypledee  my  honour  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  so  much  as  crossed  my 
mind— not  naturiilly  suspicious,  I 
believe,  but  all  the  more  shocked, 
Captain  Lake,  on  that  account" 

**  He  was  poor  then,  you  see,  and 
a  few  pounds  were  every  thing  to  him, 
and  tne  temptation  immense  ;  but 
clumsy  fellows  ought  not  to  try  that 
sort  of  thing.  There's  the  highway — 
Mark  would  have  made  a  capital  gar- 
rotter." 

The  Attorney  groaned,  and  turned 
up  his  eyes.  The  band  was  playing 
"  Pop  goes  the  Weazel,''  and  old 
Jackson,  very  well  dressed  and  buckled 
up,  with  a  splendid  smile  upon  his 
waggish,  military  countenance,  cried, 
as  he  passed,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
**  How  do,  Lake— how  do,  Mr.  Lar- 
kin — beautiful  day  !" 


"  IVe  no  wish  to  ii^nre  Mark  ;  but 
it. is  better  that  you  should  know  at 
once,  than  go  about  poking  every 
where  for  information. 

"  I  do  assure  you" 

"  And  having  really  no  wish  to  hurt 
kinft,"  pui:sucd  the  Captain,  '* and  also 
making  it,  as  I  do,  a  point  that  yoa 
shall  repeat  this  conversation  to  no 
ouet,  I  don!t  choose  to  appear  singular, 
as  your  sole  informant,  and  I've  given 
you  here  a  line  to  Sir  James  Carter — 
he's  member,  you  know,  for  Huddles- 
bury.  I  mention,  that  Mark,  having 
broken  his  promise,  and  played  for 
heavy  stakes,  too,  both  on  board  his 
ship,  and  at  Plymouth  and  Naples, 
which  I  happen  to  know  ;  and  also 
by  accosting  me,  whom,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  agreeing  to  impose  these 
conditions,  he  was  never  to  address,  I 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  it  to 
you,  holding  the  relation  you  do  to 
me  as  well  as  to  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  desirableness  of  placing  you  in 
possession  of  the  true  cause  of  his  ab- 
sconding, which  was  simply  my  tell- 
ing him  that  I  would  not  permit  him, 
slurred  as  he  was,  to  marry  a  lady  who 
was  totally  ignorant  of  his  actual  po- 
sition; and,  in  fact,  that  unless  he 
withdrew,  I  must  acquaint  the 
young  lady's  guardia,n  of  the  circum- 
stances." 

There  was  quite  enough  probability 
in  this  story  to  warrant  Jos  Larkin  in 
turning  up  his  eyes  and  groaning. 
But  in  the  intervals,  his  shrewd  eyes 
searched  the  face  of  the  Captain,  not 
knowing  whether  to  believe  one  syl- 
lable of  what  he  relisted 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  the 
Attorney  did  present  the  note  to  Sir 
J.  Carter,  with  which  Captain  Lake 
had  fuiiiished  him  ;  indeed,  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  person  of  rank  ;  and 
that  the  worthy  baronet,  so  appealed 
to,  and  being  a  blunt  sort  of  fellow, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Stanley's, 
did,  in  a  short  and  testy  sort  of  way, 
corroborate  Captain  Lake's  story, 
having  previously  conditioned  that  he 
was  not  to  be  referred  to  as  the  autho- 
rity from  whom  Mr.  Larkin  had 
learned  it 

The  Attorney  and  Captain  Bran- 
don Lake  were  now  walking  side  by 
side,  over  the  more  sequester^  part 
of  the  green. 

^  And,  80,"  said  the  Captain,  coming 
to  a  stand  still,  "I'U  bid  you  goo£ 
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bye,  liarkiD ;  wbat,  stay,  I  forgot  to 
ask,  do  you  make  in  town  1" 

"  Only  a  day  or  two." 

"You'll  not  wait  for  the  division 
on  Trawler's  motion  ]" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  calculate  I'll  be 
here  again,  certainly,  in  three  days' 
time.  And,  I  suppose,  Captain  Lake, 
you  received  mjr  note  1" 

"  You  mean  just  now  ]  Oh  !  yes  ; 
of  course  it  is  all  right ;  but  one  day 
is  as  good  as  another ;  and  you  have 
got  my  agreement  signed." 

"  Pardon  me,  Captain  Brandon 
Lake ;  the  fact  is,  one  uay,  in  this  case, 
does  not  answer  as  well  as  another, 
for  I  must  have  drafts  of  the  deeds 
prepared  by  my  conveyancer  in  town, 
and  the  note  is  indispensable.  Per- 
haps if  there  is  any  difficulty,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  say  so,  and  I  shall 
then  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
case  in  its  new  aspect" 

"What  the  devil  difficulty  can 
there  be,  sir  1  I  can't  see  it,  any  more 
than  what  hurry  can  possibly  exist 
about  it,"  said  Lake,  stung  with  a 
momentary  fury.  It  seemed  as  though 
everyone  was  conspiring  to  perplex 
and  torment  him  ;  and  he,  hke  the 
poor  Vicar,  though  for  very  different 
reasons,  had  grown  intensely  anxious 
to  sell.  He  had  grown  to  dread  the 
Attorney,  since  the  arrival  of  Button's 
letter.  He  suspected  that  his  journey 
to  London  had  for  its  object  a  meet- 
ing with  that  person.  He  could  not 
tell  what  might  be  going  on  in  the 
dark.  But  the  possioility  of  such  a 
conjunction  might  well  dismay  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  Mr. 
Larkin  relied  upon  the  truth  of  But- 
ton's letter,  the  cooler  he  became  re- 
specting the  purchase  of  Five  Oaks. 
It  was,  of  course,  a  very  good  thing ; 
but  not  his  first  object.  The  Vicar's 
reversion  in  that  case  was  everything, 
and  of  it  he  was  now  sure. 

"There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
note,  sir ;  it  contains  but  four  lines, 
and  I've  given  you  the  form.  No  diffi- 
culty can  exist  but  in  the  one  quarter ; 
and  the  fact  is,"  he  added,  steadily, 
"  unless  I  have  that  note  before  I  leave 
to-morrow  morning,  I'll  assume  that 

?ou  wish  to  be  off.  Captain  Lake,  and 
will  adapt  myself  to  circumstances." 
"You  may  have  it  wow>,"  said  the 
Captain,  with  a  fierce  carelessness. 

"I3 d    nonsense  1      Who   could 

have  fancied  any  such  stupid  hurry  1 
•  Send  in  the  morning,  and  you  shall 


hare  it"  And  the  Captain^  rather 
savagely  turned  away,  skirting  the 
crowd  who  hovered  aoout  the  oand, 
in  his  leisurely  and  now  solitary 
ramble. 

The  Captain  was  sullen  that  even- 
ing at  home.  He  was  very  uncomfort- 
able. His  heart  was  failing  him  for 
the  thinM  that  were  coming  to  pass. 
One  of  nis  maniacal  tempers,  wnich 
had  often  before  thrown  him,  as  it 
were,  "  off  the  rails,"  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  immediate  troubles.  This 
I)roneness  to  sudden  accessions  of  vio- 
ence  and  fury,  was  the  compensa- 
tion which  abated  the  effect  of  his 
ordinary  craft  and  self-command. 

He  had  done  all  he  could  to  obviate 
the  consequences  of  his  folly  in  this 
case.  He  hoped  the  Attorney  might  not 
succeed  in  discovering  Jim  Button's 
whereabouts.  At  all  events,  he  had 
been  beforehand,  and  taken  measures 
to  quiet  that  person's  dangerous  re- 
sentment. But  it  was  momentous  in 
the  critic^  state  of  things  to  give  this 
dangerous  Attorney  a  handsome  share 
in  his  stake— to  place  him,  as  he  had 
himself  said,  "  in  the  same  boat,"  and 
enlist  all  his  unscrupulous  astuteness 
in  maintaining  his  title ;  and  if  he 
went  to  London  disappointed,  and 
that  things  turned  out  unluckily  about 
Button,  it  might  be  a  very  awful 
business,  indeed. 

Binner  had  been  a  very  dull  tete- 
a-tete,  Boreas  sat  stately  and  sad — 
looking  from  the  window  toward  the 
distant  sunset  horizon,  piled  in  dusky 

?;old  and  crimson  clouos,  against  the 
aded,  green  sky — a  glory  that  is  al- 
ways melancholy  and  dreamy.  Stan- 
ley sipped  his  claret,  his  eyes  upon 
the  cloth.  He  raised  them,  and  looked 
out,  too ;  and  the  ruddy  light  tinted 
his  pale  features. 

A  gleam  of  good  humour  seemed  to 
come  with  it,  and  he -said — 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  Borkie,  that 
for  you  and  me,  alone,  these  gre^t 
rooms  are  a  little  dreary.  Suppose 
we  have  tea  in  the  tapestry  room." 

"The Butch  room,  Stanley— I  think 
so — I  should  like  it  very  well.  So,  I  am 
certain  would  Rachel  I've  written 
to  her  to  come.  I  hope  she  will.  I 
expect  her  at  nine.  The  brougham 
will  be  with  her.  She  wrote  such  an 
odd  note  to-day,  addressed  to  you ; 
but  /  opened  it.    Here  it  is." 

She  aid  not  watch  his  countenance, 
or  look  in  his  direction,  as  he  read  it. 
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She  addressed  herself,  on  the  contrary, 
altogether  to  her  lilliputian  white  lap- 
dog,  Snow,  and  played  with  his  silken 
ears  ;  and  chatted  with  him,  as  ladies 
will 

A  sealed  envelope  broken.  That 
scoundrel,  Larcom,  knew  perfectly  it 
was  meant  for  me.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  his  mind,  which 


would  hardly  have  been  pleasant  to 
hear,  upon  this  piece  of  detective  im- 
pertinence of  his  wife's. .  He  could 
have  smashed  all  the  dass  upon  the 
table.  But  he  looked  serene,  and 
leaned  back  with  the  comer  of  Ba- 
chel's  note  between  two  fingers.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  he  clear^  saw  he 
must  command  himsel£ 


CHAPTEK  LXVIII. 


IN  THB  DUTCH  1UX»I. 


His  heart  misgave  him.  He  felt  that 
a  crisis  was  coming ;  and  he  read — 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  poor  bro- 
ther, how  miserable  I  am.  I  have 
just  learned  that  a  very  dangerous  per- 
son has  discovered  more  about  that 
dreadful  evening  than  we  believed 
known  to  anybcKly  in  Gylingden.  I 
am  subjectea  to  the  most  agonizing 
suspicions  and  insults.  Would  to  hea- 
ven, I  were  dead  1  But  living,  I  can- 
not endure  my  present  state  of  mind 
longer.  To-morrow  morning  I  will 
see  Dorcas — poor  Dorcas  ! — and  tell 
her  alL  I  am  weary  of  urging  you, 
in  vain,  to  do  so.  It  would  have 
been  much  better.  But  although, 
after  that  interview,  I  shall,  perhaps, 
never  see  her  more,  I  shall  yet  be 
happier,  and,  I  think,  relieved  from 
suspense,  and  the  torments  of  mys- 
tery. So  will  she.  At  all  events,  it 
is  her  right  to  know  all — and  she 
shalL 

"  YOUE  OUTCAST  AKD  MISER- 
ABLE SiSTEE." 

On  Stanley's  lips  his  serene,  un- 
pleasant smile  was  gleaming,  as  he 
closed  the  note  carelessly.  He  in- 
tended to  speak,  but  his  voice  caught. 
He  cleared  it,  and  sipped  a  little 
claret. 

"For  a  clever  girl  she  certainly 
does  write  the  most  wonderful  rub- 
bish. Such  an  effusion  !  And  she 
sends  it  tossing  about,  from  hand  to 
hand,  among  the  servants,  I've  anti- 
cipated her,  however,  Dorkie.  And 
he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  She 
does  not  know  I've  told  you  all  my- 
self." 

Stanley  went  to  the  library,  and 
Dorcas  to  the  conservatory,  neither 
very  happy,  each  haunted  oy  an  evil 
augury,  and  a  sense  of  coming  danger. 
The  deepening  shadow  warned  Dorcaa 


that  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the 
Dutch  room,  where  she  found  lights 
and  tea  prepared. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  library 
door  opened  and  Stanley  Lake  peeped 
in. 

"Radio  not  come  yetT  said  he, 
entering.  "We  certainly  are  much 
pleasanter  in  this  room,  Dorkie,  more, 
in  proportion,  than  we  two  shoola 
have  been  in  the  drawing-room." 

He  seated  himself  beside  her,  draw- 
ing his  chair  very  close  to  hers,  and 
taking  her  hand  m  his.  He  was  more 
affectionate  this  evening  than  usuhL 
What  did  it  portend  1  she  thought. 
She  had  already  begun  to  acquiesce 
in  Rachel's  estimate  of  Stanley,  and 
to  fancy  that  whatever  he  did  it  was 
with  an  unacknowledged  purpose. 

"  Does  little  Dorkie,  love  me  T 
said  Lake,  in  a  sweet  undertone. 

There  was  reproach,  but  love  too, 
in  the  deep  soft  glance  she  threw 
upon  him. 

"  You  must  promise  me  not  to  be 
frightened  at  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,''  said  Lake. 

She  heard  him  with  sudden  panic, 
and  a  sense  of  cold  stole  over  her. 
He  looked  like  a  ghost — quite  white 
— smiling.  She  knew  something  was 
coming — the  secret  she  had  invoked 
80  long — and  she  was  appalled. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  darling.  It  is 
necessary  to  tell  you ;  but  it  is  really 
not  much  when  you  hear  me  out. 
You'll  say  so  when  you  have  guite 
heard  me.  So  you  won't  be  fnght- 
ened  V 

She  was  gazing  straight  into  his 
wila  yellow  eyes,  fascinated,  with  a 
look  of  expecting  terror. 

"You  are  nervous,  darling,"  he 
continued,  laying  his  hand  on  hers. 
"  Shall  we  put  it  off  for  a  little  ?  Yqu 
are  frightened.'* 
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"Not  mach  frightened,  Stanley," 
sbe  whispered. 

"  Well,  we  had  better  wait  I  see, 
Dorcas,  you  are  frightened  and  ner- 
vous. Don't  keep  looking  at  me; 
look  at  something  else,  i  ou  make 
yourself  nervous  that  way.  I  pro- 
mise, upon  my  honour,  I'll  not  say  a 
word  about  it  till  you  bid  me." 

"  I  know,  Stanley— I  know." 

Then,  why  won't  you  look  down,  or 
look  up,  or  look  any  way  you  please, 
only  don't  stare  at  me  so. 

**  Yes— oh,  yes,"  and  she  shut  her 
eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  began,"  he  said,  pet- 
tishly. "  You'll  make  a  fuss.  You've 
made  yourself  quite  nervous  ;  and  I'll 
wait  a  little." 

"  Oh !  no,  Stanley,  now— for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  710W,  I  was  only  a  little 
startled  ;  but  I  am  quite  well  again. 
la  it  anything  about  marriage  1  Oh, 
Stanley,  in  mercy,  tell  me  was  there 
any  other  engagement  f 

"Nothing,  darling— nothing  on 
earth  of  the  sort ;"  and  he  spoke  with 
an  icy  little  laugh.  "  Your  poor  sol- 
dier is  altogether  yours,  Dorkie," 
and  he  kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  said  Dor- 
cas, hardly  above  her  breath. 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  auite  dif- 
ferent, and  really  nothmg  that  need 
affect  you ;  but  Rachel  has  made 
such  a  row  about  it  Fifty  fellows,  I 
know,  are  in  much  worse  fixes ;  and 
though  it  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, still  I  think  I  should  not 
have  told  you ;  only,  without  know- 
inff  it,  you  were  thwarting  me,  and 
helping  to  get  me  into  a  serious  diffi- 
culty by  your  obstinacy—  or  what  you 
will— about  Five  Oaks." 

Somehow  trifling  as  the  matter 
was,  Stanley  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  unwilling  to  disclose  it,  and 
rather  shrank  from  it  now. 

"Now,  Dorcas,  mind,  there  must 
be  no  trifling.  You  must  not  treat 
me  as  Rachef  has.  If  you  can't  keep 
a  secret — for  it  t<  a  secret— say  so. 
Shall  I  tell  you  ?'" 

"Yes,  Stanley— yes.  I'm  your 
wife." 

"Well,  Dorcas,  I  told  you  some- 
thing of  it ;  but  only  a  part,  and 
some  circumstances  I  did  mtention- 
atty  odour  a  little :  but  I  could  not 
Inm  it|  unless  I  had  told  everything : 
■ad  no  matter  what  you  or  Rachel 
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may  say,  it  was  kinder  to  withhold 
it  as  long  as  I  could." 

He  glanced  at  the  door,  and  spoke 
in  a  lower  tone. 

And  so,  with  his  eyes  lowered  to 
the  table  at  which  he  sat,  glancing 
ever  and  anon  sideways  at  the  door, 
and  tfticing  little  figures  with  the  tip 
of  his  finger  upon  the  shining  rose- 
wood, he  went  on  murmuring  his 
strange  and  hateful  story  in  the  ear 
of  his  wife. 

.  It  was  not  until  he  had  spoken 
some  three  or  four  minutes  that 
Dorcas  suddenly  uttered  a  wild 
scream,  and  started  to  her  feet.  And 
Stanley  also  rose  precipitately,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  for  she  was 
falling. 

As  he  supported  her  in  her  chair, 
the  libraiy  door  opened,  and  the 
sinister  face  of  Uncle  Lome  looked  in, 
and  returned  the  Captain's  stare  with 
one  just  as  fixed  and  horrified. 

"Hush  !"  whispered  Uncle  Lome, 
and  he  limped  softly  into  the  room, 
and  stopped  about  three  yards  away, 
"  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

"  Hallo  !  Larcom,"  shouted  Lake. 

"  I  tell  you  she's  dreaming  the  same 
dream  that  I  dreamt  in  the  middle  of 
the  night" 

"Hallo!  Larcom." 

"  Mark's  on  leave  to-night,  in  imi- 
form  ;  his  face  is  flattened  against  the 
window.  This  is  his  lady,  you  know." 

"Hallo!    D you  — are   you 

there  f*  shouted  the  Captain,  very 
angiy. 

"  I  saw  Mark  following  you  like  an 
ape,  on  all-fours ;  grinning  at  your 
heels.  But  he  can't  oite  yet — ha,  ha, 
ha  !    Poor  Mark !" 

"Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to 
touch  the  bell?"  said  Lake,  changing 
his  tone. 

He  was  afraid  to  remove  his  arm 
from  Dorcas,  and  he  was  splashinc 
water  from  a  glass  upon  her  face  and 
forehead. 

"No— no.  Nobellyet— timeenough 

Captain  Lake  cursed  him  and  his 
absent  keeper  between  his  teeth ;  still, 
in  a  rather  flurried  way,  prosecuting 
his  conjugal  affections. " 

"There  was  no  bell  for  poor  Mark  ; 
and  he's  always  listening,  and  stares 
so.    A  cat  may  look,  you  know." 

"  Can't  you  touch  the  bell,  sir  ? 
What  are  you  standing  there  for  t" 
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marled  Lake,  with  a  glare  at  the  old 
Duan.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  have 
murdered  him. 

"  Standing — ay,  standing— between 
the  living  and  the  dead  1" 

"Here,  Reuben,  here;  where  the 
devil  have  you  been—take  him  away. 

He  has  terrified  her.    By he 

ought  to  be  shot" 

The  keeper  silently  slid  his  arm 
into  Uncle  Xiome'sj  and,  unresisting, 
the  old  man,  talkmg  to  himself  the 
while,  drew  him  from  the  room. 

Larcom,  about  to  announce  Miss 
Lake,  ana  closely  followed  by  that 
young  lady,  passed  the  grim  old 
phantom  on  the  lobby. 

"  Be  quick,  you  are  wanted  there," 
said  the  attendant,  as  he  passed. 

Dorcas,  pale  as  marble,  sighing 
deeply  again  and  again,  her  rich  black 
hair  drenched  in  water,  which  trickled 
over  her  cheeks,  like  the  tears  and 
moisture  of  agony,  was  recovering. 
There  was  water  spilt  on  the  table, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  broken  glass 
upon  the  floor. 

The  moment  Rachel  saw  her,  she 
divined  what  had  happened,  and, 
gliding  over,  she  placed  her  arm 
roundlier. 

"You're  better,  darlinc.  ^  Open  the 
window,  Stanley.    Send  her  maid." 

"Ay,  send  her  maid,"cried  Captain 
Lake  to  Larcom.  "  This  is  your  d — d 
work.  A  n  ice  mess  you  have  made  of 
it  among  you !" 

"Are  you  better,  Dorcas  1"  said 
Rachel. 

"  Yes— much  better.  I*m  glad,  dar- 
ling. I  understand  you  now.  Radie, 
kiss  me." 

Next  morning,  before  early  family 
prayers,  while  Mr.  Jos  Larkin  was 
locking  the  despatch-box  which  was 
to  accompany  mm  to  London,  Mr. 
Larcom  arrived  at  The  Lodge. 

He  had  a  note  for  Mr.  Larkin's 
hand,  which  he  must  himself  deliver ; 
and  so  he  was  shown  into  that  gen- 
tleman's official  cabinet,  and  received 
with  the  usual  lofty  kindness. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Larcom,  pray  sit  down. 
And  can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Mr. 
Larcom  ?"  said  the  good  Attorney, 
waving  his  long  hand  toward  a  vacant 
chair. 

"A  note." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  very  well."  And  the 
iail  Attorney  rose,  and,  facing  the 
rural  prospect  at  nis  window,  with 


his  back  to  Mr.  Larcom.  he  read,  witii 
a  faint  smile,  the  few  lines,  in  a  de- 
licate hand,  consenting  to  the  sale  of 
Five  Oaks. 

He  had  to  look  for  a  time  at  the 
distant  prospect  to  allow  his  smile  to 
subside,  and  to  permit  the  conscious 
triumph  which  he  knew  beamed 
through  his  features  to  discharge 
itself  and  evaporate  in  the  light  and 
air  before  turning  to  Mr.  Larcom, 
which  he  did  with  an  air  of  sudden 
recollection. 

"  Ah— all  right,  I  was  forgetting,  I 
must  give  you  a  line." 

So  he  did,  and  hid  away  the  note 
in  his  despatch-box,  and  said — 

"  The  family  all  quite  well,!  hopel" 
whereat  Larcom  shook  his  head 

"My  mistress"— he  always  called 
her  so,  and  Lake,  the  Capting — "  has 
been  takin*  on  hoffle,  last  night,  what- 
ever come  betwixt  'em.  She  was 
fainted  outright  in  her  chair  in  the 
Dutch  room ;  and  he  said  it  was  the 
old  gentleman — Old  Flannels  we  calls 
him,  for  shortness  —  but  lor*  bless 
you.  she's  too  used  to  him  to  be 
frigntened,  and  that's  only  a  make- 
befief;  and  Miss  Dipples,  her  maid, 
she  says  as  how  she  was  worse  up- 
stairs, and  she's  made  up  again  with 
Miss  Lake,  which  she  was  very  ^ad, 
no  doubt,  of  the  making  friends,  1  do 
suppose :  but  it's  a  bin  a  bad  row,  and 
I  suspeck  amost  he's  used  vilins." 

"  Compulsion,  I  suppose ;  you  mean 
constraint]"  suggested  Larkin,  very 
curious. 

"Well,  that  may  be,  sir,  but  I 
amost  suspeck  she's  bin  hurted  some 
how.  She  got  them  cryin'  fits  up- 
stairs, you  know ;  and  the  Capting, 
he's  hoffle  bad-tempered  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  never  looked  near  her 
once,  after  his  sister  came;  and  he 
left  them  together,  talking  and  cnr- 
ing,  and  he  locked  hisself  into  the 
library,  like  one  as  knowed  he'd  done 
somethink  to  be  ashamed  on,  half  the 
night." 

**  It's  not  happy,  Laicom,  I'm  much 
afraid ;  it's  7io«  happy,"  and  the  Attor- 
ney rose,  shaking  his  tall,  bald  head, 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looked  down  in  meditation. 

"  In  the  Dutch  room,  after  tea,  I 
suppose?"  said  the  Attorney. 

"Before  tea,  sir,  just  as  Miss  Lake 
harrived  in  the  brougham.'^ 

And  so  on.    But  there  was  no  more 
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to  be  learned,  and  Mr.  Laroom  re- 
tamed  and  attended  the  Captain  very 
reverentialhr  at  his  solitary  breakfast 
Mr.  Jos  Larkin  was  away  for  Lon- 
don. And  a  very  serene  companion 
he  was,  if  not  very  brilliant  Every- 
thing was  going  perfectly  smoothly 
with    him.      A   celestial   gratitude 

flowed  and  expanded  within  his 
reast  His  aneting  had  been  pros- 
perous hitherto,  out  just  now  he  had 
made  a  miraculous  draught,  and  his 
nets  and  bis  heart  were  bursting. 
DeUghtful  sentiment,  the  gratitude  of 
a  rignteous  man ;  a  man  who  knows 
that  his  heart  is  not  set  upon  the 
things  of  the  world;  who  has,  like 
King  Solomon,  made  wisdom  his  first 
object,  and  who  finds  riches  added 
thereto! 

There  was  no  shadow  of  self- 
reproach  to  slur  the  sunny  landscape. 
He  had  made  a  splendid  purchase 
from  Captain  Lake,  it  was  true.  He 
drew  his  despatch-box  nearer  to  him 
affectionately,  as  he  thought  on  the 
precious  records  it  contained.  But 
who  in  this  wide-awake  world  was 
better  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
than  the  gallant  Captain?  If  it 
were  not  tne  best  thing  for  the 
Captain,  surely  it  would  not  have 
heen  done  Whom  have  I  de- 
frauded? My  hands  are  clean  !  He  had 
made  a  still  better  purchase  from  the 
Vicar;  but  what  would  have  become 
of  the  Vicar  if  he  had  not  been  raised 
up  to  purchase?  And  was  it  not  specu- 
lation, and  was  it  not  possible  that  he 
shonla  loose  all  that  money,  and  was 
it  not,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  thing 


that  the  Vicar,  under  his  difficulties, 
could  have  been  advised  to  do  ? 

So  reasoned  the  good  Attorney,  as 
with  a  languid  smile  and  a  sigh  of 
content,  his  long  hand  laid  across  the 
cover  or  the  despatch-box  by  his  side, 
he  looked  forth  through  the  plate- 
glass  window  upon  the  sunny  fields 
and  hedgerows  that  glided  by  him, 
and  felt  the  blessed  assurance,  ''look 
whatsoever  he  doeth  it  shall  prosper,'* 
mingling  in  the  hum  of  surrounding 
nature.  And  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
flying  diorama  of  trees,  and  farm- 
steads, and  standing  crc^  and  he  felt 
already  the  pride  of  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  his  long  fingers  fiddled 
pleasantly  with  the  rough  tooling  of 
his  morocco  leather  box;  and  thinking 
of  the  signed  articles  within,  it  seemed 
as  though  an  angehc  hand  had  placed 
theni  there  while  he  slept,  so  wondroua 
was  it  all ;  and  he  fancied  under  the 
red  tape  a  label  traced  in  the  neatest 
scrivenery,  with  a  pencil  of  hght  con- 
taining such  gratifying  testimonials 
to  his  deserts,  "as  well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  "the  saints  shall  in- 
herit the  earth,"  and  so  following; 
and  he  sighed  again  in  the  delicious 
luxury  of  having  secured  both  heaven 
and  mammon.  And  in  this  happy 
state,  and  volunteering  all  manner  of 
courtesies,  opening  and  shutting  win- 
dows, lending  his  railway  guide  and 
his  newspapers  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  he  at  length  reached  the 
great  London  terminus,  and  was  rat- 
Sing  over  the  metropolitan  pavement, 
with  his  hand  on  his  despatch-box,  to 
his  cheap  hotel  near  the  Strand. 


THB  OLD  ITALIAN  COMEDY  :  OR  HABLEQUIN  AND  SCABAMOXJCH. 


It  would  be  to  us  as  delightful  a  task 
as  it  was  to  indolent  Jemmy  Thomson 
to  "rear  the  tender  thought**  and  per- 
form the  kindred  duties  mentioned 
in  his  charming  but  forgotten  poem — 
delightful,  let  us  repeat,  to  preface 
this  short  and  trifling  paper  with  an 
essay,  pilfered  from  Donaldson,  on  the 
origin  of  the  drama,  the  ambulance 
of  Thespis,  the  construction  of  the 
out-of-doors  theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
the  institution  of  masks  and  cho- 
ruses, and  the  peculiarities  of  genius 
and  workmansnip  that  dustix^gaish 
tiie  three  neat  tragic  writers  of  an- 
tiqnity.       UelightmUy    mechanical 


would  be  this  task;  pleasant,  but 
very  wrong  :  something  like  setting 
up  the  porch  of  a  Done  temple,  be- 
hmd  which  the  bewildered  wayfarer 
would  find  nothing  better  than  a  one- 
storied  cottage,  thatched  with  straw, 
or  a  Bartholomew  Fair  booth. 

Our  intention  is  to  treat  of  the 
Italian  comedy,  as  it  was  played  from 
one  to  two  hundred  years  since ;  and 
we  observe  at  starting,  that  there 
were  two  varieties  of  it — one  m  which 
the  dialogue  was  written  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  actors  and 
actresses,  and  declaimed  even  ad  it 
now  is  m  every  country  in  Bttrope. 
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Of  the  other,  the  ouly  part  put  on 
paper  was  the  outline  of  the  fable, 
the  division  of  the  action  into  scenes, 
and  the  peculiar  business  and  termi- 
nation of  each  scene.  As  to  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  accompanying  stage 
business  and  bye-play,  lull  confidence 
was  placed  in  the  genius  of  the  ar- 
tists to  bring  them  successfully  to  the 
end  of  every  scene,  each  with  a  ready 
and  habitual  spontaneity,  evoking, 
and  retorting  in  turn,  the  fitting  sen- 
timents and  comic  outbursts  which 
carried  the  piece,  with  spirit  and  ap- 
plause, to  its  conclusion.  It  was  not 
as  among  the  speakers  of  the  written 
play,  where  every  one  makes  it  his 
only  business  to  commence  his  speech 
on  hearing  his  cue,  and  when  it  is 
spoken,  to  wait,  without  feeling  much 
real  interest  in  the  general  action 
going  on  round  him,  and  with  as  little 
expression  in  his  face  as  he  can  afford, 
till  his  cue  opens  his  mouth  again. 

The  characters  being,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped,  and  every  individual  ac- 
tor generally  performing  the  same  sort 
of  part  in  eveiy  piece ;  and  native  Ital- 
ians being,  perhaps,  of  all  people,  the 
most  quick  of  perception,  and  thereadi- 
est  mimics,  and  the  best  actors,  there 
was  little  danger  that  an  expres- 
sion or  gesture  should  escape  actor  or 
actress  unsuited  to  the  part,  or  not 
conducive  to  the  business  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  scene  of  to-night  might 
exhibit,  perhaps,  more  comic  power, 
or  last  a  minute  or  two  longer  than  it 
did  the  night  before,  but  that  was  all. 
The  same  business  was  got  through, 
though  the  dialogjie  and  bye-play  of 
the  performers  might  vary. 

The  Bologna  doctor  was  always  sure 
to  be  pedantic,  disputatious,  and  dog- 
matical. The  important  and  gener- 
ally amiable  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Pantaleone  (Piante  Leone  set  up 
the  Lion,)  found  no  trouble  in  acting 
consistently  with  his  character  whe- 
ther he  refused  or  granted  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Rosalba  to  her  true 
lover.  Columbine  was  the  intriguing 
and  pert  conidante  still  to  be  met  in 
many  modem  comedies.  Beatrice  re- 
sembled her  namesake  in  **Much  Ado 
about  Nothing;"  and,  though  essen- 
tially viituous,  frequently  was  found 


in  hazardous  situations.  Pasquariel 
was  the  unacceptable  suitor  on  whom 
the  lively  rogue  of  the  piece  exer- 
cised his  wit,  and  kept  his  ro- 
guish fingers  in  practice.  Then 
there  were  the  blundering  and  stupid 
oafs  and  knaves,  the  Rerrots  Mid 
Scaramouches,  and,  of  course,  the  in- 
teresting and  sentimental  Leander, 
striving  for  the  hand  of  Isabella  or 
Eularia,  and  helped  or  thwarted  by 
Arlechino  orScaramuzza,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  French  and  Ita- 
lian custom  of  looking  after  young 
ladies  very  carefully  until  they  be- 
came wives,  had  its  influence  on  the 
plots  of  the  novels.  The  virtuous 
Isabella,  who  would  not  dream  of 
marrying  her  Leander  for  worlds 
without  the  paternal  blessing,  re- 
ceived it  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  act 
Whatever  coarse  jokes  might  be  whis- 
pered to  the  dishonour  of  such  or 
such  married  man,  no  suspicion  ever 
attached  to  the  conduct  of  any  un- 
wedded  lady  of  the  piece.  The  cyni- 
cal or  immodest  sarcasms  so  numer- 
ous in  our  own  plays,  from  Dryden  to 
Gibber,  were  seldom  heard  in  these 
Italian  comedies  of  art,  as  they  were 
called.  Coarse  images  were  as  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries,*  but  they  were 
such  as  had  not  the  slightest  tendency 
to  pruriency. 

Modem  comedy,  as  far  as  regards 
Italy,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  earliest  speci- 
mens being  translations  of  the  plays 
of  Terence,  represented  in  the  aca- 
demies, or  at  the  courts  of  dukes 
and  princes.  Lasca,  the  Florentine, 
was  among  the  earliest  who  attempted 
to  amuse  an  Italian  audience  with 
pieces  reflecting  modem  life,  and  ridi- 
culing the  writers  who  insisted  dog- 
matically upon  classic  canons.  More 
than  five  thousand  plays  were  printed 
in  Italy  between  the  years  1500  and 
1736.  It  is  supposed  that  the  un- 
written dramas,  in  which  the  marked 
characters  of  Pantaloon,  Columbine, 
Harlequin,  and  Doctor,  figure,  were 
first  essayed  on  the  stages  of  mounte- 
banks, and  served  to  attract  custo- 
mers for  the  medicines  of  those  pre- 
decessors of  our  Holloways,  and  Lo- 
cocks,  and  Widow  Welches.   Some  of 


*  E.  g.  Harlequin,  extolling  the  fine  colour  of  a  lady's  cheek,  passionately  assures  her 
that  it  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  afflicted  part  of  a  fat  child  after  it  has  oxperieoced 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  rod. 
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these  peiformancee  are  traced  as  f&v 
back  as  1530.  Cbldoni,  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  mo- 
dern Italian  comedy.  Avoiding  classic 
subjects,  and  proposing  to  himself  to 
represent  life  in  its  ordinary  phases, 
he  took  the  personages  of  the  "  Co- 
medy of  Art,  gave  them  more  re- 
spectable names,  and  language  more 
correct  than  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  wrote  their  parts,  and  for- 
bade all  unnecessary  buffoonery. 
Columbine  alone  retained  her  name 
along  with  her  duties  as  Cameriera 
(chambermaid)  to  Signora  Eleonora, 
and  her  smartness,  flippancy,  and  in- 
trigue. Harlequin  exercised  his  stu- 
pia  canning  and  conunitted  his  blun- 
ders under  other  names.  On  his  in- 
troduction to  a  Parisian  audience,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  appears  to  have  acquired  consider- 
able pretensions  to  wit  or  something 
resembling  it 

Modem  critics  may  despise  the 
apparent  poverty  of  a  piece  restricted 
in  machinery  and  situation,  and  de- 
pending for  its  interest  on  these  few 
personages;  but  if  you  leave  them  out 
of  any  of  our  present  acting  comedies 
of  ordinary  life,  what  character  of 
importance  will  remain  ] 

A  company  of  Italian  comedians 
had  estaolished  themselv^  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgocne,  in  Paris,  about 
the  year  1682,  under  royal  patronage. 
It  was  up-hill  work  with  them  to 
please  the  Parisians,  though  some  of 
the  characters  were  closely  related  to 
the  S^narelles.  and  Mascarelles,  and 
Pierrots  of  Moli^re  ;  and  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  relief  to  people  who  had 
sat  out  so  many  correctly  classical, 
but  not  the  less  dreary,  pieces  in  the 
Salle  of  the  Palais  Roval,  to  enjoy  a 
hearty  series  of  explosions  at  the 
irresistible  drolleries  of  the  versatile 
Italians.  As  quickly  as  they  could 
they  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
French  and  delivered  some  of  their 
fun  in  that  language.  Still,  consider- 
able portions  continued  to  be  uttered 
in  the  native  tongue.  The  doctor 
was,  however,  obliged  to  give  up  his 
Bologna  dialect,  and  harlequin  that 
of  Bergamo,  his  natal  soil,  their  best 
educated  auditors  being  supposed 
iffnorantof  the  Italian  spoken  in  those 
places. 


We  find  no  traces  of  their  perfor- 
mances later  than  1697  :  but  one  of 
the  company,  Evariste  Gherardi  by 
name,  made  a  collection  of  some  of 
the  best  performances,  and  of  select 
scenes  of  others,  and  published  them 
in  six  volumes  in  the  year  1700.  The 
male  characters  are  dressed  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Italian  stage — 
harlequin  with  his  blackened  visage 
and  diamond  motley;  the  doctor 
with  a  false  nose,  a  skull-cap,  and  a 
large  frill ;  Pierrot  in  a  jerry  hat,  a 
belted  frock,  and  modem  trowsers ; 
the  ladies  in  long  hanging  sleeves, 
long-bodied  gowns,  and  high  ram- 
parts occupying  the  same  position  aa 
the  peaks  of  the  spoon-bonnets  of 
186a 

Some  extracts  from  this  collection 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  these  whimsical  pro- 
ductions than  a  laboured  essay.  The 
first  shall  be  from  the 


aunCURB  GALLANT. 


Harlequin,  with  Mercury's  cadu- 
ceus,  hat,  and  heel  wings^  is  seen  in 
the  air,  mounted  on  Jupiter's  eagle. 
Spying  his  roaster  in  a  shepherd's 
dress  below  him,  he  cries  out,  "  Good 
day,  Jupiter." 

Jupiter, — How  comes  it  that  Mercury  is 
using  my  eagle  for  his  steed  ?  Has  he  not 
wings  at  his  heels? 

Mercury. — Alas,  Signor  Jupiter,  I  can 
not  make  use  of  them.  Coming  along  the 
street,  a  maid  at  an  upper  window  emptied 
a  basin  upon  me,  and  so  wetted  my  wings 
that  only  1  had  the  good  luck  to  tumble  on 
a  dimg  heap,  my  neck  would  have  been 
broken.  So  finding  the  eagle  tied  to*  the 
rack  in  the  stable,  I  took  the  liberty  to  be- 
stride him  to  go  on  my  various  messages. 

JupUer. — Come  down,  and  tell  me  all  the 
latest  news  from  above. 

Mercury. — Truly,  Olympus  is  in  an  up- 
roar since  you  left.  Vulcan,  who,  as  your 
lordship  knows,  is  as  spiteful  as  the  devil, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  make  snares  for 
Mars  and  Yenns ;  and  so,  under  this  pretence, 
he  went  to  take  a  walk  along  the  Zodiac. 
He  drew  near  the  sign  of  the  Fishes,  and 
took  them  in  his  net,  and  was  off  without 
delay  to  the  Haliey  to  sell  them  to  a  fish- 
monger. Mars,  seeing  this  piece  of  roguery, 
ran  after  him  with  his  naked  sword,  but 
happening,  unfortujiately,  to  tread  on  the 
Scorpion,  it  stung  him  in  the  leg,  and  the 
swelling  is  now  the  sixe  of  your  head.  So 
he  is  afraid  of  the  poison  penetrating,  and 
has  sent  roe  to  buy  a  box  of  Orvietan.* 


•  A  eottutcr  poison,  named  from  Orvieto,  in  Itoly,  the  native  plac«  of  its  di»cov«rcr. 
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Amoiker  commisiion.  The  moon  is  in  ter- 
rible trouble.  She  is  uttering  a  thousand 
nonsensical  things,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  not 
long  till  Luna  herself  becomes  a  lunatic. 
I^e  is  particularly  wroth  with  the  astrono- 
mers for  saying  she  has  got  blotches  on  her 
face.  She  is  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  keenly 
feels  the  insult.  She  has  begged  me  to  get 
her  a  cure,  and  I  intend  to  bring  five  or  six 
of  the  best  practitioners  of  Paris  to  her. 
Saturn  has  caught  a  cold,  and  I  must  fetch 
him  some  Sirop  de  Capillaire.  Bacchus 
wants  a  box  of  onions  to  take  after  supper. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  visit  of  a  comet 
with  a  tail  two  hundred  leagues  long.  She 
asked  me  to  be  her  trainbearer;  but,  said  I, 
"  Madame,  I'm  soniy  I  must  decline.  When 

rm  would  be  sitting  to  dinner  in  the  salon, 
should  be  two  himdred  leagues  off,  with- 
out a  chance  of  a  morsel*' 

Jupiter. — Now  for  your  reports. 

Mercury  (r«a(&).— The  people  of  the  An- 
tipodes are  impatient  to  know  whether  they 
or  we  have  heads  down  and  feet  up. 

The  great  Khan  of  Tartary  has  brought 
his  wife  before  the  courts,  and  condemned 
her  to  the  galleys  for  mistaking  his  turban 
for  a  china  vase. 

The  husbands  of  Paris  are  in  great  con- 
sternation. Government  has  ordered  every 
man  tired  of  his  wife  to  be  enlisted. 

Jupiter. — It  would  be  better  to  enrol  the 
women.  What  a  fine  regiment  of  Dragwis 
they  would  make ! 

Mercury, — Others  say  that  all  husbands 
may  remarry,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  pro- 
portioned to  the  wickedness  of  his  wife. 

Jvpiter. — Ah !  this  act  will  soon  fill  the 
exchequer. 

Mercury  (reads), — ^News  from  Spain. 
Some  days  since  a  man  presented  himself  to 
combat  a  very  furious  bulL  To  every  one's 
surprise,  the  bull  knelt  in  submission  to  the 
man;  but  the  wonder  ceased  when  they  re- 
collected the  character  of  his  wife.  The 
bull,*  seeing  his  forehead  so  strongly  armed, 
knew  he  had  no  chance,  and  so  yielded  with 
a  good  grace, 

Cinthio  desires  Eularia  for  wife. 
She  returns  his  love,  but  Scaramouch, 
her  father,  prefers  Pasquariel  for  son- 
in-law.  Harlequin,  Cinthio's  valet, 
sets  all  manner  of  snares  for  Pasqua- 
riel, so  that  he  may  appear  to  his  in- 
tended father  as  a  gambler  and  de- 
bauchee.   In 


HARLBQOIK  NURSS 

he  presents  himself  to  the  victim  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  will  make 
no  secret  of  it,  dressed  as  a  nurse,  and 
attended  by  a  man  who  has  charge  of 
an  A88»  bearing  the  cradle  of  the  sup- 
posed infant  PaaquarieL 


Pa$quariel,  Doctor ^  Harlequm  as  i 

Harlequin. — Sir  (to  the  Doctor),  I  am 
looking  for  a  man  named  Pasquariel.^  I  am 
nursing  one  of  his  infants ;  and  for  his  love 
I  have  lost  my  fortune,  my  good  monsieur. 

Doctor, — How's  this? 

Harkqmn Oh,  when  I  think  of  it  I*m 

quite  beside  myself.  I,  that  might  be  nurse 
to  the  Republic  of  Ragusa*s  son !  Oh,  oh, 
oh!  (weeps,) 

Doctor, — Courage,  madam !  here  is  Mon- 
sieur Pasquariel. 

Harlequin,— Ah,  good  day,  Monsieur! 
Isn't  it  a  pretty  thing  for  you  to  have  been 
three  yeare  without  once  inquiring  for  your 
child?  Here  is  a  neglect  that  cries  for 
vengeance. 

Pasquariel. — ^What  do  you  say  about  a 
child?  You  are  mad,  young  woman;  I 
never  had  a  child  in  my  life. 

Harlequin, — O,  Heaven,  what  do  I  hear? 
Disown  his  son !  Isn't  this  giving  nature 
herself  a  slap  in  the  face?  My  cap  turns 
pale  with  horror ;  my  milk  goes  the  wrong 
way.  The  ass  himsdf  pricks  up  his  ears  at 
your  want  of  nature.  Cruel  father,  to  dis- 
own the  child  that  loves  you  since  he  was 
in  the  cradle !  The  poor  little  fellow !  the 
moment  he  sees  an  ass,  a  pig,  or  a  bullock, 
he  runs  to  pet  it,  thinking  it's  his  "little 
papa." 

Pasquariel. — ^Monsieur  the  Doctor,  this 
woman  has  lost  her  senses. 

Harkqmn. — Ever  since  he  was  two  months 
old,  he  has  all  your  pretty  ways.  He  is 
never  quiet  unless  he  has  his  little  hands  full 
of  cards.  He'll  have  no  toys  except  tobacco- 
pipes  ;  and  he  won't  take  the  breast  unless 
it  is  first  rubbed  with  wine. 

Doctor, — This  is  wonderful. 

Harlequin. — Indeed,  sir,  our  collectors, 
who  are  learned  men,  say  that  the  births  of 
great  people  are  always  attended  by  pro- 
digies. 

Doctor. — True  enough. 

Harlequin. — When  the  little  Pasquariel 
was  bom,  the  candle  burned  blue  three 
times,  the  wine  turned  sour  in  the  cask,  and 
the  little  pot  boiled  over.  And  what  can 
these  foretell,  but  that  he  will  be  the  glory 
of  the  tobacco-shops,  the  stay  of  the  taverns, 
and  the  terror  of  the  little  pots? 

Doctor. — ^But  where  is  the  child?  Have 
you  brought  him  with  you  ? 

Harlequin. — To  be  sure  I  have.  (To  the 
ass-leader)  Take  down  little  Pasquariel. 

They  bring  down  the  cradle,  and  a 
child  dressed  like  Pasquariel  gets  out, 
and  rushes  to  him.  crying,  "  0,  papa, 
papa !"  Pasquarielj tumingfrom him, 
Destows  a  sound  kick  on  Harlequin, 
who  cries,  "  Oh !  I'm  dead ;  and  so 
soon  expecting  to  be  confined !  Mur- 
der, pohce,  police !" 

In  the  following  extracts  it  will  be 
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observed  that  the  modem  clown  is 
indebted  to  the  old-world  Harlequin 
for  many  of  his  characteristic  traits 
and  habits. 


HARLBQUm  PROTSCS 

Neptune  is  seen,  in  his  marine  cha- 
riot, expelling  Proteus  and  Glaucus 
from  his  damp  domains ;  and  when 
they  are  left  high  and  diy  on  the 
beach.  Harlequin  thus  vents  his  opi- 
nion on  life  in  the  ocean,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  lord. 

Barlequm. — Little  I  care  to  remain  in 
3roiir  devil  of  a  salt-park,  irfaere  there  is 
none  to  converse  with  bat  cod-fish,  with 
minds  as  flat  as  their  sides.  Anice  country, 
indeed  I  where  yon  never  see  a  man,  unk«s 
some  fool  that  comes  to  bathe ;  and  where 
you  can  get  nothing  to  eat  bat  fish,  even  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Wdl,  perhaps,  I  would 
stand  this,  if  I  could  get  a  momeut^s  repose 
among  these  rolling  hills,  but  there's  no 
soch  thing  to  be  had.^  If  I  wi^  to  sleep, 
these  pests  of  salmon  snort  so  loud,  that  I 
can*t  close  an  eye.  If  I  tarn  to  one  side  a 
lobster  pricks  me  in  the  head.  If  I  turn  to 
tbe  other,  the  sprats  get  into  my  nose  and 
eara.  The  crabs  seize  me  behind,  and  these 
cursed  whales  spirt  a  whole  hogshead  of 
water  into  my  face.  No  one  but  a  fool 
would  remain  here  longer. 

Glaucus,  even  in  the  first  exulting 
sense  of  liberty,  recollects  that  they 
have  not  a  sou  ;  but  Proteus  reminds 
him  of  his  own  powers  of  shape- 
changing.  Glaucus  objecting  that 
under  any  form  they  must  find  some- 
thing to  eat,  Proteus  expresses  his  de- 
termmation  to  become  a  cutpurse,  or 
pickpocket  Then  a  country  is  to  be 
selected  for  their  debut  Spain  is  too 
proud  and  too  poor  ;  they  would 
scarcely  get  water  to  drink  there. 
They  would  find  good  fruit  and  wine 
in  Italy,  but  then  the  husbands  are  so 
very  suspicious  !  They  decide  upon 
Paris ;  but  FroUua  and  Glaucus  are 
not  names  to  be  announced  at  a  ball ; 
they  must  assume  others.  Proteus 
snggests  Paillasse  for  his  companion, 
but  he  rejects  it  unless  the  other  con- 
sents to  be  called  Bedstead.  Proteus 
tiien  selects  Brazier  (the  utensil,  not 
the  artizan). 

PnoitM* — ^There  is  a  significant  name  for 
you.  In  my  eyes  yon  are  the  very  model 
of  M  copper-smith  at'  this  moment,  and  as 
Brazier,  and  lover  of  good  cheer,  you  will 
have  tbe  advantage  of  being  presoit  at  aU 
cboiee  repasts. 


OlawMs. — ^Tme  enough ;  but  I  wfll  be 
only  like  the  fiddle  that  works,  and  seta 
others  dancing.  I  heat  the  viands,  and  others 
feast  on  them. 

Proteus, — ^By  my  faith  you  are  hard  to 
please.     I  give  it  up. 

Glaucus, — I  won't.  I  have  found  It.  CHe 
laughs.)  Oh,  what  an  exquisite  name!  it 
wiU  deUght  every  onew 

/Voteu«.—Rij^t, right.  Ill  take  it;  H 
wUl  fit  me  to  a  T. 

Glaucus. — Fit  you,  will  it  ?  And  what 
is  the  name,  if  you  please  ? 

Proteus. — ^I  have  not  found  it  out  yet. 
&c,  &c. 

The  names  finally  selected  are  Har- 
lequin and  Mezzetin.  Harlequin, 
dressed  grotesquely,  a  sugar-loaf  hat 
on  his  head,  and  an  enormous  sword 
by  his  side,  and  passing  for  a  foreign 
merchant,  is  accosted  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  by  two  rival  hotel-keepers; 
and  he  insists  on  a  small  room  for 
himself,  and  a  large  one  for  his  swolrd. 
After  much  mutual  abuse  of  each 
other,  one  pays  Harlequin  the  com- 
pliment of  calling  him  a  great  lord. 

Harlequin. — ^Not  at  all;  I  am  only  a 
dealer  in  stones  (Marchawi  pisrrmxi  stone 
merchant). 

Inn-keeper. — I  understand  ;  Marchand 
TaiUeur  de  pierres^  (Merchant  Tailor. in 
stone,  or 'Merchant  stone-cutter). 

Harlequin. — ^No,  no  I  Pealer  in  precious 
stones — diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  topazes, 
emeralds,  roasted  apples. 

Inn-keeper. — ^And  what  do  you  charge  for 
them  by  the  yard  ? 

Harlequin.^r^ OM  dunce,  they  are  not  sold 
that  way.  Look  here  (opens  the  box).  Is 
there  anything  in  the  world  finer  than  these? 

Inn-keeper  ^pointing  to  a  large  diamond), 
— What  is  that,  monsieur? 

Harlequin. — That  stone  I  extracted  from 
the  inside  of  the  Great  Mogul.  This  other 
is  a  petrified  tear  of  the  King  of  Morocco. 

While  they  are  intent  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  box,  he  steals  the  purse 
of  one  and  the  watch  of  the  other. 
He  then  shuts  the  ho^,  and  the  rivals, 
intent  on  securing  him^  call  out  to 
their  boys,  who  proceed,  one  side  to 
invest  lum  with  a  night  gown  and 
night  cap,  and  the  other  to  pull  off 
his  boots.  The  fiddlers  belonging'  to 
the  establishments  strike  up  a  lively 
tune,  and  harlequin,  seizing  one  of  his 
ravished  boots,  thrashes  and  routs  the 
innkeeper0  and  their  followers.^  See- 
ing the  doctor's  house-door  ajat>  new. 
walks  in.  leavinj;  his.  valise  in  the 
street  The  Bonifaces,  findins  tliem*>. 
selves  robbed,  re-enter,  and  fi^  on  ^e 
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yalise,  ezp«ctiiig  to  find  the  precious 
Btones  inside,  but  they  only  light  on 
rags  and  paving-stones.  They  rush 
off;  crying  out,  "  thieves,  police,  po- 
lice r 

Mezzetin,  re-appearing,  spies  Harle- 
quin at  the  first-noor  window,  and  re- 
ceives a  signal  from  him  to  be  on  the 
idert  Harlequin  now  proceeds  to 
burglary  upon  a  largescale,  and  pitches 
out  into  the  open  arms  of  Mezzetin,  a 
mattress,  a  feather-bed,  quilts,  and 
hangings,  and  a  young  cnild.  He 
flin^  him  a  mouse-trap,  bidding  him 
set  it  in  his  bed-chamber,  to  catch  a 
mouse  who  has  been  nibbling  a  piece 
of  a  ten-year-old  Milan  cheese  con- 
cealed in  the  paillasse.  The  doctor 
enters,  and  Harlequin  makes  good  his 
retreat. 

Scaramouch,  now  comes  on,  bend- 
ing under  a  basket  of  plate,  which,  on 
his  laying  it  down  to  rest  himself,  is 
carried  off  by  Harlequin.  Scaramouch, 
finding  himself  robbed,  roars  out  his 
grief ;  the  doctor,  discovering  his 
house  gutted,  joins  in  chorus ;  and 
the  two  inn-keepers  returning,  swell 
the  clamour.  All  cry  for  help  to  the 
powers  and  terrors  of  the  law,  and  the 
flat  oi)ening,  discovers  Harlequin  as 
Commissaire,  clad  in  robe  and  fur 
bonnet,  and  occupying  the  magisterial 
seat 

Second  Tnn-keeper, — Monsieur  the  Com- 
missaire, they  have  stolen  from  me  a  purse 
containing  thurty  crowns. 

^or&^ww.— Had  you  counted  them? 

Second  Inn-keeper. — Yes,  sir. 

Harlequin. — You  were  wrong.  Counted 
sheep  all  go  to  the  wolf. 

First  Inn-keeper. — Sir,  I  complain  with  a 
plaintive  complaint. 

Harlequin. — I  seldom  hear  a  joyous  one. 

Firsi  Inn-keeper. — Sir,  they  have  stolen 
my  watch  that  cost  twelve  pistoles ;  the  best 
watch  in  the  world  it  was. 

Harlequin. — If  it  was  so  good,  why  did 
it  not  mark  the  hour  it  was  to  leave  you  ? 
Do  you  know  the  thief  ? 

First  Inn-keeper. — No,  sir ;  only  that  he's 
m  stranger. 

Harlequin. — Ah,  there^s  the  misfortune. 
Be  very  cautious  what  you  do.  Perhaps  it*s 
the  custom  of  hb  province.  What  if  he's  a 
low-country  Norman  ? 

Scaramciuch. — Sir,  they  have  taken  from 
me  a  basket  of  plate,  which  I  was,  carrying 
home. 

Harlequin. — And  from  whom  did  t/ou 
take  it? 

Scarcunouch. — From  no  one  at  all.  I  had 
just  bought  it. 

I>octor, — Whiltt  I  was  on  a  visit,  some 


one  entered  my  hooae,  and  Netted  sway  the 
furniture. 

JJorfe^MMt.— You  will  have  the  less  trou- 
ble in  your  next  flitting.  Now,  observe 
how  I  do  justice  to  you  idL 

Harlequin's  chair  of  justice  becomes 
at  ouce  a  wicked-looking  monster,  and 
casts  fire  and  smoke  from  its  jaws  and 
nostrils^  The  complainants  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  the  scene  closes. 

We  find  in  this  and  other  pieces. 
Harlequin  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  clown  of  our  own  times;  and 
eschewing  the  blunderine  stupidity 
bestowed  oh  him  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Italian  drama.  Audiences  would  tire 
of  seeing  an  actor,  however  popular, 
always  personating  the  same  character, 
though  with  some  variety  of  dialogue. 
So  later  writers  for  this  simple  drama 
were  obliged  to  vary  his  business  and 
his  humours ;  and  this  phase  of  mimic 
life  served  as  transition  to  the  comedy 
of  real  life,  so  successfully  introduced 
by  Goldoni. 

Gherardi's  company  even  under- 
took to  present  an  imitation  of  our 
"Timon  of  Athens,"  under  the  title  of 


UARLSqUIN  MtSAtfTHBOPK. 

The  first  scene  presents  a  wood,  to 
which  our  hero  has  retired.  At  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  he  salutes  the 
wild  animals  in  this  style  : 

"  Good  day,  comrades !  I  am  your  obe- 
dient valet.  No  animal  with  more  bru- 
tality or  less  humanity  than  man.  I  see 
about  me  none  of  these  captious  spirits  who 
never  agree  to  any  thing  asserted  by  ano- 
ther. 1  live  according  to  my  humour,  and 
the  lions — the  high  justiciaries  and  chief 
magistrates,  do  not  require  me  to  waste  my 
time  on  their  stairs,  or  weary  myself  to 
death  in  their  ante-chambers.  I  am  not 
spattered  by  a  parvenu  who  wonders  to 
find  himself  inside  a  carriage  which  his  fa- 
ther formerly  drove.  I  have  not  to  endure 
the  impertinences  of  the  Petits-Maiires,  nor 
to  go  into  raptures  at  the  five  or  six  anec- 
dotes of  an  Ass  of  Quality,  which  he  has  pil- 
lage<l  from  the  Espiigle,  or  the  Tomb  qf  Mel- 
ancholy, and  relates  a  score  times  in  the  day. 
Complaisance  does  not  oblige  me  to  enjoy 
the  infantine  waysofasuperannuated beauty, 
who  forgets  that  she  has  not  m  tooth  on 
which  Carmeline  (a  dentist)  does  not  hold  a 
mortgage.  I  am  freed  from  all  the  annoy- 
ances of  Paris,  and  find  that  it  is  only 
among  these  animals  otie  can  get  rid  of  the 
ferocity  contracted  among  men.  I  detest 
men ;  and — women  stiU  more.  If  one  pre* 
sented  herself  here  I  would  treat  her  with 
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tht  oentempt  she  merits.  I  would — (fier^ 
tm9m  Colmmbim)    Oime!" 

CWwuMm. — Ah,  sir,  bow  hmppy  I  am  to 
Hud  m  haman  being  where  I  thought  there 
were  none  bat  beasts. 

HarUqttm. — Haman  being !  How  hand- 
some she  is !  I  begin  to  distmst  myself. 
Let  me  be  firm ! 

Cohtmbme, — He  tarns  his  back.  How  on* 
locky  I  am ! 

Harleqmn, — Alas!  woman  was  made  to 
deceive  as. 

Columbifte. — Alas,  sir!  do  yon  dread  a 
poor,  anhappy  creatare,  who  implores  yoor 


ffoHequin. — I  dread  you  more  than  all 
the  beasts  of  the  wood. 

Colmmbine, — ^Will  yoa  hare  the  goodness 
to  listen,  and  advise  me  ? 

HarUqmn. — Go  on ;  it*s  useless  to  forbid 
a  womanV  talking. 

Cohmhine. — ^It  is  eight  days  since  I  left 
Paris  in  search  of  a  villain,  a  perjured 
wretch,  a  traitor ! 

Hariequm. — ^And  you  have  left  Paris  for 
that !  Ah,  if  I  wanted  such  an  individual, 
it's  direct  to  Paris  I'd  go.  Well,  pretty 
child,  what*s  the  cause  of  your  grief? 

Cohmbme, — It  is  just  four  years  since 
my  mother  was  left  a  widow ;  and  as  my 
father  had  left  but  little  property,  she  was 
oUiged  to  keep  furnished  lodgings.  Many 
people  of  quality  came  to  her,  several  of 
them  foreigners. 

ffarlequm, — ^That  is  as  much  as  to  say — 
dapes. 

CobmMne. — ^My  mother  having  no  child 
bat  mysdf,  took  good  care  of  my  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  giving  me  the  air  of  a 
person  of  condition. 

HcwUqm. — ^A  well-conditioned  educa- 
tion, I'm  sure. 

CoUmbme. — To  say  truth,  I  have  always 
fdt  a  furious  inclination  to  be  a  great  lady. 

HaHeqmn. — Poor  little  thing ! 

Cohaibine* — When  I  was  twelve  my  ho- 
roecope  was  taken,  and  my  palm  was  found 
nicdy  marked  with  a  crown.  Among  the 
strai^^ers  was  a  German  Prince,  worthy  to 
be  pamted,  and  handsome  as  the  loves.  We 
learned  singing  from  the  same  master,  and 
we  read  romances  out  of  the  same  book. 

Barleqmm, — Prognostic  partly  accom- 
plished—voyage to  the  Isle  of  Love.  How 
did  you  embark? 

Colmnbine. — One  day  when  we  were  m 
the  garden  he  made  me  a  declaration  of 
lore  out  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Grand 

Barlequm. — Ah,  clever  youth  I 
Cohmiine, — Faith,  as  my  ideas  were  to 
the  fuU  as  fresh  as  Ua,  I  gave  him  change 
for  his  money  out  of  the  same  book. 
EarUqmm, — Delightful  presence  of  mind ! 

This  prince  was  only  a  comedian  : 
and  it  will  please  our  tender-hearted 
reada  to  know  that  the  truant)  who 


really  loves  the  romantic  lady,  is  re- 
covered, and  makes  amends  tor  the 
sorrows  be  has  inflicted. 

The  misanthrope's  next  visitors  are 
a  country  doctor,  and  his  son  and 
daughter— a  family  of  genius,  coming 
up  to  Paris  to  make  their  fortunes. 
After  several  attempts  at  ceremonv 
by  the  learned  head  of  the  party,  aU 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  this  new  Timon, 
the  Doctor  explains  the  family 
plan. 

Doctor. — Sir,  as  nothing  is  now  done  in 
the  country  in  the  literary  way,  and  as 
Paris  is  the  only  place  where  a  person  of 
merit  can  appear  to  advantage,  I  am  about 
to  establish  myself  and  family  there,  but 
could  not  think  of  passing  the  abode  of  a 
philosopher  of  your  distinction  without  pay- 
ing my  respects. 

Harlequin, — Please  abridge  your  compU* 
ments ;  but  what  are  you,  that  you  venture 
to  Paris  with  such  confidence? 

Doctor, — Sir,  I  am  a  man  of  letters, 
whose  name  has  made  some  noise  among  the 
savans. 

Harlequin, — You  thai  expect  to  secure  a 
high  position  ? 

Doctor, — I  have  no  fear  on  that  head.  I 
have  two  or  three  fine  works  ready  for  the 
press,  and  I  shaU  scarcely  be  settled  in  the 
city,  when  the  publishers,  who  are  aU  men 
of  intelligence,  rich,  and  honourable,  wiU 
wait  on  me  with  most  libenU  offers  for  the 
copyrights. 

Harlequin, — Ah,  the  intdligent,  rich,  and 
honourable  publishers !  How  well  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  them  I 

Doctor. — ^And  the  generous  young  nobles 
of  the  court  will  be  delighted  to  ^ve  me 
at  their  parties. 

Hariequm, — He  is  just  as  weU  acquainted 
with  the  generous  young  nobles. 

Doctor. — ^And  as  my  information  is  vast, 
and  your  young  magistrates  aU  benevolent 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  how  eagerly  they'll  seek  my 
acquaintance. 

Harlequin, — ^Young  magistrates  benevo- 
lent and  eager  for  knowledge !  He  knows 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  as  well  as 
those  of  the  sword !  My  friend,  when  you 
arrive  at  Paris,  you'll  not  find  realities 
answer  your  expectation.  A  life  of  litera- 
ture is  bright  in  perspective  only.  And 
pray,  is  your  son  about  to  make  his  for- 
tune also? 

Leander,^  I  hope  so,  sir. 

Harlequin, — In  what  way? 

Leander. — Sir,  I  flatter  myself  as  being 
tolerably  good-looking.  I  can  manage  a 
steed,  I  dance  passably,  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  language. 

Harlequtn.— And  thus  gifted,  you  in- 
tend  

Leamkr.^To  attach  myself  to  sobm  great 
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loid,  who  will  advance  roe  in  the  army,  and 
take  care  of  my  fortunes. 

Harlequin, — ^A  dream!  no  more,  my 
friend.  Be  content  to  be  valet  de  chambre 
or  lackey  to  some  old  lady. 

Leander,—Oh^  air,  I  could  nerer  stoop  to 
snchdoty. 

Harlequin. — Is  this  tall  young  lady  your 
sister?    She's  not  ugly. 

Letmder, — Sir,  she  dances  charmingly, 
and  has  a  fine  voice. 

Doctor. — I  have  given  her  the  very  best 
education  I  could.  I  intend  to  settle  her 
as  companion  with  some  lady  of  quality, 
who,  after  some  time,  will  provide  a  suitable 
match  lor  her. 

Harlequin. — Don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  procure  husbands  for 
girls  that  come  out  of  great  houses. 

i>oc«or.— Why  so? 

Harlequin. — ^Tattlers  will  talk  scandal, 
and  tell  you  that  handsome  girls  who  pay 
attention  to  Madame,  sometimes  receive,  at- 
tention from  Monsieur.  But,  as  she  sings, 
get  her  engaged  at  the  opera  as  a  su]>emu- 
merary — that  is,  if  there  is  a  vacancy. 
Take  my  advice :  spare  yourself  the  expense 
of  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  go  home. 

Scaramouch  (beginning  to  cry). — ^Ah,  sir, 
if  people  of  such  genius  and  education  can- 
not get  on  at  Paris,  what  am  I  to  do? 

Harlequin, — ^What  do  you  mean? 

Scaramouch, — ^What  am  I  to  do,  I  say, 
that  am  good  for  nothing'— who  can  do  no- 
thing but  bagatelle — who  know  nothing  but 
bagatelle — and  am  nothing  but  a  bagatelle  ? 

Harlequin. — You  do  bagatelle,  vou  know 
bagatelle,  and  you  are  a  bagatelle  ?  Ah,  my 
dear  sir,  let  me  embrace  you.  Go  to  Paris ; 
your  fortune  is  made.  If  I  had  a  genius  for 
bagatelle,  it^s  not  here  among  the  beasts  I 
should  be.  Will  you  allow  me  to  go  halves 
in  your  fortune? 

Scaramouch, — ^Willingly.  So,  you  really 
think  that,  with  a  good  deal  of  bagatelle, 
I  may  make  a  little  fortune.    Is  it  the  case? 

Harlequin. — Ay,  as  large  a  one  as  you 
please.  Utter  a  bagatelle  with  a  good 
grace,  and  you  espouse  an  old  lady  who  will 
make  you  a  great  lord.  A  strong  wrist 
and  firm  grip  of  the  hand  has  advanced  a 
man  to  be  a  high  justiciary.  Another  has 
attained  dignity  because  he  had  a  hand- 
some wife. 

The  ItaUan  comedians  did  not  omit 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  long  rooe  in  their  drolleries. 
Some  of  their  bitterest  jibes  are 
found  in 

TBB  OaSCKlfT  OW  MBZZSTIK  tmo  RBLL. 

Pluto,  seated  on  his  burning  throne, 
with  Proserpine  by  his  side,  thus  ha- 
rangues his  court  :— 

I'ftiii^.^^It  iBsnxprising,  my  pUegetlioiitic 


friends,  to  see  the  sniHitades  tvmblhig 
daily  into  our  realm.  We  are  full  to  the 
neck,  and  must  refuse  farther  entrance,  or 
brdld  additional  quarters;  and  for  thb 
purpose,  we  must  levy  an  impost  on  all 
wood  and  charcoal  consumed.  I^ve  seen 
such  a  miserable  time  here,  that  even  a 
catchpole  could  not  be  nabbed  without  de- 
spatching a  devil  express  to  pin  htm ;  and 
now  our  difficulty  is  how  to  ke^  them 
out.  The  court  clerks  must  now  wait  a 
whole  year  at  the  gate,  for  they  dare  not 
take  precedence  of  the  lawyers,  who  enter 
in  shoals. 

Proserpine. — We  must  refuse  admittance 
for  the  future  to  the  gentlemoi  of  the  robe. 
Hell  is  dismal  enough  without  them. 

Pluto. — Unfortunately,  I  have  scarcdy 
more  right  here  than  they.  It  is  weU  ft 
they  don't  drive  me  out  some  day.  I  lately 
had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a  devfl  of  quality, 
for  keeping  bad  company  among  attorneys, 
while  he  was  up  in  Paris. . 

Proserpwe. — You  did  right.  Such  so- 
ciety would  set  everything  here  topey-turvy. 

Pluto,  ^TeU  Charon  to  bring  the  day- 
book. (Titfo  familiars  bring  it  in  on  their 
backs.) 

Charon  (reads), — Arrived,  17th,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  phy- 
sicians. 

Pluto. — ^These  gentlemen  will  do  onr 
business  mu6h  better  above.  Let  them 
be  sent  back.  Let  no  doctor  be  admitted 
for  the  future  without  a  certificate  from  the 
grave-diggers  that  he  has  killed  ten  thousand 
persons. 

Charon. — Same  day,  fourteen  hmidred 
apothecaries. 

P/ato.— Admit  the  apothecaries.  We 
are  hot  here,  and  have  need  of  drangfata 
and  enemas. 

CJiaron. — Same  day,  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  seventeen  farmers 
of  taxes,  sub-farmers,  clerks,  and  bailifis. 
As  for  the  farmers,  I  could  not  convey  them. 
They  were  so  stout  and  fat  that  my  boat 
would  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Pluto. — We  cannot  refuse  them  :  their 
heritage  is  here. 

Charon. — Moreover,  fifteen  thousand  at- 
torneys and  thdir  clerks. 

Pluto. — For  them  we  must  make  provi- 
sion. They  are  the  sandal-wood  of  our 
furnaces.  I  never  bum  any  other  kind  in 
my  study. 

Charon. — Fourteen  thousand  dozen  fe- 
males, Urge  and  small. 

Pluto The  very  thing  I  dreaded.   Why 

did  you  bring  them  over  ? 

Charon — Item,  two  symphonic  ramrods, 
in  flesh  and  spirit — soi-dtsant  musicians, 
come  to  reclaim  their  wives. 

Pluto. — Are  they  mad?  Produce  them 
at  once.  Their  sight  will  be  a  novelty. 
(Orpheus  and  Metzetin  are  presented^  avi 
pay  ridiculous  obeisance  to  King  and  Qietn.) 

Pluto  (^Smng  out  £tnydi€e,)^U  this 
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joor  wile?  She  ia  certainly  worth  the 
journey, 

Ewydke, — If  it  is  wonderful  to  see  a  man 
going  M  fiir  as  hell  for  his  wife,  it  is  no 
Itts  wonderfo!  to  see  her  eager  to  retam 
with  him. 

Messttm. — Stop  hermonth.  She  preaches 
ft  totaUy  new  heresy. 

Emydin* — I  know  that  my  taste  is  not 
that  of  the  present  time,  and  that  a  woman 
of  fashion  looks  on  her  husband  only  as  a 
robe  of  gentility  and  a  screen  of  reputation ; 
but  I  prefer  my  husband's  love  and  my 
doty  to  being  thought  in  the  fashion.  At 
yonr  feet,  I  implore  you  by  all  you  hold 
moflt  dear,  to  restore  me  to  my  dear  hus- 
band; and,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  I  will  offer 
op  my  earnest  vows  for  the  mutual  happi> 
ne»  of  your  Majesties. 

Fkao  (hearing  a  noise). — ^What  uproar 
is  that? 

Qumon. — ^The  churdiwardens  okhntng 
preeedence  over  the  barristers. 

Pluta, — Wes  not  that  matter  decided 
above? 

(Skaron. — But,  your  Majesty,  they  have 
appealed  to  you. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  about 
the  recovery  of  Columbine,  Mezzetin*8 
wife.  He  insists  that  she  shall  repay 
him  the  expenses  of  her  fimeral,  keep 
no  more  tall  footmen,  and  lower  her 
forehead  ornaments  a  foot,  at  least. 
At  last  the  decree  ia  pronoimced. 

"iVato. — After  hearing  the  atgunienta 
pro  and  eon,  I,  Plutoy  Prince  of  Darkness, 
Sovereign  of  Styx  and  PMegethon,  Gover- 
nor of  tibe  Low  Countries,  President  of  the 
Sabbat,  and  bom  Director  of  Arts,  Trades, 
and  Professions,  permit  you,  Orpheus  and 
Mezzetm  to  take  away,  not  only  your  own 
wives,  but  every  other  wife  in  my  kingdom, 
Pnwopine  not  excepted. 

The  Ught-hearted  Italian  comedians 
were  not  without  theirown  grievances, 
even  in  Paris,  and  basking  in  the 
fevotir  of  the  Chrand  Monarqxie,  A 
roeeimen  is  produced.  Mezzetinasks 
Harlequin  ff  the  "Bankrupt"  just 
brought  out  is  a  good  play,  and  he 
answers: — 

Farfeguin.— By  my  faith,  I  can*t  tell  you. 
I  was  80  eager  to  criticise  the  separate  parts, 
and  pass  for  an  eminent  critic,  that  I  could 
not  pay  attention  to  the  piece. 

Mezzetuu — And  why  then  did  you  attend 
the  representation? 

Bariojmn, — ^Whyl  I  went  to  enter 
without  expense,  to  act  the  superior  critic — 


to  eat  and  drink  without  payment,  and  re^ 
ceive  the  change. 

MezzeHn,--Ahy  let  me  Icnow  your  se- 
cret! 

Harlequin, — ^This  is  how  I  did  it.  I  met 
in  the  morning  one  of  the  company  to  whom 
I  had  never  before  spoken  a  word.  I 
accosted  him  with  great  politeness.  **Bir, 
I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  with  the 
most  accomplished  actor  of  the  day.  I 
would  be  obliged  for  three  tickets  to  gratify 
two  ladies  who  are  most  anxious  to  see  you 
in  character.'*  '*  With  great  pleasure,**  said 
he,  "here  they  arc."  I  presented  myself 
alone  at  the  entrance  of  the  parterre.*  The 
crowd  was  great,  so  I  took  two  persons  one 
side,  and  said  to  them :  **  I  have  two  tickets, 
intended  for  friends  of  mine,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  attend.  They  are  for  the  am- 
phitheatre— thirty  sous  each;  you  shall 
have  both  for  thirty  sous.'*  They  gave  me 
my  demand,  and  we  entered  the  amphi- 
theatre together.  I  to<^  the  centre  of  the 
front  seat,  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose,  I 
cried  out,  "  Oh,  what  a  wretched  scene! 
what  dauber  has  rubbed  his  brush  over  it  ? 
I  have  seen  much  better  at  the  puppet 
shows.  The  shades  are  not  light  enough, 
and  tlie  lights  are  not  dark  enough."  '*  You 
are  right,**  said  a  person  near  me,  "that  green 
is  not  the  same  you'd  see  in  meadows.** 
"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  an  artist"  "  No,  indeed, 
I  am  only  a  dyer."  The  play  began  with 
an  actor  and  actress.  *♦  Ah  !'*  cried  I,  "what 
a  bad  comedian  t  He  iias  no  grace,  and  he 
declaims  detestably.  An  old  crier  of  silver 
lace  would  do  it  as  well. "  "  It  seems  to  me,*' 
said  my  neighbour,  "  that  the  lady  acts  wdl 
and  naturally.**  "  Perhaps,"  said  I ;  "  but  she 
is  too  small — she  does  not  fill  the  stage.** 
"  But,'*  said  he,  "  if  she's  small  of  size  that's 
not  her  own  fault"  "Neither  is  it  mine,** 
was  my  answer.  "When  I  pay  at  the  door 
it  is  to  see  aetredses  of  a  good  size  and  shape.'* 
Well,  the  Italians  were  performing  the  first 
scene  in  French,  and  a  citizen  sitting  neat 
me  said  in  a  tone  of  serious  surprise,  "  I  am 
astonished  how  people  ray  they  can*t  under- 
stand these  Italians.  I  have  not  lost  a  sin- 
gle word  since  the  play  began.*'  Afu^  I 
had  heaped  a  good  deal  of  abnse  on  the 
scenes,  the  actors,  the  piece,  and  all,  I  took 
a  big  whistle  out  of  my  pocket,  and  began 
to  blow  it  like  the  devil.  A  woman  sitnhg 
behind,  cried  out, "  Sir,  I  can  hear  nothing,** 
"Very  sorry,  indeed.  Mademoiselle,"  said  I, 
"  but  I  am  blowhig  as  loud  as  I  can."  The 
first  act  being  over,  the  lemonade  ntaA 
began  to  go  about,  crying,  "  Gentleman, 
buy  my  lemonade,  my  biscuits,  my  Maca- 
roons. **t  "  You  rascal,"  said  I,  "  have  you  no 
better  comedy  to  sell  us  ?"  "  I  do  not  deal 
in  plays^'*  said  he,  "  I  sell  lemonade.  ** "  WeU, 


*  A  place  corresponding  to  our  pit,  but  unfurnished  with  seats,  between  the  orchestra 
nd  the  amphitheatre,  whidi  last  represents  the  coitre  of  onr  dress-circle. 
t  C<Af«etlMytfy,  the  ingredlattta  being  sugar  and  almonds. 
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lei  OS  tee  if  your  lemonade  is  any  better 
than  your  play.**  I  drank  five  or  six  glasses 
Qf  the  liqnor,  and  ate  as  many  biscuits  and 
macaroons.  Then  said  I  to  him,  **  Go  and 
bring  me  a  couple  of  cups  of  chocolate,  your 
lemonade  has  given  me  a  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  so  cold.^  During  hb  absence 
I  pretended  to  recognise  an  acquaintance 
in  the  parterre,  and  cried  out,  **  He,  Cheva- 
lier 1  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 
yon.**  I  leaped  from  the  amphitheatre  into 
the  parterre,  and  mixed  in  the  press ;  and 
this  is  how  I  entered  the  theatre  for  nothing ; 
how  I  did  the  bel  esprit ;  how  I  ate  and 
drank  for  less  than  nothing,  and  got  thirty 
sous  for  change. 

Railleries  and  accusations  directed, 
each  against  the  other,  by  the  two 
sexes,  abounded  in  the  old  Italian 
comedy.    In 

THC  CHAMPION   Or  THB   rAlR  8BZ 

Columbine  and  Harlequin  reverse 
the  natural  order  of  things—she 
calumniates  her  sisters,  and  he  under- 
takes to  vindicate  them  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own. 

Columbine.- -Do  you  wish  to  know 
what  a  woman  is?  Represent  to  yourself 
a  handsome  little  monster  who  charms 
the  eyes,  and  shocks  the  reason;  who 
pleases  and  disgusts;  an  angel  without  and 
a  harpy  within.  Put  together  a  linnet's 
head,  a  serpent^s  tongue,  a  basilisk's  eyes,  a 
cat's  temper,  a  monkey's  cunning,  an  owl's 
love  of  darkness,  the  sun's  brightness,  the 
moon's  changes,  and  envelope  all  in  a  soft 
white  skin;— add  arms,  and  legs,  and  the 
rest,  and  you  have  the  woman  complete. 

ITor/e^tim.— Illustrious  magistrate,  men, 
now-a-(&ys,  seem  so  much  afraid  of  Hymen 
and  his  torch  that  I  am  obliged  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  my  ancient  enemies,  for 
fear  that  marriage  should  be  abolished,  the 
world  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  become  a  waste.  I  will  prove 
to  these  unreflecting  men  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  cause  of  all  the  faults  they 
lay  to  woman*s  account.  The  wish  to 
please  you  is  the  mainspring  of  all  their 
Kttle  armoury.  Why,  if  you  please,  does 
that  old  coquette  take  so  much  care  of  her 
worn-out  skeleton  ?  Why  does  she  keep  up 
the  price  of  pearl  powder  and  rouge?  Why 
does  she  eat  by  compass  and  measure  for 
fear  of  disturbing  her  false  teeth?  Why, 
but  that  she  has  her  eye  on  that  young 
jackanapes  that  plavs  at  cards  with  her 
and  wins  her  money? 

See  this  young  beauty,  whose  whole 
time  neariy  is  taken  up  hi  dressing,  and  un- 
dressing, and  changing  her  ornaments.  Peep 
into  her  heart,  and  you'll  soon  discover 
whether  your  sex  or  hers  has  the  greater 
part  in  these  affectations,  and  bridlings,  and 


airs,  and  graces.  Does  a  woman  ever  adorn 
herself  for  the  sake  of  other  women?  It  b 
you,  O  Messieurs,  the  disgusted,  who  have 
to  answer  for  the  extravagance  of  fashions, 
the  magnificence  of  dresses,  and  the  ruin  of 
families.  It  is  to  attract  your  expiring  at- 
tention that  they  have  invented  those  g^mr- 
gandittes,  those  agaqantes^  and  those  (omeres. 

For  proof  that  all  female  adomings  are 
solely  for  theeyes  of  man,  puta  woman  where 
none  shall  see  her  but  persons  of  her  own 
sex,  and  you'll  soon  detect  symptoms  of  an 
alarming  negligence— a  simple  cap  on  her 
head,  a  modest  and  loose  corset,  stout  shoes, 
and  a  housekeeper's  apron.  There  is  your 
country  beauty,  who  in  the  city  wears  a 
petticoat  stiff  with  gold,  and  a  head-dress 
of  three  stories  to  make  her  look  tall,  and 
who  can  hardly  squeeze  her  feet  into  her 
high-heeled  shoes.  And  why  this  countiy 
simplicity?  Simply  because  she  despises 
the  admiration  of  the  cocks  in  the  poultry 
yard,  or  the  Indian  fowl  of  the  Tuilleriea. 
If  men  had  not  eyes,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
travagance in  dress.  Let  them  submit  to 
be  blinded,  if  they  wish  for  economy  among 
my  clients. 

They  say  that  'women  occupy  them- 
selves with  a  thousand  bagatelles,  that  they 
lose  their  time  fondling  their  lap-dog^ 
teaching  their  parrots  tomfooleries,  and  all 
sorts  of  tricks  to  their  monkeys.  Alas!  let 
us  examine  them,  and  consider  what  their 
answers  will  be — just  these,  that,  "  animal 
for  animal,  a  man  is  much  less  amusing  than  a 
dog ;  that  even  in  the  malice  of  an  ape  there 
is  something  good;  and  that  there  are  more 
than  ahundredhusbands  in  Paris  who  are  not 
a  whit  more  brilliant  in  conversation  than  a 
parrot."  Let  us  enter  one  of  the  domestic 
cutties,  and  what  do  we  find,  but  a  morose 
master,  who  speaks  only  in  monosyllables, 
and  who  knows  the  art  of  expressing  dis- 
agreeable things  with  six  letters.  Is  not 
that  a  good  reason  why  she  should  seek 
agreeable  conversation  elsewhere.  Then,  be 
is  always  watching  her  movements,  and 
present  at  her  parties — never  lets  her  out  of 
his  sight,  in  fact  Meanwhile,  he  takes  his 
meals,  and  sleeps  away  from  her,  and  keeps 
her  in  ignorance  of  the  society  he  f  reqnent& 

Columbine, — Woe  to  the  husband  who 
should  see  too  much  or  too  little  of  my 
movements ! 

Though  the  pieces,  from  some  of 
which  we  have  given  these  extracts, 
were  called  comedies,  they  were,  in 
fact,  no  better  than  slight  and  eztrava- 
ffant  farce&  distinguished  freouently 
by  sallies  oi  keen  wit,  inimitable  pan- 
tomimic acting,  and  fine  singing. 
Strengthening  the  interest  till  it  came 
to  a  climax,  or  contriving  those  group- 
ings which  charm  and  surprise  the 
audience  for  the  moment,  never  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  play- 
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Wrights  or  actors.  Buffoonery,  in  bet- 
ter or  worse  taste,  accompanied  the 
best  acting ;  and  in  the  outlines  of 
the  action,  there  were  always  points 
marked  with  the  word  Lazzi^  imply- 
ing that  there  the  actors  mi^ht  intro- 
duce and  repeat  pantomimic  drolleries. 
The  actor  most  distinguished  among 
the  Paris-Italians  for  his  exquisite 
drollery,  was  the  personifier  of  Scara- 
mouche.  In  one  scene,  after  putting 
his  room  to  riehts,  he  oegan  to  play 
tiie  goitar,  andPasquarie^  coming  be- 
hind him,  beat  the  measure  on  his 
shoulders.  He  was  seized  with  intense 
fright,  and  for  a  long  quarter  of  an 
hour,  kept  the  audience  suspended 
between  terror  and  the  highest  merri- 
ment, by  the  inimitable  play  of  his 
features.  A  prince  said  of  hmi,  "Scara- 


muccia  never  opens  his  mouth,  thou^ 
he  says  a  great  deal."  We  have  said 
that  the  old  comedy,  such  as  it  was, 
might  have  figured  on  the  stages  or 
mountebanks  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  fescennine  entertainments,  de- 
rived by  the  old  Romans  from  the 
Tuscans,  were  never  entirely  for- 
g;otten,  and  that  the  comedy  of  the 
sixteenth  century  owed  some  of  its 
buffoonery  and  satiric  licence  to  that 
source.  Part  of  what  we  have  quoted 
savours,  of  course,  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  among  whomGherarai's  players 
exhibited,  and  cannot  be  looked  on  as 
the  pure  Italian  commodity ;  but  we 
had  no  choice  between  presenting 
that  and  quoting  mere  outlines  c? 
plots,  meagre  in  themselves  to  the  last 
degree. 


THE  PULPIT  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 


It  was  never  more  generally  felt  by 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  by  clergy 
and  laity,  than  at  present,  that  there 
is  a  special  call  for  new  appliances  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  opinion,  to 
promote  self-reform,  and  the  removal 
of  those  evils  and  hindrances  which 
are  acknowledged  to  encumber  our 
Church  system  and  machinery.  We 
were  ourselves  the  first  to  call  serious 
and  friendly  attention  to  certain  vital 
points  of  reform,  so  long  back  as  our 
Number  for  September,  1858,  in  an 
article  on  '^  The  Education  and  Pas- 
torate of  the  Irish  Clergy."  On  that 
occasion  we  pjointed  out  some  defects 
m  the  education  and  training  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  suggested  improve- 
ments, of  which  some  of  the  most 
unportant  have  since,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  been  adopted,  called  attention 
to  the  character,  matter,  and  manner 
of  preaching  in  the  University  itself, 
which  is  the  model  young  men  under 
training  would  naturally  look  to,  as 
also  outside  the  University,  in  those 
churches  where  clergymen  of  popular 
talent  minister  to  large  and  mnuen- 
tial  congregations ;  and  recommended 
extempore,  or  rather  spoken,  sermons, 
in  aooordance  with  the  practice  in 
the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and  wherever 
men  most  desire  to  influence  their 


fellow-men :  and  as  the  natural,  the 
effective,  and  the  acceptable  way  of 
reaching  the  intelligence  and  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  people,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  novelty.  Laziness,  and 
inefficiency  of  the  senseless  system  of 
reading  cold  essays,  which  the  com- 
mon people  neither  understand  nor 
profit  by. 

Whether  it  be  a  symptom  of  good 
or  evil,  a  sign  of  earnest  interest  in 
the  subject,  or  of  antagonism,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church, 
her  position  and  ministrations,  effi- 
ciency or  inefficiency,  her  obligations 
and  manner  of  discharging  them, 
form  the  common  theme  of  the  press, 
religious  and  secular,  magazines  and 
newspapers  alike,  to  an  e^nt  unpre- 
cedented in  living  memory.  We  can- 
not doubt,  that  iQl  this  complaining, 
suggesting,  and  discussing,  will  prove 
remedial  and  beneficial,  and  not  de- 
structive, and  that  it  is  really  an  evi- 
dence of  the  attachment  of  the  nation 
to  the  institution  itself,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  its  value 
and  permanence. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this 
confidence,  we  proceed  to  offer  such 
further  suggestions  as  appear  to  us 
of  value,  and  to  point  out  certain 
other  hindrances  to  the  Church's  use- 
fulness and  progress. 

Friends  and  foes  of  the  Church 
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alike  are  agreed;  that  there  is  Bome- 
thing  defective  m  the  general  charac- 
ter of  our  pulpit  preaching.  Consi- 
derable improyement  is  needed,  in 
fact,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  wants  and 
expectations  of  the  times.  The  Satur- 
day Review,  after  its  manner,  deplores 
the  length  of  the  services,  and  would, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  prefer  to 
dispense  with  the  sermon — attributes 
the  defects,  which  it  denounces,  to 
the  practice  of  some  bishops  in  or- 
daimng  literates  and  used-up  school- 
masters— complains  of  the  sentiment 
which  considers  it  a  breach  of  good 
manners  to  move  towards  the  door  as 
the  clergyman  moves  to  the  pulpit- 
thinks  it  oujght  to  become  the  recog- 
nised practice,  that  a  portion  of  the 
congregation  should  leave,  if  so  in- 
clined, after  the  prayers — and  even 
sighs  for  the  first  step  towards  the 
freedom  as  to  hearing  sermons  which 
is  generaUy  practised  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  latter  remedy, 
however,  does  not  at  present  work  so 
well  among  Roman  Catholics.  We 
remember  last  winter,  when  several 
murders  had  just  occurred  in  Lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  conversing  with 
an  intelligent  Roman  Cathohc  Ser- 
jeant of  police  in  the  latter  county, 
and  on  expressing  our  surprise  that 
the  priests  did  not  in  their  sermons 
labour  to  turn  the  sympathy  unhap- 
pily felt  so  generally  for  the  criminal 
in  favour  oi  the  law  and  the  victims 
of  these  murderers,  "What  can  they 
do  V  was  his  reply.  "In  that  chapel 
[pointing  to  the  ouilding],  on  Sunday, 
when  the  sermon  commences,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  walk  out  and  lie 
down  upon  the  grass,  put  on  their 
hats,  and  sit  on  the  walls,  to  talk  and 
smoke  their  pipes,  or  walk  away." 
Thus,  it  would  appear,  that  the  re- 
medy of  the  Saturday  Review  is  it- 
sehf  a  serious  source  of  evil,  and  is 
felt  to  be  such  by  those  who  know 
most  of  its  practical  working. 

The  North  British  Review,  too, 
though  in  a  more  healthv  tone,  gives 
expression  to  the  general  desire  for  a 
solution  of  the  questions :— "  Whe- 
ther the  pulpit  is  falling  behind  the 
age?"  "Whetherthosewhousedtobe 
the  pioneers  are  now  to  run  in  the  rere 
of  society  ?"  "  What  has  occasioned 
thiscryf'  "Whetheritbe  the  absence 
in  the  Church  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  dvil  life,  by  which,  in  other 


professions,  the  weak  are  thrown 
down,  and  only  the  brave  win  the 
prizes  V^  "  Whether  it  is  the  family 
living — the  next  presentation,  rather 
than  gifts  or  grace,  as  the  source  of  suc- 
cess"— "the  crowd  of  cripples  within 
the  richest  preserves  of  the  Churchy" 
or  "the  essay  read  from  the  pulpit, 
without  an  attempt  at  awakenmg 
thought  or  stirring  hearts  1" 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multi- 
ply these  complaints,  conjectaree,  and 
questions  inaefinitely.  There  most 
be  something  in  them,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  more  than  we  can 
explain ;  but  we  offer  our  own  contri- 
bution to  the  elucidation  of  thesulject 

There  is  no  supervision  of  the 
clergy  in  the  matter  of  preaching  to 
their  people  on  Sundays.  The  pumic 
opinion  of  congregations,  on  whom 
they  in  nowise  depend,  is  not  suffi- 
cient The  people  have  no  choice 
but  to  attend  their  parish  churches  ; 
and  however  weariea  of  an  inefficient 
ministry,  decency  and  regard  for  the 
interests  of  their  families  will  bring 
them  there,  even  if  they  be  without 
higher  motives.  To  most  people,  it 
seems  an  unwarrantable  interference 
(and  it  is  sure  to  give  offence)  to  com- 
plain or  suggest,  especially  as  it  is, 
unhappily  for  themselves,  true,  that 
few  of  our  Protestant  people  contri- 
bute anything  towards  the  ministry 
or  the  Church,  whose  benefits  and 
privileges  they  enjoy  so  gratuitously, 
that  they  are  apt  to  imdervalue 
them.  The  congregations  come  into  a 
church  on  Sundays  which  has  been 
built  for  them,  but  not  at  their  ex- 
pense; the  minister  is  not  paid  by 
them ;  neither  is  the  parish  clerk,  to 
whom  they  listen  responding  for 
them,  and  perhaps  singing  for  tliem ; 
the  sexton  is  not  paid ;  nor  the  brushes 
bought  which  are  used  to  clean  and 
dust  the  pews  for  the  silks  and  mos- 
lins  of  their  wives  and  daughters - 
the  fire  is  supplied  gratuitously,  and 
they  do  not  pay  for  the  wine  or  light 
used  in  the  divine  ordinances  and 
service.  Probably,  the  minister  sup- 
plies also  the  hymn-books.  How  can 
they  be  expected  to  chide,  even  ever  eo 
gently,  the  minister's  sermoUj  which 
costs  them  nothing,  and  which  has 
helped,  if  it  be  usuaJly  cold,  and  dead, 
and  uninteresting,  to  drag  them  into 
a  drowsiness  and  indifference,  whidi 
are,  we  fear,  too  general 
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It  ought  to  be  the  busmess  of  some 
one  to  supermtend  the  ministrations 
which  the  nation  endows.  Trae 
enough,  the  nation  does  amply  re- 
munerate the  episcopacy,  though 
miserably  the  majority  of  the  clergy ; 
but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  the 
bishops  do  not  so  much  as  aim  at 
ascertaining  in  what  way  the  clergy 
preach  to  the  scattered  congregations. 
There  are  few  of  the  country  parishes 
in  Ireland  in  which  the  bishops  ever 
set  their  foot  (we  speak  advisedly). 
They  send  the  rural  dean— and  our 
experience  of  rural  deans  happens  to 
be,  that  they  are  the  most  inefficient 
and  worthless  of  the  clergy  in  their 
several  localities  themselves.  Some- 
times this  official,  instead  of  bring- 
ing his  paper,  with  a  series  of 
questions  to  be  answered,  sends 
it  through  the  post  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  incumbent  But  if  he  comes, 
and  sits  dewnto  fill  it*fot»^ve- mi- 
nutes in  the  rector's  study,  he  a^s, 
out  of  his  printed  paper  : — "What  is 
the  gross  income  of  your  parish  1" 
"What  the  netf'  ^*Have  you  a 
school  1"  "  Have  you  an  evening  ser- 
vice T  "  Have  you  been  resident  V^ 
"  Is  your  house  insured  1"  "  What  is 
your  average  congregation?"  "Is 
your  house  in  good  repair  ?"  "  Your 
offices f  "Your  church  1"  "Have 
you  lodged  a  terrier  of  your  glebe  in 
^  registry  office  V*  "  How  much  is 
your  tax  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners 1"  &C.,  &c.— these- -same 
questions,  and  none  other,  having 
been  answered,  year  by  year,  in  the 
same  way  as  before.  Then  follows  the 
visitation,  not  of  the  bMop  to  the 
clergy^  the  people,  or  the  parishes, 
but  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishop,  at 
some  time  and  place,  fixed  without 
consulting  their  pockets  or  conve- 
nience, but  his  own  ;  and  after  they 
have  travelled  far  to  see  hinL  and  paid 
his  registrar  pretty  smartly  for  calling 
out  their  names,  the  majority  of  them 
are  dismissed  without  one  word,  after 
bowing  to  his  lordship^Niocth&znext 
twelve  months.  None  of  them  is 
asked  a  single  question  bearing  upon 
the  real  character,  earnestness,  assi- 
duity, or  spirituality  of  his  work ; 
much  lees  is  any  effi>rt  made  to  ascer- 
tain it  by  petsonal  inspection. 

We  beheve  it  will  be  found,  and, 
in  tlftct)  we  are  in  a  position  to  esta- 
Uish  &e  proof— indeed,  some  of  the 
best  known  ministeni  and  of  longest 


standing  in  the  Church  of  Ireland- 
have  already  testified  publicly  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their 
ministry,  they  never  saw  a  bishop  in 
their  parishes,  and  never  had  one 
question  put  to  them  at  visitations 
bearing  upon  the  spirituality  of  their 
office  or  their  work.  Surely,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  public  should  have  well- 
grounded  complaints  to  make  of  a 
ministry  without  responsibility  or  su- 
pervision ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  to  the  im- 
mortalhonour  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
much  more,  which  we  forbear  to  men- 
tion, she  possesses  a  body  of  clergy  who 
can,  we  verily  believe,  stand  compa- 
rison with  the  ministers  of  any  church 
of  any  time  or  place,  for  everything 
that  constitutes  energy,  zeal,  and  effi- 
ciency. 

One  recently  appointed,  excellent 
bishop  has  really  set  about  visiting 
the  parishes  of  his  diocese,  to  preach 
himself  The  design  is  excellent,  and, 
no  doubt,  great  good  will  result ;  but 
we  want,  even  more  than  this,  that 
the  bishop  should  drop  in  at  the 
time  of  divine  service,  sit  in  the 
church,  as  Archbishop  Mt^ee  used  to 
do,  worship  with  the  people,  listen  to 
the  sermon,  and  find  out  for  him- 
self, instead  of  employing  others  to 
report  of  their  neighbours. 

We  want,  besides,  training  in  the 
exercise  of  teaching  others  what 
young  men  have  learned  in  the  Uni- 
versi^.  The  want  of  such  training, 
in  truth,  is  felt  so  much,  that  num- 
bers of  voluntary  societies  for  com- 
posing, and  debating,  and  declaiming, 
are  being  established  by  yoimg  men 
themselves,  in  and  out  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  many  thus  obtain  qualifi- 
cations for  teaching  of  which  they 
would  be  otherwise  utterly  destitute. 
But  this  is  a  miseraUy  inadequate 
preparation  for  their  work.  An  JBsta- 
blisned  Church,  surely,  should  not 
trust  to  a  chance  training  of  her  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  The  conse- 
^juence  of  doing  so  is,  that  rectors  re- 
quiring curates  make  unavoidable 
mistakes,  when  obliged  to  present 
men  altogether  untried  for  ordmation, 
anduntned  till  after  ordination,  as 
well  as  before.  When  some  of  these, 
young  men  stand  up  in  the  pulpit,  it' 
becomes  painfully  evident  that  the 
€k)d  of  nature  never  intended  thegr 
should  be  teachers,  havinj^  confenred 
no  single  gift  or  qiuJificataion  on  than 
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for  instmctiiiff  others.  The  misery  of 
this  is  that  whatever  amount  of  con- 
scientious effort  such  men  bring  to 
their  pulpit  duties  ever  after,  tney 
only  contmue  preachers  because  those 
they  are  sent  to  teach  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter. 

We  have  before  our  mind  one  ex- 
cellent man  of  this  description,  of 
whom  a  Protestant  peasant,  who  once 
heard  him  preach,  said,  with  great 
simplicity,  ^*He  is  like  a  man  that 
had  chaff  in  his  throat"  Another 
such  excellent  and  pious  person  we 
know,  who  disarms  criticism  by  con- 
stantly asking  the  same  question, 
"  Do  you  not  think  it  a  good  thing 
for  one  to  know  his  own  deficiencies] 
to  which  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
tired  enough  of  the  truism,  at  last 
replied.  "  Yes,  indeed ;  but  would 
it  not  DO  a  miserable  thing  if  one 
knew  nothing  else."  Now,  no  dis- 
tinction is  more  real  than  that  be- 
tween gift  and  grace.  Without  the 
latter,  of  course,  the  former  would  be 
of  no  value  in  a  minister ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, the  gifts,  in  some  moderate  de- 
gree, are  indispensable  in  a  public 
teacher  ;  and  the  man  who  is  so  ig- 
norant of  himself,  and  so  undiscem- 
ing,  as  to  stand  up  without  shame  to 
teach  others  without  the  least  quali- 
fication, should  not  be  inflicted — 
albeit  with  parchments  iu  his  hands — 
upon  a  people,  without  one  single 
effort  having  been  made  to  find  out 
whether  he  possesses  the  gift  of 
teaching. 

We  consider  it  an  additional  disad- 
vantage of  the  written  sermon,  that 
so  long  as  it  is  permitted  in  the  Church, 
it  will  open  tne  door  for  incompetent 
ministers,  and  render  nugatory  the 
efforts  which  may  be  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain fitness.  We  heard  an  observa- 
tion lately  made  by  a  highly-intellec- 
tual gentleman,  a  long  time  a  pari- 
shioner of  one  of  the  class  of  ministers 
above  mentioned.  He  said — "  I  have 
been  for  thirteen  years  listening  to 

Mr.  .    He  preached,  of  course, 

from  a  p-eat  many  texts,  yet  I  heard 
from  him  but  one  sermon  all  the 
time."  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
way  of  expressing  his  sense  of  the 
sameness,  the  barrenness,  the  ineffi- 
ciency, and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  the 
wor^essness  of  the  preaching  to 
which  he  had  to  listen.  Such  minis- 
ters, in  general,  lack  common  sense 
and  tact;  they  know  not  ^at  they 


are  destitute  of  all  sympathy  from 
the  congregation.  The  man  whose 
eyes  are  upon  his  paper  cannot  see 
the  people's  countenances  to  ascertain 
their  feelings,  and  preaches  all  the 
doctrines  from  one  text,  with  a  de- 
plorable complacency,  like  the  old 
Scotch  minister,  who  said— "I  preach 
the  haill  body  of  divinity  every  Sab- 
bath." Nor  can  they  tell  when  to 
stop.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  many 
of  them,  as  a  fox-hunting  gentleman 
said  once  of  a  Connaught  clergymaBr 
who  kept  him  above  an  hour  at  a 
lecture  at  family  prayer  before  break- 
fast, when  he  wanted  to  get  off  and 
meet  the  hounds— "Well,  I  dare  say, 
he  is  a  very  good  man,  and  has  a 
clear  idea  enough  of  eternity,  but  he 
has  no  notion  at  all  of  time. 

Some  good  men,  again,  who  would 
probably  imagine  that  to  think  on 
their  subject  would  be  to  repudiate 
inspiration,  and  that  to  read  and  store 
the  mind  with  such  good  thoughts  as 
they  could  not  themselves  originate, 
would  be  as  bad  as  theft,  when  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  ideas,  make  up  for 
the  want  by  continuous  exhortation 
and  very  emphatic  exclamations.  They 
are  empty  of  thought,  but  full  of 
truisms.  We  happen  to  know  one 
clergyman,  who  used  the  phrase— 
"My  dear  brethren"  236  times  (as 
reported  by  one  of  his  own  pari- 
shioners), in  one  sermon,  though  we 
imagine  that  a  clergyman  who  has 
anything  else  to  say  may  not  use  it  a 
second  time.  One  frequently  hears  a 
clergyman  (of  a  cei*tain  class),  say,  as 
if  it  was  a  matter  not  to  be  ashamed 
of—"  I  preached  that  sermon  without 
any  preparation  whatever ;"  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  they  often  confound  a 
distaste  for  study  and  mere  indolence 
of  disposition  with  that  holy  trust 
which  waits  on  Gk)d  forgiven  words.  It 
appears  to  us  that  a  preacher,  who,  in 
order  to  warn  his  congregation  against 
the  wilesof  Satan,  mentions  the  devil's 
name  109  times  in  one  sermon,  does 
not  by  this  familiarity  make  his  peo- 
ple the  more  afraid  of  the  adversary. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  man 
who  assumes  a  high  tone  of  spiri- 
tuality, by  a  copious  use  of  devotional 
phrases,  without  thought,  sentiment, 
exposition,  or  argument,  inspire  de- 
votional feeling.  Generally  speaking, 
preachers  who  indulge  in  this  vapid 
style  of  preaching,  make  the  text  a 
motto  merely,  instead  of  the  snlaect 
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of  discourse — a  kind  of  terminus  a 
quo— A  point  from  which  to  dash  off, 
and  never  return.  A  fiiend  of  ours 
lately  amused  himself  and  others  at 
the  expense  of  a  young  clergyman, 
who  selected  for  his  text — "Let  it 
alone  this  year  also,"  and  seemed  well 
enough  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
performance.  "John,"  said  his  friend, 
^  I  never  knew  a  man  stick  so  close 
to  his  text  as  you  did  this  evening.'' 
**  I  am  glad  you  think  so,''  was  tne 
gratified  reply.  "  Well  I  do  think 
so,"  said  the  friend,  "  for  your  text 
was — *Let  it  alone;*  and  having  read 
it,  you  did  let  it  alone  to  the  end  of 
the  sermon." 

There  are  other  kinds  of  extremes 
equally  injurious  to  the  influence  of 
pulpit  ministrations.  For  instance, 
an  excessive  and  slavish  following, 
not  only  of  the  matter,  but  the  manner, 
of  the  old  divines  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  the  pedantic  erudition 
which  smothered  their  genius  and 
natural  powers,  of  their  perplexing 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are 
not  in  the  least  in  harmony  with  mo- 
dem habits  of  thought,  and  are  as  far 
from  the  examples  we  have  of  apos- 
tolic preaching,  as  they  are  foreign  to 
the  method  a  minister  of  the  Crown, 
for  example,  would  take  to  exp|OUDa 
his  measures  to  Parliament,  a  judge 
to  simplify  a  case  to  a  jury,  or  any 
person  in  society  to  expound  or  en- 
force his  views  upon  any  question  to 
any  audience.  We  really  wonder  that 
simple  and  homely  men,  who  talk 
after  the  manner  of  mankind  in  general 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  do  not  feel 
how  grotesque  it  is  to  adopt  a  style  so 
ill-befitting  them,  so  absurd  and  un- 
natural, for  the  half  hour  in  the  pulpit 
on  Sundays.  A  Presbyterian  friend 
amused  us  highly,  by  describing  a  ser- 
mon he  once  heard  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  body.  The  preacher, 
a  stranger,  having  occupied  a  full  hour 
already,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  ''JifthlT/  and  lastli/,''  the 
wearied  congregation,  supposing  he 
was  about  to  close,  manifested  evident 
tokens  of  satisfaction,  but  after  dis- 
posing of  his  "fifthly  and  lastly,"  to 
their  utffer  dismay,  he  continued-  - 
"  And  now,  having  answered  the 
various  objections  that  may  be  made 
preliminary,  I  pass  to  the  body  of  the 
subject,  which  I  propose  to  deal  with 
in  three  leading  particulars."  How- 
ever, in  going  into  the  body  of  the 
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subject,  he  emptied  the  body  of  the 
edifice,  and  was  brought  abruptly  to  a 
conclusion.  We  remember  once  hear- 
ing a  sermon  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  on  the  harvest,  from  the  text— 
"Thrust  in  the  sickle,"  and  we  can 
never  forget  the  threefold  division — 
"We  must  all  become  ripe — how  do 
we  become  ripe — ^and  what  shall  be 
done  to  us  when  we  are  ripe."  But 
the  excellent  old  man  who  preached, 
was  himself  of  a  ripe  age,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  his  sermon  on  the  harvest 
was  admirable. 

Not  only  is  the  following  of  the 
quaint  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
old  theologians  objectionable  and 
injurious,  but  the  adoption  of  their 
phraseology,  of  their  technicalities,  of 
their  tedious  amplification  of  meta- 
phors, is  wholly  unsuitable,  and  to 
many  most  ofiensive.  At  this  point  in 
our  observations  we  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  to  the  Rev.  John 
Foster's  thoughtful,  and  still  too  little 
known  Essay  "On  the  Aversion  of 
Men  of  taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion." 

Among  the  causes  of  that  aversion 
he  notices  the  peculiarity  of  language 
adopted  in  religious  discourse— the 
use  of  theological  terms,  barbarous  to 
the  uninitiated — although  our  lan- 
guage is  competent  to  express  all 
religious  ideas  without  the  aid  of 
an  uncouth  phraseology.  Technical 
terms  there  must  ever  be — "atone- 
ment, justification,  mediation,"  and 
others— but  the  number  that  cannot 
be  reverently  and  judiciously  dis- 
pensed with  are  few.  The  Bible 
must  be  freely  quoted,  but  need  not  be 
turgidly  paraphrased  in  a  discourse, 
or  passages  aimlessly  repeated,  merely 
to  turn  a  sentence,  or  from  mere  habit 
A  compound  phraseology  of  scripture 
and  ordinary  speech  is  also  to  be 
avoided.  With  respect  also  to  the  mis- 
chievous effects  on  reli^ous  teachers, 
and  on  minds  of  a  highly  intellectual 
order,  of  the  great  mass  of  bad  tarit- 
ing  that  is  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  on  subjects  of  an 
Evangelical  kind,  Foster  says  : — 
"  A  grand  cause  of  displacency 
encountered  by  Evangelical  religion 
among  men  of  taste  is,  that  the  great 
school  in  which  that  taste  is  formed, 
that  of  polite  literature,  taken  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  hostile 
to  that  religion."  The  estimate  of 
the    depraved    moral    condition    of 
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human  nature  is  quite  different  in 
revelation  and  polite  literature— con- 
sequently the  redemption  by  Jesus 
Ohrist,  which  api)ears  of  such  momen- 
tous importance  in  the  one,  is,  in  com- 
parison, a  trifle  in  the  other.  "Some 
of  the  higher  order  of  our  popular 
writers  have  aided  the  counteraction 
of  Uterature  to  Evangelical  religion 
bv  careless  or  malignant  ridicule  of 
things  associated  with  it"  But 
divines  have  not  recommended  their 
message  by  the  elevation  of  style  it 
might  be  expected  to  inspire:  "I 
suppose  it  will  be  instantly  allowed 
that  the  mode  of  expression  of  the 
greater  numberof  Evangelical  divines, 
and  of  those  taught  by  them,  is  widely 
different  from  the  standard  of  general 
language,  not  only  by  the  necessary 
adoption  of  some  peculiar  terms,  but 
bva  continued  and  systematic  cast  of 
phraseology ;  insomuch  that  on  read- 
ing or  hearing  Ave  or  six  sentences  of 
an  Evangelical  discourse,  you  ascer- 
tain the  school  by  the  mere  turn  of 
expression,  independentlv  of  any 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  ideas. 
If,  in  order  to  try  what  those  ideas 
would  appear  in  an  altered  form  of 
words,  you  attempted  to  reduce  a 
paragraph  to  the  lan^age  employed 
Dy  intellectual  men  m  speaking  or 
writing  well  on  general  subjects,  you 
would  find  it  must  be  absolutely  a 
translation.  You  know  how  easily  a 
vast  mass  of  exemplification  might 
be  quoted  ;  and  the  specimens  would 
give  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  create, 
out  of  the  general  mass  of  the  lan- 
guage, a  dialect  which  should  be 
intrinsically  spiritual,  and  so  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  Christian 
doctrine  as  to  be  totally  unserviceable 
for  any  other  subject,  and  to  become 
ludicrous  when  appUed  to  it.  And 
this  being  extracted,  like  the  Sabbath, 
from  the  common  course  of  time,  the 
general  range  of  diction  is  abandoned, 
with  all  its  powers,  diversities,  and  ele- 
gance, to  secular  subjects,  and  the  use 
of  the  profane.  It  is  a  kind  of  popery 
of  language,  vilifyinjs  evenrthmg  not 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  holy 
church,  and  forbidding  any  one  to 
minister  religion  except  in  conse- 
crated speech." 

"*  Does  religion,"  the  Essayist  asks 
again,  "affect  to  show  and  guard  its 
importance  by  relinquishing  the  sim- 
ple languap;e  of  intelligence,  and  as- 
suming a  smister  dialect  of  its  own  V^ 


Some  preachers  would  seem  to  have 
such  an  idea ;  but  we  agree  with  Fos- 
ter that  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  Christian  truth  were  conveyed  in 
that  neutral  vehicle  of  expression 
which  is  adapted  indifferently  to  com- 
mon serious  subjects.  The  diction 
objected  to  "gives  the  Oospel  too 
much  the  air  of  a  professional  thing: 
which  must  have  its  peculiar  cast  of 
phrases  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
Its  proficients,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  professions,  arts,  crafts,  and 
mystenes  have  theirs."  "  This  is  giv- 
ing an  uncouthness  of  mien  to  a 
beauty  which  should  attract  all 
hearts." 

But  the  writer  anticipates  an  ob- 
iection  that  may  be  made.  "  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  in  some  in- 
stances innovations  of  doctrine  have 
been  introduced  partly  by  declining 
the  use  of  the  words  that  designated 
the  doctrines  which  it  was  wished  to 
render  obsolete ;  but  they  have  been 
still  more  frequently  and  successfully 
introduced  under  the  advantage  oi 
retaining  the  terms  while  the  prin- 
ciples were  gradually  svJbverted^  and 
therefore  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  re- 
peating this  once  more,  that  since 
the  peculiar  words  can  be  kept  in 
one  invariable  significance  onlv  by 
keeping  that  signification  clearlv  in 
sight  in  another  way  than  the  bare 
use  of  those  words  themselves,  it 
would  be  wise  in  Christian  authors 
and  speakers  sometimes  to  express 
the  ideas  in  common  words,  either 
in  expletive  and  explanatory  con- 
nexion with  the  peculiar  terms,  or, 
occasionally,  instead  of  them."  He 
says,  once  more,  admirably, — **  If 
evangelical  sentiments  could  be  faith- 
fully presented  in  an  order  of  words 
of  which  so  small  a  part  should  be 
of  specific  cast  (as  the  necessary 
terms  salvation,  repentance,  justifi- 
cation, sanctification,  &a),  they  could 
be  presented  in  what  should  be  sub- 
stantially the  diction  of  Addison  or 
Pope.  And  if  even  Shaftesbury,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  Hume,  could  have  be- 
come Christiaus  by  some  mighty  and 
sudden  efficacy  of  conviction,  and 
had  determinea  to  write  thenceforth 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles,  they 
would  have  found,  if  these  observa- 
tions be  correct,  no  radical  chan^ 
necessary  in  the  consistence  of  their 
language." 

fiy  the  use   of  a  more  general 
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phraseology,  hypocrisy  would  find  it 
difficult  to  support  its  imposture. 
Hypocrisy,  want  of  talent,  neglect  of 
stuay  and  preparation  for  a  discourse, 
iod  absmice  of  heart  in  the  work,  all 
find  a  cover  from  observation  and 
discovery  in  the  parrot  use  of  stereo- 
typed phrases.  Men  of  taste  are  kept 
from  symfMithy  with  evangelical  reli- 

£*on  by  pride  of  intellect,  by  a  siiper- 
iiality  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Revelation,  but  mostly, 
perhaps,  by  finding  that  the  preachers 
and  teachers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  seem 
tooccupy  an  intellectual  level  as  high 
as  their  own — a  conclusion  partly 
produced  by  this  very  use  of  a  **  bar- 
oaroQs  phraseology*'  in  the  pulpit, 
bat  principally  by  the  infrequency 
among  religious  teachers  of  a  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  doc- 
trines they  are  inculcating,  as  these 
affect  the  case  of  men  of  large  intel- 
lectual powers,  but  of  deficient  vene- 
ration, and  an  imperfect  sense  of  the 
Divine  holiness  and  man's  responsi- 
bility. 

In  addition  to  the  deformities  so 
happily  described  above  in  language 
which  IS  the  more  remarkable  as  com- 
mg  from  one  who  was  himself  a  dis- 
senting minister,  we  may  notice  the 
nnsoitableness  of  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  old  qnestions  no  longer  im- 
portant or  interesting,  old  heresies  no- 
where now  existing,  and  arguments 
inrefutationof  them  suggesting  for  the 
first  time  the  doubts  they  d^  with. 
Critical  sermons  displaying  scientific 
lore,  the  preacher's  learning,  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  imagination — turning 
the  discourse  into  what  Oioero  calls 
in^tucncdy— *<a  thing  made  up  to  be 
looked  upon,"  while  the  illiterate 
part  of  the  congregation  are  totally 
forgotten,  cannot  be  too  plainly  con- 
demned. Objections  are  often  an- 
swered which  were  never  heard  of  by 
the  simple  souls  to  whom  the  refu- 
tations are  addressed.  Some  of  them 
are  but  half  answered,  so  as  to  de- 
posit a  sediment  of  unbelief,  where 
none  before  existed,  and  so  as  to 
offend  thoughtful  people.  Complaints 
are  urged  against  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures  reckle«ly,  by  many 
who  could  scarcely  translate  the  ori- 

S'lnal,  so  as  to  shake  the  trustful  con- 
dence  of  those  who  understand  no 
other  language  but  their  mother 
tongue;  and  ad  captandum  state- 
Benta  are  rashly  flung  about,  no- 


where more  unsuitable  than  where  a 
whole  congregation  sit  in  silent  at- 
tention to  listen  to  the  message  of 
truth  from  the  lips  of  the  minister. 
Anecdotes  are  introduced  on  things 
in  general  offensive  to  good  taste, 
and  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  place 
and  the  purpose.  Flattering  ad- 
dresses to  the  Aquillas  and  Pris* 
cillas  present,  are  mingled  with  a 
"  discharging  of  the  clergyman's  con- 
science" upon  others,  and  the  whole 
is  wound  up  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  different  sorts  of  sinners  in  the 
congregation,  and  a  stereotyped  per- 
oration of  denunciation,  exhortation, 
and  consolation,  to  the  hardened, 
the  impenitent,  the  halting,  the  back- 
slider, the  convinced,  and  the  believ- 
ing. 

Frequently  enough,  too,  preachmg 
is  heard  which  perhaps  should  not 
be  blamed,  inasmuch  as  it  pleases, 
and  no  doubt  profits  many,  yet 
appears  anything  but  edifying  to  the 
disceminff  few — who  are  at  the  same 
time  witnout  any  of  that  cynical 
spirit  which  is  so  apt  to  condemn  only 
because  others  approve.  We  re- 
member listening  to  passages  which 
immense  congregations  appeared  to 
consider  the  highest  eloquence,  that 
appeared  wind  and  confusion  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  their  import, 
or  rather  want  of  import ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  following,  which  we 
have  heard  almost  in  a  duzz  of  ap- 
proval :— 

''Through  the  celestial  paradise  of  God, 
runs  the  river  of  eternal  life,  and  lo,  that 
river  rifles  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last 
it  bursts  its  banks,  and  rushes  down  in  one 
cascade  of  mercy  over  the  mighty  preci- 
pice of  eternity.'* 

We  heard  the  same  preacher,  on 
another  occasion,  discourse  of  "the 
beautiful  music  from  heavenly  voices, 
such  as  never  fell  upon  mortal  ears^' 
and  stopping  suddenly  short,  ask  in 
altered  tone,  the  question,  "Wouldn't 
you  like  that?"  When  an  old  lady 
sitting  near  us,  and  evidently  a  lover 
of  melody,  having  first  looked  round, 
in  high  excitement,  to  see  if  all 
others  were  as  deeply  moved  as  her- 
self, unable  any  longer  to  suppress 
her  emotions,  exclaimed  aloud —  Oh, 
glory  be  to  God." 

Although  it  be  quite  true,  and  the 
observation  is  as  old  as  Oicero,  that 
"  prudence  in  the  hearers  is  the  mea- 
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sure  of  the  eloquence  of  the  orator," 
that  the  bombast  of  American  oratory, 
for  instance,  would  scarcely  suit  an 
intelligent  audience,  and  that  if  we 
could  by  any  process  elevate  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  mass  of 
our  people,  it  would  soon  and  effec- 
tually correct  extravagance  in  the 
teachers  —  though  it  thus  appears 
that  some  of  the  fault  lies  elsewhere, 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  pulpit 
should  not  have,  for  one  of  its  aims, 
the  elevation  of  the  public  taste, 
which  is  in  truth  one  of  the  valuable 
purposes  it  does  serve.  It  should  not 
certainly  be  the  preacher's  aim  to  be 
an  orator  but  a  herald.  Neither  is 
it  his  business  to  reform  the  grosser 
vices,  to  form  the  manners  of  his 
audience,  or  render  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  but  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  saving  their  souls ;  neverthe- 
less all  these  will  be  the  effects  of  his 
work  if  properly  done,  and  they  are 
ett'ects  honourable  to  the  ministry, 
and  acceptable  to  all  wise  and  good 
men. 

Some  men,  from  want  of  manner 
and  method  in  addressing  their  con- 
gregation, do  all  that  utterance  and 
awkwardness  can  do  to  hinder  the 
effect  of  matter  the  most  excellent, 
which  is  a  great  fault  since  it  re- 
quires such  a  strain  ana  attention  to 
follow  and  profit  by  them,  as  simple 
and  illiterate  people  cannot  give,  and 
careless  people  will  not.  Others  are 
in  che  worse  extreme  of  studying 
every  attitude  and  every  intonation 
for  theatrical  effect.  It  is  even  worse 
when  men  of  minor  stamp  are 
copyists  of  the  infirmities  of  those 
whose  strength  they  cannot  imitate. 
They  take  the  manner  but  not  the 
matter,  and  well  deserve  the  con- 
tempt which  this  mimicry  brings 
upon  them — "  Oh,  imitatores  servum 
pecus !"  The  dogmatism,  the  over- 
wrought imaginativeness,  and  the  ex- 
travagance which  in  great  men  pass 
off,  and  are  easily  ijardoned,  when 
copied  by  their  small  imitators  bring 
upon  them  the  imputation  of  absur- 
dity, or  sometimes  of  heresy  itself. 
We  remember  some  years  ago  that  a 
sermon  preached  and  published  by 
an  honoured  clergyman  not  long  de- 

Sai-ted  in  a  good  old  age—a  man  of 
istinguished  ability,  of  brilliant, 
perhaps  exuberant  imagination — was 
copied  and  preached  again  by  a  less 
dijitinguished    neighbour.    The    ser- 


mon, as  coming  from  the  latter,  was 
supposed  to  contain,  and  was  formally 
accused  to  the  Bishop  of  containing, 
rank  heresy;  and  when  the  matter 
was  investigated,  and  a  perusal  of 
the  discourse  demanded  by  the  dio- 
cesan, the  confession  had  to  be  made— 
*'non  hie  mens  sermo,"  and  so  the 
matter  passed  oS^  it  is  to  be  hoped 
conveying  the  lesson  that  it  were 
wiser  in  future  to  copy  sermons  of 
men  less  remarkable  for  quaUties  bo 
unlike  the  appropriator*s  own. 

Without  entering  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  of  sermons,  which 
would  not  be  suitable  to  the  pages  of 
a  Magazine,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
disapprove  of  discourses  in  which  the 
preacher  seems  chained  to  sonie  one 
system  of  doctrine,  so  that  he  seems 
afraid  of  every  uttei-ance,  and  must 
guard  every  phrase  to  see  that  it  fits 
the  narrow  scheme  to  which  he  binds 
himself.  This  might  become  a  Scotch 
Covenanter,  who  must  first  ''come 
ower  the  fundamentals"  before  he  can 
have  God-speed  bid  to  him,  but  it  is 
scarcely  in  place  from  pulpits  so 
Christian  and  catholic  as  those  of  the 
Established  Church  of  this  country. 
There  is  another  form  of  mistake  akm 
to  this,  and  ansiuj;  from  the  same 
narrow  spirit  It  is  the  practice  bo 
general  of  preaching  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sermon  in  language  suited 
to,  and  intelligible  only  to  the  ini- 
tiated. It  were  more  consistent  with 
common  sense  to  adopt  the  ancient 
and  Romish  method  of  dismissing  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  first,  with  the 
usual  formula — "Ite  missa  est"  An- 
other fault  amounts  often  to  irrever- 
ence. It  is  the  practice  of  cramming 
the  sermon  with  texts.  We  happjen 
to  know  a  preacher  of  some  ability 
who  is  so  addicted  to  this  practice, 
that,  on  a  recent  occasion,  one  of  his 
parishioners  counted  fifty-six  texts 
quoted  in  one  sermon.  What  is  worse, 
there  is  with  him  always  a  rush  in  hot 
haste  in  the  repetition  of  these  texts 
as  if  they  were  of  light  importance 
compared  with  his  own  matter,  and  so 
rapid  is  the  utterance  of  them,  that 
you  could  fancy  him  a  barrel-organ 
out  of  which  sounds  in  imitation  of 
the  human  voice  were  ground  by  the 
organ-blower  behind  the  scenes. 
There  are  men  who  make  their  ser- 
mons from  Simeon's  Skeletons,  and 
they  are  skeletons  still ;  and  we  ima- 
gine that  an  excess  of  concordance  in 
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the  composition  of  a  sermon,  instead 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject, 
throws  it  into  confusion;  the  man 
who  expends  all  his  diligence  in  col- 
lecting similar  testimonies,  may  as 
well  waste  it  in  collecting  similar 
sounds,  and  a  mob  of  ideas  in  a  ser- 
mon^ however  true  each  one  sepa- 
rately, and  valuable  in  its  place,  can 
scarcely  be  useful  When  such  a 
sermon  is  ended,  it  would  be  a  perti 
nent  question,  and  often  perplexing — 
"  What  was  it  about?"  and  if  it  was 
to  be  published  "what  title,  or  how 
mcuiy  titles  would  it  require  ]"  If  the 
preacher  have  a  text  (and  poor 
preachers  always  select  the  most 
difficultX  let  him  expound  it;  if  a 
doctrine,  let  him  establish  and  improve 
it ;  let  there  be  the  what,  the  why, 
and  the  what  then ;  and  let  him,  if  he 
is  wise,  not  load  the  memory  of  his 
hearers  with  words  but  with  thoughts. 
Men  should  aim  strenuously  at  good 
sense.  That  is  the  quality  which 
everyone  will  appreciate;  and  with 
sound  doctrine  as  the  basis  of  all, 
they  will  not  fail  of  that  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  their  labour  of 
which  the  effect  produced  is  the  best 
criterion. 

It  is  often  very  painful  and  inju- 
rious to  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  nmple  people,  when  by  the  exer- 
cise of  an  exuberant  fancy,  some  men 
torn  plain  historical  facts  into  riddles, 
as  if  the  Bible  were  a  book  of  conun- 
drmns,  and  the  business  of  the  minis- 
try their  solution.  Weak-minded 
persons  may  applaud,  and  it  is  their 
demand  which  creates  the  supply ;  but 
the  serious  and  sensible  will  consider 
the  preacher  whipping  the  Word  into 
frotn,  and  his  work  to  be  vanity ;  and 
the  irreligious,  who  are  more  nume- 
rous than  preachers  suppose,  go  away 
imagining  that  there  is  no  reality  in  a 
Christianity  arrayed  thus  in  a  fancy 
dress.  In  destroying  the  simplicity, 
the  preacher  destroys  also  the  ethcacy 


of  his  subject  It  should  satisfy  good 
and  wise  men  to  the  uttermost,  how- 
ever richly  endowed  and  gifted,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  endless  va- 
riety there  is  in  the  sacred  writings 
themselves.  Scope  enough  exists  m 
the  various  truths  which  require  to 
be  illustrated  and  established,  and  in 
the  great  doctrines,  consequences,  and 
duties,  in  which  all  alike  are  con- 
cerned. 

Finally,  we  will  profess,  once  again, 
that,  however  plainly  we  deal  with 
these  blemishes,  which  hinder  the  in- 
fluence we  desire  to  see  more  and 
more  extended,  believing  it  beneficial, 
we  bear  nothing  but  the  most  hearty 
good  will  to  the  institution  on  which 
we  have  so  freely  expressed  our  opi- 
nion. We  believe  it  is  well  that  the 
press  should  keep  its  friendly  eye  uj>on 
the  pulpit,  and  that  its  criticism,  if  it 
deals  not  with  matters  beyond  its 
sphere,  should  be  accepted  as  good 
and  salutary.  We  presume  not  to 
suggest  anything  on  matters  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  spirituality,  in 
these  pages,  while  we  entreat,  not  all, 
but  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  still 
need  our  suggestions,  that  they  speak 
to  us,  not  as  a  caste,  but  as  men  to 
men,  that  we  and  all  of  us  may  under- 
stand when  they  speak — that  they 
exhibit  the  effects  of  the  erudition 
for  which  so  many  are  eminent,  avoid- 
ing its  display — ^that  there  be  more 
naturalness  and  more  exposition  in 
their  teaching — that  there  be  not  a 
jostling  crowd  of  thoughts,  but  some 
one,  two,  or  three  leading  principles 
propounded  and  enforced — that  pre- 
paration be  displayed,  not  in  pedan- 
try, but  in  simplicity,  and  contmuity, 
and  in  dealing  home  and  directly  with 
time,  place,  and  people  :  that,  in  fine, 
they  come  before  the  silent  and  ex- 
pectant multitude  with  a  story  to  tell, 
and  so  tell  it  that  it  may  be  carried 
away,  remembered,  and  exert  a  prac- 
tical effect 
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SENSATION  1 

A  SATIRE. 

Ah  !  once  the  stream  of  English  life  would  flow  The  8»b*ru 

So  humdrum,  solemn,  decent,  and  so  slow  !     .  5e"(J2Jd oWToiy 

Such  were  the  days  of  all  our  moral  sires,  umM. 

Tlie  ancient  race  of  heavy,  honest  squires. 

Top  boots,  nankeens,  the  uniform  they  wore ; 

Thejr  slept  the  sermon  through^  and  sometimes  swore. 

Their  manners  simple,  and  their  speech  so  coarse 

fTo  them  how  strange  Rules  nisi  and  Divorce) ! 

Now  for  this  ancient  type  we  look  in  vain. 

The  sound  old  ale  is  turned  to  thin  champagne. 

See  how  bursts  forth  the  smoke— the  flame — the  crash ! 

Sensation  comes !  the  spasm  and  the  flash  ! 

Who  can  endure  the  mild  decorous  flow  He  eontnitetii 

Of  old  romance,  so  moral,  and  so  slow,  SS^m'SSw 

Where  model  youth  his  model  maiden  weds,  ^th  Um  Novels 

And  the  F^re  i^oble  blesses  both  their  heads !  ©f  hw  own  d*j. 

Poor  virtue,  trailed  through  many  a  sickly  leaf— 

The  first  a  dose — ^the  last  a  sweet  relief. 

Serve  us  not  Gaskell,  Mlntosh,  or  Ferrier, 

Such  as  may  make  us  wise,  but  scarcely  merrier. 

Insipid  Bumey— Edgeworth's  placid  tales — 

So  stored  with  dowdy  prudes  and  moral  males ; 

Such  charming  men,  who  blend  both  love  and  prayer, 

Who  sigh  and  die  like  Redclyfle's  languid  Heir.  with  mm 

This  diet  fade  can't  suit  the  general  wish ;  Yonfe*.  Ubowa. 

Sensation  finds  Cayenne  to  spice  the  dish, 

Sprinkles  some  lunacy,  fierce  oaths,  mistrust, 

Ajid  peppers  high,  with  murder  or  with  lust, 

A  stately  woman,  with  a  cold  clear  air,  Whii  Ladj 

In  staring  mauve,  and  waves  of  yellow  hair ;  AwUey. 

Sweet  fallen  bigamists,  in  lonely  rooms. 

Who  murder  poachers,  and  who  many  grooms — 

Lest  idle  tongues  the  frightful  secret  tell,  xha  SatMat  ii 

They  hide  their  husbands  in  convenient  well ;  iheetkma  m  the 

Are  tracked  by  lawyers,  who  so  skilful  grow,  A^*ii**'r^fL  - 

They  "  lead  their  circuits  "  in  a  year  or  so !  ^""^^^  '  '•"^ 

Lay  on  the  flaming  tints  so  thick  and  broadly, 

Pamt  in.  with  clumsy  brush,  a  L&dy  Audley. 

Soon  will  the  book  through  ten  editions  flv, 

Great  Mudie  smiles,  and  eager  thousands  buy. 

Melting  such  fierce  ingredients  in  the  pot — 

How  feeble  "Makepeace,"  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Scott ! 

If  we  must  mix  these  horrors,  or  must  feast 
On  nightmare  dishes,  mixed  witn  goblin  yeast. 
Turn  we  to  Dumas,  that  romancer  brave,  He  mretii  of 

Be  has  the  art  to  blend  the  rope— the  elaive.  ^"~*  ***•  ^•'* 

Magician  skilful,  who  with  happy  knack, 
Compounds  the  shriek,  the  ambush,  and  the  sack; 
The  hot  pursuit,  the  fall  from  beetling  rock, 
Duel  d  mort,  the  torture,  and  the  block. 

E'en  welcome  Ainswortb,  with  his  poisoned  bowls,  or  vrmhm 

His  well-daubed  horrors,  and  his  plagues  and  Ghouls,  ?IS!!!^k 

Whose  gristly  SDectres  from  the  (Jhurch-yard  stalk,  Ani«rort». 

Whose  gallant  thieves  ride  all  the  way  to  York ; 
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O'erdrawB  and  rude,  too  hot  and  strong  and  coarse, 

Yet  worked  with  skilful  hand  and  nervous  force. 

Ah,  clumsy  workmen  !  and  most  awkward  Fry ! 

Not  ev'n  with  skill  your  stupid  craft  you  ply ! 

These  stale  ingredients,  known  to  all  the  street^ 

Were  mixed  before  in  many  a  penny  sheet ; 

"  Heralds"  and  "Journals,    "Guides,"  that  are  no  guide, 

This  stale  device  ad  nau9eam  have  tried  ; 

And  the  grim  tale  of  Ada,  the  Betrayed, 

Has  scared  the  heart  of  many  a  servant  maid. 

Down  at  that  gaping  Arch,  along  the  Strand,  He  dMoribeUi » 

See  how  the  huddled  crowds  all  sweltering  stand !  ^^I'wtt  "**** 

Flanked  by  a  stalwart  wife,  the  burly  cit  tiut  u  ras^do!! 

Pants  through  the  press,  and  struggles  for  the  pit 
What  female  s)irieks,  what  cries,  and  rended  clothes. 
What  British  hustling,  and  what  British  oaths ! 
A  chilling  notice  scatters  general  gloom. 
The  stragglers  read  there*s  only  *  Standing  Room." 
Adelphi  revels  in  a  glorious  ran — 
They  tremble  lest  the  piece  have  just  begun  : 
Overflowing  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries — 
Heads  upon  heads  m  human  Alps  arise ! 
Ah,  yes !  some  garland  fresh  the  lieges  twine, 
New  homajse  for  their  "  Williams,  the  Divine." 

Our  Avon  Swan — ^the  poet  of  all  time !  h«  bntks  into  » 

Dear  to  each  British  heart  his  tuneful  chime :  Mraastio  mpcort 

They  battle  fiercely  with  the  Frenchman  lean  7^^.*  *'*^  •^ 

Who  dares  to  whisper  Coraeille  or  Racine. 
The  Nation's  darling  and  its  choice  delight — 
Do  thev  not  rash  to  see  him  every  night  1 
Alas !  he  draws  nor  crowds,  nor  copious  pelf^ 
Immortal  Williams  pines  upon  his  shelf ! 
Hit  solenm  strains  evoke  the  weary  yawn. 

All  Lond<Mi  rushes  to  the  Colleen  Bawn.  h»  gird«ai  attb« 

No  marvel  that  a  tale  so  trae  and  old,  -c<aie«i  B*wn." 

Which  gentie  Griffin  once  so  sweetly  told^ 
Should  charm  the  crowd  when  dressed  with  scenic  arts, 
And  touch  a  chord  in  even  Cockney  hearts. 
Still  though  they  hearken  as  the  red  cloaked  £ily 


Bewails  her  fate  and  pretty  woes  so  shyly. 
And  though  they  grin  while  Miles  the  Irish  rogi 
Scatters  his  bulls,  nis  blunders,  and  his  brogue : 


Still,  *tifl  not  wit  or  nature  draws  the  town, 

They  wait  to  see  the  luckless  maiden  drown ! 

Ah,  longed  for  moment !  mark,  the  Water  Cave ! 

See  on  tne  brink  NaCoppaleen  the  brave. 

How  poorly  seem  the  feats  our  sire's  have  done —  AiMftttiia'TMf 

Once— thirty  nights  was  talked  of  as  a  run  ;  o'-ihj." 

But  now  three  hundred  nights  they  rush  to  see 

A  lonely  quarry  and  a  bending  tree  ! 

The  bridge  cut  down—the  heroine  distraught, 

'Die  TiUam  near— escape  is  vainly  sought ! 

For  heavenly  help  she  prays — past  human  aid — 

Ah,  die  she  must !  avert,  aver^  the  spade  ! 

When,  see !  the  hero— light  the  darkness  tinges — 

Descends  the  tree  which  oends  by  real  hingea. 

Now  to  the  *'  Princess"  and  its  gaudy  scene !  Th«  Sftdxiat  ded« 

Hush  !  hearken  to  the  nasal  chaunt  of  Kean  :  I?cS!i«i**  **** 

Glide  o*er  the  stage,  twin  brothers  in  their  shirts,  BmUMn.** 
With  gory  dabs  -stage  token  of  their  hurts. 
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But  soon  we  weary  of  the  sliirted  spectre, 

So  welcome  the  Shakspearean  Frenchman,  Fechter ; 

We  yawn  for  years  at  Hamlet,  crazy  fellow  ; 

Ah,  happy  thought !  just  dye  liis  wig  bright  yellow  ! 

Fetch  that  new  reading  from  the  Frenchman's  larder, 

Bid  him  say  "dis"  and  "dat"  and  "my  poor  Fader." 

Then  shall  a  hundred  nights  reward  his  pain, 

The  boxes  fill,  and  Shakspeare  rules  agam  1 

Now  when  the  week  is  gone,  with  all  its  toys, 
Still  has  the  Sabbath  left  some  comic  joys. 
When  the  frail  saints  and  sinners  of  the  age 
Devoutly  hurry  to  their  Sunday  stage  ; 
And,  tremblint^  lest  the  comic  show  they  lose, 
Crowd  to  the  holy  stalls  and  cram  the  pews. 
The  greasy  man  of  Qod  bewails  their  sins, 
Fits  on  his  pious  collar  and  then  grins ! 
Fills  all  the  sacred  place  with  laughter  loud, 
Lays  down  his  rug,  and  tumbles  for  the  crowd. 
Ah,  sad  degrading  show !  a  white-tied  down — 
Joe  Miller  rriest — Paul  Bedford  in  a  gown  ; 
Prof anest  jester  that  the  world  e'er  saw- 
Engage  him,  Buckstone — he  will  surely  draw. 

Now  does  the  London  world— the  Cockney  host, 
Run  to  the  show  to  gape  at  Pepper's  Ghost  I 
What  stupid  wonder  as  the  spectres  pass — 
A  feeble  trick— an  image  on  a  glass  ! 
Such  Christmas  toys  have  boyish  hearts  beguiled, 
A  Magic  Lantern  must  delight  the  child  ! 
Nor  must  the  Muse  forget  what  sports  allure — 
Their  low  and  witless  slang — their  "  Perfect  Cure.'' 
Two  dancing  clowns,  now  panting  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  as  they  pant,  the  Britons  louder  roar  ! 
Yet  is  there  found  a  feast,  more  piquant  still, 
Ten  thousand  Cockneys  rush  to  Gipsy  Hill — 
Ten  thousand  join  in  one  excited  stare. 
Ten  thousand  mouths  are  gaping  at  the  air. 
Filled  with  delicious  fear  and  fluttering  hope. 
They  watch  a  Frenchman  capering  on  a  rope ! 
A  hungry  gaze  pursues  his  timid  track, 
He  frys  an  egg^  or  stumbles  in  a  sack ! 
Some  jaded  soul,  all  blase  with  the  town. 
Quite  longs  to  see  the  Juggler  spinning  down- 
Dashed  to  the  earth,  in  spite  of  boast^  craft. 
Sensation  ne'er  supplied  so  spiced  a  draught. 
So  at  the  sham  Alhambra,  where  he  sees 
The  skilful  gymnast  spring  from  his  trapeze, 
-Fly  through  the  air— along  the  fearful  track. 
At  every  swoop  he  risks  his  lithesome  back. 
But  soon  it  thms — the  trick  begins  to  pall, 
'Tis  known  that  skill  has  made  the  danger  smaU. 
So  in  the  circus,  Roman  mobs  were  brought, 
Who  howled  applause  when  gladiators  fought ; 
And  thus  our  English  crowds  look  cold  and  shy. 
Unless  their  mountebanks  prepare  to  die  ! 
Welcome  this  pleasing  flutter  and  alarm. 
Who  shall  deny— 'tis  blood  ihat  gives  the  charm. 

See  in  the  park  the  flock  of  damsels  fair. 
With  monstrous  skirts  o'erflowing  many  a  chair, 
Belles,  who  through  ball-rooms  sweep,  m  glittering  cars- 
A  throng  of  matrons,  dandies,  and  mammas. 


Is  BeT«re  upon  t)i« 
Hamlot  of  it. 
FMhtar. 
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Moat  charminc  fusion  !    See  the  fool,  the  wit, 

The  Cad,  the  reer,  the  Countess,  and  the  Cit 

Hark !  from  the  walk  a  fluttering  murmur  steals, 

Quick  tramp  of  hoof,  the  sound  of  whirling  wheels ; 

See  how  the  virdns  fair  and  eager  males 

Fly  from  their  chairs,  and  boldly  line  the  rails. 

**  Sweet  ponies !  darlings  !'*  gentle  voices  cry — 

A  flash —  and  see — Anonyma  flits  by  ! 

O  prim  Forefathers  1  humdrum,  and  so  staid. 

Most  happy  change !  we  call  a  spade,  a  spade ! 

Our  fearless  dames  now  touch  the  cheek  with  paint, 

Talk  of  all  sins,  and  still  forbear  to  faint ; 

Slnff  us  their  strange  songs,  and  boldly  preach 

Of  "doves  all  soiled  " — or  name  ** a  damaged  Peach." 

Sweet  innocents  who  fear  no  grim  Avatar,  Tbe  TraTou 

Who  mourn  the  sorrows  of  a  Traviata.  ■**"^ 

RoBtrain  the  cold  reproof,  the  sneer,  the  scoff. 

Redeemed  by  such  a  voice  and  such  a  cough. 

The  Basso  Doctor  comes  in  haste  to  see. 

First  fetches  a  deep  note — then  takes  his  fea 

A  sweet  republic,  where  *tis  all  the  same — 

Virtue  and  vice,  or  good,  or  doubtful  fame. 

The  frail  one  finds  in  shops  a  curious  mate, 

And  simpers  slyly  at  the  mitred  Tait. 

Coarse  "  Skittles  "  hangs  beside  a  Spurgeon  "  carte," 

With  stare,  imblushing,  makes  the  decent  start 

These  are  thy  freaks,  Sensation  !  where  they  tend 
No  modest  eye  can  see — nor  mark  the  end ! 


8HAK8PBAKKAN   NOTX& 

■BAKSPSA«B's  pomnuiT.  nation  grasped.  A  great  but  tran- 
quil pride  constantly  impelled  him  to 
From  the  bust  over  his  tomb  in  Strat-  attain  perfection  in  his  delineations; 
ford  church,  and  the  (portrait  attached  and  svmmetrical  and  incomparable  as 
to  the  first  (1623) edition  of  his  works,  were  bis  ^fts,  we  believe  that,  instead 
we  gain  doubtless  the  best  idea  of  the  of  crediting  the  statements  of  Hem- 
face  and  head  of  Shakspeare.  The  mige  and  Cond^  "that  he  never 
head  is  extraordinarily  high,  its  great  blotted  a  line"— he  frequently  rewrote 
dome  gradually  declming  from  the  his  scenes  and  reshaped  his  dramas,  to 
back  to  the  forehead,  which  indi-  satisfy  the  perfection  he  ambitioned. 
cates  a  lofty  and  subtile  distinctive  His  business  as  an  actor,  too,  advan- 
power,  in  union  with  broad  ima-  taged  him  in  the  competition  of  his 
ginative  force  ; — cre*ive  energy,  and  dramas,  as  it  gave  his  mind  the  habit 
presiding  principle — passionate  sus-  of  entering  into  individualities.  Hit 
ceptibility  controlled  by  intellectual  excellence  lies  in  his  truth,  not  to  real 
potency.  The  eyes  are  large — capa-  but  imaginative  nature.  As  an  in- 
city  for  language;  the  nose  penetrative  stance,  take  Macbeth's  soliloquy  be- 
and  emotional;  while  the  mouth  in-  fore  committing  the  murder,  *'  When 
dicates  a  power  of  what  we  may  call  pity  like  a  naked  new- bom  babe,**  &c. 
sensationability — all  which  linea-  The  rude  Scottish  chieftain  would 
ments  represent  the  outward  and  neverhave  had  such  ideas,  it  is  Sbaks- 
visible  form  of  a  nature,  an  imagi-  peare  himself,  who  has  thrown  him- 
nation,  and  distinctive  reason  and  self  into  his  position,  and  who,  aban- 
ju^^ent,  constituted  to  give  vitality  doning  his  nature  to  his  imagination, 
and  natural  truth  to  the  mental  speaks.  Shakspeare's  diction  is  as dif- 
conceptions  of  personality.  No  other  ferent  from  that  of  all  other  writers  as 
writer  had  so  great  a  capacity  for  his  works  are  superior.  Where  in  any 
loving  the  themes  which  his  imagi-  literature  do  we  find  such  a  shaping 
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power  of  imagination  displayed  in  the 
natural  language  of  passion  and 
poetry?  Much  as  has  been  written 
on  Shakspeare,  his  genius  has  not  as 
yet  received  an  adequate  comment ; 
Warburton,  Stephens,  Malone,  are 
merely  verbal;  rope,  Guizot,  Ulrici, 
didactic  critics.  Sch  legel  led  the  way 
for  Coleridse,  Hazlit,  au<I  r^amb,  ana 
the  latter  three  have,  at  least,  entered 
sympathetically  into  the  spirit  of  his 
eenius ;  but,  though  they  have  irra- 
diated it  here  and  there  in  flashes, 
an  flBsthetical  commentary,  worthy  of 
the  greatest  of  poets,  remains  to  be 
written.  We  are,  indeed,  only  now 
getting  into  an  atmosphere  of  true 
poetic^  criticism,  Illumined  by  the 
minds  of  Germany,  who  first  thought 
it  necessary  to  feel  as  well  as  st  e  in  ad- 
judicating upon  a  creative  work.  Vast 
has  been  the  progress  made  between 
Johnson  and  HegeL  The  remarks  (A 
the  former  on  Shakspeare's  dramas 
are  like  the  criticisms  of  an  old  crab- 
tree  on  a  forest  of  cedars  and  oaks. 


Thb  best  way  to  comprehend  the 
transcendent  dramatic  and  poetic 
creative  power  of  Shakspeare  is  to 
contrast  his  dramas  with  the  sources 
from  which,  as  a  basis,  they  were 
constructed.  In  all  cases  the  mate- 
rials— short  narrative  Italian  novels, 
sparsely  scattered  with  incident,  and 
having  no  pretensions  to  the  deli- 
neation of  chwacter— Kiry  pages  of 
chronicle,  plain  old  ballads,  Koman 
history,  and  such  like,  resembled  the 
insignificant  seed  or  acorn  from  which 
his  genius,  pregnant  with  the  ex- 
haustless  powers  of  nature,  deve- 
loped some  luxuriant  and  beau- 
timl  shrub  or  majestic  tree.  From 
each  of  such  arid  fragments  a  world 
of  life  has  sprung  into  being,  each 
(^  which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a 
miracle  of  mental  power.  Taken  al- 
together, Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  of 
poets,  uniting  and  surpassing  the  gifts 
of  all  his  forerunners  and  suc(^ed- 
ents.  But  powerful  as  is  the  interest 
which  he  has  given  to  his  dramas,  as  a 
dramatic  artist — exquisite  the  poetry, 
and  exhaustless  the  ideas  which  are 
lavished  among  them— it  is  the  uni- 
form trutii  to  nature  which  they 
display,  in  the  drawing  and  evolution 
of  character,  in  scene  and  paintins, 
which    renders   them    unparalleled. 


[Ja 


The  characteristic  equality  of  excel- 
lence and  truth  which  his  dramas 
exhibit  has  alwa^  appeared  marvel- 
lous to  the  critics  or  Europe,  con- 
trasting them  with  the  creations  of 
other  poets,    ancient   and   modem, 
and  will,  perhaps,  ever  continue  so. 
Though    Shakspeare,  however,    un- 
doubtedly possessed  an  understanding 
and  imagination  of  wider  reach  and 
more  perfect  svmmetry  than  any  other 
mind  which  has  appeared  in  litera- 
ture, was  gifted  with,  the  surpassing 
greatness  to  which  we  allude,  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  predominance 
of    an   abnormal   sensitive   system 
acting  in  unison  with  an  intelligence 
so  potent,  harmonious,  and  even  in 
its  action,  and  which  by  enabling 
him  to  sympathise  with  <^m  undis- 
turbed intensity  with  all  his  ideas 
and  conceptions,  thus  resulted  in  his 
giving  unequalled  natural  truth  to 
each.    No  other  compositions  of  the 
human  mind  manifest  so  complete  a 
balance  between  nature  and  spirit. 
Vain  also  is  it  to  hope  that  any  other 
poet,  though  equally  gifted,  could  dare 
m  the  present  state  of  civilization,  to 
throw  nis  imagination  so  thoroughly 
and  nakedly  into  the  depths  of  nature 
as  Shakspeare  has  done. 

Shakspeare  found  the  storv  on 
which  he  shaped  the  tragedy  of 
"  Hamlet"  in  "  Saxo-Grammaticus,'* 
and  while  confining  himself  to  such 
details  as  were  consistent  with  the 
unity  and  directness  of  the  action,  has 
adhered  closer  to  chronicle  in  this 
than  other  plays  derived  from  similar 
sources.  "Macbeth"  and  "  Hamlet'* 
belong  to  the  same  order  of  drama. 
The  introduction  of  a  supernatural 
element— in  the  one  of  witches,  in 
the  other  the  ghost — while  connected 
with,  advance  the  plot,  just  as  in 
the  spiritual  mAhinery  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  and  the 
"  Tempest"  resemble  each  other.  In 
"  Hamlet^"  which  abounds  'with 
incident  more  than  any  of  Shaks- 
peare*s  higher  tragedies,  the  chief 
interest  centres  round  the  Prince,  and 
arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  his 
character,  the  innuences  which  act 
upon  him,  and  the  position  in  which 
he  is  placed.  In  this  being^  who  is 
altogether  peculiar  and  unlike  any 
other  delineations  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture, the  imaginative  and  reflective 
tendencies  so  predominate,  that, 
though  surrounded  by  circumstances 
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of  the  most  complicated  horror,  and 
stimulated  by  supernatural  influence, 
each  progreeBive  incident  merely 
brings  fortn  his  reflective  power  and 
plunges  him  into  a  soliloquy  on  the 
problems  of  existence — until  the  last 
scene.  Such  retardations  of  the  action 
as  are  thus  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  ^  Hamlet"  conform  to  the  admis- 
sion of  that  variety  of  scene  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  the  drama,  next  to  the  interest 
arising  from  the  character  of  the 
hera  In  one  sense,  *'  Hamlet"  which 
was  one  of  his  earliest  works,  is 
Shakspeare ;  the  poet  having  filled  his 
mind  with  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  ideal  "Hamlet"  was  nlaced 
and  acted  on,  let  his  nature  ana  ima- 
gination flow  together,  and  uncon- 
sciously conceived  what  he  himself 
would  have  thought  and  done  in  such 
a  situation.  Hence  the  originality  of 
the  type  of  being  which  we  find  in 
the  contemplative  imaginative  Dane. 
Other  dramatists  made  their  charac- 
ters sp^  merely  what  illustrates  the 
story  and  tends  to  it^i  dramatic  con- 
summation ;  Shakspeare,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  all  his  plays,  but  this  espe- 
cially, makes  them  natural  creatures, 
consistent  with  the  ideal  of  their 
nature  as  it  arose  in  his  conception. 
But  thouzh  intervalling  their  dis- 
course witn  those  soliloquies  in  which 
he  introduces  the  profoundest  reflec- 
tion and  wisdom,  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  perspective  result  of  the  inci- 
dents and  action. 

From  the  flrst  scene  to  the  last,  an 
air  of  death  hangs  over  this  drama — 
cold,  spectral — gloomy  as  a  black 
Koiw^an  sky  coldly  illuminated  by 
its  icy  crescent-moon.  How  dark,  war- 
like, feudal  and  awful  are  the  opening 
scenes  on  the  midnight  bastions  of 
Qsinore  when  the  sentinels  are  ex- 
pecting the  ghost,  of  whose  appear- 
ance Horatio  speaks : — 

"  When  yon  same  star  that  nightward  from 

the  pole 
Had  ran  its  coarse  to  fill  that  point  of 

heaven 
Where  now  it    boms — Marcellas    and 

myself — 
The  bdl  then  beating  one" — 

What  fine  accessory  touches  are 
interspersed  in  the  discourse  of  the 
^eakers:  such  as  the  remark  of 
Horatio,  which  at  once  carries  the 
imagmation  to  the  frozen  Norland : — 


**  Such  was  the  very  armonr  he  had  on 
When   he  th'  ambitious  Norway 

bated; 
So  frowned  he  once,  vhrn^  in  an  tmgrjf 

parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Pollack  cntheiee.^ 

But  in  ghostly  painting  the  address 
of  Hamlet  to  the  spectre  is  unrivalled 
in  poetry  : — 

**  What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corm,  again  in  campbi§ 

steel, 
lievisitest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  nighi  hideous. 

The  assumed  madness  of  Hamlet 
(an  incident  which  Shakspeare  found 
in  Gmmmaticus),  is  admirably  man- 
aged to  ^ve  varietur  of  scene,  alter- 
nately painful  and  humorous,  to  the 
play.  The  latter  chiefly  in  bringing 
out  the  absurd  side  of  Polonius,  a 
figure  who  unites  the  maxim- wisdom 
of  age  with  the  buffoonery  of  the  cour- 
tier, who  is  tolerated  for  his  lencth  of 
office.  Congreve,  who  was  a  diligent 
student  of  Shakspeare,  has  introduced 
this  dramajic  resume  into  his  "  Love 
for  Love,"  and  through  its  means 
has  given  a  chief  interest  to  this—the 
best  of  his  dry.  biilliant  comedies. 
The  character  or  Ophelia  represents 
oneof  the  purest  andsimplest  typesof 
woman-nature  in  Shakspeare.  Ham- 
let loves  her,  but  the  horror  of  the 
scene  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed, 
the  supernatural  commands  he  has  re- 
ceived involving  imperatively  a  des- 
tiny to  revenge  his  father's  murder, 
acting  upon  his  ima^nation,  have 
made  him  careless  of  life  ;  hence  his 
coarseness  to  Ophelia  in  the  scene 
where  he  is  watching  the  effect  of  the 
play  upon  the  King.  The  madness 
of  Ophelia,  consequent  upon  Hamlet's 
having  killed  her  father,  her  songs, 
the  Queen's  account  of  her  drowning, 
her  buriaL  are  wonderfully  natural, 
woful,  and  beautiful.  The  famous 
scene  in  the  church-yard,  between  the 
clowns  who  are  digging  her  grave  and 
Hamlet,  in  its  powerful  contrasts  of 
vulgar  badinage  and  elevated  reflec- 
tion, is  the  most  perfect  instance  in 
Shakspeare,  or  any  other  poet,  of  the 
union  of  the  grotesque  and  sublime. 
Never  were  death  and  life,  dust  and 
spirit,  brought  into  such  awfuljuxta- 
position  as  in  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet 
over  the  skull  of  the  jester,  Yorick — 
"  Here  himg  those  lips  that  I  have 
kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where 
be  your  gibes  now  1"    In  the  scene 
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with  Osric,  the  court  fop,  we  hnve  a 
character  of  manners,  bis  st^le  of 
speaking — the  neplus  ultra  of  fnvolity 
andaffectation— 18,  doubtless,  exagge- 
rated for  effect ;  but  there  is  some- 
times a  sort  of  stiffness  and  stilted 
euphuism  about  the  conversation  of 
Shakspeare's  gentlemen,  as  in  the 
chat  of  Posthumus  lachino,  &c.,  at 
RomeinCymbeline.  The  other  sketch- 
figures,  introduced  to  assist  the  plot 
and  action  of  the  drama,  Rosencrantz 
andGuildenstem,are  more  developed, 
and  are  representations  of  scholarly 
gentlemanhood  so  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  the  amiable  and  faithful 
Horatio,  the^w*  Achates  of  the  hero, 
who  in  his  last  moments  resolves  to 
die  with  him ;  '*  I  am  more  of  an 
antique  Roman  than  a  Dane,"  &c.  The 
last  scene  is  overwhelmingly  tra^c, 
a  wrathful  destiny  dealing  retributive 
death  on  the  guilty,  involves  the  noble 
and  innocent  in  the  like  catastrophe, 
and  the  pall  falls  on  all  the  principal 
personages  of  the  drama — leaving  but 
Horatio  and  a  few  side  figures  alive 
at  the  consummation. 

AirrOMY  AtTD  CLSOPATRA. 

"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  is  a 
drama  much  less  frequently  acted,  and 
more  seldom  read  than  many  of  Shak- 
speare's  other  tragic  masterpieces, 
founded  on  Roman  annal  But  though 
it  is  without  the  powerful  interest 
which  attaches  to  several  of  the  cha- 
racters in  "Julius  Csesar,'*  and  the 
scenes  in  which  they  appear,  and 
lacks  the  noble  symmetry  and  fine 
contrasts  of  "  Coriolanus,  *  it  never- 
theless contains  several  superb  scenes 
of  imaginative  nature.  Ko  poet  has 
ever  read  history  with  so  penetrating 
a  power  of  creative  vision  as  Shak- 
speare— no  one  ever  so  thoroughly 
diagnosed  the  real  nature  of  its  fit^ures 
under  the  drapery  thrown  around 
them ;  and  thus,  vitalized  by  his 
genius,  we  obtain  a  more  complete 
conception  of  Julius  and  Antony, 
Brutus,  Oassius,  Octavius,  &c,  than 
we  coiud  derive  from  any  amount  of 
study  of  Dion  or  Plutarch.  The 
latter,  for  instance,  details  the  events 
in  which  Antony  acted,  and  retails 
several  of  his  sayings,  but  in  Shak- 
speare  only  have  we  placed  before  us 
the  chai-acter  of  the  Triumvir,  in  its 
martial  gloriousn^  its  weakness,  its 
bursts  and  transitions  of  grandeur 


and  inconstancy ;  and  in  this  drama 
alone  do  we  find  portrayed  the  real 
Octavius,  with  his  cowardly  nature 
and  cold  poUtieal  intellect,  who 
throughout  offers  so  striking  a  con- 
trast in  his  action  and  language  to 
Antony— who  in  one  of  those  acces- 
sory touches  of  reminiscence  by  which 
Sbakspeare  gives  such  completeness 
to  his  conceptions  drawn  nx>m  his- 
tory, says— 

"^  He  at  PhUlipi  kept 
Mis  sword  even  as  a  dancer,  while  I  stmck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Caasina,  and  *twaa  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended." 

The  chief  interest  of  this  drama 
centres  in  the  delineation  of  Cleo- 
patra— a  most  oridnal  and  true  ima- 
gination— in  whicn  Shakspeare  has 
painted  the  majesty  of  an  eastern 
queen,  in  union  with  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  a  crowned  courtesan,  with  her 
politUx^  her  ungovernable  rag^  and 
her  fluctuations  of  passionate  incon- 
stancy, over  which  finally  the  love 
and  m^esty  of  her  nature  triumphs. 
The  first  lines  which  Antony  and 
she  utter,  as  is  customary  with  Shak- 
speare, strike  the  key  note  of  the 
drama : — 

CUo. — If  this  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how 
much? 

AtU. — ^There^s  beggary  in  the  love  that  can 
be  reckoned. 

C/I0O. — I^  set  a  bourne  how  far  to  be  be- 
loved. 

AnL — Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new 
heavens,  new  eartlu 

The  scene  between  the  Soothsayer 
and  Charmian  and  Iras,  while  finely 
introduced  as  an  accessorv  indication 
of  the  drift  and  destiny  01  the  drama, 
is  admirably  true  to  nature,  and  is 
just  such  as  might  have  occurred  in 
the  listless  life  of  an  Egyptian  palace. 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  cnarac- 
teristic  connected  with  Cleopatra, 
however,  is  that  in  which,  during  his 
absence  in  Rome,  her  mind  reverts  to 
Antony : — 

**  He's  speaking  now 
Or  murmuring,  *  Whert$  mtf  §erpmi  <if 

old  Nile,' 
For  so  he  calls  me.     Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison.    Think  of  me 
That  am  with  Phcebus,  amorous  pinches 

black, 
And   wrinkled  deep    in  time.     Broad- 

Jronted  CcBsar, 
When  thou  wasH  here  above  Ihe  eartk,  I 

toas 
Amorsel/ora  monarohj  andgreai  Pompeg 
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WoM  ttand  amd  make  his  qfe$  grow  in 

My  brow. 
There  would  he  anchor  his  oipecty  aitddie^  ■ 
WOk  looking,  on  hu  Itfe."* 

Shakspeare  here,  indeed,  is  wronff 
as  r^ards  fact,  it  being  the  son  of 
Poinpey  the  Great  whowasenamoured 
of  CfeopatnL 

And  after  the  messenger  who  has  ar- 
rtFed  from  Antony  fills  her  with  joy, 
how  womanish  is  her  answer  to  Char- 
mian,  when  she  prabes  Csosar —    * 

C%ttr. — ^Ab,  the  brave  Cssar. 
CZeo. — Be  cboked  with  such  another  em- 
phasis'— 

Say  the  brave  Antony. 
Char, — The  valiant  Cesar. 
Cbo.— By  lis,  I  wiU give  thee  bloody  teeth 

Tf  thou  with  Ciesar  paragon  again 

lly  man  of  men. 

In  another  scene,  what  imaginative 
reality  there  is  in  the  latter  lines  of 
the  passage  in  which  she  is  recalling 
the  revel  life  they  have  led  together— 

Cleo That  time^O  times— 

I  Uugfaed  him  out  of  patience,  and 

that  night 
I  laughed  him  into  patience,  and 

next  mom, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drank  him  to 

hbbed. 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on 

Atm,  while 
I  wore  hie  sword  Philippan, 

And  how  appropriatelv  illustrative  of 
the  queenly  beauty  her  address  to 
the  messenger,  whom  she  will  hardly 
let  speak,  through  impatience— 

Cho Antony  dead  ? 

If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  killest 

thy  mbtress; 
Bat  well  and  free, 
If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  goldf 

and  here 
Mg  bluest  veins  to  kiss. 


The  scene  in  which  Antony  finds  her 
tampered  with  by  Thyreus,  the  envoy 
of  Octavius,  is  a  powerful  and  appro- 
priate piece  of  passion  painting,  in 
which  rage  on  Antony's  side,  and 
finesse,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  her 
influence  over  him,  contend,  until  she 
restores  him  to  himself  and  to  love— 

Ant —  Come 

Let*s  have  one  other  gaudy  night 

Call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls 

once  more; 
Let*s  mock  the  midnight  beU ! 


Cleo — It  is  my  birth  day ; 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor, 

but  (dnce  my  lord  is 
Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

In  Troiliis  and  Cressida  there  is  a 
wonderful  poetic  passage,  descriptive 
of  expectant  delight,  which,  however, 
is  equalled  as  an  utteiance  of  rapture 
in  the  address  of  Antony  to  Cieor 
pat ra,  when  he  is  returning  victorious 
irom  the  battle — the  gorgeous  ani- 
mated burst  of  joyous  emotion  be- 
ginning— 

Ant —        Ob,  thou  day  o*  the  world, 

Chain  mine  armed  neck,  leap  tl^on 

attire,  and  all 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  this 

heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants,  triumphing,  Ac 

In  the  last  scene,  what  melancholy 
queenly  majesty  is  there  in  Cleopatra^ 
address  to  Iras,  when  about  to  apply 
the  asp  to  her  bosom — to  die  a  queen — 

Cleo, — Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ; 
I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now  no 

more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall 
moist  this  lip.     .     .     . 
Char, —  Oh,  eastern  star  I 

Cleo, —  Peace,  peace, 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my 

breast, 
That  sucIes  the  nurse  asleep. 

The  air  of  voluptuousness  which 
pervades  the  drama,  like  an  air  of 
music,  reaches  its  sweetest  dose  in 
her  death. 

In  the  scene  in  which  Octavius, 
Maecenas,  Antony,  &c.,  are  revelling 
on  board  the  galley  at  Messina,  we  see 
illustrated  the  character  of  Lepidus — 
the  cypher  in  the  triumvirate— whom 
Antony  fools  to  the  top  of  his  drunken 
bent  in  his  reply  to  his  queries  about 
the  Ptolemies,  pyramids,  and  croco* 
diles  of  the  NUe — 

Lep, — What  manner  of  thing  Is  your  cro- 

codUe? 
AnL — It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is 

as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth,  Ac., 

&c      .     .     . 
Lep — What  colour  is  it? 
-4iit— Of  its  own  colour  too. 
Lep,— ^8  a  strange  serpent 
Ant,  — Tis  so ;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

The  little  song  which  is  suns  at 
this  revel  is  a  perfect  bacchanmian 
catch.  It  seems  appropriately  to  end 
in  a  reel 
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THE  LAST  SIQRS  OF  A  CKITIC  STORM. 


When  shipwrecks  occur,  and  the 
weighty  ana  valuable  portions  of  the 
cargo  go  down  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  the  lighter  and  comparatively 
worthless  articles  float,  and  drift 
hither  and  thither  till,  perhaps,  most 
of  them  reach  land  and  are  recovered. 
It  is  so  with  the  literature  of  coun- 
tries— at  least,  such  literature  as  has 
not  been  committed  to  writint^,  and 
preserved  in  libraries.  The  know- 
ledge of  current  events,  and  the  re- 
collection of  what  passed  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  and  the  information  re- 
ceived from  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
are  lost  by  degrees,  till  what  was 
once  certainty,  or  next  to  certainty, 
becomes  a  tradition.  The  tradition, 
if  attended  with  unusual  circum- 
stances, ends  in  a  legend,  in  which 
state  it  is  sure  to  possess  a  longer  vi- 
tality. Very  little  would  be  known 
in  our  days  of  the  last  wars  of  our 
northern  chiefs,  nor  even  of  the  Jaco- 
bite battles  and  sieges,  had  not  their 
memory  been  preserved  in  written 
accounts.  Old  people,  now  living,  have 
some  notion  of  the  occurrences  of  *98, 
as  heard  from  their  fathers  or  their 
fathers*  contemporaries.  They  may 
relate  these  to  their  children  of  1863, 
but  will  fail,  except  in  very  few  in- 
stances, to  communicate  any  interest 
to  the  narrative ;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
mention  to  the  young  folk  of  1900 
any  more  than  a  dim  tradition  of  that 
terrible  summer  ;  and  if  any  further 
curiosity  be,  for  a  wonder,  evinced  by 
some  few  model  boys  or  girls,  they 
will  be  referred  to  the  faded  and  dry 
outlines  to  be  found  in  the  narratives 
of  Edward  Hay,  or  the  Rev.  J.  Bentley 
Gordon,  written  soon  after  the  event. 
Very  different  is  the  fate  of  pure 
fiction,  or  some  ancient  fact,  coloured 
and  enlarged,  and  invested  with  un- 
earthly properties.  These  retain  their 
hold  on  the  memory  of  generation 
after  generation,  especially  if  con- 
veyed in  a  poetic  shape,  and  such 


changes  as  they  undergo  are  seldom 
of  an  important  or  radical  character. 
Many  romantic  fictions  have  had  their 
little  fireside  audiences,  and  their  du- 
ration for  shorter  or  longer  seasons, 
and  are  now  no  more  known  than  if 
they  never  existed ;  but  they  were 
either  imitations  of  others  known  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  general  ear,  or 
they  were  destitute  of  a  strong  hold 
on  human  aspirations  and  sympa- 
thies, or  else,  devoid  of  fancy — such 
an  exercise  of  fancv,  at  least,  as  is 
under  the  control  of  sound  judgment 
Such  as  these  seldom  outlived  a  ge- 
neration. But  see  how  buoyant  tne 
blithe  and  well  appointed  barques — 
"  Puss  in  Boots,**  "  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "  Whittincton  and  his  Cat,^ 
and  other  everlasting  household 
stories,  have  ridden  unharmed  over 
the  rough  waves,  and  through  the 
storms  of  man's  existence,  since  the 
infancy  of  time.* 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, if  some  person  with  the  r^ui- 
site  taste,  ana  sufficient  time  and 
means,  would  traverse  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  universal  folk's  stories 
have  passed  altogetJ^ersLW&y  from  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  or  which  of 
them  are  still  preserved.  Circum- 
stances mav  occasion  a  dearth  of 
these  fireside  recreations  in  this  or 
that  locality,  but  the  telling  and  hear- 
ing of  such  creations  of  the  ima^a- 
tion  and  intellect  seem  a  want  inhe- 
rent in  humanity  j  and  if  entirely  for- 
gotten or  laid  aside,  something  of  a 
kindred  nature  would  be  sure  to  re- 
place them. 

Readers  of  the  Univbesity  for 
the  last  two  years  cannot  be  supposed 
ignorant  of  the  stories,  common  to  all 
the  Aryan  nations,  that  are  still  to  be 
heard  at  our  Irish  firesides,  as  well  as 
those  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  peo- 
ple of  Celtic  blood,  or  using  varieties 
of  the  Celtic  language.  Several  of 
these  latter   have   appeared,  either 


*  It  U  probable  that  the  inventors  of  oar  household  stories  had  very  little  trouble  in 
bringing  them  to  completion ;  but,  still,  each  man  must  have  been  a  bom  poet  or  romancer. 
The  most  learned,  and  studious,  and  imaginative  man  of  our  own  or  any  other  tinie^ 
taking  the  persons  of  these  dramas  in  han£,  would,  probably,  And  it  impossible  to  im- 
prove the  narrativea. 
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•eporatelj  or  in  collections,  the  most 
comprebensive  being  the  volumes  of 
the  Ossianic  Society,  now  in  course  of 
publication.  The  antiauity  of  some 
of  these  Fenian  stories  has  been  con- 
tested. The  poems  and  tales  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  are  pub- 
lished from  a  collection  made  at  Port- 
law,  in  Waterford,  in  1780,  by  Lau- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster.  Those 
of  the  third  volume,  including  the 
"  Flight  of  Graiune  and  Diarmaidh," 
are  from  the  same  source,  and  a  ma- 
nuscript of  Martin  Griffin  of  Kil- 
rush,  m  Clare,  re- written,  in  1842-3, 
from  copies  made  in  1749.  The 
fourth  volume  is  made  up  from  the 
same  sources,  and  MSS.  collected  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Cooreclure,  in 
1812.  Mr.  O' Curry,  as  anxious  for 
the  literary  fflory  of  his  country  as 
man  coula  oe,  acknowledged  that 
there  were  only  eleven  genuine 
Oisianic  poems  in  manuscripts  earlier 
than  the  fifteenth  century.  So,  from 
th^e  circumstances,  it  might  appear 
that  the  mutual  objurgations  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  antiquaries,  conse- 
quent on  the  faux  pas  of  James 
MacPherson,  had  much  of  a  pot-and- 
kettle  character  about  them. 

The  Scottish  literati  not  being  able 
to  number  manv  ancient  manuscripts 
in  their  branch  of  the  Gaelic,  and 
James  MacPherson  having  taken  the 
liberty  to  perpetrate  a  shameless  for- 

Sry,  some  hot  and  ill-tempered  scho- 
re  on  our  side  of  the  water,  forget- 
ting the  ties  of  blood  and  of  kindred 
language,  have  nearly  gone  the  length 
of  saying  that  there  were  no  ancient 
manoscnpt  remains,  or  nearly  none, 
to  be  found  among  the  people  speak- 
ing the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  author  of 
Fififal  was  altogether  destitute  of 
origmal  materials  from  which  to 
mould  his  two  epics  and  his  shorter 
prose  poems.  And  now  their  literary 
antagonists  beyond  the  Sea  of  Moyle* 
make  the  retort  uncourteous.  Refer- 
ring to  the  dates  of  the  manuscripts 
used  by  the  Ossianic  Society  (given 
above),  they  say  :— 

**No  information  whatever  is  given  as  to 
the  sources  from  whence  these  respectable 
eoUectora  obuined  their  poenui.     They  are 


all  posterior  to  the  publication  of  *  Onian*i 
Poems,'  by  Macpherson,  and  so  far  as  wt 
are  yet  informed  by  the  Irish  editors,  the 
Ossianic  poems  published  by  them,  stand  in 
no  better  position  in  regard  to  their  anti- 
quity  or  authenticity  than  those  of  Mac- 
pherson. **t 

Irish  as  we  are,  we  can  hardly  nity 
the  president  and  councU  of  the  (W- 
anic  Society  for  any  annoyance  they 
may  have  experienced  from  this  tu 
quoqu€  buffet  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  the 
queen  of  Celtic  stories,  existing  in  a 
manuscript  written  before  1106  {The 
Leabliarna  Uidhre),  They  also  had 
the  Agallamh  na  iieanarach—(Di&'' 
logues  of  the  Sages),  in  the  book  of 
Lismore— fourteenth  century.  Yet 
they  neglected  these  subjects  which 
would  leave  no  door  open  for  cavil  to 
enter  at,  and  selected  others,  probably 
as  ancient^  but  only  to  be  found  in 
MSS.  of  yesterday.  They  say,  and 
probably  with  reason,  that  these  po- 
pular tales  and  poems  already  pub- 
lished, have  been  always  in  the  peo- 
ple's minds,  and  on  their  tongues,  and 
that  the  manuscripts  to  which  they 
were  in  succession  intrusted,  being  in 
continual  reouisition  at  the  winter's 
hearth,  at  the  smith's  forge,  or  on 
summer  evenings  imder  the  large  tree 
overshadowing  the  bawnoge,  while 
read  aloud  to  the  crowd  by  school- 
master or  rustic  Seanachy— could  not, 
from  constant  turning  over  and  thumb- 
ing, last  as  long  as  if  carefully  laid  by 
on  a  library  shelf  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  were  worn  out  in  suc- 
cession, and  frequent  copies  were 
made,  mistakes  creeping  in,  and  an- 
cient forms  of  spelling  gradually  mo- 
dernized. 

A  still  stronger  argument  for  the 
remote  antiquity  of  these  inartificial 
legends,  is  afforded  by  the  publication 
of  the  book  quoted  in  the  last  note. 
James  McGregor,  whose  ancestral 
home  was  TuUichmullin  (Bald,  broad 
mound),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glenlyon,  was  Dean  of  Lismore  (great 
earthen  fort), an  island  inLoch  Linnh^, 
in  Argyle,  from  1514  to  1551.  He 
employed  part  of  his  leisure  time  in 
copying  into  a  quarto  volume  of  311 
pages,  in  the  Roman  current  hand  of 


*  Tlie  waters  adjoining  the  N  E.  of  Ireland. 

t  "  The  Desn  of  Lismore's  Book,  a  Collection  of  Gaelic  Poetry  of  the  16th  Century, 
edited  and  translated  by  Rev.  Thomas  H'Lauchlan  and  Wm.  F.  Slcene,  Esq/'  Edmon- 
•ton  and  Douglas :  Edinburgh.     Introduction,  page  IziL 
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the  time,  a  very  motley  collection — 
legends  attribute«l  to  Oisin,  dialogues 
between  St  Patrick  and  himself,  (the 
saint  being  here  termed  Patrick  Mac 
Alpine,  a  corruption  of  Mac  Calph- 
um) ;  his  laments  over  the  dead  chiefs 
of  the  Feinn^  (Fianna)  Eiriann ;  eulo- 
gies on  Irish  kings  and  chiefs  by  Irish 
bards ;  ditto  on  Highland  chiefs,  by 
Highland  bards  ;  genealogies ;  moral 
and  religious  poems  ;  a  veraion  of  the 
ill-cut  mantle  of  the  Arthurian  Cycle : 
and  even  a  satire  on  women,  by  Grerala 
Fitzgerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond. 
These  subjects,  all  in  the  Gaelic  dia- 
lect of  the  Highlands,  are  varied  by 
measurements  of  Noah's  Ark,  Chro- 
nicles in  Latin,  the  ages  of  the  world, 
also  in  Latin ;  the  blind  bard  O'Daly's 
advice  to  Chiefs ;  a  dialogue  between 
Dougal  and  his  wether  ;  aphorisms  ; 
remarks,  in  Scotch,  on  the  tnree  peril- 
ous days  in  each  season  ;  lists  of  the 
Scottish  kings  ;  astronomical  notes  ; 
and  lines  on  Alexander  the  Great* 

The  uncial  letters  used  in  Irish 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  were, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  gene- 
ral among  the  converted  nations  of 
Europe,  and  may  be  still  met  with  in 
Anglo-Saxon  works.  They  were  a 
dcMuBcd  variety  of  the  Roman  type, 
introduced  by  St  Patrick  and  the 
other  missionaries.  The  Dean  did  not 
make  use  of  this  peculiar  letter.  He 
filled  his  book  with  the  ordinary  cur- 
sive hand  of  his  day,  and  used  a  pho- 
netic variety  of  orthography.  In  the 
Gaelic  language,  the  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  words  are  subject  to 
a  change  in  pronunciation,  occasioned 
by  the  termination  of  the  preceding 
word,  or  used  to  distingidsh  tlie 
cases  of  nouns.  This  change  in  the 
sound  is  denoted  by  the  prefixing  of 
another  consonant  And  if  the  letter 
affected  is  not  the  first  one  of  the 
word,  a  dot  is  placed  over  it,  thus 
giving  it  the  aspiration.  Instead  of 
this  system,  the  Dean,  in  place  of  the 
eclipsed  letter  and  its  prefix,  placed 
the  one  that  expressed  the  sound 
really  uttered,  according  to  the  pro- 
ntmciation  of  his  country  at  that  day. 
Thus,  for 


**  Innis  duinn  a  Phadraig  an  onoir  is  kiim ; 
Am  bheil  neamh  co  h-aighear  aig  maithibh 
Feinn  Eirino  ?** 

as  a  careful  and  skilful  scribe  would 
have  written  his  lines,  he  put  down — 

^*  Innis  downe  a  phadrik  nonor  a  l^rriB 
A  wil  neewa  gi  hayre  ag  mathew  fan* 

The  sense  being — 

"  Tell  us,  O  Patrick,  what  honour  is  tmn ; 
Do  the  Feinni^  of  Ireland  now  dwell 
in  heaven?*' 

The  editors  of  this  curious  and  valu- 
able work,  however  willing  they  may 
be  to  claim  Fionn,  and  his  warriors 
and  bards,  for  the  glens  and  hiUs  of 
West  Scotland,  have  faithfully  given 
the  sense  of  all  the  passages  connect- 
ing their  wild  existence  with  Irish  lo- 
calities, and  thus  have  confirmed  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  talea 
and  poems  in  the  Dublin  collection. 
In  many  cases  the  pieces  of  this  ga- 
thering are  only  represented  in  a  frag- 
mentary form  in  the  Dean's  book,  and 
in  one  instance,  passages  from  four  of 
the  Irish  poems  are  dove-tailed  so  aa 
to  form  one  of  the  Highland  onea 
Many  of  the  pieces  begin  as  in  those 
preserved  here,  with  a  dialogue  be- 
tween St  Patrick  and  Oisin,  in  which 
the  quemlous  bard  sorely  tries  the 
patience  of  the  saint  The  third  piece 
records  a  hunting  on  Sleeve-na-mon 
{Sfifibh  na  nt'Jilian  Jian^^iU.  of  the 
fair  women),  in  which  the  bravery  of 
the  chiefs  is  thus  extolled — 

**  There  was  no  Fian  amongst  us  aU 
Without  his  fine,  soft,  flaxen  shirt — 
Without  his  under-coat  of  soft  sobatanoA, 
Without  his  mail-coat  of  brighteet  steeL** 

At  page  20,t  there  is  a  poem  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  Battle  of 
Knoc  an  Air,  in  fourth  volume  of 
the  Ossianic  Transactions.  The  falls 
of  Essaroe  (Fall  of  Red  Hugh),  near 
Bally  shannon,  being  mentioned,  the 
editor  thinks  it  must  refer  to  the  Fail 
of  Essai'oy,  in  Lochaber,  especially  as 
the  name  was  not  given  to  the  cas- 
cade on  the  Erne  for  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Oisin,  circa  3(M>  a.d. 
But  if  ever  that  bard  enjoyed  exist- 


*  There  being  in  existence  such  a  volume  as  the  **  Book  of  Lismore*'  (mentioned  in  a 
former  paper  in  the  Umivbrsity),  discovered  in  the  castle  of  that  name  in  Waterford,  and 
also  an  Irish  dignitary  of  the  Church,  deriving  his  title  from  tlie  territory  ruled  by  tbe 
same  castle,  mauy  readers  have  been  led  into  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  the  work  now 
under  notice. 

t  It  would  have  been  convenient  to  readers,  if  the  learned  editors  had  taken  the  troubla 
to  furnish  titles  to  the  several  poems. 
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ence,  and  sang  his  extravagant  songs, 
his  successors  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  or  earlier,  would  be 
careful  to  mention  the  waterfall  near 
our  western  coast  by  the  name  it  bore 
in  their  day.  Mr.  Skene  himself  has 
furnished  an  additional  reason  why 
the  cascade  of  Red  Hugh  could  not 
be  the  one  in  Lochaber,  as  it  is  fifteen 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  poem 
its  vicinity  to  the  ocean  is  plainly  im- 
plied. 

The  death  of  Diarmaidh  the  Brown, 
by  the  boar  of  Ben  Gulbin,  in  Sligo, 
related  in  the  third  volume  of  tne 
Oasianic  Transactions,  is  given  in  the 
Dean's  book  as  sung  by  Allan  Mac 
Rorie,  a  Highland  baxd  ;  the  hill  on 
which  the  green-cropped  pig  destroyed 
him  bearing  the  same  name,  but  lying 
in  Perthshire.  Mr.  Skene  concludes 
from  this,  and  the  circumstance  of 
several  hills,  and  glens,  and  streams 
in  the  Highlands  being  pointed  out  as 
the  scenes  of  Fenian  adventure,  that 
"  Scotland  possessed  Fenian  legends 
and  Ossianic  jwetry,  derived  from  an 
independent  rfource,  and  a  Fenian 
topography  eouallygenuine*' with  that 
of  Ireland.  We  are  sure  that  if  our 
esteemed  Seanachie  considers  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  he  will  see  the  impro- 
bability of  two  neighbouring  peoples, 
who  used  the  same  language  ana 
were  originally  of  the  same  stock,  in- 
venting, indj^pendently  of  each  other, 
legends  of  the  same  character,  fiheu 
with  heroes  of  the  same  names,  and 
dispositions,  and  relationship  to  each 
other,  and  these  same  heroes  furnished 
with  two  sets  of  scenery,  bearing  iden- 
tical names  in  both  countries.  It 
would  be  a  strictly  analogous  case  if 
the  Dublins,  and  Londons,  and  Rich- 
niond8,and  Bostonsof  theNew  World, 
were  named  by  the  founders  without 
memory  of,  or  reference  to,  the  lov- 
ingly remembered  localities  of  the 
ftame  names  in  England  and  Ireland. 
No :  there  was  but  one  set  of  mythi- 
cal neroes,  which  the  Scots  of  Eiriun 
and  Alba  equally  reverenced  and 
cherished ;  and  we,  the  little  descen- 
dants of  the  brave  old  races,  cannot 
Afford  to  have  them  weakened  and 
divided.  In  the  half-English  county 
of  Wexford,  near  Mount  Leinster, 
there  is  a  hill  called  CuUach  Diar- 
.  waw/  (Diarmaid*s  boar),  yet  no  Wex- 
fordian  claims  the  hero  with  the  beauty 
spot  as  a  fellow-countryman,  or  pre- 
tends that  be  met  his  death  on  that 
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ridge.  If  the  great  Mac  Galium  Mohr, 
of  Argyle,  and  Mac  Dermot,  Prince 
of  Coolavin,  in  Sligo,  contend  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  descendant  of  the 
Brown  Diarmaid,  they  may  do  so  with 
our  entire  consent. 

The  same  Allan  Mac  Rorie  follows 
with  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Gavra,  in  Meath,  and  the  death  of 
Osgur,  son  of  Oisin,  in  the  same  fight 
He  and  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  in  Vol.  I.  of  Ossianic 
Transactions  (see  University  for 
November  last),  appear  to  have  copied 
some  older  poem,  as  the  images  and 
expressions  in  many  parts  of  the  com- 
position are  identical 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
poems  (some  parts  evidently  defec- 
tive), attributeu  to  Caoilt^  Mac  Ronan, 
relates  his  own  adventures  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  his  chief,  Fionn, 
from  the  hands  of  Cormac,  King  of 
Ireland.  To  effect  this,  he  was  obhged 
to  bring  to  Teamhor  a  couple  of  all 
the  diff'ercnt  animals  in  Ireland,  e.g,, 

"  Two  otters  from  the  Boyne; 
Two  wild  docks  from  Loagh  Sheelin ; 
Two  crows  from  Slieve  Guillin ; 
Two  gulls  from  the  strand  of  Loogh  Lee ; 
Two  cormorants  from  Dublin  ; 
Two  grey  mice  from  Limericlc.'* 

But  to  see  full  justice  done  to  this 
curious  subject,  embracing  the  Fauna 
of  ancient  Ireland,  let  the  inquisitive 
refer  to  a  paper  in  this  Magazine  for 
March,  1854,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Wilde, 
and  translation  by  the  lamented  Eu- 
gene Curry. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  tlie  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M*Lauchlan,  in  his  part  of 
the  joint  work.  The  Dean,  as  we  have 
explained,  wrote  down  the  pieces  in  a 
style  as  strange  to  the  eyes  of  a  Gaelic 
scholar,  as  a  volume  of  the  Fonetic 
Xuz  to  a  reader  of  Macaulay's  En- 
gland; and  to  make  the  matter  worse 
he  was  not  even  consistent  in  his 
strange  orthography. 

Then  the  leaves  were  in  many 
places  much  injured,  the  ink  nearly 
obliterated,  and  the  handwriting  most 
difficult  to  decipher.  He  has  given 
on  the  left-hand  page  an  exact  copy 
of  the  Dean's  laoours,  in  its  wud 
spelling  and  no  punctuation ;  on  the 
right-hand  page  tne  subject  in  correct 
and  pointed  Gaelic  orthography ;  and 
in  another  part  of  the  volume  a  nearly 
literal  translation;  but  we  would  have 
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preferred  finding  no  attempt  at  all  at 
rhythm  in  this  department 

There  was  no  attempt  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  brave  old  Dean,  who 
we  hope  (for  reasons  given  in  the  in- 
troduction), was  not  in  priest^s  orders, 
to  remove  the  action  of  any  legend 
from  its  natural  place  in  the  old 
country,  or  to  disfigure  the  names  of 
the  localities.  Almhain,  Fionn's  pa- 
lace in  Kildare,  Ben  Hedur  (Howth), 
Dundalgin  (Dundalk),  figure  in  per- 
fect fre^om,  and  the  translator  and 
the  editor  act  in  the  same  honourable 
and  scrupulous  spirit 

However,  Mr.  Skene  has  not  held 
the  scales  in  which  the  literanr  merits 
of  the  two  kindred  famiues  are 
weighed,  as  steadily  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian scholar  ought  He  says  that  it 
is  part  of  Irish  history  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Gavra,  fought  in  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  and  in  which  Osgur 
and  most  of  the  Feinn^  were  slain, 
Oisin  and  Caoilt6  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth,  and  held  con- 
ferences with  St  Patrick.  Now  of 
all  the  Ossianic  heroes,  one  only, 
Fionn  IVIac  Cumhail,  is  mentioned  by 
any  Irish  historian  of  credit;  and,  as 
respects  him^  the  notice  is  restricted 
to  his  era,  his  rank^  and  the  date  of 
his  death,  285.  Oism,  Osgur,  Caoilt^ 
Diarmaid,  and  Goll,  are  in  all  like- 
lihood, creatiu-es  of  the  imagination 
of  Christian  poets  and  romanceii?. 
In  order  to  provide  machinery  for  the 
commencement  of  their  legends,  they 
represented  Oisin  as  having  been  car- 
ried to  the  Celtic  Elysium  under  the 
Atlantic,  immediately  after  the  fatal 
fight  of  Gavra.  and  kept  there  till  the 
arrival  of  St  Patrick  in  432.  And  all 
this  trouble  was  incurred,  that  tho 
saint  and  he  might  be  set  a-talking,"^' 
with  the  result  of  his  losing  his  tem- 
per at  finding  the  old  heroes  under- 
valued by  the  peaceful  man  of  the 
Books  and  Psalter.  Then  the  prudent 
saint,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  good- 
humour,  would  request  him  to  relate 
some  exploits  of  the  Fenians  in  such 
or  such  a  locality.  He  would  com- 
ply, and  having  worked  himself  into 
a  state  of  fanatical  ecstasy,  and  come 
to  the  end  of  his  stoiy,  would  all  at 


once  become  conscious  of  his  present 
desolation,  and  end  the  conference 
with  a  wild  burst  of  lamentation. 

Tighemach,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  has  left  us  a  chronicle 
as  trustworthy  and  as  drv  as  an  alma- 
nac, informs  us  that  all  accounts  of 
Irish  matters  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Cimbaoth,  in  the  seventh  centiinr 
(B.C.),  were  unworthy  of  credit  We 
certainly  prefer  his  guidance  in  the 
examination  of  true  and  false  chroni- 
cles of  days  comparatively  near  his 
time  to  that  of  Mr.  Skene,  when  he 
observes  that,  "prior  to  the  year  483, 
the  Irish  have,  strictly  speaking,  no 
chronological  history. 

Let  us  return  to  our  manuscript 
Mr.  Skene  is  unable  to  tell  how  it  was 
preserved  till  some  time  in  last  cen- 
tury, when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 
This  body  presented  it  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland^  and  it  is  now 
safe  in  the  Advocate's  hbrary. 

Consequent  on  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  publication  of  MacPher- 
son's  Ossian,  in  1762  and  1768,  col- 
lections began  to  be  made  of  Erse 
poems  and  stories.  Duncan  Kennedy, 
a  schoolmaster,  made  his  gatherings 
in  1778, 1780,  from  oral  recitation ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  published  his  Sean 
Dana  (old  poems)  in  1787.  Through 
Mr.  Skene's  exertions,  several  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  Higli- 
land  Society,  and  private  persons, 
have  been  given  up  to  the  custody  of 
the  Advocates,  whose  library  now 
guards  them  to  the  number  of  sizty- 
nva 

We  cannot  better  close  this  sketch 
than  by  referring  to  the  causes  of  the 
close  affinity  between  the  Irish  and 
Highlanders.  Our  early  chroniclers 
relate  that  a  party  of  Picts,  under  the 
command  of  Cathluan,  (hence  Cale- 
donia), finding  Erinn  in  their  way 
from  Greece,  thence  migrated  to 
A]ban-lan<L  taking  several  Irish 
(Scotic  rather)  ladies  with  them  as 
wives,  and  entering  into  strict  alli- 
ance with  their  new  relations  by  mar- 
riage. This  occurred  several  hundred 
vears  before  the  dawn  of  undoubted 
histoiy  in  Europe,  and  may  be  true, 


•  In  one  of  these  unedifying  discussions  the  saint  declared  (for  a  good  purpose,  no 
doubt),  that  the  wing  of  the  smallest  midge  could  not  buzz  in  Heaven  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  **  Very  different,*'  said  the  crooked  disciple,  "  was  it  in  Almhain ;  a  thcw 
sand  men  might  enter  in  the  day,  eat,  drink,  and  depart,  and  yet  Fionn  take  noC  the 
tlighteat  notioe.** 
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or  tiiereyene ;  bnt  it  is  as  ceftaio  as 
mMt  olher  historical  facts  that  Donal 
and  Fergus,  two  Irish  princes^ta- 
blisfaed  a  colony  in  the  West  High- 
lands, in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century,  which  colony  lived  on  good 
terms  with  their  eastern  and  northern 
neighbours,  the  Picts  or  Cruithne, 
and  that  St  Colum  Cill^  preached 
to  these  last-named  people,  and 
established  his  monks  at  lona,  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
Soon  after,  the  colony  under  the 
ruid  of  Aldan,  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Scotic  king  at 
Tara.  Venerable  Bede,  in  731,  found 
these  Albanian  Scots,  and  the  Cruithne 
orPicts,  separate,  though  friendly, 
peoples,  using  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
tongue;  but  differences  afterwards 
arose,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  no  trace  of  the  Picts 
or  their  speech  was  to  be  found  north 
ol  the  Cheviots.  They  were  either 
diffused  among  their  neighbours^  or 
migrated  through  Cumberland  into 
WA^  and  Cornwall 

Somarled,  son  of  Gillabride,  chief 
of  Orial  (Louth,  Armagh,  and  Mo- 
naghan),  and  son-in-law  of  Olave  the 
R^  Norwegian  King  of  Man,  as- 
sumed the  style  and  title  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 


his  sucoessors  held  sway  over  tho . 
west  of  Scotland  till  the  end  of  tha 
fifteenth.  This  will  account  for  the 
old  bonds  between  Scotia  mi^or  and 
Solatia  minor  being  drawn  still  closer, 
and  for  the  number  of  Irish  bards — 
O'Dalys  and  others— entertained  at 
Dunstaffnage,  Inverary,  and  other 
western  strongholds,  during  this  Ions 
period,  and  tne  vitality  of  the  old 
stories  and  poems  that  originated  in 
the  native  country  of  these  minstrels. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  soreness 
which  for  a  century  has  subsisted  be* 
tween  the  literati  of  Ireland  and  Soot^ 
land  may  be  heard  of  no  more,  and 
that  each  will  rather  rejoice  in  the 
literary  treasures  brought  into  light 
by  the  other  from  time  to  time,  tnan 
seek  to  deprive  them  of  the  honour 
which  fairly  belongs  to  the  discovery. 
We  can  devote  but  scant  space, 
this  month,  to  the  subject,  interesting 
as  it  is  to  the  archaeologists  of  the 
empire ;  but  we  hope  to  return  to 
our  pleasant  task.  If  Cerman  phi- 
lologists evince  so  deep  an  interest 
in  everything  connected  with,  pro- 
bably, the  earliest  (living)  langua^ 
in  Europe,  we,  among  whom  it  is  still 
partially  spoken,  should  be  very  far> 
from  feeling  or  exhibiting  indifference 
on  the  subject 


THE  RING  OF  OYGES. 


THS  PLASX  or  8A1U>I8. 


It  is  a  splendid  Asiatic  summer  noon. 
Goldenly  from  the  deep  azure  zenith 
glows  the  sun  over  Lydia.  To  the 
north,  dominating  the  plain,  the  city 
of  Sardis,  with  its  citadels,  palace, 
and  temples,  glitters  whitely  on  the 
erests  of  Mount  Tmolus,  whose  decli- 
vities, draped  in  vineyards,  descend 
in  outlines  of  indolent  miyesty  to  the 
borders  of  the  broad  river  Pactolus, 
which  winds  sinuous  and  bright 
across  the  plain  to  the  south— at  one 
turn  mirroring  the  blue  air,  at  another 
breaking  into  a  hundred  prismatic 
Mghts— like  some  mighty  and  superb 
serpent  stretched  in  repose  along  the 
land,  and  reflectin<^  its  colours  as  it 
breathes  in  sleep.  To  the  east  extend 
a  range  of  gray  mountains,  whose 
jageed  peaks  and  pinnacles  of  silver 
and  snow  serrate  the  remote  horizon; 
while  here  and  there  to  the  south 
appears  some  steep  mountain  town. 


with  long  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the 
ravines  trom  base  to  summit,  ranges 
of  rock  tombs  honeycombing  its  gra- 
nite sides,  and  benched  amphitheatres 
fronting  eastward.  East  and  west  of 
the  river  exj»nds  the  rich  plain — here 
undulating  into  dells,  amid  whose 
dark  green  ^oves  of  walnut  and  myr- 
tle, white  villages,  with  their  wooden 
pillared  houses  and  flat  roofs  (which 
formed  the  model  of  the  Greek 
temple)  gleam  slumbrously  in  the  af- 
fluent sunlight;  here  spreading  away 
in  leagues  of  pasture — ^in  fields  car- 
pettea  with  cistus,  crocus,  and  ane- 
mone, amid  which  many  flocks  feed, 
scattered  in  long  drifts  across  the 
peaceful  levels,  dotted  with  their 
clustering  pens,  and  intervalled  at 
wide  distances  by  some  magnificent 
plane  tree  and  large-leaved  oak.  whose 
patriai-chal  trunk  and  gnarled  lx)ugbs 
nave  assumed  gigantic  proportions 
amid  the  suns  and  rains  of  centuries; 
Scarce  a  sound  breaks  through  the 
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sunny  silence  of  ibis  pastoral  region 
— scarce  a  movement  of  life  is  seen 
during  the  drowsy  noon-day  hour; 
the  lizards  lie  hid  in  the  leaves, — the 
tortoise  basks  on  the  river  sand,  and 
it  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  the 
ear  of  the  lazy  shepherd  thrills  with 
the  notes  of  the  woodpeckers  in  some 
cluster  of  wild  pear  or  juniper  trees ; 
or  that,  cazing  towards  the  misty 
northern  distance,  with  its  horizon  of 
wooded  and  snowy  hills,  he  sees  some 
Ion::;  trains  of  camels  and  caravans 
slowly  threading  the  mountain  road 
from  Babylon  or  Persia,  and  winding 
through  the  heavy  heat  towards  the 
turretted  gates  of  Sardis. 

Among  the  shepherds  of  the  King's 
flocks  there  is  a  youth  named  Gyges 
— a  gay  Lydian,  well  known  among 
his  comrades  for  his  daring  and  ad- 
venturous disposition,  and  amid  the 
maidens  of  the  hamlets  for  the  art 
which  he  displays  on  the  reed  and  flute 
during  festal  evenings,  when  many 
a  group  beat  the  ground  in  the  joyous 
and  voluptuous  dances  for  which  the 
region  is  celebrated.  Like  the  rest, 
he  has  been  slumbering  during  the 
noon — while  the  chameleon  near 
changed  in  colour  like  a  bubble,  while 
the  long  lines  of  locusts  crossed  the 
sky — reposed  in  the  hollow  of  a  great 
plane  tree  near  the  river,  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  its  thick  verdurous  dome, 
through  which  as  he  sleeps  the  mov- 
ing sun  piercing  in  golden  st^rs  gleams 
on  a  dark  face  of  stranue  beauty,  on  a 
high  brow  shaded  with  long  ebon  locks, 
and  a  finely-moulded  frame  of  great 
strength  and  activity.  His  costume 
differs  from  that  of  his  fellows,  rudely 
garbed  in  sheepskin ;  for  it  is  made 
of  the  hide  of  a  lion,  which  he  had 
slain,  tastefully  formed,  aud  bordered 
with  cloth,  red  as  blood.  At  times, 
as  lie  sleeps,  a  dream  passing  through 
his  mind  evokes  strange  shades  aud 
expressions  on  his  face,  shadowed  by 
the  leaves  of  the  great  snake  i>lant, 
which  twines  round  the  sides  of  the 
tree ;  and  occasionally  he  extends  his 
arm  with  an  ambitious  movement,  as 
though  grasping  some  invisible  object 
of  his  imagination. 

The  meditative  life  led  by  this 
young  shepherd  had  developed  a 
tendency  to  thought ;  but  though 
he  was  merely  noted  among  the 
yillagers  for  excelling  in  the  simple 
accomplishments  of  a  herd,  he  was 
himself  conscious  of  possessing  an 


innate  mysterious  power,  which  gave 
intensity  to  an  originally  strong  per- 
sonality, and  which  as  time  passed 
and  reflection  deepened,  had  slowly 
shaped  a  character  differing  widely 
from  that  of  his  comrades — ^a  charac- 
ter dominated  by  vague  aspirations, 
and  an  instinctive  love  of  power.  The 
occasion  on  which  he  became  cou- 
scious  of  this  innate  influence  was  as 
follows  :— Once  at  a  village  festival 
in  which  he  aud  the  Lydian  girl,  his 
partner,  had  won  the  prize  in  a  dauc- 
mg  contest,  they  had  wandered  into 
an  adjoining  wood ;  the  girl  was 
heated  with  the  exercise,  and  Gyges, 
who  was  fanning  her  face  with  a  fold 
of  his  lion-skin,  was  suddenly  sur- 
prised at  finding  her  drop  into  a  deep 
sleep.  At  first,  believing  she  was 
feigning,  he  paid  little  regard  to  the 
circumstance;  but  presently  became 
alarmed,  when  he  found  that  despite 
his  calling  on  her  to  arouse  herself^ 
she  still  remained  insensible.  After 
a  period,  he  bethought  him  of  utter- 
ing a  charm,  which,  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  accompanied  with  a  waving 
of  the  hands  beiore  the  face;  and  pre- 
sently, when  he  had  fanned  her  fore- 
head with  his  robe,  she  awakened.  It 
appeared  to  Gyges,  however,  that  the 
trance  into  which  the  village  maiden 
was  thrown  must  have  resulted  in 
some  invisible  influence  of  his^jenius ; 
andas  sul>sequent  trials  were  followed 
by  the  same  consequences  he  became 
aware  of  possessing  a  mysterious 
power,  the  consequences  of  which 
strongly  influenced  his  nature  and 
mind.  Some  time  after  this  an  event 
occurred  which  marked  him  among 
his  fellow-men  to  a  peculiar  destiny. 

As  the  sun  began  to  decline  from 
its  burning  height  a  few  figures  were 
seen  moving  across  the  plain :  women 
bearing  to  some  shepherds  their  re- 
past ot  bread  and  fruit,  followed  by 
girls  with  water  vases  on  their  heads ; 
then  the  herds,  who,  having  despatch- 
ed their  rural  dinner  under  the  trees, 
stretching  in  the  flowery  herbage, 
amid  which  the  lambs  were  playing, 
l)egan  to  wile  the  remaining  d^ 
with  their  long  flutes  and  reeds,  evok- 
ing pastoral  songs  of  love  and  tradi- 
tional legends  of  the  region,  as  cus- 
tomary on  those  long-drawn  summer 
days. 

At  length,  as  evening  came  on,  a 
singular  change  appeared  in  the  sky. 
Although  the  sun  was  nearing  the 
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western  moontaitis,  instead  of  the  re- 
fresliing  breeze  which  usually  breathed 
from  their  summits,  the  heat  of  the 
air  continued  oppressive:  a  vapour, 
first  red  and  then  *^rown  lurid,  rising 
from  the  horizon,  rapidly  covered  the 
sky,  in  which  a  dead  calm  reigned. 
Presently  a  tumult  of  black  clouds 
rose  in  the  west  deluging  the  orb  of 
the  sun  in  blackness,  and  advancing 
across  the  firmament,  v/hicb,  though 
grown  sudden  dark,  was  at  moments 
pervaded  by  a  strange  and  ominous 
light  The  shepherds,  struck  with 
sndden  consteniation  at  those  unac- 
customed appearances,  had  already 
began,  some  to  collect  their  flocks, 
»ome  to  hurry  to  the  neighbouring 
villages,  when  thunder  at  a  great 
elevation  rolled  overhead, — at  the 
same  instant  the  caith  trembled ; 
and  an  unusual  feeling  of  awe  struck 
the  hearts  of  all  living  things,  as  they 
recognised  this  sombre  sympathy  be- 
tween the  heights  of  the  sky  and  the 
depths  of  the  world ;  for  it  seemed  as 
though  the  t^ods  were  signalling  the 
hour  of  its  destruction.  Then  a  few 
great  drops  of  rain  fell,  the  prelude  of 
thick  darkness,  and  the  plain  began  to 
heave  like  a  storm-convulsed  ocean. 

Awed  by  the  terrors  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  Gyges,  like  the 
other  shepherds,  liad  U)rsaken  his 
flocks,  and  aided  by  a  wild  glare 
which  began  to  pervade  the  sky,  hur- 
ried as  rapidly  as  he  was  able  toward 
the  village  near  which  his  cottage 
stood— a  village  which  lay  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  nearest  mountain. 
Frequently  the  earth-shock  caused 
him  to  pause,  tottering  and  uncertain 
whether  the  next  moment  the  ground 
might  not  open  at  his  feet  and  engulf 
him.  At  length,  after  about  an  hour 
had  passed,  he  reached  the  ravine 
through  which  his  wav  lay.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  dangers  thickened :  masses  of 
crumbling  af6m  and  stones  began 
to  descend  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which,  trembling  to  their  foundation, 
seemed  threatening  ever  and  anon  to 
topple  over  and  bury  him  beneath 
their  stupendous  rocks  and  precipices. 
At  every  step  death  seemed  present 

Already  he  had  advanced  half-way 
through  the  steep  glen,  and  in  an  in- 
tervalof  calm, humed  with  desperate 
haste  forward  in  the  light  of  a  level 
streak  of  cloud  which  hung  over  the 
acijacent  valley ;  when  suddenly  the 
ground  heaved  with  a  tremendous 


convulsion,  and  as  with  a  despairing 
shriek  he  looked  upward,  he  saw  the 
two  sides  of  the  ravine  meeting  over- 
head in  an  awesome  roof,  which  shut 
out  the  sky.  The  next  instant, 
stricken  down  and  stunned,  he  sunk 
into  unconsciousness. 

Ho  w  long  he  remained  buried  in  this 
dread  stupor,  he  knew  not;  when,  how- 
ever, his  senses  returned,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  vast  cavern,  as  it  seemed,  and 
in  utter  darkness.  Around  him  dead 
silence  reigned ;  but  as  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  listened,  he  presently 
becjime  conscious  of  a  distant  sound, 
as  that  of  a  torrent  rushing  through 
some  gloomy  channel,  and  presenUy 
he  began  to  feel  his  way  with  fearful 
and  cautious  steps  toward  the  place 
from  which  the  watery  noise  issued, 
animated  by  a  hope  that  by  following 
its  course  ho  could  possibly  find  an 
exit  into  the  world  of  day. 

He  had  not  advanced  far  when  a 
gleam  of  hope  broke  on  him;  the 
sound  of  the  water  grew  nearer,  after 
a  little  he  observed  the  reflection  of 
a  star  on  its  surface,  and  looking  up 
beheld — oh,  joyful  sight! — a  olue 
space  of  sky  glimmering  through  the 
distant  cavern's  mouth,  and  illumin- 
ating the  rock-strewn  path  leading  in 
that  direction. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  while  his 
heart  throbbed  tumultuously  under 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  arising  from 
the  terrors  he  had  passed  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  safety  andlife,thatadvancing 
along  the  path  which  skirted  the  tor- 
rent, he  came  to  a  point  where,  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  another  branch  of  the 
cavern  extended.  Pausing  for  a  space 
at  its  entrance,  and  gazing  into  its 
gloomy  arcade,  he  was  surprised  to 
perceive  a  distant  light,  which,  as  he 
approached,  shed  an  illumination  along 
the  walls  and  floor,  faint  indeed,  but 
sufficient  to  guide  him  securely  to  the 
point  whence  it  emanated. 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before 
he  found  himself  in  a  small  chamber 
which  appeared  to  have  been  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ;  and  a  shudder  passed 
through  him  as  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
streaming  from  the  low  l*oof,  fell  on 
a  gigantic  figure,  naked  and  white  as 
snow,  which  lay  on  a  colossal  altar  of 
black  marble,  reposed  in  an  eternal 
sleep. 

When  the  first  sensation  of  super- 
stitious awe  and  wonder  inspired  by 
this  sight  had  passed,  Gyges  closely 
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^ataixiiiied  thid  singalar  body,  which 
seemed  as  indestructible  as  uie  rocks 
amid  which  it  had  been  for  ages  en- 
tombed; and  recollecting  a  tradition 
familiar  in  the  country^  of  a  race  of 
giants  who  inhabited  it  before  man, 
and  whose  kings — so  said  the  legend 
— wew  buried  in  the  midst  of  their 
treasures,  he  presently  began  to  exa- 
mine the  chamber  with  an  excited 
hope  of  discovering  coffers  of  gold  and 
caskets  of  jewels.  Nothing  of  the 
acfctj  however,  appeared,  nor  did  the 
ttkde  stone  floor  or  the  walls,  which 
were  excavated  from  the  solid  rock, 
exhibit  any  trace  of  concealed  recess 
or  lower  opening;  and  struck  with 
a  sudden  apprehension  lest  some 
earthquake  snock  might  recur,  and 
enclose  him  for  ever  in  this  gloomy 
penetralia  of  the  mountain,  he  was 
about  to  make  a  hasty  departure, 
when  glancing  at  the  body,  he  per- 
ceived On  the  little  finger  of  the  nght 
hand  which  covered  the  heart  of  the 
colossal  corpse, — a  ring.  Inspecting 
this  mortuary  ornament,  he  found  it 
was  a  simple  circle  of  green  stone, 
and  when  after  a  pause  of  hesitation, 
arising  from  the  fear  lest  some  super- 
natural event  might  occur  should  he 
touch  the  sleeping  mystery,  he  ap- 
proached and  removed  it  nrom  the 
hand,  he  found,  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  upon  it,  that  it  neither  con- 
tained, any  precious  setting  or  any  tra- 
cery, save  one  curious  hieroglyphic  on 
tiie  seal  Valueless  as  it  appeared,  he 
nevertheless  resolved  to  preserve  it 
as  a  memento  of  an  adventure  so  won- 
derful; and  placing  it  on  his  finger, 
after  a  hurried  glance  at  the  motion- 
less giant,  he  hastened  back  through 
the  passage,  and  after  clambering  over 
the  rocks  along  the  torrent  sida  was 
finally  fortunate  enough  to  reacn  the 
cavern  mouth,  and  emerge  with  beat- 
ing heart  once  more  beneath  the  sky, 
which  was  already  brightening  east- 
ward with  the  level  fir^  of  the  dawn 
clouds. 

The  earthauake  of  the  preceding 
night  had  left  little  trace  of  its  ac- 
tion, except  in  the  mountain  ravine, 
across  which  two  great  peaks  had 
fallen.  The  ac^oining  plain  appeared 
as  heretofore,  and  even  the  village 
in  which  he  dwelt,  had  suffered  but 
slightly.  Gyges  reached  his  cottage, 
and  after  conversing  with  his  neigh- 
bours on  the  common  terrors  they 
had  ekperienced  (for,  strange  to  say, 


some  mysterious  and  irreeistible  im- 
pulse by  which  he  felt  himself  con- 
trolled, prevented  him  narrating  his 
marvellous  adventure),  he  set  out 
aeain  toward  the  plain  occupied  by 
his  flocks.  On,  however,  reaching 
1^  part  of  the  mountain  from  which 
he  had  escaped  from  the  awful  sub- 
terranean world  within,  another  won- 
der awaited  him,  a  vast  mass  of  earth 
and  rock  had  meanwhile  become  de- 
tached from  the  mountain  side,  cov- 
ering some  hundred  feet  deep  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern. 

A  moon  had  ronnded  and  died  after 
this  dread  event  and  singular  adven- 
ture, and  the  terror  created  by  the 
eartnquake  had  well-nigh  subsided, 
when  a  Lydian  festival  took  place  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  villageflL  at 
which  Gyges.  as  usual,  attended  The 
hamlet  stood  on  the  skirt  of  a  rich 
aired  woodland  in  a  golden  sunset 
valley,  and  here  the  gayest  shepherd 
youths  and  loveliest  maidens  of  the 
plain,  crowned  and  garlanded,  after 
passing  some  hours  in  jubilant  dances 
— dances  performed  with  wine  cups  in 
their  hands,  which  were  laughingly 
drained,  now  as  a  measure  came  to  a 
teimination  and  refilled  as  another 
commenced — the  musicians  seated 
under  the  trees  accompanying  them 
with  lyre  and  flute ;  when  the  rising 
of  the  moon  heralded  the  hour  for 
feasting  and  Bona, 

As  usual  the  feast  was  held  in  the 
village  temple,  a  small  wooden-pillar- 
ed building,  which  was  decked  with 
leaves  and  flowers  for  the  occasion, 
and  illuminated  with  pine  torches. 
Ranged  round  the  central  board,  the 
joyous  folk  had  passed  the  hours 
with  love-making,  minstrelsy  and 
story-telling ;  and  it  was  already  mid- 
night, when  a  girl,  into  whose  ear 
Gyges  had  been  whispering  some  pas- 
toral compliment,  gaily  gesticulatiug 
the  while,  suddenly  caught  his  hand, 
and  after  inspecting  the  mysterious 
ring  which  he  chanced  to  wear  on 
this  evening,  inquired  why  he  pre- 
ferred an  ornament  of  rude  stone  in- 
stead of  gold,  such  as  his  comrades 
sported  on  festive  occasions. 

Gyges  said  he  had  carved  it  him- 
self trom  a  piece  of  stone  he  had 
found  sohie  time  before  on  the  moun- 
tain side;  and  the  eyes  of  several  of 
the  revellers  were  bent  toward  them, 
as  the  ^ri  turned  it  round  his  fia^, 
examining  the  seal  and  the  mark  with 
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wliidt  it  was  tnoedy — ^when  suddenly 
be  was  surprised  to  hear  several  per- 
sons ezclaiin  in  astonished  Toices — 

"Where  is  GygesT 

"  Here,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

"  Where  1"  cried  the  feaaters,  in 
tones  of  greater  wonder. 

"  What  humour  has  taken  you  my 
firiends  V  he  inquired,  in  grave  amaze. 
"  Have  jrou  lost  your  reason  1" 

At  this  moment  idl  rose. 

**  Did  you  see  him  depart  i" 

"  Or  you  1— or  your 

"No.'' 

Gfge9. — "What  madness  has  seized 
your 

AIL—*^  Whence  comes  that  voice  V 

Gyges, — "From  me,  Gyges.  Surely 
you  have  lost  your  si^t,  or  some  ma- 
gic influence  possesses  you.  I,  Gyges, 
am  here — here  where  I  sit." 

^^— "This  is  miraculous;  some 
demon  has  charmed  him  or  us.  Save 
08,  great  Pan,  from  the  spells  of  genii 
and  witches — save  us,'  — and  they 
then  threw  themselves  prostrate  on 
the  ground. 

At  this  instant  something  caused 
Gyges  to. search  for  the  ring  on  his 
mgety  and  in  so  doing  he  found  the 
nart  which  bore  the  hieroglyphic  had 
heen  turned  inward,  and  by  an  invol- 
untary movement  he  turned  it  out- 
ward, as  he  had  been  accustomed 
heretofore  to  wear  it 

Upon  this,  all  gazing  on  him,  cried, 
"  Benold  him  1  behold  him  !  AJas, 
wretched  Gyges,  vou  are  under  the 
infloence  of  magic. ' 

Then,  perceiving  that  this  marvel 
resulted  from  change  of  position  in 
the  ring,  he  turned  the  seal  inward 
and  outwtfd  repeatedly,  and  as  he 
did  so  found,  from  the  faces  of  the 
acsembljTt  that  he  became  alternate- 
ly invisible  and  visible  to  mortal 
eyes:  and  while  the  revellers  fled 
terrified  from  the  temple,  filled  with 
wondrons  sensation,  he  also,  finding 
himself  alone,  presently  departed 
aoross  the  plain. 

On  reaching  his  cottage,  Gyges 
threw  himself  on  his  couch,  but  lor 
several  hours  sleep  escaped  him, 
while  his  mind,  thronged  with  ima- 
ginations vast  and  various — of  powers 
and  pleasures,  of  good  and  evil ;— and 
the  nrst  siareak  of  dawn  abready  di- 
vided earth  and  sky  with  a  fringe  of 
fire,  what,  intoxicated  with  his  trea- 
sure, and  fesrM  lest  he  should  lose 


it  while  unconscious,  still  grasping  it 
tightly,  he  sunk  into  slumber. 


Ajter  the  event  just  described,  Gyges 
became  an  object  of  the  profoundest 
awe  among  the  simple,  superstitious 
rural  folk,  amid  whom  he  lived,  who 
regarding  him  as  the  victim  of  some 
magical  spell,  avoided  encountering 
him,  muttering  counter-charms  when 
such  occasions  occurred.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  singular  gift  of  enchant- 
ment which  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess reaching  the  ears  of  Candules, 
Eongof  Sardis.  the  latter  demanded  his 
presence  in  the  palace,  and  though 
overwhelmed  with  amaze  when  Gyges 
displayed  his  power  of  beconung 
alternately  visible  and  invisible,  he 
presently  bethought  hirn^  finding  the 
shepherd  a  man  of  aspinng  character 
and  endowed  with  a  keen  intelligence, 
of  rendering  him  instrumental  in 
forwarding  the  policy  of  the  throne. 
In  a  word,  having  bestowed  upon  him 
a  considerable  sum,  and  given  him  an 
appropriate  train  of  attendants,  he 
despatched  him  as  an  envoy  to  the 
King  of  Armenia,  who  was  then  medi- 
tating a  descent  upon  Lydia,  with 
instructions  to  inform  himself  of  the 
monarch's  designs,  and  communicate 
with  his  sovereign.  This  mission 
Gyges,  so  gifted,  performed  to  perfec- 
tion, having  acquainted  himself  with 
the  most  secret  projects  of  the  hostile 
monarch.  Upon  his  return  to  Sardis. 
Candules  loaded  him  with  wealth,  and 
would  have  made  him  his  chief  minis- 
ter, but  that  the  adventurous,  am- 
bitious character  whidh  Gyges  had 
gained  for  the  possession  of  his  mira- 
culous ringrenderedsuch  offers,  for  the 
time,  nugatory.  Shortly  after,  there- 
fore, beinc  desirous  of  consulting  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  with  the  king's  per- 
mission Gyges  set  sail  for  Greece, 
where  he  arrived,  as  it  happened,  in 
the  autumnal  months,  signalized  by 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  initiationat 
the  temple  of  Eleusis. 

The  thin  crescent  of  the  moon  hung 
low  in  the  solemn  azure  of  the  mid- 
night sky,  when  Gyges  entered  the 
vast  temple  of  Eleusis.  QVo  days 
were  passed  in  taking  part  in  tue 
processions  of  the  goddess  and  the 
prefatory  rites  of  initiation,  and  at 
length  came  the  third,  when  the 
naophite  was  to  undergo  the  superior 
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triate  of  air,  fire,  and  water,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber where  the  passions  of  life  were 
imaged  and  its  destiny  unfolded ;  and, 
lastly,  to  be  afforded  a  vision  of  the 
realms  of  Elysium  and  the  gloomy 
regions  of  the  dead. 

The  awful  lights  and  darkness,  the 
mysterious  voices  and  music,  which 
filled  the  air  during  his  contemplation 
of  the  wondrously  managed  drama  of 
existence  and  destiny, were  indeed  well 
calculated,  by  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion, to  prepare  it  for  the  culminating 
terrors  and  splendours  of  the  final 
scenes  of  initiation  ;  and,  despite  the 
profound  insight  which  his  magical 
power  had  given  him  into  the  motives 
and  machmery  of  general  life,  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  fear  that  he 
followed  the  hierophant  to  the  cham- 
ber, from  which  he  was  to  descend 
into  the  regions  of  subterranean  dark- 
ness. Sc^d,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
winged  chariot,  he  felt  himself 
descending,  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  in  silence 
and  profound  gloom.  Arrived  at  the 
bottom  of  thegulf,  a  longarcade,  dimly 
illuminated,  opened;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced he  was  joined  by  the  hiero- 
phant, who,  leading  him  through  a 
gloomy  cavern,  to  what  seemed  the 
summit  of  a  precipice,  shrouded  in 
gloom,  waved  his  wand  and  announced 
the  vision  of  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Advancing  with  cautious  footsteps 
through  the  impenetrable  gloom  of 
this  narrow  subterranean  path,  the 
hierophant,  who  held  hishand,  caused 
him  to  pause  at  a  certain  point,  a  few 
feet  in  advance  of  which  the  moun- 
tain's side  precipitously  descended. 
Looking  beneath,  Gyges  perceived  an 
immense  plain,  which  stretched  away 
to  a  dark  horizon,  crossed  by  a  level 
streak,  dimly  gleaming,  like  a  distant 
sea.  Across  this  vast  region  long  trains 
of  shadows  were  seen  passing  from 
a  ravine  between  two  remote,  stupen- 
dous mountains,  like  drifts  of  dark 
clouds,  towards  a  mighty  city,  whose 
huge  olack  towers,  palaces  of  judg- 
ment, and  halls  of  atonement,  piled 
in  colossal  majesty,  dominated  the 
region,  while  fires,  fierce  and  cruel, 
glared  from  the  inner  chambers  and 
pinnacles,  which  ascended  until  they 
were  lost  in,  and  mingled  with,  the 
firmamental  dome  of  impenetrable 
shadow.  From  the  gigantic  portal 
of  one  great  structure  m  the  centre  of 


this  city,  through  which  an  awful 
Figure  was  seen,  seated  on  a  throne,  a 
glare  of  level  light  fell  on  a  black 
river  flowing  round  the  walls  and  far 
across  the  plain;  and  as  it  illuminated 
the  faces  of  the  endless  army  of  sha- 
dows advancing,Gyges  perceived,  that, 
although  they  bore  an  unusual  aspect 
of  terror  and  regret,  their  countenances 
as  they  approjwhed  nearer  the  burn- 
ing throne  of  the  judgment  hall,  bore 
amid  endless  variety,  an  expression  c»f 
all  the  varied  passions  of  humanity. 

Aj9  one  mighty  multitude  swept 
across  the  river  and  gathered  in  silent 
and  gloomy  circles  beneath  the  throne, 
occupied  by  the  presiding  figure,  a 
sound,  as  of  thunder,  which  had 
ceaselessly  muttered  through  the  dark 
cavernous  clouds  of  the  upper  firma- 
ment, suddenly  broke  above  the  city, 
terroring  in  peals  of  such  concentrated 
wrath  and  vengeance,  that  for  the 
time  its  deep  foundations  shook  and 
the  infernal  heaven  seemed  threaten- 
ing its  overthrow  and  ruin.  Then 
Gyges  saw  the  shadows,  one  by  one, 
called  to  judgment :  as  each  passed, 
the  lightning  eyes  ot  the  potent  minis- 
ter becoming  fixed  on  their  hearta, 
— read  in  a  swift  and  single  glance 
the  history  of  their  lives  on  earth, 
and  adjudicated  their  destiny.  On 
either  side  of  the  throne  the  hosts  of 
the  blessed  and  the  doomed  were  seen 
to  form,  and  as  the  judge  signalled 
his  attending  powers  each  were  hur- 
ried away,— tlie  one  heralded  by  a 
music  whose  happy  strains  seemed  to 

Eass  in  vibrations  of  joy,  towards  a 
right  region  beyond  the  shining  sea ; — 
the  other  by  soul-terrifying  thunders, 
which,  raging  over  and  foDowing  the 
dark  hosts  of  despair,  seemed  to  roll 
to  some  remote  realm  in  the  depths 
of  the  subterranean  infinite,  where, 
beyond  the  fiery  cataracts  of  Phlege- 
thon,  darkened  the  land  of  eternal 
punishment,of  everlasting  sorrow,  and 
despair. 

Suddenly,  a  thick  cloud  possessing 
the  region  terminated  the  vision. 
Presently  a  light,  as  that  of  day,  broke 
upon  a  new  world,  and  series  of  new 
scenes,  and  Ckges  beheld,  passing  in 
succession  before  him,  the  history  of 
the  gods  and  the  mighty  heroes,  their 
offjBpring.  First,  from  the  onaotic 
tumult  of  the  yet  commingled  heaven 
and  earth,  a  group  of  giant  forms, 
rude  as  the  rock,  yet  crowned  with 
a  celestial  brightness,  were  seen  to 
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sriac,  and  preside  over  the  prospect  of 
mountains  and  seas^assuming  distinct- 
ne88)  and  of  a  clearing  firmament, 
with  its  glittering  stars ;  then  a  vision 
of  a  green  and  unitful  region,  inha- 
bited by  a  happy  race,  who  dwelt  in 
plains  filled  with  flocks  and  yellow 
with  corn,  and  in  remote  cities  on  the 
mountain  summits,  where  Saturn 
reigned.  Then  the  age  of  peace  and 
plenty  gave  way  to  a  scene  of  war 
and  devastation ;  armies  of  giants 
were  seen  advancing  under  a  flaming 
sun,  from  the  wild  fastnesses  of  the 
earth,  and  contending  with  heaven 
itself,  until  overwhelmed  with  the 
thunders  of  a  warlike  king.  These, 
and  many  other  scenes,  from  time  to 
time,  arose  before  the  vision  of  the 
neophyte,  and  hours  passed  while  he 
ga^  attentively  on  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  age  of  the  gods  until 
that  of  the  war  of  Troy. 

When,  after  the  above  series  of 
visions  had  passed,  the  hierophant 
left  Gyges  alone,  as  customary,  to 
permit  the  impression  of  the  awful 
world  of  death  to  work  upon  the 
invagination,  the  latter  rendering  him- 
self invisible  began,  having  procured  a 
torch,  to  examine  the  place  in  which 
he  was.  It  was  not  without  laughter 
he  discovered,  that  he  had  been  gazing 
through  a  series  of  magnifying  glasses 
on  a  number  of  puppets  moved  by 
machinery  in  an  underground  cham- 
ber, and  that  the  awful  drama  which 
bad  so  affected  his  fancy  and  emo- 
tions was  the  result  of  a  toy. 

After  visiting  Eleusis,  and  consult- 
ing several  of  the  most  famous  oracles, 
whose  mysteries,  like  those  of  the 
hdy  town,  vanished  under  his  exami- 
nation, Gyges  passed  several  years  in 
travelling  from  city  to  city,  and 
through  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  Greek  and  barbarian.  Im- 
mense, during  this  interval,  was  tlie 
experience  which  he  gained  of  the 
nature  of  races  and  humanity  in  its 
manifold  phases,  from  the  palace  of 
the  monarch  to  the  hut  of  the  savage. 
Gifted  with  invisibility,  all  varieties  of 
life,  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  heart 
bewune  known  to  him,  and  he  alter- 
nately drained  the  cup  of  pleasure 
and  revelled  in  the  exercise  of  almost 
unlimited  power.  Unharmed,  he  es- 
caped every  danger ;  recklessly  he 
revelled  in  every  delight ;  and  while 
bis  nature,  moulded  by  the  exercise 
of  supreme  dominion  over  mortal  souls 


wherever  he  wandered,  assumed  a 
demoniacal  cast,  he  already  conceived 
himself  to  have  attained  to  the  being 
of  a  god. 

After  ranging  the  earth  from  the 
regions  of  civilization  to  those  still 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  fable — from 
the  flaming  skies  of  the  tropic  to  the 
snows  of  Scythia— from  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  in  the  shadow  of 
Atlas,  whose  terrors  and  beauties 
sunk  into  commonplace,  disenchanted 
by  ol)8ervation,  to  the  fabled  realm  of 
phantoms  in  the  ignorant,  deserted 
realms  of  cloud  and  snow — now  hur- 
rying through  the  seas,  and  along  tlie 
western  shores,  amid  races  scarcely 
less  savage  than  the  wild  animals 
with  wliom  they  lived  in  common — 
througli  the  lairs  of  monstrous  forms 
in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  creation 
giants  of  the  ocean,  the  earth,  the  air 
— and  now  revelling  among  the  most 
luxuriant  of  the  world,  in  tne  cedared 
halls  of  Nineveh  and  Baby  Ion — Gyges 
eventually  returned  to  Lydia.  Then, 
as  laden  with  riches,  and  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  slaves,  he  entered 
the  gates  of  Sardis,  sated  with  plea- 
sure and  experience,  one  desire  only 
remained  in  his  haughty  and  arrogant 
soul — that  of  reigning. 

Received  with  the  highest  honours 
and  the  supremest  pomp  by  King 
Candules,  wno,  rejoicmg  at  his  return, 
and  conceiving  that  he  could  utilize 
in  the  furtherance  of  his  policy  the 
mysterious  gift  possessed  by  his  guest, 
Gvges,  already  began  to  entertain  the 
most  ambitious  dreams  of  empire.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  palace  al- 
lotted nim,  and  by  lavishing  largess 
and  gifts  amid  the  nobles  of  the  court 
and  the  people,  well-nigh  outshone 
the  monarch  in  ma^ificence. 

Among  other  gifts  bestowed  by 
Gyges  on  the  king  was  a  beautiful 
slave,  named  Paipna,  whom  he  had 
purchased  for  a  vast  sum  in  one  of 
the  Ionian  cities,  where,  on  her  ar- 
rival from  those  northern  mountains 
lying  between  the  great  inland  seas, 
where  her  race— said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest among  the  people  of  the 
earth — had  their  habitation,  she  had 
been  educated  by  the  cunningest  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  in  musiCj  dancing, 
and  such  like  arts,  as  ministered  to 
the  luxury  of  Asiatic  palaces.  Sud- 
denly, enchanted  with  the  charms  and 
graces  of  this  lovelv  odalisque,  Can- 
dules appeared  to  forget  his  projects 
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of  power;  he  passed  days  aad  nights 
in  revel,  and,  for  the  time,  the  festal 
garland,  the  cithara,  and  wine-cup, 
rather  than  the  sceptre,  became  the 
symbol  of  his  migesty.  From  this 
dream,  however,  he  might  have 
shortly  reawakened,  but  for  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  his  Queen,  Nvssea — 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  oldest  and 
most  potent  line  of  Persian  kings— re- 
garded the  changed  demeanour  of  the 
monarch,  the  loss  of  his  heart  which 
she, had  won  by  her  beauty,  while  she 
added  possessions  to  his 'throne,  and 
the  degrading  indolence  in  which  Oan- 
dule^  once  renowned  as  a  warrior — 
now  turned  out  an  effeminate  sybarite, 
— was  plunged.  Presently,  however, 
as  time  rolled  on,  and  increased  the 
King's  indifference  to  his  consort,  who 
never  entered  his  presence— indeed  sel- 
dom beheld  him,  except  when  accom- 
panied bv  Paipha,  he  descended  to 
the  gilded  barge,  for  moonlit  revel  on 
the  bosom  of  the  bright  river— the  jea- 
lousy with  which  Queen  Nyssea  had 
been  smitten  became  inflamed  into 
revengful  rage,  and  this  passion  soon 
led  to  events  whose  thread  was  woven 
in  the  darkest  and  most  tragic  loom 
of  destiny. 

Simultaneously  with  the  success  of 
the  plans  which  Gyges  had  thus  laid 
for  the  attainment  of  sovereignty,  his 
intimacy  with  the  Queen  (who  at  first 
regarded  him  with  fear  and  antipathy, 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  alteration  of 
conduct  manifested  towards  her  by 
Oandules)  increased  ;  nor  during  the 
now  frequent  interviews  which  oc- 
curred oetween  them  in  a  palace 
plunged  in  riot,  did  he  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  working  on  the  darker 
passions  of  her  bein^,  and  seeking,  bv 
attracting  her  confidence,  to  establish 
himself  in  her  hearty  thus  unworthily 
abandoned  by  the  Einff.  Nvssea,  how- 
ever, whose  tact  equaOed  her  beauty, 
possessed  a  character,  strong,  ambi- 
tious, revengeful  The  furies  of  out- 
raged afifection  and  dlgniW,  reigning 
aleeplessly  in  her  soul,  sternly 
guarded  its  doors  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  second  passion,  except  under 
such  conditions  as  would  render  its 
inspirer  the  instrument  of  her  designs. 
A  number  of  feelings,  some  fiied, 
some  fluctuating^  agitated  her  breast 
-■--hatred  of  Paipha,  hatred  and  coa- 
temptof  ^e  king,  antipathy  of  Gorges, 
alternating  with  a  softer  emotion ; 
\mi  th»  latter,  despite  his  attractive 


person  and  even  supernatural  gifts, 
found  that  neither  could  he  touch  the 
heart  of  the  Queen  or  accomtplish  his 
ambitious  purposes  without  acquies- 
cence in  the  demands  of  her  imperious 
will,  whose  direction  he  was  at  little 
loss  to  discoven 


TBB  PAJ<ACB  TKRIUCC. 


It  is  evening:  a  magnificent  sunset 
flaming  along  the  west  and  tingeing 
with  fire  the  palace  of  Sardis,  glows 
goldenly  on  the  fountains  and  arbours 
scattered  alon^  its  lofty-terraced  gar- 
dens, from  which,  for  many  a  league, 
the  rich  surrounding  country  can  be 
seen,  with  its  plains,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  woods,  mingling  in  a  su- 
perb panorama.  The  only  figures 
which  appear  in  this  luxurious  resort 
are  Gyges  and  the  Queen :  and  as  they 
pace  to-and-fro,  wrapped  in  converse, 
tlie  light  flames  on  her  angry  fore- 
head and  on  the  strong,  dark,  myste- 
rious eyes  and  daring  face  of  her 
compamon.  Presently  a  train  of 
horsemen  are  seen  approaching  the 
palace  gate,  surrounding  a  chanot  in 
which  a  female  figure  recUnes,  under 
a  silken  canopy.  The  queen  averts  her 
face,  on  which  centres  an  expression 
of  mingled  rage  and  disdain. 

As  suddenly  they  pause  beneath  the 
colossal  statue  of  a  giant  king,  which 
throws  its  shadow  along  the  terrace, 
a  dark  cloud  crossing  the  sun  swiftly 
broods  over  the  sky, — ^a  peal  of  thun- 
der, startles  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains,— a  gloom  falls  on  the  gardens 
and  palace. 

Oyges, — The  King  returns  from 
hunting.   How  passes  he  the  night  ? 

Nysaea, — As  usuaL  in  sottish  revel 
with  this  wretched  slave.  Ah,  Gvges, 
hadst  thou  ambition,  thou  mightest 
be  king. 

Gyges,— And  share  thy  throne  ? 

Nys&ea. — Ay. 

[AnauseJ] 

Gtfgea, — Thou  knowest  the  passage 
leadmff  from  my  palace  to  the  pri- 
vate cnambers  of  the  king  ;  of  i&to 
the  entrance  door  from  that  side  I 
have  ever  found  locked.  You  under- 
stand? 

Nysaecu—ki  midnight,  when  be 
is  asleep,  I  will  open  the  southern 
portal ;  then,  invisibly,  thou  canst 
enter,  and  ■  ■  the  morning  finds  thee 
on  the  Lydian  throne. 

tf^r^^A— So;  let'spass  the  interval 
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with  feast    and   music;    beantifal 
Queen^  thy  word  wields  my  will 
[Thunder.    They  etUer  me  palace,] 

THIS  KI!<0*S  CHAMBnU 

It  is  midniffht,  and  the  clear  full 
moon  looks  from  the  blue  Asian  sky 

Xn  the  palace  of  King  Candules, 
whose  inmates  are  at  rest— all 
whose  splendid  halls  are  wrapped  in 
breathless  silence.  The  King,  wearied 
with  the  hunt,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  day,  and  lulled  by  the  wine  of  the 
banquet,  which  had  crowned  the 
night,  and  who  has  been  for  some 
hours  buried  in  repose,  reclines  on  his 
couch,  in  a  chamoer  through  whose 
open  marble  easement  the  warm 
moonlight  streams,  illuming  his  dark 
bearded  countenance  and  bare  breast, 
from  which,  in  a  movement  of  slumber, 
the  purple  coverlid  has  been  thrown 
back.  His  pillow  is  sprinkled  with 
opiate  blossoms,  several  of  which  lie 
strewn  on  the  rich  tesselated  floor, 
which  is  scattered  with  flowers,  and 
silken  robes,  and  golden  ornaments, 
wine  vases,  and  weapons.  On  one 
side  of  the  still  bright  window  lies  a 
great  heap  of  roses,  whose  perfume 
mingles  with  that  of  the  odoriferous 
trees  embowenng  the  garden  terraces 
beneath,  as  the  gentle  air  breathes  into 
the  still  room,  bearing  the  almost  in- 
audible sound  of  a  fountain,  whose 
drizzly  sprays  seem  languishingto  rest, 
asthougn  they,  too,  were  influenced  by 
the  pervading  presence  of  the  mid- 
night spirit  of  repose.  So  perfect  is 
the  bright  calm  in  the  royal  chamber, 
that  even  the  flutter  of  a  rose-leaf 
can  be  heard ;  and  the  only  olject 
therein  which  gives  evidence  of  move- 
ment and  life  is  a  beautiful  tame 
snake,  which,  stretched  in  an  indolent 
emeraJd  coil  along  the  snowy  marble, 
gorged  with  feasting  on  a  heap  of 
nmt,  now  and  then  sidles  its  crested 
head  playfully  among  the  perfumed 
dusters  of  nectarines,  grapes,  and  me- 
lons. 

The  midnight  star  has  just  dipped 
beneath  the  Slvered  roof  of  the  west- 
em  woods,  and  a  single  breath  of 
awaking  wind  has  for  an  instant  un- 
dulated the  silken  tapestries,  when  a 
female  figure,  with  dark  hair  floating 
over  her  diKurayed  robe,  and  wild 
and  earnest  watchful  eyes,  steals 
stealthily  with  bare  feet  along  a  pas- 
sage, a&d  reaching  the  open  portal, 
pauses  a  moment ;  then  glancing,  as 


she  holds  her  breath,  at  the  royal 
sleeper,  crosses  towards  a  door  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chamber,  and 
withdrawing  a  key  from  her  bosom, 
and  inserting  it  into  the  wards  with 
fearful  caution,  opens  it  noiselessly. 
A  little,  and  with  another  glance  at  the 
couch,  she  crosses  the  chamber,  silent 
as  a  cloud,  and  hastily  vanishea  It  is 
the  Queen. 

There  is  a  pause  of  some  minutes  i 
and,  lo !  at  the  same  door  through 
which  the  royal  lady  entered,  beauti- 
ful Paipha  appeMing,  silently  ad- 
vances, with  upraised  arms  wound 
languidly  over  her  head,  and  half- 
closed  eyes,  as  though  just  awakened 
from  slumber.  Approaching  the 
couch,  she  bends  for  a  space  over  the 
king,  in  an  attitude  partly  expressive 
of  awe  and  of  voluptuous  indolence, 
the  clear  beams  lighting  in  an  amo- 
rous hallow  the  graces  of  her  white- 
robed  form,  whose  flood  of  ebon 
tresses,  half  veiling  the  nude  bosom, 
descend  almost  to  the  small,  bare,  blue- 
veined  feet.  Presently,  scarce  breath- 
ing, lest  she  should  disturb  the  sleeper, 
she  advances  to  the  open  casement, 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  heap  of 
roses,  gazes  dreamily,  now  at  the 
tranquu  moonlight  scene  without— 
the  languid-leaved  trees,  which,  bend- 
ing, seem  to  embrace  like  lovers — the 
long,  bright  river  breaking  into  dia- 
mond dances,  as  it  curves  round  some 
promontory  of  woodland  or  verdure, 
and  floating  in  its  radiant  sleep  to- 
wards the  mountains  and  the  dawn;— 
and  now  turning,  ^es  with  careless 
curiosity  on  the  splendid-hued  viper, 
which,  rolling  aside  the  fruit,  and 
nearing  her  with  stealthy  stillness, 
erects  its  bright-eyed  head,  eager  to 
be  petted,  and  rests  its  shining  scales 
in  her  hand. 

Thus  occupied,  but  a  short  space 
had  elapsed  when  Paipha  is  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  low  noise,  like  that  of 
footsteps  entering  the  door  beside 
her,  and  a  sound  of  some  one  breath- 
ing deeply,  passing  her.  Startled,  she 
listens  acutely— glancing  round  the 
chamber,  and  unable  to  perceive  any 
figure,  or  to  recognise  any  cause  for 
the  mysterious  sounds  she  had  just 
heard,  has  already  satisfied  herself  that 
it  was  but  a  fancy  or  the  wind — when, 
turning  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  King's  couch,  her  amazement  is 
re-awakened  at  beholding  a  lights 
whichy  glimmering  keenly  as  a  prma 
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of  steel  in  the  moonbeam,  seems 
horering  round  the  royal  sleeper. 
Scarcely  a  moment  has  elaped,  when, 
still  gazing  towards  it  with  wonder 
and  fearful  eamestDcss,  she  sees  it 
raised  for  a  secoud — then  swiftly  de- 
scending; then,  just  as  excited  by 
superstitions  fear,  she  is  about  to  ut- 
ter a  cry,  she  hears  a  smothered  groan 
swooning  dolorously  from  the  conch, 
and  rushing  in  terror  towards  the 
King,  beholds — oh,  horror !  thfvt  stab- 
bed to  the  heart,  and  weltering  in 
his  blood,  he  is  dying. 

Suddenly,  her  shrieks  ringing 
through  the  palace,  arouse  its  sleep- 
ing inmates,  and  j)rcscutly  a  throng 
of  men  and  women  hurry  into  the 
chamber,  followed  by  the  Queen,  who, 
first  throwing  herself  on  the  body  of 
the  expiring  monarch,  and  uttering 
exclamations  of  well-simulated  dis- 
traction and  sorrow,  suddenly  points 
to  Paipha,  whom  several  have  al- 
ready seized,  denouncing  her  as  the 
assassin.  Pale,  and  shuddering  with 
terror,  the  concubine,  in  broken  sobs, 
narrates  the  mysterious  and  terrible 
appearance  which  she  had  witnessed; 
but  incredulity  is  stamped  upon  every 
face ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
that  she  is  regarded  as  the  murderer 
of  her  royal  paramour,  losing  con- 
adonsness,  she  sinks  into  the  arms  of 
her  furious  guards.  "Wretch,"  cries 
the  Queen,  seizing  her  by  the  hair, 
"what  torture  can  be  adequate  to 
thy  crime  1"  then,  flinging  her  from 
her,  with  furious  gesture — "Away  !" 
she  cries, "  hurry  her  to  prison—  would 
she  could  die  a  thousand  deaths — 


away 


t" 


Haying  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
throne,  Gyges  inaugurated  his  reign 
by  giving  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis 
and  the  other  Lydian  cities  a  series 
of  buiquets,  unparalleled  in  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  while  the  people,  dazzled 
by  the  treasures  he  scattered  among 
them  with  lavish  hand,  occupied  with 
never-ending  games  and  amusements, 
and  intoxicate  with  ceaseless  revel, 
appeared  to  lose  for  the  time  the 
feding  of  superstitious  awe  and  terror 
with  which  they  had  long  regarded 
him—for  therumour  of  the  mysterious 
power  he  possessed  had  flown  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  land— a  terror 
gloomily  augmented  by  the  strange 
death  of  Oandules,  and  the  sudden 
•aoent  oi  Gyges  to  the  throne—de- 


claring war  against  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon, he  assembled  his  armies,  and 
surrounded  by  his  cavalry,  headed  by 
his  satraps,  marched  in  martial  array 
eastward  towards  the  great  Mesopo- 
tamian  plain. 

After  a  triumphal  progress  through 
the  neighbouring  states,  his  army  were 
already  approaching  tne  frontier  of 
Armenia,  then  a  dependency  of  the 
great  Babylonian  empire,  when  its 
king  advanced  to  jjive  the  usurper 
battle.  It  was  a  bright,  but  tempes- 
tuous morning  when  the  combat 
took  place  —  on  a  level  plain,  be- 
neath a  range  of  steep  mountains, 
and  skirted  by  the  sunny  stormy  sea. 
Long  hours  the  combat  raged,  during 
which  the  earth  trembled  beneath 
the  furious  shocks  of  phalanxed  horse- 
men, contending  with  sword  and 
spear — of  solid  squares  of  footmen, 
struggling  hand  to  hand— while  from 
the  heights  the  bowmen  on  either 
side  darkened  the  air  with  clouds  of 
arrows.  Overhead  throughout  the 
day  the  thunder  pealed  along  the 
mountain  crests,  and  the  convulsed 
sea,  heaving  its  mighty  billows, 
roared  in  sympathetic  unison  with  the 
war.  Yet  louder  than  the  thunder  or 
ocean  rose  the  noise  of  battle,  the 
shock  of  armour,  the  ringing  of  wea- 
pons, the  hissing  of  missues,  the  crie^ 
of  the  captains,  and  clamour  of  the 
hosts  encountering.  Gyges  at  early 
dawn  had  been  seen  aecoutrinc  in 
his  tent,  where  his  armourers  had 
been  bidden  to  close  the  rivets  of  a 
mighty  suit  of  Chalybean  steel  which 
he  had  carried  with  him  from  a  foreign 
land  ;  but  after  the  fight  commenced 
he  had  disappeared,  and  was  believed 
to  be  watching  the  combat  from  an 
eminence.  About  the  time  his  war- 
riors had  lost  sight  of  him ;  however, 
an  unaccountable  panic  took  place  in 
the  region  of  the  plain  where  the  war 
raged  most  furiously,  where  the  Arme- 
nian monarch,  encompassed  by  his 
bravest,  and  mounted  on  a  moving 
throne,  surveyed  the  war.  From  ti me 
to  time  one  of  his  captains  fell,  pierced 
with  a  deadly  wound,  cries  of  trea- 
chery ever  and  anon  rose  from  the 
lines  of  his  body-guard,  amid  whic^ 
a  thrill  of  mysterious  awe  passed  at 
finding  the  hand  of  an  invisible  death 
among  them,  when  suddenly  they 
heard  the  king,  who  sat  alone  and 
supreme  in  his  royal  chair,  utter  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  saw  him  next 
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moment  topple,  an  ensanguined  corpse, 
on  the  earth. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  event 
sped,  rumour-winged,  through  the 
battle,  the  army  of  Gyges  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  new  courage,  and 
advancing  with  a  mighty  shout,  they 
began  to  drive  the  Armenian  hosts 
before  them  and  into  the  sea  ;  but  at 
this  moment  a  storm  of  trumpets 
sounded  in  the  rear,  and  glancing  in 
that  direction,  they  beheld  the  army 
of  Babylon,  battalion  on  battalion, 
horse  and  foot,  advancing  innumerable 
from  the  plain,  which  they  covered 
with  their  glittering  lines,  even  to  the 
remote  horizon.  The  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  descend,  like  a  globe  of  blood, 
into  the  wild  sea,  as  sudden  consterna- 
tion seized  them  at  finding  themselves 
— ^a  fieiy,  but  forlorn  column  of  war — 
closed  in  by  the  outnumbering  enemy. 
In  swift  and  furious  never-ending 
masses  the  Babylonians  advanceil, 
impregnably  multitudinous,  ann  ihilat- 
ing  resistance ;  like  a  forest  uprooted 
aim  overwhelmed  by  a  tempest  the 
army  of  Gyges,  now  collecting  tor  a 
moment  in  despairing  companies,  now 
flying  from  one  raging  wall  of  spears 
to  another,  fell  swift  and  hopelessly — 
death  swallowed  phalanx  after  pha- 
lanx ;  and  as  the  sun,  reddening  the 
shadowing  waters,  cast  its  last  ray  on 
the  Uood-deluged  battle-plain,  a  cry 
of  victory  echomg  from  the  conquering 
hosts  across  the  plain,  and  mingling 
with  that  which  rung  triumphing 
through  the  mountain  ravines,  already 
dark  with  night  proclaimed  that  the 
power  of  the  Lyaians  was  no  more. 

It  was  already  midnight,  as  the 
moon,  rounding  toward  the  south, 
cast  its  beam  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain  cavern,  some  miles  from  the 
plain  of  battle  ;  while  the  light,  peer- 
ing into  its  gloomy  penetralia,  fell  on 
a  heap  of  leaves,  amid  which  some- 
thing like  a  brand  glittered— a  stony 
stillness  pervaded  tne  place. 

Suddenly,  a  figure,  like  a  shadow, 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  looming 
indistinctly  against  the  low,  round 
moon— one  hand  was  pointed  to  its 
heart;  on  its  awful  brow  rested 
something  like  the  phantom  of  a 
diadem ;  and  a  voice,  low  and  awful 
as  the  wind  that  breathes  from 
hades,  murmured,  "Arise,  Qyges, 
and  listen  to  thy  doom !'' 

As  these  accents  swooned  away, 
the  leaves  rustled  with  a  sound  as 


though  some  one  had  moved  them, 
turning  in  dreamful  slumber.  Then, 
though  no  figure  appeared,  a  Voice, 
imprious-toned,  exclaimed,  ^*Can- 
duies !  why  troublest  thou  my  resti 
What  infernal  god  has  sent  thee, 
phantom,  to  mock  at  my  overthrow 
— to  reproach  me  with  thy  death  1" 
Then,  as  though  its  invisible  figure 
advancing  confronted  the  spectre, 
the  same  voice  cried  in  louder  ac- 
cents, "Awavjshadow!  mortal  though 
I  be,  I  fear  thee  not ;  while  I  live  on 
earth  the  destinies  have  gifted  me 
with  superhuman  power ;  and  should 
death,  which  I  doubt,  be  my  lot,  the 
spirit  to  which,  vhen  here,  thou  hast 
succumbed  shall  fear  nor  thee  nor 
any  phantom  presence  in  hades  !'' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which 
the  dead  silence  of  the  cavern  was 
broken  by  a  faint,  sullen  sound,  as  of 
that  of  drops  of  blood  falling  on  the 
stone. 

Then  the  voice  of  the  immovable 
shadow  resumed,  in  tones  so  deep 
and  awful  that  the  dark  air  trem- 
bled— 

"Thy  power,  audacious  mortal, 
shall  depait  from  thee.  Where  love 
has  reigned,  hatred  shall  hold  do- 
minion. Already  thy  armies  are  over- 
thrown— already  thy  people  are  in 
revolt;  hopeless,  and  grown  weaker 
than  a  child,  despair -shall  swiftly 
claim  thee,  and  hurry  thee,  amid  the 
flames  of  Sardis,  to  thy  doom  !" 

After  an  interval,  the  voice  of 
Gyges  murmured — "  It  is  gone ;  this 
phantom  of  Candules — ^yet  am  I 
awake?  And  may  not  what  seem- 
ed a  moment  since  have  been  but  a 
dream — a  vision  shaped  by  this  dis- 
aster-stricken mind?  Yes,itmustbe80. 
The  land  is  silent ;  the  night  is  clear ; 
already  dawn  streaks  the  east  I 
will  again  to  sleep,  for  with  the  day 
I  must  journey  to  Lydia.  Avann^ 
phantasms  of  the  darkness  !  Why 
should  I  fear  the  voice  of  a  dream, 
prophesying  horror — of  a  dream — 
the  wandering  thought  of  a  battle- 
shook  brain  ?  No  more !  Courage, 
Gyges !  thou  shalt  live  and  reign. 


The  rumour  of  the  overthrow  and 
extinction  of  the  army  of  Gyges  had 
passed  rapid  as  the  wind  across  tiie 
countries  between  Armenia  and 
Lydia ;  and,  as  on  his  way  thither, 
entering  unseen  the  palaces  of  th» 
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different  powers,  he  found  that  his 
defeat  had  not  only  broken  the  al- 
liances which  they  heretofore  main- 
tained with  his  kingdom,  but  that, 
influenced  by  Babylonian  emissaries, 
tiiey  were  already  assuming  an  at- 
titude of  menace  toward  his  throne^ 
He  hastened,  fast  as  the  fleetest 
steeds  could  bear  him,  to  Sardis. 

It  was  noon  when  he  approached 
the  city ;  and,  quitting  his  horse  in 
an  adjacent  wood,  entered  the  gates 
invisibly,  and  hurried  to  the  palace. 
Then  it  was,  as  he  passed  from  street 
to  street,  that,  for  the  first  time,  his 
daring  soul,  hitherto  inaccessible  to 
fear,  oecame  a  prey  to  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  that,  recalling  the 
doomful  announcement  of  Oandule's 
murdered  ^ost,  his  haughty  re- 
liance in  his  power  and  destiny  besan 
to  waver,  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  entire  population  had  grown  dis- 
affected to  his  authority  :  •  clamour 
filled  the  streets ;  the  faces  of  each 
group  that  he  passed  were  dashed 
with  discontent  and  darkened  by 
hatred ;  and  on  all  sides  angered 
voices  were  heard  raging  against  the 
usurper  and  tyrant,  and  demanding — 
some  his  banishment,  many  his  death. 

As  he  approadied  the  Queen's 
apartments,  a  Persian  satrap,  whose 
flerce  face  was  illuminated  with  an 
expression  of  triumph,  passed  him, 
and  was  presently  heard  giving  orders 
to  a  bodv  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a 
courtyard  beneath,  to  guard  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  seize  Gyges,  should 
be  attempt  to  enter.  It  was  clear 
that  treason  was  already  busy  in  the 
heart  of  the  palace.  Forthwith  ren- 
draing  himself  visible,  Gygesadvanced 
into  the  chamber  of  the  Queen,  who 
no  sooner  beheld  him,  than  in  a  burst 
of  well-simulated  sorrow,  she  flung 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  alternately 
r^oed  at  his  arrival  and  bedewed 
the  ground  with  tears,  while  she 
lamented  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
faUen  his  sumy,  and  the  spirit  of 
revolt  which  the  people  had  exhibited 
in  his  absence.  Penetrating  her 
thoughts,  and  finding  treachery  at 
work,  Gyges,  while  affecting  to  soothe 
her,  presently  inquired  by  what  right 
an  emissary  of  Persia  assumed  autho- 
rity in  his  palace.  Nyssea  replied  that 
her  fother,  the  Eingy  had  sent  his 
minister  to  the  court  with  offers  of 
warlike  assistance,  should  such  be 
needttL  Und^oeiyedy  however,  Gyges 


calling  a  council,  summoned  the  sa* 
trap  to  attend,  and  despite  the  assu- 
rances of  the  Persian,  was  at  no  loss, 
from  what  he  had  already  heard,  to 
perceive  that  the  father  of  the  Queen 
was  conspiiring  his  dethronement  Pre- 
serving his  usual  gracious  demeanour 
however,  Gyges  fulopted  rapid  mea^ 
sures  for  overcoming  the  crisis  in 
which  he  found  himself.  Collecting 
his  still  numerous  adherents,  he 
issued  secret  orders  to  his  ministers 
and  army ;  all  foreign  emissaries  were 
forthwith  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
while  his  troops,  animated  by  hia 
presence,  occupied  the  city  and  le^ 
pressed  the  revolt,  the  peo^e  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  an  oligect  of 
terror,  stunned  at  his  mysterious 
return,  quickly  assumed  their  usual 
pacific  attitude.  In  short,  in  a  few 
hours  after  his  arrival,  Gyges  had 
restored  tranquillity  in  the  oty,  and 
paralysed  the  mtrigues  of  his  enemies, 
and  already  resumiDg  his  confidenoe 
and  daring,  forgot  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efforts  of 
hostility,  and  began  once  more  to  ex- 
pand his  soul  with  dreams  of  power 
and  conquest 

That  night  a  great  banquet  was 
given  by  the  King  to  his  ministers 
and  confidants.  For  hours  the  revel 
lasted ;  the  wines  flowed,  and  muaic 
and   soDg   resounded    through    the 

f'lded  domes  of  the  festal  chambers, 
he  midnight  star  already  shone 
through  the  casement,  near  which 
stood  the  purple  couch  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  when  Nyssea,  scattering 
a  cup  of  T^ine  with  rose-leaves,  and 
touching  it  with  her  lips,  presented 
it  to  Gyges,  whose  watchful  eyes, 
penetrating  every  heart,  had  con- 
trasted with  the  gaiety  of  his  speech, 
and  who  that  night  had  hardly  tasted 
of  the  cup  in  which  his  company  so 
lavishly  indulged.  The  King  drained 
it  laughingly,  and  the  revel  for  a 
while  pro(^eaed,  when  a  slow  sensa- 
tion of  weariness  stealing  over  him — 
a  result,  as  he  supposed,  of  his  having 
passed  several  nights  with  but  little 
rest,  and  his  exertions  throughout  the 
past  day— he  finally  gave  the  signal 
for  his  guests  to  retire,  and  presently 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

For  a  space  all  was  silence  in  the 
chamber  m  which  the  lights  were 
becoming  gradually  extinguished, 
when  the  Queen  who.  motionless  and 
awake,  had  reclinea  beside  Oygea, 
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arose,  and  gently  removing  the  mys- 
terious ring  from  his  finger,  humed 
softly  out  of  the  chamber,  and  dis- 
sppc^u^  in  the  already  hushed 
pauflce. 

When,  at  early  dawn,  Gyges  awoke, 
and.  instinctively  searching,  as  was 
his  wont,  for  his  magic  ring,  fonnd 
that  it  was  gone,  struck  with  des- 
pair, he  hurried  to  the  chamber  of 
the  Queen.  Nyssea,  however,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Summoning  his  attendants,  he  in- 
quired whether  the  Queen  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  palace.  They  an- 
swered they  had  not  beheld  h^  since 
the  previous  night,  and  that  the  doors 
were  still  locked  as  then.  Dpon  this 
he  immediately  ordered  the  keys  to  be 
brought  hiuL 

"Spectre  of  Candules,  thou  hast 
spoken  true,"  he  cried,  as  alone,  his 
Bnnd  filled  with  tempestuous  emo- 
tions, he  paced  hither  and  thither 
throughout  the  chamber.  The  en- 
tire consequence  of  his  loss  rushing 
upon  his  soul  filled  him  with  despair ; 
he  reflected  that  he  was  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  Queen,  who^  having  the 
means  of  becoming  invisible,  could 
at  Miy  m(»nent  destroy  him  and  es- 
cape his  vengeance.  While  thus  de- 
pnved  of  his  charm,  he  found  himself 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
his  numerous  enemies.  Dismissing 
his  attendants,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  instinctively  conscious  that 
his  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
whose  countenances  indicated  indif- 
fra^ce  and  hatred,  Gyges  renmined 
for  many  hours  throu§[hout  the  day. 
occupied  but  unseen,  m  the  central 
chamber  of  the  palace ;  and  evening 
bad  abeady  fallen,  when  a  breathless 
scout,  hurrying  from  his  horse, 
knocked  at  the  i>ortal  of  the  suite  of 
apartments  within  which  the  King 
-was  secreted.  Presently  unlocking 
the  door, 

"  What  is  thy  message  ]"  he  cried. 
"  What  intelligence  bnngest  thou  so 
hastily?" 

"The  army  of  the  Babylonians, 
sire,  has  entered  LydiiL  and  even  now 
is  approaching  Sardis. 

"  At  what  dist&nce,  slave,  may  they 
now  be  from  the  pity  V 

"Some  ten  leagues^"  replied  the 
envoy.  Then  the  King  diflmiflsing 
him,  closed  the  pcda^  doors. 

Night  was  ah^y  advanced,  and  a 


great  wind  which  had  risen  at  simset, 
and  which  rapidly  increased  in  vio- 
lence, made  the  walls  of  the  strongest 
structures  tremble  to  the  foundations, 
when  ft  sudden  cry  of  "  The  palace  is 
on  fire !"  burst  fh)m  the  citizens,  who, 
in  consternating  groups,  had  suddenly 
rushed  into  the  streets.  So  sudden 
and  fierce,  indeed,  had  the  flames  al- 
ready become,  fed  and  fanned  by  this 
mightj  tempest,  that  none  among 
any  of  the  townsfolk  could  be  found 
sufficiently  intrepid  or  desperate  to  ap- 
proach the  biasing  pile,  through  whose 
casements,  doors,  and  roofs  the  flames 
burst  and  sprang,  and  around  whose 
towers  and  pinnacles  they  already 
careered  in  fierce  wreaths,  until  the 
great  structure  glowed  from  base  to 
summit,  one  vast  volume  of  raging 
fire. 

At  first  a  few  faoes  appeared  de- 
spairing on  the  walls  and  oattlements 
in  the  tyrannous  light  of  ruin,  and 
a  few  despairing  shrieks  thrilled 
through  the  reddened  dome  of  the 
night  heaven ;  but  th^  quickly  disap- 
peared, and  then  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  crackling  of  the  nre^  the  fall- 
ing of  great  columns,  walls,  and  roofs, 
and  the  ever  increasing  roar  of  the 
conflagration. 

Hours  passed ;  the  inner  walls  of 
the  palace,  already  glowed  like  red 
hot  iron,  when  as  the  affrighted  po- 
pulation gazed  upward  through  the 
sky,  then  bright  as  day,  at  the  great 
central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
sisted the  nuning  fury  of  the  con- 
suming element— lo  !  a  Figure  ap- 
peared, mounted  on  its  summit — his 
face  like  a  flame,  pale  with  eastern 
frankincense — solitary,  and  calmly 
surveying  the  magmflcent  scene  of 
ruin  and  desolation. 

In  an  instant  a  thousand  voices 
cried,  "It  is  Gyges  !"  Then  hardly 
had  the  echoes  died  away  through 
the  air  when  the  mighty  structure 
shook,  toppled,  sunk,  with  a  sound 
like  loudest  thunder,  scattering  fiery 
fragments  of  danger  on  all  sides; 
and  as  the  wild  raging  flames  which 
succeeded  mounted  to  heaven— aloft, 
upon  a  burning  cloud,  a  shadowy 
phantom,  with  fixed  and  calm  smile, 
appeared,  surveying  the  final  scene  of 
destruction. 

"  It  is  the  spectre  of  Candules !" 
cried  the  people,  and  the  multitude 
fell  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
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AMBBICAN  SCENES  AND  P0KTEAIT8. 


The  American  war  and  the  American 
question,  whatever  else  may  come  of 
tnem,havegi  ven  authorSjprinters,  pub- 
lishers—and, may  we  not  add  criticsl — 
much  active  employment.  The  books, 
of  considerable  pretension,  that  have 
appeared  on  this  momentous  subject, 
are  abready  legion.  So  rapid,  too,  has 
been  their  production  that,  ere  these 
lines  see  tne  light,  some  half-dozen 
more  may,  perhaps,  be  found  inter- 
spersed among  the  gilt  gift-books  for 
the  new  year,  on  theboofeellers'  coun- 
ters, sohciting  in  vain  the  attention 
of  a  public  tired  of  the  topic,  and  only 
anxious  that  a  desolating  and  iniquit- 
ous war  should  be  terminated  9ome- 
kow.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about 
those  American  books,  moreover— 
that  they  have  mostly  dealt  with  the 
political  controversies  antecedent  to 
the  war,  which  are  abstruse  to  the 
English  reader,  and  devoid,  besides, 
of  practical  interest  It  is  really  of 
small  concern  now  whether  the  Ame- 
rican Constitution,  which  exists  no 
longer,  was,  as  Lord  Brougham  inter- 
preted it,  a  mere  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  leaving  the 
States  which  were  parties  to  the  league 
sovereign  and  independent ;  or  a  bond 
indissoluble,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
vote  of  a  great  national  convention. 
The  time  when  that  controversy  had 
an  actual,  operative  interest,  is  long 
past,  and  those  who  recur  to  it  waste 
time  and  strength  to  little  profit.  Wc 
do  not  know,  either,  that  a  conclusion 
on  the  point  is  attainable.  It  is  as 
difficult  a  task  to  interpret  the  prin- 
ciples and  limits  of  the  American  com- 
pact, as  it  would  seem  to  be  to  get  at 
the  true  meaning  of  our  own  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  To  say  the  truth, 
however,  American  writers,  both  Nor- 
thern and  Southern,  are  passing  away 
at  last  from  the  fooHsh  wrangle  over 


the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  Secession^ 
and  the  only  author  who  has,  during 
the  last  few  weeks— (for  the  volumes 
placed  at  the  head  of  this aiticle.  upon 
which  our  observations  are  to  be  based, 
have  issued  from  the  press  within  the 
past  month)  addressed  the  European 
world  on  the  old  "  Union  for  ever'* 
side  of  the  discussion,  is  an  English- 
man ;  and  his  book  is  a  mere  r^- 
cluiuffee  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  Federal  press  above  two  years 
ago,  and  reiterated  at  that  time  tuque 
ad  nauseam.  Baptist  Noel  has  no 
rival  as  a  compiler.  His  "  Rebellion 
in  America"  is  as  closely  printed,  and 
as  tame  and  unsatisfactory  a  book  as 
ever  scissors  and  paste  put  together. 
The  basis  of  all  his  conclusions  is, 
of  course,  the  sinfulness  of  the  Re- 
bellion. With  such  a  foundation  the 
reader  can  fancy  how  the  author  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  slavery  question 
— with  what  a  light  and  easy  step  be 
trips  over  the  other  great  problems 
involved  in  a  gigantic  revolution,  and 
where,  finally,  he  lands  himself,  under 
the  complacent  idea  that  he  has  van- 
quished all  "sympathizers  with  the 
South,"  and  justified  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's claim  to  be  considered  almost 
an  angel  for  virtue,  and  more  than  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom.  The  work  has 
a  certain  value  from  containing  a  num- 
ber of  documents  of  historical  interest, 
in  connexion  with  the  poUtical  strug- 
gle which  culminated  with  the  election 
of  the  Republican  President<,  but  as  a  , 
commentator  upon  these  Mr.  Noel  has 
no  claim  to  r^ard.  He  is  a  pardzan 
of  the  most  scif-satisfied  order.  His  " 
chapter  on  "Emancipation"  is  Mrs. 
Eemble's  "  Residence  on  a  Georgian 
Plantation"  without  the  pathos  — 
much  of  it  being  doubtless  harrowing 
to  the  feelings,  but  having  little,  prac- 
tically, to  do  with  the  relations  of  the 


*<The  Rifle  and  Fall  of  '  The  Model  Republic'**  By  James  Williams,  late  American 
Minister  to  Turkey.     London:  Richard  Ben tley.  1663. 

**  The  Cotton  Trade :  its  Bearing  upon  the  Prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  Commerce 
of  the  American  Republics,  considered  in  Connexion  with  the  SystemTof  Negro  Slavery 
in  the  Confederate  States."  By  George  M^Henry.  London :  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.  1863. 

"  The  RebeUion  in  America.*'  By  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A.  London  :  Jamee 
Nisbet  and  Co.  1863. 

" Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States;  ApriU-June,  1863."  By  Lieut-Colond  Fm- 
mantle,  Coldstream  Guards.  London  and  Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1868. 
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two  ncesinkabitfng  theeonatiT  above 
sad  below  the  once  femoue  DOider* 
Of  the  horrors  of  skvenr  bo  one 
iMBeds  to  be  informed.  Those  who 
have  the  hardihood  to  defend  the 
^institutioB'*  are  a  miserably  smaJl 
section  of  any  oommonity ;  but  no 
evidenoe  has  yet  been  given  that  ^e 
Iforthem  parties  are  agreed  on  the 
pt^ey  of  fenancipation,  or  that  the 
dominant  section  is  able  to  act  in  the 
matter  agamst  the  opposition  of  the 
ether,  or  even  that  the  extreme  R»- 
pablioans  are  honest  emanoipatovs ; 
And  certainly  thev  have  propoundedno 
feasible  or  just  plan  for  accomplishing 
theslave's  release,  without  proaocinga 
^Hsorganization  of  society,  which  would 
eaiise  luMrrors  worse  tenfold  than  the 
irofst  resalting  from  slavery  itsel£ 
Mr.  Nod,  and  the  small  and  busy 
tarty  of  Federalists  in  England,  have, 
ladeed,  found  a  stimulus  in  the  recent 
foaeesses  of  the  Nor^m  arms ;  but, 
tecording  to  their  own  professions, 
the  eoaquest  of  the  South  would  be 
nothing  without  the  complete  destruc- 
tion <ff  slavery ;  and  the  victorious 
Northerners  seem  less  demonstrative 
about  that  grand,  moral  ezpbit,  as 
their  triumphs  multii^y,  and  the  diS^ 
•tthy  of  oanying  out  Mr.  Lincc^'s 
proclamation  presses.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  the  Presideat  has  spoken 
of  ti^  document  as  the  great  blfinder 
•f  hk  career ;  and  without  taking  for 
true  every  assertion  in  the  public 
press  respecting  one  in  his  position,  it 
M  impossible  not  to  see  that,  should 
Mr.  Lincoln  overran  the  Souths  his 
pledfre  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  Southern  peoi^e  in  weir  negro 
ilaves,and  to  setthoseslaves  at  liberty, 
Irill  involve  him  in  serious  troubles. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  Oon^ 
feder^e  States  is  quoted,  in  order  to 
create  a  sympathy  for  the  North,  on 
the  ground  of  the  former  being  an 
avowed  Slave  Power,  the  practical 
position  of  the  Northern  parties  to- 
wards slavery  is  forflotten,  as  well  as 
the  enmity  (H  the  Northern  popula- 
tion towards  the  negro.  There  is  at 
least  one  great  section  of  the  North- 
ern community  still  in  favour  <^  tip* 
holding  Southefn  slavery,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  will  not  be 
found  in  the  ascendant  at  t!he  next 
presidential  election,  although,  at  pn- 
sent,  certain  casual  successes  of  the 
Federal  arms  have  i^ven  ihehr  ^Iggo- 
a  popular  advantaga  T%ie 
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powerfbl  state  of  New  Yotk  is  un- 
changeably Democratic ;  and  the  free 
black  man  ismore  hardly  treated  there 
than  the  slave  black  man  in  Bich- 
mond  or  Charleston.  The  Northern 
partisans  cannot  drive  fromthe^pubUo 
remembrance  the  dreadfol  soenea 
enacted  in  the  Empire  City,  when  it 
was  thouffht  necessary  by  the  Demo- 
crats of.  New  York  State  to  intimi- 
date the^Opvemmeat  from  pursuing 
tiie  emancipation  theory  beyond  the 
pcnnt  necessary  to  effect  the  hypocri- 
tieal  puipose  of  creating  a  feeling  in 
ftkvour  ot  the  Union  in  foreign  coun- 
triee.  The  writer  of  these  observa- 
tions foll^  into  conversation,  a  shoit 
time  sinceu  with  aa  intelligent  Ameri« 
can,  who  nad  travelled  m  over  the 
continent)  Jrom  the  St  lAwrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Slorida,  and  who,  more* 
over,  was  as  littie  of  a  party-man  as 
can  be  suM>08ed  possible  in  an  Ame- 
ricaiL  He  professed  himself  to  be 
neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Democrat^ 
though  he  yielded  to  no  man  in  aln 
horr^ice  of  slavery ;  and  it  was  hii 
opinion  that  the  war  would  end  in  a 
compromise  with  the  South  (including 
guaqnantees  to  the  Confederates 
sM^t  molestation  in  the  matter  of 
slaveiy)  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  term 
was  comi^eted.  This  result,  he  sup- 
posed, would  occur  whether  the  next 
j^esident  was  as  an  avowed  Demo* 
<Biat^  or  the  reverse :  and,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  statement  as 
a  prophecy,  it  shows  that  the  Amen* 
cans  are  not  inclined  to  choose  Sepa* 
ration  in  preference  to  Union,  with 
Slavery,  should  the  alternative  be  put 
to  them  in  that  shape.  And  if  slavery 
is  to  be  re-established  with  fresh 
guarantees,  to  which  the  whole  power 
of  the  North  will  be  t^edged,  the  last 
state  of  the  slave  will  be  worse  than 
the  first  Far  better  for  his  prospects 
cd  immediate  fair  treatment,  and  of 
ultimate  emancipation,  that  the 
Southern  States  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent, in  which  event  the  unani* 
mous  public  opinion  of  the  Nortii 
would  exert  an  influence  ujxm  the 
SlavePower  to  produce  modifications; 
the  very  preportion  of  the  numbers 
of  \ABckB  and  whites  in  the  South^ 
which  must  increasingly  incline  t6 
the  advantage  of  the  former,  would 
press  for  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  slave  question.  Looking 
forwaid  in  this  way  to  what,  ap- 
paientiy,  must  happen,  and  that  soon, 
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howerer  the  Southerns  may  legislatcL 
the  thoughtful  inauirer  is  not  turned 
aside  by  those  "  tundamental  laws'' 
of  the.  Confederacy  which  Federal 
writers,  like  Mr.  Noel,  are  so  fond  o|; 
parading.  The  three  principal '  are 
these — and  we  state  them  lest  it 
should  be  supposed  that  we  wished 
to  hide  any  portion  of  the  case  : — 
"No  law  denying  or  impairing  the 
right  of  property  in  negro  siaTes 
shall  be  passed. — The  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitbd  to^  all  priyi- 
leges  and  immunities  hi  citizens  in 
the  several  States,  and  shall  haye  the 
right  of  transit  and  sojourn  in  any 
State  of  this  Confederacy,  with  their 
slaves  and  other  property ;  and  the 
right  of  property  m  such  slaves 
shall  not  be  thereby  impaired. — In 
all  such  territory  (all  new  territory), 
the  institution  of  negxp  slavery,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate 
States,  shall  be  recognised  and  pro- 
tected by  Congress  and  by  the 
territorial  governments,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  Confederate 
States  and  territories  shall:  have  the 
right  to  take  to  such  territory  any 
slaves  lawfully  held  by  them  in  any 
of  the  States  or  territories  of  the  Con- 
federate States."  But,  persons  who 
claim  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation 
the  merit  of  having  practically  an-' 
nulled  the  proslave  portions  of  the 
old  Union  Cfonstitution,  unfairly  deny 
to  the  South  the  credit  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  events,  and  sure  to  follow 
upon  the  attempt  to  govern  the  Confe- 
derate States  as  a  separate  nation  in 
time  of  peace.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  issued 
his  emancipation  edict  to  surround 
himself  with  popularity  and  promote 
enlistment,  the  Southern  I^ident 
stated  thus  broadly  the  principles  we 
have  quoted,  in  order  to  rally  the 
white  population  of  the  South  the 
more  enthusiastically  round  the  pal- 
metto flag ;  and  he,  too,  as  the  war 
has  made  progress,  has  been  obliged 
to  shift  his  ground.  He  has  accepted 
the  services  of  negroes  in  semi-military 
employments,  necessity  forcing  him 
so  lar  in  the  direction  of  emancipation. 
Nor  do  we  see  the  least  reason  for 
doubting  that,  rather  than  yield  to  the 
**  hated  Yankee,"  the  Southerns  would 
declare  all  their  slaves  free,  either  to 
secure  assistance  in  the  field,  or  to 
procure  the  intervention  of  foreign 
powers  in  their  favour.  Enough  has 
been  said,  therefore,  to  show  that 


even  as  a  slavery  question,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  simple  of  solution  as  the 
Noels  and  Beechers  imagine. 

There  is  that  in  the  title  of  Mr. 
Williams's  book  which  carries  us 
beyond  the  superficiality  and  feeble- 
ness of  the  work  on  which  our  pre- 
vious observations  have  proceeded. 
"The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Model 
Republic  "  is  a  fair  subject  now  for 
the  thoughtful  essayist,  since  "  fall " 
it  certainly  has  done,  whatever  the 
irate  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the  only  less 
querulous  Mr.  Bright,  may  have  to 
say  on  the  matter.  Into  whatever 
form  of  government  the  residual  States 
ultimately  sink,  the  Republic  is  gone, 
the  "model"  is  broken,  and  Europe 
can  no  longer  be  desired  to  look  west- 
ward for  the  perfection  of  political 
institutions.  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
author  of  a  previous  work  published 
during  1863,  entitled  "The  South 
Vindicated."  It  was  not  a  very  satis- 
factory book.  It  had  too  many  of 
the  faults  of  Mr.  Noel's  "Rebellion  in 
America."  It  seemed  to  have  been, 
to  use  a  builder's  phrase,  nm  up  in  a 
hurry.  The  writer,  besiaes,  bore  him- 
self less  as  a  judge  than  as  a  retained 
advocate.  The  volume  before  us, 
however,  is  better  worthy  of  his  pen. 
Mr.  Williams  served  the  old  Amencan 
(Government  as  its  minister  to  Turkey, 
and  thoui^h  removed  to  a  distance  so 
immense  from  local  strifes  and  hatreds, 
seems  to  have  imbibed  as  thorough  a 
dislike  to  the  Yankee  as  any  resident 
in  the  CaroUnas.    He  sets  out  certain 

Eropositions,  however,  as  the  points 
e  hopes  to  prove,  which  show  him 
still  true  to  Bepublioanism.  He  does 
not  think  the  Union  broke  down  in 
conseouence  of  the  internal  difficulties 
caused  by  slavery.  Slavery,  as  he 
supposes,  rather  tended  to  pi«eerye 
it  Nor  can  he  think  that  the  "free 
institutions"  of  the  country  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  catastrophe. 
One  of  the  titles  of  his  second  chapter 
is^  "The  fact  of  the  rupture  of  the 
Union  does  not  prove  the  inefficiency 
of  Republican  Gk)vemment"  But, 
strangely  enough,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  to  this  very  cause, 
and  to  none  other,  the  failure  was 
owing.  The  Presidential  election,  be 
says,  was  "the  Pandora's  box,  which 
attaracted  and  collected  within  itself 
the  various  elements  of  ill,  only  to 
expand,  develop,  and  then  scatter 
them  broadcast  through  the  land." 
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The  plan  to  be  followed  in  providing 
a  chief  executiye  head  for  the  g<>- 
▼ernment  Iras  long  k  subject  of  dia- 
eossion   with  the  *' fathers  of  the 
American  Union."     Much  diversity 
of  opinion   prevailed  regarding  it. 
and  the  metnod  finally  adopted,  or 
electing  the  President  bv  a  popular 
vote,  was  much  objected  to  oj  the 
aagest  of  those  great  men.    It  is  Re- 
markable, at  the  same  time,  that  the 
evil  which  tiiey  feared  would  arise 
from  such  a  mode  of  choice  has  not 
resulted,  while  a  worse  has  arisen  in 
place  of  it    They  apprehended  that 
the  President  mignt  become  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power,  and  en- 
deavour tosecure  himself  permanently 
in  the  office  of  which  the  Constitution 
gave  him  but  a  brief  tenure.     No 
American   President,   however,  has 
attempted  a  Napoleonian  coup  d'etat 
On  the  other  hand,  what  die  "fa- 
thers** never  dreanlit  of  happened. 
The  struggles  for  the  presidential 
chair  contaminated  the  whole  body 
of  political  aspirants,  and  affected 
injuriously  the  character  df  all  public 
men.    In  course  of  time,  obscurity 
and  insignificance  "became  a  surer 
passport  to  the  presidency  than  the 
highest  abilities  of  statesmanship." 
"Many  feared   that   the  President 
might  perpetuate  his  power  by  the 
employment   of  the   appliances   of 
office;  yet  none  of  the  wise  men  ^ho 
filmed  the  Oondtitution  had  any  ap- 
prehension that,  before  the  lapse  of 
naif  a  century,  the  re-election  of  an 
executive  chief,  irfter  one  term  of  ser- 
vice, would  be  rendered  impossible 
by  the  determined  opposition  of  pre- 
viously disappointed   or   expectant 
office-seekers.'^     Biit,  however   the 
members  of  the  Oonstitutiotoal  Con- 
vention may  have  thonght,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  ^as  the  essential  prin- 
ciple 01  Republicanism,  and  would  be 
contended  for  as  such  to-morrow.   So 
that  the  author  cannot  admit  the 
evils  resulting  from  thence,  and  at 
the  same  time  allege  that  Republican- 
ism has  not  failed. 

It  is  true,  that  the  original  pltm 
contemplated  an  Electoral  College ; 
but  it  became  a  nullity;  _1te<^ttse  it 
was  simply  inconsisteit  v\\ik  the  Re- 
publican idea.  lA  VJwrjr  ft^  ^rs, 
the  choice  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
people  directly,  and  has  so  oontinued. 
Kothmg  could  be  stronger,  in  fact, 


than  Mr.  Williams's  language  with 
regard  to  the  demoralizing  influence 
of  the  quadrennial  pMnmnU. 


**Qreater  even  than  the  material  hija- 
ries  inflicted  was  the  moral  influenoe  o# 
these  dectkms  upon  the  popular  mind.  A 
majority,  without  reference  to  qualifications 
or  integrity,  or  honesty,  was  endowed  with 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  supreme 
power.  The  people  were  taught  to  accept 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
as  the  will  of  Omnipotence.  The  voice  of 
the  peopAe,  thus  announced,  was  the  voice 
of  Qod.  Constitutional  limitations  were 
epiisidered  as  unwise  and  unjust  restrictions 
upon  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment;  and 
politicians  and  place-seekers,  more  or  less 
holdly  or  covertly,  announced  the  doctrine, 
that  the  win  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by 
a  majority,  or  even  scruples  of  conscience, 
in  regard  to  certain  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, justified  a  violation  of  the  oaths  of 
office  which  the  elected  oflieial  was  required 
jlPtake  on  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.*' 

This  expresses  in  brief  what  all 
observers  of  American  politics  have 
seen  illustrated  in  the  party  conflicta 
of  that  country  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  at  least,  but  it  also 
effectually  overturns  the  writer's  Re- 
publican position,  and  warns  him,  as 
a  Southern,  to  guard  against  similar 
evils  by  a  political  organization  in 
the  Confederate  States  tending  more 
towards  the  old  monarchical  institu- 
tions, which  reject  the  perilous  no- 
velty of  universal  suffrage.    Mr.  Wil- 
liams's description  of  the  Party  Con- 
ventions, and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  choose  their  presidential  candi- 
date, is  graphic  and  even  amusing. 
He   reports  or  composes  a  tvpical 
congratulatory  address  (spoken  by  the 
friend  of  the  nominee  after  every- 
thing has  been  an-anged),  in  which 
the  direction  of  the   references   is 
easily  understood.  The  speaker  dwells 
upon  a  characteristic  incident  of  the 
early  life  of  the  embryo  President, 
amid  peals  of  cheerina  :    "  He  was 
distinguished  among  all  the  stalwart 
youths  of  his  native  country  as  an 
unrivalled  rail-splitter,"— 

"  Our  next  President  (loud  cheers)— he 
who,  in  the  providence  of  Heaven,  and  by 
the  fiat  of  the  American  people,  will  be 
shortlv  called  to  fiU  the  most  exalted  sta- 
tion ever  occupied  by  man  on  the  green 
surface  of  God*8  footstool  (tumultuous  and 
long-continued  applause),  having  been  in- 
formed that  a  poor  widow,  residfaig  in  his 
n^hbourhood,  had  met  with  the  heavy 
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%o  Hm  gcoond,  shooldered  lii8«x:e,  and 
marching  atraiglit  into  the  forest,  set  to 
work,  and  scarcely  pauseii  to  take  a  long 
bitaCh,  ttntil  he  had  actually  iplit  two 
Iftvndred  rails,  which  he  forthwith  caused 
to  be  conveyed  te  ihe  ^afflicted  lady  (fan- 
meitse  eensatfon).  I  wfll  not  attempt, 
added  the  orator,^  to  deeoribe  the  jjey  and 
gratttnde  which  penet^ted  the  besom  ot 
that  bereaved  and  almoet^  heart-brokett 
lady,  when  the  generous  and.  noble  action 
was  made  known  to  her.  Bat  the  moaaich, 
who  vainly  aeeksbeneitth  his  golden  canopy, 
a  feverish  rest,  to  fit  him  for  the  joylesa 
pageantry  of  the  morrow,  might  Well  envy 
the  peaeefnl  chamber  and  the  happy  dreams 
which  we  may  sappose  welcomed  onr  future 
Pveriderit  Uf  his  homtde  coveh  upon  thcf 
night  ef  thatmemorable  day.  • 
What  a  sedsatien  will  it  oreate  mmcsff 
the  monaroha  and.  rtheir  oocotiers,  as  well 
aa  among  the  downtrodden  millions  of  dm 
Old  WorM,  when  they-feoeive  the  momen* 
tons  faitelligence,  that  he,  who  will  soon  be 
the  g^reatest  and  the  loftiest  of  all-eaithly 
fillers,  has  been  selected  from  amongst  the 
•tardy,  hard-fisted  Wood- choppers  of  the 
httskwoods  -^  the  Far  West  1  (great  ap* 
pliiusa).** 

/This  extract,  from  a  demagogue's 
eulogy  of  the  four  yevs*  soyereign 
that  now  k»  oonstitutes  an  instructive 
episode  in  the  complete  proof  Kiven, 
bv  the  late  American  Minister  at  4^ 
Court  of  the  Sultan,  that  the  Model 
Bepublic  contained,  from  the  first,  the 
seeds  of  a  mortal  disease.  Would  it 
not,  then,  be  the  merest  fanaticism  to 
impute  the  dissolution  toslsvery  alone; 
forgetting  the  enormous  abuses  of 
presidential  power,  the  corrupt  dis- 
pensation of,patrona£CLand  the  de- 
moralization produced  by  the  chang- 
ing of  officials,  down  even  to  the 
minor  trades,  when  the  chair  passed 
from  the  occupancy  of  one  party's 
favourite  to  the  nominee  of  another  I 
The  truth  is,  to  use  a  Scriptural  fi^re, 
the  whole  heart  was  sick ;  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the. 
foot,  in  American  society,  there  was 
an  universal  putrescence,  when  the 
crisis  arose.  Had  there  been  virtue, 
ability,  and  experience  among  the 
public  men  of  the  country,  her  trial 
might  have  been  surmcfunted  without 
bloodshed  or  disorganization ;  but  In 
the  working  of  republican  institu- 
tions, weakness  had  been  generated 
and  not  strength.  Things  had  been 
Ijettine  worse  year  by  year,  and  therq 
IS  really  less  iof  ^cynicism  thaa  may.  be 
mpposed  in  th&mnu&aryaieflaHp^te 


tkat  ItM  been  ^^ren  of  the  oonfliet^  itt 
merely  the  ^'buming  of  ^e  dirtiest 
ehimney  that  was  ever  set  on  fire." 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  William^ 
it  is  right  to  menticai  that  be  has  % 
plan  for  reconciling  democratic  insta- 
tutioQs  with  stability  and  purity  of 
admi^istration.  It  may  be  expressed 
in  a  sort  of  j^thegm— *'  Always  s 
President,  but  never  an  election."  H« 
would  fix  the  presidential  tenn  at 
e^ht,  "or  better,  ten  years,'*  and  pro- 
vide thi^  the  Senate  should  sup^ 
the  Presidents  aooording  to  the  senio*- 
ritv  of  their  service  in  that  body,  ihm 
oldest  to  be  President,  when  a  vacaae^ 
oeeutced,  by  virtue  of  his  ixsitioii,  and 
tiie  31^  oldest  Vice-Plmdeot.  Tho 
United  States'  Senate  has  certainly 
been  ^e  sin^e  relieving  feature  of 
tite  Bepublican  e^Btem ;  but  as  tbe 
adoption  of  Mr.  Williams's  soggestton 
would  be  an  abridgment  of  the  popii- 
lar' power,  and  in  £Act  the  introduce 
ti«&f  80  hkv,  of  the  principles  of  a 
flicmarehieal  oona^tution,  the  pro* 
posal  would  not  be  listened  to  for  » 
monMDt— at  all  events,  in  the  Kortfa-^ 
em  States.  The  public  virtue  which 
would  ^ead  a  people  to  amend  their 
political  arranffements,  by  curtailing 
the  influence  of  the  mob,  and  deprive 
iai;  demagogues  of  the  opportunity  of 
using  ihm  party  oiynuusationa  foe 
personal  advantage,  does  not  exiatr 
m  America.  The  writer  with  whom 
we  are  dealing  is  not  unaware,  indeed^ 
df  the  strenrai  of  the  influences  in 
favonr  of  ^at  would  be  called  a 
*'  free  and  popular  election,"  as  con- 
taiasted  with  his  reactionary  old-world 
project 

"The  irritations,**  he  says,  ** eagenderaci 
by  tiie  distribution  of  the  offices  upon  Um 
comn^enoement  of  every  new  presidential 
term  were  the  natural  and  inevitable  resolta 
of  the  system  of  President-making,  which 
during  tiie  later  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Union  became  the  general  practice.  The 
Mme  cause  created  the  necessity  for  the 
^xpul^n  from  office  of  all  those  'Who 
held  over  by  appohitment  of  the  pre*' 
ceding  President.  These  were  deplorable 
evils;  but  under  the  operation  of  snch-.i^ 
sygtem  there  was  no  remedy.  The  rigid 
rules  of  party  warfare,  which  announced  as 
leading  ideas  *  rotation  in  office,^  and  *  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,*  were  populf  ^ 
just  in  the  proportion  which  the  '  outs  bore 
to  the  *hiA,*that  being  something  Kke  a 
thousand  to  one  -silenced  every  mutrmur  «l 
opposBBbn.  The  *ms*  were  hi  faet  oblig»(| 
t^be  silnt  wHaeMs  of  all  ths  preinfi^ioaa 
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ftarHmirownttiteuitiuiL  Tiny  hsd  (^Ulned 
Ibdr  offm  iilaeee  by  the  «p|^oiti«n  ef  the 
party  gnflkitiDe  Co  thte  wh«  had  pnceded 
ihem,  mod  af  t«r  all,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  fairness  in  the  arrangement  which  satie- 
fled  the  consciences,  while  it  kept  open  the 
kreniies  of  hope  to  mnltitndes  who  were 
looking  wiih  lon^g  eyes  to  the  Enjoyment 
If  perquisites  -which  h&d  'b«en  kmg  sought 
Iter,  but  whlohf  somdlowor  other,  had  ahntys 
shded  tbtir  grasp.** 

We  we  not  ^atlrely  u&familisr  in 
these  Yontitnes  wit^  the  depmvmg 
^Bmiai  ^  pbtce-hantiag''  apon  parly 
polttieuuu:  bat  let anronebonadv 
what  wcmid  be  thei^emt  to  the  publie 
maa]M,  and  the  hcmonr  and  santy  ef 
^  natioiif  i£y  when  the  liberab  went 
DQl;  afid  the  OonserratiTea  came  ia, 
er  vice  verwA^  every  petty  official  weie 
chtagBd,  ddwaixi  -the  iide-wailer,  or 
Yoboraiiiste  deric^the  oonntry  being 
fOfefBed  in  perioda  of  four  ireore 
altenately;  by -these  eaid  by  iJioae, 
eaetesetof  plnnderen  imxions  only  to 
make  themoetof  lnftteoure:of  apiuiar 
tion.  Those  who  hope  to  profit  by 
thie  eyiAem  are  not  likely  to  sedc  to 
^umge  it ;  ao-we  may  take  it  as  eertain 
4at  the  fian  of  chooraig  a  Presideiit 
\jf  aeniontv  from  the  Senate  will 
nerer  be  adopted,  unleee  the  Ameri- 
cana become  more  oonriBoed  of  the 
lediiireof  tiB«:RepitUican'aystem  than 
we  have  any^Teason  to  bmieve  even 
^  Aioet  thou^^ttful  among  thearate. 
The  history  c^  their  presidential  eam- 
p^gBshaBfioany^hidicrooa  and  painful 
"eptsedee^  the  issne  tunung  oommanly 
«fon  no  poHtioal  or  socml  principle, 
and  the  victory  being  not  unne* 
^^Hf  won  hy  an  ^^tfnl  calnmny 
agnnat  the  opposing  party,  ciTvulated 
4n  the  nick  of  time  through  every 
jonmal  in  the  cotrntry,  oft^  by  Im 
ine  employment  of  money. 

At  the  best  of  times  the  considera- 
tions presented  to  the  popular  odnd 
wcfe  most  successful  when  most  ex- 
citing, and  fanaticism  and  •  violent 
paamons  became  the  instruments  of 
weHdentiaWtmbttion*  Butthefieople 
lOved  to  have  it*  so.  They  even  w- 
^!ted  hi  the  tnmvoftl  v  and  at  tiffs 
tt^metit  a  latge  is^idiiY)f  the^-iuft'^ 
"keeping  xtri  their  beartfiT^With'  the  con- 
Bolatoiy  thought  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's term  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
that  it  may  be  their  turn  next  to  riot 
and  grow  fat  in  Washington^ 

Mr.  M'Heary'ft  boekm  the  Cotton 
fmisiiia^ootaigoi  ai^aubjeet*  fewwei 


mseniaion 'tis  there  is  m  ^ppm  Uiuitgr 
6f  entering  upon  in  thn  paper,  itn, 
however,  worthy  of  the  closet  atten^- 
tfon.  The  facts  and  figures  stated  %j 
him— ^we  are  bound  to  say  with  im- 
partiality— dissipate  a  number  of 
current  fallacie^  among  which  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  classing  the 
dream  of  a  cotton  supply  frcnn  ^ 
£ast 'Indies  sufficient  to  render  Lan- 
cashire independent  of  theSouthem 
States  of  America.  The  writer  re- 
miilds  the  English  public  that  India, 
tinlike  the  Southern  Coniedenun^,  isa 
maiiufacturingas  well  as  a  producing 
country,  and  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  supplies  from  thence 
have  be^  a  lessemng  of  thestocks  om 
huid,  under  the  operation  of  high 
pnoes.  In  1861,  out  of  6,000,000 
wles  of  cotton  stud  to  havebeenpro- 
duced  in  India  (the  statement  is  verv 
4loubtful,  and  two  million  bales  would, 
.probably,  be  a  more  correct  estimate), 
we  got  under  1,000,000  bales,  the 
rest  having  been  manufactured,  not- 
withstanding the  large  importation 
into  India  of  British  manfacured 
goods. 

**  To  the  minds  of  many  persons  (Miys 
Mr.  M*HenTT)  it  is  qnite  clear  that  the 
pe^le  of  Eng^nd  must  consent  to  abaftd^n 
tikcreotton  trade,  or  again  tnm  their  eyes 
westward  for  suppKes.  An  aigmnent  has 
recently  been  brongfat  fevwacd,  however, 
that  Great  Britain  might  be  better  off  with- 
out the  industrial  pursuits  of  Lancashire, 
and  other  districts  having  similar  occupa- 
tions, or,  at  least,  that  their  advantage  to 
the  country  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
and  this  theory  its  advocates  attepapt  to 
substantiate  by  referring  to  the  large 
GoVennnental  rtiurus  sh^e  the  trade  be- 
came dfaoinished.  They  omit  to  take  into 
considwation  that  the  peq>le  of  lUs  coun- 
try held  three  ytaars*  supply  of  American 
cotton,  and  goods  and  yams  made  there- 
from, at  home  and  abroad,  which  had  been 
*  laid  in*  at  a  rate  of  under  sevenpence  per 
pound,  and  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  that 
aci^itmulation  has  been  *  dealt  out*  to  meet 
the  d^niirtid  at  unprecedented  profits—thus 
constittrting '  an  equivalent  to' a  most  gi- 
gairtio  moAotMly.  It  wUl  be  remembered 
that,  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1861,  miny 
of  thevzpnrteri  of  Mandiester  goods  wvre 
•compened  to  suspend  payment  by  reason  of 
their  Miability  to  dispose  of  thehr  shipments, 
except';!^  ruinous  si^fices,  while  o^ers 
were  on'  ihe  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
^time*  gnnted  by  the  creditors  of  the 
bouses  thai  had  failed  gave  them  an  oppor- 
twfity'to  take  advantage  of  the  r^  in 
prkMSt^and  Uray  sdid  out  at  haaOsottie  firo- 
4tb§.  Jlkt^  ifaat^aMfrei  aot  oolyt  ab]#4o 
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UMimn  iMtjmeiit,  but  found  themsehres  in 
poasesrion  of  a  large  snrpliu ;  whereas,  had 
the  Soathern  crop  of  1861^8,500,000 
bales been  let  loose,  such  a  farther  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  their  merchandize  would 
have  ensued  as  to  have  caused  their  ho{>e* 
less  downfall,  and  an  universal  distress,  of 
a  different  character  from  that  which  is 
existing,  would  have  prevaQed  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts,  sensibly  aifecting 
the  whole  commercial  and  financial  lute- 
rests  of  the  kingdom.** 

In  1860,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  machine  goods,  throughout  the 
world,  was  estimated  at  2,400,000,0d0 
lbs.,  and  of  this,  the  raw  material  was 
oontributed  by  the  Southern  States 
of  America  to  the  extent  of 
1.650,000,000  lbs.  These  figures, 
tnough  only  an  approziroaticm,  are 
sufficient  proof  that  India  cannot  be 
expected  to  supplv  to  England  the  loss 
of  the  Southern  fields— a  fact  which 
has  an  important  bearing,  both  upon 
the  political  and  the  labour  question 
in  America. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  these 
discussions  on  the  drier  order  of  facts 
and  questions,  cursory  as  they  are,  to 
dip  into  two  other  books,  just  pub- 
lished, in  one  of  which,  at  least,  much 
interesting  matter  is  to  be  found. 
Our  reference  is  not  to  Mrs.  Green- 
how's  narratire  of  her  imprisonment 
1^  Washington  during  the  **  the  first 
2«ar  of  abolition  rule,^  but  to  Colonel 
Fremantle's  sketches  and  pleasing 
story  of  his  "Three  Months' Tour  in 
the  Southern  States."  Mrs.  Green- 
how  may  be  dismissed  with  little 
more  than  the  statement  that  she  is 
rather  a  strongiiiinded  lady,  of  the 
most  yiolent  Bouthem  sympathies, 
who,  at  the  period  of  the  origin  of 
the  war,  redded  at  Washington,  and 
employed  herself  in  obtaininjg,  by  all 
the  means  within  her  power,  infbrma- 
tion,  military  and  otherwise,  calcula- 
ted to  be  of  use  to  the  Southern  lead** 
era  She  appears  to  hare  been  suc- 
oessful  to  such  a  degree  las  to  make 
herself  an  object  of  special  dislike  to 
the  Republican  Government  She 
helped  to  spoil  the  Northern  plan 
for  conducting  the  first  battle  of  Bull's 
Run  by  communicating  it  to  General 
Beauregard,  and  seems  to  bai^  found 
no  difficulty  in  inducing  Federal  offi- 
oers  to  betray  to  her  the  most  impor- 
tant secrets.  Her  book  is  of  the  most 
^sensational"  description  through- 
oai,  and  if  the  aotkor  be  a  hit  q^- 


men  of  any  lai^ge  daSs  of  the  Southern 
ladies,  they  are  only  less  formidable 
enemies  than  their  lords.  After  read- 
ing the  vitriolic  sentences  of  Mrs. 
GreenhoWp  when,  she  is  in  her  hidieet 
Win  of  angry  'denunciation  of  the 
Yankees,  we  can  easily  see  our  way 
to  endorse  the  statement  that "  the 
Confederacy  owes  as  much  to  its  fe- 
mide  as  to  its  male  population." 
Among  other  passages  m  the  book 
that  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  say 
are  particularly  femmine,  there  is  one 
in  which  Mrs.  Ldncoln  is  ^photo- 
graphed." According  to  the  Southern 
Bmner,  she  is  a  "short,  broad,  flat 
figure,  with  sallow,  mottled  com- 
plexion, light  gray  eyes,  scant  m- 
lashes,  aDcT  thm  pinched  lips.  She 
wears  a  "scornful  expression,"  it  ap- 
pears, since  she  became  Presldentess 
— for  Madame  Lincoln  does  really 
exercii(e,  according  to  Mrs.  Green- 
how,  considerable  power  in  the  State 
Among  the  lively  pencillings  of  the 
Southern  censor  there  is  ako  a  very 
womanish  and  waspish  account  of 
the  same  lady's  personal  appearance  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  which 
took  place  when  ^Old  Abe"  came 
into  office.  The  ladies  of  the  foreign 
ministers  having  arrived  «i  grand 
tenue  at  the  White  House,  were 
ushered  rather  unoeremonioudy  into 
one  of  the  reception  rooms,  where, 
when  speculation  had  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted itself,  the  wife  of  the  first 
citizen  appeared — "a  small,  dowdy- 
looking  woman,  with  artificial  flowers 
in  her  hair."  1%e  lady  who  writes 
thiw  tartly  of  her  Yankee  sister  has 
given  us  her  own  portrait  as  a  frontis- 

Siece,  and  we  may  be  allowed,  pro- 
ably,  so  far  to  imitate  her  style  as  to 
add,  that  her  own  beauty  is  not  by 
any  means  of  a  character  to  astound 
us.  Here  is  a  story  we  think  we  saw 
something  of  before,  but  it  loses  no- 
thing, of  course,  as  told  by  Mrs.  Green- 
how: — 

**  Mrs.  Lincoln  asserts  wHfa  g^reat  energy 
ker  right  to  a  flhare  of  the  distribatUm  of  th* 
esteentiye  patronage  She  had  received  as 
a  preeent,  from  a  man  named  Lammoa,  a 
magnificent  carriage  and  hones,  promlanig 
him  in  return  the  marshalship  of  the  district 
of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  oflloea 
in  the  gift  of  the  Execntiye.  Mr.  Lincola 
had,  however,  determined  to  bestow  it  upon 
another  applicant,  who  had  also  paid  hh 
douemtr  [it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  wri- 
ter offen  no  proof  of  tfaeae  i 
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an  to  be  takn  for  vbat  thcj  are  worth], 
ad  who  was  in  attei^nce,  waiting  to  ro:; 
ccire  the  commission,  wnich  was  then  Wing 
nsde  oat  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  into  the 
P^dent*8  office,  asked  what  commission  it 
was  that  he  was  signing,  and,  on  being  told, 
Kixedit  from  his  hjuida,  and  tore  it  in  pieces, 
■lyiBg  that  she  had  promised  it  tp  ^  Lafnr 
■on,"  and  lie  should  Iiave  it,  ebe  her  name 
was  not  *  Mai7  Lincoln.*  ** 

When  the  Federal  agents  entered 
the  reaidenoe  of  Mra.  Greenhow,  in 
Washington,  to  place  her  under  arrest, 
and  search  her  premises  and  person, 
she  hadreiy  important  papers,  which 
the  contrived  artfully  to  keep  from 
them,  eating  one  of  tnem.  Respect- 
log  these  exploits,  she  makes,  herself, 
the  mascoline  comment,  ^  that  the 
devil  a  no  match  for  a  clever  woman." 
It  is  a  curioos  illustration  of  the  ez-^ 
dtement  that  prevails  in  American 
society,  to  find  that  this  shrewd 
person  believes  an  attempt  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Abolitionists  to 
poison  President  Buchanan.  To  (^rry 
out  their  diabolical  scheme,  it  appears 
that  they  purchased  thirtv  pounds  of 
arsenic !  It  is  coolly  added  ^*  between 
fifty  and  sixty  persons  fell  victims 
to  this  wholesale  poisonins  experi- 
ment" Mrs.  Greenhow  miuces  li^ht 
of  M^ellan  as  a  soldier.  Brigadier- 
Oeneral  Butler,  of  New  Orleans  cele* 
hrity,  is  naturaUy  her  abhorrence.  Mr. 
Secretary  Seward  does  not  escape  well 
from  her  hands.  Jove  nods  at  times, 
and  Bir.  Seward,  who  is  as  reticent  as 
Talleyrand  in  tne  morning^  is,  after 
supper,  genial  and  confidential  Fre- 
mont is  a  ^  peculator,"  and  Fremont 
g^  was  a  French  dancing-master. 
Stanton  is  arrogant  and  servile.  In 
fact,  Mrs.  Greenhow  has  a  good  word 
for  none  of  her  country's  enemies. 
They  had  in  her  an  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome prisoner,  and,  despite  all  their 
Ffecautions,  she  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  assist  her  countrymeiLby 
sending  them  timely  information.  Her 
boot  however,  wiU  do  the  Southern 
Confederacy  no  service  in  this  eoun- 
trjT.  It  is  written  in  too  angry  a 
■mrit,  and,  in  faot,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  proving  how  determined  the 
Southeraers  are  to  fight,  as  their  foes 
•ay,  **  to  the  Intter  end,"  and  how  en- 
tirely impossiUe  it  is  that  these  two 
peoples  can  ever  again  be  reconciled, 
•0  as  to  live  peaceably  together  under 
a  joint  rule. 
We  are  anxious  to  pass  to  Colonel 


Fremantle^s  work,  which  will  be  found 
full  of  interest,  as  a  plain,  straight- 
forward account  ot  what  befell  the 
tourist,  and  of  what  he  saw,  during 
his  three  months  of  travel  through 
the  South.  The  style  is  dear  and 
correct ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  verges 
on  the  picturesque.  In  the  first  plaoiL 
the  author  bears  the  most  willing  ana 
hearty  testimony  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Southerners.  Wherever  m 
went  with  Confederate  oflSoers, 
whether  they  had  much  or  little, 
there  was  a  part  for  the  English  mili- 
tary man,  although  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  toun  the  Southerners 
were  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  at  the 
conduct  of  England  towards  them. 
He  found  among  them  the  manners 
of  gentlemen.  They  had  gone  into 
the  war  in  no  reckless  spirit,  but  with 
a  resolve  to  secure  independence  for 
their  country^  and  their  patriotie 
ardour  was  mcreasinff  with  their 
sacrifices  and  difficmties.  Their 
soldiery  were  often  put  to  sore  shifts, 
long  and  harassing  marches,  scantiness 
of  food  and  clothing,  the  necessity  to 
fight  battle  after  battle  with  the 
shortest  intervals  for  rest  and  re- 
organization. Still  the  practised 
eje  of  the  traveller  detected  no  indis- 
cipline, no  fatal  irregularities,  no 
excesses.  In  great  part  this  satisfao* 
tory  condition  of  the  Southern  troops 
is  due  to  their  extreme  respect 'K>r 
their  generala  Lee,  Beauregard, 
Lonestreet,  Johnstone,  Jackson,  Polk, 
Hardee,  Ripley — these  are  all  names 
deeply  rooted  m  the  affections  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  almost  worship- 
ped by  the  rank  and  file.  The  prin- 
cipal title  of  these  leaders  to  respect 
is  their  personal  courage.  The  Con- 
federates have  shown  that  they  do  not 
underrate  strategic  talent — their  com- 
manders have  lately  made  sonoe  of  the 
ablest  dispositions,  and  worked  out 
seme  of  the  most  masterlv  plots  ever 
known  in  warfare ;  but  before  their 
men  placed  confidence  in  them  they 
were  obliged  to  prove  that  they  de- 
served it,  by  exposing  themselves  to 
real  and  visible  perils.  The  Southern 
troops  seem  to  have  a  theory  that  no 
one  can  be  an  able  general  who  is 
not  a  notably  brave  man. 

The  author  of  this  work  adds 
greatly  to  its  interest  by  supplying 
portraits  of  Mr.  Jefierson  Davis,  ana 
of  Generals  Lee.  Longstreet  Polk, 
and  Beauregard,  the  heads  of  the  Con- 
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■allow  man,  with  rather  a  **  Yaakea^ 
faoe,  bal  sot  ongentlemantike  in 
appearanoe.  He  has  a  ffood  head. 
IMTQiiiiaeiit  oheek-bones  and  chin,  ana 
a  firm  mouth.  His  aspect  ia  that  of 
a  self-poaseseedi  sagacious,  coasden^ 
tious  person,  who  might,  one  would 
say,  he  enlnisted  with  the  most  im* 
portant  responsibilities,  and  relied  on 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  all  times 
po  the  utmost  of  his  poweia.  Although 
l«ased  a  soldier^e  is  the  statesman 
of  the  South.  His  &oe  bears  tvaoes 
of  hard  work;  and,  since  the  war 
began,  he  must  hare  nndeiKone  an 
almost  sunerhuman  amount  ef  Ubonr; 
Next  to  him,  the  most  remarkable 
Southern  is  Qeneral  Lee,  the  great 
Virgiaian  commander.  He  is  an  ex-* 
eee£nglv  handsome  man,  eourteous, 
di^fied,  brave  as  a  lion,  yet  gentle 
withal,  and  cbeerf  oL  He  has  none  of 
the  small  American  vices.  He  does 
not  driuk,  or  gamble,  or  smoke,  off 
chew,  or  swear.  On  the  most  arduous 
marenes  he  looks  smart  and  clean. 
He  (generally  rides  a  handsome  horse, 
and  m  that  respect  alone  is  ''particu- 
lar." He  is  fifty-six  years  of  age,  tall, 
well-proportioned,  and  vigorous.  He 
roughs  it  with  his  men,  and  is  theii 
idol.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  religious  man,  and  is  a  member  m 
the  CSittrch  of  England.  "Stonewall'^ 
Jackson  had  the  highest  oonfidenee  in 
his  military  judgment  He  is,  in 
short,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  and  has  done 
more  for  its  cause  than  any  other  man, 
hardly  excepting  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
him?^.  Alter  Jjee,  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  is  that  of  Longstre^ 
He  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  and 
forty-three  years  of  age,  stout,  well- 
built,  resolute,  the  special  admirer 
and  trusted  lieutenant  of  Lee,  who 
has  been  eo-operating  with  him  oif 
late  with  great  adroitness.  Long- 
street  is  eonsidered  the  "  best  lighter 
in  iAie  whole  army.''  He  is  a  rigiA 
disciplinarian,  and  has  frequently 
restrained  his  soldiers  when  they 
manifested  a  desire  to  plunder  the 
Korthems  and  devastate  their  soil 
fie  is  particularly  taciturn,  but  when 
once  induced  to  throw  off  his  rcr 
•erve,  his  observations  prove  him 
io  be  an  intelligent  man  and  oom* 
lietent  soldier.     Colonel  Vtmiuaxtiip 


ibwdhb'Stafli  as  wettis^tiioae  of  tte 
oliier  Soutiiem  generals,  to  be  com- 
posed  of  thorough  gentlemen.  Bean- 
regard  and  Longstreet  are  nearly  of 
an  agp,  the  former,  perhaps,  being  s^ 
couple  of  years  older,  though  he  lodk% 
younger.  His  hair  has  become  mudx 
moce  gnj,  some  affirm,  ''from  thfi 
cares  ana  anxietiea  of  the  last,  twa 
years."  ''  The  real  and  less  romantic 
teaaon,"  savs  the  author,  ''ia  to  be 
found  in  the  ri^pdity  of  the  Yankee 
blockade,  which  mtemptt  the  ax^val 
of  articles  of  toilette."  He  is  rftthen 
a  handsome  man,  and  speaks  Fi«iMli 
fluently.  Beauregard  ia  a  New  Or^ 
leans  creole.  He  has  not  <mlj  senrad 
the  Southern  (Government  weU  an 
an  engineer  officer,  but  haa  a  spe* 
dal  orguiising  talent ;  the  ViigiBian 
•end  Tennesseeananniea  were  broHght 
to  their  present  efficient  by  his  ef^ 
forts.  He  oonceives  a  war  between 
the  Northern  States  and  England  te 
be  inevitable,  and  thinks  onr  beat 
policy  would  be  to  form  an  aHimnof 
with  the  South,  so  that,  whenever  aa 
attempt  was  made  cm,  Canada,  they 
might  assist  us  by  marching  into  the 
Federal  territory. 

This  does  not  seem  the  plaoe  to 
enter  npon  a  discussion  of  the  general 
prospects  of  the  Ckmfedecacy,  or  the 
relations  of  the  European  IVwrera 
towanta  it  Nor  wonld  it  serve  ai^ 
purpose  to  i9)ecuhite  mNMl^  miktu^ 
situation — ^wh^er  Waahingtom  ie 
likely  to  be  entered  by  Lee,  or  Rich* 
mond  by  Meade;  whether  Charkarton, 
like  the  impr^^ble  SebastoiM>l,  wiH 
succumb  at  last,  and  Tennessee  be 
cleared  of  Confederates ;  or  whetlier 
^agg,  r^foroed  br  Johnston,  wiH 
recover  the  ehacaoter  he  lost  at  Gh  ick*- 
mauga,  and,  in  ooi^pnction  with  Ixm^- 
street,  inflict  decisive  defeats  on  Qrmiit 
and  Bumside.  These  are  topioa  ibr 
the  daily  journalists,  who  d^  wit^ 
them  oompctently.  It  is  enou|^  for 
ns,  in  this  paper,  to  have  indtcaeed 
hneSiy  4^e  character  of  the  hocdes 
published  en  America  durmff  the 
past  month,  which,  certainly,  oo  jiot 
dvie  us  reason  for  despairmg  of  Ue 
Confederate  cause,  but  tend,  rather, 
to  strengthen  the  views  of  those  wJu> 
think  thatthe  duHrtest  and  surest  waay; 
even  to  negro  emancipation,  wiU  be 
found  through  the  Jndependenee  ef 
the  Soothem  States. 
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LOBB  LTNDHUB0T, 


Thb  great  Btateaman,  lawyer,  and 
«ator,  who  has  recently  departed 
from  among  us,  has  already  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  by  a  multi- 
tude of  critics,  and  carefully  described 
bv  skilful  and  well-informed  biogra- 
pher&  To  the  facts  of  his  life  which 
are  recorded  (m  these  literary  tablets 
we  hsFS  nothing  to  add ;  nor  with  the 
Terdicts  retumea  upon  his  character 
haTe  we,  upon  the  whole;,  much  fault 
to  find,  llie  points  in  his  career  sus- 
e^ble  of  a  malicious  construction 
have  not  been  more  maliciously  con- 
strued than  is  usual  with  political  op- 
ponents. All  that  his  ^emies  have 
Tentoted  to  call  in  question  is  his 
honesty ;  and,  as  that  question  is  the 
one  which  a  pre-eminently  able  man 
has  always  to  expect  from  those  to 
whom  his  principles  are  obnoxious, 
we  cannot  sav  that  Lord  Lvndhurst 
has  been  harshly  treated.  The  time, 
perhaps,  has  noteven^et  arrived  when 
the  whole  constitutional  import  of 
those  great  struggles  which  ushered 
in  the  (vesent  generation  can  be  dear- 
ly apprehendecL 

"Hajus  ab  h^  ade  qiuun  qaod  sua  ssbcuU 

lerraot 
Yahmi  habent  popidi** 

nay  yet  be  the  final  Terdict,  and  it 
may  not  be,  perhaps,  till  another 
ooitory  has  pamed  away  that  due  al- 
lowance wilt  be  made  for  the  con- 
flictiiig  obligations  and  perplexing 
nromns  of  that  stormy  cnms.  It  is 
likewise  and  collaterally  to  be  obsenr- 
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ed  that  a  much  longer  time  is  requir- 
ed for  the  subsidence  of  personal  pre- 
judices which  spring  from  political 
contentions  than  for  the  decline  of 
any  other  class  of  prepossessions. 
The  reason  is,  that  so  much  longer  a 
period  must  elapse  bef(^e  it  can  be 
nnalljr  decided  which  of  two  parties 
was  in  the  right  The  victorious 
party  for  the  time  cannot  well  afiford 
to  be  generous,  for  it  dare  not  bate 
<me  indi  of  its  vantage  ground.  The 
vanquished  are  afraid  to  acknowledge 
that  they  may,  after  all,  have  been 
mistaken,  while  it  is  yet  possible  that 
posterity  should  reverse  the  verdict 

As  the  leading  facts  in  the  career 
of  the  deceased  chancellor  must  be^ 
by  this  time,  tolerably  familiar  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a  yer^  brief  recapitulation  of 
them,  premising  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  to  the  same  source 
as  was  The  Time*,  namely,  a  memoir 
of  his  lordship,  wnich  was  published 
in  the  The  Law  MagazvMy  of  London, 
almost  exactly  eight  years  aga  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  then,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
in  America,  on  tne  21st  of  May,  1772, 
where  his  father  also  was  bom,  in 
1737.  His  grandfather  emigrated 
from  the  county  of  limerick,  carry- 
ing with  him,  as  his  wife;  Sarah,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Singleton, 
esq.,  whose  family  are  now  represent- 
ed by  the  Singletons  of  Quinville 
Abbey,  county  Ckre,  The  father  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  married  a  Miss 
Olarke,  of  Boston,  settled  in  En^and, 
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as  a  portrait  paiDter,  in  1775  or  '76, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an 
artist.  He  died  in  September,  1819, 
his  widow,  Lord  Lyndnurst's  mother, 
Buryiving  him  some  twenty  years. 
The  son  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1794,  he  came  out  as  Smith's 
prizeman  and  second  wrangler.  He 
was  a  good  scholar  as  well  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  acquired,  at  the  -same 
time,  some  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics.  It  is  said  that  at  this 
time  he  had  designs  of  entering  the 
Church  ;  but,  if  so,  they  were  proba- 
bly nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  visit 
wnich  he  paid  to  Amenca,  imme- 
diately after  taking  his  degree,  where 
he  became  imbued  with  republican 
ideas  not  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  tone  of  the  English  Church  under 
Pitt.  On  bis  return  to  England  he 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and 
adopted  the  bar  as  bis  profession. 
He  was  called  by  the  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  1804,  rather  late  in  life, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  as  he  had  then 
just  entered  upon  his  thirty-third 
year.  He  joined  the  Midland  Circuit 
But  the  first  ten  years  of  his  profes- 
sional career  have  supplied  no  ma- 
terials to  any  of  the  memoirs  we  have 
seen.  In  1813  he  became  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Copley ;  and,  in  either  1816  or 
J  817,  he  so  distinguished  himself  by 
the  conduct  of  a  case  at  Nottingham, 
that  he  rose  into  the  ranks  of  those 
whom  attomies  are  eager  to  retain. 
As  a  consequence,  partly  of  his  new 
won  reputation,  partly,  perhaps,  of 
the  political  opinions  which  he  was 
supposed  to  entertain,  he  was  about 
this  time  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  James  Watson,  indicted  for  high 
treason  ;  though,  as  his  coadjutor  in 
the  case  was  the  tou^h  old  Tory,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  political  opinions  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it  His  speech 
on  this  occasion  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion still  further;  and  one  story  is, 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
logical  and  eloquent  performance  that 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  heard  it  de- 
livered, first  conceived  the  design  of 
enlisting  him  in  the  service  of  Go- 
vernment. Some  say  that  the  speech 
which  impressed  the  foreign  minister 
was  in  tne  cause  of  Thorpe  v.  the 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  A  third 
story  is,  that  it  was  during  the  trial 
of  a  prosecution  a^nst  the  publisher 
of  the  Quarterly  Review^  for  an  alleg- 


ed libel  on  Colonel  Macernni,  that 
Copley  first  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  Tory  leaders  as  a  desirable  auxi- 
liary. He  conducted  tiie  defence  : 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n,  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  other  mmisters  of 
Government,  having  been  subpoenaed 
as  witnesses,  were  seated  <m  the 
bench.  Immediately  the  trial  was 
over,  they  made  him  an  ofifer  of  a 
seat  in  rarliament.  The  offer,  un- 
fettered by  any  conditions  or  pledges 
of  any  sort  whatever,  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  year  1818  he  ^waa 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  Government  borough  <rf  Yar- 
mouth, and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Justice  of  Chester.  He  was 
now,  therefore,  fairly  mounted,  and 
the  pace  at  which  he  rode  was  rapid. 
In  May,  1818,  he  made  his  maiden 
speech  upon  the  Alien  Bill,  w^hich 
snowed  at  once  that  Sergeant  CSopley 
was  not  one  of  those  whom  the  foram 
had  spoiled  for  the  senate.  In  1819 
he  was  made  Solicitor-GeneraL  In 
1820  he  convicted  Thistlewood  and 
his  gang  of  high  treason,  and  appear- 
ed as  counsel  against  Queen  Caroline. 
In  1824  he  was  Attomey-GeneraL 
In  1826  he  was  returned  for  Gam- 
bridge  University.  In  Septenftjei-  of 
the  same  year  he  became  ICaster  of 
the  Bolls ;  and  in  April  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Canning  appointed  him 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  retained  the 
seals,  after  Mr.  Canning^s  death, 
under  Lord  Goderich ;  and,  after  him, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  retir- 
ing, with  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  to 
make  way  for  Lord  G^ey,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  having  ^at  upon  the  iprool- 
sack  rather  more  than  three  years  and 
a-half. 

From  Lord  Grey  he  aco^ted  the 
post  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  ExGheqner. 
In  November,  1834,  when  Sir  RooCTt 
Peel  was  entrusted  with  the  fcmna- 
tion  of  a  new  ministiy,  his  lordship 
again  became  Chancellor,  and  oon- 
tinued  so  till  Sir  Robert's  reaignation 
in  April,  1835.  He  had,  however, 
retained  his  office  of  Chief  Baron  all 
the  timeL  a  post  which  he  did  not  i^. 
sign  till  tne  following  December, 
when,  it  would  appear,  that  he  was 
required  to  devote  himself  more  ejc- 
clusivelv  to  his  political  friends. 
From  tnis  time  to  1841  he  was  out 
of  office.  From  1841  to  1846  he  was 
Sir  Robert  Peers  Chancellor ;  he  re- 
signed with  him  in  that  year ;   and 
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from  1840  to  the  year  of  his  death  he 
never  uain  resumed  official  harness. 
When  Lord  Derby  came  into  power, 
in  1862,  Lord  L3rndhur8t  was  eighty 
T^us  of  age,  and  had  ceased  to  covet 
the  laborious  honours  of  the  woolsack. 
Bat  till  quite  lately  he  took  an  active, 
and  even  oommancUng,  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  L(»tis  :  and  for 
his  noble  constitutional  stand  against 
life  peerages  in  1856  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  is  owing  to  him.  The 
present  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  him  speak  on  that  occasion, 
when  his  upright  and  defiant  figure, 
hit  low  but  still  clear  and  harmonious 
aeoents,  and  the  profound  respect 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
hoose,  made  an  impression  never  to 
heeffiiced. 

The  last  occasion  of  all  upon  which 
Lord  Lvndhurst  addressed  that  great 
aBBonbly,  where  for  nearly  thirty 
years  he  had  exercised  a  sway  second 
only,  if  second,  to  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon,  was 
<Hi  the  amendment  moved  by  Lord 
Monteade  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's oudget  wmch  involved  the 
rqieal  of  tne  paper  duty.  Lord 
Ljndhurst  rose  before  Lord  Mont- 
eade (|o  argue  the  point  of  privilege, 
and  to  show  the  distinction  which 
not  only  existed  in  theoiy,  but  had 
frequently  been  observed  in  practice, 
between  the  origination  or  amend- 
ment of  a  money  bill,  and  the  abso- 
hite  rejection  of  it  By  a  curious 
eoincidence,  the  debate  took  place 
upon  the  Slst  of  Mav.  Lord  Lynd- 
hniBf  8  eigh^-eighth  oirth-day.  His 
hale  and  vigorous  appearance  was 
geneiaHy  remarked  by  the  peers 
present ;  and  thoush  his  voice  ^nd 
jj^ure  were  slightly  marked  by  the 
infinnities  of  extreme  old  age,  none 
of  those  remarkable  powers  for  which 
he  had  been  always  famous  seemed 
the  least  abated.  The  lucid  exposi- 
tion the  cogent  inference,  the  weighty 
^ortation,  the  finished  diction,  were 
all  there  as  of  old ;  lighted  up  at  in- 
teryals  by  touches  of  that  gay  satire 
whieh  is  not  felt  the  less  because  it  is 
perfeetly  good-humoured.  Conclud- 
mg  a  speech  of  some  length  with  a 
par^  lunge  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
raninded  him,  he  said,  that  "the 
*rfw  doquefUim  sapierUioe  parum  was 
not  an  irreconcilable  combination," 
the  veteran  retired  from  the  house, 
Md  went  home  comfortably  to  dinner 


with  a  laige  family  circle  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  day. 

On  the  21st  of  last  May,  he  was 
still  well  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
family  festivity,  but  towards  the 
autumn  he  began  to  sink:  though  so 
much  had  he  been  withdrawn  from 
the  public  eye  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  that  until  we  heard  he  was  dea(L 
few  knew  that  he  was  ailing.  He  died 
in  London,  on  the  13th  of  October 
last,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  brilliant 
circle  of  contemporaries,  who,  very 
little  older  than  himself,  had  almost 
passed  into  history,  when  Lyndhurst 
was  still  vigorous.  He  was  eight 
years  younger  than  Lord  Grey.  He 
was  onlv  threeyears  younger  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Oastlereagh,  and  he  was  only  two 
years  younger  than  Mr.  Canning. 

It  IS  known  to  even  the  most 
cursory  of  political  students  that  the 
Whig  party  which  had  been  shattered 
into  fra^ents  by  the  secession  of 
1793,  and  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
insignificance  as  long  as  the  terrors 
of  Jacobinism  still  nunc  black  and 
bloody  before  the  eyes  of  the  British 
nation,  began  to  recruit  its  stren^h, 
and  regain  some  of  its  popularity, 
with  the  suppression  of  anarchy  m 
France,  and  the  conviction  that  Na- 
poleon was  not,  after  all,  so  vile,  if 
ne  would  only  not  invade  England. 
The  heavy  expenditure  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  was  a  topic  for  Parliamen- 
tary declamation  which  never  failed 
the  Whigs ;  while  the  final  refusal  of 
the  King  to  hear  any  thins  more 
about  the  Catholics,  secured  them 
often  the  support,  and  sometimes  the 
permanent  alliance,  of  the  old  Liberal 
Tory  party.  The  leadership  of  this 
par^  was  disputed  for  W  Canning 
and  Lord  Grenville.  And  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  as  is  well  known,  went  over 
bodily  to  the  Whigs^  carrying  the 
whole  influence  and  mterest  of  the 
house  of  Buckingham  to  the  side  of 
Fox  and  Grey.  Thus  fortified,  the 
Whigs  became  a  powerful  opposition; 
and,  backed  up  by  the  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  no  doubt,  promised 
themselves  a  speedy  restoration  to 
that  good  land  from  which  they  had 
so  long  been  evicted.  But  two  un- 
foreseen events  marred  their  calcula- 
tions. The  King  again  lost  his  reason, 
and  this  time  without  hope  of  re- 
covery. The  Prince  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  Whig  idea  of  the 
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British  oonstitution,  howeyer  oon- 
yenient  to  the  Heir,  was  by  no  means 
BO  agreeable  to  the  Recent.  He  re- 
tained a  Tory  ministry  m  office,  and 
the  Whigs  were  naturally  driven  into 
more  ardent  opposition  than  before. 
A  year  or  two  passed  b^,  and,  owine 
to  causes  which  no  leffudation  could 
have  wholly  preventedor  removed,  a 
revival  of  ^pular  discontent,  scarcely 
less  alannmg  than  the  events  of  '93 
and  '94,  spr^  throughout  the  length 
and  breaath  of  Engkmd.  Arms  were 
taken  bv  violence  from  the  gunsmith's 
shops.  Tumultuous  meetinss  of  80,000 
or  100,000  men  assembled  together, 
with  a  visible  attempt  at  something 
like  military  oi]ganization.  Treason- 
able and  seditious  pamphlets  were 
published  and  dispersed,  and,  as  has 
since  been  admitted  by  an  eminent 
Whig  authority,  the  country  was  in 
as  dangerous  a  state  as  Ireland  in 
1844.  The  Qovemment  introduced 
a  series  of  coercive  measures.  And 
at  this  test  the  bond  which  had  united 
the  Whig  party  with  the  Liberals  from 
1806  downwards,  snapped  in  two,  and 
the  whole  body  fell  away  into  two 
different  divisiona  The  Whigs  who 
remained  in  opposition  became  more 
violent  than  ever,  and  denounced  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  as  cruel,  im- 
oonstitutionaL  and  intolerable.  The 
"Liberals"  wno  drew  off  on  the  other 
side  re-united  their  forces  with  the 
Qovemment  convinced  that  times 
were  changeo,  and  that  the  part  taken 
by  the  Whigs  was  as  discreditable  to 
them,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  Lord  Grenville  and  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  were  the 
acknowledged  political  chiefs  of  tliis 
party;  and  they  numbered  a  good 
lollowing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
under  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Freemantle, 
and  Mr.  Stuiges  Bourne.  But  as 
Parliament  is  always  more  or  less  the 
index  of  the  public  mind,  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  corresponding  change  of 
feeling  had  also  taken  place  in  the 
country;  and  that  many  men  who 
had  nourished  dreams  of  political  im- 
provement would  begin  to  see  that  it 
was  no  time  to  set  about  it  while 
ricks  were  burning,  democrats  arm- 
ing, and  conspiracies  in  pr<]jgre8s  from 
one  end  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  other.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first 
law,"  and  it  is  man's  first  necessity. 
A  great  mass  of  the  Liberal  opinion 
of  that  day  began  to  side  with  €tov- 


emmeni  And  among  otheis  who  felt 
the  force  of  this  reaction  was  the 
leader  of  the  Midland  Circuit,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Copley;.  He  had  been,  per- 
haps, a  speculative  republican.  Bat 
that  such  views  as  tnese,  even  had 
he  entertained  them,  should  have 
compelled  him  to  feel  any  sympathy 
with  the  English  Radical  of  the  year 
1620,  is  one  of  those  convenient  hy- 
potheses which  may  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  political  rival  in  debate,  but  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  cahn  investiga- 
tion for  a  moment. 

The  charges  of  insincerity,  there- 
fore, which  have  been  brought  against 
Lord  L3rndhur8t,  and  based  u])on  his 
alleged  conversion  to  Toryism,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  professionAl  intere^ 
we  hold  to  be  utterly  worthless.  The 
truth  we  take  to  be,  that  his  political 
principles  were  as  undefined  as  those 
of  the  migority  of  professional  men 
who  have  never  be^  obliged  to  act 
upon  them;  and  that  his  political 
morality  was  neither  above  nor  below 
the  average  standard  of  the  day. 

The  second  ground  upon  which 
Lord  Lyndhurst  s  political  morality 
has  been  questionea  is  his  eonducton 
Roman  Catholic  emandpatioiL  This 
charge  is  not  merely  ui\)ust,  like  the 
last  one — it  is  absurd.  The  former 
had  some  show  of  plausibility  cm  its 
side ;  the  latter  is  transparently  im- 
true.  Let  us  see  then  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.  Sir  John  Copley,  when 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  spoke  against 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation  :  the 
year  following  he  accepted  the  Ureat 
Seal  from  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  in 
favour  of  emancipation.  He  continued 
to  hold  it  under  the  Duke  of  WeUin|[- 
ton,  while  the  Duke  was  still  anti- 
Catholic  ;  and  in  1828  he  again  spdce 
in  opposition  to  the  Relief  Bill  When 
the  Duke  changed  his  opinion.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  also  changed  his ;  and  in 
1829,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
LordiS,  contracucted  what  he  had  said 
in  1828.  Now  it  must  strike  every 
one  who  understands  the  lustoiy  of 
that  period,  that  the  only  inconsis- 
tenev  of  which  Us  Lordship  was 
really  guilty  took  phu^e  after  be  had 
become  Lord  Chancellor,  and  not  be- 
fore. Had  he  been  ever  so  uncom- 
promising an  opponent  of  the  Romudi 
claims,  there  would  have  be^i  no  in- 
consistency in  his  joining  Mr.  Can- 
ning's Qovemment,  in  which,  as  in 
Lord  Liverpool's,  the  question  was 
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expressly  left  an  op^  one.    Mr.  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not 
refuse  to  act  witii  Canning  because 
he  was  in  favour  of  emancipation,  but 
for  other  reasons  well  known  to  poli- 
tical students.  Mr.  Peel  had  privately 
told  Lord  liverpool,  as  early  as  1825, 
that  the  Catholic  claims  must  be  con- 
ceded; and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
resumed  his  old  place  under  Cord 
Goderich,  an  equally  Catholic  Prime 
Minister,  from  which  he  had  retired 
imder  Canning.  It  was  quite  possible, 
therefore,  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  have 
served  under  Canning  without  any 
ohan^  of  opinion  whatever  upon  the 
question  of  emancipation.    He  was 
not»  moreover,  a  violent  opponent  of 
that  measure.  He  had  always  adopted 
that  more  moderate  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, according  to  which  emancipation 
was  only  to  be  resisted  till  adequate 
securities  could  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  safety  of  the  Anglo-Irish  church. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  change  of  mind  must 
stand  upon  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  Peel's  and  l^e  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's.   He  was  not  bribed  to  it  by 
the  promise  of  the  Great  Seal,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any 
ehangoimhis  mind  took  place  till  two 
yeaiB  after  the  Great  Seal  had  been 
oonferred  on  him.    In  1829,  when  it 
was  a  question  of  conversion  or  resig- 
nation, he  acted  as  Wellington  and 
Peel  acted ;  and  that  is  the  worst  that 
oan  be  said  of  hiuL    He  could  not 
have  given  up  his  opinions  in  order 
to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor,  for  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor  before  he  was 
a^ed  to  give  them  up.    And  a  good 
proof  that  no  peculiar  baseness  was 
sQTOoeed  by  contemporaries  to  attach 
to  him  is  the  admission,  by  his  most 
hostile  critia  that,  the  reputation  of 
Peel  sufferea  far  more  than  that  of 
Lyndhurst  from  the  share  which  they 
both  took  in  these  memorable  trans- 
actrans. 

These  are  the  only  two  passaffes  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  career  which  his 
enemies  in  general  have  deemed  suffi- 
ment  to  sustain  these  accusations.  But 
some  there  are  who  still  think  it  pos- 
sible to  extract  matter  for  censure 
from  his  acceptance  of  the  Chief 
Baronship.  '*  He,"  says  The  Law 
Maq(xgme^  ''probably  asked,  and  cer- 
tainly accepted,  judicial  office  at  the 
hands  of  tnat  political  chief,  whose 
principles  of  Government   ne   had 


throughout  many  years  condemned, 
and  whose  measures  of  reform  he  was 
prepared  to  resist."  The  insinuation 
conveyed  by  this  last  sentence  is 
wholly  uinustiliable.  An  analogous 
case  would  be  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Lord  Chelmsford  to  succeed 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  at  the  Exche- 
quer. But,  though  the  probability  of 
such  an  appointment  has  frequently 
been  discussed  in  legal  circles,  nobody 
ever  imagined  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
would  have  had  to  turn  Whig. 

The  only  other  charge  which  has 
ever  been  made  against  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst was  one  of  corruption  in  the 
distribution  of  his  politick  patronage. 
This  was  in  the  year  1829,  when  a 
libel  was  circulated  in  the  Morning 
Journal,  accusing  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  having  obtained  a  loan  of 
^£30,000  from  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
on  condition  of  recommending  him 
for  the  situation  of  Solicitor-General. 

The  defendant,  upon  trial,  was  found 
guilty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  not 
even  Lord  Lyndhurst's  most  bitter 
foes  have  ever  treated  this  report  as 
anvthinj^  but  a  scandalous  and  ridi- 
culous figment,  hatched  in  the  heat 
of  party  warfare,  and  published  by  a 
reckless  radical  scribbler. 

Having  thus  wiped  off  the  various 
little  scraps  of  mud  which  either  pre- 
judice or  malignity  have  stuck  upon 
the  memory  of  the  great  Tory  leaaer, 
we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  part  which  he  played,  and  the 
degree  of  genius  whicn  he  exhibited, 
in  the  various  political  transactions 
with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
There  are  some  half  dozen  public 
questions  which  supply  us  with  fair 
tests  of  the  character  of  his  political 
genius.  These  are : — The  Alien  Bill, 
the  Beligious  Belief  Bills  of  1818-19, 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  Municipal  Be- 
form  Bill,  Life  Peerages,  and  our 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  East.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  examine  each  of 
these  at  length.  We  merely  mean 
that  these  are  the  sources  to  which 
we  should  direct  any  man  who  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  writing  the  Ufe 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 

The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Alien  Bill  was  first  introduced,  and 
afterwards  renewed,  can  scarcely  fail 
of  being  familiar  to  all  our  readers 
who  take  any  interest  in  politica  The 
peace  of  1815  had  by  no  means  tran- 
quillized the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
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Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  had,  after  a  mo- 
mentary lull,  broken  out  again.  Po- 
litical refugees  were  flocking  to  this 
country,  and  here,  in  turn,  they  were 
met  by  a  wave  of  still  fretting  dis- 
content, which  required  very  little 
encourageinent  from  abroad  to  swell 
into  a  fresh  storm.  That  this  danger 
was  very  properly  encountered  by  the 
defensive  measures  of  Cbvemment, 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted. 
The  writer  in  Tne  Law  Magwsine, 
actuated,  as  he  is,  by  the  bitterest 
spirit  towards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  is 
oDliged  to  allow  that  '*the  measures 
proposed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  with  a  view 
to  its  having  some  control  over  the 
Btream  of  foreigners  which  was  pour- 
ing into  this  country,  and  permeating 
every  county,  were  neither  unneces- 
sary nor  inexpedient"  Under  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Sergeant  Copley 
delivered  his  maiden  speech,  on  the 
19th  of  Mav,  1818.  Among  the  other 
speeches  of  the  nieht,  it  shines  like  a 
sem.  He  had  tnen,  as  ever,  the 
happy  art  of  going  straight  to  the 
pomt— of  seeing  exactly  where  the 
gist  of  the  matter  lay— without  being 
so  unduly  curt  as  to  appear  dictatorial, 
or  so  nakedly  logical  as  to  rob  his 
language  of  all  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment 

In  a  few  words  he  exposed  that 
most  astounding,  because  most  pre- 
vailing, fallacy,  that  preventive  mea- 
sures ought  never  to  be  adopted  be- 
cause they  have  often  been  success- 
ful^ and  that  the  tranquillity  by 
which  they  have  been  followed  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  nrove  that  they 
never  were  required !  Sergeant  Oople;y 
was  followed  on  this  occasion  by  Sir 
James  Macintosh ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
cover in  his  speech  anything  like  an 
answer  to  the  pertinent  arguments  of 
the  Sergeant 

The  Roman  Catholic  question  had, 
by  1829,  been  exhaustively  discussed, 
as  fer  as  principles  were  concerned : 
the  fact  being,  that  the  real  issue  had 
been  fought  and  lost  in  1828,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts. 

According  to  some  reasoners^  Church 
and  State  were  one  and  undivisible : 
spirituallv  the  State  was  contained 
within  the  Church,  and  politically 
the  Church  within  the  State.  Such 
has  been  the  view  of  many  men  who 


differed  very  widely  upon  doctrine 
—of  Coleridge,  of  Arnold,  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  According  to  these,  a  Na- 
tional State  and  a  ifational  Church 
should  be  co-extensive.  The  fact 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countnr  do  not  belong  to  the  one  does 
not  afl^  its  nationality,  if  they  take 
no  part  in  the  other ;  for,  as  ihe  L^;i8- 
lature  is  supposed  to  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  will,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  condensed  essence  of  the 
nation,  those  who  stand  outside  of  it 
are,  as  it  were,  extra-national  Such 
were  the  relative  positions  of  the 
populus  and  the  plAs  in  old  Bome ; 
and  such,  down  to  1828,  was  the  posi- 
tion maintained  towards  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination  bv  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  This 
waa,  at  all  events,  a  compact  and  in- 
telligible theoiy.  It  was  the  one  ac- 
cepted by  Lord  Eldon  as  the  theoiy 
of  the  British  Constitution.  And  we 
can  see  more  clearly  now  than  our 
fathers  could  then,  that  the  formal 
recognition  of  Dissenters,  as  entitled 
to  aB  the  privileges  of  dtizenflL  was 
quite  incompatible  with  this  tneory 
of  Church  and  State.  It  is  p^ectly 
clear,  we  repeat,  that  the  above  theory 
was  given  up  with  the  repefdxif  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  but  in 
order  to  understand  the  views  adopted 
upon  the  whole  of  this  great  question, 
we  must  recur  to  the  earlier  debates 
upon  the  subject  of  Romish  Emanci- 

Eation,  in  which  the  principle  at  stake 
ad  been  exhaustively  discussed  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  two  great  Belief 
Acts  was  completed. 

On  these  two  questions,  then.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  adopting  a  purely  prac- 
tical line  of  argument,  and  not  to  nave 
concerned  himself  so  much  with  the 
principles  which  were  really  at  stake, 
as  Lord  Eldon  did.  Indeed,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  throughout  all  the 
debates  on  both  branches  of  this  great 
subject,  we  are  struck  with  the  limited 
range  of  argument,  and  the  something 
like  poverty  of  thought  which  are  dis- 
cernible on  both  sides.  Lord  Ekion, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us,  took  the 
most  truly  philosophic  and  c(mstita- 
tional  views  of  these  questions.  His 
idea  was  that  the  legislation  which 
followed  the  Civil  wars,  merely  fixed 
what  had  hitherto  been  floating.  Be- 
fore that  time  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  Dissenter.    The  Poritan 
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members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  all  professedly  Churchmen,  while 
uiy  Roman  Catholics  who  sat  in  Par- 
Hament  before  the  Revolution  were 
ezeeptions  and  merely  tolerated  until 
it  was  seen  whether  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  was  finally 
irreporableu  When  the  essential  ten- 
dencies  of  Puritanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  finality  of  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Canterbury  on  the 
otiier,  had  been  fully  demonstrated, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  were  both 
dasses  of  malcontents  cast  out  as  no 
hmger  members  of  the  "Church." 
But  Lord  Ljmdhurst,  and  Wellington, 
and  PeeL  just  as  much  as  Lord  Hol- 
land or  Lord  Grey,  confined  them- 
aelrea  entirely  to  the  supposition  that 
Piapists  and  Presbyterians  had  been 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  State, 
solely  because  they  were  disloyal, 
and  not  at  all  because  they  were 
^Ktstate.  If  they  had  ceased  to  be 
dangerous  they  might  now  cease  to 
beimsOTbed.  Above  this  view  of  the 
question.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  we  ima- 
gine, did  not  rise.  And  it  is  unfair  to 
tax  any  man  with  inconsistency  who 
changes  his  views  on  such  a  mere 
matter  of  detail  as  thi&  Asfar,how- 
eretv  as  the-  practical  sagacity  and 
foresight  of  the  promoters  of  Eman- 
cipation were  concenied,  Lord  Lynd- 
huiat  was  as  wrong  as  the  rest  He 
predicted  that  Lreland  would  be  tran- 
qaal:  that  the  priesthood  would  be 
loyal:  that  no  more  attempts  against 
the  Established  Church  of  the  em- 
pire would  have  to  be  expected.  He 
lived  to  see  Ireland  more  turbulent 
than  she  had  been  for  half  a  century ; 
the  priesthood  heading  a  crusade 
against  the  law  of  the  liEmd  and  the 
lives  and  properties  of  individuals; 
and  Romish  members  of  the  House  of 
Ccmimons  assiduously  promoting  and 
supporting  every  conceivable  device 
for  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Church.  In  1861  he  confessed  aa 
much  with  his  own  lips. 

We  gladly  pass  from  the  contem- 
plation of  this  subject  to  another 
ereat  struggle,  wherein  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  powers  shone  forth  with  un- 
doud^  lustre  in  the  advocacy  of  a 
cause,  the  foundations  of  which  lay 
deep  in  logic,  in  philosophy,  and  in 
history. 

On  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform^so  disastrously  completed 
by  the  Whigs  when,  with  unskilled 


hands  and  dizzy  heads,  they  mount- 
ed the  chariot  of  the  State,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  spoke  twice,  and  twice 
succeeded  in  arresting  that  head- 
long race.  It  is,  in  some  sense,  un- 
fortunate for  his  fame,  that  he  had 
been  preceded  by  such  a  statesman  aa 
Mr.  Canninff,  who,  in  his  various 
speeches  on  the  subject,  had  exhausted 
both  reason  and  rhetoria  But  still 
Mr.  Canning  had  been  dead  four 
years  when  Lord  Lyndhurst  "rose 
to  his  height"  in  that  memorable  de- 
bate which  tore  in  two  the  second 
Reform  Bill  The  arguments  of  that 
illustrious  man,  to  whom  Sir  Robert 
Peel  so  beautifully  applied  the  words 
in  which  Ulysses  deplores  the  chance 
which  had  made  any  contest  possible 
for  the  possession  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  would  well  bear  repetition 
from  the  lips  of  his  ablest  disdple. 
And  certainly^  we  may,  in  turn,  ap- 
ply to  Lord  Lvndhurst  the  dassical 
quotation  which  Lord  Palmerston  so 
generously  and  justly  used  in  praise 
of  that  statesman's  pupiL  If  the 
Constitution  could  have  been  saved, 
Lord  L3rndhurst'sspeeches  would  have 
saved  it.  Clearly  the  two  main  points 
to  be  argued,  as  far  as  the  prindple 
was  concerned,  were  these: — First, 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  had  that  intention  been 
defeated  by  the  changes  which  time 
had  made  in  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  population?  Secondljr,  if  this 
were  not  so,  was  the  workmg  of  the 
existing  system  so  bad  as  to  make 
a  Reform  ^U  indispensable,  even 
though  it  went  the  length  of  giving 
a  new  Constitution  1  The  sMe  in 
which  Lord  Lyndhurst  argued  both 
of  these  ^ints  was  masterly;  and 
the  force  with  which  he  turned  against 
themselves  certain  previous  Mmis- 
dons  of  the  Whig  leaders  would  have 
caused  any  set  of  men  to  pause  who 
were  not  obstinately  bent  upon  arriv- 
ing at  a  given  goal  through  sense  and 
through  nonsensa 

The  second  reading  of  the  second 
Reform  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  The 
dividon  took  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  October;  and  Par- 
liam^t  was  prorogued  eoon  after- 
wards. In  less  than  six  weeks,  how- 
ever. Parliament  reassembled ;  and  a 
third  Reform  Bill  was  carried  throu^ 
the  House  of  Commons.  Dnrinffthe 
interval  it  appears  that   the  Tory 
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party  had  begun  to  lose  hope ;  and 
when  Lord  L^dhurst  and  the  Duke 
mustered  their  forces  against  the  se- 
cond readme  of  this  Bui  they  found 
themselves  left  in  a  minority— the 
numbers  being  184  for,  and  175 
against  All  that  it  was  then  possi- 
ble for  Lord  Lyndhurst  to  do,  he  did. 
He  rallied  his  party  in  committee, 
and  brought  baick  a  good  many  of 
those  who,  in  his  own  words,  **  had 
not  deserted,  but  departed,  from  its 
ranks."  The  result  was,  that  when 
he  made  his  motion  for  postponins 
the  disfranchising  clauses  of  tne  BiU 
to  the  enfranchising  ones,  he  obtained 
a  nu^ority  against  Ministers  of  thirty- 
five.  Had  Ministers  accepted  tms 
decision  they  would  have  endangered 
those  provisions  of  the  Bill  which 
they,  doubtless,  deemed  the  most  im- 

S^rtant  When  Manchester  and 
irmingham  had  gained  all  they 
wanted,  the  honour  and  emolument, 
namely,  of  two  representatives  in 
Parliament,  they  might,  perhaps,  be- 
come less  zealous  for  oisfrancnisine 
iMdgershall  and  Bedwin.  That  would 
never  do,  and  Ministers  at  once  re- 
signed. It  is  clear,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  hopes  of  both  the  King  and 
the  Tories  were  centred  on  Lord 
I^dhurst  He  was  closetted  with 
hiis  Majesty,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  make  one  of  a  Cabinet  that 
should  fight  out  the  battle  with  the 
Commons.  How  far  the  Duke  him- 
self,, with  his  well-known  terror  of 
civil  contests,  supported  or  shared  in 
this  resolve  is  not  exactly  known. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  his 
Grace's  sentiments,  the  bolder  section 
of  the  Tory  party  was  not  suflBciently 
numerous  to  justify  so  daring  an  ex- 
periment Sir  Robert  Peel  declined 
to  shfu-e  in  anv  such  deep  responsi- 
bility, like  all  men  who  nave  spent 
their  early  life  in  resistance,  and  then 
suddenly  give  way,  now  that  he  had 
begun  to  yield,  he  never  knew  when 
to  sto]^.  The  result  was,  that  the 
formation  of  a  Tory  Ministry  was 
found  to  be  impossible.  The  Chief 
Baron,  who  had  been  driving  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  Pa- 
lace, Downing-street,  and  Apsley 
House,  amid  the  execration  oi  the 
London  mob,  went  back  to  his  Law 
Court  Lord  Grey  returned  to  office ; 
and  the  Reform  fiill  became  law. 

The  next  occasion  upon  which  Lord 
Lyndhunit  took  a  decided  lead  was 


the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Bill  Here,  again.  Lord  Lyndhuist 
was  willing  to  have  stood  boldly  in 
the  breach,  and  to  have  thrown  out 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  instead 
of  confining  his  exertions  to  the 
amendment  of  its  details.  The  secret 
history  of  this  particular  period— the 
spring  and  summer  of  1835 — ^has 
lately  been  revealed  in  the  Timu,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  the 
public ;  though  we  ourselves  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  stonr  is  sub- 
stantially correct  But  still  the  whole 
train  of  events  is  to  some  degree  ob- 
scure. Abandoning  the  design  of  re- 
sisting the  second  reading  of  the  BiU, 
which,  owing  to  the  timidity  or  luke- 
warmness  of  the  Pedites.  might  not 
have  been  successfuLLord  Lyndhurst 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  threw 
their  whole  strength  into  the  advo- 
cacy of  a  series  of  amendments  whidi 
it  was  thought,  with  justice,  would 
cleanse  it  of  its  worst  features.  The 
amendments  were  triumphantly  car- 
ried; and  so  sensible  were  Ministers 
of  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  changes 
thus  engrafted  on  it  that  when,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  the  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time,  they  retired  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and  declined  to  s^^ 
tion  by  their  votes  a  measure  which 
reversed  their  own  intentions.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  representative  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  posi- 
tively refused  to  agree  to  the  minority 
of  the  amendments.  This,  of  course, 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  Tory  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tney  were 
prepared  to  stand  firm  ;  but  Sir  Ba- 
oert  Peel  declined  the  onus  of  sup- 
porting the  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  at  this  particular  juncture, 
when  the  Ministry,  disgusted  with 
their  defeat  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords, 
might  daily  be  expected  to  resign, 
that,  in  contemplation  of  this  event, 
those  arrangements  were  begun,  which 
The  Times  has  been  the  first  to  make 

Eublic.  The  feeble  resistance  offered 
y  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Corporation 
Bill,  in  its  original  progress  through 
the  Lower  House,  had  completed  ths 
estrangement  which  his  fainthearted- 
ness in  the  Reform  struggle  had  be- 
gun :  and  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Tory  party  was  eager  to  hail  Lynd- 
hurst as  its  chief.  Still  the  only 
chance  of  carrying  out  this  scheme 
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BnccesBfiilly  dq)ended,  of  course,  upon 
keeping  the  party  toother,  so  as  to 
show  a  united  front  in  both  Houses 
in  eyery  conflict  that  ensued.  But 
this  degree  of  unanimity  was  soon 
discoyered  to  be  unattainable.  Peel 
had  a  considerable  following  in  both 
Houses.  The  last  effort  of  the  old 
Ck^nstittridonal  party  was  now,  there- 
fore, abandoned  :  and  the  Oonsenra- 
tiye  cause  tacitly  relinquished  to  a 
leader  who  has  aone  more  to  under- 
mine the  public  faith  in  it  than  any 
man  who  eyer  liyed. 

ki  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  consider  that  the 
BuppOTt  which  he  was  asked  to  ^ve 
to  the  amendments  on  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Bill  was  part  of  a  gene- 
ral scheme  for  depriying  him  of  the 
leadership  of  bis  part^;  and,  secondly, 
that  many  firm  Tones  agreed  with 
him  in  thinking  that  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  effect,  in  the  way  of  Oon- 
soryatiye  principles,  after  the  Beform 
^11,  must  be  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  both  the  English 
and  tne  Irish  Goinporations  on  the 
altar  of  the  Irish  Cnurch.  How  the 
Consenratiye  party  made  use  of  the 
Irish  Oorpoiation  Bill  as  a  leyer  to 
ezt<»t  the  suppression  of  the  odious 
''appropriation  clause"  is  well  known. 
And  it  may  be  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
feared,  if  he  offered  any  further  oppo- 
sition to  the  English  Cornoration  JBill, 
he  would  preclude  himself  from  using 
the  Irish  one  as  a  means  of  making 
terms  with  the  enemy.  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrst  belieyed  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  making  terms.  Which 
was  nght  it  were  mere  waste  of  time 
toepeodate. 

Iwenty  years  had  passed  oyer  the 
head  of  liord  Lyndnurst  before  he 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  stood 
forward  in  defence  of  our  ancient 
Constitution.  But  a  lapse  of  time, 
which  reduces  other  men  from  old 
ace  to  senility,  had  wrought  no  such 
change  in  lum.  In  1856  he  declaimed 
against  the  introduction  of  life  peers 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  not  only 
with  as  much  logic  and  as  mucn 
learning,  but  with  as  much  courage 
KoA  as  much  yehemence  as  he  had 
eyer  displayed  when  at  his  best  Af- 
ter an  etaborate  argument,  embracing 
the  whole  Constitutional  bearings  of 
the  question,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
contrast  the  dependence  and  ineffi- 


ciency of  the  Senate  of  France  with 
the  yigour,  patriotism,  and  spirit  of 
the  British  House  of  Lords. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  cer- 
tainly going  to  the  point ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  yery  few  occasions  on 
which  Lord  Lyndhurst  permitted  him- 
self to  appeal  to  any  great  general 
principles  or  the  broad  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  whole  debate  was 
afterwards  described  by  Lord  Gran- 
yille,  as  the  greatest  at  which  he 
had  ey^  been  present  in  their  Lord- 
ship s  House. 

The  last  transaction  affecting  the 
constitution  of  Parliament  with  which 
the  name  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  asso- 
ciated is  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  Parliament  The  means  by  which 
this  measure  was  finally  accomplished, 
in  the  session  of  1858,  is  probably 
still  fresh  in  the  reader's  memory. 
A  Bill  was  sent  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords  for  empowering  either  House 
to  resolye,  upon  any  particular  occa- 
sion, that  certain  woras  in  the  oath 
might  be  dispensed  with.  This  mea- 
sure was  proposed  by  Lord  Lucan, 
and  receiyed,  after  some  hesitation, 
the  support  of  Lord  Derby,  who  held 
that  it  would  terminate  the  discussion 
between  the  two  Houses^  while  say- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  their  lordships' 
consciencee  and  honour.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, who  had  moyed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Oath  Bill,  saw  the 

Eractical  object  of  that  measure  which 
e  had  adyocated  for  so  many  years 
taken  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  ac- 
complished in  another  way,  with  his 
usual  serene  indifference  to  all  consi- 
derations of  mere  yani^.  He  must 
haye  seen,  we  imagine,  m>m  the  yery 
first  that  this  BUT  was  an  ineyitable 
corollary  of  the  legislation  of  '28  and 
'29.  But,  as  on  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  BiU,  so  with  regard  to 
Jewish  Disabilities,  he  argued  the 
question  on  its  own  particular  merits, 
contending  that  the  restrictiye  clauses 
of  the  oath  had  neyer  been  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  not  rising  to 
the  contemplation  of  that  general 
principle  by  which  all  persons  not 
members  of  the  National  Church 
were  held  dejure  to  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  national  State. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  this  great  man  were  of  the 
highest  order.  Undaunted  courage, 
in  the  face  of  most  perilous  enter- 
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pnses,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  on  one  particular  oocaaon,  that  will 

determined  opposition ;  a  spirit  as  long  be  memorable.* 
indifferent  to  mere  general  clamour       Tne  moral  defects  visible  in  Lord 

as  it  was  promi)t  to  resent  and  to  Lyndhurst's  chiuracter  were  few.    He 

punishparticularimputationsj  fidelity  was  certainly  an  ambitious  man ;  and, 

to  his  friends  and  calm  disdain  of  his  as  fiur  aa  that  can  be  called  a  fault  in 

enemies,  were  the  most  prominent  of  one  who,  conscious  of  great  (Mwers, 

his  ethical  characteristics.    They  are,  has  his  own  way  to  make  in  the 

we  think,  all  in  turn  discernible,  even  world,  it  must  be  conceded  to  his  ao- 

in  the  brief  sketch  of  his  career  which  cusers.    He  is  said,  likewise,  to  have 

we  have  already  given.  Both  in  1832  lacked  warmth  of  temperament  and 

and  in  1835  he  gave  signal  proofs  that  that  it  was  owing  rather  to  this  de- 

neither  difficulty,  danger,  nor  abuse  feet  than  to  native  magnanimi^  that 

was  capable  of  reducing  him  to  de-  he  cherished  so  few  antipathies,  and 

spair,  nor  of  dissuading  him  from  an-  forgave  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 

other  battle  with  an  enemy  flushed  angered.    It  is  for  those  who  knew 

with  conquest  and  superior  in  num-  him  intimately  in  private  life  to  sa^ 

bers,  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  Con-  if  this  view  of  him  be  just    If  it  is 

stitution.     That  he  cared  little  for  so,  it  comprises,  at  au  events,  the 

popular  reproaches  is  demonstrable  worst  that  can  oe  said  of  him ;  nor 

firom  the  same  evidence.    But  that  does  either  of  the  infirmities  implied 

Be  would  allow  no  man  living  to  use  in  it  militate  against  his  possession 

ii^urious  expressions  towards  himself  of  the  other  moral  virtues  we  have 

without  an  instantaneous  check  is  a8^;ned  to  him. 
likewise  placed  bevond  a  doubt,  not       Bjs  intellectual  powers  were  im- 

only  by  the  curt  and  defiant  tone  with  mense;  nor  have  his  friends  tiiought  it 

which  he  was  accustomed  to  rebut  necessary  to  prove,  or  his  enemies  poe- 

the    charges   which   were   brought  ^ble  to  deny,  them.  Inthestatementof 

against  himself,  but  more  especially  acaseLordLyndhurstwasunequalled. 

by  his  behaviour  to  Lord  Melbourne  The  speeches  which  he  delivered  on 

*  Lord  Melbourne  had  characterised  some  statement  of  Lord  Lyndhnrsfs  at  **  ut$ak^ 
Lord  Lyndhnrst  replied  in  words  which  so  enraged  the  Prime  Ministw  that  he  qoite  forgot 
himself : — **  *■  I  wtdi,  exclaimed  he,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  *  that  the  noble  duke  (W^ 
lington)  had  been  here  ;*  then,  turning  towards  Lord  Lyn&urst,  he  continued — *  the  nobis 
duke  would  have  sooner  cut  his  right  hand  off,  than  haye  taken  such  a  course  as  that  taken 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  t  the  noble  duke  is  a  gentleman ;  the  noble  duke  is  a  man  of 
honour.*  Suddenfy^  a  cloud  settled  over  the  features  of  the  insulted  peer:  thecompreasionQf 
the  lips,  and  the  gleam  of  the  eyes,  revealed  the  thunder  which  was  deeping  within.  A. 
dead  fltiUnees  reig^ned  throughout  the  house.  Lord  Lyndhnrst  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ntoks 
in  a  cafan,  firm  toner — *The  noble  viscoont  says  he  wishes  the  noble  dulu  had  been  here, 
beoanse  the  noUe  duke  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour.  That  obeervatioii,  whick 
li  true  of  the  noble  duke,  was  applied  by  the  noble  viscount  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear 
a  different  construction  when  appUed  to  others :  I  b^  an  explanation.*  Lord  MeUxmrna 
would  have  shrunk  from  grapplmg  with  his  strong  antagonist  *  When  I  said  that  the 
noble  duke,'  remarked  he,  *  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  I  did  not  say  that 
anybo^  else  was  not  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.'  This  paltry  subterfuge  was  of 
no  avw.  *The  words,'  rejoined  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  *  are  capable  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion :  again  I  ask  the  noble  viscount  what  he  meant  by  them.'  The  Premier  not  having 
risen  to  answer  the  question,  Lord  LyndhuAt  quitted  his  seat,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  house,  when  Lord  Brougham  stkfted  to  his  feet,  and  entreated  his  friend  to 
'remain.  The  latter  lesnmed  his  seat.  A  few  remarks  then  dropped  from  Lord  Brougham. 
Lord  Ljmdhurst  once  more  rose,  and  with  a  look  and  tona  which  could  not  be  miaintcr- 
pfeted,  demanded  an  explanation.  *  I  must  hisist  on  knowing,*  said  he,  *  from  the  noble 
viscount,  whether  he  meant  to  convey  an  imputation  on  my  character;  whether  he 
meant  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  man  of  honour.*  Lord  Melboume*s  better  feelings  had 
speedSty  prevailed.  He  admitted  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
passion.  *  I  do  not  recollect' — such  was  his  confesaon — *  what  I  said :  I  do  not  Imow 
what  were  the  words  I  used  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  but  I  distinctly  state,  that 
if  I  said  anything  in  reference  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
acted  unlike  a  man  of  honour,  or  in  any  way  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  I  most  fuDy 
retract  the  words.*  **  Lord  Lyndhurst  immediately  declared  that  he  was  satisfied.  And 
well  he  might  The  nemo  me  imptme  heetsit  attitude  which  he  desired  to  preserve  had 
been  most  successfully  vindicated,  and  the  Whig  Prime  Bfinister  made  to  look  neaiiy  as 
amaU  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  look. 
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thoee  oecasionB  when  the  ezerdse  of 
this  particular  talent  was  all  that  was 
requrecL  remain  as  models  for  all 
time.  Among  these,  of  course,  are  to 
be  nnked  his  famous  **  Summaries,'* 
which  are  already  political  classics, 
and  one  of  the  yery  few  examples  of 
pariiamentary  eloc^uence  which  has 
exerted  an  immediate  influence  upHon 
paUic  opinion,  and  broughtWhig  min- 
wtriee  to  the  dust  by  blows  of  which 
the  marks,  so  to  speak,  were  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  After  every  one  of 
these  attacks  it  was  felt  throughout 
the  khiffdom— in  the  market-plaoe 
and  on  &e  Stock  Exchange,  in  Pall- 
Hall  and  in  May  Fau>— that  the 
miidstiy  was  so  much  the  weaker, 
and  bad  lost  so  much  more  of  its 
small  remaining  stock  of  credit 

The  range  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  ac- 
quisitions, we  believe,  was  wide ;  but 
it  vas  not  wider  than  his  imperial 
intellect  could  swav.  His  memory 
was  surprising ;  and  lawyers  tell  us 
^lat  he  showed,  while  on  the  bench, 
a  capacil^  equal  to  the  reputation 
which  the  matest  Ikiglish  lawyer  has 
attained.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  any 
latural  inaptitude  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  first  principles  that  we  are  to 
assign  the  neglect  of  them  which,  in 
obtain  parts  of  his  career,  we  fancy 
we  detect  We  should  rather  at- 
tribute it  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
forty-six  years  of  age  before  he  em- 
barked in  politics,  and  that  nearly 
twenty  of  these  had  been  passed  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  common 
law.  By  that  time  of  life  a  man*8 
intellectual  habits  are  formed.  Sir 
John  Oop%  had  never  had  any  in- 
ducement to  study  politics  from  a 
•oentifie  point  of  view,  nor  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  great  questions 


which  then  agitated  parliament  He 
was  not  likely  to  do  so  when  he  found 
himself  Solicitor-General  at  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  overwhelmed  with  practi- 
cal work  When  he  had  to  speak  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Question  in  par- 
liament he  got  it  up  hurriedly^  as  he 
might  have  done  a  case  on  circuit; 
ana,  of  course^  it  was  quite  natural, 
under  such  ciroumstanoes,  that  he 
should  adopt  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  party  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself.  He  has  told  us 
himself  that  fresh  inquiry  into  the 
question  made  him  acquamted  with 
many  circumstances  that  materially 
altered  his  opinions.  Even  on  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  no- 
body can  say  how  much  or  how  little 
he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Canning,  or 
to  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  summer  of  1831.  If, 
therefore,  on  neither  of  these  impc^- 
tant  subjects  he  displayed  much  ori- 
ginal thought  nor  elevation  of  view, 
we  do  not,  on  that  account,  assume 
that  his  intellect  was  inadjMmate  to 
the  occasion.  That  would  indeed  be 
absurd.  All  we  think  is,  that  he 
came  too  late  into  politics  to  do  him- 
self full  justice  as  a  statesman,  as  he 
was  afterwards  too  much  absorbed 
by  statesmanship  to  do  himself  full 
justice  as  a  lawyer.  Between  these 
conflicting  chums  his  genius  had 
scarcely  lair  play ;  and  his  fame,  we 
think,  will  rest  hereafter  on  a  lower 
basis  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
succeeded  in  securing.  He  might 
have  eclipsed  Lord  Mansfield,  or  he 
might  have  equalled  Mr.  Pitt  But 
bow  politics  and  law  are  mistresses 
who  permit  no  rivals ;  nor  was  any 
exceptional  indulgence  extended  to 
the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst 


SOUL  IN  SPACE. 

Whin  night  unveils  infinity,  we  gase 

From  earth's  dim  shore  upon  the  starry  vast, 
Where  'mid  innumerate  universes'  rays, 

Existence  Deitiflc,  present— past — 
Develops  for  futurity.    What  end, 

'Mid  vonder  unima£;ined  spheres  of  powers, 

Can  destiny  idiot  this  soul  of  ours ; 
Or  whither  will  its  ray,  enfranchised,  tend  1 

Soul  and  surroundment  are  inscrutable. 

If  life  shall  live,  'tis  well ;  if  perish,  well 
What  know  we,  save  that  one  fixed  hour  we'll  lie 

Careless  of  life,  in  nature's  sacred  rest ; 
While  myriad  April  moons  shall  round  and  die, 

While  thousand  autumns  golden  to  the  west 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


MSB.  WOKUM. 


The  avenue  was  about  half  a  mile  in 
length :  and  when  the  young  people 
reached  the  house,  Bessie's  spirits 
had  regained  somewhat  of  their  usual 
buoyancy;  she  was  able  to  skip 
liffhtly  up  the  great  stone  steps, 
while  Dillon  pulled  the  bell.  It  was 
a  quain^  old-fashioned  mansion, 
large  and  intricate,  with  wide  stair- 
cases and  lobbies,  but  rather  small 
rooms.  Let  us  look  well  at  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  as  she  comes  down  herself 
to  open  the  hall-door  for  her  ^oung 
friends ;  for  she  has  seen  their  ap- 
proach from  an  upper  window.  She 
is  now  about  seventy-three  years  old, 
of  a  figure  that  had  once  been  perfect, 
and  wnich  still  retains  much  to  com- 
mand admiration,  in  its  noble  carriage 
and  erect  comportment;  her  hair, 
though  still  thick  and  of  fine  texture. 
is  of  the  whitest  shade  of  white,  ana 
bandedsmoothly on  a  pladd  fofehead; 
her  dress,  of  quaker-like  simplicity, 
is  scrupulously  neat — ^the  muslin  of 
cuffs  and  collars  rivalling  the  outward 
snow  in  purity  and  wniteness.  An 
expression  of  much  sweetness  beams 
in  her  eye,  indicating  that  she  lives 
in  peace  and  with  g^  will  towards 
all  men.  She  laughs  when  she  ad- 
mits the  new  comers. 

<<  My  dear  children,  how  could  you 
walk  on  such  a  day )" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Bessie, 
flinging  her  arms  round  her.  "We 
had  a  delightful  trip.  Very  pleasant 
indeed,"  she  added,  lowering  her 
voice,  as  the  recollection  of  the  en- 
counter with  the  dreadfulJenny  Black 
crossed  her  mind. 

The  children  followed  their  hostess 
to  the  room  used  principally  as  chief 
sitting-room  at  the  Rest  It  was  a 
comfortable  aparianent,  fiimished  in 
red,  with  a  large  fire  burning  in  the 
ample  grate,  and  mauy  portraits 
adorning  the  walls.  Bessie  ensconced 
herself  at  once  in  a  large,  old-fashioned 
arm-chair,  and  having  forgotten  to 
take  off  her  over-shoes  in  the  hall, 
now  coolly  requested  Dillon  to  pull 
them  off,  and  leave  them  outside  the 


door.  He  did  so  instantly;  while 
Mm  Meiklam  watched  the  proceed- 
ing somewhat  in  surprise. 

^*  Do  you  always  ask  Dillon  to  at- 
tend you  in  this  wa^)"  she  asked, 
with  the  slightest  possible  contradion 
of  eye. 

"Oh,  he  always  does  what  I  want; 
and  then,  I  do  things  now  and  then 
for  him." 

"Then  neither  is  in  debt  to  the 
other  r 

"I  don't  know  that  I  think  Dillon 
does  more  for  me  than  I  do  for  him : 
but  that  is  onlv  because  I  ask  ana 
want  more  than  he  does.  If  he  asked 
me  to  do  anything  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  refuse.    Would  I,  Dillon  T 

"  I  don't  think  you  would ;  you 
never  do,"  said  Dillon. 

As  the  evening  shadows  deepened, 
and  the  fire  blazed  brighter,  Mra 
Meiklam's  old  gray  cat  came  walking 
in,  followed  by  an  aged  spaniel,  both 
intimate  acquaintances  oi  the  yonng 
people,  and  each  sat  down  composedly 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

"And  now,  Dillon,"  said  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  "  I  want  to  hear  about  yonr 
tutor,  Mr.  Stutzer.  Doctor  Rvder 
told  me  this  morning  he  had  becai 
very  ill  last  night" 

"  Yes,  very  ill,"  repUed  Dillon,  a 
flash  of  interest  coming  into  his  eya 

"  Poor  man !  how  I  pity  him,  and 
his  poor  little  girl,  who  afways  looks 
so  pale,  and  thin,  and  grave  in  church 
on  Sundavs.  Don't  you  think  her  a 
sweet-looking  child,  fiessie  ?" 

"  Well,  I  really  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  remarked  hen"  replied  Bessie, 
truthfully ;  "  but  I  have  often  seen 
Mr.  Stutzer  himself— a  queer-looking 
little  man  that  always  looks  as  if  he 
was  goin^  to  cry  about  something. 

"  And  if  he  does  look  so — ^you  may 
feel  sure  he  has  enough  to  cry  about, 
said  Mrs.  Meiklam,  but  not  snarply— 
rather  sadly  and  gravely. 

"I  think  he  is  very  poor,"  said 
DUlon.  ' 

"  He  must  be  so,  if  what  Doctor 
Ryder  told  me  is  true,"  returned  Mn. 
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Meiklam.  "  You  were  at  his  house, 
I.believe,  when  he  became  ill  last 
mght" 

"  Yes— it  was  I  who  ran  for  Doctor 
Ryder  to  attend  him." 

'*  I  should  yery  much  like  to  assist 
him,"  continued  Mrs.  Meiklam,  '*  but 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  do  so ;  he 
does  not  ask  for  aid,  and  it  would  be 
a  delicate  thing  to  offer  him  money. 
Doctor  Ryder  wished  me  to  head  a 
snbseription  list  for  him,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  do  it  with  pleasure,  if  I 
thought  such  a  thing  would  be  agree- 
able to  him." 

Dillon  did  not  think  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  at  all  agreeable  to 
his  poor  tutor. 

"It  wouldn't  be  well  to  offend 
him,"  he  suggested,  in  his  truthful 
way. 

"  In  one  way  I  could  assist  him,  by 
taking  his  little  ^rl  and  keeping  her 
here  while  he  is  ill ;  I  am  sure  that 
would  gratify  him,  without  letting 
him  thmk  he  was  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  weighty  kind." 

"  But  if  he  is  starving,"  remarked 
Bessie,  "  I  think  he  ought  to  be  glad 
to  get  any  sort  of  assistance  uovtx 
yofo.'' 

"  You  don't  know,  my  dear,  what 
ideas  people  have  upon  that  point," 
returned  Mrs.  Meiklam  ;  ''  there  are 
many  who  would  rather  die  than 
receive  charity.  It  is  a  mistaken 
pride— but  not  the  less  hard  to  give 
up.  However,  I  shall  certainly  offer 
to  take  Mr.  Stutzer's  little  daughter, 
as  I  feel  assured  he  would  like  her  to 
be  taken  care  of— in  his  present  weak 
state.  You  can  tell  him  so  to-mor- 
row, Dillon." 

"I  shaU  tell  him  to-night,"  said 
the  boy,  eagerly. 

"To-night  1  Surely  you  don't  in- 
tend seeing  him  this  evening )" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  said  I  would— and  111 
come  back  here  for  Bessie." 

"  No— do  not  return ;  I  riiaU  send 
Bln^am  home  with  her." 

"  uh,  he  must  come  back,  Mrs. 
Meiklam,"  interrupted  Bessie ; "  I  had 
rather  walk  with  Dillon— even  if 
Bingham  came  too." 

"But  it  will  give  Dillon  a  great 
deal  of  useless  trouble." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  any  trouWe,"  said 
Dillon ;  "I'd  rather  come  back  than 
not" 

So  the  point  was  settled. 

The  diimen  at  Meikhun'sRest  were 


always  most  dainty  meals— not  as 
CTand  as  the  dinners  at  Mr.  Pihner's 
house — but  far  more  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  children.  The  chicken 
fricassee  so  delicately  flavoured — the 
little  apple-pie  so  exquisite — and  the 
pancakes  and  custards  so  delicious ! 
Bessie  always  liked  dining  with  her 
old  friend. 

When  thev  were  all  again  in  the 
red-room  after  dinner — the  old- 
fashioned  lamp  was  lighted— and 
Mrs.  Meiklam  drew  out  her  work- 
not  fancy-work— but  some  very  coarse 
aprons  which  she  was  making  for  the 
poor. 

"  I  would  like  to  be  always  here," 
said  Bessie,  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
and  looking  very  lovely. 

"  Not  a/ttwy«,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Meiklam;  "you  would  not  like  to 
leave  papa  and  mamma." 

"  No— but  all  is  so  quiet  here." 

"  Then  you  like  quietness." 

"  Yes,  very  much.  Just  now  I  feel 
as  if  I  could.die  here  in  peace." 

"But  are  you  not  very  quiet  at 
home,  tool  And  surely  you  are 
allowed  to  do  nearly  as  you  like." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  always  my  own 
way."  replied  Bessie,  a  little  proudly. 

"Not quite  always,  I  hope." 

"  Pretty  nearly  always,  observed 
Dillon,  smiling  over  at  nis  cousin. 

"  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  enjoy  peace 
in  this  world,"  said  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  and  still  better  if  we 
can  hope  for  the  '  Peace  that  passeth 
understanding,'  in  the  next" 

Now,  the  "  Peace  that  passeth 
understanding"  was  familiar  enough, 
as  far  as  the  words  were  concerned, 
to  the  ears  of  Dillon  and  Besde,  and 
they  were  generally  pretty  glad  when 
they  heani  them  —  effpedally  in 
church,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Hilbert, 
the  Vicar  of  Yaxley— for  they  knew, 
then,  the  Service  and  sermon  were  all 
over,  and  that  they  were  about  to  be 
emancipated  from  confinement  in  the 
house  of  praver ;  but  beyond  that,  the 
Peace  wnich  passeth  understanding 
conveyed  no  particular  meaning  to 
their  minds.  Their  idea  of  religion 
was  very  vague  and  misty,  and  as  of 
something  inexpressibly  sombre  and 
dreary.  They  respected  religious 
people— and  looked  upon  them  as 
extraordinary  creatures— but  no  more 
dreamed  of  being  religious  themselves 
than  of  beinff  burnt  at  the  stake  as 
martym      Their    notions  of  piety 
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were  somehow  mixed  up  with  dis- 
ajjreeable  things  —  thunders,  light- 
nings, plagues— comets  likely  to  burn 
up  the  earth — and  other  mysterious, 
awe-striking  matters.  Are  there  not 
some  amongst  us  who,  alas !  recollect 
similar  feeiingSj  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, in  youthful  days  1  Some  who 
can  remember  how  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  thundernstorm,  rather  than 
the  perfumed  scent  of  flowers,  or  the 
sweet  summer  breeze— brought  up 
thoughts  of  the  Creator  ? 

The  terrible  and  avenging  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  still  worshipped 
in  terror  by  the  multitude —while  the 
Prince  of  Peace — founder  of  the  new 
dispensation— is  too  often  disregarded. 
The  fear  rather  than  the  love  of  God 
reigns  yet  in  the  hearts  of  thousands. 
Are  there  not  some  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  who  seem  to  delight  in  send- 
ing away  their  hearers  trembling  in 
every  fibre  at  the  thoughts  of  God's 
wrath  and  God's  j  udgments— dreading 
this  awful  Being  so  much,  that  they 
feel  inclined  to  wish  there  was  no 
God— no  after  life— instead  of  de- 
parting from  the  house  of  worship 
feeling  a  glow  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness that  an  all  merciful  Father  is 
watching  over  them— protecting  them 
— willing  to  pardon  and  bless  them ; 
and  with  a  kindly  feeling  of  love 
towards  their  fellow-creatures  filling 
their  hearts  ?  Mrs.  Meiklam  herself 
was  one  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  piety  since  early 
infancy  ;  she  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend what  it  was  to  be  i^orant  of 
the  vital  truths  of  Christianity — 
especially  with  respect  to  the  children 
of  educated  parents ;  and  though  she 
often  lectured  Dillon  and  Bessie  on 
religious  topics,  she  failed  to  go  deep 
enoush  in  her  instructions. 

Diuon  soon  left  the  Rest  to  return 
to  Yaxley  ;  when  he  was  gone,  Bessie 
went  down  to  amuse  herself  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  where  Mrs.  Cop- 
ley, ike  housekeeper,  was  making 
vinegar.  To  her  surprise  this  was  a 
very  simple  process— merely  boiling 
gu^  and  water  tocether  for  a  little 
while  in  a  large  kettle,  and  then 
pouring  it  to  cool  in  a  wide  pan. 

"  And  will  that  really  grow  sour  T* 
asked  Bessie. 

"  Indeed  it  will,  Miss ;  most  things 
get  sour  with  age,  no  matter  how 
sweet  they  may  be  when  young." 

"  Ton  mean  people's  tempers,  Mrs. 


Copley,"  said  Bessie,  who  was  very 
quick-witted. 

"  Yes,  Miss— that's  just  it  Yet 
there  are  some  people  that  have  a 
great  deal  of  sweetness  in  their 
natures,  and  they  don't  get  sour — 
they  only  turn  strong  and  fine,  like 
wine — for  you  know.  Miss  Bessie, 
that  if  I  would  put  plenty  of  honey 
in  that  water,  and  cork  it  up  from  the 
air,  it  wouldn't  grow  sour,  but  become 
nice  wine.  So  you  see  it's  only  half 
sweet  temprs,  after  all,  that  turn  sour 
with  age. 

"  Then  you  woiild  have  people  oork 
their  tempers  up,  Mrs.  Copley,"  said 
Bessie,  looking  merry. 

"  Ay,  and  keep  them  down  as  best 
they  can,  and  not  let  the  air  and  sharp 
wind  of  the  world  get  at  theuL'* 

"  But  does  not  the  sunshine  turn 
vinc^r  sour  too  1" 

"Yes;  and  in  like  manner,  the 
prosperity  and  sunshine  of  the  world 
spoil  the  tempers  of  many." 

'*  But  I  aon't  think  our  tem- 
pers and  honey  and  water  are  at  all 
to  be  compared,  Mrs.  Coi^ey,"  said 
Bessie. 

*'  Well,  I  think  they  are.  Miss ;  and 
if  you  want  yours  not  to  grow  sour 
when  you're  old,  just  make  it  as  sweet 
as  you  can  now,  and  keep  it  under 
your  own  control,  corked  up,  as  you 
say,  as  tight  as  possible,  and  it'ill  be 
a  fine,  wholesome,  pleasant  temper 
like  the  mistress's,  when  you're  an 
aged  lady." 

"But  vinegar  is  very  wholesome 
sometimes,"  said  Bessie,  archly. 

"And  if  it  is,  it's  cheap.  Miss 
Bessie ;  you'll  get  it  anywhere— so 
you  nee<ui't  want  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  it  yourself." 

Bessie  was  amused — but  not  at  all 
convinced  that  her  temper  was  to  be 
regarded  as  bearing  any  affinity  to 
sugar,  or  honey  and  water,  or  vinem. 
Mrs.  Copley  and  she  had  many  dis- 
putes on  different  subjects — disagree- 
mg.  especially  with  reference  to 
cooking.  It  was  Miss  Pilmer's  par- 
ticular amusement  to  oq  down  to  the 
kitchen  at  Meiklam's  Kest,  occasion- 
ally, and  make  tiny  puddings  and  pies 
from  receipts  of  her  own  invention — 
which  venr  much  scandalized  Mrs. 
Copley,  who  felt  it  an  insult  to  her 
understanding  to  see  the  young  ladv 
mixing  up  flour,  oaten  meal,  and 
arrow-root  for  the  paste  of  a  pie — or 
mashed  potatoes,  rice,  and  jam  for  a 
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Dew-fashioned  description  of  cakes, 
which  Bessie  insisted  on  making  her- 
8elf-«with  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  and 
wearing  a  large  apron,  borrowed  from 
the  housemaid,  Pe^gy  Wolfe,  which 
was  fastened  round  her  neck  instead 
of  her  waist,  owing  to  its  voluminous 
dimensions.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
their  quarrels,  there  was  no  one  whose 
approaching  step  could  so  move  Mrs. 
Copley's  grim  face  into  a  bright  smile 
as  that  of  the  wayward  young  lady, 
who  would  break  into  the  dairy  for 
cream  for  the  cats,  and  fling  lumps  of 
meat,  intended  for  soup,  to  the  dogs. 
Bingham,  the  butler,  also  had  to  bear, 
with  exemplary  patience,  Miss  Pil- 
mer's  devastations  in  his  pantry. 
Sometimes  the  silver  forks,  mstead 
of  being  at  hand  for  dinner  at  the 
hour  of  laving  the  cloth,  would  be 
discovered,  after  much  searching,  in 
the  garden  or  green-houses,  where 
they  were  employed  to  stir  the  earth 
in  flower- pots ;  while  the  spoons  were 
generally  acting  the  part  of  spades 
and  shovels.     The  gardener  at  the 


Kest  also  had  his  trials :  when  he 
beheld  his  most  precious  plants  in  the 
hot-houses  displaced  from  their  right- 
ful position  on  the  bark-bed,  to  make 
way  for  sundry  pots  of  wild  flowers, 
which  Bessie  considered  might  be 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
by  due  attention  to  their  culture — he 
merely  had  to  re-arrange  the  pine- 
apples and  aloes  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation, taking  care  not  to  damage  the 
wild  flowers  or  cast  them  out,  till  the 
young  lady  grew  weary  of  seeing  them 
either  decaying,  or  flowering  no  better 
for  all  the  advantages  given  them. 
Nothing  but  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters would  ever  teach  Bessie  anything. 
She  had  implicit  faith  in  her  own 
opinions  and  judgment,  and  regarded 
all  old  people's  advice  as  an  infliction 
of  a  hostile  nature — only  to  be  treated 
like  the  other  numerous  evils  of  this 
lower  existence.  Yet  nearly  every- 
body at  the  Rest  loVed  her — from  the 
lowest  servant  to'  the  very  pompous 
steward,  Luke  Bagley,  who  lilced  very 
few  people  indeed. 


CHAP*rEB  VIII. 


OtLLON  RBCS^Sa  A  PRKttBirT. 


Dillon's  walk  to  Yaxley  was  a  swift 
one,  in  spite  of  the  snow.  Placidly 
the  great  moon  shone  upon  outward 
things,  casting  ghastly  beams  abroad. 
All  was  still  and  quiet.  A  certain 
degree  of  solemnity  stole  over  the 
boy's  mind,  as  he  went  on,  guided  by 
that  pale  light  Here  and  there  lights 
were  shining  in  humble  homes  ;  but 
the  cottages  of  the  very  poor  were 
shut  up  for  the  night.  To  save  fire 
and  candle,  the  inmates  had  gone 
early  to  bed.  Taking  a  short  cut  to 
the  town,young  Crosbie  struck  through 
the  old  woods  of  the  Rest,  and  fol- 
lowed a  path  whose  windings  he  was 
acquainted  with.  He  soon  reached 
Mr.  Stutzer's  cottage,  and  found  him 
sitting  up  in  his  room,  beside  a  bright 
fire  ;  tor  the  poor  five  pounds,  so  long 
treasured  up,  nad,at  last,  been  changed, 
and  Dillon  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
Bee  a  small  tea-pot  on  the  little  table 
beside  him,  and  cups  and  saucers,  as 
if  some  comfortable  refreshment  was 
being  prepared.  Missy  was  there,  too, 
looking  very  grave,  and  with  eyes  that 
seemed  twice  their  usual  size,  owing 
to  the  dark  shadows  under  them.  She 
was  holding  her  father's  hand — cling- 

VOL.  LXni.— NO.  CCCLXXIV. 


ing  to  it,  with  a  sort  of  determination 
not  to  be  parted  from  him  on  any  ac- 
count. Very  tight  was  the  grasp  of 
the  tiny  fingers. 

In  answer  to  his  young  friend's  in- 
tfUiry  as  to  how  he  felt,  Mr.  Stutzer 
did  not  say  he  was  better. 

Dillon  saw  that  his  hand  shook  very 
much  as  he  poured  out  tea  for  him. 

"  I  tried  to  write  a  letter  this  even- 
ing," he  said,  "  and  curiously  enough, 
I  found  it  igipossible  to  guide  the  pen. 
To-morrow*,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able 
to  do  so.  Have  you  brought  your 
books  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  went  up  to  Meiklam's 
Rest,  and  have  only  run  down  to 
know  how  you  are." 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Meiklam  ?'* 

"Very  well,  sir.  She  sent  you  a 
message." 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  About  your  little  girl.  She  would 
like  her  to  stay  at  the  Rest  till  you 
are  quite  well  again." 

What  a  bright  flush  passed  over  the 
father's  pale  face;  but  the  child's 
countenance  assumed  a  terrified,  anx- 
ious expression. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mrs. 
10 
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Meiklam — ^very  much,  indeed — and 
Miflsy  will  be  delighted  to  accept  the 
kind  invitation.  Won^t  you  be  glad 
to  go  to  the  p)od  lady,  Lizette  V 

'^No,"  whispered  the  child,  and  the 
little  fingers  strengthened  their  grasp. 

"OhrMi88y,whynotr 

The  child  was  silent 

'*  And  there  are  dogs,  and  oats,  and 
birdsjandeverythingthat'snioe  there," 
taid  Dillon,  holding  out  inducements 
(rf  a  rare  description ;  *'and  big  apples, 
too." 

lizette  shook  her  head,  as  she  re- 
plied— 

"I  don't  want  them." 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  good 
kdv  V*  asked  the  father. 

'^Tell  her  I  won't  leave  you." 

"  But  why  won*t  you  leave  me  1" 

'^  B^use  I'm  afraid  of  somebody 
coming  here." 

'*  But  there  is  nobody  coming  that 
I  know  of.  Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman  1" 

"  I  don't  know.    It's  somebody." 

*^  That  is  a  silly  answer.  Missy.  I 
Ihall  have  to  think  that  you  are  a 
fbolish  little  baby,  if  you  will  not  tell 
What  you  mean.  Who  is  this  bogie 
that  you  are  afraid  is  coming  ]" 

"  The  messenger  tJuU  came  for  mam- 
Mo,"  replied  the  child,  slowly  and 
solemnly. 

Mr.  Stutzer  turned  paler  than  be- 
fot'e ;  and  even  Dillon's  colour  changed. 
A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  no 
one  spoke. 

^'Tell  Mrs.  Meiklam  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  her,"  said  the  sick 
man,  at  last,  "  and  that  I  am  about  to 
write  to  a  friend  about  my  little  girl ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  should  I  become 
worse,  I  will  feel  much  oblig;ed  if  she 
will  take  charge  of  lizette,  till  an  an- 
swer arrives  irom  my  friend  in  the 
north  of  England." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Dillon. 
And  there  was  another  pause,  broken 
again  by  Mr.  Stutzer— 

"  You  will  sometimes  think  of  your 
old  German  teacher,  Dillon^"  he  said, 
smiling,  as  he  drew  from  his  finger  a 
ring,  *'  when  you  are  a  man  out  in  the 
world,  perhaps  many  years  hence. 
Here  is  a  little  token  of  remembrance, 
which  I  wish  you  to  accept  from  me. 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  thank  you  deeply." 

Scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  tears, 
the  boy  took  the  ring  silently,  and, 
perhaps,  awkwardly,  but  feeling  the 
compliment  paid  him  warmly.    He 


merely  murmured  a  faint  "Thank 
you.  sir,"  and  tried  the  ring  upon  two 
or  tnree  different  fingers,  finally  put- 
ting it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 

"The  world  is  all  before  you,  Dil- 
lon, as  it  is  very  nearly  all  behind 
me,"  continued  Mr.  Stutzer ;  "  and  I 
trust  your  onward  course  may  be  for- 
tunate. Yet,  whatever  will  befall  you, 
of  this  you  may  be  certain,  that  when 
you  reach  the  hour  that  will  be  to  you 
as  this  hour  is  to  me,  you  will  find  your- 
self onlylooking  back  with  satisfaction, 
to  whatever  you  have  done  of  gooa 
towards  your  fellow-men— of  sacri- 
fice of  your  o.wn  selfish  or  vicious  plea- 
sures— of  work  carried  out  in  the  fear 
of  a  just  Providence.  What  is  it  to 
me  now  that  I  studied  harcLand 
gained  honors  for  learning  t  What 
have  all  my  dreams  of  ambition— for 
I  Aatv had  dreams— turned  to?  Do 
I  not  rather  thank  God  in  this  hour, 
for  every  kind  word  that  I  may  have 
spoken  to  the  poverty-stricken  or  dis- 
tressed :  for  every  mite  that  I  may 
have  added  to  charities ;  for  every 
moment  spent  in  soothing  the  dying, 
or  giving  comfort  to  the  sick— than 
for  all  the  ectjoymentsand  amusements 
of  my  past  liie ;  all  its  moments  of 
triumph  and  of  happiness!  Many, 
indeed,  have  been  my  shortcomings ; 
but  I  have  a  merciful  Judge — I  am  not 
afraid.  Have  you  fixed  upon  any  pro- 
fession, Dillon  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  yet  what 
my  uncle  may  choose  for  me." 

"  It  is  time  that  you  were  thinking 
of  some  future  course  of  life." 

"  My  father  was  in  the  army,  sir," 
said  Dillon,  flushing  a  little,  '^and  I 
would  like  to  follow  his  profession." 

"  A  noble  calling,  too,"  said  Mr. 
Stutzer,  "thouffh  some  people  con- 
sider that  it  leads  to  vice,  and  wicked- 
ness, and  temptation  ;  but  that  is  not 
my  opinion.  I  believe  that  some  of 
our  noblest  Christians  have  been  mili- 
tary men." 

Lizette  felt  much  relief  when  she 
beheld  Master  Crosbie  taking  leave  of 
her  father,  without  insisting  on  bring- 
ing her  with  him. 

Come  again  to-morrow,  as  early 
as  you  leave  school,  Dillon."  were  Mr. 
Stutzer's  last  words,  as  tne  boy  left 
the  room. 

And  now  Dillon  was  out  once  more 
in  the  still,white  night,passing  through 
the  busy  part  of  the  town,  and  by  the 
lonely  churchyard,  where  the  tomb- 
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stones  wore  all  covered  with  snow, 
and  he  paused  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
the  quaint  gate  of  the  burial  ^ound, 
looking  in,  and  regarding  its  cnill  as- 
pect with  solemn  feelings.  He  was  very 
re^  and  a  good  deal  tired,  when  he 
arrived  at  Meiklam's  Rest ;  and  Bessie 
ran  down  stairs  to  meet  hin\  in  the 
liall,  expressing  much  pleasure  that 
lie  had  not  n^ected  his  promise  of 
returning  for  her,  as  his  long  absence 
bad  made  her  fear  she  would  have  to 
go  home  with  Bingham,  whose  escort 
she  particularly  disliked.  "  It  was 
each  a  lonely  thing,"  she  said,  "to  go 
on  walking,  tramp,  tramp,  saying  no- 
thing ;  and  he,  carrying  a  lantern, 
looking  like  a  machine  wound  up  to 
move  on  in  silence."  And  then  Mrs. 
Copley,  and  the  housemaid,  Peg^ 
Wolfe,  came  up  to  see  that  Miss  rZ- 
mer  was  sufficiently  muffled,  and  to 
ofier  sundry  pieces  of  weather-proof 
garments,  likely  to  be  useful  to  her  ; 
all  of  which  BeiBsie  rejected,  unhesita- 
^^^Y }  declining  also  to  have  her 
ahawl  tied  behind  her  back,  in  the 
undignified  fashion  that  young  ladies 
of  ten  always  scorn  bitterly.  Mrs. 
Meiklam  received  Mr.  Stutzer's  mes- 
sage about  his  little  girl  with  great 
good-will,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  he 
was  so  weak.  She  said  she  would 
either  drive  to  see  him  next  day  her- 
self^ or  send  Bingham  with  a  present 
of  preserves  to  him.  B^sie  was  at 
length  equipped  for  her  homeward 
walk,  and  the  objectionable  Bingham, 
whose  lantern  was  quite  thrown  in 
the  shade  by  the  clearer  moonlight, 
followed  the  young  people  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  allowing  them  to 
converse  together,  in  their  own  low 
tones,  of  blackbirds  likely  to  be  caught 
now,  when  the  snow  was  so  severe  : 
and  of  a  wonderful  cage  which  one  of 
Mrs.  Meiklam's  workmen  had  pro- 
ndsed  to  make  for  them,  while  he 
was  meditating  upon  sundry  glasses 


and  tea-cups,  cracked  that  day  by  the 
pantiy-boy,  and  a  particular  varnish 
likely  to  beautify  the  furniture  at  the 
Rest  Mrs.  Pilmer  was  relieved  of 
considerable  anxiety  upon  finding  her 
daughter  alive  and  merry  after  such 
a  walk  on  such  a  night  She  thought 
Mrs.  Meiklam  might  have  sent  ner 
home  in  the  phaeton,  but  forebore  to 
utter  such  ideas  in  the  hearing  of 
Bingham,  for  Mrs.  Meiklam  was  a 
lady  not  to  be  offended  for  various 
substantial  reasons.  She  was  much 
concerned  to  hear  that  the  good  mis- 
tress of  Meiklam's  Rest  had  offored  to 
receive  Mr.  Stutzer's  "nasty,  little, 
ugly  girl,"  under  her  roof :  and  blamed 
Billon  for  havine  put  tne  notion  in 
her  head  ;  but  when  Dillon  declared 
it  was  not  he,  but  Doctor  Ryder,  who 
had  spoken  of  his  tutor's  miserable 
condition,  Mrs.  Pilmer's  wrath  fell 
upon  the  physician,  whom  she  termed 
"  a  sp-eat  big,  ridiculous,  meddling 
man,  till  at  length  she  subsided  into 
murmurings  f^ainst  Mrs.  Meiklam's 
absurd  love  of  every  little  beggar-child 
in  the  neighbourhood,  complaining  so 
bitterly,  that  Bessie  stole  out  of  the 
room  and  went  to  bed,  but  Dillon 
stayed  up  till  his  aunt  had  exhausted 
herself,  scolding  about  everything. 

More  than  once  in  her  sleep,  lassie 
Pihner  started  that  night,  as  the  wild 
appearance  of  Jenny  Black  came  be- 
fore her  in  dreams  of  fantastic  kind ; 
and  again,  in  fancy,  she  heard  re- 
peated the  terrible  words — "  I  curse 
you  here  this  winter  day  :  I  pray  that 
you  may  feel  more  ciief  and  hardship 
than  I  ever  have  felt,  in  all  my  life  of 
woe  andsorrc  ." 

Oh,  dark  maixliction  !  How  often, 
in  waJdng  hours  of  the  now  unknown 
future,  did  your  burden  weigh  upon 
the  spirit  of  her  who  seemed,  indeed, 
as  one  blighted  by  the  wrath  of  Pro- 
vidence. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


TBI  UBSSBNOSm  00MB8. 


Mb.  PnJCEB  was  a  man  who  neither 
had,  nor  wanted  to  have,  any  voice  in 
the  management  of  his  domestic  af- 
fws — indeed  his  voice  was  seldom 
beard  about  anything.  He  liked  a 
good  dinner  and  a  good  old  bottle  of 
wine ;  and,  as  he  was  generally  sup- 


Elied  with  these  things,  his  good- 
umourl^ldom  flagged.  His  wife  was 
a  woman  of  low  connexions  and  un- 
refined mind ;  and  having  married 
him  because  he  was  wealthy,  she  did 
not  now  choose  to  consider  that  he 
had  any  right  to  interfere  in  the 
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smallest  matter  of  his  household. 
Like  many  men  who  have  tyramiical 
spouses,  he  thought  she  was  the 
cleverest,  most  sensible  of  women. 
And  in  many  respects  shei^o^  clever ; 
bat  her  energies  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  one  grand  aim  of  accumulating 
monev.  She  endeavoured  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  speculating  in  the 
funds  and  other  securities  ;  and  she 
carried  on  a  weighty  correspondence 
with  her  stockbroker  in  London,  to 
whom  she  wrote  all  her  letters  in  her 
husband's  name,  merely  requiring 
him  to  sign  deeds  of  transfer  and 
other  papers,  which  he  cared  little  to 
understand.  He  had  implicit  confi- 
dence in  her  judgment ;  and  indeed 
she  was  most  successful  in  her  specu- 
lations, which  amounted  to  gambling, 
alwa3rs  baying  and  selling  shares  to 
advantage,  and  very  rarely  failing. 
Mr.  Pilmer  passed  a  very  dreamy  ex- 
istence. The  Times  occupied  him 
every  day  from  breakfast  till  a  short 
time  before  dinner,  when,  perhaps, 
he  would  take  a  little  walk.  After 
dinner  he  generally  fell  asleep,  unless 
his  daughter  felt  inclined  to  keep  him 
awake  by  pulling  bis  hair  and  shaking 
him,  that  he  might  listen  to  various 
accounts  of  her  own  adventurea  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  every  thing 
at  home  was  going  on  in  the  most 
clock-like  manner.  He  heard  his  wife 
striking  out  her  orders  in  a  sharp, 
clear  voice,  with  the  greatest  re^- 
larity.  She  was  always  uphc^ding 
the  necessity  of  economy,  though  she 
was  shrewd  enough  never  to  display 
stinginess  in  dinners,  or  in  any  com- 
forts prized  by  her  husband,  and  con- 
sequently he  felt  convinced  that  none 
of  his  money  was  spent  unadvisedly. 
Never  was  an  indolent  man  so  blessed 
with  an  active,  bee-like  wife  :  he  saw 
the  industry  without  being  wounded 
by  the  sting,  though  the  industry  and 
the  sting  went  together.  The  honey 
appearing  in  the  form  of  excellent 
dinners,  well  cooked,  and  always  on 
the  table  at  the  exact  moment  of  ex- 
pectancy. 

When  Mrs.  Pilmer  mentioned  to 
him  that  Mrs.  Meiklam  intended  get- 
ing  that  indigent  Mr.  Stutzef  s  pious 
little  girl  to  stay  with  her  at  the 
Rest,  she  was  very  much  irritated  by 
observing  that  he  was  able  to  eat  his 
breakfast  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, merely  saying — 


"  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  really  very 
kind  of  Mrs.  Meiklam." 

"  Kind  !  It  is  all  a  piece  of  folly. 
What  good  can  it  possibly  do  a  child 
like  that  to  be  brought  to  a  gentle- 
man's house,  unless  she  is  left  with 
the  housekeeper  or  inferiors  ?  But 
you  nny  be  certain  Mrs.  Meiklam 
won't  allow  that  She  will  have  the 
mean  little  thing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a 
gentleman's  child." 

"I  don't  know,  really.  Perhaps  she 
mav." 

''^Perhaps  she  may  !  And  do  you 
not  foresee  that  it  is  likely  she  will 
spend  large  sums  of  money  on  her 
and  her  father,  and  in  the  end  maybe 
get  no  thanks  1" 

"  It  is  very  likely." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  And  it  worries  me 
out  of  all  patience  to  think  of  that 
old  woman  s  simplicity.  What  she 
does  with  all  her  money  I  cannot  ima- 
gine. It  will  be  all  frittered  away 
before  she  dice  ;  and  no  person  will 
be  in  the  least  benefited  bjr  it." 

"  No  person,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pil- 
mer, taking  up  his  newspaper,  which 
he  unfolded  slowly.  "  You  agree  to 
every  thing  I  say,  and  yet  look  so 
apathetic  and  stupid  that  I  cannot 
bear  it  !*'  said  Mrs.  Pilmer,  provoke! 
beyond  endurance.  "  Every  thing  is 
left  upon  my  shoulders — you  give  me 
no  help.  You  do  not  even  assist  me 
to  manage  that  headstrong  boy,  Dil- 
lon, who  is  running  into  every  mis- 
chief There  was  Luke  Bagley  here 
to-day,  complaining  of  him  for  en- 
couraging people  to  break  all  the 
trees  at  Meiklam's  Rest,  and  saying 
how  badly  behaved  he  was  yester- 
day." 

Mr.  Pilmer,  no  doubt,  feeling  the 
impossibility  of  assuming  a  brighter 
expression  of  face  than  nature  had 
designed  for  him,  now  drew  his  chair 
round  to  the  fire,  and,  with  his  feet 
on  the  fender,  commenced  reading 
over  the  long  array  of  advertisements 
in  the  Timei  supplement. 

"  I  am  afraid  billon  will  go  to  the 
bad  altogether,  if  he  is  kept  at  Yax- 
ley, and  permitted  to  run  wild,"  said 
Mrs.  Pilmer,  looking  ominously  pro- 
phetic of  evil.  "  I  wonder  that  you 
would  not  correct  him,  if  it  was  only 
for  the  sake  of  your  sister  in  her 
grave." 

"  What  has  the  lad  been  doing  V 
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"  Oh,  every  thing  wrong.  Running 
at  all  hours  down  to  Mr.  Stutzer^s 
cottage,  and  persuading  me  to  send 
him  expensive  presents:  and  then 
doing  mischief  at  Meiklam's  Rest, 
annoying  the  steward,  and  very  likely 
doing  worse  things  than  anybody 
knows  of." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  what  Luke  Bag- 
ley  says,"  observed  Mr.  Pilmer,  turn- 
ing to  the  great  body  of  his  news- 
paper. "  He  8  a  cross-grained  fellow ; 
ne  has  no  risht  to  come  here  with  his 
complaints. 

"  Ah,  that's  always  the  way.  You 
never  think  Dillon  does  wron^ ;  but 
I  will  not  be  made  miserable  thmking 
of  the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
such  a  headstrong  boy.  He  must 
just  be  sent  off  somewhere  abroad, 
where  he'll  learn  humility  and  obe- 
dience." 

"  Dillon's  a  good  lad,"  murmured 
Mr.  Pilmer,  with  the  most  provoking 
calmness,  which  rendered  his  wife's 
.features  sharper  looking  than  ever. 
The  sugar-dish  and  tea-caddy  were 
removed  from  the  breakfast  table 
with  a  jerk,  the  sideboard  cupboards 
locked  spasmodically,  and  the  bell 
rune  so  violently  that  Foster,  the 
butler,  flew  from  the  kitchen  with  all 
imaginable  speed  to  answer  it 

!E^ie  had  breakfasted  in  her  room 
that  morning,  having  felt  too  much 
fatigued  after  her  walk  the  day  before 
to  get  up.  Dillon  had  gone  to  school 
some  hours  ago.  Being  Saturday,  it 
was  a  half  holiday,  ana  the  boys  at 
Mr.  Benson's  were  released  from  pri- 
son rather  earlier  than  upon  ordinary 
days.  As  soon  as  he  was  free,  Dillon 
hastened  to  learn  how  Mr.  Stutzer 
was.  He  found  him  lying  in  bed, 
altered  even  for  the  worse  since  the 
previous  night  An  expression  of 
acute  mental  suffering  overspread  his 
face. 

"  My  hand  is  just  as  powerless  as 
it  was  yesterday,  Dillon,"  he  said, 
holding  up  his  right  hand  with  a 
hopeless  look.  "  I  have  been  trying 
to  write,  and  cannot  make  a  stroke 
with  the  pen." 

An  open  writing-desk,  bearing  a 
sheet  of  paper,  lay  on  the  little  table 
beside  the  bed. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  not  exert 
yourself  for  some  days,  sir,"  suggested 
Dillon,  sorrowfully. 

"My  dear  boy,  my  letter  must  be 
written  to-day  or  never  1"  replied  the 


sick  man,  emphatically.  ''  And  never^ 
I  fear,  it  must  be  !" 

"Do  you  think  I  could  write  it  for 
you,  sir  ]"  asked  the  boy  timidlv,  and 
getting  rather  red  at  the  thoughts  of 
his  presumption. 

"I  am  sure  vou  could.  That  is  a 
good  idea ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
to  say." 

Dillon  sat  down  before  the  desk, 
and,  pen  in  hand,  awaited  orders. 

"  Snail  I  write  in  your  name,  sir  1" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  may  say  at  the  end 
of  the  letter  that  I  was  obliged  to  get 
a  friend  to  write  for  me." 

The  lad  tried  the  pen  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  lying  near,  and  then  com- 
menced the  letter  in  his  school-boy 
hand,  Mr.  Stutzer  dictating  eada 
word.    He  wrote  as  follows : — 

"Deab  Madam,— -Afterall  thathas 
occurred  to  render  us  strangers  to  each 
other,  I  would  not  permit  myself  to 
address  you,  were  it  not  for  my  child, 
Ldzette,  who,  surely,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  innocent  of  any  fault,  what- 
ever her  parents  may  have  done  to 
offend.  Soon — very  soon — she  will  be 
an  orphan,  bereft  of  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  perfectly  friendless  in  the 
world,  unless  you  take  pity  on  her. 
All  I  ask  for  her  is  your  protection. 
Do  with  her  as  you  will — ^let  her 
position  under  your  roof  be  ever  so 
humble — but  I  beseech  of  you  not  to 
leave  her  to  the  care  of  strangers  in 
some  public  institution  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  She  is  delicate  and  fra- 
gile— ^a  child  of  tender  feeling— and  I 
tremble  lest  she  may  fall  into  rough, 
unkind  hands.  I  have  no  worldly 
riches  to  leave  to  my  child—- not  a 
sovereign  to  bequeath  to  her.  You 
know  how  darkly  the  misfortunes  of 
my  life  enveloped  me.  It  has  pleased 
Providence  to  afflict  me  heaviljr ;  but 
I  shall  soon  suffer  no  more.  "Were  my 
little  daughter  in  safe  hands  I  should 
thankfully  resign  life.  An  estimable 
lady  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  of  Meiklam's   Rest,  has 

Eronused  to  take  charge  of  LL&ette,  at 
er  own  house" 

Dillon  having  got  thus  far  with  the 
letter,  held  his  pen  suspended  over 
the  paper,  waitmj^  in  vain  for  Mr. 
Stutzer  to  finish  his  sentence.  At  last 
he  looked  up  in  some  surprise.  Mr. 
Stutzer  was  lying  back  on  his  piUow, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  but  making^ 
no  movement  of  lip,  or  hand,  or  f oo^ 
though  the  boy  saw,  by  the  faint . 
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keayiDg  of  the  coverlid,  that  his 
breath  had  not  forsaken  hiuL  To 
Beixe  his  cap,  and  run  off  quickly  to 
Doctor  Ryder's  house,  was  the  work 
of  a  few  moments,  for  he  knew  old 
Margaret,  in  the  kitchen,  would  be  a 
▼ery  tardv  messen/^r  indeed.  For- 
tunately the  physician  was  at  home ; 
his  gig  stood  at  the  door,  just  re- 
tumea  from  a  long  driye.  Any  one 
who  knew  Doctor  Ryder  by  sight 
would  think  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  that  a  boy  would  think  of 
running  confidentiaUy  to,  on  behalf 
of  a  very  poor,  sick  man.  His  fea- 
tures were  coarse  and  stem-looking. 
Something  like  a  frown  was  ever  <m 
his  Inx>w  :  his  hair  was  abundant  and 
ahag^;  nis  frame  terribly  large  and 
awe-inspiring.  He  was  in  the  hall 
when  Dillon  entered,  his  hat  not  yet 
removed  from  his  upright  locks. 

"  Well,  how  is  your  friend  1"  he 
asked,  looking  sharply  at  the  boy's 
frightened  face. 

*"  I  don't  know  how  he  is.  I  think 
he  is  in  a  very  queer  way — scnnething 
like  a  trance. 

"  When  did  that  happen  f ' 

''Just  this  moment  He  fell  off 
quite  suddenly,  when  hewas  speaking 
tome." 

"  He  shouldn't  have  been  speaking 
to  you.  He's  too  fond  of  talking. 
Oome  on;  we^U  see  what  can  be 
done  for  him.*' 

And,  with  great  strides,  the  doctor 
marched  out  of  the  house  and  up  the 
street,  looking  as  if  about  to  wreak 
summary  vengeance  on  somebody. 
He  found  Mr.  Stutzer  as  Dillon  had 
said,  in  a  very  strange  way — quite 
paralyzed  from  head  to  foot  Yet  it 
was  not  a  common  stroke  of  para- 
lysis :  it  was  a  total  prostration  of  all 
strength.  He  could  neither  speak  nor 
move ;  and  for  some  time  no  one 
could  tell  whether  consciousness  had 
not  fled  too.  But  the  inteUigenoe  of 
the  eye  soon  put  that  question  be- 
yond doubt  His  paze  was  now  fixed 
upon  the  half-wntten  letter  on  the 
desk — now  upon  the  faces  of  Dillon 
and  the  doctor,  with  an  intense 
anxiety.  When  his  little  girl  ap- 
peared at  the  bedside,  the  eyes  turned 
upon  her  ;  and  if  ever  eyes  could  be 
said  tospeak,  they  were  surelyspeak- 
ing  then.  But  no  one  comprehended 
the  language.  The  child  looked  for 
an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
silence  of  her  father  into  the  coun- 


tenances of  those  around  her.  Doctor 
Ryder  was  puzzled  ;  he  went  to  pro- 
cure seme  remedies  in  a  hopeless, 
gjoomy  way.  While  Dillon  stood 
spell-bound  beside  the  bed,  old  Mar- 
garet came  up  from  the  kitchen  to 
look  at  her  master,  and  shook  her 
head  ominously.  Lizette's  cheeks  be- 
came blanched  to  the  whitest  shade 
of  paleness ;  and  still  the  dark  eyes 
of  the  tongue-tied  man  beamed  and 
burned  with  a  meaning  that  none 
oould  understand.  Frightful  anguish 
of  those  moments  !  Much  to  say,  and 
no  speech  at  command;  perfectly 
conscious,  yet  powerless  as  one  al- 
ready dead  !  At  length  the  fire  of 
the  eye  died  out;  a  cairns  light 
shone  forth,  and  the  gaze  was  lifted 
upwards.  No  one  thought  of  saying 
an3rthing  to  him  ;  ^et  if  words  had 
been  addressed  to  him  he  would  have 
comprehended  them  ascleaiiy  as  ever. 
At  this  time  Mrs.  Meiklam's  phaeton 
stopped  at  the  cottage  door.  Accord- 
ing to  her  ^omise,  Sie  had  called  to 
make  inquiries  for  the  sick  man. 
Dillon  ran  out  immediately  and  de- 
scribed his  state  to  her,  while  Doctor 
Ryder  followed,  and  spoke  to  the  lady 
in  low,  pave  tones. 

"I  will  get  out  and  go  in,"  said 
Mrs.  Meiklsun,  who  was  not  unskilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  many  diseases, 
having  gained  much  experience  by 
attending  the  sick  beds  of  the  poor 
and  the  unfortunate.  The  phyncian 
assisted  her  to  alight,  and,  leaning  on 
his  arm,  she  entered  the  humble  cot- 
tage, her  di^ified  presence,  though 
unaccompamed  by  the  least  toup^ 
of  hatUeur,  evidently  producing  much 
impression  on  old  Margaret  Spurs, who 
dropped  continuid  courtesies  when 
she  addressed  her,  pretending  to  be 
very  much  more  interested  in  her 
master  than  she  really  was.  Thevery 
placid  expression  of  the  lady's  face 
gave  a  sure  proof,  to  the  old  woman's 
mind,  that  she  was  a  "  bom  gentle- 
woman." In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Meik- 
1am  stood  beside  the  dying  man's 
bed.  For  some  time  he  did  not  see 
her,  but  at  length  his  eyes  turned 
upon  her  face.  It  might  have  been 
only  afancy  of  Mrs.  Meiklam's,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a  bright  light 
shone  in  them,  as  he  moved  them 
from  her,  and  fixed  them  cm  his  child. 
She  felt  that  she  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  look,  and,  stooping, 
took  the  little  hand  of  LiBetta  in  her 
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own,  as  slie  said,  in  a  low  voice,  mo- 
dulated so  that  it  might  not  startle 
the  invalid,  though  he  could  hear  the 
words — 

•*  I  will  take  care  of  your  little 
daughter,  until  she  is  safely  placed 
with  some  one  else." 
^  The  only  evidence  he  gave  of  hav- 
ing heard  the  sentence,  was  the  clos- 
ing of  his  eyes,  as  thouffh  he  could 
now  rest  peacefully.  But  bodily  peace 
had  not  yet  come.  The  last  enemy 
had  still  to  do  his  woric  Mrs.  Meik- 
1am  did  not  remain  very  long  at  the 
cottage.  She  would  have  taken 
Ldzette  away  with  her  at  once  ;  but 
the  child  dung  to  the  bed-post  with- 
out speaking,  when  asked  if  she  would 
go  home  with  her.  So  Doctor  Ryder 
said — 

^  Let  her  stay  as  long  as  she  can," 
and  the  lady  took  her  departure  alone. 

Dillon  remained  till  it  was  time  to 
go  home  to  dinner,  leaving  himself 
only  sufficient  time  to  run  quickly  all 
the  way,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  his 
uncle's  house,  and  arriving  there  just 
as  the  soup  was  over.  He  got  a  scold- 
ing as  usuaL  but  was  determined  that 
he  would  ask  permission  to  return  to 
the  cottage  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over.  DoctOT  Ryder  went  home  also, 
for  he  knew  his  presence  in  the  sick 
chamber  could  now  avail  nothing. 
And  now  the  dying  man  and  the 
child  were  alone,  in  that  aniet  room, 
with  the  first  shadows  or  the  long 
winter  night  casting  themselves  over 
bed  and  chur  and  table;  and  still 
lizette  clung  to  the  bed  with  a  ner- 
vous grasp.  But  she  dared  not  speak 
or  cry;  her  very  breath  came  and 
went  so  softly,  that  no  one  could  have 
heard  it.  For  a  long  while  she  stood 
tiiere  as  motionless  as  her  father, 
while  old  Margaret,  now  and  then, 
came  in  and  out,  each  time  stooping, 
and  listening  with  her  head  bent  low 
over  the  sick  man's  pillow,  and  then 
going  silently  awav  again.  At  last  a 
candle  was  Ut,  and  wnen  the  moon- 
beams came  playing  with  a  cold  light, 
through  the  window,  the  old  woman 
dosed  the  shutters. 

When  Dillon  asked  permission  to 

fo  back  that  evening  to  the  cottar  ^ 
is  Aunt  declared  he  might  go  if  ne 
liked ;  for  that  the  sooner  he  caught 
cold  by  sitting  up  in  a  nasty,  damp, 
unwholesome  house,  the  better  he 
would  leium  that  hw  advice  was  not 
to  bedespisedyand  she  hoped  he  wovld 


catch  cold,  i&c.,  &c  Without  stinting 
or  staying  on  the  way,  the  boy  sped 
on,  till  he  reached  once  more  his 
tutor's  humble  home.  He  felt  very 
sad,  for  the  many  evenings  he  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage  with  his  books 
under  his  arm,  to  receive  instruction 
from  the  peculiarly  interestinff  man 
who  was  now  lying  speechless  before 
him,  came  back  to  his  memory,  and 
the  pleasant  little  stories  and  German 
legends  he  had  often  been  told  by  the 
lips  that  might  never  utter  words 
again — all  rushed  upon  his  mind, 
brindng  wave  upon  wave  of  sorrow, 
till  there  was  quite  a  sea  of  grief  over 
his  heart  Lizette's  eyes  were  alter- 
nately fixed  upon  his  face  and  her 
father's.  She  knew  very  well  that 
something  awful  was  near  at  hand, 
and  within  her  child's  heart,  she  was 
tr3ring  to  summon  a  faith  that  would 
enable  her  to  part  quietly  from  her 
father  when  God's  messenger  came 
for  him.  Was  he  coming  soon  1— was 
the  rustling  of  his  wings  already 
stealing  upon  the  air  % 

Dillon  softly  mended  the  fire,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  snuffed  the  long  candle- 
wick.  It  was  all  he  could  do.  Lizette 
and  he  exchanged  no  words.  The 
child  would  not  go  to  bed  when  Mar- 
ket came  to  carry  her  away.  She 
nnnly  stood  her  ground,  clinging  to 
the  bed-post  with  all  her  might,  but 
uttering  no  cry.  "Let  her  stay  here," 
urged  Dillon,  coming  to  the  rescue,  as 
the  old  woman  and  she  carried  on  a 
voiceless  struggle,  "there's  no  use 
teasing  her;"  and  Margaret  went  away 
muttering,  "Oh,  Lord,  Lord,  tms 
night,  how  Tm  tortured !" 

The  ni^ht  wore  on ;  the  last  of  the 
dreary  winter  night«  that  Paul  Stut- 
zer  would  ever  feel  pain,  or  grief,  or 
hunger,  or  cold,  in  this  weary  world. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  Silence  in  the 
chamber  still.  At  last,  just  as  the 
midnight  hour  was  near  at  hand,  and 
while  Dillon  was  adding  coals  to  the 
fire,  he  heard  a  noise,  he  ran  to  the 
bed,  Mr.  Stutzer  had  started  up,  his 
hands  were  clasped,  his  eyes  fixed 
with  an  unearthly  look,  and  murmur- 
ing distinctly  the  words,  "  Frances,  I 
come !"  he  fell  heavily  back  to  speak 
no  more  on  earth.  The  old  servant 
was  summoned ;  some  struggling  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh  ensued, 
and  then  the  spirit's  victory  was  won. 
Death  claimed  the  body :  Life  caught 
up  the  souL 
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CHAPTEB  X. 


I.UBTTS  LKATCt  THB  COTTAOB. 


"  So  old  Stutter's  dead,"  was  the  ob- 
servation of  Master  Tom  Ryder,  as 
he  and  Dillon  Crosbie  stood  out  in  the 
playCTOund,  after  school,  next  day. 
"Pa^  going  t-o  pay  for  the  funeral, 
and  Mrs.  Meiklam  is  to  get  up  a  sub- 
scription for  the  young  one." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Stutzer  is  dead,"  said 
Dillon,  gravely.  "  I  had  no  idea  he 
would  have  gone  oflf  so  soon." 

Schoolboy     vanity     might     have 

Erompted  the  lad  to  display  the  ring 
is  tutor  had  given  him  as  a  keep- 
sake so  short  a  time  before,  but  he 
felt  that  the  gift  was  sacred  now,  he 
would  not  priifane  it,  by  showing  it 
out  among  a  lot  of  careless,  unthink- 
ing boys,  who  were  inclined  to  make 
merry  even  about  death  and  burial. 

**Some  people  say  Stutzer  was  a 
humbug,"  continued  Tom  Ryder,  who 
was  aiming  a  small  stone  at  the  top 
of  a  flagstatf,  "  and  I  wouldn't  doubt 
that  he  was." 

"  He  was  not,"  said  Crosbie,  posi- 
tively. "  I  know  Mr.  Stutzer  was  a 
ffood  man ;  I  wouldn't  believe  any- 
body that  he  wasn't." 

"Don't  be  too  certain,  old  fellow," 
returned  Ryder ;  "nobody  here  knows 
anything  of  him." 

"Then  thev  shouldn't  judge  of 
him,**  said  Dillon,  indignantly.  "  Mr. 
Stutzer  often  told  me  of  his  past  life, 
and  of  his  school  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  then,  Mrs.  Meiklam  knows 
a  great  deal  about  him." 

*'Doe8  she  know  that  he  once 
flogged  a  boy  to  death  in  his  school  V* 
asked  Tom,  looking  unpleasantly  jo- 
cular. 

"  No ;  who  says  it  1" 

**  An  old  fellow  that  carries  mes- 
sages for  our  grocer ;  he  knows  some- 
thmg  of  the  neighbourhood  where 
Stutzer  lived  before  he  came  here; 
and  he  savs  he  had  to  run  awav  for 
fear  he'd  be  taken  up  and  hung. 

"Don't  believe  it,"  said  Dillon, 
looking  puzzled,  nevertheless, "  its  all 
an  invention ;  why  didn't  the  old  fel- 
low ever  say  so  before  1" 

"  Because  he  didn't  like  to  turn 
people  against  him;  but,  now,  that 
he*s  dead  it  doesn't  signify  what's 
said  of  him." 

"  Yes,  it  does  signify,"  said  Dillon, 


colouring  slightly.     "  A  man's  repu- 
tation is  always  of  consequence." 

"  Pah !  not  such  a  man  as  Stutzer ;,, 
who'd  care  for  the  reputation  of  a 
schoolmaster  1  Do  you  think  I'd  care 
a  jackstraw  about  Benson's  character 
if  he  was  to  die  to-morrow  f 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  in  earnest, 
Tom,"  said  Crosbie,  gravely. 

"  But  I'm  sure  I  am,  though." 

"Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  that's  wl,"  observed  Dillon, 
coolly. 

"  Do  you  want  to  get  up  a  fight,  I 
say]"  demanded  Rvder,  thn»wing 
himself  at  once  into  boxing  attitude^ 
and  assuming  a  threatening  expression 
of  countenance. 

"No,  not  in  the  least" 

"  Then  you  wouldn't  fi^ht  for  old 
Paul,  greatly  as  you  valueo  himi" 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  box  about  him." 

"  You  think  yourself  a  tremendous 
fellow." 

"No,  I  don't.  Let  me  pass  out; 
I'm  going  home." 

"  Fight  him,  Crosbie,"  urged  three 
or  four  lads,  gathering  round  Dillon, 
eagerly. 

"Not  to-day." 

"  What  day  then  T'  asked  Tom. 

"  No  day,  perhaps.  Here  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  gate." 

"  Not  till  you  fix  an  hour  for  giving 
me  satisfaction,"  said  Ryder,  planting 
his  feet  firmly  under  him. 

"  Won't  you  though  V  said  Dillon, 
catching  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
whinking  his  gre.at  form  out  of  the 
way  with  a  strength  that  gained  him 
the  admiration  of  the  surrounding 
boys.  A  cheer  burst  upon  the  air  as 
Dillon  walked  away,  while  Ryder, 
looking  very  red  and  angry,  vowed  he 
would  thresh  all  the  fellows  round  if 
tht^y  didn't  disperse  instantly. 

The  character  of  Paul  Stutzer  was 
talked  of  at  Yaxley  by  more  than  the 
boys  at  Mr.  Benson's  school  ;  but  no 
one  would  have  cared  to  mention  the 
dead  man,  had  not  Doctor  Ryder  gone 
about,  at  Mr&  Meiklam's  request,  to 
seek  for  aid  among  the  respectable 
townspeople  .for  his  orphan  child. 
Scarcely  any  one  would  contribute  a 
farthing  towards,  the  subscription  for 
her,  the  great  poant  of  difficulty  with 
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every  body  being  that  "  they  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  poor 
teacher.  In  vain  Doctor  Eyder,  in 
his  rough  way,  said  it  didn't  signify 
what  he  might  have  been,  when  they 
all  knew  he  died  of  want,  and  that 
bis  child — who,  at  least,  could  have 
conamitted  no  crime  as  yet— was  des- 
titute of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  The  people  shrewdly  shook 
their  beads ;  and  though  some  of 
them,  out  of  compliment  to  the  phy- 
sician and  Mrs.  Meiklam,  gave,  here 
and  there,  a  half-crown,  a  five-shilling 
piece,  or  half-sovereign,  the  whole 
collection  did  not  amount  to  ten 
pounds.  We  fear  Doctor  Ryder  be- 
stowed some  warm  and  not  very 
flattering  epithets  upon  the  Yaxley 
people,  when  he  told  of  his  ill-success 
to  tiie  mistress  of  Meiklam's  Rest 

**  Never  mind  them,"  said  the  lady. 
**  We  will  return  their  donations  to 
tbem ;  and  I  will  look  after  the  or- 
phan myself."  But  the  doctor  de- 
clared he  had  no  notion  of  ^'  gratify- 
ing the  nigganily  wretches"  by  giving 
them  back  their  money.  He  would 
put  it  in  the  poor-box,  if  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam would  not  accept  it  for  the  child 
It  was  difficult  for  Mrs.  Meiklam 
to  know  how  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  the  little  girL  From  the  letter 
which  Dillon  Crosbie  had  half  writ- 
ten for  Mr.  Stutzer  on  the  evening 
before  his  death,  she  cx)ncluded  that 
there  was  some  person  in  existence 
who  might  come  forward  to  claim 
her,  if  this  person  could  be  found  out. 
But  the  letter  was  unfinished,  and 
bore  no  address ;  it  was  imi>ossible 
to  discover  a  clue  to  her.  Tne  lady 
thought  of  writing  to  her  friend,  the 
eurate  of  Climsley,  who  had  first 
mentioned  Mr.  Stutzer  to  her ;  and  she 
did  write,  requesting  him  to  say  if  he 
knew  of  any  friend  of  the  poor  teacher 
of  languages  who  could  oe  expected 
to  take  charge  of  his  orphan  daugh- 
ter :  but  the  clergyman  knew  of  no 
such  individual  Mr.  Stutzer  had 
not  confided  to  him  any  of  his  family 
history^  beyond  the  fact  that  his  wife 
bad  high  connexions  who  took  no 
notice  of  her.  Indeed,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  Mr.  Stutzer,  being  of 
foreign  extraction,  had  no  relatives 
in  ihiB  country.  So,  Paul  Stutzer 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Yaxley,  and  his  eifects  were  searched, 
and  fais  papers  read ;  but  all  his  let- 


ters had  been  burnt  months  before, 
and  nothing  remained  but  a  few 
manuscripts  containing  historical 
notes  and  philosophical  extracts,  that 
were  of  no  value  to  any  mortal,  con- 
veying no  information  as  to  his  past 
life  or  his  prospects  for  his  child.  It 
was  Mrs.  rUmer's  belief  (at  least  she 
said  so)  that  Mr.  Stutzer  had  been, 
all  along,  an  impostor — that  the  letter 
he  pretended  to  write  to  the  mys- 
terious lady  unknown  was  all  a  *^got 
up"  thing,  mtended  to  excite  people's 
pity  and  wonder.  There  was,  cer- 
tainly, in  her  opinion,  no  such  person 
as  that  lady ;  and  as  to  his  wife  hav- 
ing had  high  connexions,  that  was  all 
a  "  made  up  story."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  private  thoughts,  expressed 
only  at  home,  Mrs.  Pilmer  was  obliged 
to  appear  very  much  interested  in 
the  orphan  child,  so  completely 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  wide 
world,  when  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Meiklam  ;  and  to  her 
great  chagrin,  she  listened  to  her 
scheme  of  taking  her  to  the  Rest,  and 
keeping  her  there  till  something  else 
turned  up  for  her,  as  soon  as  her 
father's  funeral  was  over. 

"  And  I  will  be  glad,  my  dear,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Meiklam,  "  if  you  will 
send  Dillon  for  her  to  the  cottage, 
and  let  her  stay  at  your  house  till  I 
send  the  little  phaeton  for  her  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  evening." 

Mrs.  Pilmer  smiled,  and  rubbed  her 
hands  together,  and  said  **  Certainly, 
I  will,"  uiough  her  heart  was  full  of 
bitterness  all  the  while.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  day  was  far  spent 
that  she  allowed  Dillon  to  go  for  the 
little  girl,  though  Bessie  was  full  of 
curiosity  to  see  her.  The  evening 
shadows  were  falling  thickly,  as 
the  youth  walked  for  the  last 
time  to  the  humble  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  town.  The  funeral 
was  over,  and  now  Paul  Stutzer*s 
earthly  remains  lay  in  the  damp 
burial  ground.  Oh,  never  more  would 
worldly  cares  and  griefs  vex  his  soul ! 
So  thought  Dillon,  as  he  passed 
through  wet  streets  and  by  dim 
houses,  faintly  illuminated  by  the  gas 
lamps,  alreadv  lighted.  It  had  been 
a  raw  day  ;  the  last  of  the  snow  had 
melted  away,  and  now  the  earth  was 
wet  and  black ;  everything  looked 
dreary.  He  found  Ldzette  sitting  by 
herself,  in  the  room  where  her  father 
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had  died  Her  bonnet  and  pelisse 
were  on ;  and  she  knew  she  was 
to  leave  the  cottage,  for  ever,  that 
night 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  to  my 
uncle's,"  said  Dillon,  as  he  approached 
her.  "  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  walk  through  the  wet  streets." 

"  Yes,  I  can  walk  very  far,  and  I 
don't  mind  the  rain." 

"  It  isn't  far,  but  your  shoes  will  be 
covered  with  mud ;  if  you  like,  I'll 
carry  you." 

"  Ko,  thank  you,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  colouring  slightly;  "111  walk, 
if  you  please." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Dillon, 
smiling. 

"  You're  not  vexed,"  she  said,  as 
fihe  took  the  hand  he  extended  to  her. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least." 

Old  Margaret  now  came  to  receive 
the  simple  adieux  of  the  child,  whom 
she  had  never  particularly  liked ;  and, 
hand  in  hand,  she  and  Dillon  left  the 
house. 

"  Do  you  live  where  I  am  going," 
asked  Lizette,  bs  they  were  out  upon 
the  road. 

"  I  do  not  live  at  Meiklam's  Rest, 
but  I  am  very  often  there." 

"  I  wish  you  did,"  whispered  the 
little  voice,  softly. 

Dillon  made  no  reply ;  and  they 
went  on  silently,  with  the  drizzling 
rain  falling  upon  them,  their  feet 
splashing  on  the  pavement.  When 
tney  arrived  at  Mr.  Pilmer's  villa, 
Bessie  ran  to  receive  them  in  the  halL 
The  servant  who  opened  the  door 
looked  curiously  at  the  child,  who  felt 
too  much  bewildered  by  the  glare  of 
light  to  take  note  of  anything  round 
her.  Bessie's  pleasant  voice,  and  the 
kiss  she  kindly  imprinted  on  her 
cheek,  first  roused  her  from  a  sort  of 
trance^  and  made  a  direct  impression 
on  her.  Those  pretty  curls,  those 
dancing  eyes,  those  light,  silvery  tones, 
could  not  DC  withstood.  Ldzette 
surrendered  her  hand  to  her  with 
confidence;  and  now  they  walked 
up  stairs  that  looked  very  wide  and 
grand  to  the  stranger  child ;  her  feet 
were  treading  on  carpets,  bright  and 
8oft  as  in  a  dream  of  palaces.  Lights, 
too,  were  everywhere ;  such  bnght, 
dazzling  lights.  Bessie  led  her  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  up  to  her 
mother^  who  sat  at  her  work-table. 
Mrs.  Pilmer  scarcely  seemed  to  look 


at  her,  but,  nevertheless,  she  saw  her 
quite  welL 

"  How  do  you  do  1"  she  asked  in  a 
cold,  dry  tone,  nodding  her  head,  and 
still  apparently  intent  upon  her 
needle  -  work — the  square-featured 
Berlin-wool  man,  who  was  still  un- 
finished, lizette's  reply  was  in- 
audible. 

**  She  is  very  well,  but  very  cold," 
replied  Dillon. 

^*  Let  her  warm  herself,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Pilmer. 

"Come  to  the  fire,"  said  Bessie, 
putting  her  arm  round  her. 

What  a  Idazing  fire  it  was !  The 
grate  so  lar^  and  polished !  the  red 
coals  burning  so  brilliantly !  and 
what  a  sleepy,  large  gentleman  was 
sitting  before  it,  with  his  eyes  shut 
and  ms  mouth  open !  Bessie  gave 
her  father  a  shake,  and  requested 
him  to  look  at  Miss  Stutzer.  "  Hah ! 
how  d'ye  do,  Missi"  asked  Mr.  Pil- 
mer, suddenly  starting  up.  "Fine 
weather,  isn't  it  1"  and  then  he  dozed 
off  again.  Lizette  stood  upon  the 
wide,  handsome  rug,  with  the  glow 
of  fire-heat  spreading  itself  over  her. 
Bessie  removed  her  bonnet,  and 
stroked  her  hair,  speakine  many  kind 
words  ;  but  the  child  only  relied  by 
monosyllables,  and  looked  vacantly 
at  the  fire. 

"  Is  she  very  stupid  f "  asked  Bessie 
of  Dillon,  in  a  whiffl)er. 

"No.  not  a  bit ;  she  used  to  be  very 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  poor  little 
thing  is  sorry  now.  What  a  queer 
little  image  she  looks  there,  without 
moving  or  even  seeming  to  breathe  ! 
I  am  afraid  she  will  torment  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  if  she  is  always  so  odd  and 
silent" 

All  this  was  spoken  ioUo  voce  to 
Dillon,  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Pilmer  glanc^,  over  her  work, 
ever  and  anon,  at  the  still,  little  figure 
on  the  rug.  At  length  the  sound  of 
wheels  was  heard,  and  the  phsetoa 
from  Meiklam's  Best  stopped  at  the 
door.  Bessie  ran  to  put  her  bonnet 
on,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that  she 
and  Dillon  were  to  accompany  Lizette 
to  the  Rest  Dillon  approached  the 
child  with  her  bonnet  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  sofa. 

"Am  I  goin^  away  again  from 
this  ?"  she  asked,  when  desired  to  put 
it  on. 
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"Yes." 

"Then  that  is  not  the  good  lady 
that  papa  said  I  was  to  ^  to  1"  she 
observed,  looking  over  at  Mrs.  Pilmer. 
Dillon  could  not  repress  a  smile  of 
amusement,  as  he  replied. 

"  No :  you  are  to  go  to  a  lady  agreat 
deal  older  than  that  one." 

The  child  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
tied  her  bonnet  strings.    A  vision  of 
the  white  haired  lady  who  had  stood 
b^ide  her  father's  death-bed,  and 
dasped  her  own  hand  kindly^  came 
before  her  mental  eyes.    Bessie  soon 
eame  down,  equipped  for  the  evening 
drive,  and  all  were  ready  to  sally  forth. 
Mre.  Pilmer  now  ^ot  up,  and  came 
towards  Lizette  with  a  large  shawl, 
whichshe  wrapped  round  her,  desiring 
her  to  tell  Mrs.  Meiklam  she  had  put 
it  on  her  to  keep  her  warm,  and  then 
she  gave  her  a  cold  kiss.    The  three 
yoong  people  all  went  down  stairs  and 
entered  the  little  phsBton.    The  rain 
had  clewed  off  and  the  stars  were 
shining  brightly.    Dillon  drove  the 
pony  very  sKilfully — feeling  now  and 
then  an  inclination  to  make  the  animal 
perform  strange  equestrian  feats,  but 
combatting  it,  in  consideration  of  the 
yoong  stranger's  fear&  Lizette  seemed 
rather  enlivened  by  the  drive,  and 
when  the  vehicle  stopped  before  the 
old-fashioned   house   of    Meiklam's 
Best,  with  its  dark  walls  covered  here 
and  there  with  ivy,  she  looked  at  it 
with  some  degree  of  interest    Mrs. 
Meiklam  met  the  young  people  in  the 
kail,  and  all  received  kisses  and  kind 
wwxls  of  welcome.    She  had  dined 
early  herself  that  day,  and  now  a  meal, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  luncheon 
and  sapper,  was  in  readiness  for  the 
Bew  comers,  in  the  red-room.    There 
were  preserves  and  red-cheeked  ap- 
ples, and  cakes,  and  snowy  bread- 
costards,  and  cold  apple-pie,  together 
▼ith  fowl,  ham,  and  tea.    Right  well 
^d  the  orphan  child  comprehend  that 
she  was  really  welcome  under  that 
hospitable  roof;  she  almost  felt  happv 
in  that  cheerful  room  with  the  olo, 
gray  cat  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  Gypsy 
the  Spaniel,  beside  it    bhe  liked  it 
better  than  the  large  room  at  Mrs. 
Pilmer's  house.    Beiede  was  all  atten- 
tion to  her,  and  Dillon  cracked  nuts 
and  peeled  apples  for  her,  with  great 
good-wilL     When  supper  was  over, 
•Ad  the  table  deiured,  Mrs.  Meiklsm 
<iiBappeared  for  a  little  time,  and  then 


came  back  with  a  large  box,  which 
she  placed  on  the  table,  desiring 
Lizette  to  open  it  The  child  obeyed, 
her  hands  trembling  with  timidity 
and  excitement,  and  to  her  surprise 
found  it  filled  with  pretty  chairs  and 
tables,  tiny  plates  and  dishes,  candle- 
sticks, jugs,  cups  and  saucers,  and 
lastly,  dolls  of  fairy  size,  to  suit  the 
fairy  fomiture.  A  smile  broke  over 
her  countenance,  as  Mrs.  Meiklam 
told  her  to  place  th^m,  one  by  one,  on 
the  table  ;  and  even  Bessie,  who  had 
relinauished  toys  on  her  own  account, 
was  delighted  with  the  pretty  things 


I  believe  these  are  nicer  than  mv 
pictures  of  lions  and  tigers,  missy, 
said  Dillon. 

"  They  are  not  the  same,"  replied 
Lizette.  fixing  her  dark  eyes  on  his 
face  ;  "but  I  liked  the  pictures  too." 

"Now  these  are  all  for  yourself," 
said  Mrs.  Meiklam,  stroking  her  hair ; 
"  to-morrow  you  will  have  to  furnish 
a  nice  house  for  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

The  child  smiled  aeain— a  dreamy, 
melancholy  smile  that  soon  faded 
away.  When  the  time  came  for  Bessie 
and  Dillon  to  go  home,  she  felt  sorry 
and  surprised. 

"  Ah,  if  you  lived  here  too !"  she 
murmured,  burying  her  face  on  Bes- 
sie's shoulder. 

"  She  will  be  here  nearly  every  day," 
said  Mrs.  Meiklam,  drawing  her  kindly 
to  herself ;  "  and  you  will  vet  have 
great  fun  together,  pla3ring  about  the 
place." 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Dillon 
and  Bessie,  Lizette  went  to  bed.  The 
housemaid,  Peggy  Wolfe,  a  good- 
natured  woman,  was  her  attendant ; 
and  she  was  to  sleep  in  a  little  bed  in 
Mrs.  Copley's  room.  But  although 
Pe^gy  kissed  her  two  or  three  times, 
and  apostrophized  her  as  "a  sweet 
pet ;  Lord  love  her !"  and  "  a  little 
pigeon  of  the  world,"  the  poor  orphan 
could  not  help  feeling  her  lonely  and 
strange  position.  leader,  have  vou 
ever  Mt  what  it  was  in  childhood  to 
be  left  without  father,  or  mother,  oir 
brother,  or  sister,  or  any  friend  that 
you  have  ever  known  before  1  If  you 
have,  you  know  well  there  is  nothing 
on  the  earth  so  dreary  as  the  grief  of 
a  little  heart  thus  bereft  of  old  ac- 
quaintances. It  was  long  ere  Mrs. 
Uq)ley  retired  1;o  rest ;  and  for  hours 
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the  child  lay  awake  in  the  dark  room, 
with  strange  faces  floating  through 
her  brain,  and  a  bitter  remembrance 
in  her  heart  that  the  hands  she  had 
80  often  clasped  in  confidence  were 
now  passing  their  first  night  in  a 


damp  grave  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
where  worms  were  crawling.  She 
tried  to  think  of  the  spirit  above ;  but 
the  flesh  mourned  for  the  flesh,  and 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  worn  out  at 
last 


DRACIDEACHTA  :  THE  MAGIC  OF  THE  ANCIENT  IBISH. 


The  practice  of  magic  being  resorted 
to  for  the  acquisition  of  supernatural 
power,  its  form  and  nature  must  de- 
.  pend  on  the  religion,  true  or  false, 
\  which  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
practitioner.  The  subject  of  this 
paper  being  the  practice  of  magic  in 
the  heathen  days  of  Ireland,  some 
introductory  remarks  would  seem 
necessaiy  on  the  peculiar  mythology 
of  our  Celtic  grandsires.  And  here 
we  must  take  occasion  to  remark  in 
what  a  satisfactory  state  our  know- 
ledge is,  with  regard  to  the  TeutonijB  : 
and  how  comp:u*atively  trifling  and 
coiyectural  is  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Celtic  forms  of  belief  before  the 
light  of  Christianity  dawned  on  the 
people,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Soon  after  the  Scandina- 
vians became  Christians,  their  Pan- 
theon was  epitomized  in  verse  by 
Saemund,  a  priest ;  and  about  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  prose  "  Edda," 
furnishing  the  adventures  of  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  and  the  giants,  was  com- 
piled by  the  turbulent  and  talented 
Snorro  Sturleson. 

Now,  the  great  change  among  the 
Celtic  peoples  had  taken  place  by  the 
fifth  century,  and  it  happened  that  no 
Saemund  or  Sturleson  was  vouchsafed 
to  them ;  or  if  vouchsafed,  the  writings 
left  by  him  were  early  lost  in  the 
confusion  attending  the  determined 
struggles  between  themselves  and 
their  dogged,  troublesome  neighbours 
of  the  Teuton  stock. 

Owing  to  this  unfavourable  state 
of  things,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  religious  usages  among  our  ances- 
tors is  necessarily  limited.  It  has 
been  obtained  from  casual  allusions 
in  early  Christian  writers  on  serious 
subjects,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  from 


ancient  poems  and  romances,  and  the 
relics  of  their  festivals — still  cele- 
brated, but  changed  in  object,  and 
devoted  to  honour  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  or  the  memory  of  sainta 
In  late  numbers  of  the  University, 
we  have  gone  over  this  ground ; 
naming  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  Mananan 
Lir,  the  sea  deity,  and  peculiar  patron 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  Dagdss,  the 
Danaan  chief;  Morrigu,  his  spouse, 
the  Celtic  Bellona:  Crom;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  hills,  streams,  and 
forests,  as  receiving  worship  from 
the  heathen  Scots,  Their  Elysiums 
were  delightful  islands  in  the  At- 
lantic—aljis  !  no  longer  visible— mea- 
dows of  asphodel,  sun-enlightened, 
below  its  waves,  and  the  placid  lakes 
of  Erin ;  and  grottoes  under  the  sepul- 
chral mounds  of  old  Danaan  kings 
and  sages.  When  cruelty,  inhospi- 
tality,  and  treachery,  developed  them- 
selves to  a  monstrous  extent  in  any 
individual,  his  thin,  shivering  ghost*  ' 
sufiered  in  the  winds,  and  rains,  and 
cold  rigours  of  upper  air,  after  its 
separation  from  tne  body.  Besides 
the  worship  given  to  the  divinities 
mentioned,  it  is  conjectured  by  some 
sound  Celtic  scholars  that  a  fetich 
reverence  was  paid  to  some  traditional 
bulls,  cows,  bears,  and  cats;  even 
upright  stones  (Dallam)  were  not 
without  reverence  of  some  kind. 

Everything  of  a  magical  character 
connected  with  the  history  or  social 
state  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, is  traceable  to  the  people  called 
the  Danaans,  of  whom  we  subjoin  a 
brief  sketch,  claiming  the  same  belief 
for  its  certainty  as  we  would  for  the 
exploits  of  Romulus  or  Theseus. 

Kemedius  (a  wanderer  from  the 
East),  and  his  thousand  men,  reached 


♦  James  M Thereon  wa«  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  even  the  oral  literature  of  the 
Highland  Gael.  The  ghosta  of  his  good  charaotere  look  complacently  from  their  bright 
clouds  of  rest  on  the  actions  of  their  former  friends  or  their  own  brave  descendants. 
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Erinn  from  Thule  (Jutland,  or  the 
Belgian  Peninsula),  in  thirty  skin- 
covered  corachs.  He  employed  four 
Phoenician  or  African  architects  to 
raise  four  palat^es  for  him  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  island  ;  and  to  prevent 
their  doing  as  much  for  any  other 
chief  or  prince,  and  thus  detracting 
from  his  own  fatness,  he  had  each 
Bkiiful  artist  pitched  from  the  battle- 
ments as  soon  as  his  work  was 
achieved.  But  there  was  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  poetical  iustice  extant  in 
£rinn,  even  so  early  as  the  days  of 
Abraham.  The  Fomorians  from  Africa 
— all  cousins-germain  to  Rog,  Robog. 
Rodin,  and  Kooney,  the  murder^ 
men — assailed  Nemidhfrom  the  bleak 
northern  Isle  of  Torry,  deprived  the 
four  castles  of  their  master, by  sending 
him  to  Tir-na-n-oge,  and  scattered  his 
people  to  east,  south,  and  north. 
Some  under  the  leader  Jarvan,  sailed 
to  the  Danish  Isles,  and  the  south  of 
Sweden ;  and  their  descendants  estab- 
lished themselves  in  four  cities — 
Falias,  Grorias,  Finias,  and  Murias — 
and  taught  the  simple  Scandinavians 
magic  rites,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  polite  literature  of  the  day. 
After  a  few  hundred  years,  their  des- 
cendants took  the  resolution  of  seek- 
ing out  the  pleasant  isle  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  set  sail,  bringing  from 
city  No.  1  a  magic  glaive,  from  No.  2 
a  magic  spear,  from  No.  3  an  enchanted 
cauldron,  and  from  No.  4  the  Ida  Fdil^ 
or  "Stone  of  Destiny,"  at  present 
resting  in  the  lower  part  of  St  Ed- 
ward's Chair,  in  Westminster  Abbey.* 
At  the  time  of  their  approach  to 
the  island,  it  was  held  by  a  kindred 
race,  the  Firbolgs,  lately  returned 
from  Greece,  to  which  country  they 
had  fled  when  routed  by  the  Fomo- 
rians. The  newcomers,  landing  some- 
where in  the  north-west,  enwrapped 
themselyes  in  a  druidiciili  fog,  and 
were  never  seen  by  mortal  till  they 
had  attained  the  plain  of  southern 
Moy-tuir  (plain  of  the  tower),  near 
Gone.  The  Firbolg  King,  Achy 
{Eo3uiidh,  Chevalier),  sent  a  herald 
to  demand  their  business.  They  said 
they  merely  wanted  possession  of  the 
country,  and  would  allow  their  cousins 


in  the  tenth  degree — the  Firbolgs— 
to  retire  to  the  islands  of  Arran,  Inis- 
bofine,  &C. ;  moreover,  that  it  was 
useless  to  brandish  sword,  or  fling 
spear  at  them,  as  their  Druids,  on  the 
mom  after  a  battle,  would  pass  through 
the  slain,  and  by  their  spells  of  power, 
recall  every  dead  warrior  to  his  pris- 
tine life  and  strength.  "We  defy 
your  Druids," said  the  Firbolg  spokes- 
man. "Every  one  of  our  knights 
{curaidh,  companion)  sh  all  be  attended 
by  a  kem  bearing  twenty  sharpened 
stakes  of  the  rowan-tree^  and  as  eveiy 
Danaan  warrior  falls  in  fight,  his 
body  shall  be  pinned  to  the  sod  by  one 
of  these  charmed  staves.'' 

The  threat  had  its  eflect ;  and  the 
succeeding  battles  were  fought  with- 
out the  aid  of  draoideacht  (magic)  on 
either  side.  The  Firbolgs  being  de- 
feated, were  allowed  to  people  the 
islands  off  the  western  coast ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Dun  -^ngus  in  Ar- 
ran, and  other  stupendous  caisiols, 
are  the  architectural  remains  of  this 
brave  but  unsuccessful  people.  The 
ancient  martial  games  and  marriage- 
fairs  held  at  Tailtean,  now  Telltown, 
in  Meath,  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  Tailte^  wife  of  the  brave  Firbolg 
King  slam  at  Moy-tuir. 

THll  CHILDREN  OF  TUIBBRANN. 


While  the  Danaan  kings  held  sway, 
the  Fomorians  made  another  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  the  country,  but 
were  bravely  opposed  by  Luacba  of 
the  Long  Hand.  This  hero  being 
much  straitened  on  one  occasion  by 
the  foreign  intruders,  despatched  his 
father,  Kian  MacKeinte,  and  his  two 
brothers,  to  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  summon  aid.  Kian,  passing 
over  the  plains  of  Louth,  saw  approach  - 
ing  him  the  Firbolg  brothers— Bran, 
Ur,  and  Urchorba,  three  of  his  dead- 
liest foes.  Knowing  himself  to  be  no 
nuitch  for  them  all,  and  e8p3dng  some 

Eigs  on  the  plain  near  him,  he  struck 
imself  with  a  druidic  wand,  and  be- 
came one  with  the  nighest  oi  the  ani- 
mals. Bran,  the  most  acute  of  the 
brothers,  alone  saw  what  had  occurred, 
and  revealed  it  to  the  other  two  ;  but 


•  Or.  Petrieindsts  that  the  Stone  of  Destiny  is  the  Dalian  stm  to  be  seen  on  Tara  Hill. 
He  may  be  right ;  but  we  are  detennined  not  to  believe  him  while  treating  the  present 
■object. 

f  In  aU  the  old  Irish  tales,  the  words  ikvidical  and  magical  are  8ynon>'mous. 
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they  considered  the  capture  of  their 
foeman  very  problematical,  owing  to 
the  number  of  the  swine.  He,  how- 
ever, striking  them  with  his  druidic 
wand,  they  oecame  dogs  on  the  in- 
stant, and  instinctively  found  out  the 
disguised  warrior,  and  gave  chase. 
Bran  launched  a  javelin,  which  pierced 
the  outward  disguise  of  Eian,  and  so, 
being  rendered  incapable  of  flight,  he 
asked  for  life.  Meeting  a  stern  refu- 
sal, he  begged  permission  to  resume 
his  human  shape.  This  being  granted, 
he  exultin^ly  enlarged  on  the  much 
greater  enc  they  would  have  to  pay 
to  his  redoubted  son  of  the  long  arm, 
for  slaying  him  in  his  own  form  rather 
than  that  of  the  swine.  This  did  not 
stay  their  hands :  they  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  and  buried  him  where  he 
fell ;  out  on  goin^  forward  for  some 
distance,  and  looking  back,  they  saw 
the  body  above  ground.  They  had  to 
return :  but  on  the  third  occasion, 
after  the  grave  had  been  made  ex- 
ceeding deep,  he  troubled  them  no 
more. 

After  Luacha  had  settled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Fomorians,  he  became  un- 
easy at  not  hearing  from  his  father  ; 
ana  returning  to  the  spot  where  he 
last  parted  with  him,  he  traced  his 
steps  like  a  sleuth-dog  till  he  stood 
over  his  deep  grave.  He  disinterred 
him  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  paid  him 
the  usual  Celtic  honours,  raising  a 
mound  above  his  remains,  and  in- 
scribing his  name  and  virtues  in 
Ogham  on  a  pillar-stone.  He  then 
took  his  way  to  the  Midchuarta  at 
Tara,  where  he  knew  the  murderers 
had  taken  refuge,  and  in  the  Ard- 
Righ*s  presence  he  demanded  from 
them  the  eric  of  his  father.  They 
inq^uired  the  amount,  and  he  modestly 
claimed  but  a  few,  easily-obtained 
articles,  such  as  a  spit,  a  pig-skin,  a 
chariot,  a  bunch  of  apples,  a  spear, 
three  "  hill-shouts,"  and  two  or  three 
other  trifles.  The  king  allowed  that 
his  demands  were  reasonable,  and  de- 
creed the  eric  to  be  collected  forth- 
with. Alas  !  when  the  vengeful  son 
revealed  the  localities  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  difierent  prizes,  the 
guilty  brothers  gave  themselves  up 


for  lost  They  consulted  Tairrean, 
their  father,  who  told  them  to  ask  of 
Luach  the  magic  horse,  Innbhear, 
civen  to  him  by  his  tutor,  the  great 
Mananan,  son  of  lir.  "  He  will  refuse 
you,"  said  he ;  "  so  he  will  be  obliged 
by  law  of  geasa  to  grant  you  your 
next  request,  which  must  be,  the  magic 
boat  of  the  same  mighty  sage."  By  aid 
of  this  boat  they  secured,  but  with  a 
world  of  trouble,  all  the  articles  ex- 
cept the  spit  and  the  three  "hill- 
shouts,"  which,  through  Luacha*s 
magic  influence,  had  escaped  their 
memory.  They  went  on  their  way 
again,  recovered  the  spit  in  an  island  j 
in  the  flfreat  western  sea,  and  gave  the 
three  shouts  on  a  i  ill  in  Fomor-Lan^ 
after  having  all  been  nearly  woundea 
to  death.  A  spear  having  been  driven 
through  Bran  s  body^  he  had  the  shaft 
cut  off  at  the  two  pomte  where  it  pro- 
jected from  his  sides,  and  thus  re- 
turned, fearing  to  withdraw  it,  lest  his 
life  should  issue  forth  at  the  same 
time.  Even  in  this  plight  he  bore  his 
weaker  brothers  along.  On  their  re- 
turn, with  all  the  commissions  ful- 
filled, Luacha,  who  had  the  power, 
was  besought  by  King  and  Court  to 
stretch  forth  his  hand  and  prolong 
their  lives.  He  remembered  his  mur- 
dered father,  refused,  and  they  fell 
lifeless  on  the  haU  floor. 

r«lS  NA  MUIC.* 

The  fated  children  of  Gael  Glas  sailed 
from  Egypt  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thence  through  the  waters  which  filled 
the  Riphean  Valley,t  and  made  a  tem- 
porary lodgement  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scandinavia.  Their  next  voyage 
was  to  Spain ;  and  at  last,  the  great- 
grandchildren of  those  who  had  quit- 
ted Egypt  (temp.  Fhar.)  determined 
to  make  their  permanent  abode  in  the 
green  island,  which  Breogan,  their 
chief,  had  discovered  from  a  watch- 
tower  on  Cape  Ortegal.  The  brave 
old  historians  occasionally  omitted 
details  :  they  have  left  no  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  telescope  used 
in  the  operation. 

The  Danaan  Princes,  either  through 
negligence  or  design,  allowed  the  in- 


•  Island  of  the  Pig. 

t  The  maps  used  by  Homer,  and  the  romantic  annalists  of  Ireland,  exhibited  a  Bea 
(part  of  the  great  Ocean  Stream),  covering  the  sites  now  occupied  by  South  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  North  Germany,  thus  connecting  the  Euxiue  with  the  Baltic. 
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Taders  to  land  without  opposition, 
and  then  a  parley  ensued.  They  de- 
manded of  the  new  comers  their  ob- 
jects and  conditions,  and  received  an 
uiBwer  similar  to  that  nven  by  them- 
selres  to  the  poor  Firboigs  some  gene- 
rations back.  They  rejoined  that  it 
was  a  most  unhandsome  thing  to  take 
people  hv  surprise  in  that  fashion  : 
out  if  they  only  re-embarked,  and 
withdrew  nine  waves  from  the  land, 
they  would  then  receive  them  in  a 
manner  meet  for  warlike  visitors,  and 
their  own  relations  in  the  twentieth 
d^ree.  The  simple  Milesians  con- 
sented ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  nine 
waves  were  passed,  a  druidic  fog  had 
fallen  between  them  and  the  shore. 
Occasionallv  a  luminous  rift  was  made 
in  this  dark  curtain,  and  the  island 
was  seen  in  the  guise  of  the  back  of 
a  black  swine,  weltering  on  the  waters, 
and  shooting  up  huge  spear  like  bris- 
tles. A  mighty  storm  next  swept  the 
vessels  round  the  rocky  shores.  Some 
effect^  a  landing  in  Kerry,  others  in 
Loath,  and  the  rest  on  the  bleak 
western  coast  The  wise  and  valiant 
Danaans  at  last  found  their  spells  and 
their  arms  too  weak  before  the  resist- 
less might  of  the  Milesians,  imd  a  new 
dynasty  began. 

THE  CHTT.DRKN  OF  LIB. 

Lib,  though  the  father  of  a  demi-god, 
was  not  able  to  secure  domestic  com- 
fort Having  lost  his  beloved  wife, 
he  Bought  rehef  in  travel ;  and  being 
on  a  visit  with  Bogha  Derg,  King  of 
Conacht,  he  was  induced  to  enter  on 
the  married  state  again,  taking  the 
heauteoos  and  virtuous  Princess  AeOh 

iEve)  as  his  new  partner.  She  bore 
um  twins,  Fionula  (Fair-shoulder), 
and  Aodh  (Hugh),  and  at  a  second 
birth,  Fiachra  and  Conn.  This  was 
[  followed  by  her  death  ;  and  after 
sometime  the  bereaved  widower  again 
•ought  the  Court  of  his  father-in-law. 
He  was  there  tempted  to  commit  ma- 
trimony again,  hoping  that  the  sister  of 
his  lamented  wife,  the  Princess  Aoif^, 
would  do  the  duly  of  an  aunt,  at  least, 
to  his  orphans.  For  a  year  there  was 
nothing  to  be  complained  of,  but  then 
she  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  tender- 
ness and  attention  ever  exhibited  by 
Lir  to  the  Princess  Fionula,  and  her 
brothersL  From  mere  despite  she  took 
to  her  bed,  and  there  remained  ayear. 
At  kst  a  skilful  but  wicked  Druid 


visited  her,  extracted  her  heart's  se- 
cret, and  tendered  his  advice.  Rising 
from  her  bed,  she  arrayed  herself  in 
her  best,  and  taking  the  children  with 
her,  got  up  into  her  chariot,  and  set 
out  u>T  her  father*s  court,  near  Loch 
Derg,  on  the  Shannon.  On  the  route 
she  urged  her  charioteer  to  destroy 
the  children ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  her  en- 
treaties, and  she  was  obliged  to  enact 
the  part  of  executioner  herself.  Fio- 
n|^a,  with  a  girl's  acuteness,  sorely 
distrusted  her  stepmother  ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  lake,  and 
she  and  her  brothers  were  commanded 
to  get  down  and  bathe,  she  refused  in 
the  most  decided  manner  for  them  and 
herself.  However,  Aoif^,  with  assist- 
ance from  her  retinue,  forced  them 
into  the  water,  and  then  and  there, 
by  a  stroke  on  the  head  of  each  with 
a  wand,  the  wicked  Druid's  gift,  she 
changed  them  into  four  beautiful 
swans. 

On  arriving  at  her  father's  palace, 
he  made  inquiry  about  his  grand- 
children, and  suspecting  that  her  re- 
presentation of  their  being  in  health 
at  home,  was  not  true,  he  cast  her 
into  a  druidic  sleep,  and  made  her  re- 
veal her  wickedness.  Restoring  her 
to  her  ordini^  state,  be  bitterlv  re- 
proached her  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  changed  her  into  a  grey  vul- 
ture by  a  stroke  of  his  wand  of  power, 
and  doomed  her  to  live  in  the  cold, 
and  windy,  and  sleety  air,  while  time 
was  to  endure. 

All  repaired  to  the  lake  where  the 
enchantment  was  effected,  and  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  deii^rht  listening  to 
the  magic  songs  of  tne  birds.  The 
chariots  stood  by  the  shore,  and  the 
steeds  consumed  their  provender,  and 
the  knights  and  ladies  still  listened 
entranced,  night  and  day,  until  by  the 
power  of  Aoii'^'s  words,  thev  were 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  direct 
their  flight  to  Loch  Derg.  There 
through  the  mildness  of  summer,  and 
the  harsh  winds  and  ice  of  winter,  they 
abode  three  hundred  years.  Fionula 
pressing  her  dejected  and  shivering 
brothers  to  her  side,  covering  them 
with  her  wings,  and  cheering  them 
with  her  grandfather's  prophecy — 
that  when  men  with  shaved  heads 
came  over  the  sea,  set  up  their  tables 
in  the  east  ends  of  their  houses,  and 
rung  their  bells,  the  first  sound  would 
agam  restore  their  human  form. 

Three  hundred  years  being  gone, 
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they  once  more  were  obliged  to  take 
their  flight  to  the  sea  of  Moyle,  be- 
tween Erinn  and  Alba,  and  there  for 
three  hundred  years  more,  endured 
unspeakable  suffeiings.  In  their 
flight  they  passed  over  the  pleasant 
rath  where  their  childhood  had  been 
spent,  and  now  it  was  but  a  grass- 
covered  mound,  with  a  slimy  ditch  at 
its  base.  The  last  three  hundred 
years  of  their  sad  pilgrimage  were 
passed  on  the  wild  waves  of  the  gr^jt 
western  sea  near  Irrus  Domnann 
(Erris).  The  bell  that  rung  in  the 
first  Maas  celebrated  on  Inis  na 
Glxudre  (Isle  of  Glory),  restored  them 
to  their  human  shapes ;  but  they  were 
now  emaciated  and  decrepit,  and  only 
waited  for  baptism,  to  flee  away  to 
rest  eternal* 

Before  we  lose  sight  of  the  Danaans 
we  must  notice  the  Glas  Gaibhne,  the 
grey  cow  of  the  smith,  Lon  Mac 
laomtha,  the  Danaan,  the  first  who 
forged  iron  swords  in  Ireland. t  She 
supplied  him  and  his  family  and  ser- 
vants with  abundance  of  milk  and 
butter,  and  was  well  guarded  during 
the  day.  At  night  she  retired  to  the 
neighblouring  rocks  ;  and  as  her  hoofs 
were  set  on  ner  feet  with  the  hollow 
in  front,  the  stupid  cow-stealers  who 
wished  to  make  a  prize  of  her,  never 
could  find  out  her  byre.  However, 
the  Fomorian  chief  of  Torry  Island, 
Balor  Bale,  got  possession  of  her  at 
last.  She  lived  for  centuries,  for  we 
find  her  affording  nourishment  to  Fion 
Mac  Cumhail  and  his  warriors  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century. 

Fogs  and  magic  wands  were  the 
favourite  instruments  used  by  the 
Druids.  Frequently,  when  a  Chnstian 
and  pagan  army  were  on  the  point  of 
meetmg  in  "  battle  and  conflict,"  the 
Druid  enveloped  his  party  in  mist, 
and  they  would  have  their  own  way 
with  their  foes,  only  that  the  other 
side  were  equally  provident,  and  the 
chaunt  of  hymns  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  converted  the  thick  fog  into  the 
thinnest  possible  air. 


The  Druids  of  Conaght  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  dark  master,  would 
occasionally  bring  the  curse  of  drunk- 
enness on  all  the  fighting  men  of 
Ulster  ;  and  adding  insult  to  injury, 
send  the  pangs  of  women  on  them 
when  particularly  enraged.  Indeed, 
as  Gaul  looked  across  to  Britain  for 
the  perverse  knowledge  of  occult 
mysteries,  and  as  on  the  continent  of 
Britain  they,  too,  kept  an  eye  on  the 
little  islet  of  Anglesea,  perhaps  these 
islanders  paid  reverence  to  their  next 
neighbours  in  Erin,  among  whom  the 
deepest  dyed  in  the  black  art  were 
the  sages  west  of  the  Sionan. 

The  claidhim  (glaive)  of  the  Celtic 
curaidh  was  held  by  its  master  in  as 
much  esteem  as  the  enchanted  wea- 
pons of  the  Scandinavian  warriors  by 
thenL  When  exhibiting  his  trophies 
on  occasions  of  triumph,  he  sat  with 
his  naked  blade  laid  across  his  thighs; 
and  if  any  spurious  specimen  was  pro- 
duced, the  sword  was  expected,  to 
make  a  motion  as  if  it  designed  to  cut 
him  across. 

THE  ENCHANTMENT  OP  CUCHUIXAIN. 

This  guardian  hound  of  Ulster  was 
once  bewitched  by  a  pair  of  women  of 
the  SidJ^,  They  had  appeared  on  a 
lake  acljoining  his  i>alace  m  the  plain 
of  Louth,  as  two  beautiful  swans 
yoked  to  each  other  by  a  golden  chain; 
and  he  was  so-ill  advised  as  to  direct 
his  charioteer,  Lae,  to  assail  them  with 
sling  and  spear.  They  could  not  be 
struck,  and  the  disappointed  cham- 
pion went  away  sadly,  set  his  back 
against  a  rock,  and  a  ma^etic  or 
druidic  sleep  fell  on  him.  While  un- 
der its  influence,  two  women — one 
with  a  green,  and  the  other  with  a 
red  cloak — approached,  treacherously 
smiled  on  him,  and  then  chastised 
him  with  horse-switches  till  he  was 
nearly  dead. 

So  the  warrior  lay  on  his  bed  in  a 
state  of  lethargy  for  a  long  year  ;  and 
at  its  close,  as  Fergus  was  sitting  be- 


•  The  "children  of  Tuirrean,"  the  "  children  of  Lir,"  and  the  "  children  of  UisneacK,'* 
form  the  "  Three  Sorrowa  of  Story"  so  lovingly  quoted  hy  admirers  of  Celtic  literature. 
It  is  a  grief  to  ns  to  have  spoiled  two  of  them  by  inevitable  contraction.  There  being 
nothing  of  a  magical  character  about  the  last-named  one,  it  has  no  place  in  this  article ; 
but  a  charming  version  furnished  by  Samuel  Ferguson  may  be  found  in  the  Hibernian 
Nights'  Entertainments  in  an  early  volume  of  the  University. 

t  As  a  good  blade  of  modem  times  would  be  called  an  Andrew  Ferrara  or  a  Toledo,  so 
the  trenchant  weapon  ol  an  early  Irish  knight  was  appropriately  named  M<ic  an  Lcm, 
Lon'sson. 
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tween  him  and  the  wall,  Conal  Kear- 
nach  between  him  and  the  door, 
Loacha  holding  him  up  (in  the  original 
"between  him  and  the  pillow*^),  a 
person  appeared  before  the  company 
and  ordered  the  sick  man  to  go  to  the 
same  rock  where  he  had  been  en- 
chanted, and  it  would  be  all  well  with 
hiuL  On  arriving  there  he  was  ac- 
costed by  one  of  his  fair  executioners, 
who  explained  that  all  had  been  done 
in  lore  and  kindness ;  that  the  beau- 
tiful princess  Fand,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  Mananan  Mac  Lir,  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  aflfection  for  him,  and, 
would  have  him  come  to  her  in  the 
beautiful  island  of  the  Sidh^. 

Sk)  to  this  fauy  island.  Inis  La- 
braidh,  Ouchullain  was  Dome,  and 
there  he  lived  forgetful  of  his  chaste 
and  loyal  wife,  the  fair  Eimer.  How- 
ever, this  last-named  lady  was  not 
resigned  to  her  bereavement  She 
heard  that  the  Fairy  princess  and  her 
infatuated  mortal  lover  were  enter- 
taining themselves  over  their  wine- 
cnps  and  chess-board  at  Ifxir  Kian 
Trachla  (Newry),  and  thither  she 
came  with  fifty  of  her  ladies,  each 
provided  with  a  deadly  skean,  to  slay 
Fand,  or  send  her  back  alone  to  Inis 
Labraidh  (pr.  Lavray).  Before  using 
the  weapons,  however,  she  appealed  to 
the  good  feelings  of  the  woman  in 
power ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  so  wrought 
on  her  that  she  renounced  the  faith- 
less husband,  and  was  in  some  degree 
recompensed  by  the  sight  of  her 
deathless  lover,  Mananan  coming  in- 
visible to  the  mortal  eyes  present,  to 
bear  her  away  in  his  resplendent 
chariot 

Ouchullain  was  as  furious  at  his 
loss  as  ever  Achilles  when  he  lay  in 
his  galley  and  bewailed  Briseis.  The 
poets  and  Druids  of  Connor's  Court, 
surrounded  him,  and  after  some  at- 
tempts on  his  part  to  kill  a  few  of 
them,  they  strengthened  their  spells 
and  laid  hold  on  his  arms  and  legs. 
This  appeared  to  be  the  essential  por- 
tion of  the  charm :  he  became  power- 
leas  and  asked  for  a  drink.  They 
reached  him  the  f][oblet  of  oblivion, 
and  when  he  took  it  from  his  mouth, 
he  had  no  more  recollection  of  Fund 
than  if  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
her.    Elmer  then  put  the  chalice  to 


her  lips,  and  all  memory  of  Cuchul- 
lain's  falsehood  disappeared  from  her 
mind. 

From  the  above  story,  translated 
and  edited  by  the  late  Eugene  Curry, 
we  extract  the  magic  process  of  divi- 
nation used  in  the  choice  of  a  king 
when  ordinary  means  were  found  in- 
sufficient : — 

"Thus  was  that  bull-feast  prepared, 
namely,  a  white  bull  was  killed,  and  one 
man  ate  enough  of  his  flesh  and  of  hia 
broth,  and  he  slept  nnder  that  meal ;  and 
a  charm  of  truth  was  pronounced  on  him 
by  four  Druids;  and  he  saw  in  a  dream 
the  shape  of  the  man  who  should  be  made 
king  there ;  and  his  form,  and  his  descrip- 
tion, and  the  sort  of  work  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in.  The  roan  screamed  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  described  what  he  saw  to  the 
kings,  namely,  a  young,  noble,  strong  man, 
with  two  red  streaks  round  him,  and  he  sit- 
ting over  the  pillow  of  a  sick  man  in  Enuuiia 
(royal  fortress  near  Armagh).** 

The  terrible  superstition  of  the 
Lianan  Shia  {Sidhe  or  Sighe)  dates, 
as  we  here  find,  from  an  early  period. 
King  Connor  and  his  noble  "Dog*  of 
Ulster,"  lived  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  fate  of  those  mortals  who  loved, 
and  were  beloved  by  women  of  the 
Sidhe,  or  hill-people — fairies,  that  they 
could  not  be  treed  from  the  connexion 
unless  with  the  entire  consent  of  their 
wayward  mistresses.  In  further  illus- 
tration of  the  system,  we  subjoin  the 
very  old  legend  of 

lOLLANN  EaCHTACH  AND  THE  LlANAK. 

loLLANN  was  a  friend  of  Fion,  and 
was  willing  to  become  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  him  \>j  mar- 
rying his  aunt  Tuirreann.  It  had 
come  to  Fion's  ears  that  lollann  was 
already  provided  with  a  sighe-love, 
so  he  secured  the  fate  of  his  aunt  in 
this  wise.  He  put  her  hand  into 
that  of  Oism,  who  intrusted  her  to 
Caoilte,  who  intrusted  her  to  Mac 
Luachal  &c. ;  and  thus  she  passed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Diarmaid 
the  Brown,  Goll  Mac  Moma,  another 
Luacha,  and  so  into  the  arms  of  lol- 
lann. Her  married  life  was  happy  for 
a  while,  but  it  did  not  please  the 
Sighe,  Uchtdealbh  (Fair  Bosom),  that 


•  Mac  Pherson  with  his  usual  recklessness  or  ignorance,  makes  Cuchullain  a  faithful 
aOy  of  Fmgal  (Fion  Mac  CurohaU)  who  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
VOL.  LXnL— NO.  CCCLXXIV.  H 
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her  mortal  lover  should  be  happy  in 
any  society  but  her  own.  So  she 
paid  her  a  visit  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  and  invited  her  out  as  she 
wished  to  give  her  an  important  mes- 
sage from  Fion,  relative  to  a  feast  he 
wanted  to  have  prepared.  Being 
safe  from  the  eyes  of  the  household, 
she  muttered  some  words,  and  draw- 
ing a  druidic  wand  from  under  her 
mantle,  she  struck  her  with  it,  and 
changed  her  iato  the  most  beautiful 
stag-hound  that  eyes  ever  beheld. 
She  then  took  her  to  the  house  of 
Feargus  Fionnliath,  on  the  shore  of 
the  ^y  of  Galway.  loUann.  hearing 
on  his  return  that  his  wife  had  ^one 
out  with  a  strange  woman,  and  had 
not  since  been  seen,  guessed  that 
Fair-Bosom  had  disposed  of  her  in 
some  way,  and  began  to  tremble  for 
the  result.  It  was  not  long  arriving. 
Fion  missing  his  aunt,  demanded  her 
safe  in  life  and  limb  at  the  hands  of 
Oisin,  who  demanded  her  from  Caoilt^, 
who  demanded  her  from  Mac  Lua- 
cha,  &a,  till  Luacha  the  second  de- 
manded from  lollann,  the  person  of 
his  wife  in  good  health,  or  his  own 
head.  lollann  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  request,  and  merely  de- 
manded a  few  days*  grace. 

He  at  once  set  forward  to  the 
palace-cavern  of  his  sighe,  and  ob- 
tained his  wish,  but  on  the  pure  condi- 
tion of  being  faithful  to  her  till  his 
death,  and  never  more  seeking  mor- 
tal mistress  or  wife.  She  then  sought 
out  Tuirrean,  and  bringing  her  to 
some  distance  from  Ferguses  rath, 
restored  her  to  her  pristine  shape, 
and  then  delivered  her  over  to  her 
nephew.  Luacha  the  second,  the 
last  of  the  sureties,  represented  to 
the  great  chie^  that  the  least  recom- 
pense he  could  make  him  for  the 
terror  he  had  experienced,  was  the 
hand  of  the  restored  beauty,  and  Fion 
gave  his  gracious  consent  to  this 
second  espousals  of  his  aunt. 

Some  circumstances  of  a  strange 
character,  which  want  of  room  and 
other  considerations  prevent  us  quot- 
ing from  the  original,  mark  this  tale, 
in  its  plot  and  circumstances,  as  the 
work  of  a  genuine  Pagan  inventor. 

In  a  late  paper  we  quoted  at  full 
length  a  receipt  for  obtaining  a  spirit 
of  poetic  Dropnecy,  The  clairvoyance, 
if  it  can  DC  so  called,  obtained  by  a 
heavy  meal  of  bull's  flesh  and  broth, 
will  be  found  a  few  pages  back.   The 


hill,  river,  and  wood  spirits,  of  course, 
helped  tneir  worshippers  to  a  fore- 
knowledge of  future  events,  and  ani- 
mals reverenced  in  particular  locali- 
ties gave  oracular  answers ;  the  cat 
of  Cruachan  is  an  instance.  Mananan 
MacIiir,so  often  mentioned,  delighted 
in  mystifying  his  mortal  adorers,  sub- 
jecting them  to  trials,  and  then  re- 
warding their  virtuous  acts.  One 
legend  connected  with  his  beneficent 
character  strikinffly  resembles  the 
story  in  "  Zadig,  and  the  subject  of 
PameU's  "Hermit" 

The  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem 
Irish  were  very  dia^reeably  affected 
by  severe  weatner.  They  disliked  the 
east  wind  so  much  as  to  call  it  the 
Druidic  Red  Wind,  and  gave  it  fetdch 
worship.  Here  is  a  quatrain  on  the 
subject  from  an  old  poem  : — 

^^  The  mnnnaring  of  the  Red  Wind  from 

the  East, 
Is  heard  in  its  course  by  the  strong  as 

well  as  the  weak. 
A  wind  that  blasts  the  bottom  of  the 

trees, 
And  withers  man,  isthat  Red  Wind." 

But  we  hear  much  less  of  the  baneful 
than  the  benign  influences  among  our 
Pagan  forefathers.  The  beneficent 
Danaan  sage,  Dagdae,  had  for  son 
Aongus,  who,  long  after  his  mortnl 
career,  dwelt  in  the  mound  bv  tl^e 
Boyne,  and  showered  his  benefits  on 
good,  kind  people.  It  was  in  this 
subt^iTaneous  fort  that  the  father  of 
Diarmaid,  having  accidentally  killed 
the  son  of  a  Drmd,  the  enraged  and 
sorrowful  father  struck  the  body  of 
his  child  just  as  life  was  departing, 
and  changed  him  into  the  fatal  "green 
cropped  boar,*'  which  afterwards 
caused  the  death  of  the  peerless  hero 
—the  paragon  of  all  the  warriors  of 
Fionn*s  Court 

Mananan  was  so  reverenced  in 
Man,  to  which  island  he  gave  his 
name,  that  the  extmction  of  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  him  there  was  the  great- 
est difficulty  experienced  by  St  Pa- 
trick and  his  successors. 

In  a  parting  glance  at  ancient  di- 
vination, we  cannot  pass  over  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  enjoyed  by  Fionn. 

Finn  Eges,  the  Druid,  remained 
seven  years  at  a  ford  on  the  Boyne, 
watching  for  the  Salmon  of  Know- 
ledge, which  whoever  ate  would  bo 
gifted  with  the  mostample  prescience. 
Among  hi^d  many  pupils  was  Fion, 
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then  a  joimg  man,  aod  their  chief 
business  was  to  watch  for  this  salmon. 
At  last  it  was  taken,  fried  by  Fion, 
and  carried  to  his  master.  **Hast 
thou  tasted  of  this  iSsh  1"  "  No,  but 
a  blister  having  arisen  on  its  side,  I 
pressed  my  thumb  on  it,  and  feel- 
ing a  burning  smart,  I  clapped  it 
in  my  mouth."  "  You  may  take  all 
tway,  and  feed  on  it  You  hare  got 
the  gift  which  I  have  watched  for 
these  seven  years  past.  When  you 
wish  to  know  what  is  passing  in  any 
part  of  Erinn,  or  to  be  acquainted 
with  any  future  event,  apply  your 
thumb  to  your  tongue." 

In  the  Northern  Yolsung  tale,  the 
mat  original  of  the  '^Nibelungen 
Ded,"  R^n  employs  Sigurd  to  roast 
the  dragon's  heart,  and  bring  it  to 
bim.  Snring  the  operation  he  ap- 
plies his  fln^  to  the  article  to  try 
if  it  be  done.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  as  in  the  Irish  tale,  and  Sigurd 
gets  all  knowledge,  and  understands 
the  language  of  birds.    It  is  our  inten- 


tion to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  such  other  particulars  of  the 
magic  rites  of  the  Irish  Druids  as 
have  been  preserved  by  our  old 
writers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
resemblances  between  the  supersti- 
tions and  legends  of  the  Celts  of  Ire- 
land and  the  West  Highlands,  with 
those  of  the  old  Bretons,  and  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians.  As  all  are 
offshoots  of  the  great  Aryan  family, 
they  must  possess  modii^cations  of 
the  same  pnmitive  beliefs  and  usages, 
varied  by  the  influence  of  climate  and 
the  natural  features  of  the  land  occu- 
pied by  each  people,  and  the  remark- 
able circumstances  in  their  separate 
histories.  In  time,  novelties  to  some 
extent  would  be  introduced ;  but  still 
many  of  the  long-cherished  myths, 
and  superstitions,  and  practices  would 
be  found  to  claim  a  common  origin. 
We  intend  to  devote  a  future  paper 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject 
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Few  persons  who  have  not  essayed 
in  their  day  to  collect  the  lives  of 
actors,  and  of  those  whose  career  has 
been  essentially  connected  with  the 
stage,  have  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  vastness  of  the  contribution  which 
Bnglish  literature  owes  to  this  depart- 
ment of  biography  and  narrative. 
Unequal,  desultory,  and  often  not 
altogether  reliable,  as  such  memoirs 
are,  they  are  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  fascinating,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  instructive  reading  in  which  an 
idle  man  can  engage.  The  Gipsy 
life^  the  wandering  habits,  the  gaiety 
and  privations,  the  deeply  tragic  and 
sometimes  splendid  vicissitudes  of  the 
tetoFs  life,  give  to  the  story  some- 
thing of  the  interest  of  the  desultory 
and  satiric  old  Spanish  romance;  and 
its  eonnexion  with  literature  and  men 
of  letters,  and  sometimes,  in  the  char- 


acter of  patrons,  with  men  of  public 
celebrity,  of  a  different  kind,  and, 
above  all,  their  unconsciously  minute 
and  spirited  painting  of  contemporary 
manners,  give  to  these  generally  care- 
less and  often  brilliant  records,  a 
very  special  and  permanent  value. 
Nothing  can  be  more  capricious  than 
the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  this 
kind  of  biography:  while  such  men  as 
Betterton  ana  Sheridan  are  undis- 
tinguished by  a  memoir,  we  have  an 
almost  illimitable  harvest  of  minor 
biographies.  To  these  we  are  far  from 
objecting — quite  the  reverse ;  but  the 
omissions  cause  bleak  and  awful 
chasms  in  the  series,  such  as  no  af^r 
industry  and  enthusiasm  can  supply. 
But  when  this  immense  collection 
of  biographical  lore  has  been  scanned 
and  sifted,  the  labour  of  a  writer  in 
Doctor  Doran's  track  is  but  begun ; 
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and  a  new  and  still  wider  field  opens 
in  the  contemporary  essays,  diaries, 
letters^  and  even  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Such  a  work,  then,  as 
Doctor  Doran's,  grasping  this  scat- 
tered and  voluminous  literature,  ex- 
tracting and  fixing  its  essence  with  a 
discriminating  and  vigorous  chemis- 
try, and  so  bringiiig  all  that  is  most 
instructive,  diverting,  and  curious  in 
his  charming  theme,  within  reason- 
able compass,  and  in  the  form  of  con- 
nected and  highly  agreeable  narrative, 
under  the  eye  of  the  careless  reader, 
is  no  mean  monument  of  zeal,  dili- 
gence, and  judgment. 

He  has  given  us  here  a  work  which, 
possessing  all  the  charm  of  lively  and 
romantic  fiction,  is  still,  in  the  most 
rigorous  sense,  a  history ;  comprehen- 
sive, complete,  and  pregnant  with 
valuable  social  illustration,  as  well  aa 
with  matter  for  profoimd  and  sad 
meditation. 

Doctor  Doran's  plan  is  strictly  and 
simply  chronological  And  the  book 
expands  and  warms  into  actual  life 
with  the  stage  of  the  Restoration,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  lively  and 
invaluable  contemporary  pictures. 

Of  course  we  have  a  good  deal  of 
pretty  Nell  Gwyn;  not  so  detailed 
as  Mr.  Cunningham's  pleasant  mono- 
gram, but  written  with  appropriate 
spirit,  grace  and  lightness.  We  can 
hardlv  bring  ourselves  to  believe  al- 
together in  the  story  of  her  very 
low  origin.  Though  mistress  Nelly 
could  be  a  little  coarse  at  times, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  essential 
elegance  and  a  bright  and  delicate 
wit  which  bespeak  early  and  habitual 
intimacy  with  gentle  manners.  The 
selling  of  herrings  in  her  case,  as  in 
that  of  beautiful  Peg  Woffington  in 
aftertimes,  is,  we  suspect  wholly  a 
myth.  There  has  always  oeen  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  of  this  kind 
in  the  early  and  conjectural  biography 
of  actresses.  Mistress  Nelly  was,  we 
all  know,  a  good-natured  and  fasci- 
nating scamp.  The  circumstances  of 
her  departure  from  the  parental  roof 
were  probably  not  very  creditable. 
Her  London  life  commenced  as  that 
of  an  outcast,  and  she  was  forced  to 
live  by  her  wits^  which  luckily  were 
bright  and  shiftv.  Such  people  do 
not  care  to  describe  early  days  and  ad- 
ventures too  minutely.  And  conjec- 
ture and  satire  fill  in  the  vacant  canvas 


with  a  coarse  extravagance.  Poor 
Nelly !  Good  nature,  gaiety,  beauty, 
and  intelligence,  are  always  so  engag- 
ing: a  certain  sentimental  tenderness 
stfll  lingers  about  her  memory— the 
shadow  of  herlivingpopularity.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  engraving  of  Nell 
Gwyn  in  the  collection  of  prologues 
and  epilogues.  From  what  portrait 
is  it  taken  1  An  original,  full-length 
picture,  fair,  animated,  and  sopretty. 
IS  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven.  No  doubt  Nelly  was  a 
frequent  sitter ;  and  many  scattered 

Portraits  remain  as  yet  unsuspected 
y  the  public.  Pepys,  that  debghtful 
gossip  and  indefatigable  frequenter 
of  the  playhouses,  is  full  of  her.  Nell, 
as  we  all  know,  was  the  maternal 
origin  of  the  ducal  house  of  St  Albans, 
a  second  time  infused  with  theatric 
blood  in  its  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Mrs.  Coutts— the  famous  and  beauti- 
ful Miss  Mellon--whose  amusing  me- 
moirs many  of  our  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  well  acquainted  with. 

Dr.  Doran  is  severe  upon  poor 
Nelly.  Notwithstanding  his  rigorous 
impeachment,  however,  we  still  cling 
to  the  old  tradition  of  her  kindness 
and  popularity.  There  are  abundant 
evidences  in  her  short  career,  so  sad 
and  brilliant,  of  that  charity  which 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins.  Instan- 
ces of  her  good-natured  munificence 
are  not  wanting,  and  her  contempo- 
rary reputation  for  benevolence  is  un- 
doubted. "  For  such  a  person."  says 
Doctor  Doran,  indignantly,  "  the  pure 
and  pious  Bishop  Kenn  was  once 
callea  upon  to  yield  up  an  apartment 
in  which  he  lodged."  In  the  cause  of 
historic  truth,  however,  and  as  throw- 
ing, we  think,  a  side-light  upon  the 
character  of  poor  Nelly,  we  must  com- 
plete the  story.  Kenn  was  no  bishop, 
but  a  poor  Churchman,  at  the  time. 
He  owed  his  bishopricK,  however,  to 
his  refusal  "  Where  is  the  little  man 
who  refused  to  let  Nelly  lie  in  his 
lodgings?"  as  nearly  as  we  remem- 
ber, were  the  words  m  which  Charles 
sought  out  Kenn  for  the  vacant  mitre. 
Charles  was  not  a  man  to  enrage  his 
mistress  for  a  caprice  of  conscience. 
Nelly  and  he  must  often  have  talked 
over  the  incident  together;  and  we 
think  it  must  rest  upon  the  mind  of 
any  person  tolerably  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  and  that  phase  of  it 
which  is  termed  "the  world,'*  as  an 
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iireslstibley  tboQgli  indirect,  evidence 
of  the  sweet  and  forgiving  nature  of 
wayward  and  pleasant  NeUy,  that  his 
scruple  was  remembered  to  his  honour, 
and  the  man  who  refused  to  open  his 
door  to  her,  with  a  sad  reverence 
soo^t  out  for  the  vacant  dignity. 

Of  the  stage  from  the  Bestoration 
to  the  Revolution,  our  principal  autho- 
rities are  the  invaluable  Pep^s,  and 
the  retrospective  and  graphic  por- 
traits preserved  to  us  in  old  Colley 
Gibber's  masterly  "Apology"— one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  finest  combina- 
tions of  biography  and  criticism  ex- 
tant in  English  literature. 

Betterton's  long  reign  of  fifty  years, 
connecting  the  seventeenth  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  furnishes  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
pages  in  Dr.  Doran*s  work.  We  are 
acquainted  vrith  no  biography  of  that 
great  actor  and  gentleman,  except  the 
miserable  sham  published  shortly  after 
his  death,  in  1710.  This  book— the 
merest  catch-penny — contains,  when 
sifted^  scarcely  more  than  the  registry 
of  his  birth  and  death,  the  name  of 
his  wife,  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
cluunctera  Here,  then,  our  author 
has  been  thrown  altojgether  upon  the 
resources  of  his  devious  and  exten- 
sive reading^  and  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  biography  in  minute  and 
desultory  contributions^  collected  with 
laudable  industry  and  judgment  from 
the  wide  range  of  scattered  contem- 
porary recoroGs.  He  has  given  us  a 
portrait  distinct  in  outline,  clear  in 
colour,  and  altogether  so  noble  and 
life-like,  that,  considering  alike  his 
difficulties  and  the  result,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  it  as,  perhaps,  his 
finest  sketch.  He  first  presents 
young  Betterton  on  the  boaids  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  in  1661. 

"  On  a  December  night,  1661,  there  is  a 
crowded  house  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  phiy  is  *  Hamlet,'  with 
yoong  Mr.  Betterton,  who  has  been  two 
years  on  the  stage,  in  the  part  of  the  Dane. 
The  Ophelia  is  the  real  object  of  the  young 
fellow's  love,  charming  Mistress  Saunder- 
80D.  Old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  repairing 
in  capacious  coaches  to  this  representation, 
remind  one  another  of  the  lumbering  and 
cm^nng  of  carriages  about  the  old  play- 
house in  the  Blackfriars,  causing  noisy  tu- 
mults which  drew  indignant  appeals  from 
the  Puritan  housekeepers,  whose  privacy 
was  sadly  disturbed. 


"At  length  the  audienc6  are  all  safely 
housed,  and  eager.  Indifferent  enough,  how- 
ever, they  are,  during  the  opening  scenes. 
The  fine  gentlemen  laugh  loudly,  and  comb 
their  periwigs  in  the  "best  rooms."  The 
fops  stand  erect  in  the  boxes,  to  show  how 
folly  looks  in  clean  linen ;  and  the  orange 
nymphs,  with  their  costly  eotertainment  of 
fruit  from  Seville,  giggle  and  chatter,  as 
they  stand  on  the  benclies  below,  with  old 
and  young  admirers,  proud  of  being  recog- 
nised in  the  boxes.  The  whole  Court  of 
Denmark  is  before  them ;  but  not  till  the 
words,  *  *Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good 
mother,'  fall  from  the  lips  of  Betterton,  is 
the  general  ear  charmed,  or  the  general 
tongue  arrested.  Then,  indeed,  the  vainest 
fops  and  pertest  orange-girls  look  round  and 
listen  too.  The  voice  is  so  low,  and  sad  and 
sweet ;  the  modulation  so  tender,  the  dignity 
so  natural,  the  grace  so  consummate,  that  all 
yield  themselves  silently  to  th^  delicious 
enchantment  *  It*s  beyond  imagination,' 
whispers  Mr.  Pepys  to  his  neighbour,  who 
only  answers  with  a  long  and  low-drawn 

The  picture  of  the  old  days  of  the 
illustrious  and  faithful  couple  is  too 
pretty  to  be  passed  by : — 

"Fifty  years  after  these  early  triumphs,  an 
aged  couple  resided  in  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Russell-street,  Covent  Garden,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  pictures,  prints, 
and  drawings,  selected  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment They  were  still  a  handsome  pair. 
The  venerable  lady,  indeed,  looks  pale  and 
somewhat  saddened.  The  gleam  of  April 
sunshine  which  penetrates  the  apartment 
cannot  win  her  from  the  fire.  She  is  Mrs. 
Betterton ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  looks 
with  a  sort  of  proud  sorrow  on  her  aged 
husband.  His  fortune,  nobly  earned,  has 
been  diminished  by  "  speculation,"  but  the 
means  whereby  he  achieved  it  are  his  still ; 
and  Thomas  Betterton,  in  the  latter  years  of 
Queen  Anne,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  stage, 
even  as  he  was  in  the  last  year  of  King 
Charles.  The  lofty  column,  however,  is  a 
little  shaken.  It  is  not  a  ruin,  but  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  decay.  Yet,  that  it  should  decay 
at  aU  is  a  source  of  so  much  tender  anxiety 
to  the  actor's  wife,  that  her  senses  suffer 
disturbance,  and  there  may  be  seen  in  her 
features  something  of  the  distraught  Ophelia 
of  half  a  century  ago." 

We  come  now  to  his  last  meeting 
with  that  judicious  and  affectionate 
audience,  who,  to  the  close,  were  so 
proud  of  their  Roscius  : — 

"  It  is  the  1 8th  of  April,  1710— his  benefit 
night ;  and  the  tears  are  in  the  lady's  eyes, 
and  a  painful  sort  of  smile  on  her  trembling 
lips,  for  Betterton  misses  her  as  he  goes 
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I^rth  thai  afUmooa  to  take  leave,  as  it 
proved,  of  the  stage  for  ever.  He  is  in 
such  pain  from  gout  that  he  can  scarcely 
walk  to  his  carriage;  and  how  is  he  to  enact 
the  noble  and  fiery  Melantius  in  that  ill- 
named  drama  of  horror,  *  The  Maid^s  Tra- 
rdy '  ?  Hoping  for  the  best,  the  old  player 
conveyed  to  the  theatre,  built  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  in  the  Haymarket,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  *  Opera- 
house.'  Through  the  stagfr-door  he  is  car- 
ried in  loving  arms  to  his  dressing-room. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  Wilkes  b  there,  and 
Pinkethman,  and  Mrs.  Barry,  all  dressed  for 
their  parts ;  and  agreeably  disappointed  to  find 
the  Melantius  of  the  night  robed,  armoured, 
and  beeworded,  with  one  foot  in  a  buskin 
and  the  other  in  a  slipper.  To  enable  him 
even  to  wear  the  latter,  he  had  first  thrust 
his  inflamed  foot  into  water ;  but  stout  as 
he  seemed,  trying  his  strength  to-and-fro  in 
the  room,  the  hand  of  Death  was  at  that 
moment  descending  on  the  grandest  of  Eng- 
lish actoia." 

The  annals  of  the  theatre  abound 
in  many  instances  of  such  histrionic 
lieroism.  Having  gone  so  far  let  us 
see  him  on  the  st^e,  and  wait  till  the 
curtain  descends  for  the  last  time 
upon  that  famous  actor. 

**  The  house  rose  to  receive  him  who  had 
delighted  themselves,  their  sires,  and  their 
granddres.  The  audience  were  packed  *  like 
Korfolk  btfBns.*  The  edifice  itself  was  only 
five  years  old,  and  when  it  was  a-buUding, 
people  laughed  at  the  folly  which  reared  a 
new  theatre  in  the  country,  instead  of  in 
London ;  for  in  1705,  all  beyond  the  rural 
Haymarket  was  open  field,  straight  away 
westward  and  northward.  That  such  a 
h<mse  could  ever  be  fiUed,  was  set  down  as 
an  impossibility ;  but  the  achievement  was 
accomplished  on  this  eventful  benefit  night; 
when  the  popular  favourite  was  about  to 
utter  his  last  words,  and  to  belong  thence- 
forward only  to  the  history  of  the  stage  he 
had  adorned. 

^^  There  was  a  shout  which  shook  hhn,  as 
Lysippus  uttered  the  words,  *  Noble  Me- 
lantras  V  which  heralded  his  coming.  Every 
word  which  could  be  appHed  to  himself  was 
marked  by  a  storm  of  applause,  and  when 
Melantius  said  of  Amintor— • 

*  His  youth  did  pronUse  much,  and  his  ripe 

years 
Will  see  it  all  performed,* 

a  murmuring  comment  ran  round  the  house, 
that  this  hiul  been  effected  by  Betterton 
himself.     Again,  when  he  bids  Amintor, 

*  Hear  thy  friend,  who  has  more  years  than 
thou,'  there  wexe  probably  few  who  did  not 
wish  that  Betterton  were  asyoung  as  Wilkes ; 
but  when  he  subsequently  thundered  forth 


the  famous  passage,  ^  My  heart  will  nerer 
fail  me,*  there  was  a  very  tempest  of  excite- 
ment, which  was  carried  to  its  utmost 
height,  in  thundering  peal  on  peal  erf  un- 
bridled approbation,  as  the  great  Bhodian 
gazed  full  on  the  house,  exclaiming^— 

<My  heart 
And  limbs  are  stifl  the  same:  my  will  as  grent 
To  do  you  service !' 

No  one  doubted  more  than  a  fractional  part 
of  this  assertion ;  and  Betterton,  acUng  to 
the  end  under  a  continued  fire  of '  BracoesP 
may  have  thrown  more  than  the  original 
meaning  into  the  phrase — 

•  That  little  word  was  worth  aU  sounds 
That  ever  I  shall  hear  again!* 

"  Few  were  the  words  he  was  destined  ever 
to  hear  again ;  and  the  subsequent  prophecy 
of  his  own  certain  and  proximate  death,  on 
which  the  curtain  slowly  descended,  was 
fulfiUed  eight-and-forty  hours  after  they 
were  uttered." 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  plearant 
gossip  about  the  poets,  their  works, 
fortunes,  and  quarrels.  The  field  of 
dramatic,  even  more  than  of  histrionic 
criticism,  has  been  travelled  over  80 
often  and  in  such  good  company,  that 
little  remains  for  new  discoverjr  or 
remark.  Doctor  Doran,  however,  gives 
us  a  great  deal  of  just  as  well  as 
amusing  criticism  and  analysis,  pointed 
by  anecdote,    and   illustrated  vim 

Earallels  and  side-lights  supplied  by 
is  own  large  reading.  As  an  average 
sample  of  his  manner,  we  quote  the 
sentence  in  which  he  takes  leave  of 
half-a-dozen  of  our  old-world  dramaUc 
celebrities. 

"  Davenant  achieved  a  good  estate,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  like  a 
gentleman.  Dryden,  with  less  to  bequeath, 
was  interred  in  the  same  place,  without 
organ  or  ceremony,  two  choristers  walkHig 
before  the  body,  candle  in  hand,  and  singing 
an  ode  of  Horace— like  a  poet  Hw 
victim,  Tom  Shadwell,  acquired  wealth 
fairly;  he  lies  in  Chelsea  Church,  but  hs 
son  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory  m 
the  Abbey,  that  he  might  be  in  thus  m^ 
as  great  a  man  as  his  satirist.  Congreve,tooi 
is  there,  after  enjoying  a  greater  fortune 
than  the  others  together  had  ever  built  up, 
and  leaving  £10,000  of  it  to  Henrietts, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  so  valued  t^ 
'honour  and  pleasure  ol  his  company 
when  living,  that,  as  the  next  best  thing, 
she  sat  of  an  evening  with  his  *  wax  fignWt 
after  he  was  dead.  Among  the  dead  there, 
alao,  rest  Gibber,  Vanbrugh,  and  Bowe,  of 
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wfaom  tiM  fiiBt,  too  care]«M  of  hig  mone7 
aibin,  died  the  poorest  man." 

The  young  Dachess,  however,  had 
written  *'  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  his  company."  It  was  wicked  old 
Sarah  who  misread  the  sentence  for 
the  sake  of  a  sneer;  and  said  she  could 
not  perceive  the  honour,  whatever 
pleasure  there  might  have  been  in  it. 
Doctor  Boran,  no  doubt,  remembered 
the  true  reading ;  but  concurring  in 
the  justice  of  the  old  lady's  sarcasm, 
he  has  suffered  her  sly  interpretation 
to  stand  unchallenged  in  his  pages. 

In  his  usual  agreeable  and  rapid 
way  he  describes  the  mystification 

Practised  on  the  theatrical  world  of 
aris,  respecting  Vanbrugh's  "Re- 
lapse." 

"  Of  Vanbnigh*8  ten  or  eleven  plays,  that 
which  has  longest  kept  the  stage  is  the 
*  Relapfle,*  Btill  acted,  in  its  altered  form, 
by  Shvridan,  as  the  *  Trip  to  Scarborough.'  - 
This  piece  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  de 
rOdeon,  in  Paria,  in  the  Spring  of  1862,  as 
a  posthumous  comedy  of  Voltaire's!  It 
was  called  the  *  Comte  de  Boursoufle/  and 
had  a  *  run.'  The  story  ran  with  it  that 
Voltaire  had  composed  it  in  his  younger 
days  for  private  representation ;  that  he  had 
then  touched  it  up,  and  that  the  manuscript 
bad  only  recently  been  discovered  by  the 
lucky  individual  who  persuaded  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Odeon  to  produce  it  on  his 
!>tage!  The  bait  took.  All  the  French 
theatrical  world  in  the  capital  flocked  to  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain  to  witness  a  new 
pUy  by  Voltaire.  Critics  examined  the 
{jlot,  pUlosophized  on  its  humour,  applauded 
its  absurdities,  enjoyed  its  wit,  and  congra- 
talated  themselves  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  Voltairean  wit  especially  was  as  enjoy- 
able then  as  in  the  preceding  century !  Of 
the  authorship  they  had  no  doubt  whatever ; 
for,  said  they,  if  Voltaire  did  not  write  this 
piece,  who  coiUd  have  written  it  ?  The  reply 
yfu  given  at  once  from  this  coimtry ;  but 
trjen  the  mystification  was  exposed,  the 
French  critics  gave  no  sign  of  awarding 
honour  where  honour  was  due;  and  probably 
this  translation  of  the  *  Relapse,'  may 
figure  in  future  French  editions  as  an  un- 
doubted work  by  Voltaire." 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  obi- 
tuary notes  very  striking  in  their  col- 
lective moraL 

<*  B^ter  men  than  either  of  the  last  Bleep 
in  humbler  graves.  Poor  Nat  Loo,  totter- 
ing homeward  from  the  Bull  and  ilarrow, 
<ai  a  winter's  night,  and  with  more  punch 
under  his  belt  ^an  his  bram  could  bear. 


falls  down  in  the  snow,  near  Duke-sireet, 
Lincoln's  tnn  Fields,  and  is  dead  when  he  is 
picked  up.  Lee  is  shuffled  away  to  St  Cle- 
ment's Danes.  If  Lee  died  tipsy  outside 
a  public-house,  Otway  died  half-starved 
within  one,  at  the  Bull,  on  Tower-hilL  The 
merits  of  Lee  and  Otway  might  have  carried 
them  to  Westminster,  but  their  misfortunes 
barred  the  way  thither.  Almost  as  unfor- 
tunate. Settle  died,  after  hissing  in  a  dragon 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  recipient  of  the 
charity  of  the  Charter-house.  Crowne  died 
in  distress,  just  as  he  hoped  his  *■  Sir  Courtly 
Nice,'  would  have  placed  him  at  his  ease. 
Wicherley,  with  less  excuse,  died  more  em- 
barrassed than  Crowne,  or  would  have  done 
so,  had  he  not  robbed  his  young  wife  of  her 
portion,  made  it  over  with  his  creditors,  and 
left  her  little  wherewith  to  bury  him  in  the 
churchyard  in  Covent  Garden.  Two  other 
poets,  who  passed  away  unencumbered  by  a 
single  splendid  shilling,  rest  in  St  James's, 
Westminster — Tom  Durfey  and  Bankes. 
Careless,  easy,  free,  and  fuddling  Tate  died 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mint,  and  St. 
George's,  Southwark,  gave  him  a  few  feet 
of  earth ;  while  Brady  pushed  his  way  at 
court  to  preferment,  and  died  a  comfortable 
pluralist  and  chaplain  to  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales.  Farquhar,  with  aU  his  wit,  died 
a  broken-hearted  beggar,  at  the  age  of 
thirty -seven ;  and  DennLs  who  struggled 
forty  years  longer  with  fortune,  came  to  the 
same  end,  utterly  destitute  of  all  but  the 
contemptuous  pity  of  his  foes,  and  the  ui- 
sulting  charity  of  Pope.** 

A  word  or  two  of  lively  sketching — 
a  note  of  the  expressive  province  of 
the  tailor  and  valet,  as  coltivated  by 
some  of  the  notables — shotdd  we  say 
"immortals" — of  the  drama  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  amuse  our 
readers — 

"  In  his  bag- wig,  his  black  velvet  dress, 
his  sword,  powder,  brilliant  buckles,  and 
■elf-possession,  Southeme  charmed  his  com- 
pany, wherever  he  visited,  even  at  four- 
score. He  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
owing  no  man  anything ;  never  allowing  his 
nights  to  be  the  marrer  of  his  mornings ; 
and  at  six-and-eighty  carrying  a  bright  eye, 
a  steady  hand,  a  clear  head  and  a  warm 
heart,  wherewith  to  calmly  meet  and  make 
surrender  of  all  to  the  Inevitable  Angel. 
♦  *  ♦ 

**  Southeme  was  not  more  famous  for  the 
nicety  of  his  costume  than  kittle  starched 
Johnny  Crowne'  was  for  his  stifF,  long  cra- 
vat; or  Dryden  for  his  Norwich  dnigget 
iuit,  or  his  gayer  dress  in  later  days,  when, 
with  sword  and  Chadrieux  wig,  he  paraded 
the  Mulberry  Garden  with  his  mistress, 
Reeves, — one  of  that  marvellous  company 
of  1672,  which  writers  ¥rith  long  memories 
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used  to  sabseqaently  uy  c<mld never  begot 
together  again.  (>tway*8  thooghtfol  eye 
redeemed  his  slovenly  dress  and  his  fatness, 
and  seemed  to  warrant  the  story  of  his  re- 
penting after  his  carousing.  Lee  dressed  as 
Ul  as  Otway,  bat  lacked  his  contemplative 
eye,  yet  excelled  him  in  fair  looks,  and  in 
a  peculiar  luxuriance  of  hair.'* 

We  have  long  wished  for  such  a 
work  as  Dr.  Doran  has  just  produced. 
So  lively  in  style;  so  sparkling  with 
anecdote ;  so  sound  in  ethics ;  and  so 
Bcholiurlike  in  criticisuL  Here,  indeed, 
we  have  a  more  perfect  history  than 
we  believed  practicable,  of  so  vast  and 
yaried  a  progress,  and  so  multitudin- 
ous a  community,  within  two  volumes, 
even  of  so  imposing  a  compass  as 
his.  He  has  inade  a  very  delightful 
and  masterly  contribution  to  that 
store  of  literature  which  combines 
biography  and  history ;  and  he  treats 
it  with  that  lively  sympathy  with  the 
romantic  and  humorous^  and  that 
quick  and  true  appreciation  of  cha- 
racter, which  will  fascinate  the  idle 
no  less  than  the  thoughtful.  It  would 
be  ii\justice  to  omit  mentioning  in 
passing,  how  very  striking  and  oril- 
liant  is  the  sketch  of  Edmund  Eean, 
with  which  the  work  closes.  In  this 
Doctor  Doran  has  given,  occasionally, 
his  own  impressions  of  the  great  ac- 
tor, as  he  declaimed  "before  the 
floats."  The  few  analytic  sentences 
which  he  thus  gives  us,  are  detailed, 
new,  and  vivid,  and  tantalize,  more- 
over, by  their  infrequency.  Doctor 
Doran*s  work  closes  just  where  his 
personal  recollections  as  a  playgoer 
begin.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  a 
passing  allusion,  that  he  has  kept  a 
diary  of  his  impressions.  Doctor 
Doran  has,  therefore,  material  in 
the  stores  of  his  own  memory^  as 
well  as  in  the  living  recollections 
which  surround  him,  which  qualify 
him  to  give  to  his  own  and  future 
times  a  work  upon  the  same  plan  as 
^Davies'  Miscellanies,"  but  inimit- 


ably superior.  The  theatric  criti- 
cism of  each  generation  owes  that 
legacy  to  posterity.  Without  such  a 
record,  how  much  of  the  individuality 
of  the  actor*s  impersonation  is  lost  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Davies,  what  a 
portrait  of  Colley  Gibber,  in  ShaUoic, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  want- 
ing ;  and  how,  merely  a  reputation 
and  a  name  some  of  those  who  now 
stand  out  in  such  minute  handling  and 
bright  tints,  even  in  the  imperfect 
pages  of  the  actor-bibliopole.  Doctor 
Doran  has  a  kindred  field  of  immense 
varietv  and  fertility.  He  has  shown 
himself,  both  in  apprehension  and  in 
art,  well  qualified  for  the  production 
of  such  portraits  as  must  ultimately 
become  the  authorities  on  which  fu- 
ture times  will  form  their  estimate 
of  our  Glovers,  Vestrises,  C.  Keans, 
W.  Farrens,  Mathewses,  Southemes, 
and  the  rest.  The  criticisms  of  the 
newspaper  press  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
too  hurried,  and  consciously  too  much 
addressed  to  the  impression  of  the 
hour  ;  and  too  multitudinous,  beside, 
and  desultory,  to  stand  in  lieu  of  such 
a  work,  conceived  in  a  historic  spirit, 
after  the  subsidence  of  stage  faction, 
and  of  public  enthusiasm,  with  the 
advantages  alike  of  personal  recollec- 
tion and  of  calm  judgment;  with, 
moreover,  a  feeling  of  judicial  respon- 
sibility, and  a  proper  reverence  for 
the  marvellous  art  of  which  it  must 
become  a  text-book. 

Such  a  work  we  should  see,  with 
confidence,  committed  to  the  diligence, 
sympathy,  and  taste  of  the  writer  of 
these  charming  annals  of  "  Their  Ma- 
jesty's Servants." 

Doctor  Doran's  is  in  eveiy  sense  a 
good  and  adequate  book.  More  volu- 
minous works  may  hereafter  be  writ- 
ten upon  the  same  theme,  but  none, 
we  venture  to  predict,  which,  within 
similar  limits,  will  supersede,  or  even 
disturb  it 
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PART  IZ. 
CHAPTEB  LXIX. 

1  HBTISIT  UAlfDOK  MALh, 


Rachbl  Lake  was  courageous  and 
energetic :  and,  when  once  she  had 
taken  a  clear  view  of  her  duty^  won- 
derfully persistent  and  impracticable. 
Her  dreadful  interview  with  Jos 
Larkin  was  idways  in  her  mind.  The 
bleached  face,  so  meek,  so  cruel, 
of  that  shabby  spectre,  in  the  small, 
low  parlour  of  Redman's  Farm,  was 
always  before  her.  There  he  had 
spoken  the  sentences  which  made  the 
earth  tremble,  and  showed  her  dis- 
tinctly the  cracking  line  beneath  her 
feet,  which  would  gape  at  his  word, 
into  the  fathomless  chasm  that  was 
to  swallow  her.  But,  come  what 
might  she  would  not  abandon  the 
Vicar  and  his  little  boy,  and  good 
Doll^,  to  the  arts  of  that  abominable 
magician. 

The  more  she  thought,  the  clearer 
was  her  conviction.  She  had  no  one 
to  cc«i8ult  with;  she  knew  the  risk  of 
exasperating  that  tall  man  of  God, 
who  lived  at  the  Lodge.  But,  deter- 
mined to  brave  all,  she  went  down  to 
see  DoUy  and  the  Vicar  at  home. 

Poor  Dolly  was  tired;  she  had  l)€en 
sitting  up  all  night  with  sick  little 
Fairy.  He  was  better  to-day ;  but 
last  night  he  had  frightened  them  so, 
poor  little  man!  he  began  to  rave 
about  eleven  o'clock;  and  more  or  less 
his  little  mind  continued  wandering 
until  near  six,  when  he  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  seemed  better  for  it ; 
and  it  was  such  a  blessing  there 
certainly  was  neither  scarlatina  nor 
small-pox,  both  which  enemies  had 
appeared  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Gyiingden,  and  were  picking  down 
their  two  or  three  cases  each  in 
that  ouarter. 

So  Kachel  first  made  her  visit  to 
little  man,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  very 
pale  and  tliin,  and  looking  at  her,  not 
with  his  preUy  smile,  but  a  languid, 
earnest,  wonder,  and  not  speaking. 
How  quickly  and  strikingly  sickness 
tells  upon  children.  Little  man's 
frugal  store  of  toys,  chiefly  the  gifts 
of  pleasant  Bachel,  wild  beasts,  Noah 


and  his  sons,  and  part  of  a  regiment 
of  foot  soldiers,  with  the  usual  return 
of  broken  legs  and  missing  arms, 
stood  peacefully  mingled  upon  the 
board  across  his  bed  which  served  as 
a  platform. 

But  little  man  was  leaning  back; 
his  fingers,  once  so  busy,  lay  motion- 
less on  the  coverlet,  and  nis  tired  eyes 
rested  on  the  toys  with  a  joyless,  ear- 
nest apathy. 

"  Didn't  play  with  them  a  minute," 
said  the  maid. 

"I'll  bring  him  a  new  box,  I'm  going 
into  the  town;  wont  that  be  pretty]^ 
said  Rachel,  parting  his  golden  locks 
over  the  young  forehead^  and  kissing 
him ;  and  she  took  his  httle  hand  in 
her's— it  was  hot  and  dry. 

"  He  looks  better— a  little  better, 
don't  you  think ;  just  a  little  better?" 
whispered  his  mamma,  looking  as  all 
the  rest  were,  on  that  wan,  sad  little 
face. 

But  he  really  looked  worse. 

"Well,  he  can't  look  better,  you 
know,  dear,  till  there's  a  decided 
change.  What  does  Doctor  Buddie 
sayr 

"  He  saw  him  yesterday  morning. 
He  thinks  it  is  all  from  his  stomach, 
and  he's  feverish ;  no  meat;  indeed  he 
won't  eat  anything,  and  you  see  the 
light  hurts  his  eyes." 

There  was  only  a  chink  of  the  shut- 
ter open, 

"But  it  is  always  so  when  he  is 
ever  so  little  ill,  my  precious  little 
man ;  and  I  know  if  he  thought  it  any- 
thing the  lea^  serious.  Doctor  Buddie 
would  have  looked  in  before  now,  he's 
so  very  kind." 

"I  wish  my  darling  could  get  a 
little  sleep.  He's  very  tired  nurse," 
said  Rachel. 

"Yes'm,  very  tired'm;  would  ho 
like  his  precious  head  lower  a  bit  1 
No,  very  well,  darling,  we'll  leave  it 
so." 

"Dolly,  darling,  you  and  nurse 
must  be  so  tired  sitting  up:  I  havo 
a  little  wine  at  Redman's  Farm;  I 
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got  it,  you  remember,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  Stanley  said  he  was 
coming  to  pay  me  a  visit  I  never 
take  any,  and  a  little  would  be  so 
good  for  you  and  poor  nurse.  I'll 
send  some  to  you." 

So  coming  down  stairs  Rachel  said, 
"is  the  Vicar  at  home]"  Yes,  he 
was  in  the  study,  and  there  they 
foimd  him  brushing  his  seedy  hat, 
and  making  ready  for  his  country 
calls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  The  hour  was  dull  without 
little  Fairy;  but  he  would  soon  be  up 
and  out  again,  and  he  would  steal  up 
now  and  see  him.  He  could  not  go 
out  without  his  little  farewell  at  the 
bed-side,  and  he  would  bring  him  in 
some  pretty  flowers. 

"You've  seen  little  Fairy  1"  asked 
the  good  Vicar,  with  a  very  anxious 
smile,  "and  you  think  him  better, 
dear  Miss  Lake,  don't  you]" 

"Why,  I  can't  say  that,  because 
you  know,  so  soon  as  he's  better,  he'll 
be  quite  well ;  they  make  their  reco- 
veries all  in  a  moment" 

"But  he  does  not  look  worse  ]"  said 
the  Vicar,  lifting  his  eyes  eagerly 
from  his  boot  which  he  was  buttoning 
on  the  chair. 

"Well,  he  do€8  look  more  tired^ 
but  that  must  be  till  his  recovery 
begins,  which  will  be,  please  heaven, 
immediately." 

"Oh,  yes,  my  little  man  has  had 
two  or  three  attacks  much  more  se- 
rious than  thi&  and  always  shook 
them  off  so  easily.  I  was  reminding 
DoUy,  always,  and  ^ood  Doctor  Bud- 
die assures  us,  it  is  none  of  those 
horrid  complaints." 

And  so  they  talked  over  the  case  of 
the  little  man,  who  with  Noah,  and 
his  sons,  and  the  battered  soldiers 
and  animals  before  him,  was  fighting, 
though  they  only  dimly  knew  it, 
silently  in  his  little  bed,  the  great 
battle  of  life  or  death. 

"  Mr.  Larkin  came  to  me  the  even- 
ing before  last"  said  Rachel,  "  and 
told  me  that  the  little  sum  I  men- 
tioned— ^now  don't  say  a  word  till  you 
have  heard  me— was  not  sufficient; 
so  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have 
quite  resolved  on.  I  have  been  long 
intendingsome  time  or  other  to  change 
my  place  of  residence,  perhaps  I  shall 
go  to  Switzerland,  ana  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  sell  my  rent-charge 
on  the  Dulchester  estate.  It  will 
produoe,  Mr.  Young  says,  a  very  large 


sum,  and  I  wish  to  lend  it  to  you, 
either  all  or  as  much  as  will  make 
you  quite  comfortable — ^you  must  not 
refuse.  I  had  intended  leaving  it  to 
my  dear  little  man  up  stairs ;  and  you 
must  promise  me  solemnly  that  you 
will  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  that 
bad,  cruel  man,  Mr.  Larkin." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lake,  you  misun- 
derstood him — ^what  can  1  say — how 
can  I  thank  you?"  said  the  Vicar, 
clasping  her  hand. 

"A  wicked  and  merciless  man,  I 
say,"  repeated  Miss  Lake,  "from 
my  observation  of  him,  I  am  certain 
of  two  things — I  am  sure  that  he  has 
some  reason  for  believing  that  your 
brother,  Mark  Wylder  is  dead ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  is  himsdf  deeply 
interested  in  the  purchase  of  your  re- 
version ;  I'm  ill :  Dolly,  open  the 
window." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little 
while,  and  Rachel  resumed. 

"  Now  William  Wylder,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  you  and  your  wife  (and 
she  kissed  Dolly),  and  your  dear  httle 
boy,  are  marked  out  for  plunder ;  the 
objects  of  a  conspiracy ;  and  I'll  lose 
my  life,  but  I'll  prevent  it" 

"Now,  maybe  Willie,  upon  my 
word,  perhaps,  she's  quite  right ;  for, 
you  know,  if  poor  Mark  is  dead,  then 
would  not  he  have  the  estate  now;  is 
not  that  it.  Miss  Lake,  and — and,  you 
know,  that  would  be  dreadful,  to  sell 
it  all  for  next  to  nothing,  is  not  that 
what  you  mean,  Miss  Lake — Rachel 
dear,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  DoUy,  stripping  yourselves 
of  a  splendid  inheritance,  and  robbing 
your  poor  little  boy;  I  protest,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  against  it^  and  you 
have  no  excuse  now  William,  with  my 
offer  before  you :  and,  Dolly,  it  will  be 
inexcusable  wkkednesa  in  you,  if  you 
allow  it" 

"Now,  Willie  dear,  do  you  hear 
that — do  you  hear  what  she  says  1" 

"But  Dolly  darling— dear  Miss 
Lake  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  poor  Mark  is  dead,"  said 
the  Vicar,  very  pale. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  convinced 
the  Attorney /:notr«  it  He  did  not 
say  so.  indeed  ;  but,  cunning  as  he  is, 
I  think  I've  quite  seen  through  bis 
plot ;  and  even  in  what  he  said  to  nK^ 
there  wassomethingthat  half  betrayed 
him  every  moment  And,  Dolly,  if 
you  allow  this  sale,  you  deserve  tho 
ruin  you  are  inviting,  and  the  re- 
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morse  that  will  follow  you  to  your 
grave." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Willie  ?"  said 
Dolly,  with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  But,  dear,  it  is  too  late — ^I  have 
signed  thi&  this  instrument— and  it  is 
too  late.  I  hope — God  bless  me — I 
have  not  done  wrong.  Indeed,  what- 
ever happens,  dear  Miss  Lake,  may 
Heaven  for  ever  bless  you.  But  re- 
specting good  Mr.  Larkin,  you  are  in 
error;  I  am  sure  you  have  quite  mis- 
understood him.  You  don't  know 
how  kind — how  disinterestedly  good 
he  has  been ;  and  nov),  my  dear  Miss 
Lake,  it  is  too  late — quite  too  late." 

"  No ;  it  is  Tiot  too  late.  Such 
wickedness  as  that  cannot  be  lawful 
—I  won't  believe  the  law  allows  it>" 
cried  Bachel  Lake.  "  It  is  all  a  fraud 
—even  if  you  have  signed— all  a  fraud. 
You  must  procure  able  advice  at  once. 
Your  enemy  is  that  dreadful  Mr.  Lar- 
kin. Write  to  some  good  attorney  in 
London.    I'll  pay  everything." 

"But,  dear  Miss  Ljdce.  I  can't,"  said 
the  Vicar,  dejectedly ;  "  I  am  oound 
in  honour  and  conscience  not  to  dis- 
turb it — I  have  written  to  Messrs. 
Burlington  and  Smith  to  that  effect. 
I  assure  you,  dear  Miss  Lake,  we  have 
not  acted  inconsiderately — nothing 
has  been  done  without  careful  and 
deep  consideration," 

"  You  must  employ  an  able  attorney 
immediately.  You  have  been  duped. 
Your  little  boy  must  not  be  ruined." 

'*  But — ^but  I  do  assure  you,  I  have 
so  pledged  myself  by  the  letter  I  have 
mentioned,  that  I  could  not— no,  it  is 
quite  impossible,"  he  added,  as  he  re- 
collected tHe  strong  and  pointed  terms 
in  which  he  bad  pledged  his  honour 
and  conscience  to  the  London  firm,  to 
guarantee  them  against  any  such  dis- 
turbance as  Miss  Lake  was  urging 
him  to. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  town,  Dolly, 
and  so  are  you."  said  Rachel,  after  a 
little  pause.    "Let  us  go  together." 

And  to  this  Dolly  re^ily  assented ; 
and  the  Vicar,  evidently  much  trou- 
bled in  mind,  having  run  up  to  the 
nursery  to  see  his  little  man,  the  two 
ladies  set  out  together.  Bachel  saw 
that  she  had  made  an  impression  upon 
DoUy,  and  was  resolved  to  carry  ner 
point  So,  in  earnest  terms,  again 
she  conjured  her,  at  least,  to  lay  the 
whole  matt^  before  some  friend  on 
whom  she  could  rely;  and  Dolly, 
akrmed  and  eager,  quite  agreed  with 


Eachel,  that  the  sale  must  be  stopped, 
and  she  would  do  whatever  dear  lU- 
chel  bid  her. 

"  But  do  you  think  Mr.  Larkin 
reallv  thinks  thatpoor  Mark  is  dead  1" 

"I  do.  dear — I  suspect  he  knows  it." 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  that, 
Bachel,  darline  ?" 

"  I  can't  demie— I've  no  proofs  to 
give  you.  One  knows  things,  some- 
times. I  ^rceived  it— and  I  think  I 
can't  be  mistaken  ;  and  now  I've  said 
all,  and  pray  ask  me  no  more  upon 
that  point." 

Rachel  spoke  with  a  hurried  and 
fierce  impatience,  that  rather  startled 
her  companion. 

It  is  wonderful  that  she  showed  her 
state  of  mind  so  little.  There  was, 
indeed,  something  feverish,  and  at 
times  even  fierce,  in  her  looks  and 
words.  But  few  would  have  guessed 
her  agony,  as  she  pleaded  with  the 
Vicar  and  his  wife ;  or  the  awful 
sense  of  impending  consequences  that 
closed  over  her  like  the  shadow  of 
night,  the  moment  the  excitement  of 
her  pleadmg  was  over — "  Rachel,  are 
you  mad  ?— Fly,  fly,  fly !"  was  always 
sounding  in  her  ears.  The  little  street 
of  Gylingden,  through  which  they 
were  passing,  looked  strange  and 
dream-like.  And  as  she  listened  to 
Mrs.  Crinkle's  babble  over  the  counter, 
and  choose  his  toys  for  poor  little 
"  Fairy,"  she  felt  like  one  trifling  on 
the  way  to  execution. 

But  her  warnings  and  entreaties, 
I  have  said,  were  not  quite  thrown 
away ;  for,  although  the  Vicar  was 
inflexible,  she  had  prevailed  with  his 
wife,  who,  at  parting,  again  promised 
Rachel,  that  if  she  could  d^  it,  the 
sale  should  be  stopped. 

When  I  returned  to  Brandon,  a  few 
mornings  later,  Captain  Lake  received 
me  joyiully  at  his  solitary  breakfast. 
He  was  in  an  intense  electioneering 
excitement  The  evening  papere  for 
the  day  before  lay  on  the  breakfast 
table. 

"  A  move  of  some  sort  suspected — 
the  opposition  prints  all  hinting  at 
tricks  and  ambuscades.  They  are 
whipping  their  men  up  awfully.  Old 
Wattles,  not  half  recovered,  going 
by  the  early  train  to-day,  Wealdon 
tells  me.  It  will  probably  kill  him. 
Stower  went  upyesterday.  Lee  says 
he  saw  him  at  Charteris.  He  never 
speaks — only  a  vote — and  a  fellow 
that  never  appears  till  thelast  minute." 
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"Brittle,  the  member  for  Stony- 
Muckford,  was  in  the  next  carriage  to 
me  this  morning;  and  he's  a  slow 
coach,  too,"  I  threw  in.  **It  does 
look  as  if  the  division  was  nearerthan 
they  pretend." 

"  Just  so.  I  heard  from  Gybes  last 
evening— what  a  hand  that  fellow 
writes — only  a  dozen  words — Mook 
out  for  squalls,'  and  *  keep  your  men 
in  hand.'  IVe  sent  for  Wealdon.  I 
wish  the  morning  papers  were  come. 
I*m  a  quarter  past  eleven — what  are 
you  1— The  post's  in  at  Dollington 
fifty  minutes  before  we  get  our  letters 

hera    D d  nonsense — it's  all  that 

heavy  'bus  of  Driver's— I'll  change 
that  They  leave  London  at  five,  and 

fet  to  Dollington  at  half-past  ten,  and 
)river  never  has  them  in  sooner  than 

twenty  minutes  past  eleven  !  d d 

humbug !  I'd  undertake  to  take  a 
dog-cart  over  the  ground  in  twenty 
minutes." 
"  Is  Larkin  here  1"  I  asked. 
**  Oh,  no — ^run  up  to  town.  I'm  so 
glad  he's  away— the  clumsiest  dog  in 
England— nothing  clever— no  inven- 
tion— only  a  bully— the  people  hate 
him.  Wealdon's  my  man.  I  wish 
he'd  give  up  that  town-clerkship — it 


can't  be  worth  much,  and  if  a  in  his 
way— I'd  make  it  up  to  him  somehow. 
Will  you  just  look  at  that— it's  the 
Glotfe—^XLly  six  lines,  and  tell  me 
what  y&u  make  of  it  ?" 

"  It  does  look  like  it,  certainly." 

"  Wealdon  and  I  have  jotted  down 
a  few  names  here,"  said  Lake,  sliding 
a  list  of  names  before  me ;  '^  you  know 
some  of  them,  I  think — rather  a  strong 
committee  :don'tyou  think  so?  Those 
fellows  with  the  red  cross  before  have 
promised." 

"Yes;  it's  very  strong — capital!" 
I  said,  crunching  my  toast.  "Is  it 
thought  the  writ  will  follow  the  dis- 
solution unusually  ouickly  1" 

"They  must,  unless  they  want  a 
very  late  session.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  the  (Jovemment  may  win— 
a  week  ago  they  reckonea  upon 
eleven." 

And  as  we  were  talking  the  post 
arrived. 

"  Here  they  are  !"  cried  Lake,  and 
grasping  the  first  morning  paper  he 
could  seize  on,  he  tore  it  open  with  a 
greater  dun)lay  of  eneno^  than  I  had 
seen  that  languid  ^ntleman  exhibit 
on  any  former  occasion. 
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"Hbre  it  is,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Beaten  "—then  came  an  oath — 
"three  votes — how  the  devil  was 
that  1— there  it  is,  by  Jove— no  mis- 
take— migority  against  ministers, 
three!  Is  that  the  Tinted i  What 
does  it  say." 

"  A  long  leader— no  resignation- 
immediate  dissolution.  That  is  what 
I  collect  from  it." 

"  How  on  earth  could  they  have 
miscalculated  so.  Swivell,  I  see,  voted 
in  the  minority;  thats  very  odd;  and- 
by  Jove,  there's  Surplice,  too,  ana 
he's  good  for  seven  votes.  Why,  his 
own  paper  was  backing  the  ministers  I 
What  a  fellow  that  is !  That  accounts 
for  it  aU.  A  difference  of  fourteen 
votes." 

And  thus  we  went  on,  discussing 
this  unexpected  turn  of  luck,  and 
reading  to  one  another  snatches  of 
the  le£^ng  articles  in  different  inte- 
rests upon  the  subject 

Then  Lake,  recollecting  his  letters, 


opened  a  large-sealed  envelope,  with 
S.  C.  G.  in  the  comer. 

"  This  is  from  Gybes — let  us  see. 
Oh  !  before  the  division.  *  It  looks  a 
a  little  fishy,'  he  says — weU,  so  it 
does—*  We  may  take  the  division  to- 
night Should  it  prove  adverse,  you 
are  to  expect  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion ;  this  on  the  best  autJiOiiti/.  I 
write  to  mention  this,  as  I  may  be 
too  much  hurried  to-morrow.' " 

We  were  discussing  this  note 
when  Wealdon  arrived. 

"  Well,  Captain ;  great  news.  sir. 
The  best  thing,  I  take  it,  could  nave 
happened  ministers,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  A 
rotten  house — down  with  it — blow  it 
up— three  votes  only— but  as  good  as 
three  hundred  for  the  purpose— of 
the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three, 
you  know — of  course,  they  don't  think 
of  resigning." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no — an  immediate  dis- 
solution. Bead  that,"  said  Lake, 
tossing  Gybe's  note  to  him. 
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"  Ho.  then,  we'll  have  the  writs  down 
hot  ana  heavy.  We  must  be  sharp. 
The  sheriff's  all  right ;  that's  a  point. 
You  most  not  lose  an  hour  in  getting 
your  committee  together,  and  print- 
ing your  address." 

'*  Who's  on  the  other  side  1" 

"You'll  have  Jennings,  of  course  ; 
but  they  are  talking  of  four  different 
men,  already,  to  take  Sir  Harry  Twis- 
den's  place.  He'll  resign ;  that's  past 
a  doubt  now.  He  hSs  his  retiring 
address  written ;  Lord  Edward  Mor- 
dun  read  it ;  and  he  told  FitzStephen 
on  Sunday,  after  Church,  that  he'd 
never  sit  again." 

"  Here,  by  Jove,  is  a  letter  from 
Mowbray,"  said  Lake,  opening  it. 
"All  about  his  brother  (Jeorge.  Hears 
I'm  up  for  the  county.  Lord  Greorge 
ready  to  join  and  go  halves.  What 
shall  I  say  f 

"Could  not  have  a  better  man. 
Tell  him  you'd  desire  no  better,  and 
will  bring  it  at  once  before  your  com- 
mittee ;  and  let  him  know  the  moment 
they  meet;  and  tell  him  /  say  he 
knows  Wealdon  pretty  well — he  may 
look  on  it  as  settled.  That  will  be  a 
spoke  in  Sir  Harry's  wheel" 

"  Sir  Harry  who  ]"  said  Lake. 

"Bracton.  I  think  it's  only  to 
spoil  your  game,  you  see,"  answered 
Wealdon. 

"Abundance  of  malice  ;  but  I  don't 
think  he's  countenanced  ]" 

"  He'll  try  to  get  the  start  of  you ; 
and  if  he  does,  one  or  other  must  go 
to  the  wall ;  for  Lord  (Jeorge  is  too 
strong  to  be  shook  out  Do  you  get 
forward  at  once ;  that's  your  plan, 
Captain." 

'Then  the  Captain  recurred  to  his 
letters,  which  were  a  larger  pack  than 
usual  this  morning,  chatting  all  the 
time  with  Wealdon  and  me  on  the 
tremendous  topic,  and  tossing  aside 
every  letter  that  aid  not  bear  on  the 
comme  struggle. 

"  mio  can  this  be,"  said  Lake, 
looking  at  the  address  of  one  of  these. 
"Very  like  my  hand,"  and  he  exa- 
mined the  seal  It  was  only  a  large 
wafer-stamp,  so  he  broke  it  open,  and 
drew  out  a  shabby,  very  ill- written 
scroll  He  turned  suddenly  away, 
talking  the  while,  but  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  note,  and  then  he  folded,  or 
rather  crumpled  it  up,  and  stuffed  it 
into  his  pocket,  ana  continued  his 
talk ;  but  it  was  now  plain  to  me  there 
was  something  more  on  his  mind,  and 


he  was  thinking  of  the  shabby  letter 
he  had  just  received. 

But,  no  matter ;  the  election  was 
the  pressing  topic^  and  Lake  was  soon 
engaged  in  it  again. 

There  was  now  a  grand  comi>  under 
discussion — the  forestalling  or  all  the 
horses  and  vehicles  along  the  line  of 
railway,  and  in  all  the  principal  post- 
ing establishments  throughout  the 
county. 

"They'll  want  to  keep  it  open  for 
a  bid  from  the  other  side.  It  is  a 
heavy  item  any  way ;  and  if  you  want 
to  engage  them  now,  you'll  have  to 
give  double  what  they  got  last  time." 

But  Lake  was  not  to  be  daunted. 
He  wanted  the  seat,  and  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  secure  it :  and  so,  Weal- 
don got  instructions,  in  his  own  phrase, 
"  to  go  the  whole  animal" 

As  I  could  be  of  no  possible  use  in 
local  details,  I  left  the  council  of  war 
sitting,  intending  a  stroll  in  the 
grounds. 

In  the  hall,  I  met  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  looking  very  handsome,  but 
with  a  certain  witch-like  beauty, 
deadly  pale,  something  a  little  hag- 
gard in  her  great,  dark  eyes,  and  a 
strange,  listening  look.  Was  it  watch- 
fulness ?  was  it  suspicion?  She  was 
dressed  gravely  but  richly,  and  re- 
ceived me  kindly— and,  strange  to 
say,  with  a  smile  that,  yet,  was  not 
joyful. 

"I  hope  she  is  happy.  Lake  is 
such  a  beast ;  I  hope  ne  does  not 
buUy  her." 

In  truth,  there  were  in  her  exqui- 
site features  the  traces  of  that  mys- 
terious misery  and  fear,  which  seemed 
to  fall  wherever  Stanley  lake's  ill- 
omened  confidences  were  given. 

I  walked  down  one  of  the  long 
alleys,  with  tall,  close  hedges  of  beech, 
as  impenetrable  as  cloister  walls  to 
sight,  and  watched  the  tench  basking 
and  flickering  in  the  clear  pond,  and 
the  dazzling  swans  sailing  msgesti- 
cally  along. 

What  astrange  passion  is  ambition, 
I  thought.    Is  it  really  the  passion  of 

Seat  minds,  or  of  little.  Here  is 
ike,  with  a  noble  old  place,  inex- 
haustible in  variety;  with  a  beautiful, 
and  I  was  by  this  time  satisfied,  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  woman  for 
his  wife,  who  must  have  married  him 
for  love,  pure  and  simple;  a  liand- 
some  fortune  ;  the  power  to  bring  his 
friends— those  whom  he  liked,  or  who 
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amused  him— about  him,  and  to  in- 
dulge luxuriously  every  reasonable 
fancy,  willing  to  forsake  all,  and  fol- 
low the  beck  of  that  phantom.  Had 
he  knowledge,  public  talents,  train- 
ing i  Nothmg  of  the  sort.  Had  he 
patriotism,  any  one  noble  motive  or 
fine  instinct  to  prompt  him  to  public 
life  ]  The  mere  suggestion  waa  a 
sneer.  It  seemed  to  me,  simply,  that 
Stanley  Lake  was  a  lively,  amusing, 
and  even  intelligent  man,  without  any 
internal  resource;  vacant,  peevish, 
with  an  unmeaning  passion  for  cor- 
ruption and  intrigue,  and  the  sort  of 
egotism  which  craves  distinction.  So 
I  supposed.  Yet,  with  all  its  weak- 
ness, there  was  a  dangerous  force  in 
the  character  which,  on  the  whole, 
inspired  an  odd  mixture  of  fear  ana 
contempt.  I  was  bitten,  however, 
already,  by  the  interest  of  the  coming 
contest.  It  is  very  hard  to  escape 
that  subtle  and  intoxicating  poison. 
I  wondered  what  figure  Stanley 
would  make  as  a  hustings  orator,  and 
what  impression  in  his  canvass.  The 
latter,  I  waa  pretty  confident  about. 
Altogether,  curiosity,  if  no  deeper  sen- 
timent was  highly  piqued ;  and  I  waa 
glad  I  happened  to  drop  in  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  and  wished  to  see  the 
play  out 

At  the  door  of  her  boudoir,  Rachel 
Lake  met  Dorcas. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  Radio  dear,  you  are 
come.  You  must  take  off  your  things, 
and  stay.  You  must  not  leave  me  to- 
night We'll  send  home  for  whatever 
you  want ;  and  you  won't  leave  me, 
Radie,  I'm  certain." 

"  I'll  stay,  dear,  as  you  wish  it," 
said  Kiichel,  kissing  her. 

"  Did  you  see  Stanley  ?  I  have  not 
seen  him  to-day,"  said  Dorcas, 

"No,  dear ;  I  peeped  into  the  li- 
brary, but  he  was  not  there;  and 
there  are  two  men  writing  in  the 
Dutch  Room,  very  busily." 

"It  must  be  about  the  election." 

"What  election,  dear  1"  asked  Ra- 
chel. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  election  for 
the  I'Minty,  and— only  think— he  in- 
teuils  coming  forward.  I  sometimes 
think  he  is  mad,  Radie." 

"  I  could  not  nave  supposed  such  a 
thing.  If  I  were  he,  I  thmk  I  should 
fly  to  the  Antipodes ;  I  should  change 
my  name,  sear  my  features  with  vi- 
triol, and  learn  another  language  ;  I 
should  obliterate  my  past  self  alto- 


gether ;  but  men  are  so  different,  so 
audacious— some  men,  at  least— and 
Stanley,  ever  since  his  ill-omened  ar- 
rival at  Redman's  Farm,  last  automUf 
has  amazed  and  terrified  me." 

"I  think  Radio,  we  have  both 
courage— 2^0M  have  certainly;  you 
have  shown  it,  darling,  and  you  must 
cease  to  blame  yourself ;  I  think  you 
ek  heroine,  Ba^b;  but  you  know /see 
with  the  wild  eyes  of  the  Brandons." 

"I  am  grateful  Dorcas  that  you 
don't  hate  me.  Most  women  I  am 
sure  would  abhor  me — ^yes  Dorcas — 
abhor  me." 

"  You  and  I  against  the  world.  Ra- 
dio 1"  said  Dorcas,  with  a  wild  smile 
and  a  dark  admiration  in  her  look, 
and  kissing  Rachel  again.  "  I  used 
to  think  myself  brave;  it  belong 
to  women  of  our  blood;  but  this  is 
no  common  strain  upon  courage, 
Radio;  I've  grown  to  fear  Stanley 
somehow  like  a  ghost ;  I'm  sure  it  is 
worse  than  he  says,"  and  she  looked 
with  a  horrible  inquiry  into  Rachel's 
eyes. 

"  So  do  /,  Dorcas,"  said  Rachel,  in 
a  firm  low  whisper,  returning  ner 
look  as  darkly. 

"  What's  done  cannot  be  undone." 
said  Rachel,  sadly,  after  a  little 
pause,  unconsciously  quoting  from  a 
terrible  soliloquy  of  Shakespeare.  "  I 
know  what  you  mean,  Radio;  and 
you  warned  me.  with  a  strange  second- 
sight,  before  the  evil  was  known  to 
either  of  us.  It  was  an  irrevocable 
step,  and  I  took  it,  not  seeing  all  that 
has  happened  it  is  true;  but  fore- 
warned, and  this  I  will  say,  Radie, 
if  I  had  known  the  worst,  I  think 
even  that  would  not  have  deterred 
me.  It  was  madness — it  is  madness 
for  I  love  him  still,  Rachel,  though  I 
know  him  and  his  wickedness,  and 
am  filled  with  horror,  I  love  him  des- 
perately." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Rachel,  that  you 
do  know  everything.  It  is  so  great  a 
relief  to  have  companionship ;  I  often 
thought  I  must  go  mad  in  my  soli- 
tude.^' 

"  Poor  Rachel  I"  I  think  you  won- 
derful—I think  you  a  heroine — I  do, 
Radie;  you  and  I  are  made  for  one 
another— the  same  blood — something 
of  the  same  wild  nature ;  I  can  ad- 
mire you,  and  understand  you,  and 
will  always  love  you." 

"I've  been  with  William  Wylder 
and  Dolly.    That  wicked  attorney, 
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Mr.  Larkin,  is  resolved  on  robbing 
them.  William  is  very  obstinate, 
and  says  he  is  boitnd  to  sell  all  his 
rights,  and  that  without  a  law  suit 
he  cannot  now  help  selling,  and  that 
he  has  pledged  his  nonour,  in  a  letter, 
to  give  them  no  trouble.  But  Dolly 
has  some  sense,  and  has  promised 
me  to  consult  some  friend  capable  of 
advising.  It  must  not  be  permitted, 
Dorcas :  they  have  done  it  under 
difficulties ;  I  have  offered  them  all 
I  possess;  I  wish  they  had  anyone 
able  to  advise  them ;  Stanley  1  am 
sore  could  save  them ;  but  he  does 
not  choose  to  do  it,  he  was  always 
80  angry  when  I  urged  him  to  help 
them,  that  I  knew  it  would  be  use- 
less asking  him ;  I  don't  think  he 
knows  what  Mr.  Larkin  has  been 
daiu^' ;  but,  Dorcas,  I  am  afraid  the 
very  same  thought  has  been  in  his 
mind" 

"  I  hope  not,  Radio,"  and  Dorcas 
sighed  deeply.  "Everything  is  so 
wonderful  and  awful  in  the  light  that 
Las  been  disclosed." 

That  morning,  poor  William  Wyl- 
der  had  received  a  letter  from  Jos 
Larkin,  Esq.,  mentioning  that  he  had 
found  Messrs.  Burlington  and  Smith 
anything  but  satisfied  with  him — 
the  Vicar.  What  exactly  he  had 
done  to  disoblige  them  he  could  not 
bring  to  mind.  But  Jos  Larkin  told 
him  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
'*  to  satisfy  them  of  the  bonh  fide 
c'iiaracter"  of  his  reverend  client's 
dealings  from  the  first  But  "  they 
still  express  themselves  dissatisfied 
upon  the  pointy  and  ap^ar  to  sus- 
pect a  disposition  to  shilly-shally." 
I  have  said  "  all  I  could  to  disabuse 
tliem  of  the  unpleasant  prejudice ; 
but  I  think  I  should  hardly  ba  doing 
my  duty  if  I  were  not  to  warn  you 
that  you  will  do  wisely  to  exhibit 
no  hesitation  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  your  agreement  is  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
your  showing  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  qualify  the  spirit  of  your 
Btranjje  note  to  them,  or  in  anywise 
disappointing  their  client,  you  must 
be  prepared,  from  what  I  know  af 
the  firm,  for  very  sharp  practice  in- 
dee<l" 

What  could  they  do  to  him, 
or  why  should  they  hurt  him,  or 
wliat  had  he  dpne  to  excite  either 
the  suspicion  or  the  temper  of  the 
former  I  They  expected  their  client. 


the  purchaser,  in  a  day  or  two.  He 
was  already  grumbling  at  the  price, 
and  certainly  would  stand  no  trifling. 
Neither  would  Messrs.  Burlington 
and  Smith,  who,  he  must  admit,  had 
gone  to  very  great  expense  in  inves- 
tigating title,  preparing  deeds,  &c., 
and  who  were  noted  as  a  very  ex- 
pensive house.  He  was  aware  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  issue  an 
execution  on  the  guarantee  for  -the 
entire  amount  of  tneir  costs ;  but  he 
thought  so  extreme  a  measure  would 
hardly  be  contemplated  notwith- 
standing their  threats,  unless  the 
purchaser  were  to  withdraw  or  the 
vendor  to  exhibit  symptoms  of —he 
would  not  repeat  their  phrase — ^irre- 
solution in  his  dealing.  He  had, 
however,  placed  the  Vicar's  letter  in 
their  hands,  and  had  accompanied  it 
with  his  own  testimony  to  the  hon- 
our and  character  of  the  Rev.  William 
Wylder,  which  he  was  happy  to  say 
seemed  to  have  considerable  weight 
with  Messrs.  Burlington  and  Smith. 
There  was  also  this  passage.  "  Feel- 
ing acutely  the  anxiety  into  which 
the  withdrawal  of  the  purchaser  must 
throw  you— though  1  trust  nothing 
of  that  sort  may  occur— I  told  them 
that  rather  than  have  you  thrown 
upon  your  beam-ends  by  such  an  oc- 
currence, I  would  myself  step  in 
and  purchase  on  the  terms  agreed 
on.  This  will,  I  trust,  quiet  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  costs,  and  also 
prevent  any  low  dodging  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser." 

This  letter  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  written  with  a  super-na- 
tural knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
in  Gjrlinffden,  and  was  certainly  weU 
contrived  to  prevent  the  Vicar  from 
wavering. 

But  an  this  time  the  ladies  are  con- 
versing in  Dorcas's  boudoir. 

"  This  election  frightens  me,  Radio 
— everything  frightens  me  now— but 
this  is  8o  audacious.  If  there  be 
powers  either  in  heaven  or  hell,  it 
seems  like  a  defiance  and  an  invoca- 
tion. I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Radio 
—I  have  grown  so  nervous.  So  super- 
stitious, I  believe,  watching  always 
for  signs  and  omens.  Oh,  darling, 
the  world's  diastly  for  me  now." 

**  I  wish,  Dorcas,  we  were  away— 
as  jrou  used  to  say —in  some  wild  and 
solitary  retreat,  living  together — 
two  recluses — but  all  that  is  visionary 
— quite  visionary  now.'' 
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Dorcas  sighed. 

"You  know,  Rachel,  the  world 
must  not  see  this — we  will  cany  our 
heads  high.  Wicked  men  and  brave 
and  suffering  women — that  is  the 
history  of  our  family— and  men  and 
women  always  quite  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  world — unlike  the  human  race; 
and  somehow  they  interest  me  un- 
speakably. I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
those  proud,  forlorn  beauties,  whose 
portraits  are  fading  on  the  walls. 
Their  spirit,  I  am  sure,  is  in  us,  Racliel; 
and  their  pictures  and  tradition  have 
always  supported  me.  In  my  lonely 
childhood  I  used  to  look  at  them, 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
mystery.  They  were  in  my  eyes 
reserved  prophetesses,  who  could 
speak,  if  they  would,  of  my  own 
future." 

"A  poor  support,  Dorcas, — a  broken 
reed.  I  wish  we  could  find  another — 
the  true  one,  in  the  present,  and  in 
futurity." 

Dorcas  smiled  faintly,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  little  gleam  of  a  ghastly 
satire  in  it  I  am  afraid  that  part 
of  her  education  which  deals  with 
futurity,  had  been  neglected. 

"  I  am  more  likely  to  turn  into  a 
Lady  Macbeth  than  a  devote^''*  said 
she,  coldly,  with  the  same  painful 
smile.  "  I  found  myself  last  night 
sitting  up  in  my  bed,  talking  in  the 
dark  about  it" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  time,  and 
Rachel  said — 

"  It  is  growing  late,  Dorcas." 

"But  you  must  not  go,  Rachel — 


you  mu9t  stay  and  keep  mo  company 
— you  must,  indeed^  Radie,"  said 
Dorcas. 

"  So  I  will,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  I 
must  send  a  line  to  old  Tamar  ;  and 
I  promised  Dolly  to  go  down  to  her 
to-night  If  that  darling  little  boy 
should  be  worse— I  am  very  unhappy 
about  him." 

"  And  is  he  in  danger,  the  hand- 
some little  fellow  1"  said  Dorcas. 

"  Very  great  danger.  I  fear,"  said 
Rachel.  "  Doctor  Buddie  has  been 
very  kind — but  he  is,  I  am  afraid, 
more  desponding  than  poor  William 
or  DcUy  imagine  —  Heaven  help 
them !" 

'  "But  ch  ildren  recover  wonderful  ly. 
What  is  his  ailment  1" 

"  Gastric  fever,  the  Doctor  says.  I 
had  a  foreboding  of  evil  the  moment  I 
saw  him — before  the  poor  little  man 
was  put  to  his  bed." 

Dorcas  rang  the  bell. 

"  Now,  Radie,  if  you  wish  to  write, 
sit  down  here— or  if  you  prefer  a 
message,  Thomas  can  take  one  very 
accurately  ;  and  he  shall  call  at  the 
Vicar*s,  and  see  Dolly,  and  bring  us 
word  how  the  dear  little  boy  is.  And 
don't  fancy,  darling,  I  have  forgotten 
what  you  said  to  me  about  duty — 
though  I  would  call  it  differently — 
only  I  feel  so  wild,  I  can  think  ot 
nothing  clearly  yet  But  I  am  making 
up  my  mind  to  a  great  and  bold  step, 
and  when  I  am  better  able,  I  will  talk 
it  over  with  you — my  only  friend, 
Rachel." 

And  she  kissed  her. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 


MR.  LAJUtm  fS  TI8«A*TI8  tTITH  A  COKCKALBO  COMPAKIO?r. 


The  time  had  now  arrived  when  our 
friend  Jos  Larkin  was  to  refresh  the 
village  of  Gylingden  with  his  presence. 
He  had  pushed  matters  forward 
with  wonderful  despatch.  The  deeds, 
with  their  blue  and  silver  stamps, 
were  handsomely  engrossed— having 
been  approved  in  draft  by  Crompton 
S.  Kewes,  the  eminent  Queen's  Coun- 
sel on  a  case  furnished  by  Jos  Larkin, 
Esq.,  The  Lodge,  Brandon  Manor, 
Gylingden^  behalf  of  his  client,  the 
Reverend  William  Wylder ;  and  in 
like  manner  on  behalf  of  Stanley 
Williams  Brandon  Lake,  of  Brandon 
Hall,  in  the  county  of Esq. 


In  neither  draft  did  Jos  Larkin 
figure  as  the  purchaser  by  name.  He 
did  not  care  for  advice  on  any  diffi- 
culty depending  on  his  special  rela- 
tions to  the  vendors  in  both  these 
cases.  He  wished,  as  was  his  custom, 
everything  above-board,  and  such 
"  an  opinion"  as  might  be  published 
bjfceither  client  in  the  Times  next  day 
if  he  pleased  it  Besides  these  mat- 
ters of  Wylder  and  of  Lake,  he  had 
also  a  clause  to  insert  in  a  private 
Act,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  at  Naunton  Friars ;  a 
short  deed  to  be  consulted  upon  on 
behalf  of  his  client,  Puddef  Swynfen, 
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Esq^  of  Swjnfen  Grange,  in  the  same 
ooonty  ;  and  a  deed  to  oe  executed  at 
Shilliugsworth.  which  he  would  take 
m  rouie  for  Gylingden,  stopping  there 
for  that  night,  and  going  on  by  next 
morning's  train. 

Those  little  trips  to  town  paid  very 
fidrly. 

In  this  particolar  case  his  entire  ex- 

Senaes  reached  exactly  £5  3<.,  and  what 
0  you  suppose  was  the  good  man's 
profit  upon  that  small  itemi  Pre- 
daely  j^2  7s. !  The  process  is  simple. 
Jos  Larkin  made  his  own  handsome 
esdmate  of  his  expenses,  and  the  value 
of  his  time  to  and  from  London,  and 
then  he  charg^  this  in  its  entirety 
—shall  we  say  integrity — to  each 
client  separately.  In  these  little 
excursions  he  was  concerned  for  no 
less  than  Jive, 

His  expenses,  I  say,  reached  ex- 
actly £5  Zs,  But  he  had  a  right 
to  go  to  Dondale's  if  he  pleased, 
instead  of  that  cheap  hostelry  near 
Gorent  CUuden.  He  had  a  right  to 
a  handsome  lunch  and  a  handsome 
dinner,  instead  of  that  economical 
fusion  of  both  meals  into  one,  at  a 
cheap  eating-house,  in  an  out  of  the 
way  quarter.  He  had  a  right  to  his 
pint  of  high-priced  wine,  and  to  ac- 
complish his  wanderings  in  a  cab, 
instead  of^  aa  the  Italians  say,  ''partly 
on  foot,  and  partly  walking.  There- 
fore and  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Jos 
Larkin  had  ''  no  difficulty"  in  acting. 
His  savings,  if  the  good  man  chose  to 
practise  self-deniaL  were  his  own — 
and  it  was  a  sort  or  problem  while  he 
stayed,  and  interested  him  curiously — 
keepinfl^  down  his  bill  in  matters 
which  he  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
denving  himself  at  home. 

Ilie  on|F  client  among  his  wealthy 
supporters  who  ever  went  in  a  grudg- 
ing spirit  into  one  of  these  little  bills 
of  Jos  Larkin*s,  was  old  Su:  Mul^ve 
Bracton — the  defunct  parent  of  the 
Sir  Harry,  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

"  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Larkin,  you 
could  perhaps  reduce  thu,  just  a 
Uttle." 

"Ah,  the  expenses r 

«Well,yes.'^ 

Mr.  Jos  Larkin  smiled— the  smile 
ssid  plainly,  "what  would  he  have 
mb  live  upon,  and  where  V  We  do 
meet  persons  of  this  sort,  who  would 
fain  *^fill  our  bellies  with  the  husks" 
that   swine  digest ;   what  of  that 
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— we  must  remember  who  we  are  ~ 
gentlemen—s,nd  answer  this  sort  of 
shabbiness,  and  every  other  endurable 
annoyance,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did 
— ^with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  Baronet,  in 
a  bluff,  firm  way. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  when  I  represent 
a  client.  Sir  Mulgrave  Bracton,  of  a 
certain  rank  and  position,  I  make  it 
aprinciple— and,  as  a  man  of  business, 
1  find  it  tells~to  present  myself  in  a 
style  that  is  suitably  handsome. 

"  Oh  ;  an  esmensive  house — where 
was  tiiis,  now  f  * 

"Oh,  Sir  Mulgrave,  pray  don't 
think  of  it — Pm  only  too  happy — 
pray,  draw  your  pen  across  the  entire 
thine." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  Baronet  un- 
expectedly. "  Don't  you  think  if  we 
said  a  pound  a-day,  and  your  travel- 
ling expenses )" 

Certainly— (my  thing — what^^ 
you  please,  sir." 

And  the  Attorney  waved  his  long 
hand  a  little,  and  smiled  almost  com- 
passionately ;  and  the  little  alteration 
was  made,  and  henceforward  he  spoke 
of  Sir  Mulgrave  as  not  quite  a  plea- 
sant man  to  deal  with  in  money  mat- 
ters ;  and  his  confidential  friends 
knew  that  in  a  ti:ansaction  in  which 
he  had  paid  money  out  of  his  own 
poeket  for  Sir  Mulgrave  he  had  never 
got  back  more  than  seven  and  six- 
pence in  the  pound  ;  and,  what  made 
It  worse,  it  was  a  matter  connected 
with  the  death  of  poor  Lady  Bracton ! 
And  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
conveying  his  opinion  of  Sir  Mulgrave. 
sometimes  in  distinct  and  confidential 
sentences,  and  sometimes  only  by  a 
sad  shake  of  his  hand,  or  by  awfully 
declining  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  present  instance  Jos  Larkin 
was  returning  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind  to  The  Lodge,  Brandon  Manor, 
Gylingden.  Whenever  he  was  away 
he  interpolated  "  Brandon  Manor," 
and  stuck  it  on  his  valise  and  hat- 
case  ;  and  liked  to  call  aloud  to  the 
porters  tumbling  among  the  luggage 
— "  Jos  LarkiiL  Esquire,  Brandon 
Manor,  if  you  please  ^  and  to  see  the 
people  read  the  iDScription  in  the  hall 
of  his  dingy  hostelry.  Well  might  the 
good  man  glow  with  a  happy  con- 
sciousness of  a  blessing.  In  small 
things  as  in  great  he  was  prosperous. 

Tms  Uttle  excursion  to  London 
would  cost  him,  as  I  said,  exactiy 

12 
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£b  Zs.  It  might  have  cost  bim 
£iZ  10«.,  and  at  that  sum  his  expenses 
figured  in  his  ledger  ;  and  as  he  had 
five  clients  on  this  occasion,  the  total 
reached  £67  10&,  leaving  a  clear 
profit^  as  I  hare  mentioned,  of  £62  7s, 
on  this  item. 

But  what  was  this  little  tip  from 
fortune,  com[)ared  with  the  splendid 
pieces  of  scrivenery  in  his  despatch 
box.  The  white  parchment — the  blue 
and  silver  stamps  in  the  comer — ^the 
German  text  and  flourishes  at  top, 
and  those  broad,  horizontal  lines  of 
recital,  "habendum,"  and  soforth— 
marshalled  like  an  army  in  procession 
behind  his  march  of  triumph  into  Five 
Oaks,  to  take  the  place  of  its  deposed 
prince  ?  From  the  Captain's  deed  to 
the  Vicar's  his  mind  glanced  fondly. 

He  would  yet  stand  the  highest  man 
in  his  county.  He  had  found  time 
for  a  visit  to  the  King-at-Arms  and 
the  Herald's  Office.  He  would  have 
his  pictures  and  his  pedigree.  His 
grandmother  had  been  a  Howard. 
Her  branch,  indeed,  was  a  little  under 
a  cloud,  keeping  a  small  provision- 
shop  in  the  town  of  Dwiddleston. 
But  this  circumstimce  need  not  be  in 
prominence.  She  was  a  Howard — 
that  was  the  fact  he  relied  on— no 
mortal  oould  gainsav  it ;  and  he 
would  be,  first,  J.  Howard  Larkin, 
then  Howard  Larkin,  simply ;  then 
Howard  Larkin  Howard,  and  the 
Five  Oaks'  Howards  would  come  to 
be  very  great  people,  indeed.  And  the 
Brandons  had  intermarried  with  other 
Howards,  and  Five  Oaks  would  natu- 
rallv,  therefore,  go  to  Howards  ;  and 
so  he  and  his,  with  clever  manage- 
ment, would  be  anything  but  novi 
homines  in  the  coun^. 

**  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  bv 
the  water-side,  that  will  bring  forth 
his  fruit  in  due  season.  His  leaf  also 
shall  not  wither."  So  thought  this 
good  man  complacently.  He  liked 
these  fine  consolations  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation — actual  milk  and  honey, 
and  a  land  of  promise  on  which  he 
could  set  his  foot 

Jos  Larkin,  Esq.,  was  as  punctual 
as  the  clock  at  the  terminus.  He  did 
not  come  a  minute  too  soon  or  too 
late,  but  precisely  at  the  moment 
which  enamed  him,  without  fuss,  and 
without  a  tiresome  wait,  to  proceed 
to  the  details  of  ticket,  luggage,  selec- 
tion of  place,  and  ultimate  ascension 
thereto. 


So  now  having  taken  all  measnres, 
gliding  among  the  portmanteaofl, 
hand-barrows,  and  porters,  and  the 
cluigorous  bell  ringing,  he  mounted, 
lithe  and  lank,  into  his  place. 

There  was  a  pleasant  evening  light 
still,  and  the  gaus-lampe  made  a  purp- 
lish glow  against  it.  The  little  butter- 
cooler  of  a  glass  lamp  glimmered  from 
the  roof.  Mr.  Larkin  established  him- 
self, and  a(^U8ted  his  rug  and  muf- 
flers about  him,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  season,  there  had  been  some  cold, 
rainy  weather,  and  the  evening  was 
sharp  ^  and  he  set  his  two  newspapers, 
his  snilling  book,  and  other  triumphs 
of  cheap  literature  in  sundry  shapes, 
in  the  vacant  seat  at  his  left  hand, 
and  made  everything  handsome  about 
him.  He  glan(^  to  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage,  where  sat  his  solitary 
fellow-passenger.  This  gentleman  was 
simply  a  mass  of  cloaiks  and  capes, 
culminating  in  a  fur  cap  ;  his  shonl- 
dere  were  nestled  into  tne  comer,  and 
his  face  buried  among  his  loose  muf- 
flers. They  sat  at  comers  diagonally 
opposed,  and  were,  therefore,  as  far 
apart  as  was  practicable — an  arrange- 
ment, not  sociable,  to  be  sure,  but,  on 
the  whole,  very  comfortable,  and 
which  neither  seemed  disposed  to  dis- 
turb. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  a  word  to  say  to 
the  porter  from  the  window,  and 
bought  one  more  newspaper ;  and  then 
looked  out  on  the  lamp-lit  platform, 
and  saw  the  officials  loitering  off  to 
the  clang  of  the  carriage  doors  :  then 
the  whistle,  and  then  the  dank  and 
jerk  of  the  start  And  so  the  brick 
walls  and  lamps  began  to  glide  bade- 
ward,  and  the  mail  train  was  off, 

Jos  Larkin  tried  his  newspaper,  and 
read  for  ten  minutes,  o»so,  pretty 
diligently  ;  and  then  looked  for  a 
while  from  the  window,  upon  receding 
hedge-rows  and  farm-steads,  and  the 
level  and  spacious  landscape  ;  and 
then  he  leaned  back  luxoriously,  his 
newspaper  listlessly  on  his  knees,  and 
began  to  read,  instead,  at  his  ease,  the 
shapeless,  wrapt-up  figure  diagonally 
op]M)site. 

The  quietude  of  the  g^Ueman  in 
the  far  comer  was  quite  singular.  He 
produced  neither  tract,  nor  newspi^^ 
nor  volimie — not  even  a  pocket-book 
or  a  letter.  He  brought  forth  no  dgar- 
case,  with  the  stereotyped,  "Have 
you  any  objection  to  my  smoking  a 
cigar  V^    He  did  not  even  change  kifl 
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attitade  evter  so  little.  A  barly  roll 
of  cloaks,  rugs,  capes,  and  loose  wrap- 
pers, traced  in  tne  comer,  and  tan- 
^uomccu^avfr,  passive  and  motionless. 

I  have  sometimes  in  my  travels 
lighted  on  a  strangely  shaped  moun- 
tain, whose  hu^  curves,  and  sombre 
eolooring  have  mterested  me  indefin- 
ably. In  the  rude  mass  at  the  far 
angle,  Mr.  Jos  Larkin,  I  fancy,  found 
some  such  subject  of  contemplation. 
And  the  more  he  looked,  the  more  he 
felt  disposed  to  look. 

As  tney  got  on  there  was  more 
night  f(^,  and  the  little  lamp  at  top 
shone  wough  a  halo.  The  fellow- 
passeDger  at  the  opposite  angle  lav 
bac)^  all  cloaks  and  mufflers,  with 
nothing  distinct  emer^g  but  the  fur 
cap  at  top,  and  the  tip— it  was  only 
the  tip  now — of  the  shining  shoe  on 
the  floor. 


The  gentleman  was  absolutely  mo- 
tionless and  silent  And  Mr.  Larkin, 
though  his  mind  was  pretty  univer- 
sally of  the  inquisitive  order,  b^^ 
in  this  particular  case  to  feel  a  special 
curiosity.  It  was  partly  the  monotony 
and  their  occupying  the  carriage  all  to 
themselves — as  the  two  uncommuni- 
cative seamen  did  the  Edystone  Light- 
house— but  there  waSj  beside,  an  in- 
distinct feeling,  that  m  spite  of  all 
these  wrappers  and  swathings,  he 
knew  the  outlines  of  that  figure  ;  and 
yet  the  likeness  must  have  been  of 
the  rudest  possible  sort. 

He  could  not  sav  that  he  recognized 
anything  distinctly — only  he  fancied 
that  some  one  he  knew  was  sitting 
there^  unrevealed,  inside  that  mass  of 
clothmg.  And  he  felt,  moreover,  as 
if  he  ought  to  be  able  to  guess  who 
he  was. 


CHAPTEB  LXXn. 


TBB  DUMB  OOMPAinO*  OIBCLOSaB  UmUMUf, 


But  this  scnrt  of  musing  and  wonder- 
ment leads  to  nothing  ;  and  Mr.  Jos 
Larkin  being  an  active-minded  man, 
and  practical  withaL  in  a  little  while 
shook  it  off,  and  from  his  breast- 
pocket took  a  little  treasure  of  a 
pocket-book,  in  which  were  some 
bank-notes,  precious  memoranda  in 
pencil,  and  half-a-dozen  notes  and 
letters,  betuins  upon  cases  and  nego- 
eiations  on  which,  at  this  juncture, 
he  was  working. 

Into  these  he  got,  and  now  and 
then  l»might  out  a  letter  bearing  on 
some  point  or  speculation,  and  r€«d  it 
through,  uid  then  closed  his  eyes  for 
three  minutes  at  a  time,  and  thought 
But  he  had  not  his  tin  boxes  there ; 
and,  with  a  man  of  his  stamp,  specu- 
lation, which  goes  upon  ^ess  as  to 
dates  and  quantities,  which  are  all 
ascertainable  by  reference  to  black 
and  white,  aooa  looses  its  interest 
And  the  evidence  in  his  pocket  beinff 
pretty  soon  exhausted,  he  glanced 
again  at  his  companion  over  the  way. 

He  had  not  moved  all  this  while. 
He  had  a  high  stand-up  collar  to  the 
cape  he  wore,  which  covered  his  cheeks 
and  nose,  and  outside  was  loosely 
swathed  a  htfge,  cream-coloured,  cash- 
mere handkerchief  .  A  helmet-snaped 
fur  cap  covered  hk  forehead  and  ^e- 
,  brows,  and  left,  i^  fact,  but  a  narrow 
streak  of  separatiim  between. 


Through  this  however  for  the  first 
time  Jos  Larkin  now  saw  the  glitter 
of  a  pair  of  eyes  gazing  at  him,  he 
fancied.  At  all  events  there  was  the 
glitter,  and  the  gentleman  was  awake. 

Jos  returned  the  gentleman's  gaze. 
It  was  his  lofty  aristocratic  stare;  and 
he  expected  to  see  the  glittering  lights 
that  peeped  through  the  dark  chink 
between  fur  and  collar,  shut  up  under 
its  rebuke.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place,  and  the  ocular  exercises  of 
the  Attorney  were  totally  ineffectuaL 

If  the  feflow  knew  that  his  fixed 
stare  was  observed  through  his  nar- 
row embrasure— and  Larkin  thought 
he.  could  hardly  be  insensible  to  the 
reproof  of  his  return  fire — he  must  be 
a  particularly  impertinent  person.  It 
would  be  ridiculous,  however,  to  con- 
tinue a  contest  of  this  kind :  so  the 
Attorney  lowered  the  winaow  and 
looked  out  Then  he  pulled  it  up,  and 
took  to  his  newspaper  again,  and  read 
the  police  cases,  and  a  very  curious 
letter  from  a  poor-house  doctor,  des- 
cribing a  boy  who  was  quite  blind  in 
daylight^  but  could  see  veiy  fairly  by 
ffas  or  candle  light ;  and  then  he 
Bghted  upon  a  very  odd  story,  and 
said  to  be  undergoing  special  sifting 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Samuel  Squailes, 
of  a  policeman  on  a  certain  beat  in 
Eleet-stareet,  not  far  from  Temple-Bar, 
who  every  night  saw  at  or  about  the 
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same  hour,  a  certain  suspicious-look- 
ing figure  walk  along  the  flag-way  and 
enter  a  passage.  Kight  after  night 
he  pursued  this  figure,  but  alwim  lost 
it  in  the  same  passage.  On  the  last 
occadon,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  him  in  view,  and  came  up 
with  him  in  a  court,  when  he  was  re- 
warded with  a  sight  of  such  a  face  sjb 
caused  him  to  faU  to  the  ground  in  a 
fit  This  was  the  Olamp-coort  ghost, 
and  I  believe  he  was  left  in  that  dis- 
putable state,  and  never  after  either 
exploded  or  confirmed. 

So  having  ended  all  these  studies, 
the  Attorney  lifted  up  his  eyes  again, 
as  he  lowered  his  newspaper,  and  be- 
held the  same  glittering  gase  fixed 
upon  him  through  the  same  horizontal 
cranny. 

He  fancied  the  eyes  were  laughing. 
He  could  not  be  sure,  of  course,  but 
at  all  events  the  persistent  stare  was 
extremely,  and  perhaps  determinedly, 
impertinent.  Forgetting  the  constitu- 
tional canon  through  which  breathes 
the  genuine  spirit  of  British  liberty, 
he  felt  for  a  moment  that  he  was  such 
a  King  as  that  Oat  had  no  business  to 
look  at;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
politely  intimated  something  of  the 
kind,  had  not  the  enveloped  offender 
made  a  slight  and  lazy  turn  which, 
burying  his  chin  still  deeper  in  his 
breast,  altogether  concealed  his  eyes, 
and  so  closed  the  offensive  scrutiny. 

In  making  this  change  in  his  posi- 
tion, slight  as  it  was,  tne  gentleman 
in  the  superfluous  clothmg  reminded 
Mr.  Jos  Larkin  very  sharply  for  an 
instant  of—aomehodj.  There  was  the 
rub:  who  could  it  be  1 

Tne  figure  was  once  more  a  mere 
mountain  of  rug.  What  was  the  pe- 
culiarity' in  that  slight  movement — 
Bomethmg  in  the  knee?  something  in 
the  elbow;  something  in  the  general 
charactw? 

Why  had  he  not  spoken  to  himi 
The  opportunity,  for  tke  present,  was 
past  But  he  was  now  sure  that  his 
fellow-traveller  was  an  acquaintance, 
who  had  probably  reeosnized  him. 
Larkin — except  when  ms3:ing  a  mys- 
terious trip  at  election  times,  or  in  an 
emergencv,  in  a  critical  case — ^was  a 
frai^  and  as  he  believed,  could  be  a 
fascinating  cempagnon  de  voyage^ 
such  «nd  so  great  was  his  urbanity 
onajoumev.  He  rather  liked  talking 
with  people;  he  sometimes  heard 
things  not  wholly  valueless,  and  once 


or  twice  had  gathered  hints  in  this 
way  which  saved  him  trouble,  or 
money,  which  is  much  the  same  thing. 
Therefore  upon  principle  he  was  not 
averse  from  that  direst  of  bores,  rail- 
way conversation. 

And  now  they  slackened  speed,  with 
a  long,  piercing  whistle,  and  came  to 
a  standstill  at  "East  Had(/W  (with 
a  jerk  upon  the  last  syllable^  *'  East 
Had</on,  East  Hadcion,"  as  the  herald 
of  the  station  declared,  and  Lawyer 
Larkin  sat  straight  up,  very  alert, 
with  a  budding  smile,  ready  to  blow 
out  into  a  charming  radiance  the  mo- 
ment his  fellow-traveller  rose  perpen- 
dicularly, as  was  to  be  expected,  ainl 
peeped  nrom  his  window. 

But  he  seemed  to  know  intuitively 
that  Larkin  intended  telling  hhn, 
apropos  of  the  station,  that  story  of 
the  Haddon  property,  and  Sir  James 
Wotton's  will,  which  as  told  by  the 
good  Attorney  and  jumbled  by  the 
clatter,  was  perhaps  a  little  dreary. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  stir,  and 
carefully  abstained  from  wakening, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  more  they  irere 
again  in  motion. 

They  were  now  approaching  Shil- 
lingsworth,  where  the  Attorney  was 
to  get  out  and  put  up  for  the  night 
having  a  deed  with  him  to  be  executea 
in  that  town,  and  so  animating  his  j  onr- 
nev  with  this  small  incident  of  profit 

Now,  th^^ore,  looking  at  his 
watch,  and  consulting  his  time-table, 
he  got  his  slim  valise  from  under  on 
top  of  the  seat  before  him,  together 
with  his  hat-case,  despatch-box,  stick, 
and  umbrella,  and  brushed  off  with 
his  handkerchief  some  of  the  gritty 
railway-dust  that  lay  drifted  in  exterior 
folds  and  hollows  of  his  coat,  rebut- 
toned  that  garment  with  precision, 
arranged  his  shirt-collar,  stuffed  his 
muffler  into  his  coat  pocket  and  made 
generall^r  that  rude  sacrifice  to  the 
graces  with  which  natty  men  precede 
their  exit  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
this  sort  of  sepulture. 

At  this  moment  he  had  just  eight 
minutes  more  to  go,  and  the  glitter  of 
the  pair  of  eyes,  staring  between  the 
muflier  and  the  fur,  met  his  view  once 
more. 

Mr.  Larkin's  dgar  case  was  open  in 
his  hand  in  a  moment,  and  with  such 
a  smile  as  a  genteel  perfumer  offers 
his  wares  witn,  he  presented  it  to- 
wards the  gentleman  who  was  built 
up  in  the  stack  of  garments. 
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He  merely  shook  his  head  with  the 
slightest  imaginable  nod  and  a  ware 
of  a  pudgj  hand  in  a  soiled  dog-skin 
slove,  wmch  emergjed  for  a  second 
from  under  a  cape,  in  token  that  he 
gratefully  declined  the  favour. 

Mr.  Larkin  smiled  and  shrugged 
regretfully,  and  replaced  the  case  in 
his  coat  pocket.  Hardly  five  minutes 
remained  now.  Laridn  glanced  round 
for  a  topic 

"  My  journey  is  over  for  the  pre- 
sent, sir,  and  perhaps  you  would  find 
these  little  things  entertaining." 

And  he  tendered  with  the  same 
smile  "Punch,"  the  "Penny  Gleaner," 
and  "Gray's  Magazine,"  a  reli^ous 
serial  They  were,  however,  similarly 
declined  in  pantomime. 

"He's  not  particularly  polite,  who- 
ever he  is,"  thotlght  Mr.  Ikrkin,  with 
a  8ni£  However  he  tried  the  effect 
of  a  direct  observation.  So  getting 
one  seat  nearer,  he  said  : — 

"Wonderful  place  ShiUingsworth, 
sir  j  one  does  not  really,  until  one  has 
visited  it  two  or  three  times  over,  at  all 
comprehend  its  wealth  and  impor- 
tance: and  how  justly  high  it  deserves 
to  hold  its  head  amongst  the  provin- 
cial emporia  of  our  productive  in- 
dostiy.'^ 

The  shapeless  traveller  in  the  comer 
touched  his  ear  with  his  pudgy  dog- 
skin fingers,  and  shook  his  hand  and 
head  a  uttle,  in  token  either  that  he 
was  deaf;  or  the  noise  such  as  to  pre- 
vent his  hearing,  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  glittering  eyes  closed,  and 
thepantomimist  appeared  to  be  asleep. 

And  now,  again,  the  train  subsided 
to  a  stand-stul,  and  Shillin^worth 
resounded  through  the  night  air ;  and 
Larkin  scrambled  forward  to  the 
window,  by  which  sat  the  enveloped 
gentleman,  and  called  the  porter,  and, 
with  many  unheeded  apologies,  pulled 
out  his  various  properties,  close  by 
the  knees  of  the  tranquil  traveller. 

So,  Mr.  Larkin  was  on  the  platform, 
and  his  belongings  stowed  away 
against  the  wall  of  the  station-house. 

He  made  an  enquiry  of  the  guard, 
"^th  whom  he  was  acquainted,  about 
his  companion ;  but  the  guard  knew 
nothmg  of  the  party,  neither  did  the 
porter,  to  whom  the  guard  put  a  si- 
niilar  question. 

So,  as  Larkin  walked  down  the 
platform,  the  whistle  sounded,  and 
the  train  glided  forward,  and  as  it 


passed  him,  the  gentleman  in  the  cloak 
and  fur  cap  was  looking  out  A  lamp 
shone  full  on  him.  Mr.  Larkin's 
heart  stood  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  bounded  up  as  if  it  would  choke 
him. 

"  It's  him,  by !"  and  Mr.  Lar- 
kin. foi^tting  syntax,  and  propriety, 
and  religion,  ail  together,  and  inaking 
a  frantic  race  to  Keep  up  with  the 
train,  shouted — 

"  Stop  it,  stop  it— hollo !— stop- 
stop — ^ho,  stop  !^ 

£ut  he  pleaded  with  the  winds: 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  platform,  the  carriage  windows 
were  flying  by  him  with  the  speed 
of  wheel-spokes,  and  the  end  of  the 
coupe,  with  its  red  lantern,  sailed 
aw£^  through  the  cutting. 

"Forgot  summat.  sir,"  said  the 
porter,  touching  his  nat 

"  Yefr— signal— stop  him,  can  you  1" 

The  porter  only  scratched  his  head, 
and  -smiled  dimlv  after  the  train. 
Jos  Larkin  knew,  the  next  moment,  he 
had  talked  nonsense. 

"I-— I— ^yes — I'd  have — have  you 
an  engine  here  1 — express— sir,  I'll 
pay  anything.'* 

But,  no,  there  was  "no  engine— 
not  nearer  than  the  junction,  and  she 
might  not  be  spared." 

"How  far  is  the  junction  1" 

"  Nineteen  and  a-half." 

"Nineteen  miles  I  They'll  never 
bring  me  there,  by  horse,  under  two 
hours,  they  are  so  cursed  tedious. 
Why  have  not  you  got  a  spare  en- 
gine at  a  place  like  this]  Shillings- 
worth  !  Nice  management !  Are  you 
certain !  Where's  the  station-master." 

All  this  time  he  kept  staring  after 
the  faint  pulsations  on  the  air  that 
indicated  the  flight  of  the  engine. 

But  it  would  not  do.  The  train— 
the  ima^e  upon  earth  of  the  irrevo- 
cable, the  irretrievable— was  gone, 
neither  to  be  overtaken  nor  recalled. 
The  tele^ph  was  not  then,  as  now, 
whispering  secrets  all  over  En^and, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  miles  a 
second,  and  five  shillings  per  twenty 
words.  Larkin  would  have  given 
large  money  for  an  engine,  to  get  up 
with  the  train  that  was  now  some 
five  miles  on  its  route,  at  treble,  qua- 
druple, the  common  cost  of  such  a 
magical  appliance ;  but  all  was  vain. 
He  could  only  look  and  mutter  after 
it  wildly.     Vain  to  coi\jecture  for 
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what  station  that  traveller  in  the  for 
cap  was  bound  !  Idle  speculation  ! 
Mere  distraction ! 


Only  that  Mr.  LarMn  was  altoge- 
ther the  man  he  was,  I  think  he  would 
have  cursed  freely. 


CHAPTER  LXXin. 


or  ▲  SPBCTKB  WBOM  OLD  TAMAR  SAW. 


Little  Faiey,  all  this  while,  con- 
tinued, in  our  Church  language,  "sick 
and  weak."  The  Vicar  was  very  sorry, 
but  not  afraid.  His  little  man  was  so 
bright  and  meny^  that  he  seemed  to 
him  the  very  spint  of  life.  He  could 
not  dream  of  his  dying.  It  was  sad, 
to  be  sure,  the  little  man  so  many 
days  in  his  bed,  too  languid  to  care 
for  toy  or  story,  quite  silent,  except 
when,  in  the  night  time,  those  weird 
monologues  be^in  which  showed  that 
the  fever  had  reached  his  brain.  The 
tones  of  his  pleasant  little  voice,  in 
those  sad  flights  of  memory  and 
fancy,  busy  with  familiar  scenes  and 
occupations,  sounded  wild  and  plain- 
tive m  his  ear.  And  when  "  Wapsie" 
was  mentioned,  sometimes  the  Vicar's 
eyes  filled,  but  ne  smiled  through  this 
with  a  kind  of  gladness  at  the  child's 
aflfection.  "  It  will  soon  be  over,  mv 
darling  !  You  will  be  walking  with 
Wapsie  in  a  week  again."  The  sun 
could  afl  soon  cease  from  shining  as 
little  Fairy  from  living.  The  thought 
he  would  not  allow  near  him. 

Doctor  Buddie  had  been  six  miles 
away  that  evening  with  a  patient,  and 
looked  in  at  the  Vicar's  long  after 
the  candles  were  lighted. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  little 
Fairy— not  at  all  satisfied.  He  put 
his  hand  under  the  clothes  and  felt 
his  thin,  slender  limbs— thinner  than 
ever  now.  Dry  and  very  hot  they 
were—and  little  man  babbling  his 
nonsense  about  little  boys,  and  his 
"  Wapsie,"  and  toys,  and  birds,  and 
the  mill-stream,  and  the  church-yard 
— of  which,  wit  n  so  strange  a  fatality, 
children,  not  in  romance  only,  but 
reality,  so  often  prattie  in  their  rever- 
'  ish  wanderings. 

He  felt  his  pulse.  He  questioned 
his  mamma,  and  cross-examined  the 
nurse,  Mid  looked  sad  and  very  much 
annoyed ;  and  then  bethought  him  of 
something  to  be  tried ;  and  having 
given  his  directions  to  the  maid,  he 
went  home  in  haste,  and  returned  in 
half  an  hour  with  something  in  a 
plual — a  few  drops  in  water,   and 


little  man  sat  up,  leaning  on  his 
Wapsie's  arm,  and  "took  it  very 
good,"  his  nurse  said,  approvingly; 
and  he  looked  at  them  all  wonder- 
ingl^,  for  two  or  three  moments,  and 
so  tired  ;  and  so  they  laid  him  down 
again,  and  then  his  spoken  dreams 
be^n  once  more. 

Doctor  Buddie  was  dark  and  short 
in  his  answers  to  voluble  little  Mrs. 
Wylder — though,  of  course,  quite 
respectful— and  the  Vicar  saw  nim 
down  the  narrow  stairs,  and  they 
turned  into  the  study  for  a  moment, 
and,  said  Buddie,  in  an  under  tcme— 

"  He's  very  ill— I  can  say  nothing 
else." 

And  there  was  a  pause. 

The  little  colour  he  had,  receded 
from  the  Vicar's  face  ;  for  the  looks 
and  tones  of  good-natured  Buddie 
were  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  was 
reading  little  Fairy's  death  warrant 

"I  see.  Doctor— I  see ;  you  think 
he'll  die,^'  said  the  Vicar,  staring  at 
him.    "  Oh,  Doctor,  my  little  Fairy !" 

The  Doctor  knew  something  of  the 
poor  Vicar's  troubles— of  course  in  a 
village  most  things  of  the  kind  are 
known — and  often,  in  his  brisk,  rough 
way,  he  thought,  as,  with  a  nod  and  a 
word,  he  passed  the  lank  deric,  under 
the  trees  or  across  the  common,  with 
his  bright,  prattling,  sunny-haired 
little  boy  by  the  himd — or  encoun- 
tered them  telling  stories  on  the 
style,  near  the  Cafitle  meadow— what 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  always  danc- 
ing about  his  path,  in  that  smiling, 
wayward,  loving,  little  fellow— and 
now  a  long  Icelandic  winter  was 
coming,  and  the  path  was  to  know 
that  li^ht  no  more. 

"With  children,  you  know,  I— I 
always  say  there's  a  chanoe— but  you 
are  nffht  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face 
— andl'U  be  here  the  first  call  in  the 
morning;  and  you  know  where  to 
find  me,  in  the  meantime ;"  and  the 
Doctor  shook  hands  very  hard  wiiii 
the  Vicar  at  the  hall-door,  and  made 
his  way  homeward — ^the  Vicar's  eyes 
following  him  till  he  was  out  <rf  sight 
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Then  William  Wylder  shut  the 
hall-door,  and  turned  about 

Little  Faury^B  drum  was  hanging 
from  a  i>eg  on  the  hat-stand— the 
drum  that  was  to  sound  no  more  in 
the  garden,  ot  up  and  down  the  hall, 
with  the  bright-haired  little  drum- 
mer's song.  There  would  be  no  more 
interrvption  now— the  Vicar  would 
wnte  his  sermons  undisturbed  ;  no 
more  consolations  claimed — ^no  more 
bn^en  toys  to  be  mended— some  of 
the  innocent  little  rubbish  lay  in  the 
stody.  It  should  never  more  from 
that — nor  his  drum— nor  that  little 
hat  and  cape,  hanging  on  their  peg, 
with  the  tiny  boots  underneath 

No  more  prattling  at  unseasonable 
times — no  more  crying — no  more 
singing — ^no  more  laughing ;  all  these 
interruptions  were  quiet  now,  and 
altogether  gone — "Little  man  !  little 
Fairy !  On,  was  it  possible  !"  But 
memory  would  call  up  the  Vicar  from 
his  half-written  sermon.  He  would 
miss  Ids  troublesome  little  man,  when 
the  sun  shone  out  that  he  used  to 
welcome— when  the  birds  hopped  on 
the  window-stcme,  to  find  the  cnunbs 
that  little  man  used  to  strew  there  ; 
and  when  his  own  little  canary — 
"  Birdie"  he  used  to  call  him— -would 
sing  and  twitter  in  his  cage— and  the 
time  came  to  walk  out  on  his  lonely 
visits. 

He  must  walk  alone  by  the  shop- 
doors — ^where  the  little  man  was  so 
admired— and  up  the  Mill-road,  and 
in  the  Castle  meadow,  and  over  the 
style  where  they  used  to  sit. 

Poor  Dolly  I  Her  Willie  would 
not  tell  her  yet  He  kneeled  down 
in  the  study—"  Little  Man's"  top,  and 
some  cut  paper  nondescripts^  were 
Iving.where  he  had  left  them,  at  his 
elbow — and  he  tried  to  pray,  and  then 
he  remembered  that  his  darling  ought 
to  know  that  he  was  going  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker. 

Yes,  he  would  tell  poor  Dolly  first 
and  then  his  little  man.  He  would 
repeat  his  hymn  with  him,  and  pray 
—and  so  he  went  up  the  nursery 
stairs. 

Poor  Dolly,  very  tired,  had  gone  to 
lie  down  for  a  little.  He  would  not 
disturb  her — no.  let  her  epjoy  for  an 
hour  more,  her  nappy  illusion. 

When  he  went  mto  the  nursery 
htUe  Fairy  was  sitting  up,  taking  his 
medicine ;  the  nurse's  arm  roimd  his 
thin  shouldeiB.    He  sat  down  beside 


him,  weeping  gently,  his  thin  face 
turned  a  httie  away,  and  his  hand  on 
the  coverlet 

Little  man  looked  wonderinffl^  from 
his  tired  eyes  on  Wapsie,  and  nis  thin 
fingers  crept  on  his  hand^  and  Wapsie 
turned  about,  drying  his  eyes,  and 
said— 

"  Little  man  !  my  darling !" 

"  He's  like  himselfl  sir,  while  he's 
sitting  up— his  little  head  quite  right 
again?' 

"  My  head's  quite  richt,  Wapsie," 
the  little  man  whispered,  sadly. 

"Thank  God,  my  darling  1"  said 
the  Vicar.  The  tears  were  running 
down  his  cheeks  while  he  parted  little 
Fairv's  golden  hair  with  his  fingera 

"When  I  am  quite  well  again," 
whispered  the  little  man,  "  won  t  you 
bring  me  to  the  Castle  meadow,  where 
the  wee  river  is,  and  we'll  float  races 
with  daisies  and  butter-cups — the  way 
you  did  on  my  birth-day. ' 

"They  say  that  little  manikin"-— 
suddenly  the  Vicar  stopped.  "  They 
say  that  little  manikm  won't  get 
welL" 

"And  am  1  always  to  be  sick,  here 
in  my  little  bed,  Wapsie  ?"  whispered 
little  Fairy,  in  his  dreamy,  eamei^ 
wav,  that  was  new  to  him. 

"i^o,  darling;  not  always  sick; 
vou'U  be  happier  than  ever — but  not 
here ;  little  man  will  be  taken  by  his 
Saviour,  that  loves  him  best  of  all — 
and  he'll  be  in  heaven — and  only  have 
a  short  time  to  wait,  and  maybe  his 
poor  Wapsie  will  come  to  him,  please 
Q<kL  and  his  darling  mamma— and 
we'll  all  be  happy  together,  for  ever, 
and  never  be  sick  or  sorry  any  more, 
my  treasure— my  little  Fairy— my 
darling." 

Andlittle  man  looked  on  him  with 
his  tired  eyes,  not  quite  understand- 
ing what  it  meant,  nor  why  Wapsie 
was  crying  ;  and  the  nurse  said — 

"He'd  like  to  be  dozin',  sir,  he's  so 
tired,  please."  So  down  the  poor  little 
fellow  lay,  his  "  Wapsie"  praying  by 
his  bedside. 

When,  in  a  little  time,  poor  Dolly 
returned,  her  Willie  took  her  round 
the  waist  as  on  the  day  when  she 
accepted  nim,  and  led  her  t^derlv 
into  the  other  room,  and  told  her  all, 
and  they  hugged  and  wept  together. 

"  Oh,  DoUy,  Dolly!" 

"Oh,  Willie,  darling!  Oh, Willie, 
our  precious  treasure— our  only  one ! 

And  so  they  walked  up  and  down 
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that  room,  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
and  in  that  sorrowful  embrace,  mur- 
muring amid  their  sobs  to  one  another, 
their  tnoughts  and  remembrances  of 
"  little  man."  How  soon  the  treasure 
grows  a  retrospect ! 

Then  Dolly  bethought  her  of  her 
promise  to  KacheL 

"  She  made  me  promise  to  send  for 
her  if  he  was  worse — she  loved  him 
so — everyone  loved  him — they  could 
not  helD— Oh,  Willie !  our  bright 
darling. 

"  I  think,  Dolly,  we  could  not  live 
here.  I'd  like  to  go  on  some  mission, 
and  maybe  come  back  in  a  great 
many  years — maybe,  Dolly,  when  we 
are  oldL  I'd  like  to  see  the  place 
again — and — and  the  walks — ^but  not, 
I  think,  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
such  a  darling." 

Perhaps  the  Vicar  was  thinkins 
of  the  church-yard,  and  how  he  would 
Uke,  when  his  time  came,  to  lie  beside 
the  golden -haired  little  comrade  of 
his  walks.  So  Dolly  despatched  the 
messenger  with  a  lantern,  and  thus 
it  was  there  came  a  knocking  at  the 
the  door  of  Redman's  Farm  at  that 
unseasonable  hour.  For  some  time 
old  Tamar  heard  the  clattering  in  her 
sleep,  disturbing  and  mingling  with 
her  dreams.  But  in  a  while  she 
wakened  quite,  and  heard  the  double 
knocks  one  after  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  huddling  on  her  clothes, 
and  muttering  to  herself  all  the  way, 
she  got  into  the  hall,  and  standing  a 
couple  of  yards  away  from  the  door, 
answered  in  shrill  and  querulous 
tones,  and  questioning  the  messenger 
in  the  same  breadth. 

How  could  she  tell  what  it  might 
or  might  not  portend?  Her  alarms 
quickly  subsided,  however,  for  she 
knew  the  voice  well. 

So  the  story  was  soon  told.  Poor 
little  Fairy ;  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
was  to  see  another  morning ;  and  the 
maid  being  wanted  at  Home,  old 
Tamar  undertook  the  message  to 
Brandon  Hall,  where  her  young  mis- 
tress was,  and  sallied  forth  in  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  under  the  haunted 
trees  of  Redman's  DelL 

Tamar  had  passed  the  age  of 
ghostly  terrors.  There  are  a  certain 
sober  literality  and  materialism  in 
old  age  which  abates  the  illusions  of 
the  supernatural  as  effectually  as 
those  of  love  ;  and  Tamar,  though 
not  without  awe,  for  darkness  and 


solitude,  even  were  there  no  associa- 
tions of  a  fearful  kind  in  the  locality, 
are  suggestive  and  dismal-to  the  lasL 

Her  route  lay,  as  by  this  time 
my  reader  is  well  aware,  by  that 
narrow  defile  reached  from  Redman's 
Farm  bv  a  pathway  which  scales  a 
flight  of  rude  steps,  the  same  which 
Stanley  Lake  and  his  sister  had 
mounted  on  the  night  of  Mark 
Wylder's  disappearance. 

Tamar  knew  the  path  very  welL 
It  was  on  the  upper  level  of  it  that  she 
had  held  that  conference  with  Stanley 
lakey  which  obviously  referred  to 
that  young  gentleman's  treatment  of 
the  vanished  Mark.  As  she  came  to 
this  platform,  round  which  the  trees 
receded  a  little  so  as  to  admit  the 
moon-light,  the  old  woman  was  tirecL 

She  would  have  gladly  chosen 
another  spot  to  rest  m.  but  fatigue 
was  imperious ;  and  she  sat  down 
under  the  gray  stone  which  stood 
perpendicularly  there^  on  what  had 
once  been  the  step  of  a  style,  leaning 
against  the  rude  column  behind  her. 

As  she  sat  here  she  heard  the  dank 
of  a  step  approaching  measuredly 
from  the  Brandon  side.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock  now  ;  the  chimes  from 
the  Gylingden  church-tower  had  pro- 
claimed tnat  in  the  distance  some 
minutes  before.  The  honest  Gyling- 
den  folk  seldom  heard  the  tower 
chimes  tell  eleven,  and  gentle  and 
simple  had,  of  course,  been  long  in 
their  beds. 

The  old  woman  had  a  secret  hatred 
of  this  place,  and  the  unexpected 
sounds  made  her  hold  her  breath. 
She  peeped  round  the  stone,  in  whose 
shadow  she  was  sitting.  The  steps 
were  not  those  of  a  man  walking 
briskly  with  a  purpose ;  they  were  the 
desultorv  strides  of  a  skoUer  lounging 
out  an  hour's  watch.  The  steps  ap- 
proached. The  figure  was  visible — 
that  of  a  short  broadish  man,  with  a 
mass  of  cloaks,  rugs,  and  mufflers 
across  his  arm. 

Carrying  these  with  a  sort  of  swag- 
ger, he  came  slowly  up  to  the  part  of 
the  pathway  opposite  to  the  pillar, 
where  he  dropped  those  drapenes  in 
a  heap  upon  the  grass  ;  and  availing 
himself  of  the  clear  moon-light,  he 
stopped  nearly  confronting  her. 

It  was  the  face  of  Mark  Wylder — 
she  knew  it  well,  but  grown  fat  and 
broader,  and  there  was— but  this  she 
could  not  see  distinctly— a  purplish 
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tear  across  his  eyebrow  and  cheek. 
She  quivered  with  terror  lest  he 
might  have  seen  her,  and  might  be 
meditating  some  mischief.  But  she 
was  seated  close  to  the  ground,  several 
yards  away,  and  in  the  sharp  shadow 
of  the  old  block  of  stone. 

He  consulted  his  watch,  and  she 
sat  fixed  and  powerless  as  a  portion 
of  the  block  on  which  she  leaned, 
staring  up  at  this,  to  her.  terrific 
appantion.  Mark  Wylder  s  return 
boded,  she  believed,  something  tre- 
mendous. 

She  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  gold 
watch,  and,  distinclv,  the  great  black 
whiskers,  and  the  face  pallid  in  the 
moonlight  She  was  afraid  for  a 
minute,  during  which  he  loitered 
there,  that  he  was  going  to  seat  him- 
self upon  the  cloaks  which  he  had 
just  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  felt 
thift  she  could  not  possibly  escape  de- 
tection for  many  seconds  more.  But 
she  was  relieved ;  for,  after  a  short 
pause,  leaving  these  still  upon  the 
ground,  he  turned,  and  walked  slowly, 
like  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  toward 
Brandon: 

With  a  gasp  she  began  to  recover 
herself ;  but  sue  felt  too  faint  and  ill 
to  get  lip  and  commence  a  retreat  to- 
wards Redman's  Farm.  Besides,  she 
was  sure  he  would  return — she  could 
not  tell  how  soon — and  although  the 
clump  of  elders  hid  her  from  view, 
she  could  not  tell  but  that  the  next 
moment  would  disclose  his  figure  re- 
tracing his  leisurely  steps,  and  read^ 
to  pursue  and  overtake,  if  by  a  preci- 
pitate movement  she  had  betrayed 
ner  presence. 

In  due  time  the  same  figure,  passing 
at  the  same  rate,  did  emerge  again, 
and  approached  just  as  before,  only 
this  tune  he  was  carelessly  examining 
some  small  but  clumsy  steel  instru- 
ment which  glittered  occasionally  in 
the  light  From  Tamar's  description 
of  it,  1  conclude  it  was  a  revolver. 

He  passed  the  pile  of  cloaks  but  a 
few  steps,  and  again  turned  toward 
Brandon.  So  soon  as  he  was  once 
more  concealed  by  the  screen  of  un- 
derwood, old  Tamar,  now  sufficiently 
recovered,  hobbled  hurriedly  away  in 
the  opposite  direction,  half  dead  with 
terror,  until  she  had  descended  the 
steps,  and  was  buried  once  more  in 
friendly  darkness. 

Old  Tamar  did  not  stop  at  Red- 
man's Farm ;  she  passed  it  and  the 


mills,  and  never  stopped  till  she 
reached  the  Vicarage.  In  the  hall, 
she  felt  for  a  moment  quite  over- 
powered, and  sitting  in  one  of  the  old 
chairs  that  did  duty  there,  she  uttered 
a  deep  groan,  and  looked  with  such  a 
gaze  m  the  face  of  the  maid  who  had 
admitted  her,  that  she  thought  the 
old  woman  was  dying. 

Sick  rooms,  even  when,  palpably, 
doctors,  nurses,  friends,  have  all 
ceased  to  hope,  are  not  to  those  who 
stand  in  the  very  nearest  and  most 
tender  relations  to  the  patientalto- 
gether  chambers  of  despair.  There 
are  those  who  hover  about  the  bed. 
and  note  every  eleam  and  glow  oi 
subsiding  life,  and  will  read  in  sunset 
something  of  the  colours  of  the  dawn, 
and  cling  wildly  to  these  hallucina- 
tions of  love ;  and  no  one  has  the 
heart  to  tear  them  from  them. 

Just  now,  Dolly  fancied  that  "little 
man  was  better— the  darling !  the 
treasure  !  oh,  precious  little  man ! 
He  was  coming  back !" 

So,  she  ran  clown  with  this  lijzht  of 
hope  in  her  face,  and  saw  old  Tamar 
in  the  hall,  and  gave  her  a  glass  of 
the  wine  which  fechel  had  provided, 
and  the  old  woman's  spirit  came 
again. 

"  She  was  glad-— yes,  very  glad. 
She  was  thankful  to  hear  the  dear 
child  was  better.''  But  there  was  a 
weight  upon  her  soul,  and  a  dreadful 
horror  on  her  countenance  stilL 

"  Will  you  please,  ma'am,  write  a 
little  note — my  old  hand  shakes  so, 
she  could  hardly  read  my  writing — to 
my  mistress— Miss  Radie,  ma'am.  I 
see  pen  and  ink  on  the  table  there. 
I  was  not  able  to  go  up  to  the  Hall, 
ma'am,  with  the  message.  There's 
something  on  the  road  I  could  not 
pass/' 

*'  Something  !  What  was  it  f '  said 
Dolly,  staring  with  round  eyes  in  the 
old  woman's  woful  face,  her  curiosity 
aroused  for  a  moment 

"  Something,  ma'am — a  person — I 
can't  exactly  tell — above  the  steps,  in 
the  Blackberry  path.  It  would  cost 
my  young  mistress  her  hfe.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  ma'am,  write,  and 
promise,  if  you  send  for  her,  she 
shall  get  the  note." 

So,  Dolly  made  the  promise,  and 
bringing  old  Tamar  with  her  into  the 
study,  penned  these  odd  lines  froiic 
her  dictation,  merely  a^justincmced 
granmiar. 
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'*  M188  Rabib,  peab,-  If  coming 
down  to-night  from  Brandon,  this  is 
to  tell  you,  it  is  as  much  as  your  life 
is  worth  to  pass  the  Blackberry  walk 
above  the  steps.  My  old  eyes  have 
seen  him  there,  walking  back  and 
forward,  lying  at  catch  for  some  one, 
this  nignt — the  great  enemy  of  man ; 
you  can  suppose  in  what  shape. 

"Your  dutiful  and  lovingservant, 
"Tamar." 


So,  old  Tamar,  after  a  little,  took 
her  departure  :  and  it  needed  a  great 
effort  to  enable  her  to  take  the  tmn 
up  the  dark  and  lonely  Ifili  Road, 
leading  to  Redman's  Farm ;  m  much 
did  she  dread  the  possibility  of  a^ain 
encountering  the  person  she  had  just 
described. 


CHAPTBB  LXZrV. 


•nam  MsnxHe  or  ma  loro  rom  Auar. 


I  SUPPOSE  there  were  few  waking 
heads  now  in  all  the  wide  parish  of 
Gylingden,  though  many  a  usually 
idle  one  was  now  busy  enough  about 
the  great  political  struggle  which  was 
to  muster  its  native  rorces,  both  in 
borough  and  county,  and  agitate  these 
rural  regions  with  the  roar  and  com- 
motion of  civil  strife. 

But  generals  must  sleep  like  other 
men ;  and  even  Tom  Wealdon  was 
snoring  in  the  fairy  land  of  dreams. 

The  night  was  very  still— a  sharp 
night,  with  a  thin  moon,  like  a  scimi- 
tar, lianging  bright  in  the  sky,  and  a 
myriad  of  mtense  stars,  blinking  in 
the  heavens,  above  the  steep  roofs 
and  spiral  chimneys  of  Brandon  HalL 
and  the  ancient  trees  that  surrounded 
it 

It  was  late  in  the  night,  as  we 
know.  The  family,  according  to  their 
custom,  had  sought  their  slumbers 
earlv  ;  and  the  great  old  house  was 
perfectly  stilL 

One  pair,  at  least,  of  eyes,  however, 
were  wide  open ;  one  head  busy;  ana 
one  person  still  in  his  daily  costume. 
This  was  Mr.  Larcom — the  grave 
major  domo,  the  bland  and  attached 
buder.  He  was  not  busy  about  his 
plate,  nor  balancing  the  cellar  book, 
nor  even  perusing  his  Bible. 

He  was  seated  in  that  small  room 
or  closet  which  he  had,  years  ago,  ap- 
propriated as  his  private  apartment 
It  is  opposite  the  housekeeper's  room 
— a  sequest^ed,  philosophio  retreat 
He  dressed  in  it,  read  his  newspi^r 
there,  and  there  saw  his  select  ac- 
quaintance. His  wardrobe  stood 
there.  The  iron  safe  in  which 
^e  kept  his  keys,  filled  one  of  its 

ttJcs.    He  had   his   two  or   three 

tho»fl  of  books  in  the  recess ;  not 
not  Wa  disturbed  them  much,  but 


they  were  asTave  and  gentlemanlike 
property,  &nd  he  liked  tnem  for  their 
oinoing,  and  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced on  his  visitors.  There  was  a 
meditative  fragrance  of  ci^rs  about 
him,  and  two  or  three  Mavannah 
stumpy  under  the  grate. 

The  fact  is,  he  was  engaged  over  a 
letter,  the  writing  of  which,  consider- 
ing how  accomplished  a  gentleman  he 
was,  he  had  found  nither  laborious 
and  tedious.  The  penmanship  was, 
I  am  afraid,  clumsy,  and  the  e^hog, 
here  and  there,  irregular.  It  was 
finished,  however,  and  he  was  now 
reading  it  over  with  care. 

It  was  thus  expressed— 

"Rbspectkt  Sib,— In  acordens 
with  your  disier,  i  av  took  my  pen  to 
say  a  fue  words.  There  has  cum  a 
leter  for  a  sertun  persen  this  morning, 
with  a  Lundun  posmark.  and  i  do  not 
now  hand  nor  sele,  but  oad  writtiDg, 
which  i  have  not  sene  wot  contanes, 
but  i  may,  for  as  you  told  me  often, 
you  are  anceus  lor  welfare  of  onr 
famly,  as  i  now  to  be  no  more  than 
trewth,  so  i  am  anceus  to  ascest  you 
sir,  wich  my  conseynce  is  satesfid, 
but  leter  as  trubeled  a  sertun  persen 
oufull,  hoo  i  Dew  was  engry,  and  look 
oufull  put  about,  wich  do  not  offen 
apen,  and  you  may  sewer  there  is 
Bumthing  m  wind,  he  is  alday  so 
oufull  peefish,  you  will  not  thing 
worse  of  me  speeken  plane  as  you 
disier,  there  beeing  a  deel  to  regret  for 
frends  of  the  old  famly  i  feer  in  a  sertun 
resent  marrege,  if  i  shud  Jem  be 
chance  contense  of  letter  i  will  sewer 
rite  you. — i  Remane  your  humbel  ser- 
vant, "John  Lakoom." 

Just  as  grave  Mr.  Larcom  had 
ended  the  perusal  of  this  bulletin, 
he  heard  a  light  step  on  the  stair,  at 
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the  end  of  the  passage,  which  made 
his  manly  heart  jump  unpleasantly 
within  Ms  fat  ribs.  He  thrust  the 
unfolded  letter  roughly  into  the  yery 
deptlis  of  his  breeches  pocket,  and 
blew  oat  both  candles ;  and  then 
listened,  as  still  as  a  mouse. 

What  frightened  him  was  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  step,  which  he  well 
knew,  was  Stanley  Lfike's.  And  Stan- 
ley being  a  wide-awake  and  violent 
person,  and  his  measures  sharp  and 
reckless,  Mr.  Larcom  cherished  a  ner- 
vous respect  for  him. 

He  listened  ;  the  Captain's  step 
came  lightly  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  paused.  Mr.  Larcom  prepared  to 
be  fast  asleej)  in  the  chair,  m  the  event 
of  the  Captain's  making  a  sudden  ad- 
vance, and  entering  his  sanctum.  But 
this  movement  was  not  executed. 

There  was  a  small  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  It  shut  with  a  spring 
lock,  of  which  Captain  Lake  had  a 
latch-key.  Mr.  Larcom  accidentally 
had  another— acylindrical  bit  of  steel, 
with  a  hinge  in  the  end  oi  it,  and  a 
few  queer  wards. 

Now,  of  this  little  door  he  heard 
the  two  iron  bolts  stealthily  drawn, 
and  then  the  handle  of  the  spring- 
lock  turned,  and  the  door  cautiously 
opened,  and  as  gently  closed. 

Bir.  Larcom's  fears  now  naturally 
sabeided,  and  curiosity  as  naturally 
supervened.  He  drew  near  his  win- 
dow ;  and  it  was  well  he  had  extin- 
guished his  lights,  for  as  he  did  so, 
' '""^"'"i  Lake  s  light  figure,  in  a  gray 
p,  glided  by  like  a 


paletot  and  cloth  cap,  _ 
spirit  in  the  faint  moonlight 

Tins  phenomenon  excited  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  the  corresponoing 
friend  of  the  family,  who,  fumbling 
his  letter  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  in  his  breeches'  pocket,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe,  with  mouth  agape,  and 
his  head  against  the  shutter,  followed 
the  receding  figure  with  a  greedy 
stare. 

Mr.  Larcom  had  no  theory  whatso- 
ever to  account  for  this  procedure  on 
the  part  of  his  master.  It  must  be 
Bomethins  very  extraordinary,  and 
well  worth  investigating — of  course, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family — which 
could  have  evoked  the  apparition 
which  had  just  crossed  his  window. 
With  his  eyes  close  to  the  window 
pane,  he  saw  his  master  glide  swiftly 
along  the  short  terrace  which  covers 


this  side  of  the  house,  and  disappear 
down  the  step,  like  a  spectre  sinking 
into  the  eartL 

It  is  a  meeting,  thought  Mr.  Lar- 
com, taking  courage,  for  he  already 
felt  something  of  the  confidence  and 
superiority  of  possessing  a  secret ;  and 
as  quickly  as  mieht  Be,  the  trust- 
worthy maiL  with  his  latch-key  in  his 
pocket  softly  opened  the  portal 
througn  which  the  object  of  his 
anxiety  had  iust  emerged,  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  stood  listening 
intently  in  the  recess  of  the  entrance, 
where  he  distinctly  heard  the  now 
more  careless  step  of  the  Captain, 
treading,  as  he  thought,  the  broad 
yew- walk,  which  turns  at  a  right  angle 
at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  step.  Tne 
black  yew  hedge  was  a  perfect  screen. 

Here  was  obviously  presented  a 
chance  of  obtaining  the  conrmiand  of 
a  secret  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
It  was  a  considerable  stake  to  play 
fon^and  well  worth  a  trifling  risk. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  foflow— but 
with  the  soft  tread  of  a  polite  butler, 
doing  his  ofiices  over  the  thick  carpet 
of  a  drawing-room— and  it  was  in 
his  mind — "  Suppose  he  does  discover 
me,  what  then  f  /*m  as  much  sur- 
prised as  he  !  Thomas  Brewen,  the 
footman,  who  is  under  notice  to  leave, 
has  twice,  to  the  Captain's  knowledge, 
played  me  the  same  trick,  and  stole 
out  through  the  gun-room  window  at 
night,  and  denied;  it  afterward;  so  I 
sat  up  to  detect  him,  and  hearing  the 
door  open,  and  a  step^  I  pursued,  and 
find  I  ve  made  a  nustaKe  :  ana  beg 
pardon  with  proper  humility — sup- 
posing the  master  is  on  the  same 
errand— what  can  he  say?  It  will 
brin^  me  a  present,  and  a  hint  to  say 
nothmg  of  my  having  seen  him  in  the 
yew- walk  at  this  hour." 

Of  course  he  did  not  run  through 
all  this  rigmarole  in  detail '  but  the 
situation,  the  excuse,  and  the  result 
were  present  to  his  mind,  and  filled 
him  with  a  comfortable  assurance. 

Therefore,  with  decision  and  caution, 
he  followed  Captain  Lake's  mar^ 
and  reaching  the  yew-walk,  he  saw 
the  slim  figure  in  the  cap  and  paletot 
turn  the  comer,  and  enter  the  broad 
walk  between  tne  two  wall-like  beech 
hedges,  which  led  direct  to  the  first 
artificial  pond — a  long,  narrow  paral- 
lelogram, round  which  the  broad  walk 
passed  in  two  straight  lines,  fenced 
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with  the  towering  beech  hedges,  Bhom 
as  smooth  as  the  walls  of  a  nunnery. 

When  the  butler  reached  the  point 
at  which  Captain  Lake  had  turned, 
he  found  himself  all  at  once  within 
fifty  steps  of  that  eccentric  gentle- 
man, who  was  talking,  but  in  so  low 
a  tone,  that  not  even  the  sound  of 
the  voices  reached  him,  with  a  rather 
short,  broad-shouldered  person,  but- 
toned up  in  a  surtout,  and  wearing 
a  queer,  Germanesque,  felt  hat,  bat- 
tered and  crushed  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Larcom  held  his  breath.  He 
was  profoundly  interested.  After  a 
while,  with  an  oath,  he  exclaimed — 

"That's  Am./" 

Then,  after  another  pause,  he  gasped 
another  oath : 

"Itwhimr 

The  square-built  man  in  the  sur- 
tout had  a  great  pair  of  black  whis- 
kers ;  and  as  he  stood  opposite  Lake, 
conversing,  with,  now  and  again,  an 
earnest  gesture,  he  showed  a  profile 
which  Mr.  Larcom  knew  very  well;  and 
now  they  turned  and  walked  slowly 
side  by  side  along  the  broad  walk  by 
that  perpendicular  wall  of  crisp  brown 
leaves,  he  recognized  also  a  certain 
hitch  in  his  shoulder,  which  made 
him  swear  and  asseverate  again. 

He  would  have  given  something  to 
hear  what  was  passing.  He  thought 
uneasily  whether  there  might  not 
be  a  side-path  or  orifice  anywhere 
through  which  he  might  creep  so  as 
to  ffet  to  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
ana  listen.  But  there  was  no  way, 
and  he  must  rest  content  with  such 
report  as  his  eyes  might  furnish. 

"  They're  not  quarrelling  no  ways," 
murmured  he. 

And,  indeed,  they  walked  together, 
stopping  now  and  again,  as  it  seemed, 
very  amicably.  Captain  Lake  seemed 
to  nave  most  to  say. 

"  He's  awful  cowed,  he  is ;  I  never 
did  think  to  see  Mr.  Wylder  so 
affeard  of  Lake ;  he  is  affeard,  yes  he 
IB—that  he  is." 

And  indeed  there  was  an  inde- 
8crii>abl6  air  of  subservience  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  square-built  gentle- 
man very  different  from  what  Mark 
Wylder  once  showed. 

He  saw  the  Captain  take  from  the 
pocket  of  his  paletot  a  square  box  or 
packet,  it  might  be  jewels  or  only 
papers,  and  hand  them  to  his  compa- 
nion,  who  popped  them  into  his  left- 


hand  surtout  pocket,  and  kept  his 
hand  there  as  if  the  fi*eightage  were 
specially  valuable. 

Then  they  talked  earnestly  a  little 
longer,  standing  together  by  the  pond; 
and  then,side-by-8ide,  they  paced  down 
the  broad  walk  by  its  edge.  It  was  a 
long  walk  ;  honest  Limcom  would 
have  followed  if  there  had  been  any 
sort  of  cover  to  hide  his  advance: 
but  there  being  nothing  of  the  kind 
he  was  fain  to  abide  at  his  comer. 
Thence  he  beheld  them  come  at  last 
slowly  to  a  stand-still,  talk  evidently 
a  little  more,  and  finally  the}r  shook 
hands — an  indefinable  something  still 
of  superiority  in  Lake's  air — and 
parted. 

The  Captain  was  now  all  at  once 
walking  at  a  swift  pace,  alone,  toward 
Larcom's  post  of  observation,  and  his 
secret  confederate  nearly  as  rapidly 
in  an  opposite  direction.  It  woula 
not  do  for  the  butler  to  be  taken  or 
even  seen  by  Lake,  nor  yet  to  be  left 
at  the  outside  of  tne  door  and  barred 
out  So  the  Captain  had  hardly 
commenced  his  homeward  walk,  when 
Larcom,  though  no  great  runner, 
threw  himself  mto  an  agitated  amble, 
and  reached  and  entered  the  little 
door  just  in  time  to  escape  observa- 
tion. He  had  not  been  two  minutes 
in  his  apartment  again,  when  he  once 
more  beneld  the  figure  of  his  master 
cross  the  window,  and  heard  the  small 
door  softly  opened  and  dosed,  and  the 
bolts  slowly  and  cautiously  drawn 
again  into  their  places.  Then  there 
was  a  pause.  Lake  was  listening  to 
ascertam  whether  anyone  was  stirnng, 
and  being  satisfied,  reascended  the 
stairs,  leaving  the  stout  and  courteous 
butler  ample  matter  for  romantic  spe- 
culation. 

It  was  now  the  butler's  turn  to 
listen,  which  he  did  at  the  half- 
opened  door  of  his  room,  when  he 
was  quite  assured  that  all  was  quiet 
He  shut  and  bolted  his  door,  closed 
the  window-shutters,  and  relighted 
his  pair  of  wax  candles. 

Mr.  Larcom  was  a  good  deal  excited. 
He  had  seen  strange  thines  that 
night  He  was  a  good  deal  blown 
and  heated  by  his  run,  and  a  little 
wild  and  scared  at  the  closeness  of 
the  Captain's  unconscious  pursuit 
His  head,  beside,  was  full  of  amaang 
coi^ectures.  After  a  while  he  took 
his  crumpled  letter  from  his  pockety 
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unfolded  and  smoothed  it,  and  wrote 
upon  a  blank  half  page — 

"Respected  Sir,— Since  the  above 
i  ave  a  mach  to  tel  mos  surprisen, 
the  gentleman  you  wer  anceous  of 
tiding  mister  M.  W.  is  cum  privet,  an 
him  and  master  met  tonite  nere  2  in 
morning,  in  the  long  pond  allee,  so  is 
near  home  then  we  suposed,  no  more 
at  present  sir  from  your 

humbel  servent  John 
LarcouL 

i  shidl  go  to  dolington  day  arter  to- 
morrow by  eleven  o'clock  trane  if  you 
ere  gong.'' 

When  the  Attorney  returned,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  next 
morning,  this  letter  awaited  him.  It 
did  not,  of  course,  surprise  him,  but 
it  conclusively  corroborated  all  his 
inferences. 

Here  had  been  Mark  Wylder.  He 
had  stopped  at  Dollington,  as  the 
Attorney  suspected  he  would,  and 
he  had  kept  tryst,  in  the  Brandon 
grounds,  with  sly  Captain  Lake, 
whose  relations  with  him  it  became 
now  more  difficult  than  ever  clearly 
to  comprehend. 

Wylder  was  plainly  under  no  phy- 
aical  coercion.  He  had  come  and 
gone  unattended.  For  one  reason  or 
other  he  was,  at  least,  as  strongly  in- 
terested as  Lake  in  maintaining  se- 

That  Mark  Wylder  was  living  was 


the  grand  fact  with  which  he  had  just 
then  to  do.  How  near  he  had  been 
to  purchasing  the  Vicar's  reversion  I 
The  engrossed  deeds  lay  in  the  black 
box  there.  And  yet  it  might  be  all 
true  about  Mark's  secret  marriage. 
At  that  moment  there  might  be  a 
whole  rosaiy  of  sons,  small  and  great, 
to  intercept  the  inheritance;  and 
the  Rev.  William  Wylder  might  have 
no  more  chance  of  the  estates  than  he 
had  of  the  crown. 

What  a  deliverance  for  the  good 
Attorney.  His  money  was  quite  safe. 
The  excellent  man's  religion  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  Jewish,  and  rested  upon 
temporal  rewards  and  comforts.  He 
thought,  I  am  sure,  that  a  competent 
staff  of  angels  were  placed  specially 
in  charge  of  the  interests  of  Jos 
Larkin,  Esq.,  who  attended  so  many 
services  and  sermons  on  Sundays, 
and  led  a  life  of  such  ascetic  pro- 
priety. He  felt  quite  grateful  to  them, 
m  his  priggish  way — their  manage- 
ment in  this  matter  had  been  so  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  telling 
them  so  personally.  I  don't  say  that  he 
would  have  expressed  it  in  these  literal 
terms :  but  it  was  fixed  in  his  mind 
that  tne  carriage  of  his  business  was 
supematurally  arranged.  Perhans  he 
was  right,  and  he  was  at  once  elated 
and  purified,  and  his  looks  and  man- 
ner that  afternoon  were  more  than 
usually  meek  and  celestial 
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Jim  Dutton  had  not  turned  up 
since,  and  his  letter  was  one  of  those 
mares'  nests  of  which  gentlemen  in 
Mr.  Larkin's  line  of  busmess  have  so 
laige  an  experience.  Of  Mark  Wylder 
not  a  trace  was  discoverable.  ELis 
inquiries  on  this  point  were,  of  course, 
conducted  with  caution  and  remote- 
ness. Gylingden,  however,  was  one 
of  those  places  which,  if  it  knows 
anything,  is  sure  to  fina  a  way  of  tell- 
ing it,  and  the  Attorney  was  soon 
satisfied  that  Mark's  secret  visit  had 
been  conducted  with  sufficient  cau- 
tion to  baffle  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
good  folk  of  the  town. 

Well,  one  thing  was  plain.  The 
porchase  of  the  reversion  was  to  wait^ 
and  fraudulent  as  was  the  price  at 


which  he  had  proposed  to  buy  it,  he 
was  now  resolved  to  get  it  for  less 
than  half  that  sum,  and  he  wrote  a 
short  note  to  the  Vicar,  which  he 
forthwith  despatched. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  clenching  the 

Purchase  of  Five  Oak&  And  Mr. 
OS  Larkin^  with  one  of  his  youne 
men  with  him  in  the  tax-cart,  reachid 
Brandon  Hall  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  after  his  arrival  at  home. 

Jos  Larkin,  his  clerk,  and  the 
despatch-box,  had  a  short  wait  in 
the  Dutch  room,  before  his  admission 
to  the  library,  where  an  animated 
debate  was  audible.  The  tremendous 
contest  impending  over  the  county 
was,  of  course,  tne  theme.    In  the 
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Dutch  room,  where  they  waited, 
there  was  a  large  table,  with  a  pyra- 
mid of  blank  envelopes  in  the  micldle, 
and  ever  so  many  cubic  feet  of  can- 
vassing circulars,  six  chairs,  and  pens 
and  ink.  The  clerks  were  in  the 
housekeeper's  room  at  that  moment, 
partaking  of  refreshment.  There  was 
a  gig  in  flie  court-yard,  with  a  groom 
at  the  horse's  head,  and  Larkin,  as  he 
drew  up,  saw  a  chaise  driving  round 
to  the  stable-yard.  People  of  all 
sorts  were  coming  and  going,  and 
Brandon  Hall  was  already  growing 
like  an  inn. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  dear  Larkin  1"  said 
Captain  Brandon  Stanley  Lake,  the 
hero  of  al]  this  debate  and  commotion, 
smiling  his  customary  sly  greeting, 
fmd  extending  his  slim  hand  across 
the  arm  of  his  chair — "  I'm  so  sorry 
you  were  away — this  thing  has  come, 
after  all,  so  suddenly— we  are  getting 
on  famously  though— but  I*m  awfully 
fagged."  And,  indeed,  he  looked 
pale  and  tired,  though  smiling.  "  I've 
a  lot  of  fellows  with  me ;  they've 
just  run  in  to  luncheon ;  won't  you 
take  something  1" 

But  Jos  Larkin,  smiling  after  his 
sort,  excused  himself.  He  was  glad 
they  had  a  moment  to  themselves. 
He  had  brought  the  money,  which  he 
knew  would  oe  acceptable  at  such  a 
moment,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
desirable  to  sign  and  seal  forthwith,  to 
which  the  Captain,  a  little  anxiously, 
a^eed.  So  he  got  in  one  of  the 
clerks  who  were  d&ecting  the  canvass- 
ing circulars,  and  gave  him  the  draft, 
approved  by  his  counsel,  to  read 
aloud,  while  he  followed  with  his  eye 
upon  the  engrossed  deed. 

The  Attorney  told  down  the  money 
in  bank  bills.  He  fancied  that  ex- 
ception might  be  taken  to  his  cheque 
for  so  large  a  sum,  and  was  eager  to 
avoid  delay,  and  came  from  Landon 
so  provided 

The  Captain  was  not  sorry,  for  in 
truth  he  was  in  rather  imminent  jeo- 
pardy just  then.  He  had  spoken  truth, 
strangely  enough,  when  he  mentioned 
his  gamblmg  debts  as  an  incentive 
to  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Brandon,  in  that  Sunday  walk  with 
Rachel  in  the  park ;  and  hardly  ten 
minutes  had  passed  when  Melton 
Horvey,  trustiest  of  aide-de-camps, 
was  on  his  way  to  DoUington  to  make 
a  large  lodgment  to  the  Captain's  cre- 
dit in  the  county  bank,  and  to  procure 


a  letter  of  credit  for  a  stnpendoua 
sum  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Hinun  and 
Jacobs,  transmitted  under  cover  to 
Captain  Lake's  town  solicitor.  The 
Captain  had  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered, murmuring  that  formula 
about  hand  and  seal,  and  act  and  deed, 
and  Dorcas  glided  in  like  a  ghost, 
and  merely  whispering  an  inquiry  to 
Lake,  did  likewise,  the  derk  defer- 
entially putting  the  query.  "  this  is 
your  hand  and  seal,  &c  r'  and  Jos 
Larkin  drawing  a  step  or  two  back- 
ward. 

Of  course  the  lady  saw  that  lank 
and  sinister  man  of  God  quite  dis- 
tinctly, but  she  did  not  choose  to  do 
so,  and  Larkin,  with  a  grand  sort  of 
prescience,  foresaw  a  county  feud 
between  the  Houses  of  Five  Oaks  and 
Brandon,  and  now  the  lady  had 
vanished.  The  money,  carefuUy 
counted,  was  rolled  in  Lake's 
pocket-book,  in  his  breast  pocket,  and 
the  bright  new  deed  which  made  Jos 
Larkin,  of  the  Lodge,  Esq.,  master  of 
Five  Oaks,  was  safely  locked  into  the 
box,  under  his  long  arm,  and  the 
Attorney  vanished,  bowing  veiy  much, 
and  concealing  his  elation  under  a 
solemn  sort  of  ntmchalance. 

The  note,  which  by  this  time  the 
Vicar  had  received,  though  ^ort, 
was,  on  the  whole,  tremendous.  It 
said : — 

(FrivaU,) 

"Rev.  and  Deab  Snt,— I  have 
this  moment  arrived  from  London, 
where  I  deeply  regret  to  state,  the 
negodation  on  which  we  both  relied 
to  carry  you  comfortably  over  your 
present  difficulties  has  fallen  through, 
in  consequence  of  what  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  inexcusable  caprice  of 
the  intending  purchaser.  He  declines 
stating  any  reason  for  his  withdrawal 
I  fear  that  the  articles  were  so  art- 
fully framed  l)y  his  solicitors,  in  one 
particular  which  it  never  entered  into 
m^  mind  to  refer  to  anything  like 
tnck  or  design,  that  we  shall  find  it 
impoesiUe  to  compel  him  to  carry  out 
what,  in  the  strongest  terms,  I  have 
represented  to  Messrs.  Burlingtim  and 
Smith  as  a  bai^gain  irrevocably  con- 
cluded in  point  of  honour  and  moral- 
ity. The  refusal  of  thdr  own  dient 
to  make  the  proposed  investment  has 
alarmed  those  gentlemen,  I  regret  to 
add,  fbr  the  mety  of  their  oosts, 
which,  as  I  bef<»^  iH[>prised  yon,  are, 
though  I  cannot  say  eiteessive,  cor- 
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tainlj  very  heavy;  and  I  fear  we 
must  be  prepared  for  extreme  mea- 
sures upon  their  part  I  have  care- 
fully reconsidered  the  very  handsome 
proposal  which  Miss  ikke  was  so 
good  as  to  submit;  but  the  result  is 
that,  partly  on  technical,  and  partly 
on  other  ^unds,  I  continue  of  the 
clear  opinion  that  the  idea  is  abso- 
lutely impracticable,  and  must  be 
peremptorily  laid  aside  in  attempting 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  any  re- 
aources  which  you  may  be  conscious 
of  eommanding.  If,  under  these  de- 
plorabljT  untoward  circumstances,  you 
still  thmk  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
may  I  beg  that  you  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  how. 

"I  remain,  my  dear  and  reverendsir, 
with  prc^ound  regrets  and  sympathy, 
yours  very  sincerely, 

"Jos.  H.  Labkin." 

He  had  already  imported  the  "H,'' 
which  was  to  germinate,  in  a  little 
while,  into  Howard. 

When  Jos  Larkin  wanted  to  get  a 
man's  property  a  bargain — and  he  had 
made  two  or  three  excellent  hits, 
though,  comparatively,  on  a  very 
gmaU  scale — ^he  liked  so  to  contrive 
matters  as  to  bring  his  client  to  his 
knees,  b^ging  him  to  purchase  on  the 
terms  he  wished  ;  and  then  Jos  Lar- 
kin came  forward,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
importnnities  of  "  a  party  whom  he 
respected,*'  he  did  "  wnat,  at  the  time, 
app€»Eured  a  very  risky  thing,"  although 
it  has  turned  out  tolerably  safe  in  the 
long  run. 

TheiMsrew  was  now  twisted  pretty 
well  home  upon  the  poor  Vicar,  who, 
if  he  had  any  sense  at  all,  would,  re- 
membering Larkin's  expressions  only 
a  week  betore,  suggest  his  buying,  and 
so,  the  correspondence  would  disclose, 
in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  the 
Attomev,  the  history  of  the  purchase. 

Bat  the  clouds  had  begun  to  break, 
and  the  sky  to  clear,  over  the  good 
Vicar,  just  at  the  point  where  they 
had  been  darkest  and  most  menacing. 

little  Fairy,  after  all,  was  better. 
(jk>od-naturea  Buddie  had  been  there 
at  nine,  quite  amazed  at  his  being  so 
well,  still  reserved  and  cautious, 
and  afraid  of  raising  hopes.  But 
when  he  came  back,  at  eleven,  and  had 
completed  his  examination,  he  told 
them,  fhuikly,  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided change ;  in  fa^  that  the  little 


man,  with,  of  course,  great  care, 
might  do  very  well,  and  ought  to 
recover,  if  nothing  went  wrong. 

Honest  Buddie  was  delighted.  He 
chuckled  over  the  little  man's  bed. 
He  could  not  suppress  his  grins. 
He  was  a  miracle  of  a  child  !  a  pro- 
digy 1  By  Qeorge,  it  was  the  most 
extraordinary  case  he  had  ever  met 
with  !  It  was  all  that  bottle,  and 
that  miraculous  child  ;  they  seemed 
made  for  one  another.  !^om  two 
o'clock,  last  night,  the  action  of  his 
skin  has  commenced,  and  never  ceased 
since.  When  he  was  here  last  night, 
the  little  fellow's  pulse  was  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  and  now  down 
to  ninety-seven ! 

The  Doctor  grew  jocular;  and  who 
can  resist  a  doctor's  jokes,  when  they 
garnish  such  tidings  as  he  was  telling. 
Was  ever  so  pleasant  a  doctor! 
Laughter  through  tears  greeted  these 
pleasantries;  and,   oh,   such   trans- 

Eorts  of  gratitude  broke  forth  when 
e  was  gone ! 

It  was  well  for.  Driver,  the  post- 
master, and  his  daughters,  that  all 
the  circulars  made  up  that  day  in 
Brandon  Hall  were  not  despatched 
through  the  Gylingden  Post  OflSce. 
It  was  amazing  how  so  many  voters 
could  find  room  in  one  county.  Next 
day,  it  was  resolved,  the  Captain's 
personal  canvass  was  to  commence. 
The  invaluable  Wealdon  had  run 
through  the  list  of  his  to-morrow's 
visits,  and  given  him  an  inkling  of 
the  idiosyncrasies,  the  feuds,  and  the 
likings  of  each  elector  in  the  cata- 
logue. "  Busy  times,  sir !"  Tom  Weal- 
don used  to  remark,  with  a  chuckle, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  thick  of  the 
fuss  and  conspiration  vhich  was  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils;  and,  doubt- 
less, so  they  are,  and  were,  and  ever 
will  be,  until  the  time-honoured  ma- 
chinery of  our  election  system  has 
been  overhauled,  and  adapted  to  the 
civilization  of  these  days. 

Captain  Brandon  jUike  was  as 
much  as  possible  at  head  quarters  in 
these  critical  times;  and,  suddenly, 
Mr.  Crump,  the  baker^  and  John 
Thomas,  the  delft  ironmongery, 
sponge,  and  umbrella  shop,  at  toe 
comer  of  Church  Street,  in  Gyling- 
den, were  announced  by  the  fatigu^ 
servant.  They  bowed,  and  stood, 
grinning,  near  the  door ;  and  the  ur- 
bane ana  cordial  Captain,  with  all  a 
candidate's  good  fellowanip,    shook 
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them  both  by  the  hands,  and  heard 
their  story ;  and  an  exciting  one  it  was. 

Sir  Harry  Bracton  had  actually  in- 
vaded the  town  of  Gylingden.  There 
was  a  rabble  of  the  raff  of  Queen's 
Bracton  along  with  him.  He,  with 
two  or  three  young  swells  by  him, 
had  made  a  speech,  from  his  barouche, 
outside  the  Silyer  Lion,  near  the 
Green  :  and  he  was  now  narangidng 
from  the  steps  of  the  court-house. 
They  had  a  couple  of  flass,  and  some 
music  It  was  "a regular,  planned 
thing ;"  for  the  Queen's  Bracton  peo- 
ple had  been  dropping  in  an  hour  be- 
fore. The  shopkeepers  were  shutting 
their  windows.  Sir  Harry  was  "  chaf 
fing  the  Capting,"  and  hitting  him 
very  hard  *^for  a  hupstart" — and,  in 
fact,  Crump  was  more  particular  in 
reporting  the  worthy  lE^onet's  lan- 
guage tmm  was  absolutely  necessary. 
And  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Harry 
was  going  to  canvass  the  town. 

The  Captain  was  very  much 
obliged,  indeed,  and  begged  they 
would  go  into  tne  parlour,  and  take 
luncheon;  and,  forthwith,  Wealdon 
took  the  command.  The  game- 
keepers, the  fifty  haymakers  in  the 
great  meadow,  they  were  to  enter  the 
town  from  the  top  of  Church-street, 
where  they  were  to  gather  all  the 
boys  and  blackguards  they  could. 
The  men  from  the  gas-works,  the 
masons,  and  blacksmitns,  were  to  be 
marched  in  by  Luke  Samways.  Tom 
Wealdon  would,  himself,  in  passing, 

S've  the  men  at  the  coal-works  a 
nt  Sir  Harry's  invasion  was  the 
most  audacious  thing  on  record ;  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  Gylingden  to 
make  his  defeat  memorably  dis- 
graceful and  disastrous. 

His  barouche  was  to  be  smashed, 
and  burnt  on  the  green ;  his  white  top- 
coat and  hat  were  to  clothe  the  effigy, 
which  was  to  swing  over  the  bon-fire. 
The  captured  Bracton  banners  were  to 
hang  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Silver 
Lion,  to  inspire  the  roughs.  What  was 
to  become  of  the  human  portion  of  the 
hostile  pageant,  Tom,  being  an  official 
person,  did  not  choose  to  hint. 


All  these,  and  fifty  minor  measures, 
were  ordered  by  the  fertile  Wealdon 
in  a  minute,  and  suitable  messeD^rs 
on  the  wing  to  see  after  them.  The 
Captain,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jekyl, 
myself,  and  a  couple  of  the  grave 
scriveners  from  the  next  room,  were 
to  go  by  the  back  approach  and  Red- 
man's Dell  to  the  assembly-rooms, 
which  Crump  and  Thomas,  ahready  on 
their  way  in  the  fly,  undertook  to 
have  open  for  their  reception,  and 
furmshed  with  some  serious  politi- 
cians from  the  vicinity.  From  the 
windows,  the  Captain,  thus  sup- 
ported, was  to  inake  his  maiden 
speech,  one  point  in  which  Tom 
Wealdon  insisted  upon,  and  that  was 
an  injunction  to  the  men  of  Gyling- 
den on  no  account  to  break  the  peace. 
"  Take  care  to  say  it,  and  we'll  have 
it  well  reported  in  the  ChronkU, 
and  our  lads  won't  mind  it,  nor  hear 
it  neither,  for  that  matter." 

So,  there  was  mounting  in  hot 
haste  in  the  courtyard  of  old  Bran- 
don, and  a  rather  ponderous  selection 
of  walking-sticks  by  the  politicians— 
of  whom  I  was  one — intended  for  the 
windows  of  the  assembly-roouL 

Lake  rode  ;  Tom  Wealdon,  myself, 
and  two  scriveners,  squeezed  into  the 
dog-cart,  which  was  driven  by  Jekyl, 
and  away  we  went  It  was  a  pleasant 
drive,  under  the  noble  old  trees.  But 
we  were  in  no  mood  for  the  pictu- 
resque. A  few  minutes  brou^nt  us 
into  the  Blackberry  hollow,  which  de- 
bouches into  Rednoan's  DelL 

Here,  the  road  being  both  steep  and 
rugged,  our  speed  alMited.  The  pre- 
cipitous banks  shut  out  the  sunlight, 
except  at  noon,  and  the  road  through 
this  wooded  defile,  overhung  by  trees 
and  rocks,  was  even  now  in  solemn 
shadow.  The  cart  road  leading  down 
to  Redman's  Dell,  and  passing  the 
mills  near  Redman's  Farm,  diverges 
from  the  footpath  with  which  we 
are  so  well  acquainted,  near  the  per- 
pendicular block  of  stone,  which 
stands  a  little  above  the  steps  which 
the  footpath  here  descends. 


CHiiPTER  LXXVI. 
UARS  wtlobh'b  BAiro. 


Just  at  the  darkest  point  of  the  road, 
a  little  above  the  rude  column  which 
I  have  mentioned,  Lake's  horse,  a 


young  one,  shied,  stopped  short,  r^ 
coiling  on  its  haunches,  and  snorted 
fiercely  into  the  air.    At  the  same 
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time,  the  two  dogs  which  had  accom- 
panied ns  began  to  bark  furiously  be- 
neath in  the  raviue. 

Lake  plunged  the  spurs  into  his 
beast,  which  reared  so  straight  that 
she  toppled  backward  toward  the 
edge  of  the  rayine. 

"  Strike  her  on  the  head ;  jump 
ofiV'  shouted  Wealdon. 

But  he  did  neither. 

"  D it !  put  her  head  down  ; 

lean  forward,"  bellowed  Wealdon 
a«:^ain. 

But  it  would  not  do.  With  a 
crackle  among  briars,  and  a  heavy 
thump  from  beneath  that  almost 
shook  the  earth,  the  mare  and  her 
rider  went  over.  A  shout  of  horror 
broke  from  us  all ;  and  Jekyl,  watch- 
ing the  catastrophe,  was  very  near 
polling  our  horse  over  the  edge,  and 
hmnchin^  us  all  together,  like  the 
Captaio,  into  the  defile. 

In  a  moment  more  we  were  all  on  the 
ground,  and  scrambling  down  the  side 
of  the  ravine,  among  rocks,  boughs, 
brambles,  and  ferns,  in  the  deep  sha- 
dows of  the  gorge,  the  dogs  still  yell- 
ing furiously  from  below. 

"  Here  he  is,"  cried  Jekyl.  "  How 
are  you.  Lake  1  Much  hurt,  old  boy  1 
By  Jove,  he's  killed,  I  think." 

Lake  groaned. 

Ho  lay  about  twelve  feet  below  the 
edge.  The  mare,  now  lying  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  had,  I  believe, 
fallen  upon  him,  and  then  tumbled 
over. 

Strange  to  say.  Lake  was  conscious, 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  he  said,  in  re- 
ply to  the  horrified  questions  of  his 
friend — 

"Fm  all  smashed.  Don't  move 
me ;"  and,  in  a  minute  more — "Don't 

mind  that  d d  brute  ;  she's  killed. 

Let  her  lie." 

It  appeared  very  odd,  but  so  it  was, 
he  ap|>eared  eager  upon  this  point, 
and,  faint  as  he  was,  almost  savage. 

"  Tell  them  to  let  her  lie  there." 

Wealdon  and  I,  however,  scrambled 
down  the  bank.  He  was  right  The 
mare  lay  stone  dead,  on  her  side,  at 
the  bottom.  He  lifted  her  head,  by 
the  ear,  and  let  it  fall  back. 

In  the  meantime  the  dogs  conti- 
nued theirunaccoimtable  yelling  close 
by. 

"What  the  devil's  that?"  said 
Wealdon. 

Something  like  a  stunted,  blackened 
branch  was  sticking  out  of  the  peat, 
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ending  in  a  set  of  short,  thickish 
twigs.  This  is  what  it  seemed.  It 
was,  reallv,  a  human  hand  and  arm, 
disclosed  by  the  slipping  of  the  bank, 
undermined  by  the  brook,  which  was 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains. 

The  dogs  were  sniffing  and  yelping 
about  it. 

"  It's  ahand !"  cried  Wealdon,  with 
an  oath, 
-^j^  A  hand !"  I  echoed. 

We  were  both  i)eering  at  it,  having 
drawn  near,  stooping  and  hesitating 
as  men  do  in  a  curious  horror. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  human  hand  and 
arm,  disclosed  from  about  the  elbow, 
enveloped  in  a  discoloured  coat-sleeve, 
which  fell  back  from  the  limb,  and 
the  fingers,  like  it  black,  were  ex- 
tended m  the  air.  Nothing  more  of 
the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  except 
the  point  of  a  knee,  in  stained  and 
muddy  trousers,  protruding  from  the 
peat,  was  visible. 

It  must  have  lain  there  a  consider- 
able time,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
antiseptic  properties  of  that  sort  of 
soil,  mixed  with  the  decayed  bark  and 
fibre  of  trees,  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  hand  was  decomposed,  and  the 
naked  bone  disclosed.  On  the  little 
finger  something  glimmered  dully. 
It  was  a  soiled  nng  of  gold. 

In  this  hand,  rising  from  the  earth, 
there  was  a  character  both  of  menace 
and  appeal ;  and  on  the  finger,  as  I 
afterwards  saw  at  the  inquest,  glim- 
mered the  talismanic  legend  "Ifesur- 
gam" — "  I  will  arise  again  !*"  It  was 
the  corpse  of  Mark  Wylder,  which 
had  lain  buried  here  undiscovered  for 
many  months.  A  horrible  odour 
loaded  the  air.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
smell  of  carrion,  from  which  horses 
sometimes  recoil  with  a  special  terror, 
that  caused  the  swerving  and  rearing 
which  had  ended  so  fatally.  As  yet 
we  had  no  suspicion  whose  was  the 
body  thus  unexpectedly  discovered. 
We  beat  off  the  dogs,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Lake,  found  Jekyl  trying  to 
raise  him  a  little  against  a  tree.  We 
were  not  far  from  Redman's  Farm, 
and  it  was  agreed,  on  hasty  consulta- 
tion, that  our  best  course  would  be  to 
carry  Lake  thither  at  once  by  the 
footpath,  and  that  one  of  us— Weal- 
don undertook  this— should  drive  the 
carriage  on,  and  apijrizing  Rachel  on 
the  way  of  the  accident  which  had 
happened,  and  that  her  brother  was 
on  his  way  thither,  should  drive  on  to 
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Buddie's  house,  sending  assistance  to 
us  from  the  town. 

It  was  plain  that  Stanley  Lake's 
canvass  was  pretty  well  over.  There 
was  not  one  of  us  who  looked  at 
him  that  did  not  feel  convinced  that 
he  was  mortally  hurt.  I  don't  think 
he  believed  so  himself  then ;  but  we 
could  not  move  him  from  the  place 
where  he  lay  without  inflicting  so 
much  pain,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  assistance. 

"D the  dogs,  what  are  they 

barkinc  for  ?"  said  Lake,  faintly.  He 
seemed  distressed  by  the  noise. 

"  There's  a  dead  body  partly  dis- 
closed down  there — some  one  mur- 
dered and  buried;  but  one  of  Mr. 
Juke's  young  men  is  keeping  them 
off" 

Lake  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself, 
but  with  a  grin  and  a  suppressea 
moan  he  abandoned  it. 

*'Is  there  no  doctor — I'm  very 
much  hurt  V*  said  Lake,  faintly,  after 
a  minute's  silence. 

We  told  him  that  Buddie  had  been 
sent  for ;  and  that  we  only  awaited 
help  to  get  him  down  to  Redman's 
Farm. 

When  Rachel  heard  the  clang  of 
hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  the  tax-cart 
driving  down  the  Mill-road,  at  a  pace 
so  unusual,  a  vague  augury  of  evil 
smote  her.  She  was  standing  in  the 
porch  of  her  tiny  house,  and  old 
Tamar  was  sitting  knitting  on  the 
bench  close  by. 

"  Tamar,  they  are  galloping  down 
the  road,  I  think-  -what  can  it  meani" 
exclaimed  the  young  lady,  scared  she 
could  not  tell  why ;  and  old  Tamar 
stood  up,  and  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  shrunken  hand. 

Tom  Wealdon  pulled  up  at  the 
little  wicket  He  was  pale.  He 
had  lost  his  hat,  too,  among  the 
thickets,  and  could  not  take  time  to 
recover  it.  Altogether  he  lookei 
wild. 

He  put  his  hand  to  where  his  hat 
shoultf  have  been  in  token  of  saluta- 
tion, and  said  he — 

"I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Lake,  ma'am, 
but  I'm  sorry  to  say  your  brother  the 
Captain's  badly  hurt,  and  maybe  you 
could  have  a  shakedown  in  the  par- 
lour ready  for  him  by  the  time  I  come 
back  with  the  Doctor,  ma'am  1" 

Rachel,  she  did  not  know  how.  was 
close  by  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle  by 
this  time. 


"  Is  it  Sir  Harry  Bracton.  He's  in 
the  town,  I  know.  Is  Stanley  shot]' 

"Not  wiot;  only  thrown. Miss,  into 
the  Dell,  off  the  road ;  his  norse  shied 
at  a  dead  body  that's  bin  turned  up 
thera  You'd  better  stay  where  you 
are.  Miss;  but  if  you  could  send  up 
some  water,  I  think   he'd  like  it 

foing  for  the  Doctor,  ma'am ;  good  by 
liss  Lake." 

And  away  went  Wealdon,  wild, 
pale,  and  hatless,  like  a  man  pursued 
by  robbers. 

"  Oh !  Tamar,  he's  killed— Stanley's 
killed—I'm  sure  he's  killed,  and  all's 
discovered," — and  Rachel  ran  wildly 
up  the  hill  a  few  steps,  but  paused 
and  returned  as  swiitly. 

"  Thank  God,  Miss."  said  oldTamar, 
lifting  up  her  trembling  fingers  and 
white  eyes  to  heaven.  "Better  dead, 
Miss,  than  living  on  in  sin  and  sorrow; 
better  discovered  than  hid  by  daily 
falsehood  and  cruelty.  Old  Tamar's 
tired  of  life ;  she's  willing  to  go,  and 
wishin'  for  death  this  many  a  day. 
Oh !  Master  Stanley,  my  child!" 

Rachel  went  into  the  parlour  aod 
kneeled  down,  with  white  upturned 
face  and  clasped  hands,  out  she 
could  not  pray.  She  could  only  look 
her  wild  supplication; — deliverence— 
an  issue  out  of  the  terrors  that  beset 
her ;  and,  "  oh  !  poNor,  miserable  lost 
Stanley !"  It  was  just  a  look  and  an 
inarticulate  cry  for  mercy. 

An  hour  after  Captain  Stanlerp^ 
Brandon  Lake,  whose  "  election  aa- 
dress"  was  figuring  that  evening  in 
the  DoUington  Courier^  and  in  the 
County  ChronicUy  lay  with  his  clothes 
still  on,  in  the  little  drawin^^-room  of 
Redman's  Farm,  his  injunes  ascer 
tained,  his  thigh  broken  near  the  hip, 
and  his  spine  fractiu'ed.  No  hope— no 
possibility  of  a  physical  reasoension, 
this  time. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Blackberry  Dell, 
Doctor  Buddie  was  assisting  at  a 
different  sort  of  inquisition.  The  two 
policemen  who  constituted  the  civil 
force  of  Gylingden,  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  doctor,  and  a  crowd  of 
amateurs,  among  whom  I  rank  myself, 
were  grouped  in  the  dismal  gor^t,  a 
little  to  windward  of  the  dead  body, 
which  fate  had  brought  to  light  while 
three  men  were  now  employed  in 
cautiously  disinterring  it 

When  the  operation  was  completed, 
there  remained  no  doubt  whatever  on 
my  mind,  diiscoloured  and  dkfigured 
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aa  were  both  clothes  and  body,  I 
waa  sure  that  the  dead  man  was  no 
other  than  Mark  Wylder.  When  the 
clay  with  which  it  was  clotted  waa 
a  little  removed,  it  became  indubita- 
Ne.  The  great  whiskers:  the  teeth 
8o  white  and  even :  and  oddly  enough, 
one  black  lock  of  nair  which  he  wore 
twisted  in  a  formal  curl  flat  on  his 
forehead,  remained  undisturbed  in  its 
position,  as  it  was  fixed  there  at  hia 
last  toilet  for  Brandon  Hall. 

In  the  rude  and  shallow  grave  in 
which  he  lay,  his  purse  was  found, 
and  some  loose  silver  mixed  in  the 
mould.  The  left  hand,  on  which  was 
the  ring  of  "  the  Persian  magician," 
was  bare ;  the  ri^ht  gloved,  with  tho 
^love  of  the  other  hand  clutched  firmly 
mil 

The  body  was  got  up  in  a  sheet  to 
a  aort  of  spring  cart  which  awaited  it, 
and  80  conveyed  to  the  "  Silver  lion/* 
in  Gylingden,  where  it  was  placed  in 
a  disused  coach-house  to  await  the 
inqnest  There  the  examination  was 
continued  and  his  watch— the  chain 
broken— found  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
In  Ws  coat-pocket  were  found  his 
eigar-case,  his  initials  stamped  on  it, 
for  Mark  had,  in  his  day,  a  keen 
sense  of  property  ;  his  handkerchief, 
also  marked  ;  a  pocket-book,  with 
tome  entries  neaiiy  efiaced ;  and  a 
letter  unopened,  and  sealed  with  Lord 
Chelford's  seal  The  writinff  was 
nearly  washed  awav,  but  the  Tetters 
**lwich,"  or  "twich,^'  were  still  legible 
near  the  cornei^  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  letter  to  Dulwich,  which  Mark 
Wylder  had  imdertaken  to  put  in  the 
Gyiingden  Post  Office,  on  the  last 
night  on  which  he  appeared  at  Bran- 
don. 

The  whole  town  was  in  a  ferment 
that  ni^ht  Great  debate  and  con- 
jecture in  the  reading-room,  and  even 
on  the  benches  of  the  billiard-room. 
The  "  Silver  Lion*  did  a  great  busi- 
ness that  night.  Mine  host  might 
have  turned  a  good  round  sum  only 
hy  showing  the  body,  were  it  not  that 
Edwards,  the  chief  policeman,  had  the 
keys  of  the  coach-house.  ]\Iuch  to- 
ing-and-fro-ing  there  was  between 
the  town  and  Redman's  Farm^the 
respectable  inhabitants  all  sending 
or  going  up  to  inquire  how  the  Cap- 
tain was  doing.  At  laat  Doctor 
Buddie  officially  interfered.  The  con- 
stant bustle  was  ii\juriou8  to  his  pa- 


tient An  hourlv  bulletin  up  to  twelve 
o'clock  should  be  in  the  hall  of  the 
Brandon  Arms  ;  and  Eedman's  Dell 
grew  quiet  once  more. 

When  William  Wylder  heard  the 
news,  he  fainted  ;  not  altogether 
through  horror  or  grief,  thouj^  he 
felt  both  ;  but  the  change  in  his  cir- 
cumstances was  BO  amazmg  and  mo- 
mentous. It  was  a  strange  shock — 
immense  relief— immense  horror — 
quite  overwhelming. 

Mark  had  done  some  eood-natured 
things  for  him  in  a  small  five-pound 
way ;  he  had  promised  him  that  loan, 
too,  which  would  have  lifted  him  out 
of  hia  slough  of  despond,  and  he  clung 
with  an  a^ctionate  gratitude  to  these 
trumpery  exhibitions  of  brotherly 
love.  Besides,  he  had  accustomed 
himself — the  organ  of  veneration 
standinff  prominent  on  the  top  of  the 
Vicar's  head— to  regard  Mark  in  the 
light  of  a  great  practical  genius — 
"  natus  rebus  agendis;"  he  knew  men 
so  thoroughly — he  understood  the 
world  so  marvellously !  The  Vicar  waa 
not  in  the  least  suri)rised  when  Mark 
came  in  for  a  fortvme.  He  had  always 
predicted  that  Mark  must  become 
t^ery  rich,  and  that  nothing  but  indo- 
lence could  prevent  his  ultimately  be- 
coming a  very  great  man.  The  sudden 
and  total  disappearance  of  so  colossal 
an  object  was  itself  amazing. 

There  was  another  person  very 
strongly,  though  differently,  affected 
by  the  news.  Under  pretext  of  busi- 
ness at  Naunton,  Jos  Larkm  had 
driven  off  early  to  Five  OaksLto  make 
inspection  of  his  purchase.  He  dined 
like  a  king  in  disguise,  at  the  humble 
little  hostelry  of  Naunton  Friars,  and 
returned  in  the  twilight  at  The  Lodge, 
which  he  would  make  the  dower- 
house  of  Five  Oaks,  with  the  Howard 
shield  over  the  door.  He  was  gracious 
to  bis  domestics,  but  the  distance  waa 
increased—  he  was  nearer  to  the  clouds^ 
and  they  looked  smaller. 

"  Well^  Mrs.  Smithers,"  said  he, 
encoura^mgly,  his  long  feet  on  the 
fender,  tor  the  evening  was  sharp,  and 
Mrs.  S.  knew  that  he  liked  a  bit  of 
fire  at  his  tea — "any  letters— any  calls 
— any  news  stirring  1" 

"No  letters,  nor  calls,  sir,  please, 
except  the  butcher's  book  I  s'lKwe, 
sir,  you  were  viewing  the  body  1 

^*  What  body  ]" 

"  Mr.  Wylder'g,  please,  sir." 

13» 
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"  The  Vicar !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lar- 
kin,  his  smile  of  condescension  sud- 
denly vanishing. 

"No, sir;  Mr. il/Gfr^•Wylde^, please; 
the  gentleman,  sir,  as  was  to  'av  mar- 
ried Miss  Brandon." 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
woman  1"  ejaculated  the  Attorney, 
his  back  to  the  fire,  standing  erect, 
and  a  black  shadow  over  his  amazed 
and  offended  countenance. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  his 
body's  bin  found,  sir." 

"YoumeanMr.  J/arl-r 

"  Yes,  please,  sir — in  a  hole  ne^r 
the  Mill  Road— it's  up  in  the  "  Silver 
Lion"  now,  sir." 

"  It  must  be  the  Vicar's— it  rnws^," 
said  Jos  Larkin,  getting  his  hat  on, 
and  thinking  how  likely  he  was  to 
throw  himself  into  the  mill  race,  and 
impossible  it  was  that  Mark,  whom 
he  and  Larcom  had  both  seen  alive 
and  well  last  night— the  latter,  indeed, 
this  Tworwin^— could  possibly  be  the 
man.  And  thus  comfoiting  himself, 
he  met  old  Major  Jackson  on  the 
green,  and  that  gentleman's  state- 
ment ended  with  the  words—"  and  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition." 

"That  settles  the  matter,"  said 
Larkin,  breathing  again,  and  with  a 
toss  of  his  head,  and  almost  a  smile  of 
disdain  :  "  for  I  saw  Mr.  Mark  Wyl- 
der  late  last  night  at  Shillingsworth." 

Leaving  Major  Jackson  in  consider- 
able surprise,  Mr.  Larkin  walked  off 
to  Edwards'  dwelling,  at  the  top  of 
Church-street,  and  found  that  active 
policeman  at  home.  In  his  cool,  grand, 
official  way,  Mr.  Larkin  requested 
Mr.  Edwards  to  accompany  him  to 
the  "  Silver  Lion,"  when,  in  the  same 
calm  and  commanding  way,  he  desired 
him  to  attend  him  to  "View  the  corpse. 
In  virtue  of  his  relation  to  Idark 
Wylder,  and  of  his  position  as  sole 
resident  legal  practitioner,  he  was 
obeyed. 

The  odious  spectacle  occupied  him 
for  some  minutes.  He  did  not  speak 
while  they  remained  in  the  room.  On 
coming  out  there  was  a  black  cloud 


upon  the  Attorney's  features,  and  he 
said,  sulkily,  to  Edwards,  who  had 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  now 
touched  his  hat  as  he  listened. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  resemblance,  but 
it  is  all  a  mistake.  I  travelled  as  far 
as  Shillingsworth  last  night  with  Mr. 
Mark  Wylder— he  was  perfectly  well. 
This  can'^t  be  he." 

But  there  was  a  terrible  impression 
on  Mr.  Jos  Larkin's  mind  that  this 
certainly  vxis  he,  and  with  a  sulky 
nod  to  the  policeman,  he  walked 
darkly  down  to  the  Vicar's  house. 
The  vicar  had  been  sent  for  to  Naun- 
ton,  to  pray  with  a  dying  person  ;  and 
Mr.  Larkin,  disappointed,  left  a  note 
to  state  that  in  writing,  as  he  had 
done  that  morning,  in  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  the  reversion,  through 
Messrs.  Burlington  &  Smith,  he  had 
simply  written  his  own  surmises  as  to 
the  probable  withdrawal  of  the  in- 
tending purchaser,  but  had  received 
no  formal,  nor,  indeed,  any  authentic 
information,  from  either  tne  party  or 
the  solicitors  referred  to,  to  that 
effect.  That  he  mentioned  this  lest 
misapprehension  should  arise,  but 
not  as  attaching  any  importance  to  the 
supposed  discovery  which  seemed  to 
imply  Mr.  Mark  Wylder's  death. 
That  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  ho 
had  seen  alive  and  well  at  Shillings- 
worth  on  the  night  previous ;  and  he 
had  been  seen  in  conference  with 
Captain  Lake  at  a  subsequent  hour, 
at  Brandon. 

From  all  this  the  reader  may  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Jos  Larkin  was  not  quite 
m  a  comfortable  state,  and  he  resolved 
to  get  the  deeds,  and  go  down  again 
to  the  Vicar's,  and  persuade  him  to 
execute  them.  He  could  make  Wil- 
liam Wylder,  of  course,  do  whatever 
he  pleased. 

There  were  a  good  many  drunken 
fellows  about  the  town,  but  there  was 
an  end  of  election  demonstrations  in 
the  Brandon  interest.  Captain  Lake 
was  not  going  in  for  that  race— he 
would  be  on  another  errand  by  the 
time  the  writ  came  down. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 


THE   MAttK   PALLS. 


There  was  a  "  stop  press"  that  even-  very  strange  cu-cumstances,  in  the 

ing  in  the  county  paper—"  We  have  neighbourhood  of  Gylingden  ;  and  if 

just  learned  that  a  body  has  been  the  surmises  which  are  afloat  prove 

disinterred,  early  til  is  afternoon,  under  well-founded,  the  discovery  will  set 
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at  rest  the  speculations  which  have 
been  busy  respecting  the  whereabouts 
of  a  certain  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty and  ancient  lineage,  who,  some 
time  since,  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  throw  tliis  county 
into  a  state  of  very  unusual  excite- 
ment We  can  state,  upon  authority, 
that  the  coroner  will  hold  his  inquest 
<m  the  body,  to-morrow,  at  twelve 
o*clock,  in  the  town  of  Gylingden." 

There  was  also  an  allusion  to  Cap- 
tain Lake's  accident— with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  it  would 
"prove  but  a  trifling  one,"  and  an 
assurance  **that  his  canvass  would 
not  be  prevented  by  it — although  for 
a  few  days  it  might  not  be  a  personal 
one.  But  his  friends  might  rely  on 
seeing  him  at  the  hustings,  and  hear- 
ing mm  too,  when  the  proper  time 
arrived." 

It  was  quite  well  known,  however, 
in  Gylingden,  by  this  time,  that  Cap- 
tam  Lake  was  not  to  see  the  hustings 
—that  his  spine  was  smashed — that 
he  was  lying  on  an  extemporized  bed, 
still  in  his  clothes,  in  the  little  par- 
lour of  Redman*s  Farm — cursing  the 
dead  mare  in  whispers — ^railing  at 
everybody — yelling  whenever  they 
attempted  to  remove  his  clothes — 
hoping  that  his  people  would  give 

Bracton  a  d good  licking.    Brac- 

ton's  outrage  was  the  cause  of  the 
entire  thing — and  so  help  him  heaven, 
so  soon  as  he  should  be  on  his  legs 
again,  he  would  make  him  feel  it, 
one  way  or  other. 

Buddie  thought  he  was  in  so  highly 
excited  a  state,  that  his  brain  must 
have  sustained  some  injiuy  also. 

He  asked  Buddie  about  ten  o'clock 
(having  waked,  up  from  a  sort  of 
8tapor>--"  what  about  Jim  Duttonl" 
and  whether  there  was  not  some 
talk  about  a  body  they  had  found, 
and  what  it  was.  So  Buddie  told 
him  all  that  was  yet  known,  and  he 
listened  very  attentively. 

"But  Larkin  has  been  correspond- 
ing with  Mark  Wylder  up  to  a  very 
late  day,  and  if  this  body  has  been 
80  long  buried,  how  the  devil  can 
it  be  he.  And  if  it  be  as  bodies 
nsnally  are  after  such  a  time,  how 
can  anybody  pretend  to  identify  it  ? 
And  I  happen  to  know  that  Mark 
Wylder  is  living,"  he  added,  sud- 
denly. 

The  Doctor  told  him  not  to  tire 
hhnself  talking,  and  offered,  if  he 


wished  to  make  a  statement  before  a 
magistrate,  to  arrange  that  one  should 
attend  and  receive  it. 

"  I  rather  dislike  it^  because  Mark 
wants  to  keep  it  qmet ;  but  if,  on 
public  grounds,  it  is  desirable,  I  will 
make  it,  of  course.  You'll  use  your 
discretion  in  mentioning  the  subject." 

So  the  Captain  was  now  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  secret  meeting 
of  the  night  before,  and  to  corroborate 
the  testimony  of  his  attorney  and  his 
butler. 

Stanley  Lake  had  now  no  idea  that 
his  injuries  were  dangerous.  He  said 
he  had  a  bad  bruise  under  his  ribs,  and 
a  sprained  wrist,  and  was  a  little  bit 
shaken  ;  and  he  talked  of  his  elec- 
tioneering as  only  suspended  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Buddie,  however,  thought  the  case 
so  imminent,  that  on  his  way  to  the 
Brandon  Arms,  meeting  Larkin,  going, 
attended  by  his  clerk,  again  to  the 
Vicar's  house,  he  stopped  him  for  a 
moment,  and  told  him  what  had 
passed,  adding,  that  Lake  was  so 
frightfully  injured,  that  he  might  be- 

fin  to  sinK  at  any  moment,  and  that 
y  next  evening,  at  all  events,  he 
might  not  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  deposition. 

"  It  is  odd  enough— very  odd,"  said 
Larkin.  "  It  was  only  an  hour  since, 
in  conversation  with  our  policeman, 
Edwards,  that  I  mentioned  the  fact 
of  my  having  myself  travelled  from 
London  to  Shillingsworth  last  night 
with  Mr.  Mark  Wylder,  who  went  on 
by  train  in  this  direction,  I  presume, 
to  meet  our  unfortunate  friend.  Cap- 
tain Lake,  by  appointment.  Thomas 
Sleddon,  of  Wadding  Hall— at  this 
moment  in  the  Brandon  Arms— is  just 
the  man ;  if  you  mention  it  to  him, 
he'll  go  up  with  you  to  Redman's 
Farm,  and  take  the  deposition.  Let 
it  be  a  deposition,  do  you  mind ;  a 
statement  is  mere  hearsay." 

Comforted  somewhat,  reassured  in 
a  certain  way,  and  in  strong  hopes 
that,  at  all  events,  such  a  muddle 
would  be  established  as  to  bewilder 
the  jury,  Mr.  Jos  Larkin,  with  still 
an  awful  foreboding  weighing  at  his 
heart,  knocked  at  the  Vicar's  door, 
and  was  shown  into  the  study.  A 
solitary  candle  being  placed,  to  make 
things  bright  and  pleasant  for  the 
visiter,  who  did  not  look  so  himself, 
the  Vicar,  very  pale,  and  appearing 
to  have  grown  even  thinner  since  he 
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last  saw  him,  entered,  and  shook  his 
hand  with  an  anxious  attempt  at  a 
smile,  which  faded  almost  instantly. 

"I  am  so  delighted  that  you  have 
come.  I  have  passed  a  day  of  such 
dreadful  agitation.    Poor  Mark  T 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  he  is  perfectly  well  Three  dif- 
ferent persons— unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses—can depose  to  having  seen 
him  last  night,  and  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  Captain  Lake,  who 
is  by  this  time  making  his  deposition. 
It  is  with  respect  to  the  other  little 
matter— the  execution  of  the  deed  of 
conveyance  to  Messrs.  Burlington 
and  Smith's  clients.  You  know  my 
feeling  about  the  note  I  wrote  this 
mommg  a  little— I  will  not  say  in- 
cautiously, because  with  a  client  of 
jrour  known  character  and  honour,  no 
idea  of  the  sort  can  find  place — ^but  I 
will  say  thoughtlessly.  If  there  be 
an^  hanging  back,  or  appearance  of 
it,  it  mav  cSl  down  unpleasant— in- 
deed, to  be  quite  Arank,  ruinous — con- 
sequences, which,  I  think,  in  the 
interest  of  your  family,  you  would 
hardly  be  justified  in  mvoking  upon 
the  mere  speculation  of  your  respected 
brother's  acath." 

There  was  a  sound  of  voices  at  the 
door.  "Do  come  in— praydo,"  was 
heard  in  Dolly's  voice.  "  Won't  you 
excuse  me,  but  pray  do.  Willie,  aar- 
Hng,  don't  you  wish  him  to  come  in  V* 

"Most particularly.  Dohegodnm^ 
in  my  name— and  I  know  Mr.  Larkin 
would  wish  it  so  much." 

And  so  Lord  Ohelford,  with  a  look 
which,  at  another  time,  would  have 
been  an  amused  one,  quite  conscious 
of  the  oddity  of  his  introduction, 
came  in  and  slightly  saluted  Mr.  Lar- 
kin, who  was  for  a  few  seconds  ijretty 
obviously  confounded,  and  with  a 
pink  flush  all  over  his  bald  forehead, 
tried  to  smile,  while  his  hungry  little 
eyes  searched  the  Viscount  with  fear 
and  suspicion. 

Lf^km's  tone  was  now  much  mo- 
derated. Any  sort  of  dealing  was 
good  enough  for  the  simple  v  icar ; 
but  here  was  the  quiet,  sagacious 
peer,  who  had  shown  nimself,  on  two 
lemarkable  committees,  so  quick  and 
able  a  man  of  business,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Vicar's  situation,  and  of  the 
powers  and  terrors  of  Messrs.  Bur- 
lington and  Smith,  were  to  be  drawn 
witli  an  exacter  pencil,  and  far  more 
delicate  colouring. 


Lord  Ohelford  listened  ao  quietly 
that  the  tall  Attorney  felt  he  wa» 
making  way  with  him,  and  concluded 
his  persuasion  by  appealing  to  him 
for  an  opinion. 

"That  is  precisely  as  I  said.  I 
knew  my  friend,  Mr.  Larkin,  would 
be  only  too  glad  of  an  opinion  in  this 
difficulty  from  you,''  tnrew  in  the 
Vicar. 

The  opinion  came — very  dear,  very 
quiet,  very  unpleasant — dead  against 
Mr.  Larkin's  view,  and  concluding 
with  the  remark  that  he  thought 
there  was  more  in  the  affair  than  had 
yet  come  to  light 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  how,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Larkin,  a  little  loftily,  and 
redder  than  usual. 

"  Nor  do  I,  Mr.  Larkin,  at  present ; 
but  the  sum  offered  is  much  too 
small,  and  the  amount  of  costs  and 
other  drawbacks  utterly  monstrous, 
and  the  result  is,  after  deducting  all 
these  claims,  including  your  costs. 
Mr.  Larkin" 

Here  Mr.  Larkin  threw  up  his  chin 
a  little,  smiling,  and  waving  his  long 
hand,  and  saying,  "  Oh  !  as  to  mineP 
in  a  way  that  plainly  expressed, 
"  They  are  merely  put  down  for  form's 
sake.  It  is  playing  at  costs.  You 
know  Jos  Larkin — he  never  so  much 
as  dreamed  of  looking  for  them." 

"  There  remain  hfSdly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wylaer  8  debts— a  sum  which  would 
have  been  ample^  before  this  extra- 
ordinary nego<aation  wasoommenced, 
to  have  extricated  him  from  all  his 
pressing  difficultdes,  and  which  I 
would  nave  been  only  too  happy  at 
bein^  permitted  to  advance,  and 
which,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Miss 
Lake,  whose  conduct  has  been  more 
than  kind— quite  noble— wished  to 
place  in  your  cUent's  hands." 

" That''  said  the  Attorney,  flush- 
ing a  little,  "  I  believe  to  have  been 
technically  impossible;  and  it  was 
accompamed  by  a  proposition  which 
was  on  other  grounds  untenable." 

"You  mean  Miss  Lake's  proposed 
residence  here — an  anangemaent,  it 
appears  to  me,  every  way  most  deair- 
aMe." 

"I  objected  to  it  on,  I  will  aay, 
Tiioral  grounds,  my  Lord.  It  is 
painful  to  me  to' disclose  what  I  know, 
nut  that  yomu;  lady  accom^anieu 
Mr.  Mark  Wylaer,  my  Lord,  m  his 
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xnidQight  flight  from  Dollington,  and 
remained  in  London,  under,  I  pre- 
sume, his  protection  for  some  time." 

'*  That  statement,  sir,  is,  I  happen 
to  hiow,  utterly  contrary  to  fact  The 
young  lady  you  mention  never  even 
saw  Mr.  Mark  Wylder,  since  she 
took  leave  of  him  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Brandon ;  and  I  state  this  not 
in  vindication  of  her,  but  to  lend 
weight  to  the  caution  I  give  you 
against  ever  again  presuming  to  con- 
nect her  name  with  your  surmises." 

The  Peer's  countenance  was  so 
inexpressibly  stem,  and  his  eyes 
poured  such  a  stream  of  fire  upon  the 
Attorney,  that  he  shrank  a  little,  and 
looked  down  upon  his  great  fingers 
which  were  drumming,  let  us  hope, 
some  sacred  music  upon  the  table. 

"  I  am  truly  rejoiced,  my  Lord,  to 
hear  you  sav  so.  Except  to  the  young 
party  herself^  and  in  this  presence, 
I  have  never  mentioned  it ;  and  I  can 
show  you  the  evidence  on  which  my 
conclusions  rested." 

"  Thank  you— no  sir ;  my  evidence 
is  conclusive." 

I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Larkin 
would  have  thought  of  it;  it  was  sim- 
ply RadieFs  letter  to  her  friend  DoUy 
Wylder  on  the  subiect  of  the  Attor- 
ney's conference  with  heratBedman's 
Farm.  It  was  a  frank  and  passionate 
denial  of  a  slander,  itself  breathing 
indefinablv,  but  in-esistibly,  the  spi- 
rit of  truth. 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand,  in  con- 
dnsion,"  said  the  Attorney,  'Hhat, 
defying  all  consequences,  the  Rev. 
^[r.  Wylder  refuses  to  execute  the 
deed  of  sale  1" 

•*  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Chelford, 
taking  this  reply  upon  himself. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Wylder. 
J  told  you  from  the  first  that  Messrs. 
Darlington  and  Smith  were,  in  fact, 
a  very  sharp  house ;  and  I  fear  they 
will  execute  any  powers  they  possess 
in  the  most  summary  manner.^  The 
Attorney's  eye  was  upon  the  Vicar 
as  he  spoke,  but  Lord  Chelford 
answered. 

"  The  powers  vou  speak  of  are  quite 
without  paraUd  in  a  negooiation  to 
purchase ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
hazarding  such  a  measure,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Wylder  will  apply  to  a  court  of 
equity  to  arrest  their  proceedings.  Mv 
own  solicitor  is  retained  in  the  case.'^ 

Mr.  liurkin's  countenance  darkened 
and  leni^ened  visibly,  and  his  eyesas- 


Bumed  their  most  uni^easant  ezpres- 
8ion,and  there  wasa  little  pause.during 
which,  forgetting  his  lofty  ways,  he 
bit  his  thumb-nail  rather  viciously. 

"Then  I  am  to  understand,  my 
Lord,  that  I  am  superseded  in  the 
management  of  this  ca^  T'  said  the 
Attorney  at  last,  in  a  measured  way, 
which  seemed  to  say,  "you  had  better 
think  twice  on  this  point." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Larkin,"  said  the 
Viscount. 

"I'm  not  the  least  surprised,  know- 
ing, I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  good  deal  of 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  expecting 
verv  little  gratitude,  for  either  good 
will  or  services."  This  was  accom- 
panied with  a  melancholy  sneer 
directed  full  upon  the  poor  Vicar, 
who  did  not  half  imderstand  the 
situation,  and  looked  rather  guilty 
and  frightened.  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wyl- 
der very  well  knows  with  what  re- 
luctance I  touched  the  case — a  nasty 
case;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  add. 
that  I  am  very  happy  to  be  quite  rid 
of  it,  and  only  regret  the  manner  in 
which  my  wish  has  been  anticipated, 
a  discourtesy  which  I  attribute,  how- 
ever, to  female  influence." 

The  concluding  sentence  was  spoken 
with  a  vile  sneer  and  a  measured 
emphasis  directed  at  Lord  Clielford, 
who  coloured  with  a  sudden  access 
of  indignation,  and  stood  stem  and 
menacing,  as  the  Attorney,  with  a 
general  bow  to  the  companv,  and  a 
lofty  nonchalance,  made  his  exit 
from  the  apartment 

Captain  Lake  was  sinking  very  fast 
next  morning.  He  made  a  statement 
to  Chelford,  who  was  a  magistrate 
for  the  county,  I  suppose  to  assist  the 
coroner's  inquest  He  said  that  on 
the  night  of  Mark  Wylder's  last  visit 
to  Brandon,  he  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  Hall :  that  Mark  had  seen 
some  one  in  tne  neighbourhood  of 
Gylingden,  a  person  pretending  to  be 
his  wife,  or  some  near  relative  of  hers, 
as  well  as  he.  Captain  Lake,  could 
understand,  and  was  resolved  to  go  to 
London  privately,  and  have  the  mat- 
ter arranged  there.  He  waited  near 
the  White  House,  while  he,  Stanley 
Lake,  went  to  Gylingden,  and  got 
his  tax-cart  at  his  ampa.  Could 
give  particulars  as  to  that  Cap- 
tain Lake  overtook  hini,  and  he 
got  in  and  was  driven  to  Dollington, 
where  he  took  the  up-train.  That 
some  weeks  aflerwardi  he  saw  him 
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at  Brighton  ;  and  the  night  before 
last,  by  appointment,  in  the  erounds 
of  Brandon ;  and  that  he  understood 
LarMn  had  some  lights  to  throw 
upon  the  same  subject. 

The  ju]nr  were  not  sworn  until  two 
o'clock.  The  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
coTery  of  the  body  were  soon  estab- 
lished! But  the  question  which  next 
arose  was  very  perplexed — was  the 
body  that  of  Mr.  Mark  Wylder] 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  a 
genend  resemblance;  but,  though 
marvellously  preserved  in  its  then 
state,  nothing  like  certainty  was  at- 
tainable. But  there  was  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  identification  of  the  dress 
and  properties  of  the  corpse  as  those 
of  Mr.  Mark  Wylder.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Chelford,  who  put  Captain  Lake's 
deposition  in  evidence,  as  also  the 
testimony  of  I^rkin,  and  the  equally 
precise  evidence  of  Larcom,  the  butler. 

The  proceedings  had  reached  this 
point  when  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  startled  Lord  Chelford.  Larkin, 
Larcom,  and  every  one  in  the  room 
who  was  familiar  with  Mark  Wylder's 
appearance. 

A  man  pushed  his  way  to  the  front 
of  the  crowd,  and  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  that  Mark  Wylder  stoodliving 
before  them. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Lord  Chel- 
ford. 

"Jim  Button,  sir :  I  come  be  reason 
of  what  I  read  in  the  Chronicle  over 
night,  about  Mr.  Mark  Wylder  being 
found." 

"  Do  you  know  anythmg  of  him  ]" 
asked  the  Coroner. 

"  JNout,"  answered  the  man,  bluffly, 
"only  I  writ  to  Mr.  Larkin,  there, 
as  I  wanted  to  see  him.  I  remember 
him  well  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  seed 
him  in  the  train  from  Lunnon  t'other 
night ;  and  he  seed  me  on  the  Shil- 
linffworth  platform,  and  I  think  he 
took  me  for  some  one  else.  I  was 
comin'  down  to  see  the  Captain  at 
Brandon — and  seed  him  the  same 
night"  • 

^*  Why  have  you  come  here  1"  asked 
the  Coroner. 

"Thinkm'  I  might  be  mistook," 
answered  the  man.  I  was  twice  here 
in  England,  and  three  times  abroad." 

"For  whom  r 

"  Mr.  Mark  Wylder,"  answered  he. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  likeness,"  said 
Jx>rd  Chelford. 


Larkin  stared  at  him  with  his  worst 
expression ;  and  Larcom,  I  think^ 
thought  he  was  the  devil 

I  was  as  much  surprised  as  any  for 
a  few  seconds.  But  there  were  points 
of  diflference— Jim  Dutton  was  a  taller 
and  every  way  a  larger  man  than 
Mark  Wylder.  His  face,  too,  was 
broader  and  coarser,  but  in  features 
and  limbs  the  relative  proportions 
were  wonderfully  preserved.  It  was 
such  an  exaggerated  portrait  as  a 
rustic  genius  might  have  executed 
upon  a  sign-board.  He  had  the  same 
black,  curly  hair,  and  thick,  black 
whiskers  ;  and  the  style  of  his  dress 
being  the  same,  helped  the  illusion. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  rough,  but  powerful 
likeness— startlmg  at  the  moment — 
unexceptionable  at  a  little  distance — 
but  which  failed  on  a  nearer  and 
exactor  examination.  There  was, 
beside  a  scar  which,  however,  was  not 
a  very  glaring  inconsistency,  although 
it  was  plainly  of  a  much  older  standing 
than  the  date  of  Mark's  disappear- 
ance. 

All  that  could  be  got  from  Jim 
Dutton  was  that  he  thought  he 
might  be  mistook,  and  so  attended. 
But  respecting  Mr.  Mark  Wylder  he 
could  say  "  nout"    He  knew  "nout" 

Lord  Chelford  was  called  away  at 
this  moment  by  an  urgent  note.  It 
was  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance at  Redman's  Farm,  to  see 
Captain  Lake,  who  was  in  a  most 
alarming  stata  The  hand  was  Dor- 
cas's—and  Lord  Chelford  jumped 
into  the  little  pony  carriage  which 
awaited  him  at  the  door  of  the  Silver 
Lion. 

When  he  reached  Redman's  Farm 
Captain  Lake  could  not  exert  himself 
sufficiently  to  speak  for  nearly  half- 
an-hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  admitted  into  the  tiny  draw- 
ing-room in  which  the  Captain  lay. 
He  was  speaking  with  difficulty. 

"  Did  you  see  Buddie,  just  now  1" 

"  No,  not  since  morning." 

**  He  seems  to  have  chwiged— bad 
opinion— unless  he  has  a  law  object 

— those  d d  doctors — never  can 

know.  Dorcas  thinks— I'll  do  no 
good.  Don't  you  think — he  m^have 
an  object — and  not  believe  Fm  in 
much  danger  1    You  don't  ?" 

Lake's  hand,  with  wldch  he  held 
Chelford's,  was  trembling. 

"  You  must  reflect,  my  dear  Lake^ 
bow  very  severe  are  the  injuiiee  you 
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haTe  sustained.  You  certainly  are  in 
dangei^-grmrf  danger." 

Lake  became  agitated,  and  with  a 
cold  moisture  on  his  forehead,  uttered 
some  words,  not  often  on  his  lips, 
that  sounded  like  wild  words  of  sup- 
plication. Not  that  seaworthy  prayer 
which  floats  the  spirit  through  the 
storm,  but  fragments  of  its  wreck 
rolled  up  from  the  depths  and  flung 
idly  on  the  howling  shore. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  Rachel,"  at  last  he 
said,  holding  Chelford's  hand  in  both 
his,  very  hard.  "  She's  clever— and 
I  don't  think  she  gives  me  up  yet,  no 
—a  drink ! — and  they  think  Vm  more 
hart  than  I  really  am — Buddie,  you 
know— only  an  apothecary— vil- 
lage ;"  and  he  groaned. 

His  old  friend,  the  Surgeon,  sum- 
moned by  the  telegraph,  was  now 
gliding  from  London  along  the  rails, 
for  Dollington  station ;  but  another 
—a  pale  courier — on  the  sightless 
coursers  of  the  air,  was  speeding 
with  a  different  message  to  Captain 
Stanley  Lake,  in  the  small  and  sombre 
tenement  in  Kedman's  Dell. 

I  had  promised  Ohelford  to  run  up 
to  Redman's  Farm,  and  let  him  know 
if  the  jury  arrived  at  a  verdict  during 
his  absence.  They  did  so  :  finding 
that  the  body  was  that  of  Marcus 
Wylder,  E^uire,  and  "  that  he  had 
come  by  his  death  in  consequence  of 
two  wounds,  inflicted  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
by  some  persou  or  persons  unknown, 
at  a  penod  of  four  weeks  since  or 
morc.*^ 

Ohelford  was  engaged  in  the  sick 
room,  as  I  understood,  in  conference 
with  the  patient  It  was  well  to  have 
heard,  without  procrastination,  what 
he  had  to  say  ;  for,  next  morning,  at 
a  little  past  four  o'clock,  he  died. 

A  nurse  who  had  been  called  in 
from  ^e  county  infirmary,  said  he 
made  a  very  happy  ending.  He  mut- 
tered to  himself,  in  his  drowsy  state, 
as  she  was  quite  sure,  in  prayer ;  and 
he  made  a  very  prettjr  corpse  when 
he  was  laid  out,  and  his  golden  hair 


looked  so  nice,  and  he  was  all  so  slim 
and  shapely. 

Rachel  and  Dorcas  were  sitting  in 
the  room  with  him — ^not  expecting 
the  catastrophe  then.  Both  tired; 
both  silent ;  the  nurse  dozinc  a  little 
in  her  chair,  near  the  bed  s  head ; 
and  Lake  said^  in  his  clear,  low  tone, 
on  a  sudden,  just  as  he  spoke  when 
perfectly  well — 

**  Quite  a  mistake,  upon  my  ho- 
nour." 

As  a  clear-voiced  sentence  some- 
times speaks  out  in  sleep,  followed  by 
silence,  so  no  more  was  heard  after 
this— no  more  for  ever.  The  nurse 
was  the  first  to  perceive  "the  change." 

"  There's  a  change,  ma'am,"— and 
there  was  a  pause.  "  I'm  afraid, 
ma'am,  he's  gone,"  said  the  nurse. 

Both  ladies,  in  an  instant,  were  at 
the  bed-side,  looking  at  the  peaked 
and  discoloured  countenance  which 
was  all  thev  were  ever  again  to  see  of 
Stanley ;  the  yellow  eyes  open,  the 
mouth  agape. 

Rachel's  agony  broke  forth  in  a 
loud,  wild  cry.  All  was  forgotten  and 
forgiven  in  that  one  moment. 

"Oh  !  Stanley,  Stanley !— brother, 
brother,  oh,  brother !" 

There  was  the  unchanged  face, 
gaping  its  awful  farewell  of  earth. 
All  over ! — never  to  stir  more. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  said  Dorcas,  with  the 
peculiar  sternness  of  agony. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  It  was  a 
sight  too  familiar  to  deceive  her. 

And  Dorcas  closed  those  strange, 
wild  eyes  that  had  so  fatally  fascinated 
her,  and  then  she  trembled,  without 
speaking  or  shedding  a  tear.  Her  looks 
alarmed  the  nurse,  who,  with  Rachers 
help,  persuaded  her  to  leave  the  room. 
And  then  came  one  of  those  wild 
scenes  which  close  such  tragedies — 
paroxysms  of  despair  and  frantic 
love,  over  that  worthless  young  man 
who  lay  dead  below  stairs ;  such  as 
strike  us  sometimes  with  a  desolate 
scepticism,  and  make  us  fancy  that 
all  affection  is  illusion,  and  perishable, 
with  the  deceits  and  vanities  of  earth. 


CHAPTER  LXXVin. 

WS  TAKS  UBATB  OP  OtTR  PRISlfDS. 


The  story  which,  in  his  last  interview 
with  Lord  Chelford,  Stanley  Lake 
had  related,  was,  probably,  as  near 
the  truth  as  he  was  capable  of  telling. 


On  the  night  when  Mark  Wylder 
had  left  Brandon  in  his  company^  they 
had  some  angry  talk ;  Lake's  object 
being  to  induce  Mark  to  abandon  hi« 
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engagement  with  Borcai  Brandon. 
He  told  Stanley  that  he  would 
not  give  up  Dorcas,  but  that  he, 
Lake,  must  fight  him,  and  go  to 
Boulogne  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
should  arrange  matters  so  that 
one  or  other  wm*^  fall  Lake  laughed 
quietly  at  the  proposition,  and  Mark 
retorted  by  telling  him  he  would  so 
insult  him,  if  he  declined,  as  to  com- 
pel a  meeting.  When  they  reached 
that  lonely  path  near  the  flight  of 
stone  steps,  Stanley  distinctly  threat- 
ened his  companion  with  a  disclosure 
of  the  scanaalous  incident  in  the 
card-room  of  the  club,  which  he 
afterwards  related,  substantially,  as 
it  had  happened,  to  Jos  Larkin. 
When  he  took  this  decisive  step. 
Lake's  nerves  were  strung,  I  dare 
say,  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement 
Mark  Wylder,  he  knew,  carried  pis- 
tols, and,  all  things  considered,  he 
thought  it  just  possible  he  might  use 
them.  He  did  not,  but  he  struck 
lAke  with  the  back  of  his  hand  in 
the  face,  and  Lake,  who  walked  by 
his  side,  with  his  fingers  on  the  handle 
of  a  dagger  in  his  coat  pocket,  in- 
stantly retorted  with  a  stab,  which  he 
repeated  as  Mark  fell 

He  solemnly  averred  that  he  never 
meant  to  have  used  the  dagger,  ex- 
cept to  defend  his  life.  That  he  struck 
in  a  state  of  utter  confusion^  and 
when  he  saw  Mark  dead,  with  his  feet 
on  the  path,  and  his  head  lying  over 
the  edge,  he  would  have  given  a  limb 
almost  to  bring  him  back.  The  terror 
of  discovery  and  ruin  instantly  super- 
vened. 

He  propi>ed  the  body  against  the 
bank,  and  tried  to  stanch  the  bleeding. 
But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  actually  dead.  He  got  the  dead 
man  easily  down  the  nearly  precipi- 
tous dechvity.  Lake  was  naturally 
by  no  means  wanting  in  resource,  and 
a  certain  sort  of  coolness,  which 
supervened  when  the  momentary  dis- 
traction was  over. 

He  knew  it  would  not  do  to  leave 
the  body  so,  amons  the  rocks  and 
brambles.  He  recoDected  that  only 
fifty  yards  back  they  had  passed  a 
spade  and  pickj  laid,  with  some  other 
tools,  by  the  side  of  the  path,  near 
that  bit  of  old  wall  which  was  being 
removed.  Like  a  man  doing  things 
in  a  dream,  without  thought  or 
trouble,  only  waiting  and  listening  for 
a  miMiient  before  he  disturbed  them. 


he  took  away  the  implements  which 
he  required  ;  and  when  about  to  de- 
scend, a  sort  of  panic  and  insurmount- 
able disgust  seized  him;  and  in  a  state 
of  supernatural  dismay,  he  felt  for  a 
while  disposed  to  kill  himself.  In 
that  state  it  was  he  reached  Redman's 
Farm,  and  his  interview  with  Rachel 
occurred.  It  was  the  accidental  dis- 
closure of  the  blood,  in  which  his 
shirt  sleeve  was  soaked,  that  first 
opened  Rachel's  eyes  to  the  frightful 
truth.  • 

After  her  first  shoclc  all  her  terrors 
were  concentrated  on  tne  one  point — 
Stanley's  imminent  danger.  He  must 
be  saved.  She  inade  him  return  ;  she 
even  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  rude  flight  of  steps,  I  have 
mentioned  so  often,  and  there  awaited 
his  return — the  condition  imposed 
by  his  cowardice — and  made  more 
dreadful  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  heard  retreating  footsteps 
along  the- walk,  and  Stanley  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Uncle  Julius,  or  Lome, 
as  he  called  himself,  turning  the  far 
comer. 

There  was  a  long  wait  here,  leet  he 
should  return  ;  but  he  did  not  appear, 
and  Stanley—though  I  now  l>elieve 
observed  bv  this  strange  being — exe- 
cuted his  horrible  task,  replaced  the 
implements,  and  retumed  to  Rachel, 
and  with  her  to  Redman^s  Farm; 
where — his  cool  cunning  once  more 
ascendant—he  penned  those  foi^gmea, 
closing  them  with  ISjork  Wvlder's 
seal,  which  he  compelled  his  sister— 

Suite  unconscious  of  all  but  that  their 
espatch  by  post^  at  the  periods  p«i- 
cilled  upon  them,  was  essential  to  her 
wretched  brother's  escape.  It  was  the 
success  of  this,  his  first  stratagem, 
which  suggested  that  lon^  series  of 
frauds  which,  with  the  aid  of  Jim 
Button,  selected  for  his  striking  points 
of  resemblance  to  Mark  Wyl&r,  had 
been  carried  on  for  so  long  in  a  (Affer- 
ent field. 

It  was  Lake's  ungovemed  liuy, 
when  Larkin  discoveied  the  mistake 
in  posting  the  letters  in  wrong  succes- 
sion, which  so  nearly  explod^  his  in- 
g^ous  system.  He  wrote  in  terms 
which  roused  Jim  Button's  wrath. 
Jim  had  been  spinning  theories  about 
the  reasons  of  his  mysterious,  though 
very  agreeable  occupation,  and  an- 
nounced them  broadly  in  his  letter  to 
Larkin.  But  he  had  cooled  bv  the 
time  he  reached  London,  and  the 
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letter  from  Lake,  received  at  his 
mother's,  and  appointing  the  meeting 
at  Brandon,  quieted  that  mutiny. 

I  never  heard  that  Jim  gave  any 
member  of  the  family  the  least  trouble 
aft<^rward.  He  handed  to  Lord  Chel- 
furd  a  parcel  of  those  elaborate  for- 
geries, with  which  Lake  had  last  fur- 
nished him,  with  a  pencilled  note  on 
each  directing  the  date  and  town  at 
which  it  was  to  be  despatched  Years 
after,  when  Jim  was  emigrating,  I 
believe  Lord  Chelford  gave  him  a 
handsome  present  Lord  Chelford 
was  advised  by  the  friend  whom  he 
consulted  that  he  need  not  make 
those  painful  particulars  public,  af- 
fecting only  a  dead  man,  and  leading 
to  no  result. 

Lake  admitted  that  Rachel  had 
posted  the  letters  in  London,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  genuine,  for  he  pre- 
tended that  they  were  Wylder's.  It 
is  easy  to  look  grave  over  poor  Ra- 
cheFs  slight,  ana  partly  unconscious, 
share  in  the  business  of  the  tragedy. 
But  what  girl  of  energy  and  strong 
affections  would  have  had  the  melan- 
choly courage,  to  surrender  her  bro- 
ther to  public  justice  under  the  cir- 
cumitances  ?  Lord  Chelford,  who 
knew  all,  says  that  she  "acted  nobly." 

**  Now,  Joseph,  being  a  just  man, 
was  minaed  to  put  her  away  privily." 
The  law  being  what  ?  That  she  was 
to  be  publicly  stigmatized  and  pun- 
ished. HisjM«^tc€  being  what]  Simply 
that  he  would  have  her  to  be  neither 
—but  screened  and  parted  with 
"privily."  Let  the  Phai-isees  who 
Would  nave  summumjus  aggAnsiiheir 
neighbours,  remember  that  God  re- 
gards the  tender  and  compassionate, 
who  forbears,  on  occasions,  to  put  the 
law  in  motion,  as  the/2^^  man. 

The  good  Vicar  is  a  great  territo- 
rial magnate  now ;  but  nis  pleasures 
and  all  his  ways  are  still  simple.  He 
never  would  enter  Brandon  as  its 
master,  and  never  will,  during  Dor- 
cas Brandon's  lifetime.  And  although 
with  her  friend,  Rachel  Lake,  she 
lives  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  Brandon  Hall,  by  the 
command  of  its  proprietor,  lies  always 
at  her  disposal. 

I  don't  know  whether  Rachel  Lake 
will  ever  many.  The  tragic  shadow 
of  her  life  has  not  abated  Lord  Chel- 
ford's  strong  attachment.  Neither 
does  the  world  know  or  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  matter.    Old  Tamar  died 


three  years  since,  and  lies  in  the 
pretty  little  churchyard  of  Gylingden. 
And  Mark's  death  is,  by  this  time,  a 
nearly  forgotten  mystery. 

Jos  Larkin's  speculations  have  not 
turned  out  luckily.  The  trustees  of 
Wylder,  a  minor,  tried,  as  they  were 
advised  they  must,  his  title  to  Five 
Oaks,  by  ejectment  A  point  had 
been  overlooked — as  sometimes  hap- 
pens— and  Jos  Larkin  was  found  to 
nave  taken  but  an  estate  for  the  life 
of  Mark  Wylder,  which  terminated 
at  his  decease.  The  point  was  car- 
ried on  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
the  decision  "of  the  Court  below" 
was  ultimately  affirmed. 

The  flexible  and  angry  Jos  Larkin 
then  sought  to  recoup  himself  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  deceased  Captain  ; 
but  here  he  failed.  In  his  cleverness 
— lest  the  inadequate  purchase-money 
should  upset  his  bargain — he  omitted 
the  usual  covenant  guaranteeing  the 
vendor's  title  to  sell  the  fee-simple, 
and  recited,  moreover,  that,  grave 
doubts  existing  on  the  point,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  sum  paid  should  not 
exceed  twelve  years'  purchase.  Jos 
then  could  only  go  upon  the  point 
that  it  was  known  to  Lake  at  the 
period  of  the  sale  that  Mark  Wylder 
was  dead.  Unluckily,  however,  for 
Jos's  case,  one  of  his  clever  letters, 
written  during  thene^ociation,  tuniea 
up  and  was  put  in  evidence,  in  which 
he  pressed  Captain  Lake  with  the 
fact  that  he,  the  purchaser,  was 
actually  in  possession  of  information 
to  the  eflect  that  Mark  wajs  dead,  and 
that  he  was,  therefore,  buying  under 
a  liability  of  having  his  title  liti- 
gated, with  a  doubtful  result,  the 
moment  he  should  enter  into  posses- 
sion. This  shut  up  the  admirable 
man,  who  next  tried  a  rather  bold 
measure,  directed  against  the  Reve- 
rend William  Wylder.  A  bill  was 
filed  by  Messrs.  Burlington  &  Smith, 
to  compel  him  to  execute  a  conveyance 
to  their  client — on  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  The  step  was  evidently 
taken  on  the  calculation  that  he  would 
strike,  and  offer  a  handsome  com- 

Eromise  ;  but  Lord  Chelford  waa  at 
is  elbow — the  suit  was  resisted. 
Messrs.  Burlington  &  Smith  did  not 
care  to  run  the  awful  risk  which  Mr. 
Larkin,  behind  the  scenes,  invited 
them  to  accept  for  his  sake  There 
was  first  a  faltering ;  then  a  bold 
renunciation  and  exposure   of  Mr. 
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Jos  Larkin  by  the  firm,  who,  though 
rather  lamely,  exonerated  themselves 
as  having  been  quite  taken  in  by  the 
Gylingden  attorney. 

Mr.  Jos  Larkin  had  a  holy  reliance 
upon  his  religious  reputation,  which 
had  always  stood  him  in  stead.  But 
a  worldly  judge  will  sometimes  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  langui^e  of  the  court, 
in  commenting  upon  Mr.  Jos  Larkin, 
was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive — **  flagitious,  "fraud- 
ulent," and  kindred  epithets,  were 
launched  against  that  tall,  bald  head, 
with  a  profusion  that  darkened  the 
air  and  obliterated  the  halo  that 
usually  encircled  it  He  was  dis- 
misseo,  in  a  storm,  with  costs.  He 
vanished  from  court,  like  an  evil 
spirit,  into  the  torture-chamber  of 
taxation. 

The  whole  structure  of  rapine  and 
duplicity  had  fallen  through  with  a 
dismal  crash.  Shrewd  fellows  won- 
dered, as  they  always  do  when  a  rash 
game  breaks  down,  at  the  infatuation 
of  the  performer.  But  the  cup  of  his 
tribulation  was  not  yet  quite  full 
Jos  Larlrin*s  name  was  ultimately 
struck  from  the  roll  of  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  and  there  were  minute  and 
merciless  essays  in  the  papers,  sur- 
rounding his  ^grace  with  a  dreadful 
glare,  reople  say  he  has  not  enough 
left  to  get  on  with.  He  had  lodgings 
somewhere  near  Richmond,  as  How- 
ard Larkin,  Esq.,  and  is  still  a  reli- 
gious character.  I  am  told  that  he 
shifts  his  place  of  residence  about 
once  in  six  months,  and  that  he  has 
never  paid  one  shilling  of  rent  for 
any,  and  has  sometimes  positively 
received  money  for  vacating  ids  abode. 


So  substantially  valuable  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  law. 

I  saw  honest  Tom  Wealdon  about 
a  fortnight  ago — grown  stouter  and 
somewhat  more  phlegmatic  by  time, 
but  still  the  same  in  good-nature  ana 
inquisitiveness.  From  him  I  learned 
that  Jos  Larkin  is  likely  to  figure 
onc^  more  in  the  courts  about  some 
very  ugly  defalcations  in  the  cash  of 
the  Penningstal  Mining  Company,  and 
that  this  time  the  persecutions  of  that 
eminent  Christian  are  likely  to  take 
a  different  turn,  and,  as  Tom  said, 
with  a  gloomy  shrewdness,  to  end  in 
"  ten  years  penal !" 

One  summer  I  was,  for  a  few 
days,  in  the  wondrous  city  of  Venice. 
Everyone  knows  something  of  the 
enchantment  of  the  Italian  moon, 
the  expanse  of  dark  and  flashing 
blue,  and  the  phantasmal  city  rising 
like  a  beautiful  sphit  from  the  waters. 
Gliding  near  the  Lido — where  so 
many  rings  of  Doges  lie  lost  beneatli 
the  waves— I  heard  the  pleasant 
sound  of  female  voices  upon  the  water 
— and  then,  with  a  sudden  glory,  rose 
a  sad,  wild  hymn,  like  the  musical 
wail  of  the  forsaken  sea : — 

"  The  spouseless  Adriatic  moams  her  lord.^ 

The  song  ceased.  The  gondola  which 
bore  the  musicians  floated  by — a  slen- 
der hand  over  the  gunwale  trailed  its 
fingers  in  the  water.  Unseen,  I  saw. 
Rachel  and  Dorcas,  beautiful  in  the 
sad  moonlight,  passed  so  near  wc 
could  have  spoken — passed  me  like 
spirits— never  more,  it  may  be,  to 
cross  my  sight  in  life. 

THE  END. 
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THE  COUBT  OF  FREDEBIC  WILLIAM. 


ZI.  THOID  XXCURUOIf  IN  THX  GRAND  TOUR. 


We  rejoin  our  English  tourists,  who, 
having  now  seen  a  good  deal  of  bour- 
geois life,  with  ito  mingled  stinginess 
and  profusion,  and  its  unceasing  in- 
dustry, wished  to  vary  their  Contin- 
ental experience  a  little,  and  selected, 
as  their  next  sojourn,  Berlin,  the  resi- 
dence of  Frederic  William,  son  of  the 
first  King  of  Prussia,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  our  second  Gfeorge. 

The  besetting  ideas  of  a  traveller 
in  North  Germany,  now  or  centuries 
since,  would  be  that  the  soil  is  very 
light  and  sandy,  and  that  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  fir  trees.  Berlin,  the 
capital  of  Prussia,  ruled  by  Frederic 
William,  was  at  that  time  considered 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities 
of  Germany.  The  nearer  the  travel- 
lers approached  it,  the  more  plentiful 
appeared  the  sand;  yet  they  found 
the  environs  well  cmtivated,  and  rich 
in  fruit  and  garden  stuE  As  far  as 
uniformity  and  size  of  buildings  were 
cjnoemed,  the  city  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  successor  of  Frederic 
William,  but  many  of  the  public  edi- 
fices soon  acquired  a  melancholy  ap- 
pearance by  the  discoloration  and  par- 
tial falling  otf  of  the  Roman  cement 
casing  the  brick.  The  houses  in  the 
suburbs  were  mostly  constructed  of 
wood,  painted  so  as  to  represent  stone. 
In  the  suburb  of  SpandaiL  was  the 
Queen's  favourite  retreat,  Mon  Bijou, 
and  a  veritable  byou  of  architecture 
and  landscape-gardening  it  was.  Mon 
Bijou  was  constructed  by  the  Coun- 
tess de  Wartemberg,  wife  to  the  late 
King's  Prime  Minister.  She  and  her 
husband  were  exiled  before  she  had 
enjoyed  her  little  paradise  long ;  and 
she  sorrowfully  gave  it  up  to  the 
King  in  consideration  of  a  pension 
settled  on  them.  Our  travellers  had 
heard  enough  of  her  dissolute  life  and 
sorrowful  death  while,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  tour,  they  abode 
at  the  Hague,  where  her  latter  years 
were  spent* 

This  lady  had  experienced  the  plea- 
sures, and  trials,  and  troubles  of  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  life.    The  daugh- 


ter of  a  bargeman  at  Emmeric,  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  and  acting,  probably, 
as  barmaid  in  her  father's  tavern, 
she  had  secured  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Bidekau,  valet  to  Frederic  I.^  on 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  the  neigh- 
bouring court  On  coming  to  Berlin, 
with  her  husband,  she  contrived  to 
win  the  affection  of  Baron  Kolbe,  suc- 
cessor and,  in  some  degree,  supplan- 
ter  of  Dankelman,  of  v3iom  we  shall 
presently  speak.  She  returned  his 
affection  so  warmly  that  the  poor 
valet  departed  with  a  sad  sort  of  re- 
signation, when  grim  death,  shortly 
after,  sent  for  hun.  As  soon  as  it 
could  be  done,  marriage  was  solemn- 
ized between  Kolbe  and  the  fascinat- 
ing widow,  the  Kin^  himself  honour- 
ing the  nuptials  with  his  presenca 
whether  she  intended  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Frederic  himself  or  not, 
he  certainly  naid  her  much  attention, 
created  her  husband,  in  time,  Count 
of  Wartemberg,  and  made  way  for 
the  Countess  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  Here  she  indulged  in  the 
wildest  expenses,  and  managed,  at 
last,  to  cause  herself  and  husband  to 
be  banished.  Frederic  having  got  rid 
of  the  Count  and  Countess,  handed 
over  the  Bgou  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
the  present  Queen  of  Kussia  (sister 
to  our  second  George),  and  there  she 
occasionally  sulked,  during  the  thou- 
sand and  one  storms  that  failed  to 
clear  the  domestic  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lived  with  her  children 
and  her  lord,  the  king  of  grenadiers. 
During  this  our  pleasant  tour,  we 
have  not  inflicted,  nor  do  we  mean 
to  inflict,  minute  descriptions  of  build- 
iilgs,  but  we  cannot  omit  mention  of 
a  few.  In  the  Fish-market  stood 
the  Hotel  Dorffling,  occupied  by  the 
Count  Fink  The  founder  of  this 
family  was  a  ioumeyman  tailor,  who, 
coming  from  Tangermunde  to  Berlin, 
had  not  so  much  money  as  would  pay 
his  fare  in  the  ferry-boat  across  the 
Elbe.  Charon  and  his  hel^r  declin- 
ing to  give  him  passage  without  the 
traditional  oboli,  he  flung  his  knap- 
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sack  into  the  river,  returned  to  Tan- 
geniiunde,  and  enlisted.  The  grand- 
father of  the  King,  Frederic  William 
the  Elector,  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  young  tailor  by  many  deeds  of 
daring  and  military  genius,  and  ad- 
vanced him  to  a  high  position  in  the 
army.  He  kept  ap^  from  all  cabals, 
and  distinguished nimself  by  hispro- 
bity  and  modest  demeanour.  Hear- 
ing that  some  one  had  said  of  him, 
that  even  if  he  were  field-marshal, 
his  f\ir  would  betray  the  tailor,  "True," 
said  he,  "  I  once  knew  the  use  of  a 
f«'!is3or8,  and  cut  cloth  in  my  time,  but 
I  have  also  learned  to  handle  another 
bit  of  steel"  (tapping  his  sword-hilt), 
"and  will  take  the  liberty  of  cutting 
the  ears  off  the  first  man  that  ventures 
to  slander  me." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Eolbe 
supplanted  Dankelman  in  his  high 
situation,  yet,  to  all  appearance,  no 
one  could  have  a  securer  seat  than 
that  statesman  who  was  Frederic's 
rhief  agent  in  his  successful  efforts  to 
change  his  Electorate  into  a  King- 
dom. He  was  prompted  to  aspire  to 
this  dignity  by  resentment  against 
the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  when  he 
became  William  III.  of  England ;  for, 
in  a  conference  at  the  Hagae,  this 
sovereign  would  not  allow  him  the 
honour  of  an  arm-chair  in  his  pres- 
ence. Having  attained  the  dignity  of 
being  called  King,  instead  of  Duke  of 
Pniasia,  he  showered  favours  on  Dan- 
kelman, who  amused  his  leisure  by 
building  the  hotel  now  used  for  the 
reception  of  ambassadors. 

Among  the  weird  stories  attached 
to  these  old  German  courts^  one  was 
told  of  this  minister  and  his  master. 
The  King,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  fa- 
vourite officer,  praised  a  certain  pic- 
ture In  the  apartment  enthusiasti- 
cally. "  It  will  soon  be  in  your  Ma- 
jesty's possession,"  said  he.  "I  shall 
incur  your  displeasure,  be  impiisoned 
for  ten  years,  and  then  recalled."  The 
King  took  a  New  Testament  off  the 
table,  and  was  going  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  treat  him  so,  but  Dan- 
kr!m:m  stayed  his  hand.  The  story 
gocfj  tlnit  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
longer  period  than  ten  years,  and  that 
when  he  was  released  by  Frederic 
William,  and  his  old  office  tendered 
to  him,  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 
This  minister  bore  a  high  cnaracter 
for  patriotism  and  encouragement  of 
learn  iag. 


The  reader  shall  be  spared  the 
splendid  ceremonies  that  attended 
the  coronation  of  this  fii-st  King  of 
Prussia,  as  we  only  intend  to  men- 
tion a  trivial  anecdote  connected 
with  it.  The  learned  Queen,  the 
patroness  and  correspondent  of  Leib- 
nitz, was  rather  addicted  to  snuff- 
taking,  and  felt  herself  much  in- 
commoded  by  the  length  of  the  pa- 
geant She  sat  opposite  the  King, 
and  hoping  that  he  mizht  not  turn 
his  eyes  towards  her  for  a  few  se- 
conds, she  rashly  took  box  in  hand^ 
opened  it,  introduced  finger  ana 
thumb,  and  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
lieving the  yearning  of  her  nose,  when 
she  caught  the  now  royal  eye  inspect- 
ing her  manoeuvres  with  much  dis- 
pleasure. He  resented  the  indecorum 
BO  much,  that  he  sent  one  of  his  gen- 
tlemen with  instructions  to  ask  her 
Majesty  whether  she  remembered  the 
place  where  she  was,  and  the  rank 
she  held  there?  Frederic's  second 
wife  was  a  strict  Lutheran.  After 
her  accession  to  the  throne  she 
effected  such  an  alteration,  that  the 
palace  resembled  a  religious  house, 
where  a  peipetual  retreat  was  beinr 
held.  The  King  was  a  Calvin ist,  and 
devout  in  his  way,  but  this  he  con- 
sidered too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and 
by  a  little  vigorous  use  of  his  author- 
ity, he  thinned  her  ghostly  counsellora 
till  onlv  Boost,  her  confessor,  waa 
left  Even  he  was  exhorted  not  to 
be  extra-solicitous  for  the  salvation 
of  his  royal  mistress.  The  ensuing 
specimen  of  comfort  in  royal  house- 
keeping is  furnished  by  Baron  Poll- 
nitz,  already  mentioned.  He  held 
office  about  court,  and  whatever  his 
faults,  indifference  to  religion  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  tnem.  He 
changed  his  religious  profession  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

"  I  remember  that  one  day  as  the  was 
talkinj?  aboat  religion  to  the  King,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  very  much,  grieved 
to  find  him  a  Calvinuty  and,  by  that  moan^ 
out  of  the  road  of  sah-ation.  The  King, 
who  seemed  in  an  nmaze  at  the  coropUment, 
said  to  her,  'WhatI  do  you  think  then 
that  1  shall  be  damned?  And  what  will 
you  say  when  you  speak  of  me  after  death? 
for  you  could  not  say  der  aEELios  Knnig^ 
(the  blessed  or  saved  King).  The  Queen 
was  a  little  puzzled  how  to  reply,  but  after 
a  few  moments^  reflection  she  said,  *  I  will 
say  der  liebe  verstarbtne  Kontg*  (the  dear 
defunct  King).  This  answer  made  the  Kiot; 
very  Uneasy.^ 
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But  all  iheae  were  things  of  yester- 
day, when  our  Englishmen  were  on 
their  travels.  Frederic  I.  was  in  his 
tomb ;  and  his  ministers,  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  Countess  of 
Wartemberg,  after  her  sinful  life — 
each  lay  in  the  narrow  bed.  Frederic 
William,  husband  of  Sophia  Doro- 
thea of  Hanover,  and  father  of  Fre- 
deric the  Great,  ruled  Prussia,  driUed 
his  giant  guards,  doated  on  his  wife, 
gave  her  foul  language  at  times, 
preached  to  his  family,  and  occasion- 
ally swore  at  and  beat  them,  kept 
them  on  very  meagre  diet,  lived  on 
the  worst  terms  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  and  was  occasionally  led 
aside  by  temptation.  It  was  the  dar- 
ling wish  of  himself  and  his  Queen  to 
wed  his  daughter,  Frederica  Sophia 
AVilhelinimi,  to  her  first-cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Ptince 
of  Wales,  and  father  of  our  third 
(George.  The  Queen  persevered  in 
this  wish,  but  the  King,  owins  to  the 
influence  of  favourites,  and  tno  tm- 
<-ert;iin  and  tedious  proceedings  at 
the  Court  of  England,  took  a  dislike 
to  the  notion  at  last,  and  there  was 
nothing  within  the  royal  houses  at 
Berlin  or  Potsdam  which  might, 
even  using  poetic  licence,  have  been 
called  domestic  comfort 

Here  are  points  in  the  character  of 
the  King,  as  sketched  by  his  daughter, 
who,  after  treaties  of  marriage  entcrea 
upon  with  the  English  Prince,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  Augustus,  King 
of  Poland,  became  the  wife  of  the 
MM-grave  of  Bareith :— "  Genius  ele- 
vated, much  judgment  and  applica- 
tion, marked  militaiy  talente,  temper 
lively  and  hot,  strict  justice,  little 
clemency,  parsimony  in  personal  and 
ilomestic  matters,  great  liberality  to 
favourites,  devotion  inclining  to  bigot- 
ry, hatred  of  pomp  and  luxury,  gus- 
picion,  jealou^',  and  dissimulation." 
She  forgot  to  arrange  these  qualities 
in  a  tabular  form,  with  the  per  cent- 
value  attached  to  each.  Sne  added 
this  charaeteriBtic  trait: — "He  was 
Itasbicjnately  fond  of  his  royal  spouse, 
yet  he  could  not  help  using  her  ill, 
and  allowing  her  no  share  whatever 
in  public  afi^irs.  He  apologized  for 
his  conduct  by  sajring  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  women  under  proper 
subjection,  else  they  would  rule  their 
husbands." 

It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  for  the 
English  youth  and  sage  to  gain  ad- 


mission to  the  audiences  riven  by  the 
Queen,  always  on  the  look-out  for 

news  from  England.  Sir Hotham, 

resident  ambassador,  was  a  much 
greater  favourite  with  the  Queeu  than 
the  King,  as  Frederick  William  was 
more  intent  on  besto^ving  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  on  the  Mamave  of  Schwedt 
or  one  of  the  royal  suitors  already 
mentioned,  than  on  the  English  prince. 
Such  was  his  dislike  to  the  English 
connexion,  that  on  one  occasion  when 
the  Ambassador  presented  him  with 
some  proofs  of  the  treachery  of  his 
favounte8,Grumkauand  Seckendorff, 
he  threw  them  in  his  face,  and  even 
half  executed  a  kick  intended  for  the 
inviolable  person  of  England's  repre- 
sentative. However,  reflection  sus- 
pended the  royal  boot  in  air,  and  he 
abruptly  retired.  It  was  well  he  did 
so,  as  the  sturdy  Briton  would  other- 
wise have  knocked  him  down.  He  at 
once  withdrew  from  the  palace,  and 
only  for  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
other  ambassadors,  entreated  for  theur 
good  offices  by  the  repentant  monarch, 
he  would  have  left  the  coimtry. 

The  character  and  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Queen,  as  given  by  her 
daughter,  may  be  here  appropriately 
introduced:— 

^^  The  Queen  neverwM  handsome.  Her 
features  are  strongly  marked,  and  none  of 
them  fine.  Her  complexion  is  pale,  her 
hair  a  dark  brown,  her  shape  has  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  Her  noble 
and  maje&tic  gait  inspires  all  who  behold 
her  with  respect.  A  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  and  a  brilliant  understands 
ing,  seem  to  promise  more  solidity  than  she 
is  possessed  of.  Her  heart  Is  benevolent, 
generous,  and  kind ;  she  cherishes  the  arts 
and  sciences,  without  having  ever  deyot«d 
much  time  to  the  study  of  them.  No  one 
is  without  faults ;  the  Quet>n  has  hers.  All 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  are  concentrated  m  her  person.  Her 
ambition  is  unbounded ;  she  is  excessively 
jealous,  of  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  tem- 
per, and  never  forgives  those  by  whom  she 
fancies  she  has  been  offended." 

This,  as  well  as  the  character  of  her 
husband,  would  be  improved  by  a 
graduated  scale. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
suspicion  should  have  entered  deeply  • 
into  the  King's  naturally  suspicious 
nature  after  the  imposture  practised 
on  him  by  John  Michael  von  Kl  ce- 
ment, a  Hungarian,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
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King  of  DeDmark,  and  by  others,  of 
the  notorious  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Taking  service  under  Prince  Racoczi, 
of  Transylvania,  he  assisted  at  that 
dignitary  s  combats  with  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  till  1711.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  visited  Berlin  several  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Prualian  Court  in  fa- 
vour of  the  restless  Hungarian  chief; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  attended  the 
Congress  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  as  a 
person  in  his  confidence. 

In  1715,  he  carried  off  important 
papers,  presented  himself  at  Vienna, 
did  his  former  chief  all  the  misciiief 
he  could,  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  appearance,  was 
well  rewarded  for  his  treachery,  and 
provided  with  an  office,  under  Frince 
Eugene.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he 
afterwards  resigned  his  charge,  or  was 
dismissed;  but  in  1718,  a  year  after 
his  departure  from  Vienna,  we  find 
him  in  Dresden^  under  the  name  of 
Kleeberg,  and  m  the  confidence  of 
Count  Fiemmiug,  Prime  Minister.  A 
marriage  between  the  Electoral  Crown 
.  Prince  and  an  Austrian  Archduchess 
being  in  contemplation  at  the  time, 
Flemming  was  delighted  to  find  one 
who  could  give  him  so  much  parti- 
cular information  about  Viennese 
affairs.  Kleemen t,  im provi ng  the  po- 
sition, engaged  to  get  information  still 
more  valuable  from  a  resident  at  the 
Court.  Money  rained  into  his  hands 
for  this  correspondence,  all  of  which 
was  supplied  by  his  own  pen. 

He  Kept  Flemming  blindfold  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  was  appointed 
on  an  emoassy  to  Vienna.  This  not 
suiting  his  own  ideas  of  what  was 
advantageous,  he  pretended  to  have 
received  instructions  from  Prince 
Eugene  to  proceed  to  Holland.  On 
his  route  be  would,  of  course,  have 
great  pleasure  in  forwarding  his  pa- 
tron's views  at  Berlin. 

Things  were  a  little  uncomfortable 
at  the  time  between  the  two  ])owers. 
Dresden  was  readv  to  confer  the 
bishopric  of  Naumburg  on  a  Roman 
Catholic  dignitary,  and  Berlin  most 
eager  to  prevent  that  step.  Then  the 
rumour  was  abroad  that  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  had  made  a 
secret  treaty  to  do  something  not 
agreeable  to  Saxony,  and  Kleemen  t 
would  get  a  sight  of  this  parchment, 
had  he  to  peep  through  a  stone  wall. 
It  is  probable  that  in  these  pai*tiug 


interviews  Flemming  spoke  in  harsh 
terms  of  the  three  suspected  powers, 
and  even  hinted  at  the  facility  of 
waylaying  Frederic  William,  carrying 
him  off  by  foi-ce,  and  feasting  him  in 
Dresden  for  a  time. 

In  Berlin,  KUeement  secured  a  cer- 
tain Greorge  Henry  Lehmann,Weimar- 
resident  at  this  city,  and  in  his  Ijand- 
writing  communicated  all  desirable 
news  to  Flemming.  This  Minister 
soon  after  proceeding  to  Viepna, 
effected  an  alliance  between  Austria, 
Hanover,  and  Saxony,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  finding  out  how  he 
had  been  deceived  by  Kleemen L  He 
said  nothing  in  public  on  the  subject, 
merely  mentioning  to  Prince  Eugene 
that  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to 
acknowledge  how  cleverly  he  had 
been  deceived. 

Meanwhile  Kleement  had  obtnineil 
an  interview  with  Frederic  William, 
and  revealed  a  plot  concocted,  iis  Le 
said,  by  the  Cabinets  of  Saxony  and 
Austria,  by  virtue  of  which  his  sacred 
person  was  to  be  seized  on,  and  con- 
veyed to  Dresden,  and  his  son  (the 
future  hero  of  the  seven  years  war), 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  invested  with  the  royal 
robe.    In  support  of  his  assertiou'he 

Eroduced  lettere  (admirably  prepared 
y  himself),  from  Count  Flemming 
and  Prince  Eugene,  from  which  it  was 
easy  to  be  gathered  that  Frederic 
William  was  surrounded  by  a  trea- 
cherous circle  of  courtiei*s,  ready  to 
connive  at  his  being  seized  by  twelve 
horsemen,  and  carried  away.  **He 
(Kleement)  was  solely  induced  to  re- 
veal this  State  lillany  by  abstract 
love  of  fairness,  and  a  desire  to  find 
protection  at  a  Court  where  he  could 
comfortably  renounce  Popeiy,  and 
lead  an  evangelical  life." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  that  the  King  s  naturally 
bad  and  suspicious  temper  was  sorely 
aggravated,  and  his  really  innocent 
and  faithful  adherents  treated  with 
coolness  and  distrust.  ^  He  slept  with 
loaded  pistols  under  his  head,  and  at 
Potsdam  would  not  ventui-e  to  enjo.v* 
the  solace  of  a  pipe  in  the  company  of 
any  but  fat-headed  citizens.  Consi- 
derable sums  passed  through  his  not 
very  liberal  hands  into  those  of  hk 
guardian  informer,  who  in  some  short 
time  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  on  a 
fictitious  order  from  Prince  Eugene. 
In  his  absence  Prince  Leopold  of 
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Anhalt,  being  resolved  to  arriye  at 
the  King's  motlTes  for  treating  his 
£uthful  friends  in  such  a  cold  and 
distrustful  manner,  followed  him  into 
his  private  apartments.  Frederic, 
s(Hnewhat  alarmed,  drew  his  sword ; 
bat  the  honest  prince  threw  away  his 
own,  and  casting  himself  on  his  knees, 
implored  his  sovereign  to  tell  him  the 
cause  of  his  estrangement  from  his  de- 
voted friends.  The  King  was  some- 
what affected,  and  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it  Anhalt  expressed  his  firm  con- 
Tictton  of  the  innocence  of  Dresden 
and  Vienna,  and  the  result  was  a 
flciinmons  to  Kleement  to  return  to 
Berlin.  He  did  return,  and  persisted 
in  denouncing  different  influential 
peq)le  about  the  Court,  and  among 
the  rest,  Gener.il  Grumkau,  Privy 
C^ndllor  von  Krause,  Prince  Leo- 

5 old,  and  President  Dankelman.  His 
eportment  was  so  noble,  and  his 
mood  so  calm,  that  he  imposed  again 
on  the  king,  who  suffered  him  to  set 
oat  for  the  Hague,  to  secure  the  letters 
of  Prince  Etigene,  and  produce  them 
in  proof  of  his  truth. 

He  had  by  this  time  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  by  his  treachery,  and  might 
readily  have  kept  clear  of  the  Prus- 
sian dominions  again.  He  probably 
calcttlated  on  the  great  influence  he 
had  acquired  over  the  royal  mind 
through  his  own  high  personal  quali- 
fications and  the  king*s  constitutional 
defects,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
tarn.  However,  circumstances  were 
too  clearly  against  him.  The  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Dresden  easily  esta- 
blished their  innocence,  and  the  un- 
happy plotter,  beinK  threatened  with 
the  rack,  made  a  fiul  confession. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  sincere  com- 
punction for  his  own  misdeeds,  and 
the  punishment  to  which  Lehmann, 
his  Berlin  associate,  was  brought 
through  his  means.  His  sentence 
doomed  him  to  be  drawn  on  a  knack- 
er's cart  fb  the  place  of  execution,  to 
be  twice  pinchea  in  the  arm  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  and  then  to  be  executed 
by  a  rope.  The  Courts  of  Dresden 
aod  Vienna  concurred  in  the  justice 
of  the  doom. 

The  King  was  enraged  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  duplicity  of  the  man, 
and  vexed  at  the  loss  of  the  services 
which  abilities  so  high  miffht  have 
rendered  him.  The  whole  thing  had 
a  bad  effect  on  his  mind ;  it  strength- 
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ened  his  mistrust  of  IfSs  son,  and  led 
to  much  domestic  misery. 

Frederick  William  ought  to  have 
been  more  on  his  guard  acainst  for- 
eign adventurers.  He  haa  seen  his 
father,  Frederic  I.,  victimized  to  some 
extent  by  Count  Kuggiero,  an  alche- 
mist who  made  his  nrst  appearance 
in  Berlin  in  1705,  after  ^ving  the 
grand  folk  of  Madrid,  of  Brussels,  of 
Munich,  and  of  Vienna  a  disagreeable 
taste  ot  his  quality.  He  professed 
the  art  of  preparing  a  red  tincture, 
which,  droppwi  into  quicksilver  or 
any  of  the  mferior  metals  while  in  a 
fluid  state,  would  convert  them  into 
gold,  also  a  white  tincture  which  by 
the  same  easjr  process  produced  silver. 
It  has  been  lert  on  record  by  sevend 
persons  who  witnessed  his  experi- 
ments^ that  he  really  converted  small 
quantities  of  ouicksilver  into  the  two 
precious  metals  by  means  of  his  tinc- 
tures of  two  colours.  Twice  or  thrice, 
however,  just  before  he  was  to  repeat 
the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  he 
was  reported  missing.  Still  he  man- 
aged to  extract  from  Frederic's  trea- 
sury 1 6,000  thalers,  though  the  Crown 
Prince  looked  on  him  from  the  be- 
ginning with  a  suspicion  which  never 
troubled  him  in  his  future  dealings 
with  Kleement.  To  account  for  his 
ability  to  produce  gold  and  silver  in 
small  quantities,  and  his  want  of  suc- 
cess on  a  large  scale,  some  have 
adopted  the  theory  of  the  superior 
alchemists  of  the  middle  ages  hav- 
ing mastered  the  secret,  and  distri- 
buted the  tincture  pretty  extensively 
among  their  pupils  and  more  ignorant 
fellow  sages,  while  jealously  guard- 
ing the  secret  of  manufacturing  it 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  Ruggiero, 
or  more  properly,  Manuel  Caetano, 
might  have  procured  a  trifling  quan- 
tity of  the  tinctures,  which  though 
available  for  experimenting  in  a  small 
way,  would  be  insufficient  to  render 
a  change  in  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred pounds'  weight  of  inferior  metal 

After  the  third  or  fourth  flight  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Prussian  king 
by  the  people  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  Though  an  alien  by  birth,  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
punishment  by  having  accepted  some 
honorary  title  at  the  king's  hands. 
On  being  secured,  he  got  one  more 
chance  for  his  life — he  was  invited  to 
perform   another  experiment ;    fail- 
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ing,  he  was  condemned  to  be  bnnc 
on  a  gallows,  whose  beam  was  coated 
by  Dutch  metal  A  medal  of  an  alle- 
gorical nature  was  struck  on  the 
occasion,  and  its  reverse  bore  this 
treacherous  attempt  on  a  dead  lan- 
guage. 

"Kys  Mimrus  Fuhd  Fttld  Tezyby, 

Aywk  De  Alloemisdabum 

Bloena  Sund  Omnia, 

Oechre  Toezyphy 

A  DuR."* 

The  Prince  of  Anhalt  who  used  his 
influence  to  such  good  purpose  as  is 
above  stated,  was  a  very  iiifluential 
person.  He  nad  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  wars  of  the  day,  and 
was  as  brave  as  Charles  XII.  him- 
self. He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
but  very  kind  to  good  soldiers,  and  af- 
fable with  the  common  people,  though 
sufficiently  haughty  among  his  equals. 
He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable, 
and  as  patient  of  heat,  cold,  and  want, 
as  the  iron  man  of  Sweden  himself. 
His  youth  had  been  sufficiently  storm  v 
and  unedifying.  His  mother,  by  birth 
Princess  of  Orange,  wishing  to  cure 
him  of  a  youthful  passion  for  Made- 
moiselle de  Fohsen,  sent  him  to  Italy 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Chalisac, 
a  native  of  Guienne.  His  vivacious- 
ness  and  intemperance  caused  much 
trouble  to  the  poor  tutor.  While 
they  abode  in  Venice,  he  returned 
home  one  morning  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  having  spent  the 
previous  night  in  debauchery.  On 
Deing  sharply  reproved  by  his  tutor, 
he  snatched  up  a  loaded  pistol  which 
lay  on  the  table,  and  presenting  it  at 
his  mentor's  head,  he  cried  out,  "  I 
must  kill  you,  you  dog."  M.  de 
Chalisac,  looking  sternly  on  his  mad 
pupil,  coolly  answered,  "You  will 
make  a  fine  figure  in  history  after 
your  exploit  A  prince  of  a  family 
that  has  given  emperors  to  Germany, 
will  be  recorded  as  the  murderer  of 
his  tutor.**  The  Prince  seemed  to 
recover  his  judgment  and  good  feel- 
ings at  once. 

He  was  as  constant  in  love  as  he 
was  determined  in  war.  He  returned 
home,  married  Mile.  Fohsen,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Emperor  to 


acknowledge  her  a  princess  of  the 
empire.  He  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  in  Italy  during  the  war  of  tlie 
succession.  The  Princess  gives  him 
credit  for  having  a  cultivated  mind, 
and  being  one  of  the  best  ministers 
and  generals  of  his  ajge,  but  then  he 
was  ferocious,  unprincipled,  amUtions, 
vindictive,  and  untrutnfuL 

The  Baron  d'll^n,  sprung  from  an 
obscure  Westphahan  family,  and  First 
Minister  of  State,  was  nearly  the  op- 
posite of  the  General  He  was  sob^, 
mdulged  in  no  excesses  whatever; 
was  pliant,  crafty,  and  revengeful ; 
raisea  himself  by  his  abilities,  had  no 
confidant,  wrote  all  his  despatches 
with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  his 
secretaries  no  trouble  but  that  of 
copying  them. 

M.  de  Grumkau,  lieutenant-Qene- 
ral  of  the  King's  forces,  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  man  about  the  court 
for  his  good-nature,  affability,  and 
generosity.  He  was  fond  of  enter- 
taining his  friends,  but  did  not  in- 
dulge his  convivial  dis^ition  to  the 
neglect  of  business.  He  had  j?reat 
pNBrsonal  influence  with  the  King. 
The  Princess  Royal,  whose  prejudices 
agamst  him  were  strong,  grants  that 
he  was  an  able  minister,  polite,  agree- 
able, witty,  and  satirical,  but  she 
adds  that  he  was  selfish,  licentious, 
and  treacherous. 

The  Baron  de  Kniphausen,  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St  John,  was 
unlike  these  gentlemen  mentioned, 
for  he  was  very  negligent  in  business, 
though  possessed  of  a  good  capadty. 
He  had  the  luck  to  serve  in  many 
embassies^  to  the  great  derangement 
of  his  affairs.  He  thus  alluded  to 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
M.  d'Hgen,  in  a  conversation  held 
with  the  Baron  de  Pollnitz. 

**  I  know  that  her  rank  is  not  equal  to 
mine,  and  that  I  may  be  reproached  for 
haying  married  her;  but  I  can  return  the 
same  answer  which  they  report  of  the  Count 
de  Lude,  Governor  to  Gaston  of  France, 
Louis  XIII.'s  brother,  who,  when  lie  was 
ruined  like  me,  married  a  tradesman's 
daughter.  *  Could  I  do  better,'  said  he, 
*  when  I  was  persecuted  day  and  night  by 
my  creditors,  than  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop, 
rather  then  be  carried  to  an  alms-house  ?*  " 


*  The  sense  is  **  Sic  mundus  vult  decipi  et  quia  alchemistarum  plena  sunt  omnia,  ergo 
decipitur." — ^Thus  the  worid  wills  to  be  deceived,  and  as  all  (places)  are  full  of  alchemists, 
it  is  deceived  accordingly. 
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This  seems  a  fitting  place  to  note 
the  dsily  routine  of  the  court;  but 
first  we  will  introduce  the  order 
adopted  by  the  then  King's  father, 
who,  after  troubles  innumerable,  pro- 
cared  the  Emperor's  consent,  together 
with  that  of  the  lesser  authorities  of 
Deatschland,  and  of  the  King  of 
Pohmd,  to  change  his  title  of  Elector- 
Duke  to  that  of  King ;  and  pro- 
bably he  would  never  have  thoug^nt 
of  it,  if  our  William  had  offered  him 
an  arm-chair  in  their  conference  at 
the  Hague.  King  Frederic  L  rose 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  as 
soon  as  the  page  of  the  back-stairs 
became  aware  of  the  fact,  he  notified 
it  to  the  valets  of  the  chamber  and 
of  the  wardrobe.  These  entering, 
drew  the  bed-curtains  and  open^ 
the  window-shutters.  Different  offi- 
cers, among  whom  was  the  Court  Phy- 
dcian,  then  paid  their  respects,  and 
coffee  was  offered  to  his  Miyesty  on  a 
silver  table.  Every  person  of  dis- 
tinction was  expected  to  drink  two 
cups,  or  receive  a  royal  reprimand. 
Auer  coffee,  conversation  was  kept 
up  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  King, 
in  the  words  of  our  authority,  veilm 
his  bonnet^  and  all  except  the  valets 
retired.  When  the  royal  persona^ 
was  duly  clad,  he  retired  into  his 
doset  and  spent  an  hour  in  prayer(?). 
By  this  time  his  bed  was  made,  and 
the  room  aired,  and  he  and  his  rrime 
Mmister  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  exa- 
mining despatches  and  getting  through 
necessary  business.  Tms  was  followed 
by  attendance  at  a  council  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  the 
Mai]grave,  the  Prince  Royal,  and  the 
mmisters.  When  the  dinner  hour  ap- 
proachedf  kettle-drummers,  stationed 
m  opposite  balconies  of  the  inner 
court,  warned  the  kitchen  authori- 
ties to  be  on  the  alert,  and  after  some 
promenading  through  guard-rooms, 
mto  the  Queen's  apartments  and  back, 
and  some  additional  drumming,  the 
roval  party  entered  the  dining-hall, 
where  the^r  found  two  life-guards 
posted  behind  the  royal  arm-chairs, 
and  three  Swiss  guards  on  each  side 
of  the  table,  outside  the  backed  chairs 
of  course,  to  which  the  margraves 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  were 
entitled. 

On  entering,  the  King  gave  his  hat 
and  cane,  and  the  Queen  her  fan  and 
^oves  to  the  chamberlains.  Then 
silver-gilt  basons  and  towels  were 


presented  to  all  the  family,  but  none 
except  the  King  and  Queen  made  use 
of  them.  The  carver,  before  he  served 
their  M^gesties,  took  care  to  taste  the 
viands ;  and  the  wines^  before  thev 
passed  the  privileged  bps.  paid  toll 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  siaeboard. 

Though  the  cold  country  of  Prussia 
ought  not  to  avail  itself  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Southern  siesta,  his  Ma- 
jesty spent  some  time  in  his  bed- 
chamber after  dinner.  He  then  en- 
joyed out-door  relaxation  till  six 
o'clock,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  and  afterwards  another  to 
his  smoking-room,  where  courtiers  in 
favour  had  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing his  enjoyment  of  the  Virginian » 
plant.  Games  of  chess  varied  the 
evening's  relaxation,  and  when  the 
Kingbesan  to  talk  to  his  chamberlain 
about  the  suits  he  intended  to  wear 
next  day,  the  guests  took  the  hint 
and  retired. 

Frederick  William  introduced  some 
variety  into  this  occupation  of  a  day. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
on  the  parade-ground  inspecting  the 
involutions  and  evolutions  of  his 
giant-ffuards,  and  afterwards  he  at- 
tended the  council  Before  dinner 
he  held  a  general  court,  and  spoke  to 
every  person  for  a  short  time.  After 
dinner,  which  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a-half,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
and  remained  there  till  six  o'clock. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  occupied 
with  necessary  conferences  with  the 
officers  of  his  household,  conversation 
with  the  Queen  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  and  unbending  in  his  tabagie 
with  those  on  whom  he  delighted  to 
confer  smoking  honours.  Absolute 
as  was  his  power,  his  meanest  subject 
had  the  privilege  of  writing  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  grievances.  He 
either  read  or  had  rcwad  to  him  every 
one  of  the  numerous  letters  so  receiv- 
ed, and  paid  attention  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

Of  all  the  occupations  of  the  dav, 
the  review  of  his  grenadier  guaros 
was  the  dearest  to  the  monarch. 
Scarce  a  sovereign  in  Europe,  who 
wished  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  out  sent 
him  one  or  two  of  these  tall  machines. 
Some  of  them  received  fifteen  hun- 
dred crowns  as  bounty,  and  eigoyed 
two  florins  per  day.  Houses  in  the 
regularly-built  Potsdam  owned  grena- 
diers for  their  masters,  not  a  few  were 
engaged  in  business,  and  Frederick 
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William,  who  grudged  good  and  suffi- 
cient food  to  the  royal  children,  would 
not  have  hesitated  at  an^  expense 
occasioned  by  his  huge  soldier-dolls. 

When  the  King  happened  to  be  at 
Potsdam  (which,  indeed,  was  the  rule 
not  the  exception),  and  the  Queen  at 
Berlin,  she  held  a  drawing-room  in 
the  evenings. 

The  Princess  Royal,  Frederica  So- 
phia Wilhelmina,  at  whose  christen- 
ing werepresent,  as  already  mention- 
ed, the  Kings  of  Denmark,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Prussia,  was  bom  in  1709,  ana 
received  but  an  indifferent  welcome, 
as  her  parents  were  on  the  look-out 
for  an  heir  to  the  throne.  A  Swedish 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  siege  of  Stralsund,  and  who 
pretended  to  some  skill  in  astrology 
and  chiromancy,  was  directed  bv  the 
Queen  to  examine  the  hand  oi  the 
young  Princess.  He  did  so.  and  then 
uttered  this  prediction  : —  The  life 
of  this  princess  will  be  a  tissue  of 
fatalities.  She  shall  be  asked  in 
marriage  by  four  crowned  heads — the 
monarchs  of  Sweden,  of  England,  of 
Russia,  and  of  Poland ;  vet  she  shall 
not  be  married  to  any  of  these  sove- 
reigns," 

This  fated  princess  was  not  favour- 
ed by  the  stars,  in  respect  to  being 
blessed  with  good  people  about  her. 
Her  first  governess  was  the  daughter 
of  a  converted  monk,  who,  before  her 
api>ointment  to  her  high  office,  had 
maintained  herself  by  correcting  news- 
paper ^oofs.  She  was  a  protegee  of 
Mme.  Kielmansegge,  one  of  our  first 
C^rge's  Dalilah8,and  was  afterwards 
credited  by  her  people  with  the  quali- 
ties of  pliancy,  selfishness,  haughti- 
nessL  violence,  and  depravi^. 

Tne  King  himself  was  a  model  of 
good  conduct  and  fidelity  to  his  con- 
sort, if  compared  with  his  royal  con- 
temporaries or  even  the  nobles  of  his 
own  household.  The  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  times  found  subjects 
in  some  influential  ladies  of  the  court 
at  Berlin.  Grumkau  and  Anh^t 
were  anxious  that  the  Princess  Royal 
should  marry  the  Margrave  of 
Schwedt,  Anhalt's  nephew,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  King.  Her  inclinations 
were  evidently  not  consulted.  She 
had  an  intense  antipathv  to  him,  and 
has  left  on  record  tnat  he  was  brutal 
and  cruel,  his  manners  rude,  his  pro- 
pensities mean,  and  his  cowardice 
very  natural  and  intense. 


The  Queen,  as  already  observed,  was 
entirely  bent  on  having  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  son-in-law.  The  King,  dis- 
gusted by  the  tediousness  of  the  En- 
glish court,  and  infiuenoed  by  the 
sujEcgestions  of  Anhalt  and  Orumkan, 
ana  consequent  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
and  also  by  his  own  wish  for  an 
alliance  with  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
^ng  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  wor^,  and  did  not  spaie 
his  family.  The  Queen  would  gamble 
a  little,  and  be  obliged  to  borrow 
;£5,000  on  occasions ;  and  Mme.  Wag- 
nitz,  her  confidential  lady,  would  re- 
fuse nothing  to  those  influential  gen- 
tlemen who  entrusted  her  with  court 
secrets.  These  she  carefully  revealed 
to  the  French  ambassador,  and  carried 
on  her  guilty  intrigues,  till  a  creature 
of  Grumkau,  personating  a  ghoet, 
frightened  the  whole  palace,  sentries 
and  all,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  errant  lady  where  she 
had  no  business  of  a  moral  nature. 
It  was  even  said  that  Anhalt  and 
Grumkau  had  laid  a  plot  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  King  and  his  son 
while  attending  a  play,  and  the  pro- 
claiming of  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt 
as  monarch  in  case  of  success.  Ma- 
dame de  Blaspil,  who  had  succeeded 
Madame  de  Wagnitz  about  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen,  was  informed  oy  a 
friend  of  the  plot,  and  denounced  the 
parties,  but  was  not  able  to  prove 
their  guilt  to  t^  satisfaction  of  the 
King.  Her  banishment  from  court 
was  the  consequence.  However,  sus- 
picions rankled  in  the  breast  or  the 
^ing.  Grumkau  had  discovered  an 
amorous  correspondence  between  the 
lady  and  the  Saxon  Minister,  Man- 
teufel,  which  he  managed  to  invest 
with  a  political  character  in  the  eyes 
of  Frederick  William,  so  that,  with 
all  these  disturbances  and  intrigues 
at  work,  and  the  settled  dislike  shown 
to  Prince  Frederick  by  his  father,  and 
the  bitter  recollection  of  Kleement's 
intrigue,  there  was  little  tranquillity 
or  cordiality,  either  of  a  domestic  or 
political  character,  to  be  found  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Potsdam. 

Some  polite  usa^  at  the  Oourt,  as 
recorded  by  the  Pnnoess  Royal,  after- 
wards Margravine  of  Bareith,  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  the  latitude 
of  Timbuctoo  or  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. Miss  Xetti,  her  governess, 
would  insist  on  her  revealing  all  that 
passed  in  piivate  between  herself  and 
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the  Queen,  and  when  she  at  last  (by 
her  mother's  directions)  became  rest- 
ire^  she  struck  her  on  the  arm  and 
thr«v  her  down  some  steps.  On  the 
next  occasion  she  applied  a  candle- 
stick with  such  good  will  to  the  head 
and  face  of  the  poor  Princess,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  stay  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  applying  vinegar 
and  brown  paper  to  the  bruises  her- 
self had  made,  for  fear  of  detection. 
Miss  Letti's  fists  were  always  most 
ready  to  come  in  violent  contact  with 
back,  ribs,  and  arms  of  her  pupil,  and 
on  these  occasions  she  accompanied 
the  process  with  oaths  more  becom- 
ing the  mouth  of  one  of  the  giant- 
^lurds.  A  wooden  gallery,  connect* 
mg  two  wings  of  the  palace,  and 
passing  dose  to  the  little  lady's  apart- 
ment, was  left  in  such  a  filthy  state 
that  pupil  and  governess  were  cease- 
lessly mcommoded  by  the  smell 
Eversman,  keeper  of  the  palace, 
should  have  remedied  this,  but  on 
Miss  Letti's  reminding  him  of  his  ne- 

flect,  and  his  giving  a  very  disrespect- 
ol  answer,  thev  were  proceeding,  then 
and  there,  each  to  maintain  their  re- 
spective causes  with  closed  fists,  when 
luckily  a  person  of  authority  coming 
by,  separated  the  angry  pair.  If  to 
such  amenities  we  add  the  short  com- 
mons on  which  the  King  kept  his 
household,  children  included,  and  the 
brutal  character  of  his  personal  treat- 
ment of  them  at  times,  there  results 
a  most  disgusting  picture,  incredible, 
indeed,  only  for  the  written  testimony 
of  one  of  the  sufferers.  Why  the 
Princess  did  not  inform  her  mother 
of  the  indignities  infiicted  on  her  by 
her  governess, — why  she  was  nearlv 
always  a  non-favourite  both  with 
father  and  mother,  while  their  views 
with  regard  to  her  were  so  conflict- 
ing, and  she  so  docile  and  affectionate 
— all  these  are  sad  puzzles,  and  bring 
some  discredit  on  her  testimony. 

However,  we  have  not  done  with 
Miss  Lettl  She,  as  muy  b«  recol- 
lected, had  been  recommended  by 
Mme.  Kielmansegge  (Lady  Arling- 
ton), and  the  Queen  being  so  anxious 
to  have  her  daughter  married  to  the 
English  Prince,  was  not  willing  to 
quarrel  with  the  prot^g^e  of  the  influ- 
ential and  immoral  favourite  at  St. 
James's.  Hence  her  pranks  were 
connived  at  in  some  degree,  but  all 
this  does  not  explain  why  the  Princess 


should,  on  her  own  showing,  have  so 
long  concealed  the  brutal  treatment 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Letti.  She  did  not  stand  in  awe  of 
Mme.  Kielmansegge,  nor  cfympathize 
so  earnestly  with  her  own  mother  in 
her  wishes,  yet  she  suffered  these 
indignities  already  told,  and  those 
about  to  be  told,  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint;  nay,  she  always  spoke 
in  terms  of  praise  of  her  cruel  and 
licentious  governess  to  the  Queen. 
She  must  have  carried  Christian  for- 
giveness to  a  wonderful  point,  for 
this  is  what  occurred  to  her  on  her 
own  showing. 

The  sparring  match  between  the 
governess  and  the  officer  relative  to 
the  filthy  gallery,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  the  King,  he  sent  for  nis  daughter 
and  examined  her  in  the  catechism. 
She  answered  pretty  well  till  the  Ten 
Commandments  turned  up.  In  these 
the  poor  pupil  began  to  ffounder,  and 
her  religious  father  getting  into  a 
passion,  was  near  inflicting  personal 
chastisement  on  the  forgetful  pupiL 
She  was  at  once  removed  from  under 
the  negligent  Letti,  and  kept  hard  at 
lessons  twelve  hours  in  the  day— the 
intervals  of  dinner  and  supper  were 
employed  by  the  Queen  in  adminis- 
tering reprimands — and  when  she  was 
allowed  to  return  to  her  room  and  the 
society  of  her  quondam  governess,  she 
was  recived  with  abuse  and  sound 
cuffs.  All  visits  from  persons  of  either 
sex  to  Miss  Letti  had  been  forbidden, 
so  she  took  revenge  for  her  wrongs 
OB  the  tired  limbs  of  the  poor  Prin- 
cess. As  time  went  on,  ana  no  chance 
appeared  of  the  renewal  of  the  dear 
old  visits,  her  temper  was  so  far  from 
being  improved  that  she  tried  a  wash 
on  the  face  of  poor  Wilhelmma,  which 
covered  her  race  with  pimples  and 
rendered  her  eyes  blooa-shot.  The 
total  destruction  of  her  beauty  was 
prevented  by  the  nurse  flinging  the 
bottle  out  at  the  window  after  its 
virtues  had  been  twice  tried.  The 
furious  governess  finding  existence 
at  the  court  unendurable,  and  the 
lotion  not  having  succeeded  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  experimented  with 
her  knuckles  on  her  victim's  nose, 
and  drew  blood  in  abundance.  We 
cannot  finish  the  adventures  of  this 
viraj^o  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  martyr-Prin-. 
cess.    If  the  reader  finds  any  incon- 
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Bistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  royal 
pupil  and  the  facts  she  relates  we 
are  blameless. 

"  I  felt  very  mach  for  the  misfortune  of 
Miss  IjettL  She  was  dismissed  in  a  very 
harsh  manner.  The  King  sent  her  woxd 
by  the  Qoeen  that  *  if  he  had  followed  his 
inclination  he  would  have  sent  her  to  Span- 
dan  ;  that  she  was  not  to  appear  before  him ; 
and  that  he  granted  her  eight  days  to  quit 
the  court  and  the  country.*  I  did  all  I 
oould  to  comfort  her,  and  show  her  my 
friendly  regard. 

"I  was  not  possessed  of  much  at  that 
time,  Btm  I  gave  her  in  precious  stones, 
jewels,  and  pkte,  what  might  amount  to 
the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars,  besides 
what  she  received  from  the  Queen,  and  yet 
she  had  the  wickedness  to  rob  me  of  every 
thing.  The  day  after  her  departure  I  had 
not  a  gown  to  put  on.  She  had  carried  off 
all  my  robes,  and  the  Queen  was  obliged 
to  equip  me  anew  from  head  to  foot.^* 

This  riddance  occurred  about  the 
year  1721,  when  the  Princess  was 
twelve  years  old.  Poor  younclady! 
She  was  slender  enough  in  mstke,  but 
her  mother  caused  her  to  be  laced  so 
tight  that  her  respiration  was  im- 
^ed,  and  she  became  black  in  the 
race.  Then  Madamoiselle  Pelnitz 
woidd  be  sent  by  Ladv  Arlington  to 
report  on  the  personal  qualincations 
of  the  prospective  Queen  of  England. 
The  toast  of  fast  men  of  all  times  is 
known  to  be  "Women,  war,  and  wine!" 
If  this  lady  ever  uttered  one  in  sin- 
cerity it  would  have  been"  Wine,  men, 
and  cards."  With  the  frankest  im- 
pudence she  cried  out  on  seeing  the 
little  lady,  "Heavens^ow  awkward 
the  Princess  looks !  What  a  shape — 
what  an  appearance  for  a  young  per- 
son, and  how  clumsily  dressed !"  She 
next  proceeded  to  ask  her  questions 
whicQ  would  be  suitably  addressed 
to  a  child  of  four  years  old.  On  the 
ezaminde  appearing  a  little  affronted 
at  being  so  treated,  she  required  her 
to  repeat,  by  rote  and  in  order,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fanciful  names, 
after  reading  them  over  to  her  twice. 
Any  reader  so  disposed  may  believe 
that  she  succeeded  in  this  task.  We 
have  her  own  authoritv  for  the  fact 
The  Mrs.  Candours  of  Hanover  freely 
asserted  that  the  Prussian  Princess 
was  deformed,  excessively  plain,  wick- 
ed and  haughty — a  little  monster  in 
fine ;  and  to  ascertain  "  if  this  were 
so,"  ladies  would  give  a  call  and 


judge  for  themselves,— as  to  the  per- 
sonal deformity  at  least  Then  poor 
Wilhelmina  would  be  obliged  to  pre- 
sent herself  without  those  lendings 
that  hedge  princesses  and  even  peaa- 
antesses,  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  no  disease  of  spine  or  thorax. 
These  proceedings  were  not  calcolated 
to  sweeten  the  temper  of  mother  or 
daughter. 

G^rge  I.  was  always  well  inclined 
to  the  match  between  his  grandson 
of  England  and  his  granddaughter  of 
Prussia.  The  Queen  was  most  at- 
tentive to  his  wishes,  and  interested 
him  so  much  that  he  gave  her  hus- 
band leave  to  enlist  any  gieantie 
Hanoverian  he  could  hear  of  (alwa^ 
with  the  huge  fellow's  consent,  be  it 
understood).  But  the  Countess  of 
Darlington  (the  elephant)  was  opposed 
to  the  marriage,  and  other  circum- 
stances threw  oDstacles  in  the  way, 
and  Frederic  William  became  vexed; 
and  when  his  crimps  carried  away, 
against  their  wHl,  Hanoverian  fellows 
SIX  feet  three  in  their  stockings,  and 
the  poor  victims  uttered  loud  protests, 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cries. 
His  father-in-law  remonstrated  with 
him  without  effect ;  and  just  at  the 
moment,  the  Austrian  Emperor  wish- 
ing to  detach  him  from  a  trade  alli- 
ance into  which  Russia,  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  bad 
entered,  sent  him  a  bodv  of  the  tallest 
heyducs  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
invited  him  to  explore  his  empire  and 
enlist  every  tall  fellow  he  could  find. 

Seckendorff,  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiwy,  willing  to  prevent  the  union 
with  England  at  any  cost,  beset  the 
King  with  all  sorts  of  snares,  ev^i 
leadmg  him  to  excesses  in  drink,  till 
the  poor  man  became  subject  to  hy- 
pochondria. Mr.  Frank,  the  eminent 
preacher  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
finding  his  Migesty  in  this  condition, 
improved  the  occasion  so  well  that 
the  court  became  as  serious  as  a 
cloister,  and  scruples  were  instilled 
into  the  Monarch's  mind  as  to  the 
innocencv  of  hunting,  music,  and 
other  relaxations  equally  harmlesa 
He  (the  King)  preached  a  sermon  to 
his  nousehold  every  afternoon,  and 
his  vaJet  led  off  with  the  hymn,  in 
which  all  were  expected  to  join.  FW 
deric  and  Wilhelmina  were  unable  to 
prevent  themselves  from  laughing 
outright  on  some  occasions,  and  this 
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▼idened  the  breach  between  the  fa- 
ther and  son. 

The  King  now  began  to  entertain 
a  serious  design  of  retiring  with  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  the  country 
seat  of  Wusterhausen.    "I,"  said  he, 
**  will  take  care  of  the  farm ;  you,  Wil- 
helmina,  are  clever  and  shall  superin- 
tend the  linen  and  washing.    Frede- 
rica  is  close-fisted,  let  her  be  the 
store-keeper.    Charlotte  will  make  a 
gi>od  market-woman,  and  your  mother 
will  mind  the  little  ones,  and  cook." 
He  began  to  arrange  his  abdication 
in  favour  of  his  son,  but  this  double- 
scheme  not  meeting  the  views  of  his 
own  nobility  nor  ofthe  Austrian  am- 
bassador, they  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  induced  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  licentious  Court  of  Sax- 
ony.  Prince  Frederic  got  himself  in- 
vited also,  to  the  evident  annoyance 
*  of  his  parent.    Of  the  visit  we  may 
sp^k  when  our  English  travellers 
arrive  at  Dresden.    All  that  need  be 
said  here  is.  that  before  their  return 
Wilhelmina  s  hand  was  promised  to 
the  terrible  reprobate  who  then  ruled 
Saxony  and  Poland,  and  had  already 
provided  a  family  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  children*  for  his  in- 
tended young  bride.    Prince  Frederic 
was  furnished  in  time  with  a  wife  to 
whom  he  never  rendered  a  husband's 
obligations ;  but,  on  the  occasion  here 
mentioned,  he  managed  to  procure 
the  beautiful  Formera  as  mistress. 

The  events  just  related  bring  us 
near  the  period  of  the  visit  of  our 
travellers ;  but  we  must  go  back  to 
notice  two  other  visits  made  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin  before  they  had  set 
out  on  their  journey. 

Czar  Peter  I.,  who  was  fond  of 
<a-avelling,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  a  short  smoum  at  Berlin  on  his 
return  from  Holland.  Peter,  who 
rather  objected  to  pageants  and  the 
restraints  of  court  life,  asked  leave  of 
hia  royal  brother  to  occupy  the  Queen's 
private  residence  (Mon  iBijou  already 
mentioned).  The  Queen  was  very 
unwilling  to  surrender  her  little  para- 
dise to  tne  bears  of  Petersburg,  but 
as  she  could  not  refuse,  she  did  the 
next  best  thing ;  she  got  all  the  nice 
or  fragile  furniture  removed  before 
their  arrival 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Czar  and 


Czarina,  and  their  suit,  Peter  grasping 
Frederic  William's  hand,  frankly 
cried,  "  I  aniglad  to  see  you,  brother 
Frederic"  He  would  have  kissed  the 
Queen,  but  she  kept  him  at  arm's 
length.  There  were  many  well-dressed 
women  (supposed  to  be  ladies)  in  the 
train  of  the  visiters,  several  of  them 
bearing  each  a  richly  attired  child. 
They  were  in  reality  only  servants, 
chiefly  of  the  German  States,  here 
personating  Maids  of  Honour.  The 
Czarina  kissed  the  Queen's  hands 
several  times,  and  then  introduced  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg, 
but  could  not  induce  her  to  notice  the 
ladies  with  the  babes.  In  return  she 
treated  the  Prussian  Princesses  of  the 
blood  with  much  coldness. 

At  the  State  reception  Peter 
saluted  Princess  Wilhelmina  with 
such  vehemence  that  his  rough  mous- 
taches and  the  stubbles  of  his  beard 
drew  blood  from  her  delicate  skin. 
She  boxed  his  ears  and  cried  out,  but 
her  fiiry  only  made  him  laugh.  How- 
ever, when  peace  was  made,  the  little 
lady  spoke  to  him  so  prettily  about 
his  fleets  and  his  conquests,  that  he 
swore  to  the  Czarina  ne  would  give 
one  of  his  finest  provinces  for  sucn  a 
daughter.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  con- 
tract or  enlarge  the  account  of  their 
Majesties,  as  left  by  the  frank  little 
victim. 

**  The  Czarina  web  short  and  stout,  very 
tawny,  and  her  figure  was  altogether  des- 
titute of  gracefulness.  Its  appearance  suf- 
ficiently betrayed  her  low  origin.  To  have 
judged  by  her  attire  one  would  have  taken 
her  for  a  (German  stage  actress.  Her  robe 
had  been  purchased  at  an  old  dothes- 
broker*s;  it  was  made  in  the  antique 
fashion,  and  heavily  laden  with  silver  and 
grease.  The  front  of  her  stays  waa 
adorned  with  jewels  singularly  placed.  They 
represented  a  double  eagle  badly  set,  the 
wings  of  which  were  of  smaU  stones.  She 
wore  a  dozen  orders  and  as  many  portraits 
of  saints  and  relics  fastened  to  the  facing  of 
her  gown;  so  that  when  she  walked,  the 
jumbling  of  all  these  orders  and  portraits, 
one  against  the  other,  made  a  tinkling  noise 
like  a  mule  in  harness. 

*'  The  Czar  was  tall  and  pretty  well  made. 
His  face  was  handsome,  but  it  had  some- 
thing savage  about  it,  which  inspired  fear. 
He  was  dressed  as' a  navy  officer,  and  wore 
a  plain  coat.  The  Czarina,  who  spoke  very 
bad  German,  and  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand wliat  was  said  to  her  by  the  Queen, 


*  Princess  Wilhelmma  is  our  authority  for  this  stupendous  fact 
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beckoned  to  her  fool  and  conversed  with  her 
in  Rofwian.  This  poor  creature  was  k 
Princess  GalUtzin,  who  had  been  necessi- 
tated to  fulfil  that  office  m  order  to  preserve 
her  life.  Having  been  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  the  Gear,  she  had  twice  undergone 
the  punishmont  'of  the  knout  I  do  not 
know  what  she  said  to  the  Czarina,  but  the 
latter  every  now  and  then  laughed  aloud. 

^'^The  Czar  had  been  poisoned  in  his 
youth.  A  very  subtile  venom  had,  in  con- 
sequence, attacked  his  nerves,  and  he 
continued  subject  to  certain  involuntary 
convulsions.  Being  seized  with  a  fit  whilst 
at  table,  he  made  many  contortions ;  and  as 
he  was  violently  gesticulating  with  a  knife 
near  the  Queen,  ^e  latter  was  afraid,  and 
wanted  several  times  to  rise  from  her  seat 
The  Czar  begged  her  to  be  easy,  protesting 
that  he  would  do  her  no  harm,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  seized  her  hand,  which  he 
squeezed  so  violently,  that  the  Queen 
screamed  for  mercy,  which  made  him  laugh 
heartily,  and  he  observed  that  the  bones  of 
her  Bfajesty  were  more  delicate  than  those 
of  his  Catharine.  Everything  was  prepared 
for  a  ball  after  supper,  but  he  ran  away  as 
soon  as  he  arose  from  the  table,  and  went 
back  alooe  and  on  foot  to  Mwa  Bijou^" 

The  next  day,  on  looking  over  a 
collection  of  antiques,  he  singled  out 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  and  in  his  deli^lit 
he  insisted  on  the  Czarina  kissing  it 
She  at  fii-st  refused,  but  he  uttered  in 
her  ear  in  his  imperfect  German, 
^'Krwpf  a6"  (head  offO  and  she 
dreaded  him  too  much  to  persevere  in 
her  refusal.  His  eye  was  caught  by 
a  very  valuable  cabinet  lined  with 
amber,  and  directly  he  asked  for  it 
and  the  nasty  idoL 

If  comparisons  are  as  odious  as  they 
are  represented,  our  times,  at  least, 
need  not  fear  judgment  as  far  as  na- 
tural poHteneas  and  decency  are  con- 
cemea.  when  placed  beside  the  early 
naat  of  the  eignteenth  century.  Their 
Majesties  of  Prussia  must  have  been 
well  disposed  to  speed  the  parting 
guests,  however  they  may  have  felt 
towards  their  coming. 

**  Two  days  afterwards  this  court  of  bar- 
barians at  length  set  out  on  their  journey 
bafik.  The  Queen  immediately  hastened  to 
Mon  Bijou,  and  what  desolation  was  there 
visible !  I  never  beheld  any  thing  like  it. 
Indeed  I  think  Terusalen)  after  its  ^ege  and 
capture  could  not  have  presented  such  an- 
other scene.  This  elegant  palace  was  left 
by  them  in  such  a  ruinous  state  that  the 
Queen  was  absolntelv  obliged  to  rebuild 
nearly  the  whole  of  it" 

George  I.,  as  is  pretty  generally 


known,  possessed  a  decided  talent  for 
silence.  At  the  earnest  instance  of 
his  daughter,  the  Queen,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Berlin,  to  try  how  he  should 
feel  towanls  his  grand-daughter  as 
the  future  British  queen.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  embraced  the  young  lady,  and 
turning  to  her  anxious  mother,  ob- 
served :  "  She  is  very  tall  for  her  age." 
On  being  conducted  to  his  chamber  by 
his  awe-struck  relatives,  he  took  a 
wax  light,  and  examined  her  from 
head  to  foot ;  then  without  a  word, 
turned  away,  and  conversed  with  her 
brother  Frederic  for  some  time. 
The  English  gentlemen  in  his  suite 
were  well  pleased  with  her  as  she  was 
able  to  converse  with  them  in  their 
own  language ;  but  George  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  u  she  was  always  so  grave. 
On  being  told  that  her  present 
silence  proceeded  from  awe  of  him,  he 
shook  bis  head,  but  "word  spake 
none." 

At  supper  he  preserved  his  accus- 
tomed silence,  and  on  rising  from 
table  had  a  fit  which  kept  him  on  the 
floor  for  an  hour.  On  his  recovery  he 
would  not  retire  to  his  apartment  till 
he  had  conducted  the  Queen  to  hers. 
He  took  his  departure  the  next  day 
as  cool  I  v  as  he  Lad  begun  his  visit. 

His  daughter  and  son-in-law  were 
to  return  bis  visit  at  Ghoer,  a  hunting 
box  of  his  near  Hanover.  The  Queen 
finding  herself  unable  to  bear  the 
journey,  the  King  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  next  day,  wnen  suddenly 
in  the  night,  she  found  herself  seized 
with  the  pangs  of  labour.  Neither 
physician,  nurse,  linen,  nor  cradle  was 
at  hand.  There  was  no  one  but  her 
hu)l»md  and  a  waiting-maid,  yet  she 
was  safely  brought  to  bed  of  a  prin- 
cess. Frederic  William  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  his  success  in  this 
emergency,  and  enjoyed  some  heartv 
laughs  \v  hen  boasting  of  his  rare  IncK 
among  his  favourites. 

Princess  Wilhelmina  showed  con- 
siderable penetration  and  judgment 
in  her  sketch  of  her  grandfather  whom 
she  dreaded  so  much. 

"  The  King  of  England  was  a  prince  who 
valued  himself  on  his  sentiments,  but  un- 
fortunately he  had  never  applied  to  the 
enlightenmg  of  his  mind.  Many  virtues 
carried  to  an  extreme  become  vicea.  Thia 
was  his  case.  He  affected  a  firmness  which 
degenerated  into  harshness,  and  a  tranquil- 
lity which  might  be  called  indolence.  His 
generosity  extended  only  to  his  favourites 
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,  by  whom  he  suffered  hun- 
telf  to  be  governed ;  the  rest  of  mankind 
voe  exclcded.  Since  his  accession  to  the 
cnmn,  bis  haughtiness  had  become  insup- 
portable. Two  qualities,  equity  and  j  ustice, 
rendered  him  estimable.  He  was  by  no 
means  an  evil-disposed  prince,  but  rather 
eonstant  in  his  benevolence.  His  manners 
were  cold ;  he  spoke  little,  and  listened  only 
to  puerilities.'' 

She  is  scarcely  jast  to  her  uncle 
George  IL,  or  to  his  gifted  and  estima- 
ble queen. 

"The  Prince  (George  II.)  had  not  more 
genius  than  his  father.  He  was  hot,  passion- 
ate, haughty,  and  avaricious  to  an  unpar- 
donable extreme.  His  Princess  had  a  power- 
ful understanding,  and  great  knowledge. 
She  had  read  much,  and  had  a  singular 
aptitude  for  public  affairs.  On  her  arrival 
in  England  she  gained  the  hearts  of  all. 
Her  manners  were  gracious ;  she  was  affable, 
but  she  had  not  the  good-fortune  to  retain 
tile  affections  of  the  people.  Means  were 
found  to  ascertain  her  real  character,  which 
did  not  correspond  to  her  exterior.  She  was 
unperious,  false,  and  ambitious.  She  has 
frequently  been  compared  to  Agrippina. 
like  that  Empress,  she  might  have  ex- 
claimed :  *■  Let  all  perish,  so  I  do  but  rule.*  ** 

Queen  Caroline  was  a  chaste  wo- 
man, and  an  exemplary  wife.  She 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  lame  sentence  with  the  mother  of 
Nero.  The  writer  of  the  above  remarks 
was  not  much  dazzled  with  the  Eng- 
lish prospect,  notwithstanding  these 
cheering  words,  addressed  to  ner  by 
her  mowier  :  "  The  Prince  (Frederic) 
has  a  good  heart,  but  a  very  narrow 
mind.  He  is  rather  plain  than  hand- 
some, and  even  a  little  deformed.  Pro- 
vided you  can  have  the  complaisance 
to  put  up  with  his  debauches,  you 
may  then  govern  him  entirely,  and  be 
more  king  than  ho  at  his'  father's 
death." 

At  the  period  of  our  Englishmen's 
sojourn  in  Berlin,  the  King  of  Poland 
and  Saxony  was  on  a  visit,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
spectacle  in  the  state  room  of  the 
palace,  where  Augustus  the  dissolute, 
nig  strictly  moral  son,  and  their  re- 
tinae of  three  hundred  nobles,  all 
majmificently  dressed,  were  mingled 
with  the  simply  and  stiffly-clad  Prus- 
sians ;  and  the  Queen,  Princesses,  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  regally  attired, 
enjoyed  the  show,  themselves  forming 
its  brightest  uid  most  attractive  fea- 
ture. The  habits  of  Frederic  William 


and  his  people  presented  a  drsr  and 
bizarre  appearance  beside  the  rich  and 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Saxon  and 
rolish  nobility.  King  and  courtiers 
wore  the  prescribed  regimental  dress 
of  Potsdam. 

"Their  coats  were  so  short  that  they 
could  not  have  served  as  fig-leaves  to  our 
first  parents;  and  so  strait  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  move  for  fear  of  rending  them. 
Their  summer  small-duthes  vrere  of  vrhite 
linen,  as  well  as  their  spatterdashes,  without 
which  they  dared  not  appear.  Their  hair 
was  powdered,  but  not  curled,  and  twisted 
behind  with  a  riband  into  a  queue.  The 
King  himself  was  dressed  precisely  in  the 
same  manner." 

The  grand  dinner  was  a  dreary 
affair.  Many  toasts  were  drunk,  but 
there  was  scarcelv  any  conversation. 
The  Britons  had  the  honour  of  endur- 
ing the  ceremony  by  special  favour  of 
the  Queen,  who  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  her  ambition  of 
being  grandmother  of  King  or  Queen 
of  the  British  Isles.  Before  the  visit 
terminated,  the  two  kings  and  their 
most  trusted  nobles  enjoyed  a  confi- 
dential dinner  thus  arranged.  A  dumb- 
waiter was  near  each  guest,  and  on  it 
he  laid  a  paper,  on  which  he  had 
written  the  name  of  the  particular 
thing  he  wanted.  He  tapped  the 
floor,  the  machine  descended  into  the 
chamber  beneath,  and  reappeared 
very  soon,  charged  with  the  thing 
demanded.  From  the  be^nning  to 
the  end  of  this  dinner,  which  lasted 
from  one  o'clock  to  ten,  and  witnessed 
the  consumption  of  much  liquor^o 
living  attendant  was  visible.  The 
diners  were  men  of  seasoned  heads. 
They  were,  at  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Quite  capable  of  convers- 
ing with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies 
from  ten  to  twelve,  and  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  cheated  at  cards  by 
the  fair  creatures.  The  Saxon  king 
then  returned  to  his  libations,  ana, 
without  the  aid  of  sleep,  started  nome- 
wart*  some  three  hours  later.  This 
was  pretty  well  for  such  a  bon  vivant 
and  extensive  paUr'/amiliarum  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ntty. 

King  Frederic  William,  though  feel- 
ing little  sympathy  in  many  of  his 
wife's  most  cherished  wishes,  such  as 
the  marriage  alliance  with  England, 
was  yet  very  much  devoted  to  her  in 
his  own  rough  way.  Grumkau  and 
Anhalt,  who  loved  not  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, as  they  aspired  after  other  ma- 
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trimonial  allianceB  for  the  Princess, 
and  did  not  like  her  influence  over 
the  King,  played  the  part  of  lago  to 
some  purpose,  and  frequently  raised 
jealous  feelings  in  her  roval  husband 

During  this  visit  of  the  licentious 
Saxon  monarch  and  his  courtier&  who, 
of  course,  copied  the  example  of  their 
soverei^,  our  travellers  could  see  that 
Fredenc  William  was  on  a  bed  of 
thorns.  Their  departure  he  hailed 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction. 

He  was,  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, a  model  king  in  respect  to  con- 
jugal fidelity,  the  only  backsliding  we 
choose  to  recollect  being  th«  follow- 
ing, which  we  prefer  to  give  in  the 
words  of  our  authority  :— - 

"  The  Queen  had  about  her  person  a 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Paunewits,  nr ho 
was  her  first  maid  of  honour.  She  was 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  as  virtuous  as 
handsome.  The  King,  whose  heart  had 
hitherto  been  unmoved,  could  not  resist  her 
charms ;  he  began  at  this  time  to  pay  her 
much  attention.  His  Majesty  was  not  a 
man  of  gallantry.  Sensible  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  he  foresaw  that  he  never 
should  be  able  successfully  to  imitate  the 
manners  of  a  coxcomb,  or  the  style  of  a 
melting  lover;  and  unwilling  to  disguise 
his  natural  disposition,  he  commenced  the 
hitrigue  by  bluntly  proposing  that  m  which 
it  generally  ends.  He  gave  Miss  Paunewitz 
a  very  slippery  description  of  his  love,  and 
asked  whether  she  would  be  his  mistress. 
The  fair  maid  bdng  highly  offended  at  the 
proposal,  treated  the  Kii^  with  g^reat  disdain. 
He,  however,  nothing  disheartened,  con- 
tinued to  speak  love  to  her  for  a  twelve- 
month. The  termination  of  this  adventure 
was  rather  singular.  Miss  Paunewitz  hav- 
ing attended  her  Majesty  to  Brunswick; 
where  my  brother's  nuptials  were  to  be  cele- 
brated, met  the  King  on  a  back  staircase 
which  led  to  the  Queen's  rooms.  He  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  attempted  to  salute 
her.  But  the  enraged  maid  of  honour  gave 
him  such  a  vigorous  slap  in  the  face,  that 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose. 
He  was  not  a  bit  angry  with  her,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  calling  her  ever  after 
*  the  savage  witch.' " 

The  Princess  was  petted  and  ill- 
treated  alternately  by  both  father  and 
mother,  but  from  an  early  age  Prince 
Frederic  seemed  to  be  an  object  of 
steady  dislike  to  the  Kiug.  He  had 
practical  knowledge  of  the  weight  of 
the  regal  fist,  was  prevented  from 
pursuing  favourite  studies,  music  in- 
cluded,—could  not  sympathize  with 
his  father's  devotional  tendencies. — 
found  family  prayers  an  insupporta  we 


^evance,  wid  not  being  under  Ohris- 
tian  influences  of  any  land— a  practi- 
cal unbeliever  in  fact— he  indulged  in 
forbidden  pleasures  when  opportunity 
offered.  Keith,  one  of  his  dissolute 
mentors,  having  quitted  the  oouri, 
was  succeeded  by  A^att.  a  still  worse 
companion.  This  youth  was  distin- 
guished by  thick,  black  eye-brows, 
and  a  tawny  countenance  marked 
with  the  small-pox.  He  aflected  to 
be  a  free-thinker,  and  though  am- 
bitious, was  dissolute  in  oonduct  He 
encouraged  the  Prince  in  his  aban- 
doned courses.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  man,  relidous  at 
heart  and  taking  pleasure  in  all  pious 
moralities,  shomd  feel  the  deepett 
chagrin  at  beholding  a  child  of  his, 
devoted  heart  and  mind  to  worldly 
pursuits  and  sensuality,  and  as  in- 
sensible to  the  claims  of  religion  as 
the  ass  or  ox.  Still  severity,  much 
less  brutal  correction,  will  only  i)ro- 
duce  open  rebellion  or  hvpocriy. 
The  following  particulars  of  the  family 
iars  came  to  the  ears  of  Pere^ne  and 
his  friend  during  their  sojourn  in 
Berlin,  and  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Princess  Royal  in  her  memoirs. 
One  time  while  the  king  was  suf- 
fering from  gout,  he  would  not  stay 
quietly  in  bed,  but,  settling  him- 
self in  an  arm-chair  furnished  with 
castors,  he  was  rolled  through  the 
various  apartments,  followed  lyy  his 
children,  whom  he  made  to  suffer  in 
harsh  words  their  share  of  the  tor- 
ments by  which  he  was  afflicted. 
We  are  unwilling  to  mention  some 
particulars  of  the  wretched  style  in 
which  their  meals  were  served  to 
these  miserable  young  people.  Dur- 
ing this  fit  of  illness  he  communicated 
to  his  family  while  at  table,  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  one  of  the 
princesses  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach. 
The  young  lady  did  not  conceal  her 
satisfaction  at  the  news,  but  frankly 
told  the  irritable  and  miserly  King 
that  she  would  make  good  cheer  in 
her  new  home,  and  not  force  her  chil- 
dren to  eat  such  coarse  vegetables  as 
did  not  agree  with  them,  and  would 
not  stay  on  their  stomachs.  This  ob- 
servation so  sorely  tried  his  temper 
that  he  flung  a  plate  at  Fredenc's 
head,  on  the  principle  of  punishing 
little  B  for  the  fault  of  great  A.  The 
shot  not  succeeding,  he  took  aim  at 
the  Princess  with  plate  Na  2,  which 
happily  was  turned  aside  by  some 
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pitying  god.  This  miBchance  only 
aggravated  his  royal  rage,  and  the 
next  missile  was  one  of  his  crutches, 
foir  by  this  time  he  had  got  his  chair 
in  motion  and  was  porsuing  his 
rictims  through  the  room.  The 
draughtsman,  however,  not  being  in  a 
passion,  and  pitying  the  poor  young 
kdy,  hastened  so  leisurely  that  she 
ffot  out  of  the  room  unharmed  as  to 
body  and  limbs.  It  would  not  have 
been  in  the  natural  order  of  things  if 
some  out-of-the-way  comfort  did  not 
oecasionally  visit  the  ill-fed  young 
hdy.  One  day  as  her  faithful  Mme. 
^  S(»isfeld  and  she  were  contem- 
{dating  a  soup  comoosed  of  salt  and 
vatOT,  and  a  hash  or  stale  bones,  they 
Iward  a  noise  at  the  window.  This 
was  made  by  a  crow,  who,  when  the 
sash  was  thrown  up,  dropped  a  piece 
of  Iffead  on  the  sill  and  flew  away. 
The  royal  maiden,  however,  saw  no- 
tiling  supernatural  in  the  occurrence, 
though  she  was  affected  to  tears. 
The  bird  was  a  tame  one,  belonging 
to  the  palace,  which  had  lost  its  way. 
Prince  and  Princess  and  favourite^ 
finding  themselves  so  ill-treated,  took 
the  omy  revenge  in  theirpower,  and 
indulged  in  satire  on  the  King  and  his 
favouritea  The  Roman  Comique  of 
Scarron  was  the  Nicholas  Nickleby 
of  the  da^.  So  they  bestowed  the 
names  of  its  personages  on  the  great 
people  of  the  court  The  King  was 
MoooUh,  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt 
Saldagreej  Gmmkau  La  Raneune^ 
and  Madame  de  Kamken,  one  of  the 
Queen's  ladies,  a  portly,  ignorant  old 
damsel,  if  m^.  ^o»w/^e>n.  They  made 
pse  of  this  lady's  nickname  so  often 
in  her  presence  that  she  inquired 
at  last  about  the  personal  identity 
and  habitat  of  Mme.  ^mvillon.  They 
said  she  was  the  camarera  major 
(chief  lady  of  the  bed-chamber)  to  the 
f^aeen  of  Spain.  This  was  a  piece  of 
infonnation  not  to  be  lost  On  the 
occasion  of  the  next  drawing-room 
held  hf  the  Queen,  the  Spanish  court 
happened  to  be  mentioned ;  so  Mme. 
Kamken  cut  in  with  the  interesting 
rema^  that  all  the  camarera  majors 
of  her  Catholic  nugesty  were  of  the 
femily  of  BouviUon.  The  poor  lady 
iras  much  mortified  by  the  bursts  of 
laughter  that  greeted  her  httle 
speech ;  and  her  wrath  waxed  strong 
against  her  mystifiers.  when  she  dis- 
covered the originof  tne noble  family 
<i{  Bouvillotu 


Wicked  Mrs.  Ramen  avenged  the 
wrongs  of  innocent  Mme.  Kamken  in 
this  wise.  The  Princess  being  under 
her  father's  displeasure,  could  only 
see  her  mother  by  stealth  or  during 
his  absence.  One  day  on  his  coming 
in  unexpectedly  no  place  of  conceal- 
ment presented  itself  but  under  the 
bed.  The  king  being  tired,  threw 
himself  on  it,  and  before  he  with- 
drew, after  a  reasonablv  long  nap,  she 
was  almost  suffocated.  Mterwards 
the  Queen  arranged  some  screens  so 
that  she  might  be  concealed  in  case 
of  a  surprise.  However,  the  wicked 
attendant  mentioned  above,  disturbed 
the  machinery  to  such  purpose  that, 
on  the  next  avatar  of  the  enemy,  she 
could  not  conceal  herself,  but  threw 
down  the  defences,  and  was  "  taken 
in  the  manner."  He  charged  on  her 
boldly,  and  all  her  resources  were 
confined  to  the  refiige  of  kind  Mme. 
de  Sonsfield's  back.  Nothing  dis- 
mayed he  attacked  her  living  outwork, 
who  retreated  fighting,  tiu  Wilhcd- 
mina  found  herself,  sandwich-wise, 
between  her  protectress  and  the  hot 
stove.  Passionate  as  the  father  was, 
his  ideas  did  not  reach  the  sublime 
pK)int  of  child-sacrifice  on  the  domes- 
tic altar.  So  at  that  crisis  the  sensa- 
tional drama  ended,  and  the  wrathful 
parent  retired  after  ^ving  vent  to 
various  strong  expressions. 

Frederic,  in  his  memoirs,  treats  the 
memory  of  his  father  with  reserve 
and  respect;  but  he  is  reported  as 
having  made  the  following  revelation 
to  his  sister. 

"  I  dare  not  read ;  I  dare  not  touch  any 
instrument,  and  I  enjoy  those  pleasures  only 
hy  stealth  and  trembling.  But  vhat  has 
driven  me  to  despair  is  the  adventure  which 
I  lately  had  at  Potzdam,  of  which  I  have 
given  no  account  to  the  Queen,  that  I  might 
not  alarm  her.  As  I  was  entering  the  room 
of  the  King  in  the  morning,  he  instantly 
seized  me  by  the  hair,  and  threw  me  on  the 
ground,  and  after  having  tried  the  vigour 
of  his  arms  upon  my  poor  body,  he  dragged 
me,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  to  a  window, 
and  was  going  to  perform  the  office  of  the 
mutes  of  the  seraglio ;  for  seizing  the  cord 
with  which  the  curtain  is  fastened,  he  drew 
it  round  my  neck.  Fortunately  I  had  had 
time  to  get  up  from  the  ground.  I  laid  hold 
of  his  hands,  and  screamed  as  loudly  as  I 
could.  A  valet  irnmediately  came  to  my 
assistance,  and  snatched  me  from  his  gripe.** 

Zadkiely  as  we  have  seen,  had 
uttered  in  Berlin  a  prediction  which 
was  verified ;  and  only  for  the  loosing 
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of  a  screw  the  palace  would  have 
secured  the   eood-fortune  of  being 

ghost-haunted.    The  following  inci- 
ent  which  occurred    in   the  same 
building  has  not  been  explained  : — 

"  The  Qaeen  being  before  her  toilet-table 
nndressing,  and  Madame  de  Bulow  sitting 
near  her,  they  heard  a  terrible  rambling  noise 
in  the  adjoining  cabinet,  which  was  enriched 
with  precious  stones,  and  China  and  Japan 
vases.  The  Queen  at  first  supposed  that 
the  fall  of  some  of  these  had  occasioned  the 
noise.  Madame  de  Bulow  looked  into  the 
cabinet,  but  to  her  surprise,  she  found  every 
thing  in  order.  Scarcely  had  she  shut  the 
door  and  left  it,  when  the  noise  recom- 
menced. She  three  times  renewed  her 
search,  attended  by  one  of  the  Queen's 
women,  and  they  always  found  every  thing 
in  the  OMMt  perfect  order.  The  rumbling 
ceased  at  length  in  the  cabinet,  but  another 
more  dreadfid  noise  was  heard  in  a  passage 
which  separated  the  apartments  of  the  King 
from  those  of  the  Queen,  and  by  which  they 
communicated.  No  one  ever  entered  there 
but  the  domestics  about  their  Majesty's 
persons,  and  sentries  guarded  its  entrance 
at  the  two  ends.  The  Queen,  anxious  to 
know  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  ordered 
her  women  to  follow  her  with  lights.  Two 
waiting  women  and  Madame  de  Bulow 
accompanied  her  Majesty.  Scarcely  had 
they  opened  the  door,  when  their  ears  were 
struck  with  dreadful  groans,  followed  by 
horrible  screams  which  made  them  shake 
with  fear.  The  Queen  alone  remained  firm. 
Having  entered  the  passage,  she  encouraged 
her  foUowers  to  search  what  it  could  be. 
They  found  all  the  doors  bolted ;  and  after 
having  removed  the  bolts,  they  searched  the 
place  without  discovering  any  thing.  The 
two  soldiers  were  half  dead  with  fright 
They  had  heard  the  same  groans  close  to 
them,  but  had  seen  nothing.  The  Queen 
asked  whether  any  one  had  entered  the 
Khig*s  apartment.  They  answered  in  the 
negative.  ....  I  am  well  convinced  that 
there  wa^  nothing  supernatural  in  the  case. 
Tet  chance  would  have  it  so  that  my  bro- 
ther was  arrested  that  evening,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Ring  he  had  the  most  afllicting 
scene  with  the  Queen  in  that  very  passage.** 

The  King's  ideas  of  country  relaxa- 
tions in  comfortable  chateaux  were 
rather  strange.  His  little  place  of 
Wusterhausen  was  thus  circum- 
stanced. To  give  it  a  solitary  air,  he 
had  thrown  up  in  front  a  respectable 
hillock  of  drv  sand,  which  had  to  be 
surmounted  oy  visiters  before  a  view 
of  the  little  elysium  was  attained.  It 
was  a  small  building  fVimi^hed  with 
a  tower  of  wood,  which  tower  was 
provided  with  a  winding  stair.  There 
were  a  terrace,  and  iron  ^ailiug^3,  and 


a  ditch  round  all,  filled  with  blackish 
and  ill-smelling  water.  Three  bridges 
across  this  uninviting  moat,  led  re- 
spectively t^  the  court-yard,  the  gar- 
den, and  a  mill.  On  two  wings  of  the 
yard  were  the  lodgings  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  household,  who  could  en- 
joy from  their  windows,  the  sight  of 
a  draw-well  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
closure, and  appropriate  fierce  guards 
stationed  near  its  entrance,  consisting 
of  two  white  eades,  two  black  c^^les, 
and  two  bears,  who  annoyed  all  visiters 
as  much  as  their  chains  would  allow. 
The  two  Princesses  and  their  attend- 
ants were  sumptuously  lodged  in  two 
attics;  and  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry, 
formed  part  of  a  dinner  party  of 
twenty-four,  in  a  tent,  under  a  linden 
tree.  The  banquet  consisted  of  six 
dishes,  sparingly  supplied;  and  on 
rainy  days  all  sat  witn  their  feet  in 
water,  for  the  situation  was  low.  The 
voung  ladies  were  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
house  great  part  of  the  day,  while  the 
Queen  play^  at  backgammon  with 
three  court  dames,  and  were  expected 
to  watch  their  august  sire  as  he  took 
his  siesta,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  on 
the  terrace,  in  the  hot  sun,  from  one 
to  lialf-past  two  o*clock. 

As  our  travellers  were  rather  in 
search  of  social  than  historical  pic- 
tures, and  besides,  did  not  make  a 
long  stay  at  the  uncomfortable  court, 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
sketch  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
Prince  Frederic's  disgrace  and  impri- 
sonment^ the  struggles,  and  intrigues, 
and  family  iars,  that  prevailed  at  the 
palace,  with  the  oppK)6ing  olnectsof 
espousing  the  Princess  to  Frederic  of 
England,  to  Augustus  of  Poland,  to 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfeld.  The  poor  lady's 
good  angel  brought  to  the  court  in  the 
midst  of  the  frightful  chaos,  the  young 
Margrave  of  fiareith,  an  excellent 
young  prince,  as  times  went  The 
Queeu*s  enemies  (as  is  reported)  had 
in  their  possession  at  the  moment  of 
the  betrothal,  a  formal  demand  for 
the  ladv's  hand  from  their  Migesties 
of  England. 

We  cannot  think  the  condition  of 
Frederic  II.,  either  in  youth,  man- 
hood, or  old  age,  much  to  be  envie<L 
Obliged  to  many  an  estimable  prin- 
cess against  his  will,  he  neverextended 
to  her  a  wife's  privileges,  except  in 
showing  her  a  certain  respect.  ^  Bis 
middle  age  Wiis  occupied  with  sfitig- 
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gles  for  life  and  possessions :  and  his  pilgrimage  over  a  sandy  road,  shaded 

ehoseo   companions  were    depraved  by  tall  pines,  with  the  court,  and  its 

aod  godless  sensualists.     He  could  splendour,  and  meanness,    and    in- 

iiot  entertain  himself  with  the  sight  trigues,  a  league  or  two  in  their  rear, 

of  a  happy  people.    To  warlike  as-  Mentor    thus    accosted     Peregrine, 

eendency  and  a  full  exchequer  were  "  What  moral   have  you  extracted 

his  chief  aspirations  directed ;  and  to  from  this  mighty  fable  we  have  just 

attain  these  his  subjects  were  inordi-  studied]*'  and  he  received  this  an- 

nately  taxed    A  solitary,  comfortless  swer : — ''As  far  as  domestic  comfort 

evenine  of  life  was  his  destiny,  un-  and  human  happiness  are  concerned* 

cheered  by  the  love  and  tender  cares  commend  roe  to  the  farm-house  or 

of  wife  or  child,  or  by  the  hope  of  a  one  of  my  father's  yeomen,  rather 

happy  futurity.  than  to  the  palace  of  rotzdam  or  Mon 

As  our  friends  were  resuming  their  Bijou." 

BONO  or  SPRING. 
BT  MBTBODOROS  O^MAHONT. 

Now  ancient  owld  Hyems  departing 

Permits  rosy  Spring  to  draw  near ; 
Now  Favonius  wafts  through  the  azure 

The  clouds  beyond  sunny  Cape  Clear ; 
And  Love  over  boreen  and  cottage, 

Has  spread  his  bright  pinions,  by  dad. 
So  that  colleens  and  puers  are  courting 

FVom  Galway  to  Ballinafad. 

Come,  Cloe,  beloved  of  my  heart-strings, 

And  seat  yourself  close  to  my  left ; 
Spes  vivat  in  msBstum— no  matter 

Of  what  other  joys  we're  bereft ; 
For  what  though  the  pig  is'nt  purchased, 

And  potato  seed's  riz,  as  I  hear, 
Is  that  any  reason,  in  logic. 

Why  we  shouldn't  marry,  my  dear] 

Nabocklish  :  when  beautiful  Flora 

Produces  her  blossoms  anew, 
And  the  wide-awake  goddess  Aurora 

Palavers  the  mountains  with  dew ; — 
When  the  Heathen  mythology,  Cloe, 

Drops  down  from  the  regions  above, 
Half  an  eye  must  be  blind  in  concluding 

It  isn't  the  season  for  Love. 

Just  look  at  the  fowls  and  the  ganders. 

Just  look  at  the  birds  on  the  spray ; 
Why  Mars  couldn't  utter  his  feelings 

In  a  manner  much  stronger  than  they  ! 
All  nature  a(]|jaoent  is  courting 

And  whispering  and  winking,  you  rogue, 
From  the  midge  in  the  atmosphere  sporting, 

To  the  ditch  that  contains  the  kerogue. 

In  the  paddock  the  owld  ass  is  sighing. 

Poor  sowl ! — and  the  sheep  who  reside 
In  the  presence  of  great  Lugnaquilla* 

Are  tninkine  of  nothing  beside ; 
Amor  vincit  all  things  in  creation, 

Ajs  the  least  classic  knowledge  may  see, 
So  come,  dear,  and  learn  education, 

Cloe  Bawn  Asthore  CusWamacree.      


♦  A  mountain  in  the  county  Wlcklow. 
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ETCHINGS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


The  leading  men  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  have  conducted  their 
gigantic  task  hitherto  with  a  cool- 
ness, honour,  and  heroism,  which 
exact  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  every  quality  of  statesmanship  and 
public  character  thoy  shine  with  a 
lustre  unknown  in  the  governing 
Northern  circles.  The  Southerners 
have  not  underrated  their  difficul- 
ties, concealed  their  afflictions,  made 
empty  boast  of  their  successes,  ut- 
tered foolish  predictions,  or  unmanly 
laments,  or,  with  a  stupid  spite,  de- 
nouncea  foreign  Powers;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  gone  forward  in  the 
work  before  them  with  a  determina- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  fortitude,  for  a 
parallel  to  which  we  must  go  back  to 
the  times  of  those  ancient  heroes 
whose  example  genius  has  consecrated 
in  undying  records.  From  the  9th 
of  February,  1861,  when  the  Confe- 
deracv  originated  with  the  six  seced- 
ing States  which  then  organized  an 
inaependent  Southern  Republic,  elect- 
ed a  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  adopted  a  Constitution,  down  to 
the  present  date,  the  reputation  of 
the  Southerners  has  been  stainless; 
whilst,  on  the  side  of  their  rivals,  nu- 
merous excesses,  cruelties,  acts  of 
despotism,  and  a  general  violence, 
lawlessness,  and  absence  of  principle, 
have  disgusted  even  the  hottest  par- 
tizans  of  the  North  in  the  Old  World. 
It  is  this  moral  superiority  of  the 
Confederates,  much  more  than  their 
ex^oits  in  the  field,  which  has  main- 
tained that  sympathy  for  their  struggle 
that  appears  to  have  been  awakened 
at  first  by  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
their  earliest  national  proceedings. 
Between  December,  1860,  and  May, 
1861,  the  eleven  States,  now  compris- 
ing the  Southern  Bepublic,  were 
wdded  together  by  a  process  all  the 
more  successful  from  being  simple, 
and  on  the  4th  of  February,  of  the 
latter  year,  the  Convention  at  Mont- 
gomery gave  the  New  Union  the 
form  and  principles  which  established 
the  fact,  at  once,  that  able  and  disin- 


terested men  stood  at  the  helm.  It 
was  remarkable  that  no  dissension 
arose  with  regard  to  the  assigning  of 
particular  offices  to  particular  indivi- 
duals, any  more  than  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  on  which 
the  national  Constitution  was  to  rest. 
Every  man  fell,  as  by  a  natural  law» 
into  his  proper  place,  and  the  ma- 
chine, without  delav,  began  to  work 
smoothly.  Since  then  no  difficulty 
has  occurred.  Mr.  Davis's  authority 
is  still  paramount,  though  the  South- 
em  press  is  unshackled,  and  criticisni 
unsparing.  The  generals  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  b^n  well  supported 
by  the  people,  and  cheered  m  their 
efforts  even  in  the  days  of  their  non- 
success.  The  sacrifices  entaOed  upon 
the  community  have  been  freely  borne. 
Better  than  all,  the  Southerners,  of 
every  class,  have  fought  the  fi^ht 
with  their  own  right  arms,  not  with 
hired  bone  and  sinew.  It  would 
ar^e  badly  for  the  instincts  of  Eng- 
lishmen if  national  characteristics  of 
this  kind  did  not  inspire  us  with  sym- 
pathetic feelings.  The  Englishman, 
m  fact,  sees  in  the  Southerner  the 
reproduction  of  his  Tac€)*s  virtues  as 
witnessed  in  the  brightest  periods  of 
British  history.  Every  new  circum- 
stance affecting  the  Confederate  lead- 
ers, their  position,  and  the  prospects 
of  their  State,  is  therefore  fraught 
with  interest. 

Surprise  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  Confederates  have 
defended  Richmond  with  such  obsti- 
nacy, sacrificing  in  order  to  secure  it 
points  that  seemed  more  important. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  if 
driven  from  that  city,  the  Southern 
Government  would  still  have  places 
almost  as  suitable  for  a  capital  to  re- 
tire upon ;  but  Richmond  is  an  im- 
portant position,  not  only  for  its  his- 
toric associations  (it  was  here,  for 
example,  that  Patrick  Henry  deli- 
vered his  great  speech  during  the  Con- 
vention of  '75)  but  as  the  locality  of 
the  Tredegar  works,  where  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  manufacture  of  arms 


**  Down  South ;  or,  mn  Englishman's  Experiences  at  the  Seat  of  the  American  War.** 
By  Samuel  PhiUipB  Day.     Two  vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett 

^' Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States."  By  Lieut-Col.  Fremantle.  I/mdoQ  and 
Edinburgh :  WOliam  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Speech  of  Mr.  Spence  at  Glasgow. 
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and  artillery  for  the  Southern  Go- 
Temment  is  carried  on.  This  enor- 
mous establishment,  in  which  the 
Dahlgren,  and  more  lately  the  Brooke 
son,  have  been  cast  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  covers  over  thirty  acres 
of  gromid,  and  yet  is  not  properly 
spoiking  a  government  foundry,  but 
belongs  to  a  private  individual.  Be- 
fore the  Secession  the  boilers  and 
machinery  for  the  largest  ships  in  the 
navy  of  the  old  Republic  were  cast 
here,  so  that  the  Confederates  found 
the  manufactory  ready  to  their  hand. 
The  woFkshave,  however,  been  greatly 
extended  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  war.  There  are  other  foundries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  addition, 
and  a  State  armoury,  but  the  Trede- 
fisur  furnaces  are  the  peculiarity  of 
Kichmond,  though  indeed,  the  Con- 
federate army  has  found  a  hardly  less 
serviceable  ally  in  the  proprietor  of 
the  Richmond  flour  mills,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  capable 
of  grinding  nearly  two  thousand  bar- 
rels of  flour  per  diem.  The  tobacco 
factories  of  Richmond,  important 
enough  in  time  of  peace,  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  in  fact, 
their  operations  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  blockade,  but  if  the 
Confederate  Government  had  been 
obliged  to  create  the  other  two  esta- 
blishments, their  case  would  have 
been  hopeless.  Richmond  at  once 
afforded  the  proper  nucleus  for  their 
military  organization,  and  training 
camps  were  established  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  was  practicable,  volunteers 
have  been  regularly  drafted  ever 
since,  to  undergo  a  preliminary  drill 
in  htf]^  bodies  before  joining  their 
corps  in  the  field.  As  many  as  thirty 
thousand  have  been  there  at  one  time, 
roughly  housed  in  rude  log  structures. 
The  men  so  treated  rapidly  become 
excellent  soldiers,  but  the  grand  diffi- 
cult in  the  South  has  been  to  find 
efficient  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  most  extraordinary  change  was 
produced  in  Richmond  by  its  adoption 
as  the  Southern  capital  As  a  city  it 
is  favourably  situated  for  commerce, 
and  before  the  war  regular  lines  of 
packets  connected  it  with  New  York 
and  other  places,  to  which  it  exported 
wheats  flour,  and  tobacco,  vessels 
drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water  being 
able  to  approach  Warwick,  three  miles 
bwer  down  the  river.  With  the  out- 


break of  war,  however,  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  Richmonders  were  sud- 
denly revolutionized.  The  blockade 
destroyed  their  external  trade,  and 
tobacco  manufacturers  and  shippers 
were  forced  to  turn  their  capital  into 
new  directions,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  preparation  of  military 
outfits  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
making  of  cartridges  and  percussion 
caps  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
handicrafts,  in  which  the  youngest 
are  engaged,  and  females  largely,  the 
male  portion  of  the  commumty  being 
severely  drawn  upon  for  the  purposes 
of  the  campaign.  All  the  manufac- 
tures necessary  for  the  exigency,  of 
which  the  people  had  before  been 
destitute,  have,  in  fact,  been  impro- 
vised with  wonderful  alacrity  and 
skill  Iron  and  powder  are  made ; 
wool  is  being  converted  into  cloth 
by  people  ignorant  of  the  process 
a  few  months  ago  :  and  hides  are 
tanned,  although  the  business  had 
been  previously  confined  to  the  North. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  South- 
em  people  have  adapted  themselves 
to  their  new  circumstances  affords, 
indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government. 
When  the  war  has  terminated,  the 
people  who.  at  its  commencement 
were  agriculturists  exclusively,  will 
have  b^me  manufacturers  also,  and, 
therefore,  independent  of  foreign  Pow- 
ers, and  especially  of  the  Northerners. 
It  would  be  a  hastv  judgment,  at 
the  same  time,  to  infer  that  the  growth 
of  American  cotton  must  therefore 
decrease.  The  extent  of  that  crop, 
many  think,  will  be  as  great  as  ever 
a  year  after  peace  has  been  declared, 
and  the  manufactures  subsisting  along 
with  it,  will,  in  fact,  after  a  time,  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  agriculture.  Those 
who  are  encouraging  Indian  powers 
of  cotton  to  extend  their  cultivation, 
take  a  shortsighted  view  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future,  if  they  imagine 
that  the  business  of  supplying  the 
European  markets  with  raw  cotton 
can  be  permanently  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  The  instinct 
of  the  East  Indians,  indeed,  teaches 
them  that  their  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing money  by  cotton-growine  must 
be,  at  best,  a  brief  one,  and  afi  their 
operations  are  directed  to  the  task  of 
turning  a  passing  season  of  advantage 
to  the  utmost  accoimt  The  loose  ta& 
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of  Ilnglish  platforms,  and  the  super- 
ficial exhortations  of  the  home  press, 
have  had  no  deceptive  effect  upon  these 
growers.  They  know  their  position  per- 
fectly. Thejr  may  realize  a  good  deal 
of  money  while  the  sun  shines,  but  it 
is  an  April  gleam  only  of  warmth  and 
brightness,  soon  to  lie  overcast  The 
complaints  to  which  vent  has  been 
given  in  England,  with  regard  to  the 
slowness  of  the  Indian  ciutivator  in 
taking  up  the  cotton  agriculture,  ra- 
ther show  the  ignorance  or  selfishness 
of  those  that  make  them,  than  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  the  ryots,  who 
are  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests, and  have  acted  with  a  rational 
caution  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  changed  the  character  of  their 
crops. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Confederate 
youth  to  enter  the  army  is  so  great 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  forbid 
them  from  joining  the  ranks  at  an 
immature  age.  Far  from  being  run 
to  the  last  extreme  for  lack  of  fight- 
ing material,  the  Southern  govern- 
ment say  they  can  keep  their  armies 
recruited  up  to  their  present  strength 
for  several  years.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  they  will  arm  the  negroes. 
They  are  prepared  for  any  sacrifice. 
One  of  their  generals  declared  to 
Colonel  Fremantle  lately  that  they 
would  prefer  the  supremacy  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  that  of  the 
Federal  President  That  author's 
observation  led  him  to  think  that 
the  Confederates  can,  if  they  choose, 
convert  a  large  number  of  the  negroes 
into  soldiers,  who,  "from  the  affection 
which  undoubtedly  exists,  as  a  general 
rule,  between  the  slaves  and  their 
masters,"  would  prove  more  efficient 
than  "  black  troops  under  any  other 
circumstances."  jBut  this  will  be  a 
last  resort,  partly  from  the  value  of 
the  negroes  for  their  labour,  and 
partly  from  a  fear  that  when  the 
passions  of  the  blacks  were  aroused, 
they  would  commit  excesses.  The 
Southerns,  however,  have  contrived 
to  economize  their  men  to  an  impor- 
tant extent,  by  employing  negroes  in 
the  service  of  the  army^in  raising 
fortifications,  conveying  supplies,  and 
manufacturing  implements  and  ma- 
teritd. 

The  Southern  armies  have  always 
been  outnumbered  immensely  in  their 
battles.  Altogether,  the  Southern 
foroesdo  not  tot  up  more  than  400,000, 


and,  until  lately,  Lee  hacl  never  above 
60,000  effective  men  under  his  com- 
mand. But  no  Confederate  soldier 
receives  his  discharge  on  beine  even 
badly  wounded.  He  is  attended  by 
ladies,  who  voluntarily  undertake  the 
duty,  and  employed,  as  soon  as  ho  has 
become  convalescent,  in  whatever 
labour  in  the  public  service  he  may  be 
able  to  perform.  The  slightly  wounded 
return  to  the  ranks  as  soon  as  possible. 
Colonel  Fremantle  saw  a  fine- looking 
man.  of  Polk's  corps,  both  of  whose 
hands  had  been  blown  off  at  the 
wrists,  hv  unskilful  artillery  practii-e 
in  one  of  the  early  battles.  A  curry- 
comb and  brush,  however,  had  be«i 
fitted  to  his  stumps,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  grooming  artillery  horses 
with  considerable  skill  Clerks,  or- 
derlies, and  railway  servants,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  mutilated  soldiers. 

The  Confederates  were  surprised  on 
the  third  day  of  the  memorable  strug- 
gles at  Gettysburg,  when  their  last 
invasion  of  Maryknd  failed.  They 
fought  desperately,  as  Colonel  Fre- 
mantle's  account  or  the  battle  shows, 
but  the  original  error  of  unprepared- 
nesswas  never  recovered,  ana  Meade's 
reputation  was  made  by  a  Federal  vic- 
tory. But  the  admirable  organization 
of  the  Southern  army  was  never  more 
seen  than  in  the  orderliness  of  their 
retreat,  and  the  coohaess  of  the  bear- 
ing of  their  officers  under  a  crushing 
disappointment,  for  they  had  supposed 
that  Washington  was  theira  Of  all 
the  Northern  generals,  Rosecranz  is 
the  most  esteemed  in  the  South,  both 
for  the  qualities  of  gallantry  and  dis- 
cretion. Banks  is  despised ;  but  a 
subordinate  officer  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, a  German,  named  Weitzel,  has  a 
high  character  among  the  Confeder- 
ate. Next  to  their  own  principal 
generals,  the  Southerns  seem  most  to 
value  General  Stuart,  the  famous 
"raider."  Jeb  Stuart,  as  they  call 
him,  on  account  of  his  initials,  is,  in 
fact,  the  darling  of  the  rustic  popula- 
tions. It  is  curious  that  so  dashing  a 
guerilla  leader,  whose  enterprises  are 
usually  characterized  by  singular  dar- 
ing, should  be  a  sort  of  fop  ;  yet  so  it 
is.  He  is  very  fond  of  popular  ap- 
plause,  and  was  lifted  to  the  third 
heaven  on  an  occasion  when  iie  was 
conducted  through  a  Virginian  town. 
his  horse  covered  with  garlands  or 
rosea 

Not  the  least  reir;aarkable  of  the 
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Soathem  leaders  is  that  "Bishop" 
Polk,  to  whom  his  parents,  with  the 
passion  of  Americans  for  imposing 
Christian  names,  have  given  the 
pf^^on,  but  illustrious,  prefix  of  Leo- 
nidas.  He  is  cousin  to  President 
Polk,  with  whom  he  has  been  some- 
times confounded  by  Englisli  writers. 
Like  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Con- 
federacy he  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
being  only  fifty  years  of  age.  His 
appearance  indicates  a  man  of  good 
average  capacity,  who  has  all  his 
powers  well  in  nand,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  for  any  duty.  A  certain 
air  of  command  is  the  only  soldierly- 
feature  about  him ;  otherwise  he  still 
looks  more  of  the  churchman  than 
the  warrior.  The  military  instinct, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  always 
strong  in  him,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  conceived  the  defence  of  his 
country  to  be  his  primary  duty.  He 
has  proved  himself  no  less  zealous  as 
the  commander  of  an  army  than  he 
was  as  a  prelate,  and  though  never 
entrusted  with  military  tasks  as  im- 
portant as  those  committed  to  I^e, 
Jankson,  or  Beauregard,  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  repeatedly  in  the 
field,  and  acquired  a  character  second 
to  that  of  no  other  Confederate  gene- 
ral for  organizing  and  disciplining  an 
armv. 

The  previous  career  of  this  indi- 
vidual is  not  less  interesting  than 
that  of  Jefferson  Davis  or  Stephens. 
Leonidas  Polk  has  Irish  blood  m  his 
veins.  His  grandfather  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Deny.  His  father  dis- 
tinguished himseiiF  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Polk  himself  is 
a  North  Carolinian,  and  was  educated 
for  the  militaiy  profession,  first  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
subsequently  at  West  Point  Academy, 
where  hewentthroujgh  the  full  course, 
and  afterwards  received  a  commission 
in  the  artillery.  He  remained  in  tlie 
army,  however,  for  a  few  months 
only.  Influenced  powerfully  bv  reli- 
gious feelings,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  holy  orders,  and  after 
a  proper  probation,  became  assistant 
mmister  in  an  Episcopal  church  in 
Richmond.  Soon  after  he  travelled, 
and  visited  England.  His  property, 
inherited  partly  and  partly  acquired 
by  marriage,  being  in  Tennessee,  he 
sobsequentlj^  settled  down  there,  and 
laboured  with  much  enthusiasm  for 
the   spiritual   improvement   of   his 
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slaves.  It  was  the  success  of  these 
efforts  which  pointed  him  out  as  the 
divine  best  suited  for  the  oflSce  of  a 
missionary  bishop,  whose  territory 
was  to  be  of  an  extent  so  vast,  com- 
prising as  it  did  part  of  seven  States, 
that  he  could  not  conclude  his  visita- 
tion— for  the  American  prelate  did 
really  visit  his  clergy  and  not  the 
clergy  him — in  less  time  than  half  a 
year.  He  afterwards  became  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  his  new  sphere, 
it  has  been  stated  that  he  has  been 
the  most  active  agent  in  the  erection 
of  no  less  than  fifty  churches,  church 
extension  being  his  passion.  When 
the  war  is  conduded  he  means  to  re- 
sume his  mitre,  and  prosecute  more 
earnestly  than  ever  the  work  in  which 
he  has  been  interrupted.  What  he 
considers  dire  necessity  has  made  him 
for  the  time  a  soldier. 

There  is  an  adventure  of  this  soldier- 
bishop,  which  possesses  considerable 
interest,  as  related  modestly  by  him- 
self, and  confirmed  by  his  officers. 
The  story,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
tial feats  destined  to  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  Well,  sir,**  said  the  quondam  Bishop, 
"  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  late  m 
the  evening,  in  fact  it  was  almost  dark, 
when  Liddell*8  brigade  carae  into  action. 
Shortly  after  its  arrival  I  observed  a  body 
of  men,  whom  I  believed  to  bo  Confederates, 
standing  at  an  angle  to  this  brigade,  and 
firing  obliqaely  at  the  newly  arrived  troops. 
I  said,  *■  Dear  me,  this  is  very  sad,  and  must 
be  stopped,^  so  I  turned  round,  but  could 
find  none  of  my  young  men,  who  were 
absent  on  different  messages;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  ride  myself  and  settle  the  matter. 
Having  cantered  up  to  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  which  was  firing,  I  asked  him  in 
angry  tones  what  he  meant  by  shooting  his 
own  friends,  and  I  desired  him  to  cease 
doing  so  at  once.  He  answered  with  sur- 
prise, '  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  mis- 
take about  it;  I  am  sure  they  are  the 
enemy.*  *  Enemy  I*  I  said,  *why  I  have 
only  just  left  them  myself.  Cease  firing, 
sir !  what  is  your  name,  sir?*    *  Mtf  name  is 

Colonel of  the Indiana,     And 

pray,  sir,  who  are  youV  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
he  was  a  Yankee,  and  that  I  was  in  the 
rear  of  a  regiment  of  Yankees.  Well,  I 
saw  that  there  was  no  hope  but  to  brazen 
it  out,  my  dark  blouse  and  the  increasing 
obscurity  befriended  me,  so  I  approached 
quite  close  to  him,  and  shook  my  fist  in  his 
face,  saying,  *  Y\\  soon  show  you  who  I  am, 
sir  ;  cease  firing,  sir,  at  once  !*  I  then 
turned  my  horse,  and  cantered  slowly  down 
the  line,  slionting  in  an  authoritative  man- 
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ner  to  the  Yankees  to  cease  firing ;  at  the 
same  time  I  experienced  a  disagreeable  sen- 
sation, like  screwing  np  my  back,  and  cal- 
culating bow  many  bullets  would  be  between 
my  shoulders  every  moment.  -I  was  afraid 
to  increase  my  pace  until  I  got  to  a  small 
copse,  when  I  put  the  spurs  in  and  gallopped 
back  to  my  men.  I  immediately  went  up 
to  the  nearest  colonel,  and  said  to  him, 
*  Colonel,  I  have  reconnoitred  those  fellows 
pretty  closely,  and  I  find  there  is  no  mistake 
who  they  are ;  you  may  get  up  and  go  at 
them.*  And  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the 
daughter  of  that  Indiana  regiment  was  the 
greatest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  war." 

The  personal  sacrifice  made  by  Bi- 
shop Polk  in  joining  the  army  is'only 
a  type  of  the  spirit  which  has  animat- 
ed the  whole  Southern  nation  since 
the  conflict  began.  Rich  planters 
have  entered  the  ranks  as  privates. 
Others  have  subscribed  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  of  their  whole  means  to 
aid  the  Government.  Some  have 
equipped  and  supported  companies 
throughout  the  campaign  of  the  last 
two  years  at  their  own  sole  expense, 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  sel- 
fishness of  their  Northern  opponents, 
and  the  vicarious  patriotism  which 
fights  battles  with  German  and  Irish 
mercenaries.  To  this  patriotic  self- 
denial  among  the  wealthier  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Confederacy,  more  than 
any  other  non-physical  cause,  are  the 
military  aptitudes  developed  by  the 
SoutheiTi  people  in  the  course  of  the 
war  owing.  Such  a  temper  is  infec- 
tious. It  extends  from  the  higher 
classes  of  society  to  the  lower,  and 
unites  all  in  a  common  bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  suffering.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  a  wonderfully  short  period 
of  time  scores  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers were  brought  together,  drill- 
ed, and  raised  to  a  high  point  of 
efficiency  in  the  South  j  and  the  same 
influences  have  recruited  their  num- 
bers and  preserved  their  discipline. 
Badly  uniformed  from  the  first,  badly 
shod,  often  condemned  to  harassing 
marches  that  must  have  seemed  to 
them  without  object,  fighting  for  the 
most  part  on  the  defensive,  and  stint- 
ed not  unfrequently  in  food,  the 
Southern  troops  have  never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  vices  such  a  state  of 
things  generally  produces  in  an  army, 
but  have  won  several  of  their  greatest 
fields,  and  added  the  highest  lustre 
to  their  reputation,  when  literally 
ragged,  hungry,  worn  out  by  fatigue, 


and  in  number  inferior  to  those  op- 
posed to  them. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  planters  did  not  ex- 
nibit  itself  in  any  very  remarkable 
way  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had  issued  hia 
Emancipation  edict  That  document, 
it  is  true,  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
It  left  the  Secessionists  no  retreat. 
It  proclaimed  a  war  ad  intemecionan^ 
As  an  incitement  to  servile  insurrec- 
tion, it  maddened  all  classes  of  the 
Southern  population,  and  did  more  to 
recruit  tlie  divisions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  than  any  expenditure  of  money 
in  bounties  the  planters  could  have 
attempted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  refer  the  origin  of  their  en- 
thusiasm to  that  circumstance.  It 
had  a  much  earlier  date.  When  the 
"  children  of  a  heavenly  Mars,"  as 
John  Brown,  of  Harper's  Ferry,  called 
the  Northern  troops  in  his  almost 
prophetic  doggrel— "  set  apart,  sealed, 
and  anointed  "-—had  invaded  the 
South,  with  the  view  of  stimulating 
the  slaves  to  massacre  as  the  means 
of  victory,  the  South  rose  as  one  man, 
and  the  scabbard  was  thrown  away, 
but  long  before  that  time  the  flower 
of  the  Southern  chivalry  had  fallen 
gloriously  on  well-fought  fields,  and 
the  people,  high  and  low,  had  shown 
that  a  reunion  of  the  shattered  Re- 
public was  impossible.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  heroic  temper  of  the 
Southerns  even  of  the  humbler  class, 
Colonel  Fremantle  states  that  having 
slept,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  the 
tent  of  Greneral  Polk,  that  oflicer  teld 
him,  before  going  to  rest,  the  story  of 
an  humble  widow,  who  had  lost  three 
sons  in  the  war,  and  had  only  one 
left,  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Commiserating 
her  in  her  bereavement,  General  Polk 
went  to  offer  her  some  consolation. 
She  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  condolences,  said, 
quietly — "  As  soon  as  I  can  put  a  few 
tnings  together,  you  shall  have  Henrv, 
too.'^  The  tears  filled  General  Polk's 
eyes,  as  he  added,  "How  can  you  sub- 
due such  a  nation  aa  this!" 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy,  who  made  the 
unlucky  speech  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  war,  in  which  slavery  was  de- 
scribed as  the  "comer-stone  "  of  the 
Southern  nation — a  sentiment  un- 
derstood to  be  repudiated  by  many 
of  his  fellow  statesmen — ^is  about 
fifty-two  years  of  aga    His  father,  a 
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planter  of  moderate  moans,  having 
died  when  the  future  politician  was 
young,  and  his  affairs  being  embar- 
rassed at  the  time,  Stephens  became 
indebted  for  the  means  of  entering  the 
University  of  Georgia  to  a  benevolent 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  where  his 
family  had  resided.  When  he  gradu- 
ated in  1832  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  class,  and  having  been  soon  after 
called  to  the  bar,  almost  immediately 
took  a  leading  position.  His  elo- 
quence is  strikmg,  his  language  being 
simple  and  direct,  but  his  manner 
fervent  and  effective.  He  entered 
political  life  in  1837  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and 
in  1843  became  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  always  a  vigorous  working 
representative,  and  among  the  most 
useful  of  her  delegates  to  the  South. 
Immediatelv  after  the  Secession  he 
was  pitched  upon  as  the  man  most 
fitted  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  to  whom  he  is  in- 
ferior in  knowledge  of  the  world, 
powers  of  organization,  and  the  gov- 
erning faculty,  though  superior  in  all 
points  of  scholarship  and  in  the  class 
of  gifts  commonly  called  popular. 
Mr.  Samuel  Phillips  Day  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  mental  characteristics 
of  one  who  ranks  high  among  the 
celebrities  of  the  South,  and  has 
vastly  served  the  young  nationality, 
though  his  duties  have  not  brought 
him  often  before  the  public. 

"Mr.  Stephens  (says  Mr.  Day)  snfifers 
from  an  organic  derangement  of  the  liver, 
which  gives  him  a  consamptive  appearance. 
He  has  never  weighed  over  ninety- six 
ponnds,  and  to  see  his  attenuated  figure 
bent  over  his  desk,  his  shoulders  contracted, 
and  the  shape  of  his  slender  limbs,  visible 
through  his  garments,  a  stran^r  would 
never  select  him  as  the  modern  John  Ran- 
^pfa,  more  dreaded  when  in  the  United 
States  Congress  as  an  adversary,  and  more 
prized  as  an  ally  in  a  debate,  than  any  other 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  q>eaking,  he  has  at  first  a  shrill,  sharp 
voice;  but  as  he  warms  with  his  subject,  the 
clear  tones  and  vigorous  sentences  roll  out 
with  a  pleasing  sonorousness.  He  is  witty, 
rheCori«il,  and  solid,  and  has  a  dash  of  keen 
satire  that  puts  an  edge  upon  every  speech. 
He  is  a  careful  student,  but  so  very  careful 
that  no  trace  of  study  is  perceptible  as  he 
dashes  along  in  a  flow  of  facts,  arguments, 
and  language,  that  to  common  minds  is  al- 
most bewildering." 

It  ifi  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Bte< 


phens,  if  he  lives,  will  be  President 
of  the  Confederacy  after  Mr.  Davis 
has  laid  down  the  rod  of  office.  Mean 
as  his  presence  is  when  he  is  at  rest, 
the  people  who  are  familiar  with  his 
impassioned  utterances  entertain  for 
him  an  affectionate  regard.  He  is 
understood  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  slaveholding  section  of  the 
Southern  community  in  the  fullest 
degree.  And  in  this  connexion  it 
may  be  useful  to  correct  the  erroneous 
idea  of  some  persons  with  respect  to 
the  supposed  predominance  of  the 
slaveowners'  interest  in  the  South. 
It  appears  by  the  census  of  1850,  the 
last  available^  that  among  a  white 
population  of  about  seven  millions 
there  are  only  347,525  slaveholders, 
and  not  more  than  37,662  of  these 
hold  more  than  twenty  slaves  each. 
This  fact  it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  remember  when  specu- 
lations are  entered  into  with  respect 
to  the  future  i>osition  to  be  held  by 
the  negro  in  an  independent  Southern 
nation.  Those  who  think  that  the 
tendency  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  State  would  be  to  emancipate, 
will  find  support  for  their  views  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  slavehold- 
ing interest  is  comparatively  so  small; 
and  its  influence  will  be  greatly  re- 
stricted by  the  development  of  manu- 
factures in  the  South  as  a  consequence 
of  the  long  continuance  of  the  war 
and  the  vigour  of  the  blockade.  When 
the  time  of  peace  arrives,  and  the 
Southern  people  set  about  the  organ- 
ization of  their  political  system,  the 
planters  will  probably  be  found  in  a 
very  small  majority  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  exists  already  the  nucleus 
of  a  party  in  the  South  whose  prin- 
ciple it  is  that  the  Southern  Republic 
will  best  consult  for  its  permanence 
and  prosperitjr  by  a  gradual  mitiga- 
tion of  the  institution  of  slavery,  with 
a  view  to  its  ultimate  abandonment 
at  no  distant  date. 

Such  an  emancipation  would  ob- 
viously be  better  for  the  negro  than 
that  of  the  North,  which  means  no- 
thing more  than  the  declaring  of  men 
free  who  cannot  find  their  next  meal 
otherwise  than  by  clinging  to  their 
masters.  An  experienced  and  cau- 
tious Scotchman,  writing  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  what  slavery  is 
and  necessitates,  has  lately  said, 
''Any  sudden  and  wholesale  manu- 
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mission  would  be  at  once  dangerous 
to  the  master  and  disastrous  to  the 
slave.  The  deliverance  of  the  South 
must  be  a  growth — a  gradual  progress 
towards  enlightened  and  efficient  in- 
dustry. No  philanthropic  juggle  or 
legislative  sleight  of  hand  can  trans- 
form a  horde  of  helots  into  a  nation 
of  noble  workers."  The  Southern 
people  have  before  them  this  great 
tasK.  Internal  necessities  will  prob- 
ably coerce  them  to  take  it  in  hand 
soon  after  their  independence  has 
been  fully  secured  j  and  there  is,  hap- 
pily, every  likelihood  that  the  people 
who  have  displayed  such  temper  and 
capacity  during  protracted  and  trying 
campaigns  will  find  ways  of  dealing 
wisely  with  this  gigantic  problem. 
In  the  efforts  they  may  make  to  free 
the  negro,  without  ruining  him  in 
every  moral  and  material  respect, 
they  ought  manifestly  to  receive  the 
special  sympathy  of  Englishmen, 
since  it  was  under  our  rule  in  Ame- 
rica that  the  slave  institution  grew 
up. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  there 
is  ample  room  within  the  borders  of 
the  Southern  States  to  carry  out  any 
plan  that  might  be  adopted  for  eman- 
cipating and  resettling  labour,  or 
otnerwise,  for  developing  and  extend- 
ing slavery,  if  such  a  policy  should 
unfortunately  be  adopted  instead. 
The  Southerners,  however,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  have  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  against  the  slave  trade. 
Virginia  is  270  miles  long,  and  200 
broad,  and  contains  above  61,000 
s(^uare  miles  of  territory.  North  Car- 
olma  comprises  45,000  square  miles, 
and  South  Carolina  28,000;  Georgia 
is  300  miles  lone  and  240  broad ;  Flo- 
rida is  385  miles  long,  and  though 
its  breadth  varies  more  than  other 
States,  it  has  an  average  width  of 
over  150  miles  wide.  Alabama  has 
50,672  square  miles  of  territory; 
Louisiana  is  240  miles  long,  and  216 
broad ;  and  Texas  includes  no  less 
than  325,000  square  miles;  whilst  the 
State  of  Tennessee  is  400  miles  long, 
and  that  of  Mississippi  339;  Arkansas 
being  240  miles  long.  It  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  these  figures  to  say, 
that  Vii>finia  and  Tennessee  united 
are  considerably  more  extensive  than 
France ;  that  Georgia  alone  is  some- 
what larger  than  Denmark— the  suc- 
cession to  whose  sovereignty  threatens 
to  convulse  Europe ;  and  that  Texas 


is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  of  greater  extent 
than  the  whole  of  Germany,  which 
contains  4.3,712,174  inhabitants  ; 
whilst  Texas  has  only  605,950,  in- 
cluding slaves. 

After  the  Southerners  had  selected 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  as  their  prin- 
cipal oflicers,  they  chose  for  the  other 
chief  posts,  namely,  the  Secretaryship 
of  State,  that  of  the  Treasury,  and 
that  of  War,  their  three  beet  remain- 
ing men,  Messrs.  Toombs,  Memmin- 
ger,  and  Lee.  Two  changes  afi'ecting 
this  arrangement  have  since  taken 

glace.  General  Lee's  duties  in  the 
eld  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
supply  his  place,  and  Mr.  Toombs  baa 
given  way  to  Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry. Memminger*8  management 
of  the  Southern  finances  has  been 
masterly,  and  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  him  that  the  nation  occupies  a 
pecuniary  position  much  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  the  North.  As 
against  their  enormous  responsibili- 
ties the  Southern  Government  have 
an  immense  quantity  of  cotton,  pur- 
chased from  the  planters  with  tlieir 
bonds.  In  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  it, 
however,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of 
their  liabilities  in  comparison  with 
those  of  their  rivals,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  their  real  debt  is  a  cood  deal 
less  than  that  of  the  Federals. 

Mr.  Hunter  is  also  a  financier.  He 
is  a  man  of  about  fifty-four  years  old, 
and,  like  Stephens,  a  lawyer.  From 
the  year  1837,  the  date  of  his  first 
speech,  till  the  present  time,  he  has 
been  a  consistent  and  energetic  free- 
trader. He  has  also  at  all  times 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  cool 
judgment.  In  the  great  Oregon  dis- 
pute he  was  on  the  side  of  reasonable 
and  e(}uitable  compromise ;  in  1846 
he  resisted  the  incorporation  of  the 
Mexican  States  with  the  Union,  al- 
ready labouring  under  a  plethora  of 
territory.  In  1 847  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
afterwards  was  chairman  of  its 
finance  committee.  In  1858  he  was 
re-elected  senator  for  the  third  time, 
only  ten  out  of  one  hundred  ana 
sixty  members  having  voted  for  other 
candidates.  Thus,  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  Confederacy  served  their 
full  time  to  the  duties  of  the  adminia- 
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trator,  and  came  to  their  posts  when 
the  Secession  took  place  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  service  required  irom 
them.  From  among  those  who  did 
so  it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  the 
Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  another  lawyer 
of  genius  and  distinction.  He  is  the 
yonngest  of  the  more  remarkable 
men,  being  only  forty-eight.  He  be- 
came Speaker  of  Congress  and  Gk>- 
Yemor  of  Greorgia  before  he  was  five 
and  thirty.  As  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  he  was  a  notable  character 
in  ^neral  politics  from  1850  to  1855, 
and  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  public 
eonfidence.  Finflly,  President  Bu- 
chanan made  him  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  height  of  his 
ambition  was  attained.  He  was  des- 
tined, however,  to  figure  on  another 
arena,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
trusted  of  the  Confederate  chiefs. 
His  tendencies  are  religious,  like 
those  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and 
altogether  he  is  one  of  the  soundest, 
raoet  scrupulous,  and  earnest  of  the 
Confederates. 

These  are  not  sketches  of  men  who 
are.  in  any  sense,  adventurers.  They 
had  all  made  tneir  positions  in  life 
when  the  Secession  took  place,  and 
most  of  them,  in  fact,  came  forth 
from  their  privacy,  after  a  manhood 
of  hard  work,  to  obey  what  they  con- 
sidered an  imperative  call  of  country. 
They  could  have  had  no  personal 
ambition  to  serve  that  would  not 
have  been  more  easily  attained  by  a 
conservation  of  the  old  Union.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  difScult  to 
place  Mr.  Jefiferson  Davis  in  the 
chair  of  authority  as  successor  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Stephens  and 
Memminger,  Hunter  and  Lee,  would 
have  shaSrea  the  fortunes  of  such  a 
ministry.  Polk  held  a  bishopric,  and 
(X)uld  get  nothing  more.  The  minor 
men,  who  fill  military  and  civil  posts 
under  the  Confederacy,  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  road  to 
promotion  lay  through  an  obsequious 
obedience  to  whatever  party  was  for 
the  time  in  power.  The  influences 
must  have  been  very  powerful,  there- 
fore, and  of  an  exalted  kind,  that  in- 
duced these  persons  to  put  them- 


selves at  the  head  of  a  new  State, 
and  embark  everything  in  the  doubt- 
ful enterprize.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  attachment  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  which  supplied  the 
motive,  for  we  learn  that  the  foremost 
of  the  Confederate  leaders  possess  no 
slaves,  and  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  negro  property.  If  the  fact  were 
otherwise,  we  should  not  only  bo 
obliged  to  assign  a  very  low  origin  to 
the  apparent  patriotism  of  the  South, 
but  should  be  forced  to  despair  of 
any  modification  of  slavery  from  the 
hands  of  these  meiL  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  selfish  considerations  of  the 
kind  afibrd  no  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  moral  phenomena  witnessed 
in  the  Southern  struggle,  the  candid 
observer  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  high-souled  impulses  that  have 
led  to  the  valorous  and  successful 
prosecution  of  an  unequal  conflict, 
and  feels  warranti^d  in  hoping  that 
the  same  disinterestedness  and  large- 
ness of  view  may  bring  the  Southern 
leaders  and  people,  at  no  distant  date, 
to  a  right  mind  with  respect  to  slave- 
ry. There  are  two  provisions  of 
the  Confederate  Constitution,  as  has 
been  shown,  which  indicate  the  desire 
of  its  framers  to  get  rid  of  the  state 
of  society  that  is  the  only  stain  upon 
their  national  escutcheon.  The  first 
prohibits  for  evermore  the  importa- 
tion of  African  negi-oes  from  "any 
foreign  coimtry ;"  and  to  make  the 
enactment  more  explicit,  it  is  added, 
"  other  than  the  slaveholding  States 
of  the  Confederated  States."  The 
Northern  or  Federal  States,  accord- 
ingly, are  a  "foreign  country"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  declaration.  The 
second  provision  still  more  expressly 
affirms  that  the  Southern  Congi*ess 
shall  have  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  *^from  any  State 
not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy." 
Fundamental  principles  like  these 
give  hope  that  the  Confederacy  will 
Be  governed  in  peace,  as  in  war,  by 
men  having  a  high  moral  purpose, 
who  will  neither  repudiate  their 
debts,  nor  deny  their  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  great  and  difficult 
negro-labour  question. 
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BT  T.  IRWTK. 

Scene, — Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in  Eastcheap. 
SasUu  Quickly,  DoU,  Bardolph,  PiMol,  A>m,  Soy,  and  Undertaker. 


Quicklf/,— Come  Lieutenant  Bar- 
dolph  and  Corporal  Nym,  come  Doll 
— poor  heart,  and  draw  round  the 
sea-coal  fire ;  a  winter's  night  and  an 
old  friend  dead;  marry  and  amen, 
let  us  be  comfortable.  Here,  boy, 
bring  the  company  stools.  Alack-a- 
day,  and  who  would  have  thought 
Sir  John  could  ever  die ;  I  can  believe 
anything  after  that  Well,  I  shall 
never  forget  him. 

Nym.—M.y  humour  is  to  forget 
grief 

Bard, — Such  is  not  mina  Fd  ra- 
ther have  FalstaflTs  memory  than  a 
hogshead  of  Rhenish. 

^utc/fc.— Alas,  the  good  man  ! 
Rhenish,  indeed,  was  a  liquor  which 
he  never  could  conjure;  it  set  his 
gout  a-tingling,  but  sack  he  loved. 
Many's  the  flask  he  drank  of  me  j— 
a  great  capacity,  God  be  wi*  him. 
Whjr,  the  empty  bottles  he  has  left 
behind  him  would  reach  hence  to 
Charing  village,  that  they  would.  He 
used  to  say  he  would  leave  them  me 
in  his  will,  and  have  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  draw  it,  too.  Well,  'tis 
certain  he  drank  much,  and  little  I 
grudged  him :  for  an  honester  gentle- 
man never  drew  heavenly  air.  He 
owes  me  now  for  sack  alone 

Bard, — Well,  hostess,  he  will  never 
drink  any  more  of  you. 

Quick. — He  will  never  drink  any 
more  of  me,  Lieutenant  Bardolph,  it 
is  true  for  you  to  say.  Alack,  an 
evil  day  for  me,  and  a  melancholy  ! 
His  custom  was  equal  to  any  six,  and 
if  he  had  paid;  but,  to  be  sure,  he 
would  say  that  was  his  way  of  thrift 
Ah,  well  1 

Bard,— Re  will  never  drink  any 
more! 

Quick, — Good  Master  Bardolph 
don't  take  on  so,  sitting  moping  over 
the  fire.  Here,  boy,  bring  m  a  tan- 
kard of  sack  for  the  mourners,  and  a 
short- necked  bottle  of  Canaries  for 
Doll  and  I  here.  Marry,  we  can't 
enjoy  sorrow  if  we  are  not  comfort- 
able ; — so,  so — -send  it  round  now  in 
good  heart ;   it's  not  every  day  a 


friend  diea— Lord  1  what  a  Iwge 
head  and  high  forehead  he  had; 
what  a  bold  front  and  cunmng  lip ; 
what  merry  wrinkles  round  the  eyes 
— death  can't  stop  their  laughm^ 
Well ;  a  finer  and  a  fatter  corpse  1 
never  see. 

/>o//.— Peace,  good  hostess,  you 
give  me  quite  a  turn. 

Quick, — Poor  heart !  drink  about 
How  feel  you  now  ?— better  ] 

Doll,— hetter.  It  was  the  stewed 
prawns,  hem  ! 

Quick. — Alack,  what  a  man  he 
was — such  company,  with  a  venison 
pasty  before  him—so  mirthful  over 
the  pippins  and  cheese. 

Doll. — With  such  droll  stories  and 
songs. 

Quick.SongB !  I  have  heard  him 
out-chirp  our  tapster,  Oliver,  over 
and  over  again,  standing  at  the  bar, 
with  my  back  to  the  bottles,  in  idle 
times,  waiting  for  customers  at  m'ght 

Doll.So  generous  when  he  had 
money.  He  has  given  me  kirtles 
three  several  times— not  that  I  hold 
myself  handsome — ^and  with  that  and 
his  winning  ways  and  so.  Well,  I 
never  met  a  man  with  such  a  taking 
way ;  he  had  such  intellects. 

Quick,— Ye&f  truly,  good  nature 
warms. 

Doll. — Ay,  and  that  ring  he  gave 
me — he  said  it  cost  twenty  marks, 
but,  I'm  blessed,  if  I  can  ever  get 
more  than  three  on  it  from  Zachariah 
Iscariot,  the  pawn-master,  in  Judas's 
Close— often  only  two,  according  to 
the  times;  but  with  all  that  I  still 
love  him  ;  and  when  a  true  woman 
loves  a  man — oh,  Lord  ! 

Quick,— Oh,  don't  tell  me.  Mistress 
Doll,  I  have  had  my  sorrows  and  ex- 
periences, and  my  downrisings  and 
upfallings  in  this  celestial  world,  God 
be  about  us,  as  well  as  any ;  and  have 
seen  the  day  when  I  was  young. 

Doll. — Not  saying  that  you  are  old 
now— God  forbid. 

Quick.— AAV B  one.  But,  neighbours, 
isn't  it  a  sad  case,  that  a  nobleman 
like  Sir  John — a  man  with  such  a 
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eonchology  as  be,  should  die  in  a  ta- 
vern, without  a  soul,  except  his  own 
friends,  about  him.  Why,  it's  heart- 
rending ;  antiquity  will  scarce  credit  it 

DolL— Yon  were  with  him  when 
he  parted,  were  you  not  ? 

Quick — YeHy  good  sootL 

Boy, — And  I,  too. 

Xvm, — It's  not  my  humour  to 
watch  the  dying,  but  1  shogged  up 
and  had  a  look--iiidn't  I,  boy  ] 

^oy.— Ay,  and  Falstaff,— it  was 
inst  before  his  voice  went^-said  you 
looked  like  a  ghost  that  nad  left  its 
grave  to  have  it  swept. 

Quick. — And  so  he  did— merry  to 
the  last^  good  sooth. 

FiifoL—WhsLt  hath  the  knight  be- 
queathed his  comrades  true  ? 
Doth   bis  great  pockets  smack  of 

Plutus  aught  1 — 
Let  us  unfold  his  garments,  and  con- 
firm. 

jS^ym. — Aye,  let  us  have  a  fair  di- 
vide; my  humour  is  to  have  a  token. 

Quick, — A  fair  thought  trulv.  Boy, 
ascend  you  to  the  chamber  where  the 
good  man  lies,  and  bring  his  garments 
hither. 

Boy. — Oh,  mistress,  don't  ask  me 
to  go  up  to  Sir  John  at  this  hour  of 
the  night 

Bard. — What?  you  puny  elfskin — 
you  bubble — what !  are  you  afraid  of 
your  old  master  1 

Boy. — ^Afraid  or  not,  Fd  rather  go 
six  miles  round  than — a — can't  you 
go  vourself,  Master  Bardolph  1 

Quick. — Poor  lad,  he's  but  young  ; 
that's  the  truth ;  but  his  heart's  gen- 
tle.   Go  now — there's  a  dear. 

Boy. — ^Ah,  can't  you  go,  mistress, 
that  knew  him  so  well;  he  won't 
harm  you. 

Quick. — ^What !  at  the  small  hours? 
—no,  God  forbid.  Well,  Lord,  Lord, 
b  It  to  think  of  it !  that  he  who  was  so 
Dierry  should  make  us  all  afeard  now. 

Bard. — Give  the  qnat  a  drain. 
Here  you,  phial  {pours  gome  Canaries 
down  his  throat).  Well,  how  feel  you 
now] 

Boy. — Oh,  I'm  smothered  ! 

FistoL — Avaimt !     What   craven 
coward  base  art  thou  1 
What  I  fear  the  dead  ?    Go  on  thine 

errand,  pack ; 
And  if  thou  here  retumest  not  before 

three  minutes  space, 
ril  lace  thy  puny  hide  with  sounding 

strines, 
Thou  peswlent  yarlet  vile. 


^oy.— Well,  you're  all  as  much 
afraid  as  I,  at  any  rate. 
(Epnt  Boy.) 

Pistol, — A  small  whey  cur.  When 
I  was  of  his  years 
Through  deserts  full  of  dragons  had 

I  gone. 
And  horrid  caverns  dashed  with  dead 

men's  bones. 
The  present  youth  are  sluttish. 
{Re-enter  Boy.) 

Boy. — Oh,  as  I  breathe,  I'm  sure 
I  heard  him  stir.  I'm  certain  he*s 
only  feigning;  none  can  tell  what 
tricks  he  may  be  at 

Quick. — Alack,  poor  child,  his 
feigning  is  over ;  he  could  not  deceive 
me  there;  haven't  I  seen  folks  die 
before  now,  and  had  my  troubles  and 
afiSictions,  and  sittings  and  watchinga 
with  my  first  husband,  Quickly,  a 
good  soul,  who  died  of  an  information 
on  the  chest  only ;  but  strong  and  in 
health  withal,  thanks  be  to  God, 
who  is  sleeping  above  his  father  in 
Bow  church-yard,  being  both  mortal ; 
and  a  widow  I  am,  that  have  been 
better  to  do  subsequently  than  now — 
but  that's  past  and  gone.  Ah,  no — 
feigning  ! — by  no  means ;  for  when  I 
gave  him  bis  two  'parents,  which  the 
leech  from  Rhubarb-lane  ordered  him, 
and  a  thimbleful  of  sack  to  wash 
them  down,  he  put  the  cup  away 
with  his  only  living  hand. — ^Was  that 
feigning  1  No  ;  don't  tell  me  what 
death  is — no. 

Bard, — The  hostess  is  right;  his 
limbs  were  parabolic  toward  the 
close. 

Quick, — His  hands,  on  the  faith  of 
a  true  woman — yes,  last  night,  the 
left  previously  the  other.  When  I 
felt  them  this  morning  there  was 
not  the  least  altercation  between 
them. 

Nym. — Come,  bring  his  garments 
hither. 

Bard, — Ay,  there's  his  outward 
casing— his  inner  was — well ! 

Doll,  — I'll  take  the  spangles  oflf  his 
doublet,  and  sew  them  on  my  kirtle. 
Won't  they  look  rare  at  Bartholomew 
fair. 

Pistol, — His  sword  is  mine.    I'll 
hew  my  way  through  France 
And  armies  multitudinous  with  this 

blade- 
It  fits  my  hand.    Death  follow  close 
my  heels. 

Bard, — Give  me  his  corkscrew;  he 
kept  it  in  his  right  pocket  ever— aye, 
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here  it  is.    A  better  weapon  never 
opened  bottle. 

NynL—Lock  you,  here's  a  paper. 
What  may  it  be  1 

Bard. — May  I  never  taste  Cuiaries, 
but  it*8  his  jest-book,  and  here's  some- 
thing charactered  therein. 

Quick.— Ohy  read,  read,  good  Bar- 
doloh. 

jBard. — Fetch  me  the  light;  I  can 
scarce  disciple  the  words — indeed, 
they  are  so  stained  with  sack  as  to 
be  perfectly  intelligible.  By  the  Mass, 
it's  his  will. 

FigtoL — Progress.  First  from  the 
tankard  oil  thy  tongue. 

JBard.  (reads).^''  I,  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  being  in  good  wind  and  appe- 
tite this  June  forenoon,  do  make, 
whQe  waiting  for  dinner,  this  my  first 
will  and  testament,  in  manner  follow- 
ing, that  is  to  say :-— Upon  the  Prince, 
I  bestow  mv  wit  well  knowing  it  is 
the  quality  he  lacketh  most  of;  to  the 
honest  wenches  now  roasting  me  a 
capon,  I  leave  my  love — ^better  to 
them  than  a  million;  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  I  bequeath  my  com- 
mand of  countenance,  wherewith  that 
foolish  old  man  may  the  better  make 
his  stupidity  pass  for  gravity ;  while 
upon  my  followers,  Nym,  Bardolph, 
and  Pistol,  I  bestow  the  world  in 
general,  and  whatsoever  they  can  take 
therein. 

"J.  Falstapp,  Knight.** 

Quick, — And  not  a  word  about  the 
empty  bottles) 

JBard, — No,  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick. — ^Ah,well !  But,  hark !  what 
knocking's  there  ?  Run,  boy.  Hand 
me  the  Canaries  first  This  is  the 
undertaker,  I  warrant  We  mustn't 
let  our  spirits  sink  when  business  is 
to  be  done. 

{Enter  Undertaker). 

Und.—A  fair  nicht,  gentle  folks. 
Well,  and  so  the  bmly  Captain  is  no 
mora 

Quick, — ^A  stool,  a  stool  for  the  good 
master — stir  the  fire,  Nym.  And 
how  is  the  night  I  prithee ;  and  how 
thrives  your  trade— weU,  I  hope? 

Und. — Bad  times,  Mistress  Quick- 
ly, bad  times— wholesome  weather, 
marry. 

Quick— Comey  you  must  take  a 
taste  of  something.    A  cup  here,  ho  I 

6^1^.-- Truly,  1  thank  ye  — my 
spirits  are  but  faint 

^uicfc— Draw  to  the  fire,  if  it  so 


please  you—and  bo  are  ours — death 
in  the  house — death  in  the  house, 
ffood  Master  Hammertack.  Come,  a 
drink ;  you  do  seem  but  low,  that's 
the  truth. 

Und, — I  am  so!  and  no  marvel 
either,  my  masters.  I've  just  passed 
the  new  church-yard,  over  against 
Cheap  End;  three  months  is  it  finished, 
as  I'm  a  living  man,  and  not  a  grave 
in  it  yet — a  disheartening  sight  for  an 
honest  tradesman  with  a  large  family. 

Quick. — ^Truly,  a  fine  season  is  but 
a  bad  time  for  your  trade,  but — iruat 
in  Qod. 

Und. — Three  months  finished,  and 
not  a  grave  in  it  yet— why,  what  is 
the  world  coining  to  ? 

Quick,-— Ayej  what  indeed  {refilling 
his  cup).  But  come,  don't  ^ve  in — 
another  taste  of  Canaries— it  won't 
harm  you— a  quiet  drink. 

Una.  {drinking). — You  look  mar- 
vellous well,Mistress  Quickly  ;  i'  faith, 
a  sweeter  sparkle  in  the  eye  and  a 
fresher  colour  I  never  see. 

Quick. — Ah  !  grief,  grief.  Master 
Hammertack  vnu  give  the  cheek  a 
carnation  in  good  sooth,  la. 

Und. — And  how,  if  it  please  you, 
did  the  good  knight  die? 

JBard. — Why,  truly  master,  he  was 
a  free-blooded  gentleman.  Lived 
well  at  all  times — a  great  frame,  sir, 
till  these  latter  years,  when  he  was 
not  able  to  bear  as  many  cups  as  in 
his  manhood.  Nothing  but  this 
caused  his  death  ;  if  wine  gives  a 
fever,  wine  alone  can  cure  it — ^thaf  s 
my  creed. 

Quick. — ^And  a  proper  saying,  too. 
What  can  better  or  a  morning,  when 
qualmish,  than  a  tankard  of  ale 
spiced? 

£/n</.— Certainly.  Afree-lived  gen- 
tleman, Lieutenant — I  respect  him  so. 
Many  of  my  best  customers  were  of 
his  maka  I  have  now  on  my  books 
— not  that  it  becomes  an  humble 
tradesman  to  boast— Sir  Toby  Cara- 
buncle,  of  Willow  Grange ;— went  off 
quietly  on  Thursday  morning,  as  I'm 
told,  after  a  dinner  with  their  worships, 
the  Masters  Aldermen  at  Bow;  and  I 
have  got  my  order  for  a  lead  and 
outside  oak  two  inches  thidc,  with 
silver  gamishings  and  motto.  It  will 
be,  though  I  say  it,  the  greatest  thinjc 
I  have  yet  dona  Truly,  these  last 
nights  I  have  lain  awake,  inventing 
and  inventing ;  it  was  but  yester  eve 
I  hit  upon  the  fitting  idea,  and  to 
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Bpeak  honeBUy,  mv  mind  is  a  good 
deal  shaken ;  out  then  for  a  good  man, 
and  in  the  way  of  trade,  I  never  spare 
myself. 

0«*ci:.— Yea—with  respect— what's 
a  night  or  so's  waking  for  a  good  man, 
like  Sir  Tobyl  I've  heard  from  the 
carrier  folk  he  had  the  lai^gest  cellars 
in  his  parts. 

tW.— And  so  he  had.  But,  sweet 
friends,  to  whom  am  I  to  look  for  re- 
imborsement  in  this  present  matter  1 

Fittol, — Pocket  thy  fears,  and  get 
thy  purse  in  hand, 
Gorgonian  ghoul — 
The  King,  the  noble  wight— ^  pays 
for  all. 

Und, — Heaven  send  his  majesty  a 
happy  ending  ;  and  so,  with  your 
leave,  1  will  ascend  me  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  body,  and  take  its  compass, 
^©i/icl::— A  li^t,  a  liffht  here.  {Exit 
Undertaker),  Dear,  dear!  he  is  no 
more  afeard  than  I  would  be  of  tap- 
ping a  hogshead  of  Malmsay—ay, 
the  use  is  aU. 

DoU,  (yatwiincr).— Ah— a— a— a,  I 
feel  veiT  melancholic. 

Quick. — So  much  the  better,  for  to 
drink  when  we  are  merry  is  but  a 
waste  of  wine.    Come,  your  cup  again. 

DolL — Not  another  drop  for  me. 

Quick. — (Jo  to,  you  must— what's 
a  half-pint  between  two  weak  women? 

Doll, — ^Well,  for  company's  sake,  I 
won't  off. 

(Re-enter  Undertaker,) 

Und, — The  knight's  interment 
should  be  rapid,  my  masters.  Man  is 
but  mortal,  and  now  I  bethink  me  I 
have  a  shell  which  is  his  size  to  a 
hair ;  a  costly  matter,  trust  me,  and 
of  most  admirable  workmanship — 
ordered,  indeed,  expeditiously  by  the 
heir  of  a  great  man,  who,  alas !  recov- 
ered out  of  time.  For  half  a  year 
*t  has  been  on  my  hands — but  all  are 
bom  to  disappointment. 

Bard, — Well,  a  better  and  a  wittier 
clay  will  never  fill  it  than  my  old 
master's. 

C/'nd— Fact,  Lieutenant— fact  But 
regarding  the  Knight's  remains,  I 
would  council  a  speedy  earthing ;  man 
is  but  mortal ;  and  the  less  delay,  the 
less  decay.  What  say  you,  good  Lieu- 
tenant? 

Bard, — Predestination  is  the  thief 
of  time. 

Quick, — ^Aye,  true,  true. 


Und, — ^Then,  m  v  familiars  will  visit 
you  at  six,  with  all  thinfi^s  comfortable 
and  in  readiness.    {Exit  Undertaker), 

Quick, — A  fair-spoken  man,  truly, 
and  a  wise;  but  come,  bar  up  the 
door,  boy,  for  i'  faith  we  must  sit  up 
through  the  night.  Come,  draw  close 
to  the  fire — another  cup,  and  then  to 
sleep. 

JSard,  {coming  in  from  the  door),— 
It  snows. 

Quick, — ^Marry  then,  throw  more 
logs  on  the  hearth. 

Z>oW.— Hush!  what's  that? 

Quick. — ^What,  sweetheart— don't 
say 

DolL — ^May  I  never  wear  tafBta 
again,  but  I  heard  something  stir  o'er- 
head! 

Quick, — In  heaven's  name.  Mistress 
Doll,  what  mean  you  putting  one  in 
such  tirrits  and  frights? 

Doll  {listening).— It  was  nothing. 

Quick, — ^Well  said,  there's  a  good 
heart — no,  of  course. 

Nym, — ^The  drink  has  made  me 
£aP  :  it's  my  humour  to  have  a  doze. 

Bard, — ^And  mine,  comrade. 

Pm^o^.— What   saith   the   night? 
HathChronos  lost  his  tongue? 
Methinks  three  hours  have  fled  since 
clock  hath  chimed. 

Quick, — The  last  was  four. 

Bard. — No,  three. 

Quick,— "^oi  while  I  listened,  be  it 
as  it  may. 

{They  sleep). 
Clock  strikes  five. 

Doll,  (awaking), — Oh— ho— o— o  ! 
There  goes  five  o'clock.  Good  lack, 
I  wish  the  corpse  was  well  out  of  the 
house;  that  bell  is  always  rousing 
one.  What  business  has  a  church  so 
near  a  tavern?  Tfaith,  it's  anything 
but  pleasant — in  faith,  it's  awful  to 
be  the  only  one  awake:  but  I  am 
aweary,  and  will  to  sleep  again. 
Oh— no — 0— o! 

Clock  strikes  six. 

Quickly  (awaking).  —  Marry,  six 
o'clock.  How  fast  time  flies  when 
one's  asleep!  How  sound  they  are 
all,  and  Bardolph's  face  is  grilled 
doubly  red  with  the  fire.  How  strange 
and  silent  is  the  room  overhead— just 
as  he  were  listening,  for  all  the  world. 
{Goes  to  the  windot^.  Lord !  the  earth 
is  as  white  as  a  shroud  ! 
Knocking. 
(Scene  closes). 
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k  BRETON  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 


Who  could  have  possessed  a  more 
attached  or  more  gifted  pupil  and 
friend  than  Socrates  did  in  that 
paragon  of  intellect  and  foresight, 
JPlato  of  the  broad  shoulders  ?  Yet 
we  know  he  made  use  of  this  expres- 
sion in  reference  to  his  Boswell, 
"  What  absurdities  this  young  man 
makes  me  utter?"  So  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  appearance  of  one 
of  these  pestilent  little  18mos  in  red 
wrapper  covers,  marked  "Charles 
Dickens,"  or  the  "Hon.  Beiyamin 
Disraeli,"  or  "Thomas  Carlyle,"  or 
other  often-heard  name,  is  not  alwavs 
hailed  with  unmixed  pleasure  by  tne 
writer  to  whom  it  is  devoted.  But 
there  are  no  men  with  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  lives  the  reading 
public  desire  more  to  be  acquainted, 
than  with  those  of  writers  who  have 
afforded  interesting  or  amusing  occu- 
pation for  their  leisure  hours.  Yet, 
m  general,  biography  of  any  other 
class  affords  more  material  in  respect 
to  incident  and  interesting  detail  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions.  The  life 
of  the  author  of  "  Pickwick,"  by  him- 
self, would  be,  if  he  indulged  exclu- 
sively in  his  good  vein,  more  amusing 
and  interesting  than  any  work  of 
fiction  that  has  come  from  his  "  fine 
golden  pen."  There  is  some  pictur- 
esque variety  in  the  life  of  our  Breton 
novelist.  He  has  been  long  before 
the  French  public,  and  the  "Duke's 
Motto"  and  "Bel  Demonio"  are  in 
the  minds  and  mouths  of  British 
playgoers,  and  are  in  req^uest  at 
British  libraries.  Besides,  his  works, 
though  marked  occasionally  by  ab- 
surdity and  extravagance,  are  free 
from  loose  morality  and  irreligion, 
are  picturesque  in  the  descriptive 
parts,  possess  a  rough  sort  of  humour, 
and  always  present  an  interesting  plot 
He  is  now  forty-six  years  and  some 
months  old,  having  been  born  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Brittany  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1817.  In  one  of 
his  wildest  stories,  "Le  Jeu  de  la 


Mort,"  he  gives  a  most  amusing  sketch 
of  the  neighbouring  picturesque  old 
town,  Vitri,  amusing  his  readers  with 
the  idea  of  its  having  gone  to  sleep 
one  evening  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
woke  up  yesterday.  We  have  given 
the  passage  in  full  in  an  article  on 
"Souvestre  and  Brittany"  in  this 
Magazine.  He  was  found  by  his 
early  preceptor  much  more  attached 
to  the  exercises  of  VEcole  Buis- 
soniere*  than  those  of  L'Ecole  d'Ecri- 
ture,  and  was  not  much  of  a  favourite 
with  his  superiors  or  fellows  in  the 
college.  In  several  of  his  works  he 
takes  a  comic  revenge  for  some  of  his 
early  wrongs.  Professor  Quandoqui- 
dtm,  his  earliest  tutor,  has  not  es- 
caped. Dr,  B limber,  or  Feeder,  B.  A., 
was  never  so  devoted  to  the  old 
Romans.  He  gave  his  twelve  small 
children  names  from  Latin  families, 
and  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  bid 
Paul  kneel  down,  he  could  find  no 
more  simple  instrument  than  the  fol- 
io wing  sentence  to  effect  it,  "  Prostrate 
yourself  in  the  attitude  which  alone 
befits  a  delinquent :"  and  if  the  de- 
linquent hesitated,  he  would  add,  "  I 
shall  invoke  the  assistance  of  a  ser- 
vitor to  expel  you  by  main  force,  and 
thus  give  you  a  practical  kno\*  ledge 
of  the  declension  of  the  participle 
expulms,^* 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  July 
Revolution,  professors  and  pupils  did 
not  lose  much  time  about  displaying 
tricolor  favours  on  their  persons. 
Not  so  the  hard-headed  young  Bre- 
ton, whose  home  was  a  nest  of  loyalty 
to  the  institutions  of  old.  Not  being 
able  to  conquer  his  strong  and  very 
numerous  opponents  of  tne  new  re- 
gime by  buffets  of  fist  or  ram-charges 
of  head,  he  patiently  took  his  beat- 
ings, and  would  have  died  on  the  spot 
sooner  than  acknowledge  the  godless 
and  selfish  king  of  shopkeepers. 

His  mother  at  this  time  retired  to 
an  old  manoir  of  hers  at  the  bottom 
of  Morbihan,  and  to  this  house  re- 


♦  "  School  among  the  Bashes^"  where  the  sciences  taaght  consisted  of  "  Prisonera' 
Base,"  "  Fox  and  Hounds,"  &c. 
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paired  man^  malcontents.  Paul  was 
eren  {promised  a  carbine  when  an 
imeiUe  in  expectation  should  occur. 
While  his  feelings  were  in  a  delight- 
ful state  of  excitement)  the  rural 
police  paid  a  visit  to  the  mansion  on 
some  indiCFerent  business.  The  young 
Codes  oj)enly  defied  them,  but  the 
chief  taking  him  by  the  ear,  led  him 
to  his  mother  and  req^uested  her  to 
pve  him  a  whipping  if  he  did  not 
behaye  better. 

The  novelist  has  produced  several 
of  the  old  Armorican  legends,  heard 
at  the  large  fireplace  of  this  old  cha- 
teau, such  as  the  "White  Lady," 
"  Goodman  Poverty,"  the  "Fine  Cha- 
teau of  Cocquerel,  the  "Night  Beau- 
ties," and  the  "Mar^chal  Gille  de 
Raiz,"  the  Armorican,  perhaps  the 
original.  Blue  Beard- 
When  the  young  enthusiast  climbed 
to  his  dormitory,  with  his  imagination 
inflamed  by  fireside  narratives  of  the 
days  of  old,  he  would  never  willingly 
let  the  candle  be  removed,  for  as  soon 
as  the  physical  light  was  extinguished, 
in  came  funereal  torches,  and  the  De 
Frofandu  began  to  be  chanted.  A 
cousin  of  his,  a  fair,  young,  and  ami- 
able lady,  who  had  occupied  the  same 
chamber  some  time  before,  was  sure, 
as  soon  as  the  candle  was  put  out,  to 
see  seven  lamps  arranged  on  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  to  be 
aware  of  an  interior  voice  recom- 
mending the  renunciation  of  earthly 
ciyoyments.  The  continuance  of  these 
phenomena  sent  her  to  the  cloister. 

The  honourable  stock  from  which 
Paul  traces  his  descent  were  distin- 
guished among  the  judicial  dignitaries 
of  Rennes.  He  received  a  legal  edu- 
cation, and  even  reached  the  privi- 
ly of  partly  pleading  a  cause.  He 
was  appointed  to  defend  a  stealer  of 
fowl,  and  having  given  the  subject 
his  entire  attention,  and  divided  his 
oration  into  three  parts,  and  got  into 
the  centre  of  the  first,  as  he  supposed 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes  would  have 
done,  he  was  gratified  by  a  general 
breaking  out  of  laughter  among  the 
court  authorities,  and  hearing  the 
judge  exclaim,  "Enough,  Mr.  Paul, 
wenave  made  up  our  minds."  But 
the  lover  of  his  neighbours'  fowl  was 
80  excited  by  the  defence  only  just 
entered  on,  that  he  enthusiastically 
proceeded  to  enlighten  the  judge,  the 
audience,  and  the  gens-d'armes  on  the 
approved  mode  of  cairying  off  ducks 


and  geese  without  allowing  them  to 
cry.  His  unfortunate  advocate  made 
si^s  to  him  in  vain.  Profession^ 
pride  carried  him  on,  till  the  judge 
ordered  him  to  stop,  and  inflicted  on 
him  the  maximum  penalty  of  his  of- 
fence. Paul  left  the  court  in  fury, 
flung  his  cap  (d  la  franqaise)  over 
the  mills,  and  determined  he  would 
trythe  life  of  a  man  of  letters  in  Paris. 

He  was  not  ill-provided  for  on 
his  entry  into  the  modern  Corinth, 
and  began  in  his  modest  garret  to  do 
as  all  other  prose  humorists  did  be- 
fore him,  viz.,  to  write  a  tragedy.  One 
of  his  college  comrades,  who  had  in 
school-days  given  him  more  than  one 
beatinff,  dropped  in  when  he  was  near 
the  end  of  his  first  act,  and  borrowed 
his  ready  money,  promising  payment 
next  day.  As  he  forgot  the  fulfilment 
of  his  word,  Paul  called  on  him,  but . 
the  fellow  only  laughed  at  his  green- 
ness. This  was  so  little  what  the 
hasty-tempered  lender  expected,  that 
he  bestowed  on  his  shameless  jaws 
a  pair  of  first-rate  bufiets.  A  hostile 
meeting,  and  a  ball  fixed  in  the  ras- 
cal's thigh,  was  the  consequence.  The 
money  was  not,  however,  recovered, 
the  wounded  man  unblushingly  re- 
marking that  he  needed  it  to  bring 
round  his  cure. 

Having  finished  his  tragedy,  and 
prepared  several  social  sketches  for 
the  papers,  he  sallied  forth,  but  no 
manager  would  read  the  drama,  and 
the  editors  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals  vowed  that  their  oflices  were 
piled  with  copy. 

Examining  the  advertisements,  he 
found  an  individual  in  want  or  an 
editor  for  a  paper  about  to  be  started. 
He  was  elected  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  and  did  not  think  it  too  much 
to  advance  400  francs  by  way  of  surety. 
He  was  appointed  associate,  editor, 
director,  nay,  cashier  itself;  but  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  first  num- 
ber, his  patron  walked  off"  with  the 
caisse  fcash  box),  so  there  were  no 
duties  left  to  discharge  either  as  edi- 
tor or  cashier. 

He  was  next  employed  by  a  bill- 
posting  company  to  inspect  the  dead 
walls  of  the  city,  and  report  on  pro- 
pitious vacancies.  He  was  not  ob- 
liged to  make  any  advance,  and  gave, 
great  satisfaction  to  his  employers, 
till  he  requested  his  first  instalment 
of  wages.  The  bureau  (Tajffichage 
looked  on  this  as  such  a  shabby  pro*. 
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cedure,  that  they  dismissed  him  on 
the  spot 

Ill-luck  does  not  last  for  ever.  He 
got  office  as  clerk  with  the  director 
of  a  score  of  incorporated  societies, 
with  capitals  varying  from  eight  to 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  millions  (of 
francs  to  wit).  His  patron  kept  in 
his  ante-chamber,  ten  negroes  arrayed 
in  white,  and  passed  for  a  nabob. 
The  clerk  was  to  receive  a  large 
yearly  salary,  but  he  only  touched 
the  quota  for  a  month,  his  employer 
in  that  time,  having  spent  {mange) 
thirteen  millions  on  negroes,  oysters, 
horses,  and  parasites. 

Eugene  Jacquot,  styling  himself  "  of 
Mirecourt,"  his  natal  town  in  Lbraine, 
a  decent  writer,  a  royalist,  and  an  old 
Christian  like  Paul  himself,  must  be 
quoted  at  this  point  of  our  hero's 
career. 

**  A  last  attempt  among  the  joamalista 
was  as  onsuccessfal  as  the  former  one. 
Yet  he  bad  in  his  portfolio  at  the  moment, 
a  portion  of  those  works  which  have  since 
obtained  such  soccesit.  Unfortunately  the 
Ethiopian,  Dnmas,  had  already  seised  on  all 
the  issues  of  the  feuilleton  by  means  of  his 
numerous  troop  of  collaboratenrs,  negroes 
even  as  he,  who  hoed  his  phrases,  ploughed 
his  chapters,  and  slavishly  abandoned  to 
him  their  harvest  of  volumes  and  glory. 
Paul  did  not  succeed  even  in  getting  a  page 
of  his  manuscripts  read.*' 

Bein^  too  proud  to  return  to  the 
protection  of  his  family,  and  having 
arrived  at  his  last  sou,  and  fasted  for 
two  days,  he  was  seen  by  his  con- 
cierge ascending  his  stairs  with  a  very 
tottering  step.  Next  day  no  one 
saw  him  descend,  and  when  they 
mounted  to  his  garret  the  day  after, 
they  found  him  lying  insensible  on 
his  mattress  with  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ"  by  his  side.  All  his  other 
books  had  been  sold  or  pawned. 

He  was  restored  to  the  emoyment 
of  life,  chiefly  by  the  devotedness  of 
a  young  woman  who  lodged  in  the 
house,  and  obtained,  in  a  few  days, 
the  office  of  corrector  of  the  press  at 
one  of  the  newspaper  offices.  He 
was  here  enabled  to  get  possession  of 
a  feuilleton  for  one  of  his  stories,  and 
his  time  was  soon  crowded  with  liter- 


ry  occupation. 
There  was  at  the 


time  in  Paris  a 
certain  literary  undertaker  who  pro- 
vided writers  for  editors  and  vice 
vfrsd.      This   man,   Antenor  Joly, 


entered  Paul's  apartment  one  even- 
ing, and  this  conference  ensued  : — 

"  •  Do  you  know  London  T  '  Not  a  bit' 
•Any  thing  of  English  literature?'  *A 
great  deal*  *You  are  our  man.  Begin 
this  moment,  and  write  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  "  Les  Myst^res  de  Londres  "  for  the 
Courier  Franfoh.*  *  Impossible!*  'Nothing 
is  impossible:  beg^n  at  once.*  'But!'  *No 
buts — what  is  that  you  are  scribbling  ?'  *  A 
romance ;  "  Les  Compagnona  du  Silence."  * 
Antenor  took  up  a  few  pages  of  the  freshly 
written  work,  read  here  and  there,  threw 
up  his  arms  in  ecstasy,  and  cried,  *  Here  is 
the  very  thing  we  need.  In  with  £nglish 
instead  of  French  names;  substitute  beer 
for  wine,  and  wo  are  in  the  heart  of  Grande 
Bretagne,  The  first  feuilleton  must  appear 
to-morrow.  Here  is  a  refresher'  (deposits  a 
couple  of  bank  notes  on  table).  *■  Sign  your- 
self Sir  Francis  TroUopp.  It  will  afford 
local  colour.* " 

The  success  of  "Les  Myst^res  de 
Paris"  had  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  editor  of  the  Courier  Francais  bo 
much,  that  he  commissioned  M.  Joly 
to  cross  the  Channel,  and  secure  some 
English  writer  to  furnish  him  with 
"  London  Mysteries^''  and  thus  abate 
the  prestige  of  his  rival.  The  coming 
man,  however,  produced  such  a  heavy 
mass  of  li^ht  reading  that  he  would 
not  admit  it.  But  the  announcement 
of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  pro- 
mised work  had  already  coloured  all 
the  dead  walls  of  the  city,  and  so 
Antenor  Joly,  stepping  out  of  his 
machine  like  Horace's  god,  brought 
Paul  to  the  rescue.  It  was  not  till 
the  first  volume  was  nearly  written, 
that  Feval  visited  London  ;  and  then, 
as  his  biographer  assures  us,  great 
houses  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and 
guides  and  policemen  conducted  him 
in  safety  through  casinos,  cider-cellars, 
and  the  dens  of  thieves.  He  made 
more  discoveries  in  a  month  than 
Benjamin  Bowbell  would  in  a  life- 
time. 

A  lord  coveting  his  neighbour's 
wife,  involves  the  mjured  husband  so 
in  money  embarrassments,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  bring  her  in  a  halter  before 
"  Milord  Maire,"  and  sell  her  to  the 
breaker  of  the  commandment  A  lady 
in  love  with  a  policeman,  pays  a  visit 
to  his  mother's  shop,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  him.  She  is  disappointed  ;  and 
leaving  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart, 
espies  a  beggar-woman  sitting  at  the 
door.  Love  inducing  sympathy,  she 
drops  a  sovereign  into  her  lap,  whis- 
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pering  at  the  same  time,  "  Priez  pour 
moi  et  pour  lui." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these 
specimens  that  Paul  cannot  sketch 
pictures  faithful  in  outline  and  colour, 
where  he  has  had  the  advantage  oi 
personal  inspection.  He  possesses  a 
liTely  and  powerful  imagination  :  his 
pieces  are  rich  in  colour,  and  he  has 
all  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  his 
story  under  his  eye,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  fingers,  during  the  entire 
progress  of  the  narrative,  letting  his 
readers  just  know  enough,  and  no 
more,  of  the  inter-relations  of  charac- 
ters and  events,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  eagerness  for  the 
result,  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest  in  the  portion  before  him  for 
the  moment  He  succeeds,  to  a  cer- 
tein  extent,  in  the  delineation  of  deli- 
cate, finely-strung  characters,  such  as 
the  blind  girl  in  "Le  Jeu  de  la  Mort." 
But  it  is  in  stirring  adventure,  descrip- 
tions of  grand  and  rugged  scenery,  dud 
the  evolving  of  rougn  and  opposing 
characters,  poshed  occasionally  to  the 
verge  of  the  grotesque,  that  his  ex- 
cellence is  felt.  He  is  completely  at 
home  in  his  Breton  scenes  ;  sketching 
the  peasant  character,  the  monotonous 
and  imbecile  fireside-chat,  the  cun- 
ning, the  parsimony,  the  obstinacy, 
and  also  the  good  qualities  of  the  pea- 
santry, as  no  one  but  a  man  of  talent, 
and  familiar  with  country  life  could 
do.  Here  is  a  touch  at  the  charms 
of  the  food  popular  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  the  middle  a^ 
before  referred  to.  He  is  describing 
the  qrovs  (groats,  ScotticiX  a  stirabout 
of  black  wheat,  made  so  tnick  that  it 
may  be  cut  like  bread. 

"  The  grous  arc  eaten  hot,  with  melted 
batter,  or  slummed  milk.  When  used  with 
extreme  moderation  by  a  person  furnished 
with  a  stomach  of  bronze,  the  grous  never 
cause  an  indigestion.  A  peasant  of  He  and 
Vilame,  who  sees  before  hun  a  good  piece 
of  grous  two  pounds  weight,  half  of  a 
pressed  sprat,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider,  holds 
those  poor  devils  in  great  pity  who  are  re- 
duced to  pdtes  de  fine  gra$^  Venetian  rolls, 
and  a  long-corked  b<^ittle  of  Bourdeaux." 

The  famous  grous  were  being  pre- 
pared in  the  kitchen  of  an  old  manoir 
belonging  to  the  terrible  "John  of  the 
Sea."  There  were  assembled  the  do- 
mestics and  several  neighbours,  who 
occupied  forms  round  the  great 
heartL  The  aged  woman,  Renotte, 
vas  spinning  with  one  hand,  and 


turning  the  grous  with  the  other. 
The  visitors  were,  the  neighbouring 
miller,  the  thatcher,  the  shepherd,  and 
the  lime-burner. 

"At  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  Renotte 
— exceUent  old  woman,  with  three  warts  on 
her  nose,  two  on  her  chin,  five  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a  nice  gray  moustache  on  each — had 
just  fuiished  a  history— the  famous  history 
of  the  bottomless  quarrj'-hole  into  which 
Monseigneur  the  Bishop  had  faUen,  with  his 
coach  and  four. 

"  The  company  knew  the  history  as  well 
as  Dame  Renotte ;  but  in  Brittany,  the  better 
you  know  a  histor>",  the  more  you  love  it. 

"  *  And  what  will  prove  to  you  all,*  added 
the  dame,  as  the  moral  of  the  story,  *  tliat 
the  quarry-hole  had  no  bottom,  is,  that  they 
never  found  either  the  coach,  or  the  horses, 
or  the  Bbhop.* 

"  Every  one  seemed  deeply  impressed  by 
the  lofty  truth  of  this  announcement.  They 
held  their  tongues,  and  listened  to  the  rain 
falling.  *"  Good  rain,*  said  Pierre  the 
thatcher.     Merieul    and  Fanchi  repeated 

*  Good  rain.*  *  That  is  the  good  truth,* 
added  Mathurin  Houin;  *ah,  faith!  that 
is  the  good  truth,  all  the  same  ;*  and  those 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  repeated,  as  if  re- 
hearsing a  part,  *Good  rain,*  or  perhaps, 

*  Ah,  that  is  the  truth!  Oh,  faith,  aU  the 
same ;  that  is  the  real  truth  !*  We  give 
this  as  a  carefully  studied  specimen  of  the 
conversation  of  the  Breton  farmers;  and, 
indeed,  must  add  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  accent  and  the  expressions,  the  caut- 
eries  of  some  Paris  salons  do  not  arrive  at 
deductions  much  more  transcendant** 

Then  is  mentioned  the  reason  of 
the  anthem  sung  in  praise  of  the  rain. ' 
Loch  Brehaim  nad  been  frozen  for 
some  days,  and  the  action  of  the  sluices 
Buspendeo,  and  business  stopped. 
The  deliverance  was  brought  by  the 
"good  rain ;"  hence  the  hymn. 

"According  to  the  strict  current  of 
thought  paramount  in  the  kitchen,  it  was 
a  thousand  to  one  that  the  next  enunciation 
after  the  *  good  rain*  would  be,  as  it  really 
was,  '■  There  wUl  be  apples  this  year,*  to 
which  Merieul,  Yvon,  or  Fancin  would 
add,  *  Very  likely,  indeed ;  aU  the  same,'  in 
order  that  Mathurin,  Houin,  and  M^chet 
might  wind  up  with,  *  Ah,  faith,  yes  to  be 
sure.* " 

If  Nicholas  Parker  Willis,  who 
never  forgave  Mrs.  Trollope  for  saying 
he  was  an  ugly  man,  had  driven  up 
the  steep  from  Gravelle  to  Vitre  in 
the  days  of  diligences,  he  would  not 
have  advanced  Irish  beggars  to  the 
bad  eminence  they  occupy  in  his 
magnificent  thoughts. 
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*'  In  the  name  of  moral  philosophy,  what 
is  to  become  of  post  horses  ?  Their  future 
lot  disturbs  the  slumbers  of  thinking  people. 
Will  they  succeed  in  securing  a  position 
among  the  omnibuses,  or  shall  we  find  the 
unemployed  and  malcontent  animals  abet- 
ting some  new  revolution  ?  Already  sus- 
picion has  fallen  on  them  in  reference  to 
the  injuries  done  to  the  rails  after  the  famous 
February  of  1848.  For  our  part  we  lay 
the  blame  on  animals  more  ignoble.  Let 
the  asses  talcc  no  offence ;  the  comparison 
does  not  apply  to  them 

"  The  ascent  spoken  of  served  during  the 
flourishing  days  of  coach  and  diligence,  as 
rendezvous  to  a  troop  of  young  Normand 
beggars,  turning  the  wheel,  and  chanting 
to  some  unknown  air,  and  with  an  inde- 
scribable Normand  accent,  this  strange 
distich — 

*  Charitais,  si  vous  plait, 
Pour  Tamour  du  bon  Dials.* 

**  They  girated  up  along  the  steep  incline, 
boys  and  girls,  with  no  more  idea  of  modesty 
than  if  they  were  royal  youths  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands.  They  bounded  in  the 
mud  with  enthusiastic  cries.  The  horses 
strained,  the  travellers  stopped  their  ears, 
the  conductor — this  imposing  personage 
whom  the  railway  is  about  to  extinguish  — 
borroi*red  the  postilion's  whip  to  frighten 
the  whirling  and  howling  mob.  All  in 
▼ain.  Under  the  burning  sun,  in  the  rain, 
in  the  snow,  the  young  Normands,  patient 
and  courageoos,  climbed  the  hill  on  their 


hands,  still  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
*  Cliaritais,'  &c, 

"  And  to  such  purpose  did  the  lay  and 
the  pantomime  work,  that  the  nurses  in  the 
rot<mdey  the  cattle-dealers  inside,  the  officers 
in  the  coupe,  yea,  the  very  bagmen  of  the 
impetiale,  urged  by  a  common  rage,  opened 
purse,  and  flung  on  the  road  a  shower 
of  sous.  Tou  would  suppose  that  the 
young  industriels  would  now  stop.  Ah, 
dear  friends,  little  you  know  the  Normands ! 
They  redoubled  their  contortions  and 
clamours,  convulsive  bounds,  ignoble  la- 
ments, frightfiil  miaulings — ay,  to  such  a 
pitch  that  we  have  seen  officers  drop  teara 
into  their  pocket-handkerchiefs.  And  uttU 
their  long,  yellow  hairs  sweep  the  mad,  their 
greenish,  yellow  eyes  laugh,  and  mode  you, 
and  their  harsh  voices  act  on  your  ear- 
drum like  the  teeth  of  a  saw." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  by 
quoting  the  dedication  of  "  Le  Comte 
Barbebleue." 

"  They  sometimes  ask  me,  my  dear  good 
mother,  why  I  am  always  speaking  of 
Brittany,  and  why  the  name  of  Rennes  ao 
often  escapes  my  pen.  It  is  because  yoa 
are  at  Rennes,  and  with  you  all  that  I  lore. 
I  speak  of  Brittany  and  Rennes,  because  I 
am  always  thinking  of  thee ;  because  my 
heart  is  with  thee,  and  because,  in  talking 
of  Rennes  and  Brittany,  I  seem  talking  of 
thee  or  to  thee.  I  send  thee  thb  book,  and 
if  it  gives  you  some  pleasant  honra  it  will 
be  my  greatest  success." 


NEW  EDIT0E8— SHAKESPEARE. 


"Save  me  from  my  friends!"  is  a 
prayer  which  many  a  man  has  per- 
haps been  tempted  to  utter  once  at 
least  in  his  lifetime.  The  higher  he 
has  stood  among  his  fellows,  the 
oftener  will  he  have  been  driven  thus 
to  vent  his  annoyance  at  the  well- 
meant  blundering  of  some  over-zeal- 
•  ous  admirer.  Even  if  a  man  of  any 
mark  escape  receiving  such  proofs  of 
friendliness  on  this  side  the  grave, 
his  good  luck  will  hardly  follow  him 
far  into  the  laud  of  shadows.  If  the 
gliosts  of  the  great  departed  could 
8[)eak  out  to  living  men,  whata  world- 
chorus  of  angry  utterances  would 
deafen  our  affrighted  ears!  From 
poets  statesmen,  warriors,  philoso- 
phers innumerable,  one  common  burst 


of  many-toned  upbraiding  would  re- 
veal the  truth  to  our  awakened  sen- 
ses, and  their  voices  would  be  heard 
imploring  us  to  save  them  from  their 
literary  mends,  the  writers  of  their 
lives,  or  the  expounders  of  their  men- 
tal utterances. 

He  who  of  all  the  company  would 
have  best  reason  for  crying  out  loud- 
est, would,  in  all  likelihood,  betray 
the  least  concern.  The  greatest  of 
English  poets  has  certainly  been 
handled  by  his  friends  with  special 
cruelty.  Correctors,  editors,  commen- 
tators, have  alike  conspired  to  do  him 
grievous  wrong  in  the  very  effort'  to 
set  him  right  with  the  world.  Few 
of  his  cotemporaries,  if  any,  met  from 
the  first  with  such  scurvy  treatment 


"  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,'*  edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.  A.,  J.  Glover,  M.  A^ 
and  W.  A.  Wright,  M.A.  Cambridge  and  Iiondon.  HacmilUo  &  Co.,  1863.  Tola. 
I.  and  II. 
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at  tbeir  printers'  and  publishers' 
hands.  Even  now  printers'  eiTors 
are  a  snare  and  a  vexation  to  many 
a  fastidious  author,  and  in  Shake- 
speare's day  the  correcting  of  the 
press  must  have  seriously  taxed  the 
time  and  patience  of  most  editors. 
But  he  who  would  carefully  wade 
through  a  few  of  Shakespeare  s  plays, 
as  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623, 
the  first  complete  reissue  of  the  great 
dramatist's  works,  will  feel  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  host  of  misprints  and 
faulty  readings  which  passed  the  re- 
vising hands  of  Heminge  and  Condell, 
the  avowed  friends  and  fond  admirers 
of  their  dead  workfellow.  And  yet, 
by  comparison  with  its  successor  of 
1632,  this  first  edition  seems  nearly 
faultless.  Between  this  and  the  older 
quarto  copies  of  several  of  the  plays, 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  in  point 
of  general  faithfuhiess,  each  edition 
having  its  own  errors  and  its  own 
virtues  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
As  for  the  later  folios  of  1663  and 
1685,  they  do  little  more  than  repro- 
duce the  feulty  readings  of  the  second 
foHo,  unimproved  by  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first 

So  fared  Shakespeare  in  the  stormy 
seventeenth  century.  With  the  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  began  a  new 
line  of  Shakespearean  editors,  who 
combined  revision  of  the  text  with 
explanatory  remarks  on  the  plays 
themselves.  That  men  like  Rowe, 
Pope,  Theobald,  Johnson,  deigned  to 
give  all  their  pains  to  searchins  out 
and  expounding  the  very  words  of 
their  common  original,  betokened,  in 
itself^  a  huge  advance  on  the  shal- 
lower criticism  which  led  the  Dry- 
dens  and  D'Avenants  of  the  former 
century  to  dress  up  the  "Tempest" 
after  their  own  fasnion,  and  to  fuse 
two  other  of  the  poet's  plays  into  one. 
That  their  toils  have  not  been  all  un- 
fruitful, it  would  be  sheer  illnature 
to  deny.  Pope,  for  instance,  however 
blind  to  Shakespeare's  rhytnm,  could 
hardly  help  making  some  happy 
guesses  at  his  author  s  true  meamng. 
Johnson,  again,  by  the  very  force  of 
his  own  strong  intellect,  wrought  out 
some  of  the  ablest  criticisms  ever  yet 
printed  on  the  faults  and  beauties  of 
the  mighty  master.  And  Theobald, 
himself  butt  of  the  Twickenham 
satirist,  and  of  several  others  who 
mistook  Pope's  envy  of  a  successful 
rival  for  honest  scorn  of  that  rival's 


dulness,  not  only  did  much  to  restore 
the  text  of  the  oldest  folios,  but  sug- 
gested also  a  larger  number  of  true- 
seeming  corrections  than  all  his  co- 
temporaries  put  together.  In  the  lat- 
ter respect  indeed,  no  one  of  Shake- 
speare's editors  can  be  said  to  have 
surpassed  him,  save  the  mysterious 
being  whose  manuscript  readings 
were  first  made  known  to  the  world 
some  eleven  years  back  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  himself  a  painstaking  worker 
in  the  Shakespeare  mine. 

But  the  good  done  in  this  way 
hardly  atones  for  the  accompanying 
evils.  The  happy  guesses  and  sound 
illustrations  seem,  on  thfe  whole,  so 
few  amidst  the  heaps  of  sheer  rub- 
bish through  which  you  have  to  fish 
them  out,  that  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  wish  the  whole  mass  of 
Shakespeare  literature  blotted  out  of 
sight,  if  only  the  first  editions  of  the 
poet's  plays  might  still  be  left  to  us 
m  all  their  rude  faultiness.  Such  an 
issue  mi^ht  spoil  the  business  of  many 
an  ambitious  editor;  but  few,  we 
think,  of  the  poet's  truest  admirers 
would  very  much  regret  a  loss  which 
would  anyhow  leave  their  master's 
image  free  from  any  worse  disfigure- 
ments than  those  caused  by  the  blun- 
dering of  its  original  painters.  The 
statue  would  stand  forth  in  its  olden 
glory— rough,  indeed,  and  imperfect, 
as  lacking  the  last  touches  of  the 
sculptor's  own  chisel ;  but  better  thus 
than  if  a  number  of  inferior  workmen 
had  tried,  by  turns,  each  after  his  own 
poor  fashion,  to  model  it  anew  on  the 
strength  of  their  alleged  acquaintance 
with  the  original  design. 

Such  an  issue,  however,  being  un  • 
likely,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a 
trifle  too  sweeping,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  try  a  sifting  process,  to  strain 
oflf  the  combined  results  of  editorial 
research,  and  cast  the  abundant  re- 
fuse into  the  sewers  of  oblivion  ]  An 
edition  of  the  text  of  Shakespeare, 
which  should  set  before  us  at  the  foot 
of  each  page  the  various  readings  of 
every  doubtful  passage,  would  be  a 
work  of  toil,  indeed,  out  of  lasting 
benefit  withal  to  the  cause  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism.  With  such  a  work 
before  him,  any  intelligent  reader 
might  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  like- 
liest reading  of  many  a  passage  which 
had  hitherto  puzzled  or  misled  him  in 
the  text  supplied  by  this  or  that  par- 
ticular editor.    The  more  curious  8tu- 
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dent  would  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  a  dozen  or  more  volumes 
to  discover  the  different  readings  of 
some  particular  line.  So  may  have 
thought  the  editors  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge Shake8peare,"on  the  merits  and 
defects  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enlarge.  At  any  rate,  thev  have 
already  within  a  few  months  pro- 
duced three  volumes  of  an  edition 
which  seems  to  answer  the  needs 
above  suggested,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
answer  the  hopes  raised  by  the  first 
announcement  of  its  approaching 
birth. 

For  the  time  and  trouble  necessarily 
bestowed  on  such  a  work,  let  us  offer 
the  editors  our  thankfullest  acknow- 
ledgments. If  they  have  here  and 
there  left  out  a  different  reading,  or 
misquoted  one  of  the  readings  given, 
error  is  natural  to  man ;  and  just  as 
these  gentlemen  "have  found  errors 
in  the  work  of  the  most  accurate  of 
their  predecessors,"  so  they  rightly 
claim  our  indulgence  for  like  short- 
comings in  their  own  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  in  their 
case  so  few,  that  we  might  far  more 
reasonably  wonder  at  not  nnding  more. 
As  far  as  the  foot-notes  to  this  edition 
are  concerned,  all  praise  may  be  given 
its  authors,  alike  tor  the  excellence  of 
their  design,  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
its  execution.  \i  is  only  fair  to  say 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  diligent 
reader  will  now  hold  in  his  own  hand 
every  available  clue  to  the  right  read- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  text,  so  far  at 
least  as  such  clues  have  yet  been  fur- 
nished by  the  editors,  commentators, 
critics,  of  some  two  centuries  and  a 
half. 

Some,  indeed,  might  wish  that  the 
editors  nad  done  their  weeding  a  little 
more  thoroughly,  even  in  respect  of 
textual  variations ;  while  others  will 
regret  the  omission  of  all  expUmatory 
comments  on  the  plays  themselves. 
A  careful  selection  rrom  the  criticisms 
of  such  men  as  Johnson,  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Goethe,  might  certainly  be 
worth  reading,  but  was  not  within 
the  aim  of  the  present  editors ;  nor 
will  it  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who 
would  rather  read  Shakespeare  him- 
self, than  the  best  things  written 
about  him  by  others.  With  regard  to 
the  other  point,  we  can  hardly  mur- 
mur at  a  ndness  of  collation,  which 
enables  us  to  compare  for  ourselves 
the  merits  of  many  different  conunen- 


tators;  to  smile,  for  instance,  at  Pope's 
clever  blundering,  and  admire  the 
happy  guesses  of  plodding  Theobald; 
to  test  the  judgment  of  our  latest 
editors,  and  to  wonder  at  the  general 
skill  displayed  in  darkening  many  an 
easy  or  perplexing  more  than  one  diffi- 
cult text  Take,  for  instance,  that 
corrupt  passage  in  the  oldest  editions 
of  the  "Tempest"— 

**  Like  one, 
Who  having  into  truikt  by  teHinff  qfil, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie,  he  did  believe 
He  was,  indeed,  the  duke.** 

Out  of  this  seeming  nonsense,  which 
theCambridge  editorsleave  untouched 
in  the  text,  other  commentators  have 
tried  to  make  sense  in  the  following 
different  wa3rs.  Instead  of  the  words 
above  italicised,  Hanmer  reads,  "lov- 
ing an  untruth,  and  telling  't  oft;" 
Warburton,  "having  unto  truth  by 
telling  oft;"  the  CoUier  MS.,  "hav- 
ing  to  untruth  bjr  telling  of  it;' 
while  Musgrave  coiyectures,  "having 
sinn'd  to  truth  by  telling  oft;"  and 
S.  Verges  proposes  to  alter  "  telling'* 
into  "  aueUing."  Of  these  five  read- 
ings, all  faithfully  given  in  the  foot- 
note, two  only  are  worth  a  second 
glance,  those,  namely,  of  old  Hanmer 
and  Mr.  P.  Collier's  unknown  correc- 
tor ;  and  of  these  two,  the  latter  only 
gives  a  reading  at  once  intelUgiblo 
and  thoroughly  grammatical,  yet  do- 
ing the  least  possible  violence  to  the 
received  text. 

Or  take  this  other  passage  from 
the  opening  scene  of  '^Measure  for 
Measure,"  as  printed  in  the  first 
folios : — 

"  Then  no  more  remmina, 

But  that  to  If  our  tuffidenof^  a»  fftmr  worlk 
it  abUy 

And  let  them  work.** 

This,  as  it  stands,  is  sheer  nonsenae. 
Let  us  see  what  the  commentators 
contrive  to  make  of  it  To  be^n  vrith 
the  present  editors,  they  print  the 
passage  as  if  a  line  had  been  lost  be- 
tween the  words  "sufficiency"  and 
"as  your  worth."  In  the  foot-note 
Theobald  comes  first,  with  the  sup- 
posed gap  thus  filled : — 

"  Bat  that  to  yoor  sufficiency  jfoic  add 
Duediiigm^." 

Hanmer  and  Tyrwhitt  follow  suit, 
the  last  four  words  being  changed  by 
the  former  into  ^^youjoyn  A  tciU  to 
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mrve  t£#/"  wbile  the  latter  reads  them, 
^*  you  put  A  zeal  as  willing.^'  John- 
son, retaining  the  one  line,  conjectures 
thus: — "But  that  to  your  suflBcien- 
cies  your  worth  is  abled."  Farmer 
proposes,  ''But  your  sufficiency  as 
worth  is  able  ;*'  while  Steevens  would 
read,  "Yoursufficiency  as  your  worth," 
&C.  By  Becket  the  overlong  line  is 
lengthened  into,  "  But  that  your  suf- 
ficiency be  as  your  worth  is  stable" 
Jackson's  reading  gives,  "  But  state 
to  your  sufficiency  as,"  &c;  which 
Singer  alters  into,  "But  thereto  your 
»amcien<gr,"  &c  The  Collier  MS. 
reads,  **  6ut  add  to  your  sufficiency 
your  worth."  Staunton  makes  two 
lines,  thus : — 

**  Bat  that  [te^derU^  hit  eammitdon}  to 
your  safficiency, 
Aftd,  as  your  worth  la  able,  let  them 
work;" 

while  Spedding  reads — 

**  Bat  that  to  your  sufficiency  I  add 
Commission  ample.** 

Out  of  all  these  readings  how  many 
will  bear  a  close  inspection?  Messrs. 
Hanmer,  Tyrwhitt,  and  Spedding 
merely  ring  some  trifling  changes  on 
Theobald's  version,  which  might  be 
the  true  one  if  two  lines  were  abso- 
lutely needed,  and  any  sense  could 
be  made  out  of  the  word  "able." 
Becket's  reading  is  sense  without 
metre,  so  is  tliat  of  Steevens:  while 
those  of  Farmer  and  Johnson  have 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
Of  Mr.  Staunton's  conjecture  we  can- 
not speak,  save  in  terms  of  unquali- 
fied censure.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
several  other  readings  invite,  without 
rewarding,  notice.  One  only  of  all 
we  have  quoted  claims  admission  in- 
to the  text,  and  that  is  the  reading 
of  the  Collier  M&  ''But  add  to 
your  sufficiency  your  worth  "  makes 
good  sense  according  to  Shakespeare, 
and  a  good  line  out  of  a  limping  one. 
The  Duke  had  just  been  telling  Es- 
calns  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
science  of  goyemment  than  the  Duke 
himself;  so  that 

*'No  more  remains, 

But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 

And  let  th«n  work.** 

In  other  words,  Escalus  was  to  take 
up  his  office,  armed  with  twofold 
powers — his  general  worth  as  a  man, 
and  his  known  "sufficiency"  as  a 
statesman.    By  this  reading  the  old 

VOL.  LXIIL— NO.  COCLXXIV. 


text  is  virtually  retained,  all  but  the 
word  "  able,"  which  certainly  seems 
to  have  no  business  there,  whether  as 
regards  the  meaning  or  the  metre. 
Let  us  hope  that  future  editors  will 
take  the  better  reading  provided  by 
the  Collier  MS.,  without  fear  of  being 
called  to  account  for  lopping  off  a 
superfluous  and  unmeaning  a^ective 
from  Shakespeare's  supposed  text. 

It  is  not  for  the  fulness  of  their 
collation  that  we  care  to  find  fault 
with  the  Cambridge  editors.  Nor  do 
we  greatly  demur  to  their  unswerving 
preference  for  the  most  modem  forms 
of  spelling,  or  to  their  retaining  many 
of  those  colloquial  phrases  which 
seem  to  sin  against  the  rules  of 
erammar.  Of  these  latter,  some  were 
doubtless  due  to  the  ignorance  or  the 
blindness  of  the  earliest  editors; 
while  others,  perhaps  the  most  of 
them,  were  either  purposely  used  by 
the  poet,  as  suited  to  particular  cha- 
racters, or  else  mark  the  prevalent 
usage  of  his  own  di^.  Still  there  are 
several  instances  in  which  the  afore- 
said gentlemen  have  carried  a  sound 
rule  to  an  unwise  excess.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote 
as  they  have  printed  from  "  Measure 
for  Measure '  — 

^Sbe  would  this  Angelo  have  married.** 

It  is  a  duke  who  speaks,  and  the 
word  "she"  has  been  rightly  changed 
to  "her"  both  by  Pope  and  Mr.  Col- 
lier's old  corrector. 

*'Haih  all  his  ventures  failed  ?*— Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  ili.  2. 

may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  an  original 
blunder,  or  rather  as  an  old  form  of 
the  plural  verb;  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  such  an  evident  misprint  as 
this  from  Act  il  of  the  "  Tempest  1" 

**  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  b^ins  to  crow?** 

Can  any  sane  person  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare wrote,  or  meant  to  write  with 
rope,  "Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian ;" 
or  else,  as  the  Collier  MS.  has  it, 
"  Which,  or  he  or  Adrian  1" 

"Corrections  of  mefre,"  say  the 
Cambridge  editors,  "are  avoided  even 
more  carefully  than  those  of  gram- 
mar." Here  a^in  we  have  a  good 
frinciple  sometimes  worked  too  far. 
t  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  rhythm,  still 
less  to  master  the  rhythmical  peculi- 

^^     ] 
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arities  of  an  Elizabethan  dramatist. 
Better  on  the  whole,  in  this  respect, 
to  follow  the  oldest  readings,  than 
to  err  with  thq^  who  would  trim 
Shakespeare's  yerses  into  close  ac- 
cordance with  the  metrical  ways  of 
Pope.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  with 
readers  of  verse  to  suppose  that  a 
line  in  any  given  metre  must  needs 
be  made  up  of  so  many  syllables  and 
no  more.  They  might  just  as  well 
say  that  a  bar  of  music  should  be 
determined  by  the  number,  not  the 
length,  of  its  notes.  In  fact  it  is 
the  number  of  feet,  or  accents,  not  of 
syllables,  that  tests  the  character  of 
an  English  verse.  All  people  with 
any  ear  for  poetry  know  that  the 
metre  of  "  Christaliel"  and  "  Parisina" 
is,  in  rhythmical  effect,  as  regular  as 
that  of  Gay's  '*  Fables"  or  Tenny- 
son's "Day  Dream."  In  each  you 
have  four  feet  or  accents  of  equal 
length  in  time,  but  of  different  lengths 
in  number  of  syllables.   These  lines — 

'^  But  it  fe  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  ParUina  has  left  her  hall,*' 

keep  essentially  the  same  measure  as 
Gay's  couplet : — 

**  Cdwards  are  cr(iel,  biit  the  brave 
Love  mercy  and  delight  to  save.** 

Among  our  later  poets  Browning 
and  Tennyson,  the  latter  less  spar- 
ingly, have  often  relieved  the  stately 
sameness  of  our  heroic  and  epic  me- 
tres, those,  namely,  of  Pope's  ^*  Iliad" 
and  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  the  use  of 
extra  syllables  here  and  there,  just  as 
musicians  make  two  "crotchets"  do 
service  for  one  "minim,"  or  two 
quavers  for  one  crotchet  Milton 
himself,  whose  fine  ear  never  failed 
him,  varied  his  blank  verse  with 
such-like  ripples  of  sound  whenever 
he  had  a  fair  excuse  for  so  doing. 
The  same  measure  was  handled  by 
Shakespeare  and  Massinger,  with  a 
freedom  generally  in  keeping  with 

J.I. -^nted  and  the  speaker's 

.  In  the  graver  parts 
ispecialiy  in  his  earlier 
rmer  used  that  free- 
lore  sparingly  than  in 
lings  and  more  comic 
nstance,  the  versifica- 
Comedy  of  Errors"  is 
ly  regular  than  that  of 
'  his  penultimate  work, 
luids  with  verses  which 
by  the  rules  of  syllabic 


prosody.  Here,  to  begin  with,  is  a 
speech  of  Prospero's  in  Acti.,  Scene  2. 

^My  brother  and  thy  ande,  calTd  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me — that  a  brother 

should 
Be  so  perfidious!  —he  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  aU  the  world  I  loved,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state;  as  at  that  time 
Throng  all  the  rigniories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so 

reputed 
In  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts 
Without  a  paralld;  those  being  all  my 

study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being 

transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  stadias.    Thy  false 

nncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me?" 

The  ninth  line  of  this  passage  la 
quoted  by  the  Cambridge  editors  as 
showing  a  superfluous  syllable  after 
the  central  pause.  But  in  fact  the 
line  is  as  metrical  as  any  other,  be- 
ing to  be  scanned  thus : — 

"  Without/  a  paral/lel ;  those/  being  aU/ 
my  study." 

The  second  foot  has  simply  three 
short  syllables  instead  of  a  short  and 
a  long  one,  is  a  tribrach,  namely,  in- 
stead of  an  iamb.  In  the  fourth 
place,  "being  aM"  may  be  taken 
either  as  an  anapcesi — two  short  svl- 
lables  and  one  lung— or  as  a  qxmd^ 
the  first  word  standing  for  a  mono- 
syllable. So,  too,  the  eleventh  line 
may  be  scanned  with  a  tribrach  in 
the  fourth  place,  or  else  '*  being"  may 
again  be  read  as  one  syllable.  The 
same  method  will  solve  the  diflSculty 
raised  without  reason  by  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Olover  in  such  lines  as 
this — 

'^  Obey  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  re- 
member ?**_!.,  2,  38. 

Or  this  from  the  same  scene — 


»»But  bless/edly/  holp  hi/ther. 
heart  bleeds!'* 


0./my 


the  '"thou"  in  the  first  line  being 
lightlv  touched  in  reading,  and  the 
^'  my  in  the  second  getring  mn  into 
the  next  word,  "heart"  For  the 
right  scanning  of  such  lines,  the 
theory  of  a  "middle  pause  "  seems  to 
uajnuch  more  superauous  than  the 
syllables  so  defined.  Greatly  as  the 
rules  of  English  differ  from  those  of 
Latin  or  Greek  prosody,  yet  the  me- 
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tres  of  Terence  and  Aristophanes 
might  sorely  have  famished  ^  the 
Cambridge  editors  with  some  better 
does  than  that  to  the  metrical  diffi- 
culties of  Shakespeare's  verse. 

Two  more  samples  of  what  they 
call  the  spare  syllable  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  may  easily  be  explained 
without  any  recourse  to  so  unlikely 
a  rule: — 

**  He  was  indeed  the  Duke,  oat  o*  the  suh- 
atatotioiL'*— L,  2,  103, 

is  simply  a  common  line,  with  two,  or 
say  three  odd  syllables,  not  in  the 
middle,  but  all  at  the  end  It  may 
indeed,  if  you  choose,  be  odled  a  re- 
gular Alexandrine,  like  many  more  of 
Shakespeare's  verses.  The  same  may 
£uriy  be  said  of  the  other  sample — 
^  With  mil  prerogative:  hence hu  ambition 
grondng.** — I.,  2,  105, 

which  may  also,  however,  be  read  as  a 
common  Une,  with  a  tribrach  in  the 
second  and  an  anapaest  in  the  fourth 
place.  Or.  a^in,  the  last  word, 
**  growing,  might,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  be  removed,  as  Steevens 
removed  it.  to  the  next  line,  which 
wants  a  pliable  to  lead  it  off.  But 
here  we  touch  on  another  point,  in 
which  these  editors  seem  to  have 
more  reason  on  their  side.  We  mean 
the  occasional  want  of  a  syllable  at 
the  beginning  of  Shakespeare's  lines. 

**  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year 
nnce.**— L,  2,  68, 

certainly  wants  a  head,  if  you  count  by 
^llables,  not  by  feet  or  accents.  But 
in  this  and  such  like  cases  the  seeming 
defect  is  rather  a  stroke  of  happy 
workmanship.  Dwell  slightly  on  the 
first  word,  and  the  line  seems  long 
enough.  In  the  shorter  measure  of 
Milton's  ''Allegro**  we  find  the  same 
licence  employed  with  far  greater 
freedom,  the  trochaic  lines  being 
largely  interspersed  with  iambic  ones. 
In  Shakespeare's  case,  too,  most  of 
the  headless  lines  follow  one  with  an 
odd  syllable  at  the  end ;  and  some- 
times, as  the  Cambridge  editors  say 
truly,  these  lines  come  in  with  marked 
effect,  as  in  the  following  triplet  from 
"  Measure  for  Measure."  The  last 
line  is  of  our  own  adding. 
^'Take  Mm  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him! 
Well  tonseyou 
Joini  by  Joint,  but  we  will  know  your 


Whatl  'anjnstr 
''Da^^Be  njt  to  hot;  the  Doke,*"  &c 


Other  of  Shakespeare's  lines  are 
maimed  in  the  middlej  after  a  pause 
in  the  sense,  as  thus  * — 

"  Make  the  prize  light    One  word  more ; 
I  charge  thee.  "—I.,  2,  452. 

Here  the  full  stop  acts  like  a  rest  in 
music.  Moreover,  the  first  half-line 
is  spoken  aside,  the  latter  half  aloud 
to  Ferdinand. 

In  the  other  sample  given  by 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Glover  we  recog- 
nise no  defect  at  alL 

^Dashes  the  fire  ont     O,  I  have  sof. 
fered" 

is  a  perfect  line,  because,  as  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  have  known,  the 
word  ''fire"  in  Shakespeare's  time 
was  as  true  a  dissyllable  as  "  heaven  " 
or  "power''  is  now  in  Tennyson's 
poetry.  The  old  spelling,  fier,  or  feier, 
IS  in  Itself  a  strong  proof  of  this.  In 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  it  is  made  to 
rhyme  with  '^liar."  Hence  such  lines 
as  these : — 

"  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand?** 
"Fire  that^s  closest  kept  boms  moat  of 

air— 
**Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  flre^  are  my 

daughters  " — 

must  be  held  to  move  as  metrically 
as  their  neighbours,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary  by  careless  cntics 
or  untuneful  editors. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  compare 
the  general  text  of  this  edition  with 
the  various  readings  offered  us  in  the 
notes,  that  we  feel  oftenest  tempted 
'to  find  fault  Indeed,  we  ima^ue 
that  few  modem  editors  have  rivalled 
the  present  in  the  badness  of  their 
text  It  is  nothing  to  say  in  answer, 
that  they  who  quarrel  with  the  text 
can  pick  and  choose  for  themselves 
from  among  the  notes.  You  can 
hardly  call  that  a  good  edition  which 
how  rich  soever  in  notes,  contrives, 
as  a  rule,  to  throw  all  the  worst  read- 
ings into  the  text  Nor  is  the  matter 
mended  by  the  avowal  made  in  the 
preface,  that  no  readings  are  admit- 
ted, because  the  editors  think  them 
**  better  grammar,  or  rhythm,  or  sense." 
Surely,  their  business  was  to  try  and 
mend  all  three  whenever  the  need 
for  so  doing  was  specially  ursent  It 
is  simply  absurd,  in  these  days,  for 
any  editor  to  stand  upon  too  slavish 
a  reverence  for  any  text  of  Shake- 
speare, however  old,  when  the  very 
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oldest  copies  swarm  with  manifest 
mistakes.  This  seems  to  us  the  sil- 
liest form  of  that  rage  which  some 
people  have  for  loving  and  praising 
old  things  merely  because  they  are 
old.  An  utter  fondness  for  the  oldest 
readin|^  mars  almost  every  pace  of 
an  edition  which  might  else  have 
left  us  little  to  desire. 

Whenever  the  old  quartos  or  the 
first  folio  are  not  unmistakably  at 
fault  in  grammar,  sense,  or  rhythm, 
by  all  means  let  us  cleave  to  the  old- 
est readings;  but  to  follow  them  in 
the  teeth  of  our  own  discernment,  of 
all  common  sense,  and  literary  ex- 
perience, is  to  do  a  great  injustice  to 
a  poet  remarkable — as  Coleridge  has 
well  maintained— even  more  for  his 
judgment  than  for  his  wit  or  his 
fancy.  In  Act  v.,  for  instance,  of 
the  '^^  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the 
old  text  is  thus  retained  by  the  pres- 
ent editors  : — 
^'Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  tkaU  ikou 

leap; 
Where  fires  thoa  find'st  nnraked  and 

hearths  answept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  bine  as  bil- 
berry; 
Onr  radiant  qneen  hates  sluts  and  slat- 
tery." 

Here  the  words  italicised  are  mani- 
festly wrong.  The  whole  passage 
whence  these  lines  are  taken  is  m 
rhymed  couplets,  from  the  few  lines 
first  spoken  by  Mrs.  Quickly  down  to 
the  song  of  the  masquers  pinching 
Falstaff.  The  editors  nad  the  choice 
of  two  good  readings  :  that  of  the 
Collier  MS.,  "when  thou'st  leapt j** 
or  that  suggested  by  the  Collier  MS. 
to  Mr.  Singer,  "having  leapt;"  either 
of  which  restored  the  rhyme  and  im- 
proved the  grammatical  meaning.  Of 
the  two,  perhaps  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
ffives  the  more  Shakespearean  text 
But  here,  as  in  scores  of  other  places, 
they  have  sacrificed  sense,  grammar, 
rhvthm,  to  an  absurd  tenderness  for 
old  readings 

Take  another  instance  from  "  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,"  Act  L,  Scene  3. 
Says  the  Duke,  according  to  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Glover : — 

*^  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting 

laws, 
The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong 
weeds. 


Which  for  this  fourteen  yean  we  havti 

\et»Hpy 
£^en  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  care, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.** 

Who  ever  heard  of  "bits  and  curbs'* 
governing  headstrong  "weeds?"  Of 
course  Shakespeare  wrote  "steeds," 
an  amendment  given  both  by  Theo- 
bald and  the  Collier  MS.*  The  word 
"slip,"  a^in,  is  clearly  a  misprint  for 
deepy  as  shown  by  the  rest  of  the 
passage  quoted.  It  is  not  the  weeds 
that  have  been  let  Wtp,  but  the  laws 
that  have  been  let  sleep,  like  an  old 
lion  left  to  slumber  in  his  cave.  For 
this  latter  improvement  we  have  the 
threefold  authority  of  £>avenant,Tbeo- 
bald,  and  Mr.  Collier's  folia 

In  "Love's  labour's  Lost,"  Act  iv., 
Scene  3^  we  find  the  following  non- 
sense given  on  the  strength  of  old 
readings : — 

*'0  paradox!   Black  is  the  badge  of  heD, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  9ck«>l 
of  night, 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens 
wdL** 

What  on  earth  means  "the  school  of 
night "  here  1  Warburton  and  Theo- 
bald had  suggested  "scowl:"  Hanmer, 
"stole;"  the  Collier  M&,  "shade  ;" 
and  the  present  editors  themselves 
have  offered  "suit"  Any  one  of  these 
readings  would  have  made  sense, 
while  that  of  the  Collier  MS.  seems 
nearest  the  original  thought.  In  the 
next  line  the  same  corrector  reads 
beauty's  best,  which  is  intelligible,  in- 
stead of  beauty  s  crest,  which,  here  at 
least,  has  no  meaning. 

True  to  their  principle  of  following 
the  oldest  copies,  the  present  editors 
have  spoiled  the  pretty  little  song  in 
"The  Merdiant  of  Venice  "—"Tell 
me  where  is  fancy  bred,"  by  foisting 
into  it  the  stage- direction,  "reply, 
reply;"  and  altering  "eyes,"  the 
reading  of  the  folios,  into  "ey^"  the 
reading  of  the  <}uarto&  And  this 
they  have  done  m  spite  of  the  fact, 
that  even  in  the  latter  copies  the 
words  "reply,  reply,"  stand  not  in 
the  bodv  of  the  song,  but  in  the  mar- 
gin. Through  a  like  want  of  ear  or 
common  sense.  Touchstone's  little 
snatch  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  is  made 
to  end  thus  : — 


•  Unless,  as  Mr.  S.  Walker  conjectores,  he  wrote.  **  wills." 
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Begone,  I  aay, 
I  will  not  to  weddii^p  toiih  thee  ;** 

although  the  Collier  MS.  supplies  the 
true  reading,  "bind  thee,"  to  rhyme 
▼ith  *"  leave  me  not  behind  thee,"  in 
the  first  half  of  the  stanza. 

In  the  same  play  we  have  the  old 
nonsense  of  the  folios  printed  again: — 

"Wai  yon  sterner  be, 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody 
droi»r 

Silvias  here  refers  to  the  headsman, 
who  "  first  begs  pardon  "  of  those  he 
is  gomg  to  sky.  Most  editors  have 
tried  to  make  better  sense  of  the 
passage,  but  the  b^t  reading  of  all 
IS  eiven  by  the  Collier  MS.—"  he  that 
kuU  and  lives  by  bloody  drops."  And 
yet  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wnght  have 
left  the  manifest  blunder  of  the  old 
copies  untouched,  as  if  it  were  a  point 
of  duty  to  preserve  the  blots  and 
stains  that  hide  the  master's  own 
original  touches. 

An  immense  number  of  lines  that 
seem  maimed  or  otherwise  faulty  in 
other  editions,  retain  all  their  old 
defects  in  this.  Before  laying  down 
any  fixed  rules  touching  the  anoma- 
lies in  Shakespeare's  versification,  it 
▼ere  as  well  to  see  if  those  anomalies 
could  not  be  cut  down  to  the  smallest 
number  allowed  by  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  poet  s  text  In  scores 
and  scores  of  places  the  seeming  de- 
fects have  been  amply  remedied  by 
the  toils  of  various  editors;  most 
amply  by  those  of  the  unknown  cor- 
rector, whose  mass  of  notes  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  Of 
these  latter  corrections,  the  greater 
number  speak  for  themselves  to  all 
who  go  through  them  carefully,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcry  raised  against 
their  discorerer  by  rivals  naturally 
loath  to  accept  his  estimate  of  their 
worth.  Let  us  take  a  few  instances 
at  random  from  the  plays  already 
published  by  the  present  editors.  The 
halting  line  m  Act  i., Scene  2,  of  "The 
Tempest"- 

**  Told  thee  no  fies,  made  thee  no  mistak- 
ings,  served" — 

is  turned  into  better  sense  and  rhythm 
l)y  simply  dropping  out  the  second 
"thee."  Again,  the  lines  in  Act  iv., 
'^      ,1- 


^  Sprmg  come  to  you  at  the  farthest 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest  I" 


are,  in  the  Collier  MS.,  restored  to  sense 
by  the  substitution  of  "rain"  for 
"spring."  In  Act  ii.,  Scene  1,  the 
same  corrector,  foUowins,  or  perhaps 
forestalling  Pope,  reads  "she  wr 
whom  We  all  were  sea-swallow  d," 
instead  of  the  nonsense  fondly  re- 
tained in  this  edition—"  she  that/rom 
wlwmy  In  Act  iv.,  Scene  1,  Prospero, 
according  to  these  editors,  says  to 
Ferdinand — 

"fori 
Have  given  yon  here  a  (hxtdoi  mine  own 
life," 

which  unmeaning  phrase  had  already 
both  by  Theobald  and  the  MS.  cor- 
rector been  duly  amended  by  reading 
thread iov  "third;"  the  allusion  to 
Miranda  being  thus  clothed  with  a 
meaning  enhanced  by  its  poetic 
beauty.  In  Act  v.,  Scene  1,  according 
to  the  present  edition,  Caliban's  mo- 
ther could  control  the  moon, 

**  And  deal  in  her  command  wUkaut  her 
power," 

although  the  Collier  MS.  had  amended 
the  blunder  by  giving  "  with  all  her 
power,"  instead  of  "without." 

The  maimed  line  in  Act  i..  Scene  3, 
of  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"— 

**I  see  yon  have  a  month's  mind  to 
them," 

ought  to  have  been  mended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  corrector's  reading 
of  nnto  for  "to."  And  Lucetta's 
answer  should  not  have  again  been 
printed — 

**  Ay,  madam,  yon  may  eay  what  sights 
you  8u ;" 

when  both  rhyme  and  reason  demand 
the  new  reading— 

"  Ay,  madam,  you  may  eee  what  sights 
you  think; 
I  see  things  too,  although  yon  judge  I 
wink." 

On  the  same  good  authority,  the  old 
reading  in  Act  u.,  Scene  4,  of  the  same 
play — 

"  I  know  the  gentleman 

To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation" — 

should  have  been  altered  into  ^^toealth 
and  worthy  estimation,"  especially  as 
the  idea  of  worth  is  carried  on  in  the 
next  line — 

"  And  not  withovt  tktert  so  well  reputed." 

In  Scene  4  of  the  same  Act  these 
editors  might  surely,  with  the  help  of 
Rowc,  Pope,  Theobald,  Malone,  and 
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the  Collier  MS.,  hare  filled  up  the  gap 
in  the  line  they  have  printed  after  the 
first  folio — 

**  Is  it  MMe  or  ValmAn€^8  pndse  7" 

Coald  they  not  have  given  as  with  the 
Collier  foho, — 

**  Isit  mine  own  or  Valentino^s  praise?** 

or  else  have  followed  Malone  in  read- 
ing, 

**  Is  it  her  mien  or  Valentino's  praise?** 

And  why,  in  the  name  of  oonunon 
sense,  have  they  chosen  to  retain  the 
old  blunder — "For  love  is  still  most 
precious  in  itself—instead  of  accept- 
ing the  manifest  correction  of  the 
Collier  MS.,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  the 
line  before  % 

**  I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 
For  love  is  still  most  precious  to  itself.** 

Or  what  but  an  insane  fondness  either 
for  old  foUos,  or  else  for  far-tetched 
ideas,  warranted  the  reading  toeed,  in- 
stead of  "  wean,"  in  the  line  thus  cor- 
rected by  Rowe  and  the  MS.  anno- 
tatorl— 

'*  But  say  this  wean  her  love  from  Valen- 
tine." 

In  Act  iv..  Scene  3,  of  the  same 
play,  the  Cumbridge  editors  have 
failed  to  profit  by  the  unknown  cor- 
rector's reading  of  the  following  pas- 


"  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  ike  most  true  afftCtion»  that  ffou  bear ; 
Which,  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are 
placed,"  &c 

Tlie  line  italicised,  which  sounds 
Shakespearean  and  certainly  fills  up 
a  manifest  gap  in  the  sense,  is,  of 
course,  omitted  by  these  gentlemen, 
and  the  next  line  is  thus  made  to  re- 
fer to  the  ^evances  spoken  of  in  the 
first !  It  IS  hard  to  see  how  a  griev- 
ance could  be  virtuously  placed,  but 
the  sticklers  for  old  readings  must 
settle  that  point  among  them,  while 
we  proceed  in  our  search  for  sense 
and  Shakespeare,  in  places  where  both 
seem  wanting  alike.  A  line  in  the 
same  scene — 

'*  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter  ** — 

mkht,  with  the  unknown  eorrector*s 

aid,  have  easily  been  improved  into — 

**  Madam,  so  please  you  to  peruse  this  letter.** 

In  Scene  4,  of  Act  v.,  the  Collier 


MS.  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
mistake  of  the  old  reading—"  Thu 
sKadawy  (/^a^unfreciuented  woods,'* 
by  a  correction  as  simple  as  it  was 
happy.  But,  instead  of  printing  after 
him,  *'  Them  shadowy,  desert,  unfre- 
quented woods,"  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tors retain  the  harsh  obscurity  of  the 
older  reading.  Again,  W  reading  witli 
the  same  corrector — *'  These,  my  rude 
mates,"  they  would  certainly  have 
mended  the  doubtful  grammar  of 
the  following  lines  from  the  same 
speech  : — 

*^  These  art  my  mates,   that  make  their 
wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase." 

Why  the  old  reading,  "Will  ycm 
^o  an-hnres  /"  should  still  be  found 
m  Act  ii.,  Scene  1,  of  the  "  Merry  Wires 
of  Windsor,'*  we  cannot  easily  guess, 
since  Theobald  and  the  Corner  MS. 
alike  furnish  the  true  reading— "Will 
you  go  on  here  f "  A  little  rartber  on 
rage  is  still  made  to  stand  ^  so  firmly 
on  his  wife's  frailty"  althongn 
Theobald  has  printed  tnis  last  word 
"fealty,"  and  the  unknown  corrector 

fiven  the  same  sense  in  ''fidelity.*' 
n  Act  iii..  Ford  still  says,  "if  I  have 
horns  to  make  one  mad,"  although 
the  Collier  MS.  had  rightly  substi- 
tuted me  for  "  one.'*  And  in  the  next 
Act,  Evans  still  replies—"  No ;  Mas- 
ter Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play,"  as  if  he  were  the  schoolmaster, 
m  spite  of  the  Collier  folio's  correc- 
tion—faithful to  Sir  Hugh's  bad  Eng- 
lish—of "  let"  intojr^e.  Farther  on, 
in  the  same  Act,  Evans,  looking  at 
Falstaflf  disguised  as  a  witch,  oujrht, 
with  the  Collier  MS.,  Pope,  and  the 
oldest  quartos,  to  say — "  I  spy  a  great 
peard  under  her  muffler,"  whereas  we 
find  him  using  the  masculine  pronoun, 
as  if  he  knew  the  witch  to  be  a  man. 
Again,  in  Act  v.,  scene  6.  we  find  Fal- 
staff  still  called  "a  hodce-puddinff," 
whatever  that  may  be,  although  the 
Collier  MS.  has  fairly  hit  the  mark 
with  its  "  hog-pudding."  And  near 
the  end  of  this  Act  we  have  these 
lines  still  printed  as  of  old-— 

<*  And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  crtft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title  i^ 

and  yet,  for  this  absurd  tautology  the 
unknown  corrector  had  substituted 
the  more  intelligible  and  Shake- 
spearean amendment  —  "  unduteous 
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In  the  first  scene  of  "  Measure  for 
Measure/*  the  present  editors  decline 
to  fninish  us  with  sense  and  metre, 
bv  printing  this  line  as  it  stands  com- 
pleted by  Grant  White  :— 

'^Holdf  therefore,  Angelo,  our  plaoe  and 

power;"* 

the  latter  half  line  being  carefully 
omitted  as  a  superfluity.  Farther  on, 
in  Scene  3,  we  come  on  the  follow- 
in^  passage.  The  Duke  says  to  the 
Fnar^ 

^^J  hftve  on  Angelo  imposed  the  office, 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name, 

strike  home, 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  Ji^ 
To  do  in  slander." 

Out  of  se?eral  attempts  to  set  this 
passage  right,  none  can  b^r  ftiention- 
iDg  in  the  same  line  with  this  of  the 
folio  corrector : — 

"And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  ti^ 
To  dnuo  on  slander." 

That  is,  the  Duke*s  name  would 
give  Angelo  power  to  do  thinp  foreign 
to  the  Duke's  nature,  without  pro- 
voking slander  against  the  latter,  ^ut 
the  Cambridge  editors  leave  the  ori- 
ginal nonsense  in  the  text. 

Another  foolish  old  reading  meets 
us  in  Act  iL,  Scene  3 — "  Showing  we 
would  not  spare  heaven  as  we  love 
it,''  is  simple  nonsense,  which  the 
Collier  MS.  turns  into  excellent  sense 
by  reading  "sfrvf  "  instead  of  "spare." 

In  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,''  Act 
iv..  Scene  2,  the  line — "One  whose 
hard  heart  \s  buttoned  up  with  steel," 
has  had  its  missing  fellow  supplied  by 
the  unknown  corrector — 

^  Who  knawg  no  touch  of  mercy^camnot  feeV* 

Bnt,  as  usual,  in  the  present  edition, 
the  gap  remains  unfilled. 

Heaps  of  like  instances  might  be 
quoted  from  the  first  two  volumes 
alone  of  this  edition.  But  regard  for 
the  reader's  patience  forbids  our  offer- 
ing him  many  more.  In  Act  ii., 
Scene  1,  of  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,''  the  following  passage  had 
be<*n  thus  amended  in  the  Collier 
MS:~ 

"  And  then  comes  repentance,  and  with 
bis  bad  legs  falls  into  the  dnque  pace  faster 
and  faster,  till  he  tink  apace  into  his  grave." 

That  this  is  the  true  reading,  few 
will  doubt  for  a  moment,  who  remem- 
ber Shakespeare's  weakness  for  a  play 


upon  words.  The  Cambridge  editors, 
however,  persist  in  spoiling  the  pas- 
sage, by  leaving  out  the  word  "apace." 
In  Act  iii.of  the  same  play,  Ursula 
asks  Hero  when  she  will  be  married ; 
to  whom  Hero  in  the  Collier  MS. 
makes  rational  answer— "Why,  in  a 
day,  to-morrow."  But  the  old  non- 
sense, ^^everu  day^^  is  still  found  in 
the  text  of  the  present  edition.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  old  passage  in  Act 
iv.,  Scene  1 — 

"  Trust  not  my  age. 
My  rewrtnct,  calling,  nor  divinity ;" 

whicb  the  Cambridge  editors  have 
retained  for  all  its  nonsense,  in  spite 
of  the  unknown  corrector's  amend- 
ment— "My  reverend  calling ^"^  &c. 
The  next  scene  of  the  same  Act  has  a 
passage  thus  printed  in  this  edition: — 

*^  Fer^.— Let  them  be  m  tA«  handt. 
Con, — Off,  coxcomb!** 

although  the  true  reading  may  be 
found  m  the  Collier  MS.— 

**  Verg. — Let  them  be  hotmd. 
Con. — Honda  off,  coxcomb  l** 

In  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  i., 
Scene  1.  the  present  edition  retains 
^^  hither,  inst^  of  the  word  rightly 
inserted  by  the  folio  corrector  to  rhyme 
with  "  father, "  in  the  following 
stanza: — 

**  About  surrender  up  of  Aquitaine 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bedrid  father* 
Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 
Or  vainly  comes  the  admired  princess 
raiker.'' 

Farther  on,  Biron,  in  this  edition, 
uses  the  unmeaning  word  climh,  in- 
stead of  the  true  reading  thus  restored 
by  the  unknown  corrector : — 

"  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us 
cause  to  ckmt  in  the  merriness.** 

If  Shakespeare's  editors  would  not 
go  out  of  their  way  for  meanings  that 
lie  under  their  noses,  they  might  save 
their  readers  much  annoyance  and 
themselves  more  trouble.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  we  still  find"meMaa<'," 
where  common  sense  and  the  Collier 
MS.  bid  us  look  for  "messenger"  in 
Act  iii..  Scene  1,  of  the  play  last 
named? — 

**  A  fMitenger  well  sympathized ;  a  horse  to 
be  ambassador  for  an  ass.** 

And  what  earthly  plea  is  there  for 
printing  such  trash  as  ''perUauntlike^'* 
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in  Act  v.,  Scene  2,  where  the  Collier 
MS.  has  enabled  us  to  read  in  plain 
English— 

"  So  potent^  would  I  o^ersway  his  state."* 

And  what,  in  the  same  scene,  is  the 
meaning  of  "tfw^wnftfr«mountedare]" 
We  have  heard  of  mounted  encounter- 
erSy  and  so  writes  the  folio  corrector, 
who  again,  in  Act  v.,  Scene  2,  has 
brought  up  another  pearl  of  sense 
out  of  the  depths  of  that  unmeaning 
line —    . 

"O  poverty  in  wit,  kmg^i-poor  flout!" 

by  reading  the  last  words  ^^  killed  by 
pure  floiU"  But  here,  again,  the 
present  editors  reiect  toe  proffered 
jewd  with  a  wilfulness  for  which  we 
cannot  venture  to  account. 

Equally  perverse  are  they  a  little 
further tm, in  printing — "I  understand 
you  not ;  my  griefs  are  doMe,'*  when 
the  Collier  MS.  had  turned  darkness 
into  light  by  reading  '•''didly'  instead 
of  "double."  So,  too,  in  the  same 
page,  the  king  is  still  made  to  talk 
Dad  sense  and  worse  grammar,  thus : — 

"  The  extreme  parts  o/Htne  extreme^  farnu 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  sprad,** 

although  the  first  line  has  been  duly 
amended  by  the  folio  corrector  into 

'*The  extreme  parting  time  expressly 
forms;" 

the  full  meaning  of  which  is  wrought 
out  in  the  next  two  lines— 

**  And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbi- 
trate." 

In  Act  ill,  Scene  2  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tors still  make  ornament  "  the  gulled 
shore  to  a  most  dangerous  sea,"  as 
if  the  Collier  MS.  had  never  corrected 
"guiled"  into  "guiling."  In  Act  i., 
Scene  2.  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Bottom  still  says,  "let  the 
audience  look  to  their  eyes;  I  will 
move  storms;^*  although  the  same  cor- 
rector has  given  out  the  true  reading, 
"  I  will  move  stonesJ^  So,  too,  in  Act 
i.,  Scene  2,  of  **  As  you  like  it,"  where 
Celia  would  dissuade  Orlando  from 
wrestling  with  Charles,  we  still  find 
the  silly  old  reading — "if  you  saw 
yourself  with  your  eyes,  or   know 


yourself  with  pour  judgment,"  in 
spite  of  the  self-evident  n^  of  alter- 
ing ^^your"  into  "owr."  A^un,  the 
old  word  ^^occoMon**  which  makes 
sheer  nonsense  is  retained  instead  of 
the  Collier  folio's  correction,  "  accus- 
ing,^*  in  this  passage,  from  Act  iv.. 
Scene  1 :— - 

^^  O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her 
fault  her  husband^s  accusing,  let  her  never 
nurse  her  child  herself,''  &c 

But  enough  of  instances  like  these, 
few  as  they  are  among  ever  so  many 
of  the  same  complexion.  From  those 
already  quoted  two  things  seem  pretty 
clear.  Firstly,  the  text  of  this  edi- 
tion is  very  much  worse  than  we  had 
a  right  to  expect ;  and  secondly,  the 
readings  of  the  Collier  folio  have  not 
met  with  even  a  tithe  of  the  courteous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  specially 
entitled.  Whether  those  readings  are 
as  old  and  trustworthy  as  Mr.  Collier 
would  have  us  believe  them,  or  are 
due,  as  his  opponents  maintain,  to 
the  unaided  cleverness  of  some  quite 
modem  corrector;  certain  it  is  that 
no  other  set  of  readings  fumi^ed  by 
any  other  of  Shakespeare's  annota- 
tors  comes  near  these,  either  in  mul- 
titude or  in  manifest  truthfulness. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  prove  their 
author  to  have  been  either  the  fore- 
most prince  of  all  correctors,  or  else 
the  fortunate  owner  of  original  docu- 
ments to  which  no  other  writer  has 
ever  had  access.  Some  few  of  his 
corrections,  such  as  the  famous  one 
in  "  Henry  Y.^'—'^on  a  table  of  green 
frieze,^*  instead  of  "  and  a'  babbled  of 
green  JUlds,''  may  shock  the  fancies  of 
modem  sentimentalism,  while  some 
others  may  be  deemed  snperfiuousi 
or  laid  aside  as  unsuitable  :  but  by 
far  the  most  of  them  carry  the  tmth 
upon  their  faces.  But  these  editors 
seem  to  have  sworn  enmity  to  all 
good  correctors,  most  markedly  of  all 
to  him  of  the  Collier  folio.  That 
this  should  be  so,  speaks  little  for 
the  spirit  in  which  they  have  set 
about  their  work.  We  asked  for 
bread  and  they  have  given  us  a  stone ; 
for  Shakespeare's  very  self,  if  that 
might  be,  and  lo !  they  have  put  us 
off  with  a  defaced  and  spiritless  cari- 
cature. 
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TWO  HALF  CENTXTBIES  OF  THE  LIGHT  LITEBATUBE  OF  FBANCE. 


As  the  title  of  thiB  article  soffidently 
explains  its  olirject,  we  are  spared  the 
trouble  of  introductory  matter  which 
most  readers  are  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting over  at  a  brisk  pace.  It  would 
be  more  to  our  own  wishes  to  intro- 
duce a  niurrower  portion  of  the  subject,* 
and  dwell  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
a  more  limited  number  of  writers,  but 
we  consult  the  interests  of  our  readeis 
with  very  moderate  expectations  of 
gratitude  on  their  parts. 

Our  object  is,  without  attempting 
to  disparage  so  noble  a  work  as  Hal- 
lam's,  to  supplement  by  a  closer  view 
and  more  detail,  his  general  account 
of  a  particular  period  of  French  lite- 
rature. 

The  Scriptures,  the  classics  and 
translations,  devotional  books  and 
the  romances  of  chivaby,  were  the 
earhest  works  thrown  off  from  the 
press,  and  dearly  had  the  literati  of 
these  good  old  times  to  pay  for  their 
"  twentie  bookes  a-clothed  in  blacke 
and  red."  There  was  no  scarcity  of 
poetry  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  the  names  and 
Bome  circumstances  of  the  lives  of  200 
poets  who  flourished  during  that 
period  are  preserved.  There  occurred 
a  change,  as  we  think  for  the  worse, 
contemporaneous  ifith  the  death  of 
Rabelais,  in  1553.  The  allegorical 
personages  of  the  old  mysteries  repre- 
senting the  evil  and  good  attributes 
of  human  nature,  that  figured  so 
lawdyin  the  *'Romaunt  of  the  Rose," 
and  other  popular  poems,  and  which 
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were  afterwards  turned  to  such  good 
account  by  brave  John  Bunyan,  gave 
place  to  Eros,  Bacchus,  Venus,  and 
other  disreputable  importations  from 
Athens  and  Rome.  The  old  monkish 
jester,  however,  saw  only  the  edge  of 
the  transition,  dying,  as  we  know,  in 
the  year  mentioned,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three. 

It  is  nearly  out  of  the  power  of  the 
decently-speaking  people  of  this  age 
to  realize  to  themselves  the  writer  of 
such  a  work  as  he  has  left  behind 
filling  first  the  office  of  preacher  in  a 
monastery,  and  afterwards  that  of 
steward,  reader,  physician,  and  libra- 
rian in  the  houselK>ld  of  a  cardinal 
?^u  Bellay).  It  is  even  said  that  the 
ope  and  nis  ministers  were  not  proof 
against  his  drolleries.  Let  us  nope 
that  as  Cur^  of  Meudon,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  played  absentee, 
and  had  his  parochial  duties  attendea 
to  by  some  one  of  less  wit  and  a  more 
edifying  pavity. 

The  reign  oi  Henry  11.  was  enli- 
vened by  the  lays  (several  minor  mUbes 
being  here  imnoticed)  of  the  Pleiad — 
Jodelle,  Bellay,  Baif.  Thyard,  Dorat, 
Belleau,  and  their  cnief,  Pierre  Ron- 
Btads  All  these  ambitiously  cultivated 
the  heathen  mythologr,  renounced 
the  romantic  school  of  poetry,  and 
wished  to  establish  the  reign  of  Apollo 
and  the  nine  female  members  of  his 
privy  council  over  the  new  age.  Ron- 
sard  s  life  embraced  the  period  between 
1524  and  1585,  during  which  his  lays 
pleased  the  courtiers  of  Francis  I., 
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Henry  II.,  Francb  II.,  Charlee  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  He  passed  two  years 
of  his  youth  with  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  ''waled  out*'  Magdalen 
of  France  for  his  Queen;  and  his 
poetry  afterwards  beguiled  some 
dreary  hours  of  the  captivity  of  this 
monarch's  beauteous  and  unfortunate 
daughter.  His  muse  and  his  life 
were  rather  of  a  licentious  turn ;  but 
in  his  old  ase,  repentance  came,  and 
he  profoundly  regretted  the  abuse  of 
his  po]?rerB,  and  the  probable  evil 
effects  of  some  of  his  poems,  and  in- 
tended henceforward  to  devote  his 
poetic  abilities  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Some  complimentary  epistles  in  verse 
passed  between  him  and  Charles  IX., 
whose  contributions  to  the  corres- 
pondence boast  of  a  certain  elegance, 
which  has  caused  more  than  one 
reader  to  wish  that  the  pen  instead  of 
t^e  carbine  had  occupied  his  fingers 
OB  the  fatal  23rd  of  August 

Bonsard's  funeral  was  honoured  by 
a  choral  service,  at  which  assisted  the 
best  musicians  in  the  royal  choir. 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  and  many  great 
people  about  court  attended  the  cere- 
mony. There  was  more  honour  paid 
at  the  time  to  literary  merit  in  France 
than  in  England.  We  must  here 
quote  a  few  words  from  the  opinion 
expressed  concerning  Bonsanvs  ta- 
lents by  the  great  Balzac,  a  writer  of 
many  letters  and  much  criticism  in 
the  succeeding  century. 

*^  StUi  he  is  admired  by  three  quarters  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  generaUy  by 
the  other  Parliaments  of  France.  The 
Univenityand  the  Jesuits  assert  his  excel- 
lence in  opposition  to  the   coort  and  the 

academy He  is  not  a  complete  poet ;  he 

has  merely  the  snbject-matter  and  the  be- 
ginning of  one.  We  see  in  his  works  nascent 
and  half-animated  portions  of  a  being,  form- 
ing and  growing,  but  with  no  sign  of  com- 
ing to  perfection.  The  fountain-head  is 
abundant,  but  it  is  troubled  and  muddy ;  the 
water  is  less  abundant  than  the  mud,  and  is 
prevented  by  it  from  gushing  forth.** 

Bonsard  and  his  associate  Pleiades 
obtaii^d  an  unenviable  triumph  in 
supplanting  the  natural  and  easy 
style  of  poetry  which  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  their  century,  Marot 
being  the  kmg  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
the  time.  Those  who  have  not  had 
the  pl^»ure  of  making  acquaintance 
with  his  lays,  can  form  some  concep- 
tion of  their  ^n^««f  and  naivete^  by 
reading  and  pausing  on  the  happiest 


efforts  of  La  Font^e,  who  made 
Clement  Marot  his  modeL 

Bom  in  1495  at  Cahors,  he  was  in 
his  youth  Valet  de  Chambre  to  Fran- 
cis L,  and  afterwards  of  the  house- 
hold of  that  monarch'ssister,Mai^ar6t, 
when  she  became  Duchess  of  Alen^on. 
Fighting  under  this  nobleman  he 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  fight  of 
Pavia.  His  sympathy  with  the  Be- 
formers  bringing  Mm  into  trouble  in 
Paris,  he  sought  refn^  in  the  Court 
of  Ferrara.  Francis  having  returned 
from  his  Spanish  captivity,  Marot 
was  induced  to  revisit  Pari8,and  there 
about  the  year  1536,  he  versified  the 
first  thirty  of  the  Psalms,  the  work 
being  afterwards  completed  by  Theo- 
dore Beza.  Though  Francis  aided 
Protestant  efforts  in  (Germany,  in 
order  to  mortify  his  great  rival  Char- 
les v.,  and  rather  patronized  Protes- 
tant views  in  the  literature  of  the 
Parisian  Collies,  he  laid  heavy  hands 
on  individual  Protestants;  and  though 
Marot  was  a  personal  favourite,  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  decamp,  and 
repair  to  the  haven  of  Geneva.  Alas  I 
poor  Clement  did  not  find  the  strict 
moral  regimen  in  fashion  at  Calvin's 
head-quarters  at  ail  agreeable  to  his 

Eleasure-loving  habits.  He  changed 
is  residence  tor  Turin,  and  there  he 
died  in  1544.  If  any  admirers  of 
French  poetry  find  by  chance  the 
six  volumes  of  his,  and  his  father's, 
and  his  son's  poetry,  published  at  the 
Hague  in  1731,  they  will  eiyoy  no 
mean  literary  treat  From  "LeB 
Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  Bime 
Frangoise,"  18mo,  Amsterdam,  1716, 
and  bound  in  everlasting  shagreen,  we 
quote  the  first  two  verses  of  the  23rd 
rsalm. 

"Hon  Dieu  me  palt  sous  sa  puintnce 

haute: 
CTest  mon  Beiger;  de  rien  je  n'anrai 

faute. 
Suivant  dee  eaux  les  tranquiUeB  riragei, 
II  me  nourrit  dans  de  gras  ptUurages; 
£t  sous  sa  main  de  force  plus  quliumaine, 
Par  dee  sentiers  applanis  II  me  mene. 

'*  Je  ne  crains  point  en  tenant  cette  voie, 
Que  de  la  mort  je  devienne  la  proie. 
Dieu  pres  de  moi  dans  sa  YaU^  obscure^ 
Par  sa  bilton  me  conduit,  et  m*assure. 
M^me  il  foumit  dee  vivres  n^cessaires, 
Ma  table  aux  yeuz  de  tons  mes  adver- 
saires.** 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  sample 
a  jealous  care  in  faithfully  rendenng 
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the  sense  and  avoiding  paraphrase, 
rather  than  any  trace  of  the  charms 
forwhich  Marot's  poetry  was  remark- 
able ;  but  then  the  special  character 
of  tbe  sabject  must  be  taken  into 
account 

Among  the  prose  works  of  fiction 
ajailable  to  the  Parisians  and  Provin- 
cialists  who  endured  existence  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
must  be  reckoned  the  renowned 
"Amadis  de  GrauL"  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Don  Vasco  de  Lobeyra,  of  Oporto, 
whose  death  is  recorded  in  1403.  The 
earliest  version  extant  is  in  the 
Spanish  tongue,  and  was  made  by 
Garcia  Ordonez  de  Montalvo,  about 
1460.  The  original  was  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  1756. 

Of  the  fourteen  books  of  which 
the  entire  work  consists,  the  first 
four  only  had  reference  to  Amadis 
of  Gaul.  These  were  composed  by 
Don  Lobeyra,  and  greatly  exceed  the 
rest  in  merit  The  remainder  con- 
taining the  adventures'of  Esplandian, 
of  Plorisando,  of  Amadis  of  Greece, 
of  Leandro  the  Fair,  and  others,  were 
ad(lc<l  by  different  authors,  and  as 
lovers  of  Cervantes  will  remember, 
were  flung  into  the  fire  in  the  yard  of 
the  old  house  of  La  Mancha. 

Amadis  himself  was  saved  from 
the  devouring  element,  (though  the 
curate's  first  impulse  was  to  fling  him 
oat),  as  being  the  first  hero  whose 
adventures  were  printed  in  Spain. 
This  same  printing  took  place  under 
the  care  of  Montalvo,  sometime  be- 
tween 1492  and  1505.* 

Nicolas  de  Herberay,  Sieur  des 
Cittarts,  published  a  French  trans- 
ition of  the  first  eight  books  between 
1540  and  1548,  and  such  was  the  in- 
terest it  excited  i  n  Paris  that  some 
men  of  letters  of  the  day  found  it 
convenient  to  add  ten  more  books  of 
adventures.  At  a  later  day  the  Sieur 
de  Duverdier  compiled  seven  large 
volumes  for  the  purpose  of  agreeably 
winding  up  sunory  series  of  adven- 
tures left  incomplete,  and  marrying 
or  killing  many  neroes  not  provided 
for  by  the  origmal  authors. 


The  next  in  merit  and  popularibr 
to  "Amadis  de  Gaul"  was  "Pal- 
merin  of  England,"  the  French  ver- 
sion of  which  was  first  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  1555.  Southey  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  the  literary  merit  of 
this  work  that  he  made  a  translation 
of  it  The  authorship  is  uncertain^ 
and  so  is  the  language  in  which  it  was 
oiidnally  written.  Cervantes  seems 
to  have  valued  it  more  highly  even 
than  he  did  "Amadis."  These  are 
the  curate's  words,  in  Smollett's  ver- 
sion:— 

"  Let  that  Palmerin  d'Oliva  be  hewed  in 
pieces  and  burned,  so  that  not  so  much  as 
a  cinder  of  him  shall  remain ;  but  let  the 
English  "  Pahnerin"  be  defended  and  pre- 
served as  an  mestimable  jewel,  and  such 
another  casket  be  made  for  him  as  that 
which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils 
of  Darius,  and  destined  as  a  case  for  the 
works  of  Homer.  That  book,  neighbour, 
is  venerable  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
it  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
an  ingenious  king  of  Portugal  All  the 
adventures  at  the  Castle  of  Miraguarda  are 
incomparable,  and  contrived  with  infinite 
art,  the  language  perspicuous  and  elegant,, 
and  the  characters  supported  with  great 
propriety  of  sentiment  and  decorum.** 

If  any  of  our  habitual  readers  de- 
vote an  evening  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work  in  question,  there  is  not  much 
probabilitv  of  his  subscribing  this 
opinion  of  the  good  curate's ;  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  has  the  prevailing 
taste  of  any  epoch  even  on  the  finest 
individual  judgment  Several  per- 
sons of  this  nineteenth  century  have 
heard  of  Palmerin  of  England  ;  some 
have  even  looked  through  the  work 
in  which  his  chronicle  is  preserved  ; 
but,  alas  for  the  hopes  of  perma- 
nent celebrity,  and,  alas  for  the  un- 
certainty of  tne  award  even  of  such 
geniuses  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Cer- 
vantes !  One  item  in  the  causes  of 
failure  of  the  publishing  house  with 
which  the  first  was  connected  was 
the  republication  of  works  on  his  re- 
commendation ;  and  here  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  Spaniard  on  a  book 
which  very  few  peoi)le  of  our  time 
have  heard  of,  and  which  has  scarcely 
been  seen  by  anyone. 


•  In  Hallam*s  "  Literature  of  Europe**  the  death  of  Lobeyra  is  recorded  as  having 
<Hxurred  in  1326,  and  the  first  edition  of  Amadis  is  fixed  at  1519.  He  adopts  the  dates 
Msigned  by  Bouterwek. 
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**  *  HenyeQ  be  praised  V  cried  the  curate 
aload,  *that  we  have  discoyered  *  Tirante 
the  White*  in  this  place.  Pray  give  it  me, 
neighbour,  for  in  this  book  I  reckon  I  have 
found  a  treasnre  of  satisfaction  and  a  rich 
mine  of  amusement.  Here  is  the  famous 
Don  Godamercy  (QinrM/egivon),  oi  Mount 
Alban,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  of  Mount 
Albao,  and  the  Knight  Fonseca,  together 
with  the  battle  fought  between  Alano  and 
the  valiant  Detriante,  together  with  the 
witticisms  of  the  young  lady,  Jojf  of  nuf 
lAfe^  with  the  amorous  stratagems  of  the 
widow  QiiMiy  and  her  Uighness  the  Em- 
press, who  was  enamour^  of  her  Squire 
Hippolyto.  I  do  assure  yon,  upon  my 
word,  Mr.  Nicholas,  that  in  point  of  style 
this  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was  written. 
Here  the  knights  eat,  sleep,  and  die  in  their 
beds  after  having  made  their  wills,  with 
n>any  circumstances  that  are  wanting  in 
other  books  of  the  kind.  Notwithstanding, 
ue  author  who  wrote  it,  deserved  to  be 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  life  for  having  spent 
his  time  in  writing  so  much  nonsense.*  ** 

The  Spirit  of  serious  and  wild  ro- 
mance was  not  so  influential  amon^ 
the  French  people  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  to  save  their  Actional  li- 
terature from  the  contagion  of  licen- 
tious stories.  Three-fourths  of  the 
novels  of  Bandello  were  published  in 
1554,  and  the  remainder  in  1573; 
and  though  not  so  deeply  tainted  aa 
those  of  Boccado,  they  did  suffi- 
cient mischief,  and  directed  the  taste 
of  the  reading  community  to  that 
acHi;  of  debasing  literature  to  which 
the  Fabliaux  were  a  flagrant  contri- 
bution. The  tales  of  Erizzo  presented 
a  laudable  contrast  to  those  of  Ban- 
ddlo  and  others  of  his  countrymen, 
ly  the  strain  of  pure  morality  that 
pervaded  them.  Belleforest  trans- 
lated Bandello's  stories  into  French, 
l^e  collection  partially  taken  from 
the  trouveres  and  the  Italian  story- 
tellers, by  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, were  published  in  1558. 
Would  that  she  had  been  better 
impressed  by  the  sood  spirit  of  the 
ilursery  rhymes  of  her  youth,  and 
had  employed  her  leisure  hours  as  a 


model  queen  should--^  eating  bread 
and  honey  in  her  kitchen."*  Minds 
of  an  innocent  and  romantic  b^it 
would  still  prefer  the  more  harmless, 
and  in  man^  respects  ennobling  ro- 
mance of  chivalry  ;  but  the  mcyority, 
with  imaginations  of  a  lower  pitch, 
and  disi)08itions  cynical  and  sensual, 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
cious sS^ry,  in  which  ordinary  charac- 
ters indulged  their  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  and  in  which  the  incidents 
differed  but  little  from  the  ordinary 
occurrences  within  their  own  range  of 
ol^ervation. 

In  giving  a  preference  to  Amadis, 
and  Palmerin,  and  Montelion,  Knight 
of  the  Oracle,  we  would  be  sorry  to 
represent  their  lives  aa  edifying 
studies  for  young  people.  Amadis, 
and  the  other  knights  of  the  four- 
teen Spanish,  or  twenty-four  French 
"  books  of  the  heroes,'^  though  they 
claimed  Princesses  of  the  Courts  of 
Trebizond,  or  Cathay,  or  Samarcand, 
or  Persepolis,  for  their  mothers,  were 
never  in  a  condition  to  produce  the 
marriage  certificates  of  these  ladiea. 
The  knights  were  as  faithful  to  their 
love-vows  as  their  swords  were  true 
to  their  hands  ;  but  even  this  fidelity 
had  its  mond  inconvenience.  Don 
Bellianis,  or  Don  Galaor,  having 
rescued  his  peerless  princess  from  the 
stronghold  of  some  giant,  might  be 
some  months  on  his  way  betore  he 
could  restore  the  maid  to  her  mother's 
care.  The  route  might  be  long  and 
rough,  and  in  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney he  might  b^  obliged  to  rescue 
other  captive  damsels,  and  reUeve 
sundry  widows  and  orphans,  by  slay- 
ing their  oppressors.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, the  ladies  confident  in  the 
honour  and  constancy  of  their  knights, 
agreed  to  private  marriages,  with  the 
sun  or  moon,  the  aged  oaks,  the  an- 
cient rivers,  the  old  hills  as  witnesses, 
and  at  suitable  times  of  joy  and  fes- 
tivity, renewed  their  vows  m  face  of 
the  Untu^  and  the  world.  This  pe- 
culiar phase  of  the  times  of  knignt- 


*  This  Qnaen  Margaret  was  the  lorlng  sister  of  Frands  I.  Her  first  husband  was  the 
Dnke  ol  AJenfon;  her  second,  Heniy  D'Allnet,  Kfaig  of  Kavarre,  to  whom  she  was  ea- 
ponsed  in  1527.  She  was  for  a  long  time  a  faroorer  of  the  Beformen ;  but  towarda  tho 
end  of  her  life  was  distingnished  by  strict  obseryance  <rf  Boman  Catholic  rites.  She  wrote 
the  "Mirror  of  a  Sinful  Soul,**  for  which  she  was  censured  by  the  Soibonne;  and 
"  L*Heptameron  on  Sept  Jonmees  de  la  Beyne  de  NaTam,**  for  whidi  she  has  been  cen- 
sored by  every  thoughtful  Christian.  She  was  mother  of  Joan  D'Albret,  and  gmd- 
mother  of  Henri  Quatre. 
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erranky  was  described  naively  enough 
b^  the  chroniclers,  but  apparency 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  arrangement,  or  its 
record.  Of  "Reynard  the  Fojl"  a 
woiic  i>opular  then,  and  for  a  long 
time  previous,  we  need  say  no  more 
than  refer  the  reader  to  a  late  paper 
in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of 
that  popular  and  not  always  very  cor- 
rect story.  Fifty  years  since,  in  this 
island,  an  abridged  copy,  with  worn 
type,  and  on  bad  paper,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  a  Britisn  sixpence,  from 
those  great  distributors  of  prayer  and 
school-books^  Pat.  Wogan,  Merchant*s- 
quay,  and  William  Jones,  75,  Thomas- 
streets 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain i^hat  the  players  were  about  be- 
fore 1600.  As  in  our  own  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  the  earlier 
dramatic  performances,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Parian  representations, 
were  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities. 
The  earliest  of  these  represented  with 
any  effect  in  Paris  cannot  be  traced 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  end  of 
the  fourteentn  century.  About  1400, 
the  Confrairie  de  la  Famond€N,S,^ 
a  regularly  appointed  body  of  per- 
formers, presented  the  life  of  Our 
Saviour,  the  entertainment  embracing 
some  days,  and  supported  by  upwards 
of  eighty  performers,  who  sung  as 
well  as  acted.  The  appointments 
must  have  been  better  than  those 
known  at  the  time  in  England.  In 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Barbara,  the 
principal  performer  was  suspended  by 
the  heels,  and  delivered  appropriate 
sentiments  in  that  disagreeable  situa- 
tion. She  (he  X)  was  then  apparentlv 
torn  with  pincers,  and  scorcned  with 
lamps,  ana  the  effect  on  the  audience 
was  rendered  more  impressive  by  a 
representation  of  the  locality  of  the 
mar^rrdom  in  the  centre  of  the  back- 
ground, with  heaven  above  and  hell 
yawning  and  belching  out  flames  be- 
neath These  spectacles  could  boast 
of  ingenious  machinery^  too.  As  in 
our  pantomimes,  a  stuffed  ^liceman 
is  flung  into  the  pit ;  and  while  its 
denisens  are  expecting  a  descent  of 
^  Uue-coated  apparition  on  their 
hats  and  bonnets,  presto !  he  is  sud- 
denly swept  up  to  the  top  of  the  po- 
•eenram ;— so  m  the  year  1437,  a  hor- 
rible dragon,  ftimished  with  a  burn- 
ing tail  and  tongue,  and  glarins 
through  eyes  of  burnished  steel,  would 


rush  headlong  out  of  hell  in  the  back- 
ground, and  simulating  a  chaige  on 
the  audience,  dismay  the  men,  and 
throw  the  women  into  hysterica 

Besides  the  Mysteries  and  Morali- 
ties, the  predecessors  of  our  farces 
were  known  in  Prance  before  1600. 
The  original  of  the  "  Village  Lawrer," 
Mattre  Fatelin,  was  printed  in  Paris 
in  1490,  and  had  set  assemblies  "  in  ^ 
roar"  before  eiyoying  the  dignity  of 
print.  There  occuned  no  change 
worthy  of  notice  in  these  Miter- 
tainments  till  1547,  when  the  '*  Ocot- 
frairie  "  was  suppressed  by  the  Pwlii^ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  marked  dis- 
crepancy of  their  lives  wi<^  the  sacred 
subjects  they  represented,  and  the 
abuses  attending  the  penormances. 
Next  year  the  actors  purchased  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Bourgogne,  and  were  pe^ 
mitted  to  produce  pieces  on  secular 
subjects^  of  a  decent  character,  but  no 
more  mysteries,  on  peril  of  their  per- 
sonal liberties 

So,  in  order  to  ftumish  poor  aetors 
with  respectable  einployment  Etiemie 
(Stephen)  Jodelle,  Seigneur  de  Lima- 
din,  Dom  in  1532,  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  tragedies  of  "Dido"  and  "Cleo- 
patra," and  among  other  dramatic 
pieces,  the  comedies  of  "Eugene"  and 
the  "  Kencontre."  This  last  piece  and 
"  Cleopatra"  were  first  performed  be- 
fore Henry  IL,  in  1552.  As  the  Con- 
frairie were  privileged  by  their  charter 
of  1400  to  put  a  veto  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  play  by  any  paid  company 
but  themselves ;  and  as  Jodelle  and 
the^  were  not  on  good  terms,  he  was 
obhged  to  have  the  parts  filled  bvhis 
friends.  After  the  jneces  had  been 
acted  before  the  Court  at  the  Hotel 
deRheims,  they  were  again  p^ormed 
at  the  College  of  Boncourt  with  un- 
bounded applause,  the  windows  even 
being  filled  with  students,  and  some 
of  the  audience  striving  to  hear  the 
actors  from  outside  the  doors.  The 
tragedies  were  strictlv  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Seneca,  and  the  comedies  very 
licentious,  as  indeed  were  mostof  tlie 
old  Italian  and  French  plays. 

Though  Jodelle  was  highly  popular, 
his  life  was  besetwithembarrassments, 
owin^  to  his  love  of  gay  society.  He 
died  m  1573.  having  mst  dictated  m 
reproachful  letter  to  Charles  IX.  for 
having  neglected  him  in  his  misenr. 
His  poetry  was  published  in  folio,  in 
Paris,  1574,  and  m  12mo.  in  Lyons  in 
1597.    The  Cardinal  du  Perron  hadi 
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60  little  respect  for  Jodelle's  poetiy, 
that  he  likened  its  effect  on  his  own 
nerves  to  that  produced  by  the  rattling 
of  peas.  He  is  worthy  of  memory, 
however,  as  the  father  of  the  regular 
drama  in  France. 

Toutain's  ''Agamemnon"  was  pro- 
duced in  1557,  and  Grevin*s  ''Julius 
Gsesar*'  in  1560.  Gamier,  the  most 
worthy  of  mention  after  Joddle,  pub- 
lished eight  tragedies  on  classic  sub- 
jects in  1580.  Inmost  of  these  earlier 
pieces  the  chorus  at  theend  of  each  act 
bewails  the  good,  curses  the  wicked, 
and  carefully  abstains  from  doing  any- 
thing ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  action 
of  the  piece  is  narrated  by  messengers. 
There  is  little  originality  in  Garmer's 
plots,  or  in  tiie  sentiments  uttered  by 
bis  characters.  In  "LesJuives'*  there 
is  more  talent  and  less  plagiarism 
from  the  ancients  than  in  his  ordinaiy 
classic  pieces.  Gramier  was  a  native 
of  Maine,  wasdistinguished  by  Charles 
IX,,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.,  and 
made  Councillor  of  State  by  the  last 
monarch.  He  died  about  the  year 
1602,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 
Pierre  Larivey,  whose  plavs  were 
printed  in  1579,  was  the  first  who 
clothed  his  dialogues  in  prose.  He 
produced  nine  comedies,  the  first  six 
being  "Les  Laquais,"  "La  Veuve, 
"  Les  Esprits,"  "  Le  Morfondu  "  "  Lcs 
Jaloux,'^and  "Les  Ecoliers.^'  The 
scenes  were  laid  at  home,  but  the 
subjects  were  mostly  borrowed  from 
Plautus  and  Tesence,  and,  as  well  as 
the  kngui^  were  of  a  licentious 
character.  There  is  much  comic  power 
about  some  of  these  plays.  Moli^re 
and  Hegnard  are  indebted  to  him 
for  some  happv  sallies,  the  Latin 
comedies  funushing  the  common  ma- 
terial of  alL 

Larivey  was  a  native  of  Troyes  in 
Champarae.    He  was  manifestly  ac- 

^uainteawith  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
talian  dramatists ;  but  there  is 
next  to  nothing  known  of  his  personal 
bistorv.  He  died  about  1612.  Besides 
the  edition  of  his  works  mentioned, 
there  was  another  issued  at  Troyes  in 
1611,  two  volumes,  12mo. 

During  this  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Passion,  assisted  by  Leg  Enfans 
ttiM  ISouciy  continued  to  act  pieces  of 
a  low  and  disreputable  character.  A 
new  company,  the  founders  of  the 
Com^e  FrauQaise,  purchased  all 
their  privileges  and  rights  from  them 


in  1598,  and  allowed  a  company  of 
lurother  actors  to  fret  their  hour  upon 
a  stage  in  the  Marais  ;  but  still  there 
was  out  little  improvement  in  the 
plots  or  the  language  of  the  plays. 
Such  pieces  as  we  have  enumerated 
were  either  not  to  the  liking,  or  above 
the  abilities  of  the  Confrairie,  and  so 
they  were  handed  over  to  Coll^pes  and 
Boyal  Hotels,  to  be  performed  by 
"Persons  of  QuaHty." 

The  Company,seUled  in  the  Marais, 
aportion  of  Paris  muchdecayedinlater 
times,  possessed  a  choice  resource  in 
Alexander  Hardy,  a  dramatist  as 
prolific,  if  not  as  excellent,  as  the 
Eugene  Scribe  of  our  own  dajrs.  His 
pieces  w^re  written,  conmiitted  to 
memorv,  and  represented  within  a 
week  from  the  hour  when  the  first 
word  was  penned.  In  this  way  he 
produced  600  tragedies  and  farces, 
forty-one  of  which  are  extant  They 
were  chiefly  founded  on  classic  sul>- 
jects,  and  he  never  gave  himself  the 
troubleofinveutingspeechorincideot, 
if  his  authorities  ^mished  him  with 
one  or  the  other.  They  were  com- 
parativelv  worthless  productions,  aud 
sufficiently  gross  and  licentious  fi»r 
the  audiences  that  patronized  the  two 
companies.  This  Lard-worked  play- 
wright died  about  1630.  His  select 
works  occupy  five  large  volumes.  A 
gentleman  rarely  attended  a  perfor- 
mance at  either  house,  to  which  the 
patent  of  1 400  had  descended^ — a  hwJy 
never:  the  dramas  represented  at 
the  hotels  of  the  nobility,  or  the  col- 
leges, were  alone  iudgea  worthy  of 
their  presence.  Mairet,  who  bved 
from  1604  to  1686,  and  wrote  twelve 
tragedies,  and  Rotrou,  bom  in  1609. 
improved  somewhat  on  Hardy,  and 
preimred  the  way  for  Comeille  and 
Racine.  Voltaire  complimented  the 
memory  of  Rotrou  by  (idling  him  the 
founder  of  the  French  Theatre.  He 
composed  quickly-^in  most  cases 
under  the  pressure  of  thestem  goddess, 
Need;  so  his  pieces  are  without  the 
finish  they  mi^ht  otherwise  have  ac- 
quired. Comeille  styled  him  his  father, 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu  held  him  in 
high  estimation.  Being appointedlieu- 
tenant  of  Dreux,  his  native  town,  and 
urged  by  his  brother  to  quit  it  for 
Paris  during  a  pestilential  epidemic, 
he   replied,  "  1  will  remain  on  the 

rt  where  duty  has  placed  me.    At 
moment  of  my  writing,  the  bells 
are  tolling  for  the  tWenty-second  time 
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this  day :  my  turn  will  come  when  it 
]>Iea8e8Goil  And  he  was  soon  called 
on,  namely,  in  1650,  when  he  was 
forty-one  years  old.  His  best  plays 
are  "Chosroea,"  "Antigone,"  and 
**  Wenceslaus." 

The  indolent  Racan,  though  never 
able  to  repeat  the  Connteor,  acouired 
some  reputation  in  letters,  and  pro- 
duced a  decent  and  successful  pas- 
toral, "Artenic^,"  at  the  licensed 
theatre.  Among  some  other  pieces 
of  the  otme  class,  Rotrou  had  the 
satis&ction  of  concurring  to  introduce 
a  better  taste  amonff  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre  ;  and  Kichelieu  exerted 
himself  with  the  same  desirable  object. 
So,  at  last,  respectable  women  began 
to  yisit  playhouses.  This  was  a  source 
of  great  self-complacence  to  Rotrou. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the 
early  successes  of  ComeiUe,  that 
thorough  decency  ruled  both  before 
and  behind  the  curtain.  "  Melit^,"  his 
first  piece,  was  played  in  1629. 

Pierre  Uomeiile  was  bom  in  Rouen 
in  1606 ;  and^  before  he  or  the  public 
discovered  his  vocation,  he  exercised 
the  oflBice  of  Advocate-General  in  his 
native  town.  Few  of  our  readers  need 
information  on  the  subject  of  his 
genius  or  the  titles  of  his  plays.  The 
great  cardinal  was  not  pleased  at  the 
aispara^g  contrast  in  which  his  own 
dramatic  talents  and  those  of  his 
favourites  figured,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  author  of  the  "Cid/' 
which  eiyoyed  its  first  triumph  m 
1636.  He  even  enioincd  the  Academy 
to  draw  up  a  fiul  critique  on  this 
drama— a  task  which  they  very  re- 
lactantlv  executed.  The  groundwork 
of  the  play  lay  open  to  obj  ection.  In 
the  Spanish,  Chim^ne,  after  due  delay, 
and  under  very  extenuating  circum- 
stances, is  recondled  to  wed  the  slayer 
of  her  father:  but  in  the  French 
version  she  is  ooliged  by  the  inflexible' 
unity  of  the  drama,  to  veer  from  the 
moat  revengeful  feeling  towards  the 
young  hero  to  the  most  favourable 
sentiments  within  the  few  hours  re- 
quired for  the  acting  of  the  play. 

The  "Menteur,"by  Comeille,  taken 
from  a  Spanish  comedy,  is  remarkable 
as  Uie  first  French  comic  piece  that 
was  dothed  in  polite  language,  and 
devoid  of  indecency.  Goldoni  adapted 
it  to  the  Italian  stage,  and  Foote  made 
use  of  both  copies  in  getting  up  his 
clever  farce  of  the  "  I^ar." 

It  is  probable  that  Comeille  would 


have  gladly  dispensed  with  the  element 
of  love  in  his  tragedies,  if  the  omission 
could  have  been  afforded.  Tenderness 
was  not  his  strong  point  As  HaUam 
very  justly  says, "  The  keys  of  the  pas- 
sions were  not  given  to  his  custody." 
But  in  that  which  he  introduced  upon 
the  French  stage,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  its  Doast — impressive,  en- 
ergetic declamation— thoughts  mas- 
cuUne,  bold,  and  sometimes  sublime, 
conveyed  in  a  clear,  condensed,  ana 
noble  style,  and  in  a  rhythm  sonorous 
and  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  he  has 
not  since  been  equalled.  It  must  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  Richelieu  that, 
notwithstanding  his  soreness  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  inferiority  to  the 
creat  dramatist,  he  treated  him  with 
nigh  consideration,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  him.  ^Besides  his  plays 
he  made  a  metrical  version  of  the 
"  Imitation  of  Christ."  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Academy  in  1647,  and 
died  full  of  yefirs  and  the  regards  of 
his  countrymen  in  1684. 

At  the  time  of  the  production  of 
Comeille's  first  play,  some  Parisian 
men  of  letters  had  ^ot  into  a  habit  of 
meeting  once  a  week  at  the  house  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  of  discussing 
literary  subjects.  One  of  the  number, 
Boisrobert,  a  favourite  of  Richelieu, 
entertained  the  great  man  with  ac- 
counts of  their  proceedings,  and  so 
interested  him  that  he  suggested  the 
expediency  of  their  becoming  a 
public  body.  At  last  they  commenced 
Keeping  a  register  of  their  proceedings 
on  March  13.  1634;  and  their  estab- 
lishment by  letters  patent  took  place 
in  January,  1635.  The  parliament 
would  not  register  the  establishment 
of  the  body  without  a  letter  from 
Richelieu,  and  the  express  orders  of 
the  King.  It  finally  yielded  on  the, 
proviso  of  the  Academy  confining  its 
ninctions  to  the  improvement  of^the 
French  language,  and  of  such  works 
as  might  be  written  by  members  or, 
others  who  requested  their  offices  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  The  compiling 
of  a  standard  dictionary  and  grammar 
was  what  they  looked  forward  to  from 
the  beginning  as  the  greatest  object 
of  their  foundation. 

One  of  their  earliest  and  least  re- 
lished duties  was  the  utterance  of  their 
judgment,  at  the  ox)mmand  of  the 
Cardinal,  on  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  "Cid,"  This  was. in  1637. 
They  applied  rigid  rules  of  criticism 
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to  each  scene,  spoke  out  with  much 
fairness,  but  were  afraid  to  giye  the 
piece  all  the  praise  it  merited.  They 
concluded  by  asserting  that,  "in  spite 
of  the  faults  of  the  piece,  the  naivete 
and  vehemence  of  its  passions,  the 
force  and  delicacy  of  many  of  its 
thoughts,  and  the  inexplicable  agree- 
abiUty  which  blends  with  its  faults, 
have  acquired  for  it  a  high  rank  among 
the  French  poems  of  this  class  which 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
If  the  author  is  not  entirely  indebted 
to  its  merit  for  his  reputation,  neither 
does  he  altogether  owe  it  to  good- 
luck.  Nature  has  been  liberal  enough 
to  him  to  excuse  his  good-fortune, 
which,  in  his  regard,  has  been  prodi- 
gal indeed.*' 

We  cannot  pass  this  epoch  with- 
out reference  to  the  influence  which 
Catherine  de  Vivonne,  widow  of  the 
Mar(}uis  of  Rambouillet,  exercised  on 
the  literature  and  literary  men  of  her 
time.  The  Hotel  Eambouillet  was 
tlie  resort  of  all  the  dwellers  in  Paris 
in  any  decree  distinguished  in  the 
world  of  letters — Richelieu,  Conde, 
Comeille,  the  Scuderis,  and  their  less 
distinguished  contemporaries.  It  was 
the  Holland  House  of  Paris.  The 
heroic  romances  of  the  Scuderis, 
Calprenfede,  and  D'CTrf^  had  so  in- 
oculated the  taste  of  the  age  with  ex- 
alted notions  of  fidelity  and  constancy, 
or  their  affected  imitations,  that  the 
heiress  of  this  liouse,  Julia  D'An- 

fennes,  kept  her  accepted  lover,  the 
)uc  de  Montausier  dancing  attend- 
ance on  her  during  twelve  years  be- 
fore she  stood  at  tne  altar  with  him  ; 
and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  her 
beauty  was  then  in  the  wane. 

The  folio  romances  mentionedabove 
— several  of  them  published  in  nine 
or  ten  folio  volumes— be^  gently  to 
replace  "Don  Esplaudian,'^  "Don 
Bellianis,*^  and  Don  Parismus,**  with 
the  French  readers  of  fiction,  who, 
certainly,  could  not  be  accused  of  pa- 
tronizing fast  literature  in  the  closet, 
or  fast  dramas  on  the  stage.  The 
living  generation  has  removed  itself 
in  the  circle  of  taste  to  the  very  far- 
thest point  in  the  curve  from  that 
which  was  ruled  by  Henri  Quatre  and 
his  degenerate  son.  John  or  Jane 
Smith  might,  perhaps,  get  through 
thefirst  volume  of  the^*  Grand  Cyrus," 
if  cast  on  a  desert  island,  with  that 
sole  book ;  or,  if  passionately  fond  of 
^  drama,  and  fordbly  kept  from 


the  theatre  for  ten  years,  mig^t  dt 
out  the  play  of  "  Pompey,  or  other 
tragedy,  where  the  interlocutors  make 
speeches  at  one  another,  each  a  pace 
long,  and  consisting  of  such  liverf 
lines  as  these : — 

**  J'ai  sniyi  tes  Gonaeils,  mats  plus  Je  Tai 

flatty 
£t  plus  dans  rinsolence  eUe  s^est  eraport^ 
Si  bien  qu^enfin,  onti^  de  tant  dlndig- 

nites, 
Je  m*allois  emporter  dans  les  exti^mit^'* 

Without  disputing  degtutibus,  one 
thing  is  morally  certain— the  reading 
and  playgoing  clerks,  temp  Richelieu^ 
were  less  disturbed  over  their  ledgeiB 
or  legal  conveyancing  by  the  recoOec- 
tion  of  the  last  novel  read  or  laftt 
play  witnessed,  than  their  descendants, 
blessed  by  the  protection  of  Napdeon 

That  any  people,  blessed  with  cmly 
a  slight  portion  of  common  sense  and 
judgment  should  grow  weary  at  last  of 
dwelling  on  impossible  exploiter  and 
want  of  causation,  and  diq'omted 
narrative,  is  natural  enough ;  but  were 
the  legends  of  knicht-errantry  even 
redolent  of  genius,  ioftv  imagination, 
and  great  judgment,  they  had  lived 
out  their  span.  Listless  readers  of 
novel  and  romance  gaped  for  some- 
thing new,  and  it  b^gan  to  be  gra- 
dualTv  furnished  to  them  by  writers* 
of  wnora  we  shall  particularize  only 
four.  The  fame  of  the  pastoral  ro- 
mance of  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  the " 
"Diana,"  published  1684,  of  the  **  Ar- 
cadia" of  Sannazaro,  publishedin  1501, 
and  of  the  "  Galatea"  of  Cervantes, 
had  traversed  France,  and  probably 
gave  the  writers  of  that  country  the 
wish  to  unite  the  heroic  and  the  pas- 
toral, and  thus  bring  fiction  within 
the  bounds  of  probability.  This 
tendency  to  the  real  produced  the 
feeble  attempts  at  the  historic  ro- 
mance, in  which,  indeed,  there  was 
little  more  preserved  than  the  name 
of  such  or  such  hero  or  heroine — no 
attempt  made  to  reconcile  the  re^ 
facts  of  Cyrrus's  life  with  his  adven- 
tures in  the  novel,  and  scarcely  any 
better  discrimination  of  character  at- 
tempted than  in  the  works  so  well 
thumbed  by  Don  Quixote.  The  inci- 
dents were  not  so  improbable  as  in  the 
elder  fictions,  but  they  were  scarcely 
so  picturesque,  and  a  spirit  dT  over- 
ruling dullness  envelopea  the  tedious 
story. 
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Honors  DTTrf^,  ComtodeChateaa- 
neiif  and  Baron  de  Valromeiy,  the 
first  who  distingaiahed  his  name  in 
the  heavy  romance  line,  was  horn  at 
ManeilleB,  in  1567.  He  made  an  un- 
comfortable marriage,  the  ordinary 
lot  of  novelists,  and  took  refuse  in 
Piedmont  and  the  composition  of  the 
"Astrea"  from  the  evils  of  matrimo- 
nial life.  He  died  at  Yillefranche,  in 
162a  Thefir8tvolumeofthe"Astrea" 
appeared  in  1610,  the  second  in  1620, 
and  the  other  three  volumes  (the  last 
tvo  not  published  in  the  author's 
lifetime)  followed.  He  was  as  un- 
h^pUy  circumstanced  as  Cervantes 
himaelf  in  one  particular.  He  always 
intended  the  work  to  be  completed  m 
fire  volumes,  to  correspond  with  the 
five  acts  of  a  play,  and  the  twelve 
books  of  each  volume  were  to  do 
duty  as  80  many  scenes.  In  Uie  fourth 
volume  of  the  work  (the  earliest  edi- 
tion lying  before  us),  the  literary 
exeeutor,  while  recommending  the 
work  to  ^La  Beyne  Marie  de  Medicis, 
Meie  da  Roy  fares  chrestien.  Levis  le 
Juste,"  pours  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  on  an  impudent  Mr.  Ourll,  of 
Paris,  who  had  issued  a  conclusion,  no 
more  written  by  Honor^  DTrfi^  than 
the  stupid  conclusion  of  Don  Quixote, 
^  Femimdes  de  Avellaneda,  was  by 
Ciervantes. 

We  have  done  our  duty  to  our 
readers,  as  well  as  we  could  afford,  in 
endeavouring  to  master  part  of  the 
plot  j  but  if  we  attempted  to  com- 
mumcate  it,  they  would  surely  be  as 
▼cary  of  us  as  we  were  of  the  re- 
spectable author.  However^  an  ex- 
teact  must  be  made,  in  which  con- 
science will  be  consulted,  so  as  not 
to  oblige  any  one  who  inspects  it  to 
yawn  or  sweiur. 

**AV  EPISODE  FROM  THE  ASTREA. 

'*  Thus  passed  the  day  in  divers  discourses 
between  these  nymphs  and  these  chevaliers, 
these  shepherds  and  these  beaatifol  shep- 
berdesaeSf  but  with  so  much  pleasure  thkt 
they  did  not  perceive  they  were  surprised 
by  night,  which  obliged  them  to  separate 
tOl  next  morning.  Amasis  wished  to  retain 
l^orinda  hi  the  chateau,  but  she  and  her 
^panions  so  wrought  on  her,  that  she 
wought  it  best,  that  without  separating, 
they  should  return  to  Clindor,  who  received 
therefrom  great  content  indeed,  and  they 
*l«o,  being  much  more  at  liberty  than 
unid  those  constraints  and  those  respects 
h  which  they  lived  with  her  (Amasis)  and 
^^•hithea.    Herindor  and  Periander  handed 


Dorinda  down  stairs;  Alcander  and  Clorian, 
Circenea;  Lucinder  and  Cerinthos,  Flor- 
ioea ;  and,  in  fine,  Amilcar  and  Silenus,  PaU- 
nida.  On  the  other  hand  Thamyris  aided 
the  melancholy  Celidea,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  because  of  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  her  dear  shepherd ;  and  Adrastus 
did  not  abandon  Doris,  who  was  led  down 
by  Palemon.  There  was  no  chevalier  in  the 
company  unprovided  with  his  lady-love, 
except  Hylas  and  BeUsard,  who,  however, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  passing  their  time 
with  these  fair  dames,  and  yet  made  choice 
of  none.  So  there  was  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  business  enough  on  his 
own  hands,  besides  divertmg  himself  with 
the  concerns  of  Hylas.  And  the  best  of  it 
was  that  every  one  knew  the  love  enter- 
tained by  his  rivaL  Periander  and  Merin- 
dor,  as  mentioned,  adored  Dorinda,  who 
having  been  deceived  by  both,  as  she  sup- 
posed, did  nothing  but  reproach  them  with 
their  infidelity,  as  often  as  they  spoke  to  her 
about  their  affection. 

**  Having  arrived  at  the  house,  these  che- 
valiers resolved  to  hold  a  vigil  in  the  cham- 
ber of  these  ladies,  to  make  up  in  some 
degree  for  the  time  they  had  lost  when  far 
away  from  them.  But  Dorinda  not  desir- 
ing this  for  any  consideration,  excused  her- 
BtAf  and  them  on  account  of  the  deefare  they 
had  to  be  early  next  morning  at  the  chateau, 
to  assist  at  the  lev6e  of  Galathea.  So  they 
were  obliged  to  separate,  and  Hylas  was 
put  in  the  same  room  with  Alcander,  Amil- 
car, and  Belisard.*^ 

Hylas  begins  to  describe  the  charms 
of  certain  snepherdesses  he  had  met 
in  his  travels. 

**  *  They  are  so  beautiful  and  agreeable  that 
if  love  were  dead  in  all  other  places,  he 
would  come  to  life  among  these  accomplished 
maids.  Represent  to  jroursdves  that  all  the 
artifices  which  you  behold  in  cities  are  so 
surpassed  by  the  naTvet^s  (nojifiteteei)  of 
these  shepherdesses,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  and  not  love  them.  You  have,  perhaps, 
some  time  or  other  seen  Floricia,  Circenia, 
and  Palinida  (the  two  last  named  were  the 
loved  nymphs  of  two  of  the  cavaliers  he 
was  addressing),  and  heard  their  beauties 
vaunted.  On  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  and 
among  these  gentle  shepherdesses,  they 
would  only  appear  as  flambeaux  fai  the 
presence  of  the  sun.*  *  Ah  !*  replied  Alcan- 
der, *  so  far  I  pardon  you ;  but  to  say  that 
there  exists  any  shepherdess  fairer  than 
Circenia,  is  what  I  cannot  suffer.  If  you 
had  only  mentioned  Florida,  or  even  Pali- 
nida, and  I  did  not  believe  you,  I  would 
have  seemed  to  do  so,  but  it  is  too  bad  to 
mention  Circenia,  seeing  that  the  world  con- 
tains no  beauty  equal  to  hers.'  *  My  bro- 
ther,* interrupted  Amilcar,  *  Palinida  also 
asserts  her  superiority  to  ail  other  beauties. 
As  for  Floricia  and  Circenia  I  consent  to  aU 
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he  chooses  to  say,  provided  he  excepts 
Palinicuu  For  it  is  not  reasonable  that  she 
whom  Heaven  has  willed  to  have  no  equal 
should  be  placed  below  any  other  with  any 
degree  of  justice.*' 

After  a  little  parliamentation  in 
this  style  Alcander  ijroceeds  to  relate 
to  Hylas  the  courtship  of  the  peerless 
nymphs  by  his  two  comrades  and  him- 
self. The  insensible  Belisard  fell 
asleep  in  the  early  part  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  will  not  be  the  wilful  occa- 
sion of  any  fast  reader's  following  his 
example. 

The  following  lines  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  of  the  poetir  intro- 
duced through  the  work,  and  of  the 
orthography  of  the  period.  Nearly 
all  the  madrigals  and  sonnets  so 
thickly  strewn,  are  filled  with  mere 
conceita  Any  exhibition  of  honest, 
genuine  feeling  is  very  rare.  Here  a 
swain  weeps  that  his  tears  are  not  at 
all  sufficient  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
his  sorrow. 
**  S'il  est  pennis  quelquefois  de  pleurer, 

C^est  quand  on  pent  sa  doulenr  mesurer, 

Ou  que  les  pleors  esgalent  nostre  peine ; 

Mais  quand  le  mal  pamient  iusqu'^  ce 
poinct 

Qu*il  est  plus  grand  que  toute  plainte 
humaine,* 

A  quoy  les   pleurs    qui  ne   soulagent 
pointr 

Such  was  the  entertainment  to 
which  the  reverend  editors  of  Del- 
phin  Classics— Camus,  or  Bishop 
II  act,  or  Ruoeus^  or  Mons.  Dacier,  or 
cvc!i  the  cvnical  Rochefoucauld, 
treated  himself  in  small  portions  be- 
fore retiring  to  rest,  and  pronounced 
delicious. 

Gomberville,  the  next  in  succession 
of  thisschool,  produced  **Polexandre'' 
in  1632,  which,  in  its  complete  form* 
consisted  of  6,000  pages.  It  unitea 
some  of  the  q^ualities  of  the  Amadis 
and  the  historic  romance,  and  had  a 
complex  plot,  which  few  of  the  old 
romance  writers  ever  attempted  to 
fashion. 

Marin  le  Roi  Sieur  de  €k>mberville 
was  bom  at  Chevreuse  in  1599,  and 
showed  a  poetic  turn  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  by  composing  sundry  verses 


in  honour  of  old  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Academy; 
and  besides  the  "Polexandre,**  wrote 
"La  Cytherea,'*  "La  Jeune  Alci- 
diane,"  and  some  works  in  prose  and 
poetry  on  serious  and  religions  sub- 
jects.   He  died  in  1674 

Calpren^de  produced  his  "  Cassan- 
dra'' in  1642.  It  filled  when  com- 
pleted ten  volumes,  folio.  "Cleo- 
patra began  its  issue  in  1664; 
"Pharamond"  ^concluded  by  Vau- 
mori^re)  succeeded.  Honour,  faith^ 
and  valour  in  man;  fidelity,  constancy, 
and  chastity,  in  women,  were  his 
darling  topics ;  and  these  he  treated 
with  some  feeling,  and  in  a  poetic 
spirit;  still  he  did  not  approach  the 
level  of  the  true  historic  romance. 

Gautier  de  Costes  Sieur  de  Calpre- 
n^de.  a  gentleman  of  Perisord,  wrote 
besiaes,  many  tragedies  which  are  no 
longer  read;  he  died  at  the  Great 
Andely  in  1663. 

Our  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  a 
lady,  Magdalen  de  Scuderi,  whose 
first  romance,  "Ibrahim."  shone  on 
the  world  in  1635.  Her  "Grand 
Cyrus"  and  "CleHa"  followed,  each 
in  ten  volumes,  and  were  much  more 
esteemed  than  the  first  Mile,  de 
Scuderi  was  bom  at  Havre  de  Grace 
in  1607,  educated  in  Paris,  and  eariy 
admitted  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Hotel  RambouiUct.  Julia  D*An- 
gennes,  the  heiress  of  the  great  house, 
who,  as  ahreadv  mentioned,  made  her 
future  husband  endure  a  twelve  years' 

Erobation,  was  the  Art^nice  of  one  of 
er  ponderous  stories.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
authoress  imbued  the  heroine  with 
notions  too  highflown  and  too  much 
tinged  with  pedantiy  and  affectation, 
or  if  it  was  the  heroine  who  led  her 

fuide  astray.  Her  Persians  are  all 
Parisians,  and  there  is  neither  historic 
nor  local  colour  in  her  tall  works. 
Noble  sentiments,  tenderness,  and  the 
purest  morality  prevail  through  all, 
and  bishops  were  not  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing her  romances  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  works  of  the  Fathers. 

Her  native  province  enjoyed  a  re- 
flection of  her  fame ;  and  because  she 


*  The  readers  will  probably  be  reminded  by  the  pervading  thoagfat  of  this  vane  of  the 
correeponding  effusion  of  "  Don  Quixote" : — 

**  A  peck  of  tears  will  not  defray  a 
Tear  of  woe  in  penance  apmt 
In  absence  of  his  Dnldnea 
Del  Toboso.*' 
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had  been  an  absentee  from  an  earhr 
age,  they  delighted  to  honour  her.  It 
might  have  wen.  different  if  she  had 
always  occupied  an  old  chateau  there, 
and  had  never  been  treated  with  con- 
sideration by  the  great  ones  of  the 
capital.  The  effects  produced  by  her 
rofflances  aie  visible  at  this  day  in 
her  native  province.  Hear  Alphonse 
Karr,  himself  a  i^uasi  west-country- 
man, on  this  subject 

^I  most  teU  you  one  thing  which  is  ne- 
ceawiy  to  aay  and  to  repeat,  when  one  re- 
lates those  histories  which  take  place  in  the 
ooQotiy  of  Caux.  My  hidy-readers  may 
lay  blame  on  the  author  for  the  strange 
names  he  has  given  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  personages  of  the  story  (jClovis  Gosae- 
&):  thiswoold  be,  however,  unjust  These 
names  not  only  exist  but  they  are  common 
in  the  country.  Berenice,  Almatde,  As- 
t^  Isoline,  G^n^ux^  C^saire,  Clovis, 
are  names  which  yon  will  hear  all  the  day 
long.  Cl^patre  is  more  rare,  but  I  have 
met  with  two  instances.  I  attribute  the 
frequency  of  these  names  to  the  influence 
of  MUe.  de  Scuderi.  This  illastrions  wo- 
man who,  in  spite  of  much  pretension  and 
mannerism,  was  not  without  merit,  enjoyed 
in  her  own  day  a  great  reputation.  Her 
renown  was  partictdariy  grateful  to  the  in- 
iiabitantfl  of  Havre,  where  she  was  bom. 
During  the  vogue  of  these  romances,  ladies 
who  stood  as  godmothers  to  the  children  of 
sailors  and  peasants,  did  not  fail  to  give 
them  the  names  then  in  favour ;  and  these 
names  have  naturaUy  perpetuated  them- 
selves in  the  country." 

Mens,  de  Scuderi,  Mademoiselle's 
brother,  though  without  his  sister's 
talents,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  own  merits.  He  wrote  a  good 
deal,  and  probably  gave  some  assist- 
ance to  his  voluminous  sister.  We 
have  met  with  this  anecdote  concern- 
ing the  brother  and  sister  in  an  old 
^mk  of  French  Biographv ;  the  reader 
shall  have  it  at  its  worth — 

"  An  odd  adventure  befell  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery  on  a  journey  with  her  brother. 
At  the  inn  they  were  to  lodge  in  a  room  with 
two  beds ;  and  after  supper,  feU  to  discourse 
of  the  process  of  the  romance  of  **  Cyrus** 
which  they  had  then  begun,  and  particularly 
how  Prince  Mazara  should  be  disposed  of. 
After  a  pretty  warm  debate,  it  was  car- 
ried that  he  should  be  assassinated.  Some 
merchants  in  the  next  room,  overhearing 
their  ducourse,  and  concluding  that  these 
strangers  were  contriving  the  death  of  some 


great  prince,  whom  they-  concealed  under 
the  sham  name  of  Masara,  went  and  gave 
information  to  the  Governor;  and  thus 
ikae  imaginary  ctmpU  (sic)  were  impri- 
soned as  projectors  of  realities;  nor  was  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  diffi- 
culty that  Uiey  cleared  theinselves,  so  as  to 
obtam  their  liberty.*** 

The  brother  died  in  1667,  but  poor 
Mademoiselle  survived  her  fame,  and 
departed  in  1701,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  94.  Boileau's  merciless  satire  and 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  quasi-his- 
toric romances  had  at  last  completely 
uprooted  from  the  minds  of  the  pub- 
lic the  favour  they  once  emoyed. 
Books  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Kogues 
and  Rapparees  of  Spain,  grave  no- 
vels of  modem  life,  and  alas !  novels 
whose  strict  habitat  is  or  was  Holy- 
well-street,  succeeded ;  and  in  very 
many  cases,  the  change  only  tended 
to  corrupt  and  debase  public  taste. 

Marie  Magdalen  Pioche  de  la  Verg- 
ne,  Comtesse  de  la  Fayette,  the  first 
French  writer  who  composed  novels 
of  ordinary  life  distinct  from  the 
mere  collection  of  ridiculous  adven- 
tures, was  daughter  to  the  €k>vemor 
of  Havre  de  Grace.  She  was  married 
to  Francois,  Oomte  de  la  Fayette  in 
1655^  and  died  in  1693.  She  wrote 
"  Zaide"  in  the  s^le  of  Spanish  ro- 
mances, and  the  "  Frincess  of  Cleves^" 
and  the  **  Princess  of  Montpensicr,"  m 
which  the  occurrences  are  not  much 
out  of  the  course  of  common  life, 
but  very  little  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve historical  truth.  Segrais,  a 
man  of  letters,  under  the  patronage 
of  MUe.  Montpensier,  and  who  had 
written  some  agreeable  tales,  in  which 
incense  was  unsparinglv  burned  in 
honour  of  "La  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle," found  it  convenient  to  leave 
her  court  and  abide  with  our  coun- 
tess. He  gave  her  some  assistance 
in  the  composition  of  the  first  two  of 
her  romances  mentioned  above ;  but 
the  graces  of  style  and  liveliness  of 
description  which  distinguish  them, 
are  the  lady's  by  every  right  She  is 
also  to  be  credited  for  giving  for  the 
first  time  pictures  of  the  existing  aris- 
tocratic life,  and  transcripts  of  their 
conversation.  The  Countess  enjoyed 
the  respect  llnd  friendship  of  many 


*  All  or  most  of  these  fdio  romances  were  translated  into  English,  and  served  to 
amine  ih^gm»ry  md  nobility  who  lived,  and  loved,  and  fought,  under  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty. Thm  Eioglish  exemplars  are  now  seldom  to  be  found  in  second-hand  catalogues. 
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of  the  Utnaiy  l^hts  of  the  leign  of 
Louis  XIV.  BesidfiB  her  novels  she 
wrote  historical  sketches  of  the  Court 
of  Ftanoe,  and  of  Endand  during 
the  sway  of  Henrietta  Alaria. 

About  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century,  the  Spanish  picaresque,  or 
tome  story,  began  to  be  known  and 
reBshed  in  Fruioe.  The  earliest  of 
these,  and  probably  the  best,  is  the 
Lazarillo  de  Torme&  composed  by 
Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  liendoza, 
while  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies 
at  Salamanca.  Mendoza  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  this  youthful  production 
of  his  was  not  known  in  France  till 
its  latter  portion.  He  left  the  work 
incomplete,  and  did  not  choose,  or 
had  not  leisure,  to  write  a  conclu- 
sion later  in  life.  A  certain  De  Luna 
corrected  and  continued  the  Lazarillo 
in  an  edition  published  at  Saragossa, 
in  1652,  and  tnis  furnishes  the  text 
of  all  succeeding  editions.  Mendoza 
died  in  1575,  having,  during  his  life, 
dLstinguished  himself  by  the  compo- 
sition of  various  pieces  of  fine  poetiy. 
He  represented  his  sovereign,  Charles 
V.  at  Venice,  and  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  where  he  harangued  the 
churchmen  on  the  objects  nearest 
the  heart  of  the  long-headed  Empe- 
ror. Beingappointed  Captain-general 
of  Sienna  ana  other  strong  pEtces  in 
Tuscany,  he  kept  Paul  III.  and  the 
Tuscans  in  a  state  of  anxiel^.  Julius 
III.  succeeding,  and  bemg  more 
friendly  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Men- 
doza accepted  at  his  hands  the  Qon- 
falon,  and  punished  some  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects.  He  collected  all 
the  ancient  manuscripts  he  could,  from 
all  quarters,  and  befriended  literary 
men  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Li- 
terature and  politics  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  afford  full  occupation  to  the 
faculties  of  this  great  man.  Though 
his  countenance  was  not  prepossess- 
inCj  he  wrote  the  praises  of  the  Italian 
ladies  in  elegant  verse,  and  centred 
much  of  his  nappiness  in  being  dis- 
tinguished by  them.  He  was  recalled 
bj  Charles  V.  a  little  before  his  re- 
signation ;  for  many  complaints  had 
b^n  made  of  his  harsh  political  mea- 
sures, and  of  his  breache8«Df  the  com- 
mandment that  forbids  the  coveting 
of  netf^bouFs'  wives. 

Having  now  returned  to  his  native 
countnr,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he 
showed  little  improvement  in  morels. 


A  rival  for  the  affection  of  a  Spanisli 
dame  drawing  his  dagger  <m  him 
during  a  warm  discussion,  he  intched 
the  assailant  from  a  first-floor  window 
into  the  street,  and  was  rewarded  by 
his  then  master,  Philip  IL,  with  a 
short  imprisonm^t  He  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  his  detention  with  the  com- 
position of  a  metrical  oom^unt  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  mistress.  Being  exiled 
from  the  court,  he  retired  to  Granada, 
his  native  place,  and  indulged  )ub 
literaiy  impulse  by  the  collection  of 
Arabic  manuscripts.  His  last  lit^aiy 
labour  was  the  history  of  tiie  wars  <h 
the  Alpuxi^as,  in  wmch  Philip  was 
at  issue  with  the  insurgent  Moors. 
He  is  styled  the  Spaniel  Sallust  for 
the  vigour  and  perspicuity  which  dis- 
tinguish this  fine  work.  The  brave 
old  writer  would  have  shown  more 
svmnathj  with  the  little  remnant  of 
the  Monscoes  if  he  could  have  per- 
mitted his  pen  the  liberfy  he  would 
gladly  have  given  it 

'^  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes''  was  more 
easily  met  with  half-a-century  agom 
the  country,  than  now  in  town.  We 
must  find  room  for  a  short  extract, 
premising  that  the  hero,  at  his  outset, 
was  committed  by  his  mother  to  an 
avaricious,  blind  be^a;ar^  serve  ai 
his  guide  and  friend^  Her  partial 
wordia  were,  "  Be  an  honest  man,  and 
God  bless  thee.  I  have  brought  thee 
up  with  no  small  care,  and  I  have 
provided  thee  with  a  good  master. 
Thou  must  make  the  best  on't"  This 
kind  man  would  have  starved  poor 
Lazarillo,  but  he  contrived  to  cutslits 
in  the  money  and  meat  baffl,  abstracted 
coins  and  provisions,  and  also  got  the 
wine-pot  nrom  between  hismaster^s 
legs  and  took  mouthfuls  at  times. . 
However,  his  thefts  being  discovered, 
the  old  man  afterwards  continiKd  to 
hold  the  jug  by  the  handle. 

**  That  new  precaution  proved'bat  a  whet 
to  my  indnstiy,  for,  by  means  of  a  reed,  one 
end  of  which  1  put  into  the  pot,  I  uaed  to 
drink  with  more  satisfaction  and  oooTe- 
nience  than  before,  tiU  the  traitor  heariog 
me  suck,  rendered  my  darling  nmrhiT^fy  me- 
less  by  keeping  one  hand  upon  the  mouth  ol 
the  jar. 

**  Used  to  wine  as  I  then  was,  I  conM 
more  easily  have  dispensed  with  my  shirt ;  and 
that  exigency  put  me  upon  a  fresh  invaition 
of  making  a  hole  near  the  bottom  of  Um 
mug,  which,  stoppuig  with  wax,  at  dinner 
time  I  took  the  opportunity-  to  tap  the  can, 
and  getting  my  head  between  tht  old  man's 
legs,  reoeiyed  into  my  moatiy  ttn  pnam 
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pke  with  all  the  dexterity  imaginable.  So 
ikat  mj  master,  not  knowing  to  what  he 
riranld  impute  the  continual  leakage  of  his 
liqnor,  naed  to  swear  and  domineer,  wishing 
both  wine  and  pot  at  the  deviL 

"  *  Ton  wooH  aooue  me  any  more,*  cried 
I,  *of  drinking  your  wine,  after  all  your 
ftM  precautions  to  prevent  it.*  To  that  he 
aid  not  a  word,  but  feeling  all  round  the 
pot,  he  at  last,  unluckily,  discovered  the 
bole  which,  cunningly  dinembling  at  that 
time,  he  let  me  alone  till  neift  day  at  dinner. 
Kot  dk-eaming,  God  knows,  of  the  old  man^s 
malidons  intentions,  but  getting  in  between 
his  lega,  acoording  to  my  wonted  custom, 
receiving  into  my  mouth  the  distilled  dew, 
and  pleaaing  mysdf  with  tiie  success  of 
my  own  ingenuity,  my  eyes  upwards,  but 
half  diut,  the  furious  tyrant,  taking  up  the 
tweet  but  hard  pot  with  both  his  hands, 
flung  it  down,  with  all  his  force,  upon  my 
face,  by  the  violence  of  which  blow,  imagin- 
ing the  house  had  fallen  upon  my  head,  I 
lay  sprawling,  without  any  sentiment  or 
iadgment,  my  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth 
guying  out  with  blood,  and  the  latter  full 
of  broken  teeth  and  broken  pieces  of  the 
pot" 

Poor  LazariUo  changed  his  masters 
frequently  without  improving  his  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  nearly  starved 
with  a  miserly  ecclesiastic,  and  then 
entered  the  service  of  a  poor  hidalgo, 
whom  he  supported  for  a  while  with 
the  produce  of  his  own  skill  in  beg- 
ging. The  excuses  made  by  the  poor 
gentleman  for  the  absence  of  break- 
ust,  dinner,  and  supper,  his  dainty 
partaking  oi  Lazarillo  s  store,  and  au 
the  inconveniences  that  await  on  keep- 
ug  up  ^pearances,  are  excellent  in 
their  wb,j,  Lazarillo  is  not  only  the 
first  in  time  of  the  rogue-novels,  but 
the  first  in  originality,  freshness,  and 
Uvelineas. 

The  next  to  Lazarillo  in  time  and 
talent(  is  ^  Guzman  d' Alfarache."  the 
work  of  Mateo  Aleman,  first  published 
at  Madrid,  in  1599.  The  hero,  in  his 
time,  fills  a  greater  variety  of  offices 
than  his  prototype,  and  displays  more 
versatility  of  talent  The  author 
showed  in  this  work  great  knowledge 
of  the  worWj  great  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  insight  into  human  charac- 
ter ;  and  gave  truthful  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  be- 
sides,  a  poetical  lil'e  of  Samt  Anthony 
of  Padua,  and  a  work  on  orthography. 
He  died  in  Mexico,  in  the  reien  of 
Philip  IIL  Lesaffe  translated  the 
Qusman  into  French. 

It  in»v  be  objected  that  we  are  tra- 


velling out  of  our  proper  field  in  de- 
voting so  much  space  to  the  light 
literature  of  Spain ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  France,  at  and  before 
the  era  of  which  we  are  treating, 
looked  to  the  Peninsula  for  models  of 
excellence  in  fiction  and  the  drama, 
translated  them,  and  copied  their  style 
and  matter  in  works  purporting  to  be 
originaL  However,  they  introduced 
spme  new  matter  that  could  well  have 
beeuErpared.  In  the  Spanish  originals, 
lascivious  subjects  or  descriptions 
were  very  rare ;  in  the  French  imi- 
tations they  abounded.  Still,  the 
novelists  of  the  French  picai^ue 
school  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
however  outspoken,  wrote  as  if  they 
were  unconsaous  of  doing  any  harm. 
Their  successors  in  the  eignteenth 
centuiv,  many  of  them  being  infideJs 
as  well  as  loose  livers,  seem  to  have 
taken  a  positive  pleasure  in  corrupt- 
ing the  morals  of  their  readers,  and 
chuckled  as  they  wrote  at  the  amount 
of  mischief  they  were  doing.  There 
was  adegree  of  delicate  finesse  blended 
with  apparent  simplicity  in  their  art, 
calculated  to  effect  much  profounder 
and  more  permanent  mischief  than 
the  unveiled  indecency  of  their  pre- 
decessors. We  have  before  us  one  of 
the  barefaced  class,  written  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Moulines  Sieur  de  Pare,  a 
Lorain  gentleman,  first  printed  in 
1622,  and  ''  done  into  English  by  a 
Person  of  Honor,  and  published  at 
the  White  Lion,  near  the  little  North 
door  of  Paul's,  1656."  It  is  entitled 
the  "  Comical  History  of  Frandon, 
wherein  the  variety  of  Vices  that 
abuse  the  A^es,  are  satyriciJlvlimn'd 
in  their  Native  Colours."  The  Sieur 
de  Pare  dedicates  the  folio  volume  to 
Francion  himself,  now  a  person  of 
honour,  instead  of  the  scamp  he  ere- 
while  was.  He  congratulates  him, 
"that  your  Manners  and  Conversa- 
tion of  life  are  now  so  full  of  Gravity 
and  Modesty,  that  you  are  the  more 
to  be  commended  for  having  disen- 
tangled yourself  from  so  many  temp- 
tations and  charms,  which  on  every 
side  did  surround  you,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Sieur  du  Pare  being  dead  at  the 
date  of  the  edition,  from  which  the 
Person  of  Honour  made  the  ihigUsh 
translation,  the  editor  ushered  it  into 
the  preeenee  of  the  public  with  a  long 
preface.  We  present  the  first  few 
lines  of  his — 
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ADVICE  UNTO  HIS  READERS. 

"  This  here  is  the  work  of  Sieur  du  Parc^ 
who  hath  made  himself  famous  enough  by 
the  Adveniwres  oj  Floris  and  Cleontioj  and 
of  those  of  Pkmemmet  and  Chrytcmroy  in  his 
Book  of  the  Diaagremble  AdvetUures  of  Love, 
It  is  true  that  these  Histories  have  a  Stile 
very  Poetical  and  Figurative,  but  such  as 
was  agreeable  to  the  subject  he  undertook, 
and  to  the  Mode  of  that  Time  in  which  it 
was  not  fashionable  to  speak  of  the  Delights 
of  Love  hi  ordinary  Words." 

The  Sieur  had  composed  the  above 
works  in  the  Scuderi  and  Calprenbde 
manner,  but  in  Francion  he  changed 
his  hand.  The  reader  may  judge  of 
the  edifying  nature  of  the  work  by 
the  opening  adventures.  Francion, 
in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  wishing  to 
get  an  ancient  bridegroom  out  of  his 
castle,  so  as  to  leave  the  stage  clear 
for  his  own  designs,  induces  the  old 
gentleman  to  get  half-naked  into  a 
tub  in  the  moat,  and  utter  some  magic 
incantations,  and  wash  himself.  The 
next  operation  was  to  enter  a  grove 
and  execute  other  fooleries,  and  re- 
peat, when  he  supposed  the  devil  was 
approaching —**  Oh,  whatsoe'er  thou 
be^t,  great  Mastiff,  that  runnesf  to- 
wards me  with  open  mouth  and  v.p- 
lifted  taile,  thinking  to  have  found 
the  Prey  thou  lookest  for,  return  to 
the  place  whence  thou  comest,  and 
content  thyself  to  eat  up  thy  grand- 
mother's old  shooes."  A  maid,  lately 
hired,  is  a  robber  in  disguise,  who,  on 
the  same  night,  is  to  admit  two  other 
companions.  The  general  result  is, 
that  Francion  is  tossed  from  a  window 
into  the  tub  he  had  got  the  old  dotard 
to  fix  in  the  moat ;  the  aged  Castellan 
is  bound  to  a  tree  till  he  is  released 
next  morning ;  one  robber  is  left  sus- 
pended in  mid-air  by  a  rope  ;  another 
fastened  naked  to  a  grating ;  and  all 
serve  as  laughing-stocks  to  the  people 

foing  to  early  mass  next  morning, 
'hese  mistakes  of  a  night  are  related 
in  a  style  of  the  most  callous  and 
audacious  grossness,  and  the  narrative 
is  pointed  in  italic  letters,  with  the 
following  moral  :— 

**  Thus  they  whose  perverse  inclinations 
lead  them  to  wicked  actions,  never  prosper 
in  their  undertakings,  but  receive  a  satiable 
reward  to  their  crimes,  as  the  severall  pas- 


sages here  related  testifie.  ValeMtme  Tthe 
old  Castellan),  for  the  foolish  curiosity  tbat 
transported  him  to  the  DiabQUcall  prac- 
tice of  Necromancie,  became  a  soome  to 
alL  The  Thieves,  whose  covetous  desire  to 
enrich  themselves  by  others  losse,  made  them 
attempt  to  rob  the  Castle,  not  onely  faUed  of 
their  in  tented  purchase,  but  suffered  publiqne 
shame  and  pain.  Lauretta,  indeed,  though 
she  had  strained  courtesie  with  her  coo- 
science,  received  no  present  punidiment  nor 
reproach,  but  what* s  deferred  we  seldom  find 
is  lost  As  for /Voficion,  his  vicious  tntentioD 
was  recompenc*d  with  harme  enough."* 

And  so  the  adventures  proceed, 
every  one  worse  than  its  antecedent, 
till  it  pleases  the  hero  to  amend  his 
life  and  conclude  the  volume. 

John  La  Fontaine  (bom,  1621 ;  de- 
ceased, 1695)  contributed  not  sligfatly 
to  seduce  the  public  taste  from  the 
decorous  stories  of  Mile,  de  Scuderi 
and  D'Urf^,  and  gorge  it  on  such 
garbage  as  we  have  just  quoted. 
Yet  tlie  good,  easv  gentleman  could 
hardlv  conceive  that  his  tales  were 
calculated  to  do  harm.  He  declared 
to  the  priest  who  attended  him  in  his 
illness,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
ill  effect  on  himself,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  notion  that  any 
one  could  be  influenced  to  evil  by 
them.  It  is  probable  that  his  facol^ 
of  judgment  was  none  of  the  acntesL 
Some  one  said  of  him  that  it  was 
mere  stupidity  thi^  caused  him  to 

g refer  the  fables  of  the  Ancients  to 
is  own.  His  housekeeper,  on  hear- 
ing the  priest  speak  plainlv  and  st^niy 
enough  to  him  on  his  bed  of  sickness, 
interfered.  "  Ah.  sir  !"  said  she, 
*^  don't  be  too  hara  with  my  master. 
He's  not  wicked— he's  only  stupid. 
Qod  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  damn 
him." 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  his  tales  (let  no 
youth  or  maiden  suppose  that  we  im- 
pute a  shadow  of  euilt  to  hisdeh^htfol 
fables)^  the  morals  of  the  man  himself 
were  irreproachable ;  and  before  he 
died  he  experienced,  and  expressed  to 
his  friends  and  brother  ac^aemidana, 
the  sincerest  contrition  for  the  evil  he 
had  unintentionally  done. 

It  was  in  our  original  design  to 
treat  of  Racine's  theatrical  reign ;  the 


*  In  this  book,  which  is  lackUy  veiy  scarce,  the  common  practice  of  printing  etery 
noun  with  a  capital  is  not  observed. 
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traoifer  of  houaehold  and  fairy  stories 
from  the  vivd  voce  recitations  of  the 
hearth  to  literary  distinction  among 
the  Parisian  beaux  and  belles,  by 
Perraoltand  the  Countess  D'Auluoy ; 
the  establishment  of  genuine  comedy 
by  Moli^re,  and  Scarron's  humorous 
"  Aoman  Comique."  We  must  only 
hope  for  an  opportunity  of  dwelling 
CD  these  pleasant  and  interesting  sub- 


jects in  detail  in  some  future  number 
of  the  UNiVBBSiTy.  If  our  paper 
dare  boast  of  a  moral,  it  is — that 
fashion  is  as  arbitrary  in  the  publish- 
er's office  as  in  the  show-rooms  of  the 
milliner;  and  that  the  fame  of  no 
book  is  secured  that  does  not  give 
pleasure  both  to  the  prince  on  his 
throne  and  the  peasant  on  his  wooden 
stooL 


UNFOKTUNATE  DOCTOR  DODD. 
A  NSOLECTBD  BIOGRAPHY  :   IN  TWO  PARTS. 


Thb  story  of  this  unhappy  clergyman 
has  not  been  told  before;  yet  its 
dim,  indistinct  outline  is,  in  a  sort  of 
general  way,  familiar  to  many  persons. 
Still  this  acquaintance  seems  to  re- 
solye  itself  into  three  main  features — 
that  the  centre  figure  was  a  clergyman, 
that  he  committed  a  forgery,  and 
that,  through  the  terribly  severe  laws 
of  his  country,  he  suffered  death  for 
his  crime.  The  "  Execution  of  Doctor 
Dodd''  is,  perhaps,  the  idea  most  dis- 
tinctly present  to  all,  when  they  think 
of  his  name.  The  flurry  of  those  days 
between  his  sentence  and  his  death 
has  in  it  something  almost  lurid ;  and 
idolaters  of  BosweU's  book— and  there 
are  such — will  own  to  there  being  a 
sort  of  horrid  fascination  in  the  pas- 
sages he  devotes  to  this  incident.  They 
wUl  own,  too,  that  nowhere  does  the 
hero  of  that  marvellous  book  stand 
oat  80  grandly,  or  attract  more  love 
and  reverence  for  his  brave,  massive 
EndishsouL 

The  story  is  worthy  of  being  told, 
because  no  English  social  event  of 
that  character,  l^fore  or  since,  ever  ex- 
dted  so  much  absorbing  interest  We 
may  gather  some  faint  notion  of  the 
sensation  spread  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, if  we  were  to  read  some  morn- 
ing of  the  arrest  of,  say,  the  graceful 
wnter,  who  has  written  **  Westward, 
ho  1"  and  of  his  beine  committed  to  a 
London  ^1,  charged  with  some  bar- 
barous cnme,  which  was  to  bring  with 
it  the  penalty  of  death.  Tet,  in  those 
days  hunan  life  was  judicialiv  cheap, 
and  London  eyes  were  usea  to  the 
spectacle  of  weekly  processions  to  the 
l^owB.    The  extreme  penalty  of  the 


law,  as  it  is  called,  viewed  from  the 
present  century^  we  are  apt  to  accept 
as  a  measure  or  guilt,  which,  in  those 
days  of  bloody  dispensation,  it  was 
not 

The  wretched  clerflnrman  was  the 
victim  of  the  old  British,  stupid, 
mulish  complacency,  which  has  so 
often  fancied  it  is  doing  something 
Spartan  and  splendid,  when  it  is  only 
cruel  and  ridiculous.  It  once  shot  an 
admiral  ^  to  encourage  the  rest,"  and 
it  hanged  Doctor  Dodd  to  show  the 
surrounding  world  a  spectacle  of  stem, 
unflinching  moralitv. 

For  the  offence  which  Doctor  Dodd 
committed,  such  a  punii^ment  was 
wholly  unsuited — even  unmerited. 
Degradation  woiildhave  been,  at  most, 
the  suitable  penalty.  Even  weighing 
the  moral  delinauency  accurately  there 
was  no  tremendous  guilt  involved  in 
the  offence — for  it  is  clear  that  if  he 
used  the  name  of  his  patron,  he  meant 
to  restore  the  money  eventually.  In 
justice  to  the  man,  his  story  should 
oe  considered.  The  details  now  about 
to  be  presented  have  never  been  pre- 
sented before,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
new  to  a  nineteenth  century  reader. 

XL 

Down  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  a 
certain  Reverend  William  Dodd  was 
vicar,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  The  little  town  was  on  the 
verv  edge  of  the  Fens  and  young 
William  Dodd  had  before  his  eyes  the 
quaii:^  old  Uotel  de  VilU  of  the  place, 
which  was  of  some  beautv,  and  of 

great  antiquity.    A  thoughtful,  stu- 
ious  man,  with  '*  a  dear,  pale  face,"* 


*  So  described  by  his  ion  in  the  '' Priion  Thoogfato.*' 
VOL.  LXm.— Na  COCLXXV. 
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tlHB  father.  His  eldest  son,  William, 
the  notorious  William  Dodd,  ll.d., 
was  bom  there,  on  the  29th  May, 
1729.  There  was  also  a  second  son, 
who  afterwards  grew  up  to  be  the 
Rev.  Richard  Dodd,  but  upon  whose 
story— having  no  painful  notoriety 
to  make  him  out — history  is  almost 
silent. 

Over  this  child,  at  its  studies,  the 
"  dear,  pale  face"  was  bent  very  often, 
and  succeeded  in  implanting  a  curious 
fancy  for  study  and  general  reading. 
Young  William  took  ardently  to 
books  ;  and,  when  only  sixteen  yeara 
old,  was  actually  fit  to  be  entered  as 
a  sizar  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  placed  under  Mr.  J.  Constant, 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Lewis.  Men 
in  these  offices  at  universities  have  a 
singular  advantage  over  other  men, 
in  being  thus  familiar  with  the  early 
years  of  those,  who  may  turn  out 
famous  for  good  or  evil ;  and  a  vetemn 
colle|;e  director  might  find  some  en- 
tertamment  in  checking  off  his  earlier 
judgments  by  a  later  experience,  and 
in  comparing  brilliant  careers  with 
that  simple  private  in  university  uni- 
form, who  waited  on  him  at  his 
chambers  so  many  years  before.  But 
mere  official  routine,  in  most  instances, 
is  found  to  deaden  this  spirit  of  ob- 
servation. 

Laurence  Sterne  had  quitted  Cam- 
bridge but  a  few  years  before.  It 
will  be  seen  later  how  like,  in  some 
points,  were  the  two  clergymen.  The 
only  person  of  mark  we  can  trace  as 
being  at  Clare  Hall  with  him,  is  Park- 
hurnt,  who  afterwards  became  well 
known  to  scholars  from  his  Greek — 
and,  perhaps,  a  name  of  disagreeable 
associations  to  school- boys— from  the 
well-known  "  Lexicon.*'  Here,  how- 
ever, William  Dodd  found  a  friend, 
to  whom  he  seeuis  to  have  been  at- 
tached, with  all  the  ardour  of  college 
affection,  but  who  died  early,  and 
before  completing  his  studies.  His 
image  came  back  upon  Doctor  Dodd 
full  thirty  years  later-— 

**  Kor  less  for  thee,  my  friend,  my  Lan- 
caster, 

Blest  youth,  in  early  hoars  from  this 
life's  woes, 

In  richest  mercy  borne." 

Of  this  promising  youth  nothing  more 
is  known.  During  his  college  career 
Dodd  was  remarkable  for  diligence, 


and  for  success  in  his  studies.  He  "  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  his  superiors,*' 
we  are  told,  by  his  special  attention 
to  his  books.  He  could,  however, 
find  time  for  literary  labour  ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  sent  forth  the 
first  of  the  long  train  of  books  which 
he  was  hereafter  to  launch  so  steadily 
upon  the  town.  This  was  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Pastoral  on  the 
Distemper  among  the  Homed  Cattle, 
or  Diggon  Davy's  lament  on  the  loss 
of  his  last  Cow.*'  Considering  that 
this  plague  was  a  national  calamity, 
sweeping  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
that  Mr.  Sterne,  down  at  Sutton,  and 
other  divines,  were  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  their  pulpits,  such  a  pro- 
duction would  seem  to  have  been,  at 
least  in  bad  taste ;  but  a  careless  col- 
lege lad  of  eifjhteen  might  be  excused 
for  not  weighing  the  decencies  reiy 
nicely. 

Two  years  after,  the  African  Princes 
came  to  England,  and  he  seized  on 
the  opportunity  to  issue  a  quarto  tract 
of  mild  heroics,  in  the  shape  of 
an  address  from  the  African  **to 
Zara,**  which  the  latter  followed  up 
by  an  answer  from  "Zara"  to  the 
African  Prince.  The  same  year,  1749, 
he  took  his  de^e,  with  distinction, 
and  his  name  is  to  be  found  among 
the  list  of  wranglers. 

With  this  fair  prologue  he  might 
have  hoped  to  fare  profitably  among 
the  university  pastures.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  Richard,  had  gone  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  due  time  had 
chosen  to  become  a  working  curate  at 
Ciiniberwell ;  and  A<?shall  end  decently, 
and  with  honour,  as  a  well-endoweid 
rector.  But  young  Rev.  Wil  liara  Dodd 
was  of  other  material,  and  at  every 
step  reminds  us  marvellously  of  that 
other  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne, 
down  at  Sutton.  He  was  a  very  gay 
youth,  fond  of  Cambridge  pleasures 
and  parties,  dressed  expensively,  and 
was  noted  among  his  friends  as  '*  an 
ardent  votary  of  the  god  of  dancing." 
Still,  it  was  plain  these  pastimes  did 
not  interfere  with  more  important 
matters ;  and,  in  truth,  it  stands  a 
good  deal  to  his  credit  that  he  should 
Be  able  to  combine  such  hostile  in- 
terests so  successfully.  LatSr,  how- 
ever, the  balance  becomes  disturbed, 
and  in  the  year  of  his  degree  he  left 
the  university  very  suddenly,  and 
came  up  to  London. 
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Young  Mr.  William  Dodd,  now  upon 
Town,  brought  with  him  *'  a  pleasing 
form,  a  genteel  address,  and  a  lively 
imagination,"  gifts  which,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1749  or  1750,  were  much  es- 
teemed in  the  great  city.  He  lost  no 
time  in  putting  them  to  all  available 
profit ;  and  his  books  having  already 
attracted  a  little  notice,  he  rushed 
into  every  society,  and  flung  himself 
upon  every  amusement  "  with  a  dan- 
gerous avidity."  No  doubt  the  ex- 
case  that  brought  him  up,  was  the 
excuse  that  invariably  brought  up 
from  the  comers  of  the  kingdom,  any 
young  literary  adventurer  who  had  a 
play,  a  history,  or  a  poem,  in  his  desk. 
It  was  considered  necessary  to  come 
in  person  to  fight  for  Hterary  fortune, 
as  Wliittington  and  others  had  come 
to  fight  for  mercantile,  and  in  his 
spare  moments,  contrived  to  write  and 
publish  some  compositions.  Among 
these  was  another  satire,  "  A  Day  in 
College  at  Vacation ;" — a  synopsis  in 
Latin  of  Grotius,  Locke,  and  Clarke, 
the  Locke  portion  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Sir  J.  Gilbert ; 
a  sort  of  useful  class-book,  which  must 
have  entailed  some  serious  drudgery, 
and  a  more  ambitious  effort — a  our- 
lesque  addition  to  the  "Dunciad,"  with 
Warburton  introduced.  These  works 
show  a  certain  industry,  and  might 
incline  us  to  suppose  that  the  **  dan- 
gerous avidity  for  London  pleasures 
was  a  little  overstated.  People  deal- 
ing with  clergymen's  lives  are  apt  to 
set  the  ecclesiastical  halo  a  little  too 
far  back.  Young  Dodd  was  now  but 
twenty  years  old. 

There  wa*  living  at  this  time  in 
Frith -street,  Soho,  a  young  person 
named  Mary  Perkins,  with  whom 
young  Mr.  Dodd  presentlv  became 
acquainted.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
"largely  endowed  with  personal  at- 
tractions," but,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  fatally  "deficient  in  those  of  birth 
and  fortune."  The  plebeian  name  is, 
indeed,  significimt ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  her  father  was 
servant  to  Sir  John  Dolben,  one  of  the 
prebendaries  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  func- 
tions of  verger.  This  young  person 
Mr.  William  Dodd,  with  all  his  fair 
prospects  in  the  world,  had  the  infa- 
tuation to  marry  ou  April  15, 1751. 

In  other  respects  she  seems  to  have 


been  a  very  suitable  wife ;  and  at  the 
season  of  her  husband's  terrible  pro- 
bation, exhibited  all  the  virtues  and 
moral  gifts  which  happily  belong  to 
no  special  rank  or  station.  Nay; 
though  marrying  him  without  bring* 
ing  a  dowry  with  her,  a  lucky  chance 
helped  her  to  one  later.  She  wad  all 
through  a  useful,  affectionate  wife  ; 
and  it  we  can  trust  the  dismal  apo-^ 
strophe  which  issued  from  his  prison 
cell,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
pented marrying  the  verger's  daugh- 
ter : — 

**  Nor  thou,  Maria,  with  me !  O,  my  wife ! 
Thy  husband  lov'd  with  such  a  steady 

flame 
From  youth's  first  hour." 

On  this  imprudent  step,  he  at  once 
took  a  house  m  Wardour-street— not 
yet  embroidered  with  Bric-a-brac  and 
curiosity  shops— and  fitted  it  up  with 
great  expense.  The  news  of  these 
proceedings  was  soon  wafted  down  to 
Bourne,  to  his  father,  who  presently 
hurried  up  to  London  in  sad  distresa 
Friends  gathered  round  the  improvi- 
dent youth  ;  the  pressure  of  remon- 
strance and  entreaty  was  put  on  him ; 
and  with  much  difficulty  he  was 
brought  back  again  into  the  straight 
and  profitable  ecclesiastical  roadway 
he  had  strayed  from.  After  watching 
an  opportunity  to  write  "  An  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,"  he  was  back  again  at  Cam- 
bridge :  and  on  the  19tn  of  October 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  at  Caius  Col- 
lege, by  the  Bishop  of  Ely— a  prelate 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  Latin 
synopsis  of  Clarke  and  Grotius. 

The  Wardour-street  house  was  given 
up,  and  he  forswore  the  world,  with 
its  pomps  and  vanities,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  penitent  Not  content 
with  mere  silent  abnegation,  he  must 
proclaim  his  conversion — through  a 
trumpet,  as  it  were,  and  from  a  plat- 
form. The  platform  was  a  selection 
of  the  best  bits  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  trumpet  was  a  preface  prefixed. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  said,  **  better 
and  more  important  things  henceforth 
demand  my  attention,  and  1  here, 
with  no  small  pleasure,  take  my  leave 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  critics.  Aa 
this  work  was  begun  and  finished  be- 
fore I  entered  upon  the  sacred  func- 
tions in  which  I  am  now  happily  em- 
loyed,"  &c 

"^he  idea  was  a  very  happy  one,  and 
18*      • 
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the  selection  directed  l^  inuch  good 
taste,  and  even  ingenuity.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  bits 
of  bookseller's  task-work  ;  and  a 
stream  of  editions,  of  every  size  and 
price,  attest  the  popularitv  of ''Dodd's 
beauties  of  Shakespeare.  But  very 
few,  when  they  buy  the  book  in  shop 
or  stall,  think  of  the  dismal  end  of  the 
compiler.  Work  of  this  sort,  simple 
as  it  may  seem,  disguises  avast  amount 
of  secret  labour  and  happy  instinct ; 
as,  indeed,  Goldsmith  has  shown  in  a 
single  sentence  :— '*  Judgment  is  to 
be  paid  for  in  such  selections,  and  a 
man  maj  be  twenty  years  of  nis  life 
cultivatmg  his  judgment'' 

Curious  to  say,  there  was  originally 
prefixed  a  sarcastic  dedication  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  whom  he  could  not  have 
divined  would  have  hereafter  selected 
him  for  his  son's  tutor,  and  which  he 
afterwardscancelled.  Hewasordained 
in  1763,  forswore  pleasure  "  and  the 
belles  lettres''  finally— that  is  for 
nearly  a  ^ear,  and  entered  on  his  first 
ecclesiastical  service  as  curate  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Wyatt,at  West  Ham,  a  cleri- 
cal pasture  perhaps  dangerously  near 
to  London. 

IT. 

Hkbb  he  spent  tiie  most  delightful 
hours  of  his  life.  His  behaviour — 
say  tlie  newspaper  paragraphs,  in  the 
detestable  "valet"  jargon  in  which 
they  described  every  step  in  his  life- 
was  "  proper,  decent,  and  exemplary." 
He  took  up  his  new  duties  with  zeal. 
He  is  said  to  have  worked  laboriously 
amongst  his  parishioners,  and  not  to 
have  spared  nimself  in  the  round  of 
parochial  drudgery.  Yet  he  relished 
these  duties,  and  long  after,  in  his 
day  of  trial^  looked  back  to  this  Ham 
life  very  wistfully  ;— 

**  Return  bleet  honra,  ye  peaceful  days  re- 
turn! 
When  through  each  office  of  celestial  love, 
Ennobling  piety  my  glad  feet  led 
Continoal,  and  my  head  eadi  night  to 

rest 
Lull'd  on  the  downy  pillow  of  content ! 
Dear  were  thy  shades,  O,  Ham !  and  dear 

the  hours 
In    manly    musing  ^midst   thy  forests 

pase'd. 
And  antique  woods  of  sober  solitude, 
O,  Epping,  witness  to  my  lonely  walks." 

It  was  thought  at  this  time  that 
he   **  entertained  favourable  senti- 


ments of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hat- 
chinson,'*  and  was  evensnspected  of  a 
leaning  to  MethodisuL  But  he  soon 
cast  off  this  weakness,  and  some  seven 
or  eight  years  later  put  his  thoughts 
into  the  shape  of  '^A  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Mystic,  a  Hutchinsonian  and  a 
Methodist ;"  in  which  he  showed  off 
the  professors  of  these  creeds  to  con- 
siderable disadvanta^  Notwith- 
standing this  backalidmg  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  his  narish- 
ioners  esteemed  him  highly  and  chose 
him  as  their  lecturer,  on  the  demise  of 
the  former  loceupant  of  that  ofSoe. 
Two  years  afterwards,  a  lectureship 
at  St  Olave's,  Hart-street,  became 
vacant,  and  Mr.  Dodd  was  chosen 
for  this  duty  also.  Then  he  suddenly 
relapsed  into  literature  and  horst 
upon  the  town  with  a  strange  novel, 
wnich  coming  from  a  working  curate, 
seems  a  singular  and  inappropriate 
composition. 

It  was  entitled,  "The  Sisters;" 
which  under  the  specious  veil  of  **  a 
warning  to  youth  of  both  sexes," 
oontoives  to  deal  with  some  free  pic- 
tures of  London  life,  the  treatment  of 
Ti^hich  suggest  the  coarse  but  not  the 
vigorous  ^mdling  of  Mr.  Fielding 
and  Dr.  Smollett  How  tiie  laborious 
curate  of  West  Ham  could  ifisue  ^ 
such  a  production  a^d  not  forfeit  the 
favour  of  his  faithful  parishioners  and 
the  patrons  of  the  lectureship  of  St 
Olave's,  is  a  riddle  only  to  be  solved 
by  the  free  temper  of  the  age.  The 
ecclesiastical  b(ux)meter  was  never 
registered  so  low.  The  laity  were 
easy,  and  expected  no  restsraint  from 
their  priests.  There  were  many  par- 
sons like  Trulliber,  and  many  hke  the 
ordinary  who  attended  on  Mr,  Wild, 
and  whose  pocket  was  picked  of  ^a 
bottle  screw."  The  world  was  not 
to  be  scandalized  by  "  The  Sisters," 
or  a  novel  of  that  sort ;  and  six  yesis 
later  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  was  so 
delighted  with  the  two  first  volumes 
of  '^Tristram Shandy,"  that  betook 
their  reverend  author  round  the  fa- 
shionable world,  and  made  all  the 
bishops  call  upon  him. 

"  The  Sisters"  contain  many  pic- 
tures drawn  fVom  young  Mr.  Dodds 
wild  London  life.  The  story  is  that 
of  two  youn^  girls  sent  up  to  London, 
and  ruined  uiere.  There  is  a  hint  of 
Pamela,  with  suggestions  from  some 
of  Hogarth's  pictorial  stories.  11» 
names  of  the  characters  are  the  dis- 
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golBed  names  of  real  persosB.  Dook- 
fub,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  was 
a  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  who 
was  said  to  have  iirjured  him  in  some 
way,  and  upon  whom  he  took  this 
fashion  of  retaliating.  Beau  Leicast 
was  a  certain  fashionable  Mr.  Tracoy, 
and  Miss  Repook  was  put  for  a  cer- 
tain Lacy  Cooper,  a  notorious  lady  of 
the  day,  and  recognised  at  once  by  all 
the  town.  Lord  Sandwich  was  also 
introduced.  Speaking  of  one  of  the 
ladi^  of  the  story  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  bank-notes  en 
sandwich  for  breakfast,  to  show  her 
admirers  how  little  she  cared  for 
money,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd  puts  a 
note  to  the  effect  that^he  had  known 
*^  at  least  four,  who  have  excelled  and 
gloried  in  the  same  notable  feat." 
There  are  allusions  too  **  to  the 
inimitable  Garrick"  who  "  thunders 
through  the  crowded  theatre."  which 
show  that  he  was  very  familiar  with 
dramatic  effects.  Most  curious,  how- 
ever, is  his  treatment  of  his  arch  vil- 
kin,  Dookalb,  or  Blackwood,  whom 
he  eventually  led  to  t/ie  gallows  and 
made  him  suffer  "  in  the  most  abject 
and  pusillanimous  manner;"  and 
attached  to  one  of  his  characters  was 
"  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  not  unlike 
those  which  grace  the  venerable 
turnkey  of  ICewpite."  Indeed  it  is 
vety  strange  to  think  how,  all  through 
Mr.  Dodd*s  life,  little  shadows  of  such 
m  awful  final  end  were  cast  across 
his  path.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in 
many  directions,  he  was  led  to  it  by 
a  sort  of  mysterious  perverseness, 
and  dwelt  upon  it  as  upon  a  favourite 
subject 

He  was  in  this  year  appointed  to 
preach  what  was  called  "  Lady 
Moyer's  Lecture"  at  St  Paul's,  for 
which  he  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  a  subiect  He  also  plunged 
into  classical  learning,  and  issi^ 
proposals  for  tf  translation  of  Oaflr- 
niachus,  wrote  a  play  on  the  Greek 
model,  with  choruses,  and  entitled 

The  Syracusan,"  which  was  actually 
scut  to  a  manager.  In  these  times, 
parsons  were  very  husy  writing  plays, 
and  seeing  tbem  acted ;  nay,  and  act- 
m  them  themselves.  "  The  Sisters" 
did  him  no  damage ;  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  translation  of  CaUi- 
machus  came  out  with  a  learned  pre- 
face, m  which  Dr.  Home,  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  lent  him  his  assistance. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd  was  naturally 


lookine  for  a  mitre  himself,  and  miffht 
naturally  hope  to  reach  one  bv  his 
"  Callimachus,"  as  later  postulants 
were  to  do  by  a  play  of  Sophocles'  or 
Euripides'.  As  a  more  direct  means 
of  promotion,  he  dedicated  it  to  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
desperate  adherent  of  office,  who  in 
his  time  had  made  many  bishone  and 
found  them  all  ungrateful  Mean- 
while he  was  writing  sermons,  and 
two  or  three  years  later  published 
four  volumei  quarto  of  disoourses,  a 
monument  of  parochial  industrv. 
All  this  while  he  was  still  at  Ham : 

"  Dear  favourite  shades,  by  peace 
And  pore  religion  sanctified,  I  hear 
The  tuneful  bellB  thdr  hallowed  message 

sound 
To  Christian  hearU  symphonious.*' 

« 

He  was  lecturing  at  St.  Olave's. 
He  could  not  be  idle,  and  had  his 
time  too  well  em|)loyea  to  go  astray. 
These  were  the  innocent  seasons  of 
his  life.  No  wonder,  when  the  New- 
eate  bells  were  clanging  over  his 
head,  that  the  chimes  of  West  Ham 
should  seem  very  sweet  indeed. 


V. 


About  this  time  a  certain  charitable 
Mr.  Bingley  began  to  take  up  se- 
riously the  condition  of  the  female 
outcasts  of  society,  and  set  himself  to 
try  whether  something  could  not  be 
done  for  those  ^f  this  class  who  were 
inclined  to  amend  and  reform.  It 
was  proposed  to  found  an  asylum  on 
the  principle  of  those  at  Rome  and 
other  foreign  citie&  The  state  of 
London  manners  at  this  particular 
season,  rendered  the  foundation  of 
such  an  asylum  peculiarly  suitable. 

Mr.  Bingley  and  his  friends  got 
together  some  three  thousand  pounds 
for  their  purpose.  It  was  warmly 
seconded  on  all  sides;  and  by  none  so 
much  as  by  theyoune  curate  of  West 
Ham.  The  first  building  was  in  Pros- 
oott-street,  Qoodman's-nelds;  and  on 
Thursday,  the  tenth  of  Au|;ust,  1768, 
it  was  opened.  Fifty  petitions  were 
presented,  but  only  ten  candidates 
could  be  received,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dodd,  who  had  taken  such  an  interest 
in  the  charitv  all  through,  was  chosen 
to  preach  the  inaugurative  sermon 
before  the  governors  in  Charlotte- 
street  chapel,  Bloomsbury. 

Thepoh<^of  suchaninstitution  was 
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loudly  condemned  at  the  time ;  and 
pamphlets  were  published  violently 
aecrying  the  new  asylum.  But  it  pros- 
pered marvellously,  and  became  the 
most  fashionable  of  London  charities. 
When  Mr.  Sterne,  the  fashionable 
clergyman,  was  preaching  for  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  his  exertions 
brought  in  only  <£160,  while  appeals 
for  the  Magdalen,  by  divines  of  in- 
different gilts,  resulted  in  collections 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred 
pounds. 

.  No  doubt  there  was  tnith  in  what 
was  Openly  said  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  theatrical  charity,  to 
which  people  hurried  for  a  Sunday's 
Sensation,  just  as  they  had  done  a  few 
years  before  to  the  ran  tings  of  Orator 
Henley.  The  chapel,  indeed,  offered 
a  sort  of  si)ectacle ;  and  there  were 
joaelodramatic  devices  adopted,  which 
'  it  may  be  suspected  were  the  devising  of 
the  young  chaplmn  of  the  institution. 
The  penitents  were  all  dressed  in 
uniform ;  they  were  marshalled  with 

Seouliar  ceremonies,  and  odd  rhapso- 
ies  were  preached  over  them.  The 
Bermoh  which  Mr.  Dodd  preached 
at  the  opening  was  printed  in  the 
following  year,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  public  press  to  be  "a  manly, 
rational,  and  pathetic  address."  To 
it  was  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
charity,  from  the  same  hand,  together 
Vith  various  sensational  epistles  from 
the  reclaimed  inmates,  to  their  rela- 
tions, talking  rapturously  of  "this 
blessed  place,'*  and  the  unspeakable 
happiness  they  enjoyed  in  putting 
.  on  tne  peculiar  garb  of  the  establish- 
ment. And  to  add  to  the  effect,  the 
whole  was  enriched  with  an  "  elegant 
print  of  a  young  girl,  in  her  proper 
dress." 

.These  fancies,  directed  no  doubt 
by  well-meaning  views,  were  only 
appealing  to  that  morbid  curiosity 
wnich  is  dormant  in  every  public  of 
every  age.  Every  Sunday  the  Mag- 
dalen was  crowded.  People  of  fash  ion 
made  parties  to  visit  the  Magdalen ; 
and  one  of  the  best  photographs  in 
the  Walpole  letters,  is  the  description 
of  one  of  these  pious  Sunday  junket- 
ings. 

''Jan.  27,  1760.  Met  at  Northumber- 
land  U.  at  5,  and  four  (X)ache8.  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Lady  l^fary  Cokt,  Lady  Carlisle,  Miss 
Pelham,  Lady  Hertford,  Lord  Beaachamp, 
Lord  Huntingdon,  old  Bowmau,  &c.       .     . 

**  This  new  convent  is  beyond  OoodmanV 


ficlds,  and  would,  T  assure  you,  content  any 
Catholic  alive.  We  were  receired  by — 
oh !  first  a  vast  mob.  for  princes  are  not  so 
common  nt  that  end  of  the  town  as  at  this. 
Lord  Hertford,  at  the  head  of  the  governors, 
with  their  white  .staves,  met  us  at  the  door, 
and  led  the  prince  directly  into  the  chapel, 
where  before  the  altar,  was  an  arm-chair  for 
him,  with  a  blue  damask  cushion,  a  prie-dien, 
and  a  footstool  of  black  cloth  with  gold 
nails.  We  sat  on  forms  near  him.  There 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmouth,  in  the 
odour  of  devotion,  and  many  city  ladks. 
The  chapel  is  small  and  low,  but  neat ;  hung 
with  Gothic  paper  and  tablets  of  benefac- 
tions; at  the  west  end  were  enclosed  the 
sisterhood,  above  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
all  in  grayish  brown  stuffs,  broad  handker- 
chiefs, and  flat  straw  hats,  with  a  blue  rib- 
bon, pulled  quite  over  their  faces.  As  soon 
as  we  entered  the  chapel,  the  organ  played, 
and  the  Magdalens  sung  a  hymn  in  parts ; 

you  cannot  imagine  how  well Prayers 

then  began,  psalms,  and  a  sermon ;  the  latter 
hy  a  young  cltrgyman^  one  Dodd,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Popish  idea  one  had  imbibed, 
by  haranguing  entirely  in  the  French  style, 
and  very  eloquently  <md  (ouchingly.  He 
apostrophized  the  lost  sheep,  who  sobbed 
and  cried  from  their  souls ;  so  did  my  Lady 
Hertford  and  Fanny  Pelham,  till,  T  believe, 
the  city  dames  took  them  for  Jane  Shores. . . 
The  confessor  then  turned  to  the  audience, 
and  addressed  himself  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness  In  short,  it  was  a  very  plowing 

performance,  and  I  got  the  most  illustrioas 
to  desire  it  might !«  printed. 

*'  From  thence  we  went  to  the  refectory, 
where  all  the  nuns  without  their  hats  were 
ranged  at  the  tables  ready  for  supper.     A 

few  were  handsome I  was  struck  and 

pleased  with  the  modesty  of  two  of  them, 
who  swooned  away  with  the  confusion  of 
being  stared  at" 

Still  at  West  Ham,  he  began  to  add 
a  little  to  his  income,  by  taking  a  few 
voung gentlemen  as  pupils— a  practice 
he  continued  all  his  life.  The  year  he 
published  his  Magdalen  sermon,  he 
became  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,BLA.; 
and  the  following  year  presentod  the 
world  with  three  volumes  of  Bishop 
Hall's  works,  the  most  piquant  and 
Shandean  of  bishops,  and  which  edi- 
tion, we  may  suspect,  was  seen  by  the 
Rev.  Laurence  Sterne,  who  waa  very 
partial  to  that  writer.  From  this 
sort  of  spasmodic  range  of  snbjecti 
rushing  from  Shakespeare  to  sermons, 
and  from  sermons  to  Milton,  it  seems 
as  though  the  Rev.  William  Dodd, 
M.A.,  was  doinc  genteel  sort  of  hack- 
work for  the  booksellers.  Still  all 
these  little  enrines  were  bearine  a 
steady  profit    His  name  was  getting 
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known,  and  he  was  attracting  atten- 
tion as  one  of  those  dramatic  clergy- 
men who  in  every  age  attract  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  and  admimtion. 
Next  year  he  sent  out  a  book  on  Mil- 
ton, and  a  year  later,  the  well-known 
"Dodd  on  Death,"  perhaps  the  most 
famihar,  to  the  public,  of  all  his  writ- 
inra. 

They  were  written,  he  tells  us  in 
the  preface^  with  the  odd  "design  to 
be  given  away  by  wfl  I -disposed  per- 
*wi«  at  funerals^  or  on  any  other 
solemn  occasion."  But  the  editors  of 
a  pious  magazine  induced  him  to  give 
them  the  first  use  of  the  papers.  They 
are  good  useful  thoughts ;  perhaps  a 
little  too  theatrical  and  sensational, 
but  likely  to  be  useful  to  minds  of  a 
certain  order.  Many  of  the  most 
effective  points  were,  however,  taken 
from  Hervey,  Young,  Watts,  and 
others.  He  also  introduced  that 
round  of  characters  which  the  essay- 
ists of  the  day  were  so  fond  of  using 
to  point  their  moral,  a  whole  crowd 
of  Ne^tios,  Osianders.  Misellas, 
Pulcherias,  and  others,  wno  were  the 
regular  corps  drarnaiiqne  of  the 
Ramblers  and  Guardians.  In  Ne- 
gotio's  instance,  when  "two  more 
blisters  were  ordered  to  six  he  already 
had  upon  him,"  we  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  a  "drowsy  sleepiness, 
dire  prognost.c  of  death,  at  length 
terminated  in  strong  convulsions,  and 
the  busy,  active,  sprightly  Negotio 
died."  Poor  Xegotio !  In  the  character 
of  "Bubulo,"  he  "improved"  some 
city  acquaintance  who  "  had  incum- 
bered for  threescore  and  ten  years  the 
earth  with  his  heavy  load,  who  had 
devoted  hours  to  his  nice  and  enor- 
mous appetite.  He  was  in  this  re- 
spect a  perfect  animal."  And  one  of 
the  notes  to  Bubulo's  History  is  truly 
Shandean : — 

"N.B. — A  friend  of  the  writer  is 
pleased  to  observe  : — *The  "Reflec- 
tioDs  on  Death"  [>lease  me  much.  But 
don't  you  carry  things  rather  too  far, 
when  you  say  "  'tis  an  indispensable 
duty  to  goto  our  parish  church."  Was 
I  to  hve  in  London,  I  should  rarely  or 
never  go  to  my  parish  church,  if  I 
had  a  stupid,    humdrum   minister, 

I  long  to  live  in  London,  that  I  might 
hear  clever  men,  &c.  I  disapprove, 
as  much  as  you  do,  running  after  Me- 
thodist preachers  and  enthusiasts  ; 
but  should  I  not  prefer  a  Sherlock 
at  the  Temple,  if  I  lived  in  Fleet- 


street,'"  &c,  &c.  He  also  admitted 
into  his  collection  a  remonstrance 
made  to  poor  Richard  Nash,  the  M.O. 
of  Bath,  and  which  told  that  gen- 
tleman some  very  home  truths.  It  is 
much  to  be  suspected  that  it  found 
admittance  to  the  "  Reflections"  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  written  by 

Lady  N :  of  course,  the  same  Lady 

N to  wnom  he,  later,  wrote  a 

pleasant  copy  of  verses  on  her  not 
finding  a  seat  at  the  Magdalen.    "  I 

take  mv  pen,"  said  Lady  N to 

Richard  Nash,  Esq.,  "  to  advise,  nay, 
to  request,  of  i/ou,  to  repent  while  you 

have  an  opportunity I 

must  tell  you,  sir,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  that  your  present  behaviour 
is  not  the  way  to  reconcile  yourself 

with  God Your  example 

and  your  life  is  prejudicial — I  wish 
I  could  not  say  fatal— to  many.  For 
this  there  is  no  amends  but  an  altera-  • 
tion  of  your  conduct  as  signal  and 
memorable  as  your  person  and  nama," 
Dr.  Dodd  adds  a  comment  on  this 
statement  which  has  a  remarkable 
significance,  and  which  I  shall  remind 
the  reader  of  when  I  come  to  deal 
with  the  unfortunate  clergyman's  last 
declaration  on  the  scaffold.  "  No  man 
living,"  he  says,  in  a  note,  "  can  have 
a  higher  regard  for  benevolence  and 
humanity  than  the  writer  of  these 
lines ;  ....  as  if  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  acts  of  charity,  could  atope 
for  every  other  deficiency.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  writer  of 
Nash's  life  will  strike  out  that  offen- 
sive and  hurtful  passage,  wherever 
he  asserts  'that  there  was  nothing 
criminal  in  his  (Nash's)  conduct — that 
he  was  a  harmless  creature,'  &c.  And 
this  is  said  of  a  man  who,  with  a 
heart  of  exquisite  humanity,  was  yet 
through  life  a  gambler  professed,  and 
an  encourager  of  illegal  ganabling ! 
— &  follower  of  pleasure  all  his  days, 
and  a  perpftuul  dissipaiorJ^ 

After  their  appearance  in  the 
Christian  Magaztne,  these  papers 
were  collected  into  a  little  volume,  en- 
joyed an  immense  popularity,  and 
may  have  been  actually  distributed 
at  funerals  by  the  "well-disposed 
persons,"  as  was  intended  by  their 
author. 

He  was  now  well  established  as  one 
of  the  "  clever  men,"  for  whom  our 
country  friend,  yearning  after  good 
preachers,  would  have  quitted  the 
parochial  Fleet-street  to   listen  to. 
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is  Majesty  the  King,  or,  perhaps, 
e  Diike  of  Newcastle,  put  nun 
among  the  list  of  royal  chaplains; 
and  about  the  same  time,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Bishop  of  St 
David's,  Dr.  Squire— a  name  that 
figures  very  frequently  in  the  dedica- 
tions of  the  period— agrotesque  name, 
too,  which  wicked  college  undergra- 
duates twisted  into  "Doctor  Squui^" 
This  dignitary  took  a  fancy  to  young 
Mr.  Dodd,  as  the  stormy  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  had  done  to  Mr.  Sterne; 
and  like  that  prelate,  repented  later 
of  his  hasty  patronage.  This  swarthy 
bishop,  known  to  the  irreverent  as 
''  The  Man  of  Angola,"  was  so  pleased 
with  his  protege  that  he  presented 
him  to  the  preoend  of  Brecon,  and 
favoured  him  in  many  other  ways. 
One  of  the  fair  places  in  our  clergy- 
man's character  is  his  gratitude  to 
this  bishop,  which  blossomed  out  in 
sonnets  and  dedications,  and  which 
was  a  better  test,  was  found  green  and 
healthy  after  Doctor  Squire  had  laid 
down  his  mitre  forever.  Any  pro- 
clamation of  favours  received  after 
the  hand  that  has  offered  them  can 
offer  no  more,  is  very  often  omitted, 
as  a  piece  of  unnecessary,  and  even 
troublesome  homage.  From  his  prison 
cell  he  thought  of  the  old  kindness, 
and  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  patron  :— 

"And  blessed  by  thee,  St.  Dftvid's!  honoured 

Ariend, 
Alike  in  wisdom's  and  in  learning's  school 
Advanced  and  sage!    Short  pause,  my 

muse,  and  sad, 
Allow,  while  leaning  on  affection's  arnt, 
Deep-sigliing    gratitude,   with  tears    of 

tnith. 
Bedews  the  urn — ^the  happy  urn — where 

thereat 
Ifingled  thy  ashes,  oh,  my  friend !  and 

hers, 
Whose  life,  bound  up  with  thine  in  amity, 
Indissolubly  firm,  felt  thy  last  pang.** 

Less  happy  was  a  sonnet  in  which 
he  sang  his  praises  living — a  happy 
example  of  earnest  heroics  collapsing 
into  Durlesque.  He  sings  him  ad- 
dressing Religion  and  Reason  : — 

**  Attendant  thereon,  heavenly  Reason,  came, 
And  on  Religion's  shrine  an  offering  laid ; 
I  saw  it  straight  her  whole  attention  claim ; 
Then  what  It  was  I  could  not  but  inqvirtJ* 

(The  reader  is  now  prepared  for 
the  inevitable  rhyme  that  is  to  fol- 
low):-^ 


"  Instant,  with  rapture,— **Tb my  so&V  >b* 

said, 
<The  polish*d  pageof  mjfjudiciomt  Sqttibe!*** 

So  delightful  a  piece  of  bathos  can 
rarely  be  found.  He  also  saluted 
him  with  an  epigram,  under  the 
title  of  "Gratitude  and  Merit,"  and 
allowed  his  poetic  fancy  to  taike  the 
form  of  "An  Ode.  written  in  the 
walks  of  Brecknock.^*  All  these /ocftf 
shapes  of  compliment  have,  happily, 
had  their  day,  and  persons  of  influ- 
ence do  not  now  care  to  have  the 
sickly  censers  of  dedications  and  son- 
nets swun^  before  them  as  they  walk. 
More  genuine  was  his  address  to  Mrs. 
Squire,  his  widow,  in  his  preface  to  a 
sermon,  when  he  says— "Alas,  ma- 
dam !  we  think  with  anxious  concon 
of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  his  af- 
fectionate hearf  The  wags  of  the 
day  were  pleasant  on  this  sumect,  and 
enjoyed  the  Doctor's  loss  of  his  pa- 
tron. 

"  Dodd  bit  his  sacred  lip  that  day, 
And  furled  his  holy  brow; 
An  arch-priest  then  was  hesird  to  say — 
'Sohol  whoTl  Sqmre  you  nowT  " 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
through  this  influence  that  the 
smooth  Chesterfield,  casting  about 
for  a  suitable  director  of  nis  ne- 
pliew*s  education,  was  induced  to 
select  the  young  royal  chaplain. 
But  Dr.  Dodd  hinoself  tells  us  that  it 
was  only  "by  the  advice  of  my  dear 
friehd,  now  in  heaven.  Dr.  Squire,'* 
that  he  agreed  to  accept  this  office. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  interruption  to  bis 
jn-eferment ;  and  we  have  only  to  look 
into  Sterne's  sermons,  and  Gold- 
smith's essays,  to  see  into  what  disre- 
pute the  function  had  fallen.  It  waa 
only  by  "promises,*' no  doubt,  of  suit- 
able preferment  that  he  was  induced 
to  "  engage*'  for  this  boy's  education ; 
and  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
noble  contmctor  that  these  promises 
remained  "  unfulfilled"  The  convict 
cler^man,  looking  back  to  this  sta^^ 
of  his  life,  bitterly  complains  of  this 
treatment,  and  half  lays  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fall  upon  this  hollow 
patron  : — 

"Sought  by  thee» 

And  singled  out,  unpatronised,  unknown ; 

By  thee,  whose  taste  consummate  was  ap* 
plause. 

Whose  approbation  merit ;  forth  I  eamei, 

And  with   me   to  the  task,  d^igbted, 
brought 

The  upright  purpose.** 
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It  has  been  said  that  he  went 
abroad  with  his  pupil,  and  took  *'  the 
grand  tour*' — ^more  necessary  then  for 
a  jonng  person  of  quality  than  a  uni- 
verBity  education ;  but  there  are  no 
evidences  of  such  a  journey  beyond  a 
loose 'statement  in  the  rude  memoir 
of  him  which  remains.  Little  scraps 
of  preferment  were  now  gradually 
tidmg  him  on,  and  he  would  scarcely 
have  turned  aside  for  so  serious  and 
prolonged  an  interval  He  was  now 
enterii^fairlv  on  his  London  career. 
Mr.  Walpole  had  remarked  the  pre- 
sence of  many  "city  people"  at  the 
strange  Magdalen  peitormance;  and 
among  this  clas&  indeed,  were  to  be 
found  his  chief  patrons  and  fol- 
bwers.  It  was  tnrough  the  influ- 
ence of  some  "city  people"  that 
he  was  appointed  Chaplam  to  His 
Miuesty.  Foote,  in  his  satire—to  be 
spoken  of  later— alluded  to  his  fre- 
quent presence  at  the  great  "city 
feasts ;  fti^d  at  the  last  act  of  life, 
a  dty  alderman  stood  forward  at  his 
trial  and  indirectly  strove  to  help  him. 
London  was  now  to  be  his  sphere. 
He  had  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
succeed  to  the  rectorship  of  West 
Ham  ;  but  being  twice  disappointed, 
at  hist  quitted  the  place.  "  A  place, 
he  says, "  ever  dear,  and  ever  regretted 
by  me;"  and  dwells  on  the  change 
very  pathetically,  since  his  life  there 
was  pastoral,  and  full  of  pleasant 
country  labour,  now  to  be  exchanged 
for  London  seauctions. 

As  chaplain,  he  had  now  chambers 
m  the  palace  j  and,  almost  at  the 
outset,  the  indiscreet  chaplain's  head 
gave  way.  Tea-parties  were  given 
under  the  royal  roof,  and  a  little 
scandal  went  round,  that  the  divine 
received  lady  friends  at  these  enter- 
tainments. This  was  no  very  heinous 
dereliction  ;  but  it  showed  that,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  younaj  Mr.  Dodd,  like 
poor  Vorick,  "carriea  not  one  ounce  of 
ballast."  By-and-by.  when  it  came 
to  be  his  turn  to  perform  the  service, 
his  approach  was  heralded  by  the 
**  rustling  of  silk,"  and  a  general  at- 
mosphere of  clergymanical  dandyism, 
to  the  grievous  confusion  of  "old 
Groves,'^  the  royal  "  Table-decker." 
These  were  straws ;  but  they  were  sig- 
nificant straws. 

The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  scarcely  of 
sufficient  glory  for  the  Chaplain  to 
His  MiyeSty :  so,  in  1766,  he  went 
down  to  Oamoridge,  and  came  up  the 


Rev.  William  Dod<l  LL.D.,  and  then 
he  launched  himself  fairly  upon  town. 
He  first  stopped  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
street  where  Mr.  Sterne  first  stayed 
when  he  came  up  on  town.  He  had, 
besides,  a  country  house  at  Ealing ; 
and,  where  he  had  before  kept  a 
moderate  chariot,  he  now  burst  forth 
in  all  the  majesty  of  a  coach.  The 
excuse  for  this  extravagance  was  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils,  who  had  now 
increased  in  number  and  quality. 
Besides  young  Stanhope,  a  youth  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  he  had 
a  young  boy  named  Ernst,  to  both  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  attached. 
The  latter  obtained  a  post  in  some 
foreign  station  :  and  long  after,  the 
luckless  Doctor  looked  back  piteously 
to  the  happy  days  when  he  was 
directing  their  studies  : — 

**Ah,  my  loT*d  household!  ah,  my  little 

round 
Of  social  friends  I  well  do  you  bear  fai 

mind 
Those  pleasing  evenings,  when,  on  my 

return — 
Much  wished  return — serenity  the  mild. 
And  cheerfulness  the  innocent,  with  me 
Entered  the  happy  dwelling!  Thou,  my 

Ernst, 
Ingenuous  youth,  whose  eariy  spring  he- 

q>oke 
Thy  summer,  as  it  is,  with  richest  crops 
Luxuriant  waving.    Gentle  youth,  canst 

thou 
Those  welcome  hours  forget  ?* 

To  young  Stanhope,  too,  he  addressed 
a  similar  apostrophe,  which,  on  the 

ground  of  the  old  connexion,  should 
ave  been  more  fruitful  in  result  than 
"  the  windage"  of  a  mere  burst  of 
poetry : — 

"Orthou—Othou! 
How  shall  I  utter  from  my   beating 

heart, 
Thy  name  so  musical,  so  heavenly  sweet 
Once  to  these  ears  distracted  I  Stanhope, 

say 
Canst  thou  forget  those  hours  when 

clothed  in  sm&s 
Of  fond  respect,  thou  and  thy  friend  have 

strove 
Whose  little  hands  should  readiest  supply 
My  willing  wants — officious  in  your  zeal 
To  make  the  Sabbath  evenings,  like  the 

day, 
A  day  of  sweet  composure  to  my  soul?" 

The  youth  who  bore  the  "  name  so 
musical,  so  heavenly  sweet,"  and  who 
was  so  dutiful  in  the  little  nousehold. 
was  later  to  stand  up  in  a  crowded 
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court,  and  convict  his  tutor  of  an 
offence  for  which  the  penalty  was 
death. 

He  was  now  moved  to  Southampton- 
row,  Bloomsbury ;  was  writing  in 
the  Public  Ledger^  where  he  was  al- 
lowed to  spread  his  adulation  of  his 
patron,  Dr.  Squire,  with  a  broad 
trowel  In  that  journal  he  published 
the  "  Visiter,"  a  sort  of  weekly  essay, 
afterwards  gathered  up  into  a  two- 
volume  sheaf;  and  was  receiving  a 
hundred  a  year  for  what  he  con- 
tributed to  the  pious  Christian 
Magazine,  He  was  getting  ready  a 
new  edition  of  "Locke's  Common- 
Place  Book" — for  his  name  brought 
money  to  the  booksellers.  But  so  dra- 
matic a  preacher  should  surely  have 
a  theatre  of  his  own  ;  and  the  young 
Doctor,  who  was  without  a  living, 
and  who  appealed  at  spasmodic  inter- 
vals for  a  charity,  ought  to  have  had  a 
private  stage  for  himself.  A  curious 
circumstance,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  might  be  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  idea. 

Mrs.  Dodd,  the  verger's  daughter — 
though  penniless  when  she  married — 
obtained  a  sort  of  accidental  dowry 
later.  A  lady,  to  whom  she  had  been 
a  sort  of  companion,  left  her  j£  1,600 
when  she  died,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  another  fortuitous  contri- 
bution. Mrs.  Dodd  was  at  an  auc- 
tion, when  a  cabinet  was  put  up,  for 
which  she  began  to  bid.  A  lady  of 
quality  was  also  anxious  to  secure 
it  J  and  when  Mrs.  Dodd  discovered 
who  was  her  opponent,  she  made  a  low 
courtesy,  and  withdrew.  The  lady  of 
quality — possibly  as  frantic  as  Gold- 
smith's "old  deaf  dowager."  at  the 
auction  which  Mrs.  Croke'r  nad  been 
attending— was  so  pleased  with  this 
forbearance,  that  she  came  up  to  her, 
and  begged  the  pleasure  of  a  better  ac- 
quaintance. The  better  acquaintance 
produced  this  fruit — ^that  shortly  after 
the  grateful  lady  presented  her  with 
alottery  ticket,  which,  on  being  drawn, 
came  out  a  prize  of  £1,000. 

This  windfall  our  Doctor  wisely  de- 
termined to  lay  out  in  erecting  the 
little  private  temple  for  his  own  per- 
mances,  to  which  allusion  has  just 
been  made.  He  entered  into  a  sort  of 
partnership  with  a  builder  ;  a  plot  of 
ground  was  secured  in  Pimlico,  profit- 
ably close  to  the  royal  pala(.'e ;  and 
very  shortly  a  chapl  of  ease  rose,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Char- 


lotte Chapel,  in  compliment  to  the 
reigning  queen.  He  nad  great  ex- 
pectations from  this  pious  speculation 
— for  speculation  it  was  ;  and  it  be- 
came, as  might  be  imagined,  a  fashion- 
able Sunday  place  of  prayer.  Four 
pews  were  set  apart  for  the  Queen  and 
her  household.  The  sermfcns  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  became  very  popular, 
and  Nichols,  the  indefatigable  gleaner 
of  anecdotes,  who  often  went  to  hear 
him  preach;  says  he  listened  to  him 
with  delight 

Here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
light  on  a  useful  clerical  aide-de-camp, 
the  Rev.  Weedon  Butter,  who,  from 
this  time  until  the  death  of  the  luck- 
less proprietor  of  the  Pimlico  Chapel, 
clung  to  him  through  all  his  fortunes ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  redeeming  cir- 
cumstances in  this  strange  character 
that  he  was  able  to  attach  to  him  this 
one  faithful  heart,  at  least  This  was 
a  young  man  whom  he  "  took  up"  to 
be  his  amanuensis  and  general  assis- 
tant in  his  literary  work. .  He  was 
originally  intended  for  the  law,  but 
was  induced  by  his  patron  to  go  into  the 
church ;  and  when  the  new  chapel  was 
opened,  he  became  the  reader,  and 
alternate  celebrantwith  Doctor  Dodd. 
He  had  a  brother,  who  was  captain  of 
the  WiUiamPitt,  "extra"  East  India- 
man,  which  ship  "foundered  with  all 
her  crew,  during  a  tremendous  gale  at 
midnight,  oflf  Algoa  Bay,  after  firing 
several  half-minute  signal  guns."  He 
"reached  the  goal  of  immortality 
before  his  elder  brother,"  said  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  day. 

The  new  chapel  was  in  such  vogue, 
that  every  sitting  was  soon  disposea 
of.  In  fact  a  dissatisfied  Mr.  Cook- 
field  wrote  up  to  the  Doctor's  friend 
from  Upton,  that  he  was  "sorry 
that  no  seats  were  allotted  to  those 
wliom  curiosity  or  devotion  brings  to 
the  chapel,"  (it  was  scarcely  the  latter 
that  brought  Mr.  Walpoleand  party). 
"  Some  pews,"  continues  the  country 
gentleman  with  severity,  "  are  occu- 
pied by  only  one  or  two  persons  ;  but 
if  the  learned  divine,  instead  of 
thinking  to  gain  by  godliness,  were 
to  believe  godUness  gain,  many  part^ 
of  his  conduct  wouJd  be  different — bo 
would  thus  silence  many  who  watch 
him  with  evil  eyes.  The  Doctor 
would  think  me  impertinent  or  a  fool 
if  I  was  to  give  him  personally  this 
very  just  bit  of  advice,"  The  truth 
was,,  the  Doctor  was  not  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  empty  pews,  which  yet 
no  one  durst  enter ;  for  the  concern 
being  a  speculation,  the  seats  had 
gradually  became  the  property  of 
parties  in  the  parish,  who,  when  the 
novelty  wore  off,  became,  at  least  as  far 
as  their  sittings  were  concerned,  pious 
dogs  in  a  manger — not  coming  them- 
selves, nor  allowing  others  to  come. 

There  was  a  chapel  also  in  Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury,  and  here 
too  he  joined  in  a  sort  of  clerical 
nartnership  with  a  Doctor  Trussler. 
With  these  fields  of  labour  open  be- 
fore him,  he  seems  to  have  been 
really  indefatigable.  He  preached 
every  Sunday  at  the  Magdalen  in  the 
morning,  while  his  brother  and  Mr. 
Weedon  Butter,  took  the  evening 
duty  at  Pimlico,  alternately.  Nor 
were  his  literary  labours  abating. 
He  was  busv  with  all  manner  of 
schemes ;  and  foremost  among  these 
were  his  plans  for  a  huse  commentary 
on  the  Bible  :  a  task  wnich  embodied 
the  very  ideal  of  pure  drudgery  and 
hodman's  labour—  the  weariest  fetch- 
ing and  carrying  of  the  bricks  and 
stones  of  erudition — not  even  of  the 
character,  half  lijfht,  half  flashy, 
which,  with  men  of  the  world,  coun- 
terbalance such  little  labour  as  they 
must  bring  to  such  a  duty. 

In  fact,  his  was  a  most  curious 
shape  of  character—almost  a  puzzle 
for  Its  hostile  elements.  Never  was 
the  truth,  that  mere  piety— that  is  a 
fancy  for  praying — standing  by  itself, 
may  be,  after  all,  but  one  of  the  many 
fancies  of  the  human  soul.  All  the 
time  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd  was 
preaching  at  St  James's,  at  the  two 
Charlotte  Chapels,  at  the  Magdalen, 
and  also  busily  working  up  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  edifying 
friends  by  his  delightful  conversation 
on  divine  things,  we  may  be  curious 
to  know  how  this  holy  man  was  fill- 
ing in  his  inner  life  as  it  were.  There 
is  no  need  of  any  uncharitable  specu- 
lation, for  he  himself  tells  us  : — 

"  Thus  bfroaght  to  toim  and  introduced 
to  gay  life,  I  fdi  into  snares.  Besides  this, 
the  habit  of  uniform  regular  piety  and  de- 
votion wearing  off,  I  was  not,  as  at  West 
Ham,  the  innocent  man  I  lived  there.  I 
cnmmitted  offences  against  my  God,  which 
I  bless  Him  were  always  in  reflection  de- 
testable tome  •  •  .  .  Indeed  before 
I  nerer  dissipated  at  all — ^for  many,  many 
Xaars  nevpr  tenng  ^  playhouse,  nor  any 
pabbc  pUce." 


Allowing  all  charitable  sincerity  to 
this  declaration,  there  is  still  a  dis- 
agreeable unctuousness  about  it,  a 
sort  of  indistinct  complacency,  which 
suggests  the  "  terrible  example."  He 
was  indeed  all  the  while  a  whitened 
sepulchre. 

The  keeping  of  the  coach,  the  ban- 
queting with  city  friends,  and  the 
country  house  at  Ealine,  involved  him 
in  serious  expenses.  Money  had  to  be 
found,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  **  fell 
into  the  ruinous  mode  of  raising 
monies  by  annuities.  2'he  annuities 
devoured  me,^'  it  is  added,  in  a  forcible 
expression  which  came  not  from  him, 
but  from  the  manly  hand  of  Johnson. 
And  yet,  it  was  said  that  his  Pimlico 
chapel  alone  brought  him  in  some 
4600  a-year. 

Presently  (1767)  came  forth  a  neat, 
pleasant  collection  of  the  agreeable 
clergyman's  poems  —  lively,  fashion- 
able trifles,  which  were  bought  by  the 
"  city  ladies,"  and  found  on  the  draw- 
ing-room tables  on  the  other  side  of 
Temple  Bar.    Here  were  the  verses 

to  lidy  N ,  on  her  visit  to  the 

Magdalen  ;  and  here  was  the  "  Ode 
to  Gratitude,  occasioned  by  the  sight 
of  an  old  man  and  woman  passing 
by  on  foot,  up  a  steep  hill,  on  a  very 
hot  day,"  &c.  The  commentaiy,  too, 
was  getting  forward  ;  but  Weedon 
Butter,  the  faithful  secretary,  amanu- 
ensis, and  man  of  all  work  was  behind 
the  scenes,  doing  a  good  deal  of  the 
mere  navvies'  work.  And  even  in  this 
task  brpke  out  some  of  that  false 
copper  metal  through  the  upper  cleri- 
cal plating;  and  about  this  task 
was  a  little  of  that  trickery,  which, 
either  in  true  shape  or  suspicion, 
hung  about  all  his  life  and  labour ; 
for  he  announced  with  a  flourish  that 
he  was  to  have  the  use  of  papers 
and  notes  left  by  John  Locke,  and 
also  some  notes  of  Cud  worth,  which 
were  in  Lord  Masham's  hands.  And 
vet  it  was  insinuated  at  the  time  that 
ne  knew  well  that  these  documents 
were  either  spurious^  or  not  forth- 
coming. As  the  King's  chaplain 
passecT by  in  his  "  rustling  silk,"  men 
looked  after  him,  and  perhaps  ad- 
mired (though  it  was  said  that  he  had 
turned  vain  and  "  pompous,"  and  was 
puffed  up) ;  but  still  there  was  an  im- 
predion  as  of  something  unsound, 
which  would  be  discovered  later. 

Still  there  were  many  who  believe^ 
in  him.    The  faithful  Weedon  Butter 
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held  to  him  through  alL  While  the 
Doctor  was  being  eaten  up  with 
the  dreadful  annuities,  and  plundng 
deeper  into  the  town  delights,  which 
the  annuities  went  to  purchase,  the 
trusty  henchman  did  what  he  could 
to  aid  him.  Weedon  Butter  kept  a 
diary,  and  we  look  over  his  shoulder 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1787,  as  he 
writes — "  Engaged  all  the  evening 
with  Dr.  Dodd,  in  translating  Bishop 
Lowth's  Lectures.*'  And  in  the  follow- 
ing month  we  see  a  more  significant 
entry  : — "  Did  not  go  out  all  day ;  t?ie 
Doctor  abroad;  when  he  retiu-ned  in 
the  evening,  sat  down  with  him  to 
Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures.''  Later,  the 
too  partial  clerk  wrote  to  a  friend — "I 
think  I  see  ever^  day  more  and  more 
the  benefits  derived  to  myself  from 
Dr.  Dodd."  Even  a  young  American 
cler^roan  wrote  over,  in  a  transport 
of  pious  desire,  that  he  longed  for  no- 
thing so  much  in  this  world  as  to  see 


theDoctorbishopofthatquarterofthe 
globe — a  pastoral  charge  too  extensive, 
certainly,  for  one  man,  and  as  a  sphere 
of  missionary  action  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  Maffdalen  preacher's  tastes. 
We  have  a  little  after-dinnerpicture, 
when  Doctor  Dodd  had  Mr.  Hoole  to 
meet  Hawksworth,  the  translator  of 
Telemachus ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
divine  government  of  events  beiog 
started,  the  Doctor  turned  his  chair 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  **  looking 
doum  to  the  fender^  spoke  slowly  and 

gently,  in  an  iminterrupted  strain  that 
eliffhted  all  No  one  replied." 
With  this  little  visbi  of  pastoral  in- 
nocence, the  decent,  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  Doctor's  lire  fades  out ; 
and  it  makes  a  very  carious  study  to 
see  how  gradually  the  furies  of  ex- 
travaj^ce,  pleasure,  and  the  other 
familiars  of  gay  life,  preying  on  bis 
weak,  unfortified  nature,  gradually 
dragged  him  down  to  destruction. 
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Mt  Aunt  Margaret  was  what  is  termed 
a  clever  woman—that  is  to  say,  she 
was  keen  and  resolute,  prompt  and 
active,  and  diflScult  to  overreach  in 
matters  of  money  or  business.  Of  the 
former  she  was,  people  said,  a  little 
too  fond.  At  all  events  sne  hated 
waste,  and  lived  frugally  on  a  dietary 
which  leaned  much  upon  tea  and  eggs, 
and  sometimes  omitted  dinner  alto- 
gether. But  though  light,  her  house- 
keepine  was  neitner  beggarly  nor 
altogether  uncomfortable. 

Aunt  Margaret,  as  I  remember  her — 
dear  me,  how  manv  years  ago ! — was 
rather  tall,  if  anything,  and  decidedly 
slim  and  erect,  with  a  countenance 
which,  though  shrewd  and  energetic, 
had  yet  something  kindl]^  in  it  Her 
features  were  small  and  nicely  turned, 
and  one  could  quite  suppose  that  she 
mi^ht  have  been  a  pretty  girl  once  on 
a  time. 

She  held  herself  well,  and  stepped 
with  a  good,  firm  tred,  and  lightly 
withaL  Hers  was  a  rustic  life,  some- 
what lonely,  in  a  three-storied  house, 
with  three  rooms  on afloor,  and  agable 


at  front— steep-roofed  and  tiled,  and 
with  a  great  growth  of  jessamine  and 
woodbine  about  the  porch  and  the  win- 
dows. Half  a  dozen  tall,  dark  ehns 
made  a  comfortable  shadow  about  the 
house ;  and  a  white  paling  in  front 
enclosed,  bv  the  road-side,  the  little 
flower  garden,  with  an  old  mulherry 
tree  in  the  centre. 

In  the  rear  was  a  lock-up  yard  with 
coach-house  and  stable,  and  a  com- 
fortable room  in  which  old  Tom 
Clinton  slept  with  a  blunderbuss  and 
back-sword  in  case  of  robbers.  On 
week-days  Aunt  Margaret  dressed 
very  plainly— stuff  in  winter,  cotton 
in  summer ;  but  on  Sundays  sne  went 
to  church  in  thick  old  satins  or  ancient 
brocades,  so  stiff  that  the  squire's 
lady  across  the  aisle  used  to  talk  of 
them  covetously  for  days  after,  and 
wonder  why  such  things  were  not  to 
be  had  now-a-days. 

Aunt  Margaret  was  always  particu- 
larly neat  She  used  to  carry  her 
keys  in  an  old-fashioned  wa^,  nom  a 
ribbon  by  her  sid^  a  neat  Utile  pm- 
cushion,  her  scissors,  and  I  fc^get 
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what  else.  It  was  the  tradition  of 
that  chatelaine  which  I  saw  revived 
long  after  poor  Aunt  Margaret  had 
gone  to  her  rest  She  had  long  and 
rery  pretty  hands—her  years  con- 
sidered ;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  I 
tememMr  decidedly  against  her  was 
her  enamelled  box  of  rappee,  and  the 
habit  to  which  it  ministered. 
,  Her  i»ime-mini8ter  was  Winnifred 
Dobbs — ^fattish,  rofff ,  ancient.  Time 
had  thinned  her  flowing  hair,  and 
bleached  it  somewhat ;  but  she  smiled 
largely,  and  was  good-humoured ; 
although  not  very  quick,  was  steadv 
and  sure,  and  chatted  volubly,  thougn 
not  always  much  to  the  purpose  ;  and 
Aunt  Margaret  gave  her  her  tea  in 
thedrawing-room,  which  was  an  excuse 
for  keeping  her  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening  ;  and  so  Aunt  Margaret 
was  not  qmte  so  lonely  as  she  might 
have  been. 

There  was  a  younff  and  stumpy  girl 
beside,  who  washed,  and  did  nearly 
everything,  and  must  have  found 
these  young  days  rather  dull  To  her 
the  view  of  the  road  from  the  kitchen 
window  was  a  resource,  and  the  occa- 
nonal  calls  of  the  baker,  butcher,  and 
daiivman  were  precious.  She  talked 
and  laughed  wltn  herself ;  she  sang  a 
great  deal  in  the  scullery,  and  joked 
with  the  cat  in  the  kitchen. 

Among  Aunt  Margaret's  sources  of 
revenue  was  her  moiety  of  what  she 
called  the  Winderbrooke  property. 
Everybody,  of  course,  knows  the  old 
town  of  Winderbrooke.  Three  houses 
m  the  main  street  belonged  to  her  and 
her  sister.  Of  these,  for  convenience, 
thev  made  a  division,  the  best  they 
coold.  Aunt  Margaret  had  for  her 
share  a  tobaoocmist  and  half  a  tailor. 
The  latter  was  punctual;  but  the 
tobacamist  owed  a  whole  year's  rent, 
snd  was  alreadv  some  way  in  his  third 
half-year.  His  letters  were  highly  un- 


satisfactor^r.  The  tailor's  answers  to 
her  inquiries  about  his  defaulting 
neighbour  were  reserved  and  evasive. 
But  that  she  had  a  wise  terror  of  law 
and  lawyers  my  Aunt  would  have 
retained  an  attorney  forthwith. 

"I'm  not  suprised,  Winnie,"  said 
my  Aunt,  snuffing  her  candle,  as  she 
and  her  confidential  handmaid  sat  by 
the  fire,  in  her  diminutive  drawing- 
room,  at  their  tea ;  "not  the  least. 
Did  you  ever  know  one  man  tell  of 
another  when  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned 1  John  Pendle  has  been  mv 
tenant  eleven  jrears  and  knows  all 
about  that  roguish  snuff-man ;  but  he 
won't  tell  me  one  iota  about  him. 
Not  that  Browning  is  anything  on 
earth  to  him.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  care 
if  Browning  was  hanged ;  but  simply 
Browning  is  a  man,  and  I  a  tvoman. 
That's  it,  Winnie— that's  all—rm  to 
be  robbed,  and  no  one  to  prevent  it.  A 
conspiracy  I  call  it.  I  tell  you,  Win- 
nie, 1  never  knew  one  man  prevent 
another's  robbing  a  woman,  except 
when  he  hoped  to  rob  her  himself.'*^ 

Honest  Dobbs's  fat  face  and  round 
eyes  looked  distressed  over  her  tea- 
cup at  her  mistress,  while  she  dis- 
coursed ;  and  she  made  answer  only 
by  that  expressive  but  unspellable 
tick-tick-tick-ing  made  bv  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  at  the  back  of  the  teeth. 

"  And  rob  me  they  would,  Winni^ 
if  I  were  half  such  a  fool  as  you,  for 
instance.  But  I'll  show  them  there 
are  women  who  do  know  something 
of  busines&" 

And  she  nodded  ravsteriously,  but 
briskly,  on  her  maia  with  a  side- 
glance  of  her  dark  eye. 

"  I  mean  to  start  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, after  breakfast,  at  eight  o'clock. 
You  come  with  me,  Winme,  and  we'll 
sleep  to-morrow  night  at  Winder- 
brooke. and  that,  I  thmk,  will  surprise 
them.'^ 


OHAPTSB  II. 

MT  AUNT  MAmOA&ST  ON  THN  ROAD. 


Old  Tom  Teukesbury,  from  the 
"Bull,"  was  not  at  the  Uttle  wicket 
of  Aunt  Margaret's  habitation  until 
•izteen  minutes  past  nine. 

Ab  Tom  drew  up,  driving  a  one- 
horse  covered  vehicle,  the  name  and 
fitthion  of  which  have  long  passed 
awiO^,   my    Aunt,    fully    equipped 


was  standing  on  the  step  of  her 
open  door,  with  her  watcn  in  her 
nght  hano,  the  dial  of  which  she 
presented  grimly  at  Tom,  perched 
m  the  distance  on  the  box. 

Tom's  lean,  mulberry-coloured  faceu 
sharp  nose,  and  cold  gray  eyes  winced 
not  at  the  taunt 
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"  It's  easy  a  showin*  a  watch.  I'd 
like  to  know  where  the  'oss  is  to  come 
from,  if  maister  sends  the  ^ey  to 
Huntley,  and  Jack  can't  go  in  har- 
ness noways ;  and  here's  the  bay  can't 
go  neither  without  a  brushing  boot ; 
and  I'm  to  go  down  to  Hoxton  to 
borrow  one  of  Squire ;  there's  a  raw 
there  as  big  as  my'  hand— you  don't 
want  her  to  founder  'twixt  this  and 
Muckleston,  I'm  sure ;  and  you 
wouldn't  be  so  hard  on  the  brute,  to 
drive  her  without  one — ^and  that's 
why,  ma'am." 

Tom's  way  with  women  when  he 
was  late,  was  to  complicate  the  case, 
with  an  issue  on  farriery,  which  soon 
shuts  them  up. 

So  Winnifred  got  in  with  a  basket 
of  edibles,  and  the  carpet-bag  on  the 
seat  beside  my  Aunt,  who  entered  the 
vehicle  severely. 

It  was  a  journey  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  by  crass-roads,  to  Winder- 
brooke.  All  KCOOTaphers  well  know 
the  range  of  nilw  that  lie  between 
Hoxton  and  that  town.  The  land- 
scape is  charming— the  air  invigor- 
ating. But  the  pull  up  the  steep 
road  that  scales  the  side  of  the  hill,  is 
severe.  The  bay-mare  showed  signs 
of  her  soft  feeding.  She  was  hirsute, 
clumsy,  and  sudorous.  She  had  a 
paunch,  and  now  and  then  a  cavern- 
ous cough. 

The  proCTCSS  was,  therefore,  slow ; 
and  the  ladies,  every  here  and  there, 
up  particularlv  stiff  bits,  were  obliged 
to  get  out  and  walk,  which,  although 
my  Aunt  might  not  mind  it  much, 
distressed  good  Winnifred  Dobbs, 
who  was  in  no  condition  for  executing 
an  excelsior  movement  on  foot. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  the 
ladies  waxed  hungry ;  so,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, did  the  mare.  The  party 
halted ;  the  nosebag  was  applied ; 
the  basket  was  opened  :  Tom  nad  a 
couple  of  clumsy  sandwiches;  the 
ladies  partook  ;  and  the  bay  mare 
enjoyed  her  repast  with  that  pleasant 
crisp  crunching,  which  agreeably  sug- 
gests good  grinders  and  a  good  grist 

There  was  still  a  little  pull  before 
reaching  the  crown  of  the  hiJL  Win- 
nifred could  walk  no  more  ;  but  my 
Aunt  trod  nimbly  up  the  ascent,  and 
on  reaching  thesummit^  made  a  halt, 


and,  like  an  invading  general,  viewed 
with  an  eye  at  once  curious  and  com- 
manding, the  country  that  lay  beneath. 

She  was  looking  for  Winderbrooke 
dose  by  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

"Where's  the  townl"  demanded 
my  Aunt. 

"  Wat  toon,  ma*am  1"  inquired  Tom. 

"  Winderbrooke,  to  be  sure." 

"  Well,  Winderbrooke  will  be  there." 

Tom  was  pistoling  Winderbrooke 
with  his  whip. 
,"  Where  r 

"You  see  the  steeple  there  1" 

"Ay." 

"Well,  that  isn't  it" 

"Nor 

"  Now,  ye'll  see  a  bit  of  a  rock  or 
a  hillock  atop  o'  that  hilL" 

"That  hill-well  r 

"Now,  follow  that  line  on  past 
that  whitish  thing  ye  see." 

"  You  don't  mean  on  that  remote 
plain  )  Why,  man,  that's  the  hori- 
zon." 

"  Well,  it's  beyond  that  a  little  bit, 
over  the  rising  around  that  will  be 
jest  there  ;  and  folks  say,  on  a  clear 
day,  you  may  see  the  smoke  o'  the 
toon  over  it,  though  I  never  did. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  my  Aunt 
looked  stem  and  black  toward  the 
remote  objects  which  he  indicated 
and  neither  could  see,  and  then  she 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
direction  of  home.  I  can't  say  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind  ;  but  she 
looked  forward  again,  and  with  an 
angry  side-glance  at  Tom,  she  said — 

"Why,  it's  a  perfect yoitr/i^/" 

There  was  another  pause,  and  she 
said  with  a  dry  abruptness,  "  Let  me 
in,  please  :"  and  in  the  same  defiant 
tone,  "Go  onr 

And  she  drew  up  the  window  with 
a  sharp  clang  in  Tom's  face. 

She  sat  stiff  and  silent,  and  sniffed 
as  she  looked  sternly  through  the  win- 
dow, and  answered  Winnifred  Dobbe, 
who  was  under  the  same  comfortable 
delusion  about  the  vicinity  of  Win- 
derbrooke, sharply  and  suddenly, 
when  she  asked  how  far  they  stm 
had  to  go,  before  reaching  that  rest- 
ing place. 

^*  Fifty  miles,  and  another  range  of 
mountains." 
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rUM  MOON  RISES. 


Down  hill  was  pleasanter,  and  the 
bay  mare  did  wonders,  and  my  Aunt, 
who  was  not  more  unjust  than  the 
rest  of  her  sejc,  soon  forgave  her 
companion,  and  talketl  affably  enough 
with  fat  old  Winnie  Dobbs. 

About  two  miles  beyond  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  in  a  pretty  hollow,  lies 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Bram- 
worth,  with  old  red  brick  gables  and 
niany  tall  poplars,  where  at  the  small 
inn,  the  party  changed  horses. 

It  was  not  far  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  they  arrived 
there.  One  horse  they  found  in  the 
inn  stable,  but  nothing  less  than  a 
post-chaise,  and  no  driver  on  the 
premises,  men  and  vehicles  being 
away  on  other  travels. 

Tom  being  well  known  there,  and 
fortunately  being  well  esteemed,  there 
was  no  great  hesitation  in  trusting  the 
horse  in  his  hands.  So  the  bay  mare 
took  her  place  in  the  stable,  and  the 
Dramworth  steed  was  put  to  in  her 
placa  It  was  a  long  drive— three- 
and-twenty  miles— still  to  Winder- 
brooke,  and  the  horse  and  the  roads 
indifferent  The  season  was  pretty 
well  on  in  the  autumn,  and  the  evenings 
were  not  so  long  as  they  had  been  at 
midsummer,  and  as  it  was  some  time 
past  three  when  they  started,  Tom 
could  not  undertake  to  reach  their 
destination  before  nightfall. 

From  Dram  worth  to  Winderbrooke 
was  by  no  means  so  familiar  a  route 
to  Tom  Teukesbury  as  the  road  they 
had  travelled  hitherto.  He  conferred, 
however,  with  mine  host  under  the 
porch,  and  gathered  in  brief  hints  and 
notes,  the  landmarks  of  his  journey, 
and  resumed  the  whip  and  reins  with 
a  serious  but  tolerably  confident  coun- 
tenance. 

Tom  being  imder  promise  to  spare 
the  horse,  drove  drowsily.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  country,  though  but  thinly 
inhabited.  The  sun  was  by  this  time 
at  the  verge  of  those  low  hills  that 
lie  to  the  westward.  They  had  just 
crofised  a  narrow  old  bridge  over  a 
little  stream,  and  there  was  an  as- 
cent at  the  other  side,  which  their 
horse  refused  to  mount  until  the  la- 
dies had  descended.    In  fact  he  was 


an  unsatisfactory  brute  and,  Tom 
feared,  had  been  out  that  morning. 

My  Aunt  and  Winnifred  got  down 
and  trudged  on,  this  time  in  front  of 
the  vehicle,  which  came  tinkling  up 
the  slope,  in  the  slanting  light,  with 
Tom  at  the  horse's  head.  In  this 
lonely  region  a  solitary  little  boy 
came  over  a  stile  by  the  roadside, 
and  looking  back.  Aunt  Marga.ret 
saw  Tom  at  a  standstill,  conversing 
with  the  urchin,  and  pointing  in  va- 
rious directions  in  illustration  of  his 
discourse,  or  his  questioning. 

"Well,  Tom,  what  does  he  sayl 
How  far  is  it  to  Winderbrooke  V* 

"He  is  a  stoopid,  that  boy,  and 
knows  nout— no  more  than  that  post, 
ma'am — he  doan't" 

I  think  Tom  was  uneasy  by  this 
time,  for  he  did  not  know  the  coun- 
try. He  was  gaping  about  him  vainly 
for  a  sight  of  a  human  being,  and 
standing  up  in  the  "dickey  and 
beckoning  with  his  whip  whenever  he 
fancied  he  saw  one.  But  each  in 
succession  turned  out  to  be  a  horse 
or  a  goat,  or  a  post.  Sometimes  he 
got  up  a  brisk  trot,  and  sometimes 
subsided  almost  to  a  walk,  as  his 
doubts  or  his  hopc«  prevailed.  But 
though  he  affected  in  replying  to  my 
Aunt  s  queries  through  the  front  win- 
dow, a  confidence  as  to  their  where- 
abouts, and  promised  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  certain  landmarks  which 
he  named,  yet  I  think  by  this  time 
honest  Tom  was  strongly  of  opmion 
that  he  had  lost  his  way. 

By  the  time  the  sun  went  down 
they  had  got  upon  a  wild  moorland 
with  patches  of  stunted  old  wood, 
and  heathy  undulations,  and  distant 
boundaries  of  low  hills,  crowned  irre- 
gularly with  trees. 

"  Get  on  a  little  faster,  please ;  I 
don't  like  being  out  in  the  dark," 
urged  my  Aunt  who,  as  a  spinster, 
and  in  charge  beside  of  Winnie  Dobbs, 
felt  her  responsibilities  duly. 

Tom  muttered  to  himself,  and  got 
into  a  trot  which,  however,  soon 
abated.  Twilight  was  deepening  and 
a  round  harvest  moon  soon  began  to 
shine  solemnly  over  the  broad  and 
solitary  landscape. 
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"How  many  miles  now,  Tom?" 
asked  my  Aunt  sharply  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"  It'll  be  about  five  from  Winder- 
brooke,  ma*am'' 
"And  what's  this  place  f ' 
"  WelL  it's  the  moor,  I  suppose." 
"  I'd  like  a  glass  of  water.  Is  there 
a  house  near  T" 

"We'll  be  soon  at  the  cross-mills 
— ^round  that  bit  of  a  clump  o'  trees 
there." 


But  when  they  passed  the  dump 
there  was  neither  nver  nor  mills,  and 
Tom  stood  up  uneasily  in  the  dickey, 
and  made  a  dreary  survey. 

"  Are  we  at  the  mills,  Tom  1" 

"Not  yet  a  bit,  ma'am— Fm  a 
looking  if  there's  a  house  near." 

But  there  was  no  friendly  red 
twinkle  from  cottage  window,  and 
Tom,  with  his  two  maidens  in  charge, 
was  growing  very  uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


PXHTUkBASIOir. 


Thby  drove  very  slowly.  Tom  was 
groping  in  a  geographical  chaos,  and 
paused  every  now  and  then.  My 
Aunt  ino[uired  angrily,  demandingthe 
production  of  the  cross-mills.  Tom 
asked  ten  minutes,  and  half  a  mile 
more,  and  promised  the  pro/ert;  but 
after  half  an  hour's  driving,  with  no 
result,  my  Aunt  grew  extremely 
frightened  and  exasperated,  and  Tom 
sulkily  admitted  that  he  had  his 
doubts  as  to  their  topographical  po- 
sition. 

Tom  halted,  and  stood  up  in  the 
dickey,  as  before.  My  Aimt  Margaret 
descended,  and  looking  at  the  moonlit 
prospect  froini  the  bank  by  the  road- 
side, harangued  the  troubled  driver 
in  strong  and  shrill  language;  and 
Winnie,  whose  grief  was  more  seden- 
tary, sat  in  the  vehicle,  and  spoke 
not.  but  stared  through  the  window, 
with  a  fat  and  fatigued  sadness,  in 
vague  apprehension. 

There  were  plenty  of  old  stories  of 
highwaymen  afloat  through  their 
scared  fancies  ;  and  here  was  a  lonely 
heath — ^two  helpless  maidens  also, 
with  a  trunk,  a  basket  of  "  prog,"  ana 
four  pounds  seven  and  sixpence  in  a 
purse,  and  a  driver  without  small  or 
oack-sword,  and  no  pistols ! 

"We'll,  sure,  get  on  the  London  road 
in  two  miles  more  or  less,  and  then 
we're  all  right,"  said  Toul 

"  London,  fiddle  1  It's  my  belief, 
Thomas  Teukesbury,  you  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  where  we  are :  you 
haven't,  sir,  no  more  than  myself. 

"  There  isn't  a  lir(ht  nor  a  house. 

D n  the  place !"  retorted  Tom, 

bitterly. 

"Don't  curse— we're  bad  enough. 
No  impiety,  please.  Tou  should  com- 
mand yoursel^I  tMnk,  if /do,  while 


we  are  in  this  helpless  aiid  utterly 
unprotected  situation." 

"  There's  a  man  coming,"  said  Tom, 
hopefully. 

"  Qood  gracious !"  cried  nay  Aunt 

"No,  there  aint,"  said  Tom,  de- 
jectedly. 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  said  my 
Aunt,  with  a  gasp.  "  I  look  on  it,  sir. 
we're  in  danger  here  on  this  dreadful 
moor,  to  which  yow,  sir,  have  brought 
us.  What  a  shame,  Thomas^to  pre- 
tend you  knew  the  way  !  Winnie, 
Winnie  Dobbs,  we're  lost— lost  on  a 
heath  !    Tom  has  lost  us  !" 

Winnie's  fat,  forlorn  face  filled  the 
back  window  of  the  vehicle. 

"  Lost  on  a  heath,  Winnie,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night !' 

"  What'll  we  best  do,  ma'am  f  im- 
ploringly asked  Winnie,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  derive  her  stock  of  wis- 
dom in  all  emergencies  from  my  Aunt 
Margaret's  inspiration. 

"Ask  Thomas  Teukesbury  up  there 
— he's  our  guide.  He  brought  us 
here,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  a  way  out  Ask  him.  /  don't 
know,  no  more  than  the  man  in  the 
moon  there." 

"  I  dessay  we're  all  right  enough, 
after  all,"  said  Tom,  "only  I  don't 
know  it  by  this  light  Will  you  get 
in,  ma'am,  and  well  git  on  a  bit,  and 
we'll,  sure,  light  on  a  ninn  or  a  public 
afore  long." 

Well,  she  did  get  in.  The  horse 
was  immistakably  fatigued,  with  a 
disposition  to  draw  up  every  now  and 
then,  by  an  old  tree,  or  under  a  sleep 
bank,  or  sometimes  without  any 
special  landmark  to  invite. 

Tom  got  down,  and  walked  by  the 
brute's  dejected  head ;  and  my  Aunt 
who  had  given  up  the  sarcasdo  and 
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ironical  mood  as  her  alarms  deepened, 
scolded  him  occasionally  from  the 
front  window.  As  the  back  of  his 
bead  and  shoulders  were  presented, 
Tom  walked  on,  not  caring  to  turn 
al)out  to  reply,  but,  I  am  afraid,  making 
some  disrespectful  remarks  in  the  dark. 
In  fact,  the  poor  horse,  who,  if  he 
had  but  understood  and  spoken  our 
language,  could,  probably,  have  saved 
them  and  himself  a  world  of  trouble, 
was  so  evidently  done  up  that  Tom 
insisted  he  must  have  his  oats,  and 
accordingly,  he  partook  of  that  re- 
freshment in  a  nose-bag.  Here  was 
another  delay.  My  Aunt's  watch  hail 
been  frequently  consulted,  by  the 
moonlight,  during  that  anxious  jour- 
ney, ft  was  now  out  again.  The 
night  was  a  little  sharp,  too ;  and  the 
whole  party,  who  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a  climate  and  such 
hoars,  were  rather  cold.  You  may 
be  sure  my  Aunt's  temper  waa  not 
growing  more  agreeable. 


There  was  just  the  alternative  of  a 
bivouac  where  thev  stood,  or  follow- 
ing, on  chance,  the  road  thev  had 
been  pursuing.  My  Aunt  adopted 
the  latter.  Affairs  had  grown  so 
serious  that  she  now  never  removed 
her  face  from  the  little  frontwindow, 
through  which  she  looked  ahead,  with 
hope  deferred,  and  a  sick  heart 

She  had  been  so  often  deceived  by 
marly  banks  and  thickets,  that  it  was 
not  until  they  had  almost  reached  it,  to 
herinexpressiblerolief,8he  plainly  saw 
the  whitewashed  front  of  a  low,  two- 
storied  public,  standing  back  from  the 
road  a  few  yards,  and  snugly  shel- 
tered among  some  thick  and  stunted 
trees. 

My  Aunt  held  the  reins  through  the 
window,  and  Tom  got  down  and  sum- 
moned mine  host.  A  red  streak  of 
candle-light  shot  out  through  the 
door  of  the  pot-house,  and  there  was 
a  parley  which  she  could  not  hear. 


CHAPTER  y. 


'*  THB  OOOD  WOMAN.* 


ToM  returned  slowly.  My  Aunt's 
heart  sank. 

"Welir 

"  Only  two  rooms,  ma'am,  and  lofts 
above,  and  the  house  full  o'  tipsy  col- 
liers, dancing.  But  there's  an  inn, 
caUed  "The  Good  Woman,"  only  half 
a  mile  on,  and  lots  o'  room." 

My  Aunt  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  was  silently  thankful  Then  she 
repeated  the  news  to  Winnie,  who 
jomedinthe  jubilation. 

About  ten  minutes  more  brought 
them,  after  a  slight  ascent,  on  a  sud- 
den, to  a  hollow,  expanding  to  an  am- 
phitheatrical  plain,  encompassed  by 
wooded,  risinj^  grounds,  and  near  the 
centre  of  which  rose  two  abrupt  and 
oddly-shaped  hillocks,  like  islands 
from  a  laKe,  and  a  very  large  pond 
from  under  a  thick  screen  of  trees,  and 
the  clustered  gables  and  chimnevs  of 
"The  (Jood  Woman"  shone  .mistily  in 
the  moonlight 

They  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
the  inn.  Old-fashioned  and  weather- 
stained  it  looked  in  the  faint  beams. 
The  door  was  closed — it  was  past 
ten  o'clock — but  a  glimmer  of  candle 
or  fire-light  shone  through  the  shutter 
chink  at  the  right   My  Aunt  did  not 
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wait  There  was  no  need  to  hold  the 
reins  of  the  timid  horse,  who  coughed, 
snorted,  and  shook  himself,  with  hia 
nose  near  the  ground. 

My  Aunt  Margaret  ran  up  the  three 
broad  steps,  the  dingy  "  Good  Wo- 
man," without  a  head,  sarcastically 
swinging  between  the  sign-posts  at 
her  left 

With  the  carpet-bag  in  one  hand, 
she  hammered  lustily  at  the  knocker 
with  the  other.  Tom,  a  little  in  the 
rear,  with  one  foot  on  the  steps,  rested 
the  trunk  on  his  knee  ;  and  Winnie, 
with  the  basket  of  "  proff"  on  her  arm, 
stood  dejectedly  beside  him. 

There  was  some  delay  about  opening 
the  door,  and  when  it  was  done,  it  was 
with  a  chain  across,  and  a  woman, 
with  a  coarse  voice,  and  strong  Irish 
accent,  asked,  not  pleasantly,  who 
was  there. 

''Travellers,"  said  my  Aunt,  "who 
have  been  led  astray  by  the  driver." 

"  Where  are  yezfrom  ?" 

"From  Dramworth  to  Winder- 
brooke." 

"  From  Dhramworth  to  Windber- 
brooke !  an'  he  dhruv  yez  here  1 
How  many  iv  yez  is  in  it  V^ 

"  Two  ladies,  a  horse,  a  vehicle,  and 
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the  driver."  Tom,  the  culprit,  was 
degraded,  and  my  Aunt  placed  him 
after  the  vehicle. 

The  maid  of  the  inn,  with  high- 
cheek  bones,  and  a  determined  coun- 
tenance, was  looking  over  the  chain. 

*'  Did  yez  come  through  the  village, 
or  over  the  moor  V* 

"  Over  the  moor,  I  suppose ;  from 
that  direction,''  answered  my  Aunt 

"  And  why  didn't  yez  stop  at "  The 
Cat  and  Fiddle  ]" 

"You  mean  the  small  ale-house 
near  this.  It  was  full  of  inebriated 
men,"  answered  Aunt  Margaret,  with 
diffni^. 

"  Well,  you  may  come  in,  ma'am, 
and  the  leedy  that's  widge  ye ;  but  we 
can't  accommocia^  yer  man,  and  he 
must  only  take  the  horse  an'  carriage 
back  to  *The  Cat  an'  Fiddle,'  an*  if 
that'll  answer,  yez  may  come  in ;  if 
aot,  yez  must  all  go  on,  for  we  won't 
let  a  man  in  after  ten  o'clock.'' 

My  Aunt  expostulated,  but  the 
portress  was  inexorable. 

"  We  won't  let  a  man  in  after  ten 
o'clock  for  Saint  Payther,  and  that's 
the  holy  all  iv  it,'  she  answered, 
firmly. 

So,  my  Aunt  submitted,  and  soften- 
ing at  the  parting,  gave  Tom  'some 
shulin^  on  account,  and  wished  him 
good-mght ;  and  when  he  had  got 
upon  the  box,  and  started  afresh  for 
** The  Cat  and  Fiddle,"  and  had  made 
some  way  in  his  return,  the  door  was 
shut  in  the  faces  of  the  spinsters,  who 
stood,  with  their  modest  luggage,  upon 
the  steps,  in  the  moonlight.  The 
ehain  was  withdrawn,  and  the  hall  of 
"  The  Good  Woman'*  stood  open  to 
receive  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  my  Aunt  had 
read  "  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,"  or 
ever  seen  the  "  Bleeding  Nun"  per- 


formed on  uiy  stage;  bat  if  she  had 
I  venture  to  say  she  was  reminded  of 
both  before  morning. 

The  woman  withhigh-cheek  bones, 
and  somewhat  forbidoung  face,  stood 
before  them  on  their  entrance,  with 
a  brass  candlestick  raised  in  her  hand, 
so  that  the  light  fell  from  above  her 
headonthefacesof  theguests.  Shehad 
allowed  them  without  a  helping  hand 
to  T>ull  in  their  luggage,  ana  was  now 
making  a  steady  ana  somewhat  scowl- 
ing scrutiny  of  my  Aunt  and  Winnie. 

"And  yez  come  from  Windher- 
brookel"  she  said,  after  an  interval, 
with  a  iealous  glance  still  upon  them. 

My  Aunt  nodded. 

"Yer  mighty  tall,  the  two  o' yei. 
I'mthinkin^"  (another pause.)  "Will 
I  help  jez  off  widge  yer  cloaks  V* 

My  Aunt  wouldhave  probably  been 
tart  enough  upon  this  uncivil  damsel, 
had  it  not  been  that  her  attention  was 
a  little  called  off  by  the  sound  of 
female  lamentation  indistinctly  audi- 
ble from  a  chamber  near  the  haU. 

She  proceeded  to  remove  their 
mantles,  eyeing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  surly  sort  of  curiosity. 

"  We  are  cold,  my  good  woman;  we 
can  sit  for  a  while  by  the  kitchen 
fire."  said  my  Aunt,  recoUeoting  her- 
self. 

"  The  kitchen's  all  throutrh  other 
wid  the  sutt  that's  tumbled  down  the 
chimbley;  bud  I'll  light  yez  a  bit  o* 
fire  in  a  brace  o'  shakes  in  your  bed- 
room. Is  it  dinner  yez'ill  be  want- 
ing 1" 

"  Tea,  please,"  said  my  Aunt,  "  and 
eggs." 

^*  Lend  a  hand  i'  ye  plaee,  Misseas, 
wid  them  things,"  said  she  to  Winnie, 
whom,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  her 
kind,  she  discovered  to  be  the  subor- 
dinate. 


CTHAPTEB  VI. 


nn  WHiTB  enAMBSR. 


A  FAT  slatternly  woman,  by  no 
means  young,  with  a  face  swollen  and 
red  with  weeping,  pushed  open  a  side 
door,  and  standing  behind  the  por- 
tress, gaped  on  them,  and  asked — 

«l8itthem,Nein" 

"  Arra,  ma'am,  can't  ye  keep  quite. 
No  it  isn't  no  one,  but  here's  two  leedies 
ye  see,  that  wants  a  bed  an'  a  fire, 
and  a  cup  o'  tay  in  the  white  room. 
Oome  along  i'  ye  plase,  my  leedy." 


And  in  an'  aside,  as  she  passed,  my 
Aunt  heard  her  say,  close  in  the  blub- 
bered face  of  the  fet  woman — 

"  Arrah,  ma'am,  dear,  will  ye  get  in 
out  o'  that,  an'  shut  the  doore.' 

The  stout  woman  complied;  and  as 
they  mounted  the  broM  staun,  they 
again  heard  the  sounds  of  crying. 

This  certainly  savoured  in  no  wim 
of  the  warm  welcome  for  which  iuia 
are  famous.    The  manaion,  too,  waa 
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old.  wainBCoted,  and  palpably  alto- 
gether too  large  for  its  business. 
They  met  Boots  coming  down  the 
stairs  with  a  dingy  kitchen  candle  and 
a  hammer  in  hishand;  a  pallid  fellow, 
with  the  sort  of  inquiring  hang-dog 
look  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
staff  of  "The  Good  Woman."  He 
stood  close  by  the  wall  in  the  corner 
of  the  lobby  as  they  passed  by,  and 
did  not  offer  to  carry  up  the  trunk. 

"  Brin^  a  guvTaul  o'  wudd,  will  ye. 
Barney,  jewel,  to  the  white  room]'^ 
said  tne  handmaid  over  her  shoulder. 

My  Aunt  and  Winnie  followed  her 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs^  where  she 
placed  the  trunk,  and  this  slight  cir- 
cumstance I  mention,  because  it 
was  immediately  connected  with  mv 
Aunt's  adventure,  and  she  took  a  coal- 
scuttle instead,  and  conducting  by  two 
turns  into  a  long  wainscoted  gallery, 
she  opened  a  door  on  the  right,  and 
they  entered  a  large  square  room,  with 
a  recess  near  one  angle,  two  tall  nar- 
row windows,  with  white  curtains 
rather  yellow,  and  one  very  capacious 
bed,  with  curtains  of  the  same.  There 
was  a  skimpy  bit  of  carpet  near  the 
hearth,  and  very  scant  and  plain  fur- 
niture. 

The  wood  having  arrived,  Nell 
made  a  good  fire,  placed  the  deal 
table  and  two  chairs  near  it,  lighted 
a  large  mould  of  four  to  the  pound, 
such  as  Molly  Dumpling  sported  on 
the  night  of  her  dreadful  adventure 
with  William  Gktrdner,  and  altogether 
the  room  b^an  to  put  on  its  cheeriest 
looks.  And  wl^n  tne  tea-things,  eggs, 
and  buttered  toast  arrived,  my  Aunt 
and  Winnie  being  well  warmed  by 
this  time,  sat  down  with  their  feet  on 
the  fender,  the  one  mollified  and  the 
other  consoled. 

After  tea,  my  Aunt,  who  was  a 
fidgetty  person,  made  a  tour  of  the 
room,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  open  cup- 
board and  drawers,  but  she  found 
nothing,  except  an  old  black  glove  for 
the  left  hand,  in  one  of  the  drawers. 

When  this  was  over  she  sat  by  the 
fire  again,  and  speculated  for  Winnie's 
instruction  upon  their  geographical 
probabilities.  But  Winnie  was  grow- 
mffdeepy. 

"  Adouble-bedded  room  would  have 
been  more  cdmme  il  faut;  but  it  is 
plainly  a  poor  place,  and  after  all  the 
bed  is  unusualiy  large,''  thought  my 
Aunt 


And  so,  indeed,  it  was,  extraordina- 
rily large,  and  of  an  old-fashioned 
construction. 

My  Aunt,  who  was  of  an  active 
inquiring  genius,  opened  a  bit  of  one 
of  the  shutters  and  peeped  out  It 
showed  a  view  of  the  inn  yard.  The 
side  next  her  had  been  formed  by  a 
wing  of  the  house;  but  that  now 
stood  up  a  gaunt  roofless  wall,  with 
the  broad  moon  shinii^g  through  its 
sashless  windows.  On  the  left  was 
a  row  of  tall  and  dingy  stables  and 
offices,  and  opposite,  another  ruined 
building,  a  shed,  and  a  tall  arched 
gate.  The  pavement  was  giuss-grown 
and  rutty,  and  the  whole  thing  looked 
awfully  seedy,  and  not  the  less  gloomy 
for  some  great  trees  that  darkly  over- 
hung the  buildings  from  the  outside. 

Having  made  her  survey,  my  Aunt 
would  have  closed  the  shutter,  but 
that  she  saw  a  man  walk  lazily  from 
the  side  beneath  her,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  across  the  yard,  casting  an 
undulating  and  misshapen  shadow 
over  the  uneven  pavement 

When  he  reached  the  gate  at  the 
other  side,  he  took  a  key  from  his- 
pocket,  and  unlocked  a  wicket  in  it, 
and  setting  his  foot  on  the  plank  be- 
neath, leaned  his  elbow  on  the  side, 
and  lazily  looked  out,  as  if  on  the 
watch  for  somebody.  A  hufle  dog 
came  pattering  out  of  a  kennel  in  the 
shadow,  imd  placing  his  great  head  by 
the  man's  leg,  sniffedgloomily  into  the 
darkness. 

"Are  ye  expectin'  any  friends, 
ma'am  1"  asked  Nell's  coarse  voice 
over  my  Aunt's  shoulder,  so  sharply 
and  suddenly  that  the  start  brought 
the  blood  to  her  thin  cheeks. 

"Not  very  likely  to  see.  friends 
here."  replied  my  Aunt,  very  tartly. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  woman,  by  talK- 
ingthat  way  over  my  shoulder]" 

The  grim  chambermaid  by  this  time 
had  seen  the  man,  and  was  eyeing 
him  under  her  projecting  and  some- 
what shrewish  brows. 

"  An'  ye  come  from  Hoxton  V*  she 
said  rather  slowly  and  sharply. 

"  I  told  you  so,  woman." 

"  It  wasn't  from  WeatiMiMi,  yeTre 
sure  1" 

"I've  told  you  where  we  came 
from,  though  it  is  no  business  of 
yours.    I  never  heard  of  Westerton," 

My  Aunt  added  this  a  little  em* 
phaucally,  owing  to  an  undefined  feelr  . 
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iog  that  a  suspicion  of  having  come 
from  Westerton  was  likely  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  prejudice  her. 

Tlie  maid  replied  nothing,  but  said 
a  little  gruffly,   , 

"By  your  lave,  ma'am;"  and  push- 
ing by  ner,  she  closed  the  shutters, 
and  drew  a  great  wooden  sliding  bolt 
across  with  a  jerk. 

My  Aunt  was  so  taken  by  surprise 
that  she  lost  her  time  for  retorting 


with  effect,  as  she  would  have  done, 
but  she  was  so  incensed,  that  from  the 
fireplace  she  could  not  forbear 
saying, 

^*I  tiunk  yon  a  most  impertinent 
woman.'* 

To  which  the  maid  made  no  reply, 
but  turned  down  the  bed-clothes,  and 
arranged  the  curtains ;  and  gathering 
together  the  tea  equipage,  carried  the 
tray  away,  shutting  tne  door. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


AX  ACCIDENT  BBPALLg  THB  CAXDLK. 


My  Aunt  Margaret  stood  for  a 
while  with  her  Iwick  to  the  fire,  very 
erect,  and  her  nose  in  air,  sniffing 
defiantly  toward  the  door  through 
which  that  "  most  impertinent  wo- 
man" had  disappeared.  Winnie  was 
nodding  profoundly  in  her  chair  by 
the  fire.  Mv  Aunt  with  a  toss  of  her 
head  walked  oflf  again  to  the  window, 
jerked  back  the  bolt,  and  looked  once 
more  into  the  stable-yard. 

She  saw  Nell  at  the  wicket-door, 
talkingand  gesticulating  roughly  with 
the  man  who  had  taken  his  stand 
there  with-the  dog.  Nell  seemed  to 
prevail  with  him,  for  he  whistled 
back  the  dog,  who  had  gone  out, 
and  locking  the  door  again,  he  re- 
turned across  the  yard  with  Neil, 
who  continued  talking  volubly  as 
they  walked  side  by  side,  and  pointed 
up  at  my  Aunt's  window.  On  seeing 
the  shutter  again  open  and  mv  Aunt's 
head  and  shoulders  revealed  against 
the  light,  both  maid  and  man  stopped 
in  amaze,  and  silently  gazed  at  her 
for  some  moments.  I  dare  say,  as 
my  Aunt  observed  the  evident  impres- 
sion produced  upon  those  mysterious 
persons,  she  regretted  inwardly  the 
act  of  defiance  which  had  removed 
the  bolt  and  replaced  her  at  the  win- 
dow. The  woman  walked  into  the 
house  without  speaking  ;  the  man 
called  the  doe,  and  strolled  away  to- 
wards the  stable. 

My  Aunt  closed  the  shutter,  drew 
the  bolt,  and  coming  again  to  the 
fire,  shook  Winnie  up  from  her  sleep, 
and  ordered  her  to  say  her  prayers 
and  get  to  bed. 

These  orders  were  soon  complied 
with,  and  honest  Winnie  slept  the 
sleep  of  a  good  conscience  and  a  good 
digestion,  sweetened  by  fatigue,  while 


her  mistress,  who  was  cursed  with 
an  active  mind,  sat  by  the  fire,  with 
a  well-snuflfed  candle,  and  conned 
over  her  correspondence  and  her 
figures,  and  prepared  for  the  critical 
interview  with  the  defaulting  tobac- 
conist next  day.  Then  she  fell  into  a 
reverie  with  her  foot  on  the  fender. 
I  don't  think  she  dozed  ;  but  the 
fire  grew  low,  and  the  snuff  of  the 
candle  waxed  long  and  heavy  at  to]) 
like  a  fungus,  and  the  room  was 
tenebrose  and  silent,  as  indeed  was 
the  house,  for  by  this  time  it  was  very 
late. 

After  a  while,  my  Aunt  fancied  she 
heard  some  one  approaching  her 
ohamber  door  very  softly.  It  was 
the  stealthy  creaking  of  the  boards 
that  warned  her  ;  she  could  not  hear 
the  tread  of  the  foot  She  held  her 
breath,  sitting  straight  upon  her  chair, 
and  gazing  at  the  door  with  such 
faint  light  as  her  unsnuffed  taper 
afforded  her;  and  I  dare  say  she 
looked  extremely  frightened. 

She  heard  someone  breathing  close 
outside  the  door,  then  a  hand  softly 
laid  on  the  door-handle  ;  the  door 
gently  opened,  and  the  face  of  the 
woman  of  the  high  cheek  bones,  pale 
and  lowering,  looked  in.  Her  ill- 
omened  stare  encountered  my  Aunt's 
gaze,  and  each  was  perhaps  unplea- 
santly surprised. 

Both  looked  on,  pale  enough,  for 
some  time  without  speaking.  At 
last  my  Aunt  stood  up  and  said 
sharply — 

"  What's  your  business  here,  pray  f 

"  'Tis  late  to  be  bumin'  canole  and 
fire,  missess — half-past  twelve,  no 
less,"  said  the  maia  with  cool  aspe- 
rity. "  We're  an  airly  house,  ma'sm, 
here,  and  keeps  dacent  hours.  Mebba 
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ifs  what  ye*d  Kke  supper— there's 
cowld  corn-beef  and  Tbacon,"  she 
added  after  a  pause. 

**  Not  any,  thanks  ;  had  I  wished 
supper,  I  would  have  rung  for  it," 
said  Aunt  Margaret,  loftily. 

"Thrue  for  you,  missess,  only 
there's  no  bell,*'  answered  the  wo- 
man, coolly. 

"More  shame  for  you,"  retorted 
my  Aunt,  with  a  little  flush,  glancing 
along  the  walls  innocent  of  bell- 
rope,  for  this  "most  impertinent  wo- 
man" made  her  feel  a  little  small. 

"I  seen  you  lookin'  out  again, 
ma'am,  through  the  windy,  I  don't 
know  after  who." 

The  aplomb  of  this  woman's  at- 
tacks deprived  my  Aunt  of  breath 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  she  was 
amazed  afterwards  at  the  perplexed 
sort  of  patience  with  which  she  sub- 
mitted to  her  impertinence. 

"  Yes  :  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

**  We  would  not  like  people  stop- 
pin'  here  that  had  friends  outside," 
Baid  the  woman,  with  a  searching 
glance  and  a  sulky  wag  of  her  head. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
woman." 

"  Oh,  ho  I  thankee— I  know  very 
well  what  I  mane — an'  mebbe  you're 
not  quite  sich  a  fool  yourself  but 
what  you  can  make  a  guess.  At  any 
rate  it  is  not  a  lady's  part  to  be  fiir- 
retin'  about  the  room,  an'  pimpin' 
an'  spyin',  ma'am." 

"Leave  the  room,  please,"  ex- 
claimed my  Aunt. 

"An'  mebbe  signin'  and  beckonin' 
out  o'  the  windies  be  night  Oh, 
ho!  thankee — I  know  well  enough 
what  belongs  to  a  laidy." 

"  I  repeat,  woman,  you  had  better 
leave  the  room." 

"  Woman,  yourself ! — I'm  not  goin' 
to  be  woman'd  be  you— an'  the  big 
lump  iv  a  woman  ye  brought  widge 
ye.    Who*8that]  eh  T 

"  My  housekeeper,"  replied  my 
Aunt,  with  a  fierce  dignity. 


"  An'  a  strappin'  ould  one  she  is," 
retorted  the  woman,  with  a  hoarse 
sneer.  She  was  turning  over  Win- 
nie's clothes,  which  lay  on  a  chair. 

"Your  conduct  is  intolerable.  I 
shall  see  the  proprietor  in  the  mom- 
ing. 

"  An'  welcome  !"  said  the  woman, 
coolly.  "  You  closed  the  shutters 
again,  I  suppose  ]"  and  she  walked 
round  the  bed  to  the  window,  from 
which  my  Aunt  had  made  her  obser- 
vations. 

I  do  believe  that,  if  she  was  en- 
raged. Aunt  Margaret  was  also  the 
least  bit  in  the  world  cowed  by 
this  woman.  But  observing  a  little 
trembling  in  the  bed-curtains,  to 
the  fur  side  of  which  her  ugly 
visiter  had  passed,  my  Aunt  made 
a  quick  step  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  her,  and  drawing  the  curtain, 
saw  this  unpleasant  woman  at  the 
oi)posite  side  with  the  bed-clothes 
raised  in  her  hand  from  Winnie's 
feet  and  ankles,  which  she  was  in- 
specting. 

"Big  feet!"  Where's  her  boots, 
ma'am  ]"said  the  maid  across  the  bed, 
eveing  my  Aunt  aslant,  and  replacing 
the  bed-clothes. 

"  Boots  or  shoes,  on  the  floor  by 
the  fire,  and  I  wish  you'd  begone." 

"  I'll  take  your  own,  too,  ma'am," 
answered  she. 

"  Well,  yes ;  that  is.  Til  leave 
them  outside  the  door." 

"  As  ye  plaze :  only  get  to  yer 
bed,  at  wonst — it  s  all  hours  ;"  and 
without  more  preparation,she  chucked 
my  Aunt's  mould  candle  from  its 
socket  into  the  fire,  where,  lying  on 
its  side  it  blazed  up  merrily. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare 
you,  huzzy  1  Fetch  a  candle  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  Arra  go  to  yer  bed,  woman,  while 
ye  have  light,  will  ye  ?"  and  with 
these  words  the  attendant  withdrew, 
shutting  the  door  with  a  clap. 


CHAPTER  vni. 

or  A  FtOURK  SEKX  BY  MV  AtJNT. 


My  Aunt  opened  the  door,  very 
an^ry.  She  was  about  to  walk  down 
stairs  to  insist  on  trying  the  delin- 
quent by  court-martial  before  the 
"Proprietor  j"    but  she  recollected 


that  he  was  probably  in  his  bed  and 
asleep  by  this  time.  She  contented 
herself,  therefore,  by  calling  after  her. 
"  Rely  on  it,  I'll  complain  in  the 
morning — so  sure  as  I  Uve." 
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And  so  she  shut  the  door,  and  the 
candle  making  a  glorious  blaze  in  the 
grate  my  Aunt  thought  the  chamber- 
maid's advice  worth  following,  and 
did  get  into  her  bed  while  there  was 
light 

I  dare  say  her  collision  with  the 
i;hambermaia  cost  her  more  than' 
twenty  minutes'  sleep.  When  her 
anger  subsided  there  remained  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  uneasiness,  for  there 
was  something  ill-omened  and  menac- 
ing in  the  unintelligible  ways  of  this 
inn  and  its  people.  Mv  Aunt  Mar- 
garet, however,  was  really  tired,  and 
eventually  fell  into  a  slumber,  deep 
and  dreamless,  from  which  she 
awakened  with  a  start. 

She  fancied  that  she  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  sound  as  of  some  heavy 
weight  pulled  along  the  floor  close  to 
the  room  in  which  she  slept.  The  sound 
had  ceased  before  she  was  fully  awake ; 
but  it  left  her  with  a  most  disagree- 
able sensation  of  fear  and  uncer- 
tainty, for,  undefinably.  it  was  con- 
nected in  her  mind  with  the  idea  of 
mischief  designed  to  herself. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  remembered 
her  trunk,  left  at  th6  head  of  the 
staircase,  and  the  idea  rushed  upon 
her,  "  Tnev  are  stealing  my  trunk  !'* 
The  sound  resembled  the  rumble  of 
it  along  the  floor. 

My  Aunt  had  a  keen  sense  of  pro- 
perty^ and  was  not  wanting  in  pluck. 
She  jumped  out  of  bed,  opened  her 
door  softly,  and  listened.  But  every- 
thing was  i>erfectly  quiet. 

"  It  was  in  order  to  confine  me  to 
my  room  that  that  odious  woman 
-deprived  me  of  my  candle,"  thought 
my  Aunt,  although  even  if  she  had 
had  it  at  her  bedside  she  could  not 
have  lighted  it^  for  the  fire  had  gone 
quite  out. 

She  listened,  but  there  was  nothing 
istirnng  j  and,  in  extreme  (Ushahilk, 
as  she  was,  my  Aunt  full  of  anxieties, 
crept  out  on  the  lobby,  and  made  her 
way  through  the  passages  to  the  stair- 
head. 

There  stood  the  old  hair  trunk  on 
its  end,  with  its  rows  of.  dim  brass 
nails,  plain  enough  in  the  faint  light 
from  the  lobby  window.  My  Aunt 
was  relieved.  She  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  .pull  it  into  her  room  : 
but  the  distance  was  considerable,  anci 
the  noise  would  have  brought  the 
people  about  her,  and  she  was  in  no 
State  to  receive  company* 


Having  stood  affectionately  and 
anxiously  Iqr  the  friendly  trunk  for  a 
minute  or  two,  irresolute,  she  began 
to  find  it  too  cold  to  stay  longer ;  so, 
with  an  easier  mind,  she  groped  her 
w^  back  again. 

It  was  easier  to  find  the  lobby  than 
to  discover  in  the  dark  her  own  bed- 
room door.  She  groped  along  the 
passages ;  she  had  counted  the  steps, 
but  now  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  thirty-five,  or  /orfy-five  ;  she 
stopped  now  and  then  to  listen  in  her 
groping  return,  and  began  to  grow 
rather  confused ;  and  wished,  as  active- 
minded  persons  not  unfre<iuently  do, 
that  she  had  remained  quietly  as  she 
was. 

In  fact,  she  was  precisely  in  the 
situation  to  lose  her  way,  and  step 
into  a  wrong  bedroom,  and  was  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  in  mind  and 
cold  in  body ;  and  very  nervous  be- 
side, lest  any  one  should  chance  to 
come  that  way  with  a  candle,  and  dis- 
cover the  nakedness  of  the  land. 

In  this  state  my  Aunt's  delibera- 
tions were  of  the  very  fussiest  sort, 
and  her  exertions  great ;  but  I  doubt 
if  she  could  have  recovered  her  room, 
at  least  at  the  first  venture,  without 
light.  Light,  however,  did  come,  and 
this  was  the  manner  of  its  arrival 

On  a  sudden  a  door  opened  below 
stairs — near  the  foot  of  the  staircase  it 
must  have  been,  she  heard  so  clearly; 
and  voices,  before  inaudible,  now 
reached  her  ear. 

A  female  was  weeping  loudly,  and 
uttering  broken  sentences  througn  her 
sobs. 

"They've  killed  him  —  he's  mof- 
dered— they  Ve  muis^ered  him  !".  and 
similar  ejaculations  came  rapidly  tum> 
bling  one  over  the  other  in  ner  ulula- 
tion. 

"  Arra,  ma'am,  go  back  again,  and 
stay  where  ye  wor.  We'll  be  even  wid 
them  vet,  for.it  is  murdher,  the  vil- 
lians ! '  said  a  voice,  which  my  Aunt 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  that 
of  the  Irish  chambermaid.  "Bud 
don't  be  rousin'  the  people — it  must 
be  done  quiet" 

There  was  more  sobbing,  and  more 
talk,  and  the  weeping  temale  gave 
wav,  and  was  again  shut  into  her  room, 
and  a  gleam  of  an  approaching  candle 
sent  an  angular  shadow  on  the  ceiling 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  in  which  my 
Aunt  stood. 

Bxtremely  fright^ed,  she  croadied 
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down  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  for- 
hidding-looking  woman,  with  the  high 
cheek  bones,  walked  stealthily  in  from 
the  stair-head  passage,  and  stood,  as 
pale  as  death,  with  her  shoes  off,  and 
a  candle  in  her  hand,  listening,  as  it 
seemed,  at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery. 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  said, 
in  a  hard  whisper— 
"Stop  there,  wid  their  heavy  shoes." 
She  had  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
looked  unspeakably  repulsive  in  her 
pAilat.    She  lifted  the  omdle  above 


her  head  and  listened.  My  Aunt  was 
staring  full  at  her  from  her  place  of 
semi-concealment,  in  a  recess  of  one 
of  the  doors,  with  her  face  close  to  the 
ground. 

If  the  woman  saw  her,  she  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  make  no  sign ;  out 
with  the  hand  in  which  the  Hammer 
was,  she  drew  her  dress  up  a  little  to 
enable  her  to  step  more  freely,  and, 
with  a  light,  soft  tread,  passed  across 
the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TOM  PUNBAAL  TIBITATION. 


Mt  Aunt  was  impressed  with  the  most 
dismal  and  terrific  ideas  of  what  was 
going  forward.  She  was  quite  un- 
nerved. She  saw,  sometimes  the  sha- 
dow of  this  woman,  and  sometimes 
the  full  light  of  the  candle,  still  thrown 
upon  ihe  floor  and  walls  at  the  end  of 
the  lobbv,  and  dared  not  move. 

Quickly  the  woman  returned.  She 
had  now  the  hammer  under  the  arm 
which  bore  the  candlestick,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  Barney  r 

Then  she  raised  in  her  other  hand 
a  long,  rather  slender,  steel  blade,  as 
it  appeared  to  my  aunt,  quite  straight, 
and  whispered — 

"  That's  the  thing— betther  nor  the 
hammer ;  there's  no  one  awake  but 
herself— for  the  life  o'  ye,  make  no 
ncHse." 

She  was  crossing  the  far  end  of  the 
passage  as  she  said  this,  and  she  and  . 
the  light  of  her  candle  quickly  disap- 


The  last  gleam  threw  the  shadow 
of  a  pair  of  shoes  from  outside  a  bed- 
room door,  along  the  floor,  towards 
my  Aunt  The  door  was  next  that  in 
which  she  was  croudied,  and  was  a 
little  op^L  She  was  now  sure  that 
she  had  discovered  her  roooL 

The  moment  the  light  had  quite 
disappeared,  she  entered,  and  shut  the 
door  softly,  and  groped  her  way  to  the 
bed,  and  got  in  at  her  own  side  ;  and, 
being  very  cold,  lay  close  to  her  com- 
nuiion  for  warmth.  My  Aunt  envied 
Winnie  her  soimd  sleep.  She  vainly 
tried  to  compose  herself,  wildly  con- 
jecturing about  unknown  horrors,  and 
longinff  for  morning,  and  an  escape 
irom  uiis  suspected  and  mysteiious 

She  wa9  miserably  cold,  too.    The 


night  was  sharp,  and  the  fire  long  out 
The  bed-clothes  were  insufficient  and 
Winnie  also  as  cold  as  stone. 

M;^  Aunt  had  been  in  this  state-^ 
freezing  and  listening,  and  awfully 
frightened  for  some  ten  minuteaL 
perhaps,  when  she  distinctly  heard 
Dreathing  near  her  door,  and  the 
muffled  tread  of  shoeless  feet,  and 
then  a  whispering. 

The  door  opened,  and  two  men 
came  in,  carrying  a  coffin,  on  the  lid 
of  which  a  kitchen  candle  was  burn- 
ing dimly  ;  and  the  ugly  woman,  Nell, 
between  whom  and  my  Aunt  there 
had  grown  up,  so  fast,  an  unaccount- 
able antipathy,  followed,  carrying  in 
her  hand  the  steel  instrument  which 
Aunt  Margaret  had  observed  before 
with  so  unpleasant  a  suspicion,  and 
which  was,  in  factj  a  turn-screw. 

The  whole  of  this  funereal  pageant 
approached  my  Aunt  like  the  imagery 
of  a  dream.  The  men  paused  for  a 
moment,  while  the  woinim  placed  the 
candle  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  slid 
the  coffin-lid  off,  leaning  it  asunst  the 
wall.  They  drew  near ;  and  as  th^ 
laid  their  awful  burthen  lengthways 
on  the  bed  by  her  side,  one  of  the  two 
men  said — 

'*  111  go  to  the  feet,  and  do  you  go 
to  the  head." 

Upon  this  my  Aunt,  almost  beside 
herself  with  terror,  bounced  u^  in  the 
bed  ;  and,  instead  of  despatching  her. 
as  she  had  axpected,  with  a  horrid 
roar  and  a  screech,  the  men  and  wo- 
man fled  from  the  room,  and  along 
the  oassage,  leaving  the  coflin  on  the 
bed  oeside  her. 

"Winnie,  Winnie— what  is  it  i" 
cried  my  Aunt 

But  no  Winnie  was  there.  In  her 
stead hiy  adead man,  with  a  yrhxt^ 
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fringed  cap  on,  and  a  black,  stubbed 
beard,  the  growth  of  some  three  or 
four  days,  and  a  little  line  of  the  white 
of  one  eye  shining  between  its  half- 
closed  lids. 

It  was  now  my  Aunt's  turn,  and 
with  a  loud  yell,  and  overturning  the 
coffin,  she  jumped  out  of  the  bed,  and 
ran  screaming  along  the  gallery,  where 
she  fell,  and  fainted  on  the  floor. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  wps 
in  her  own  room  and  bed  once  more, 
with  Winnie  beside  her  :  and  she  ex- 
claimed, so  soon  as  recollection  quite 
retomea— 


"  Oh,  save  me,  Winnie,  save  me." 

**  You're  quite  safe,  ma'am,  dear." 

"Where  are  we r 

"  In  the  inn,  ma'anL*' 

"Bolt  the  door,  Winnie;  bolt  the 
door,  and  lock  it — they're  all  mur- 
derers." 

"  Drink  some  water,  ma'am." 

"Lock  the  door,  you  fool!  We 
shall  be  murdered.' 

"  The  maid  was  here,  ma'am,  very 
sorry  you  were  so  frightened ;  but  vou 
went  into  the  wrong  room,  and  uiey 
could  not  help  it'* 


CHAPTER  X. 


sow  IT  ALL  BAPraiTBO. 


Obadtjallt  the  facts  came  to  light, 
though  not  fully  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward. 

"  The  Good  Woman"  was  one  of 
those  inns  pleasantly  known  to  our 
great-grandfathers.  The  old  London 
road  had  run  by  its  steps ;  and  the 
wheels  of  old  stage-coaches,  post- 
chaises,  and  waggons,  had  dustied  \U 
windows  once.  But.  unluckily  for 
**  The  Good  Woman,'  she  stood  upon 
the  apex  of  a  curve  of  that  great 
channel  of  traffic  which  modem  re- 
form and  a  countv  presentment  cut 
off ;  and  the  London  road,  hencefor- 
ward running  in  a  straight  line  from 
Dwiddleston  to  Huxbndge- fifteen 
miles — leaves  "The  Good  Woman" 
full  three  miles  on  one  side. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  line, 
and  the  "Crottworthy  Arms,"  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  old  inn  ended. 
Its  gabled  frontage,  steep  roofs,  and 
capacious  premises— a  world  too  wide 
forits  shrunk  business— fell  gradually 
to  decay.  The  old  proprietor  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Cheshire ;  and  his  ne- 
phew succeeded,  got  desperately  into 
debt,  was  sued  in  all  directions,  and 
judgments  wielded  by  exasperated 
creaitors  glimmered  terribly  through 
the  storm,  threatening  to  dash  him  to 
pieces.  At  this  crisis,  the  ill-starred 
inn-keeper,  having  ventured  by  night 
to  Maryston— all  his  excursions  of 
late  had  been  in  the  dark — took  cold, 
and  died  of  a  catarrh  in  three  days. 

The  inn,  nearly  reduced  to  a  state 
of  siege  ;  the  inn-keeper  himself  hav- 
ing long  been  an  invisible  and  intan- 
gible substance,  hid  away  from  war- 
tanta^  arrests,  and  other  personal  dan- 


gers, among  the  dilapidated  lumber 
rooms  and  garrets  of  the  old  house ; 
the  people  thinking  more  of  a  moonlit 
flitting  than  of  improving  the  traffic 
of  the  forlorn  "  Gtood  Woman ;"  when 
the  proprietor  died,  that  procedure 
upon  his  part  was  kept  as  secret  as 
every  other  of  late  had  been,  and  not 
altogether  without  cause,  for  there 
were  those  among  his  incensed  credi- 
tors who  were  by  no  means  incapable 
of  the  legal  bar  mirity  of  arresting  hii 
corpse. 

Thus  came  the  mystery  and  suspi- 
cion with  which  my  Aunt  and  Winnie 
were  received— the  coffin  being  ex- 
pected hourly,  and  a  gravv  opened,  in 
the  dark,  in  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard. The  Irish  maid,  whose  bead 
was  full  of  the  disguise  and  strata- 
gems of  which  she  had  heard  so  roach 
m  her  own  ingenious  and  turbulent 
country,  was,  for  a  while,  disposed  to 
think  that  the  unseasonable  visitors 
were  myrmidons  of  the  law  in  dis- 
guise. The  w,  dowdy  woman,  who 
emerged,  wit^  bhihbered  cheeks,  when 
they  entered,  and  whose  lamentations 
subsejiuently  my  Aunt  heiud  when 
she  visited  her  trunk  on  the  stair- 
head, was  the  widow  of  the  departed 
proprietor. 

The  rest,  I  think,  explains  itself; 
and  th  e  reader  will  be,  no  doubt,  glad  to 
learn  that  my  Aunt's  Tisit  to  Winder- 
brooke  was,  on  the  whole,  satis&c- 
tory,  and  that  she  lived  for  many 
years  to  recount,  by  the  fireside,  to 
hushed  listeners,  this  "  winter's  tale" 
of  her  adventures  in  "The  Good 
Woman." 
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In  the  date  list  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  which  is  by  no  means  reliable, 
the  yeair  1600  is  assigned  for  the  com- 
position of  **Troilas  and  C/essida.'' 
Jadging  from  its  internal  evidence,  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  plays  com- 
posed in  the  middle  epoch  of  his  ca- 
reei^-between  that  which  gave  birth 
to  his  comedies  and  that  which  pro- 
duced the  greater  tragediea  In  the 
speeches  of  the  Qreek  warriors,  and 
general  conduct  of  the  portion  of  tlie 
drama  in  which  they  take  part,  we 
can  trace  the  habit  of  working  upon 
historic  materials,  which  he  had  de- 
rived in  re-shaping  old  dramas,  and 
ecnnposing  those  whose  subjects  are 
taken  from  English  annals— Henry 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  Richard  IL  and 
III.,  &C.  Shakespeare  took  his  sub- 
ject from  "Lydgate's  Book  of  Troy," 
then  lately  translated  from  the  Italian 
into  English,  and  also,  doubtless,  from 
Chapman's  Homer.  The  loves  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  constitute  the 
chief  attraction  and  interest  of  the 
piece,  for  little  of  either  attach  to 
the  conferences  and  actions  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs,  whom  Shakespeare 
has  drawn  naturally,  not  heroically, 
as  Homer,  exhibiting  them  in  their 
wrangling  dissensions — their  weak^ 
ness,  coarseness,  indecision.  This  is 
certainly  a  more  judicious  view  of 
the  men  who  led  the  expedition 
mmst  the  small  Asiatic  satrapy, 
Troy,  before  whose  walls  they  en- 
camped ten  jrears,  without  being  able 
to  take  the  city,  than  that  presented 
bv  the  epic  imagination  of  the  Ionian 
raapBodist  Shakespeare  has  depicted 
youthful  love  in  all  his  comedies  and 
many  of  his  serious  dramas — in 
"Hamlet,"  the  "Tempest,"  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet;*'  but  in  none  has  he 
painted  passion  so  intensely,  or  with 
rach  poetic  eloquence,  as  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Troilus,  in  whom  is  displayed 
a  sort  of  tropical  or  oriental  fervour, 
as  compared  with  the  sentimental 
Italian  glow  which  animates  Romeo. 
The  ardour,  sincerity,  and  fire  of 
the  character  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  Pandarus,  the  go-between  in  the 
ftnumr— the  infiunoua  tactician— so 


base  in  nature,  cold,  politic,  &e.  This 
is  a  pure  invention  of  Shakespeare's, 
and  worked  out  with  inimitable  truth 
to  the  ideal  of  the  character  illustrated 
by  his  name.  The  same  arts  with 
which  he  alternately  stimulates  and 
depresses  Troilus  vith  affectation  of 
indifference  in  the  first  scene  between 
them,  he  afterwards  plays  off,  though 
with  minor  effect,  on  Cressida,  who 
baffles  his  purpose,  of  which  she  is 
conscious,  by  her  lively  tact  through 
a  long  chat,  until  the  tone  is  gradually 
reversed,  and  delicately  worked  to  a 
climax.  After  praising  Troilus,  and 
stating  that  Helen  was  enamoured  of 
him,  he  says — 

Pandarus. — But  to  prave  yon  that  Helen 
loves  him — she  came  and  put  her  white 
hand  in  his  cloven  chin. 

CreMtida, — Juno,  have  mercy  I  How  came 
it  cloven? 

Pandarus, — ^Why,  you  know  'tiff  dimpled. 
I  think  his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than 
any  man  in  all  Phrygia. 

Cressida. — Oh,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pandarus, — Does  he  not  ? 

Cressida, — O,  yes,  an'  'twere  a  doud  in 
antumn. 

Pandarus, — Why,  go  to,  Uien. 

In  the  speeches  of  Agamemnon, 
Nestor,  Ulysses,  we  see  Shakespeare's 
mode  of  working  out  a  given  subject 
in  character— the  accurate  distinction 
and  exhaustless  ideation  turned  to 
shape  by  his  imagination.  Frequently 
the  expression  labours.;  illustrative  of 
what  he  says  in  one  of  his  sonnets 
about  "goring  his  own  thoughts," 
sometimes  in  tne  struggle  for  expres- 
sion he  even  invents  a  new  Latinized 
diction,  viz. : — 

**  As  knots  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap 
Infect  the  sound  pine  and   divert  his 

grain, 
Tortioe  and  errant,  from  his  courae  of 

growth." 

What  an  idea  of  hugeness  is  con- 
veyed in  the  allusion  to  Achilles  lis- 
tening to  the  jests  of  Patrocles— 

"The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed 
lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  l9nd 
applause.** 

The  scene  in  Priam's  palac&  be- 
tween Pandarus,  Paris,  and  Helen^ 
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with  its  amorous  trifling  and  lacka- 
daisical gossip,  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  eacL 

Pcmdanu, — Come,  come — ITl  no  more  of 
this.     1*11  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helm. — Ay,  ay — prythee  now.  By  my 
troth,  sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  fore- 
head. 

P<md(xnu. — Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Htlen, — Let  thy  song  be  ^  love — this 
love  that  will  undo  us  alL  0,  Cupid, 
Cupid,  Cupid  I 

In  the  next  scene,  where  Troilus  is 
waiting  for  Pandarus  to  hring  Cressida 
to  him,  there  is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
unparalleled  bursts  of  poetic  expres- 
sion expressive  of  expectant  rapture. 

PQndant$,—VftXk  here  i'  the  orchard.     1*11 

bring  her  straight. 
TroUut. — I  am  giddy.    Expectation  whirls 

me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  the  sense.     What 

wiUitbe 
When  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes 

indeed 
Lovers  thrice  reputed  nectar?    Death 

I  fear  me. 
Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too 

fine, 
Too  subtile — potent — ^tuned  too  sharp 

in  sweetness 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much,  and  I  do  fear  besides 
That  I  shaU  lose  distinction  in  my 

As  in  a  battle  when  they  charge  on 

heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

How  characteristically  fine  is  the  last 
image  with  which  the  young  warrior 
illustrates  his  emotions. 

The  morning  scene  between  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is  full  of  nature,  and 
may  be  compared  with  that  between 
Romeo  and  Juliet 

Then  comes  the  scene  in  «which 
Pandarus  informs  Cressida  that  she 
must  leave  Troy,  and  be  delivered  to 
the  Grecians ;  and  that  between  her 
and  Troilus,  in  which  is  the  following 
exquisite  passage,  full  of  the  finest 
CatuUian  melancholy,  and  a  miracle 
of  word  painting : — 

"We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand 
sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  seU  our- 
selves, 
WHh  the  rude  l>rovity  and  despatch  of 


As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kisses 

to  them. 
Time  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu, 
And  scant*  us  mth  a  single  fcdkisktd  ktss^ 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  6roAai  tears.'' 


As  in  "Othello"  Shakespeare  em- 
bodied the  passion  of  jealousy,  and  in 
"  Lear"  the  sentiment  of  pity,  so  he 
selected  terror  as  the  element  of 
'*  Macbeth,"  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
may  be  regarded  as  his  greatest  dra- 
matic poem.  The  work  was  composed 
after  his  retirement  to  Stratford,  as 
were  all  his  greatest  tragedies,  with 
the  exception  of  "  H^nlet "  and 
"OtheUo'^-^uchas^Lear."  '^Timon," 
"  ftoilus  and  Cressida/'  "  CoricOi- 
nus,"  "Julius Caesar,"  "  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,"  and  the  "  Tempest"  Dur- 
ing his  stage  career  in  the  world  of 
London,  his  tendency  arising  from  his 
being  surrounded  by  the  life  of  man- 
ners, was  towards  comedy — ^it  was 
when  his  great  soul,  in  the  matori^ 
of  its  powers,  with  reason  and  imagi- 
nation in  perfect  balance,  breathed 
the  calm  of  retirement,  that  ^its 
supremest  essays  took  shape.  The 
skeleton  story  of"  Macbeth"  he  found 
in  Scottish  chronicle ;  but  its  leading 
character,  as  that  in  all  his  greater 
tragedies,  was  Shakespeare  himself, 
in  particular  phases  of  his  life  devdop- 
ment,  just  as  those  of  his  comedies 
embodied  particular  leading  phases 
and  moods  of  his  imagination.  In 
"Macbeth"  he  has  represented  the 
passion  of  ambition,  acting  on  a  brave 
and  noble  nature,  stimulated  by  super- 
natural and  human  agencies  to  the 
commission  of  a  series  of  crimes,  and 
hurrying  the  being  so  influenced  to 
ineyitable  destruction.  In  the  original 
story  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
witches— these  Shakespeare  intro- 
duced to  develop  the  progress  of  the 
drama  and  heighten  its  terrors.  In 
his  da^  a  popular  belief  in  witches 
was  still  current ;  this  he  has  taken 
and  idealized,  and  while  retaining  the 
vulgarity  of  the  original  conception, 
clothed  them  ^nth  ail  the  attiibutes 
of  awe  and  odium  attaching  to  the 
ministers  of  evil,  endowed  wiUi  super- 
natural power  for  purposes  of  tempta- 
tion ana  human  destruction. 

The  witches   have   no  sex— "Ye 
should  be  women^  but  that  your  heanls 
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forbid  me  to  interpret  ye  are  so." 
They  are  hideous  phantoms  who  make 
their  appearance  amid  the  terrors  of 
nature,  "meetine  in  tliunder,  light- 
mng,  and  in  rain,  hovering  in  fog  and 
filthy  air,  who  pursue  on  the  wild 
heaths,  and  in  the  caverns  of  the 
-earthy  their  unhallowed  magic  rites — 
killing  animals  for  purposes  of  incan- 
tation, and  seeking  charms. 

Mac — ^How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and 
midnight  hags — 
What  is't  ye  do  ? 
Witches, — A  deed  without  a  name. 
1st  IKi^cA,— Look  what  I  have. 
ind  Witch, — Show  me,  show  me. 
\Mt  Witch, — Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrecked  as  he  did  homeward  come. 

How  illustrative  of  the  sympathy 
between  evil  beiugs  is  the  remark  of 
the  first  Witch  on  the  approach  of 
Macbeth  :— 

"  By  the  pricking  of  my  thum])8 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes." 

In  the  fourth  act  the  coUection  of 
grotesque  and  horrible  things  enume- 
rated as  cast  into  the  calm'on,  and 
which  Shakespeare  found  in  a  con- 
temporary work  on  witchcraft  and 
magic,  are,  in  their  way,  perhaps 
equaUed  by  a  similar  category  m 
Bums's  "Tam  O'Shanter."  Such 
as— 

"  A  rope  a  babe  had  strangled, 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled 
Which  his  ain  son  of  life  bereft, — 
Tht  gray  hairi  still  stack  to  the  heft" 

Shakespeare  has  made  the  scenes 
in  which  they  appear  l»ief,  to  add  to 
their  shadowy  phantom  character, 
except  in  the  cave  scene,  where  Mac- 
beth conjures  them  to  unfold  the 
knowledge  he  desiderates  : — 

1st  Witch.— ^y  if  thou*dst  rather  hear  it 
from  our  mouths 
Or  from  our  masters*? 
Macb. — Call  them,  let  me  see  th«n. 
[Thunder.    An  apparition  of  an  armed 
head  rises]. 

Ma^. — ^Tell  me,thou  unknown  power 

lit  Witch, — He  knows  thy  thought. 
Apparition. — Macbeth,  Macbeth,    Mac- 
beth !  beware  Biacduff ! 
Beware  the  Thane  of  Fife  I 
Dismiss  me— emn^A. 

[Descends. 

Fnou^h,  as  though  the  phantom 
was  in  torment  ^led  by  horrible 
ipells  above  the  earth  fr6xBr  its  un- 


known depths.  The  devilry  of  this 
scene  consists  in  the  answers  given  by 
the  witches  to  the  queries  of  Macbeth, 
being  delusive,  both  true  and  false ; 
and  their  malignity  culminates  in 
the  vision  of  kings— the  offsprinff  of 
Banquo,  which,  as  they  raise  before 
his  vision,  inspire  him  with  abhor- 
rence and  terror. 

"  Let  this  pernicious  hour  stand  aye 
accursed  in  the  calendar,** 

he  exclaims  as  they  vanish.  Their 
deceptive  prophecy  impels  him  for- 
ward in  the  career  of  crime  com- 
menced, but  he  cannot  bear  the  re- 
collection of  the  train  of  kings  which 
are  to  be  Banquo's  issue. 

"  No  boasting  like  a  fool. 
This  deed  111  do  before  my  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights" 

In  Middleton*s  play  of  the  "Witch" 
Shakespeare  certainly  derived  no  little 
of  the  conception  of  the  creatures 
introduced  into  "  Macbeth  ;"  but,  as 
was  usual  with  him  in  such  derivative 
cases,  he  has  greatly  improved  and 
rendered  it  more  symmetrically  ima- 
ginative. 

As  far  as  the  mere  witch  element 
of  this  drama  is  concerned,  however, 
it  is  perhaps  equalled  by  that  intro- 
duced into  Goethe's  "Faust"— the 
Witch's  Sabbath  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains—in which  several  of  the  touches 
and  sorcerous  fancies,  perhaps  derived 
from  popular  German  traoition,  sue 
wonderful,  strange,  wild,  and  awe- 
some. The  spirit  Faust  calls  up  is  a 
more  supreme  bein^  than  any  with 
whom  Macbeth  has  mtercourse.  The 
latter  commands  the  witches— not  so 
the  spirit  in  Faust's  chamber : — 

Faust, — Oh,  potent  spirit  whom  the  earth 
encirclest. 
How  much  my  sphdt  yearns  to  equal 
thee. 
Spirit — Thou  mayst  resemble  ^irits  thou 
comprehendest, — 
Not  me. 

While  some  of  Goethe's  witches  are 
as  horrible,  other  spectres  of  evil  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  Shake- 
speare. In  writing  "Faust,"  however, 
the  German  poet  has  derived  the  chief 
inspiration  of  that  poem  from  "  Ham- 
let and  "  Macbeth,"  whose  elements 
he  has  united  in  tne  slight  frame  of 
the  popular  story.  In  both,  the  witch 
scenes  are  thoroughly  sorcerous  in 
their  wild  gloomy,  brevity,  and  re- 
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eemble  the  fantastic  reflections  cast 
by  a  magic  lantern  on  a  space  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  prophetic  announcement  of  the 
witches  produces  an  immediate  and 
powerful  effect  on  Macbeth,  contrast- 
ing with  the  indifference  with  wiiich 
the  good  and  unambitious  Banquo 
learns  that  his  progeny  shall  be  kings. 
Already  the  terrible  project  has  taken 
root  in  his  soul,  and  amid  the  confu- 
sion of  emotions  thus  produced,  his 
reason  attempts  to  look  on  both  sides 
of  the  problem,  but  its  issue  is  finally 
determmed  lyy  his  will  and  desire  of 
power— 

"  This  siipernatora]  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good ;  if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success 
Commencing  with  a  troth?    I  am  Thirae 

of  Cawdor. 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  the  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knoclc  at  my 

ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature.    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings; 
My  thought,  whom  murder  yet  is  but  fan- 
tastical, 
Shakes  so  my  smgle  state  of  man,  that 

function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not" 

The  scene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth 
reads  the  letter  from  her  husband, 
announcing  the  destiny  promised  him 
by  the  witches,  is  dramatically  con- 
ceived to  bring  out  the  strength  of 
her  character.  She  is  actuated  by  the 
same  ambition,  but  the  dread  pro- 
spective means  of  attaining  supreme 
power  does  not,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Macbeth,  cause  her  to  fall  into  a  train 
of  reflection ;  this  idea  fills  and  hurries 
away  her  mind,  and  evokes  at  once 
her  determination  to  realize  it;  her 
woman^s  soul,  abandoned  to  evil, 
rushes  at  a  bound  into  extremes — 

**  Come,  come,  you  spirita 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me 

here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe-top 

fuU 
Of  direst  croelty,  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th^  access  and  passage  of  remorse, 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science 
Shake  my  fell  purpose. 

Come  to  my  woman*s  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murder- 
ing ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
Tea  wait  on  nature's  mischief.    Come, 
thick  Might, 


And  paU  me  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hdl, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it 

maikes, 
Nor  Ueaven  peep  through  the  blanket  d 

the  dark^ 
To  cry— hold!  hoWr 

Macbeth'ssoliloquy,  after  the  arrival 
of  Duncan  in  his  castle,  paints  power- 
fully the  conflict  of  his  soul,  agitated 
between  his  motives  and  aspiratiooa, 
good  and  bad.  It  is  a  stonu  of  emo- 
tion raised  by  his  imagination— 

**  Besides  thiis  Duncan 
Hath  borne  hia  faculties  so  meek,  bath 

been 
So  clear  in  his  great  oflice,  that  his  TirtoM 
WiU  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued, 

again»t 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked,  new-bom  babe 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  chembim 

horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind."- 

This  is  one  among  the  many  pas- 
sages in  Shakespeare,  expressed  in  the 
natural  language  of  passion,  which 
called  down  the  denunciations  of  the 
French  critics  of  the  classical  school, 
who  animadvert  strongly  on  the  taste- 
less confusion  of  images  it  displays, 
&c  Were  Racine  composing  a  soli- 
loquy of  the  same  order,  he  would 
doubtless  have  made  Macbeth  express 
his  thoughts  in  clear  consecntiTe 
couplets,  and  instead  of  exhibiting 
Macbeth  mastered  by  the  tempest  of 
emotion  created  by  his  retrospects 
and  promptings,  would  have  put  into 
his  mouth  the  language  of  an  elegant 
writer. 

The  better  resolutions  to  which 
Macbeth  displays  a  temporary  leaning, 
are  presently  overcome  by  the  scorn, 
the  reasoning,  and  impetuous  rage  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  whose  superior  courage 
in  the  dread  crisis  awakens  his  ad- 
miration, won  over,  as  he  already  is, 
to  eflTect  the  murder  of  the  king :— 

"  Bring  forth  men  chHdren  only,  for  tbj 
undannt^  metal  should  compose  nothing 
but  males,** 

he  exclaims.  In  the  next  scene  Mac- 
beth*s  soliloquy,  and  the  idea  of  the 
airy  dagger  which  his  murderous  ima- 
gination calls  up  before  his  vision,  is 
one  of  the  supremest  conceptions  of 
tragic  poetry — it  has  no  parallel  in 
tl.at  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or 
modem. 
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The  scene  after  the  murder  is  the 
most  powerful  picture  of  terror  and 
remorse  in  literature;  no  other  breathes 
such  shadowy  horror  as  this, in  which, 
after  the  commission  of  the  deed,  its 
two  accomplices  suddenly  consigned 
to  despair,  vainly  try  the  one  to 
reassure  the  other,  while  hurrying 
irretrievably  down  the  steep  of  perdi- 
tion. Maclieth,  after  the  murder,  sud- 
denly finds  that  the  crime  has  trans- 
formed him  into  a  coward — 
"  I  wiU  go  no  more. 

I  am  afrmid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 

Look  on  it  again,  I  dare  not. 

Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is  it  with  me  that  every  noise  ap- 
pala  me." 

And  in  answer  to  Lady  Macbeth,  who 
says— 
^  A  little  water  clears  us  of  the  deed,** 

he  cries — 

"  "What  hands  are  here ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this 

blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No,  this  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.^* 

He  conceives  his  guilt  so  inexpiable, 
80  great,  as  to  alter  the  very  aspect 
and  elements  of  nature.  What  vast- 
ness,  what  knowledge  of  nature  and 
passion,  what  imagination  is  displayed 
m  the  working  out  of  this  scene ;  and 
how  finely  Shakespeare  contrasts  the 
ahove  image  uttered  by  the  man, 
Blacbeth,  with  that  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  woman,  lady  Macbeth, 
in  the  sleep-walking  scene — how  ex- 
quisite the  feminine  contrast  in  this 
sentence— 

""An  tht  perfume*  of  Arabia  wUl  not 
Sweeten  this  Httie  hand  ?** 

The  awful  whispering  horror  of 
the  scene  after  the  murder  contrasts 
with  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
rooming  scene,  in  which  it  is  dis- 
closed. 
Moedmff. — Ring  the  alarm-bell — murder  I 
treason! 
Banquo,   and    Donalbain!    Malcom! 

awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death*s 

counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself.     Up,  up, 

and  see 
The  great  doom's  image!    Malcom! 

Banquo; 
As  from  your  graves  rise  np,  and  walk 

like  sprites, 
To  countenance  this  horror* 


When  Macbeth  entering  from  the 
King's  chamber,  announces  his  having 
killed  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  the 
nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  unnaturally 
strung,  up  to  this  point,  for  the  first 
time  gives  way — sue  faints,  and  is 
carried  out,  while  the  masculine  na- 
ture of  Macbeth  sustains  him.  Shake- 
speare, while  everywhere  evincing  his 
distinguishing  knowledge  of  nature  in 
this  drama,  has  |)reserved  its  tragic 
tone,  and  carried  it  into  the  minutest 
particulars.  In  the  soliloquy  of  the 
porter  at  the  gate  there  is  a  dash  of 
coarse,  humorous  devilry ;  the  descrip- 
tion Lennox  gives  of  the  terrors  of  the 
preceding  night — of  "  the  lamentings 
heard  in  th'  air,  strange  screams  of 
death,"  &c. ;  and,  again,  the  talk  be- 
tween the  old  man  and  Ross  outside 
the  castle,  in  which  the  latter  alludes 
to  the  supernatural  gloom  of  the  day 
after  the  dread  deed  : — 

"  Thou  seest  the  kearent  a$  troubled  at  mm't 

actt 
Threaten  the  bloody  ttage ;  by  the  clock 

His  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  ttranglei  the  trayel- 

ler^s  lamp. 
Is  it  night*8  predominance,  or  the  day's 

shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  en- 

tomb. 
When  Uving  Ught  should  kiss  it  7* 

The  touches  of  scenery  also,  and  ac- 
cessory traits  here  and  there  intro- 
duced, are  all  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  horror — 

**The  raven  himself  is  hoarse,  that  oroakt 
the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  under  my  bat* 
tlements."* 

The  passage  in  Macbeth's  soliloquy, 
"Now  o*er  half  the  world,  nature 
seems  dead,"  &c.:  his  allusion  to  the 
gloomy  evening  (luring  which  he  an- 
ticipates the  destruction  of  Banquo — 

**  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Hakes  wing  to  the  roofy  wood.*' 

Everywhere  we  find  imaginative 
identification,  and  its  visual  reality. 
Such  touches  are  those  in  the  banquet 
scene,  when  the  murderers  appear  at 
the  door— "  there's  blood  upon  thy 
face;"  and  in  the  scene  where,  as  they 
enter  the  chamber  in  MacduflT^s  castle, 
Lady  MacduflF  starting,  exclaims— 
"  What  are  these  faces  P  In  the  ban- 
quet aUo,  where  wegboat  of.^anquo 
rises  and  sits  in  MaobeAh's  ch^r : — 
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Macbeth.— The  table^a  falL 
Lennox, — Here's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 
Macbeth,— Where? 
Lennox. — Here  my  lord. 

What  id' t  that  moves  your  highness  ? 
Ifadteth. — Which  of  you  kace  done  this? 

The  remark  of  Macduff  when  he  hears 
that  Macbeth  has  slaughtered  his  fa- 
mily— "  He  has  no  children." 

In  the  invention  of  the  sleep-walk- 
ing scene  at  Donsinane  Oastle,  Shake- 
speare has  displayed  his  accustomed 
piower  and  originality.  The  awe  at- 
taching to  the  unexplained  phenomena 
of  somnambulism,  is  heightened  by 
his  making  this  state  instrumental  in 
disdosingthe  guilty  conscience  of  the 
Queen.  What  an  impression  of  ^loom, 
mystery,  terror,  pity,  silence,  is  pro- 
duced by  this  scene,  whose  low,  inter- 
mittent conversation  one  can  Wdly 
read  above  a  whisper  : — 

Lady  Macbeth, — Ont,  damned  spot  1  ont, 
I  say ! — One,  two ;  why  then  'tis  time  to  do't. 
— Hell  is  murky !  Fie ;  my  lord,  fie ! — a 
soldier,  and  afear'd. — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  had  so  much  blood  in 
him? 

In  the  scene  atDunsinane,  to  which 
the  forces  of  Malcom  are  advancing, 
when  tidings  of  the  Queen's  death  are 
brought  to  Macbeth,  "who  has  al- 
most lost  the  taste  of  fears,*'  Shake- 
speare represents  him  as  hearing  it 
without  regret ;  his  ill-gained  power 
is  crumbling  under  his  feet ;  ne  is 
rushing  on  death,  careless  of  life — 


^^  Out,  out  brief  candle ;  life's  but  a 
walking  shadow,"  &;c  Then  comet 
the  messenger  who,  announcing  the 
approach  of  Bimam  Wood,  destroying 
his  reliance  in  the  second  prophecy  of 
the  witches,  as  the  fact  disclosed  by 
Macduff  in  the  combat  scene,  his  last 
For  a  moment  he  pauses — "  I'll  not 
fi|$ht  with  thee ;"  but  in  the  final  hour 
his  old  heroic  courage  resumes  its  as- 
cendancy, and  in  the  teeth  of  fate,  he 
exclaims  :— 

''ninotyidd 
To  kiss  tiie  ground  before  young  Makoa'f 

feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble^s  curse, 
Though  Bimam  Wood  be  come  to  Dnsii- 

nane. 
And  thou  opposest,  being  of  no  woman  bon  *, 
Yet  will  I  try  the  hist,"  &c. 

The  other  characters,  Maloom,  Mac- 
duff. &c;  and  scenes  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  di*ama,  though  finely 
painted,  and  wrought  out  with  Shake- 
speare's accustomed  and  unrivalled 
power  of  distinction,  and  from  their 
nature  rather  conceptions  of  reason 
than  imngination,  conform  admirably 
to  the  keeping  and  effect  of  the 
poem,  which,  for  its  union  of  the  naar- 
yellous  and  terrible,  its  rapid  action, 
its  wonderful  depiction  of  passion,  of 
ima^native  character  and  scene,  and 
for  Its  language,  may  be  re^^ed  as 
the  tragic  masterpiece  of  the  greatest 
nature  and  intellect  which  has  ap- 
peared in  literature. 


YAXLEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOTTRHOOD. 


OHAPTEB  XI. 


MRa  PILKSa  IS  OISrURBCO. 


In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Mrs. 
Piimer  and  Bessie  walked  up  to  the 
Rest ;  the  former  cajrrying  a  present 
of  a  rare  West  Indian  preserve  for 
Mrs.  Meiklam.  They  found  lizette 
in  the  room,  with  her  protedarcss,  ar- 
ranging the  doll's  fiinuture  in  all  pos- 
inble  ways,  on  a  little  table  near  the 
fire-place.  Mrs.  Piimer's  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles,  as  it  usually  was, 
up  at  the  Beet 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Meiklam,  how  are 
you )"  she  asked,  bestowing  a  fervent 
Idas  on  her  old  mend.  '*  I  eame  up 
on  purpose  to  aee  how  ywi  w«i«»  aaa 


how  this  poor  little  darting  was;  in 
fiwt  to  hear  of  you  both." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  we  are  both- 
veij  welL'  replied  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
smiling  pleasantly.  ''You  see  we 
have  got  everything  to  make  us 
happy  here ;  toys  of  all  kinds ;  and 
my  little  Lusette  tells  me  she  likes 
reading  as  well  as  playing.** 

"That  is  extremely  nice,"  observed 
Mrs.  Piimer,  eyeing  lixette  with  a 
sinister  look. 

Very  nice  and  gratifnng,"  said  Mn. 
MeikUm.    "HowisDU&it" 

"" Pretty  wdl;  hd  hftd  A  liMs  ooU 
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this  morninff.  and  I  was  so  uneasy 
aboat  him,  I  begged  him  not  to  go  to 
school  to-oay;  but,  dear  boy,  he  never 
loindawhat  I  say." 

"That  is  wrong;  but  he  is  very 
fond  of  learning,  which  should  be  a 
great  comfort  to  you.** 

**fle  is  a  venr  good  creature,  con- 
ndering  the  aisadvantages  he  has 
Ubonr^  under.  His  parents  were 
both  silly,  poor  people,  and  one  can 
scarcely  expect  anything  very  perfect 
from  theh:  son.  I  do  what  I  can  for 
him ;  but  there  are  great  faults  in  his 
chvECter.  Still,  I  endeavour  to  do 
my  duty  towards  him,  in  every  way, 
wd  I  try  to  instil  g^ood  principles  into 
his  heart;  but  ah !  it  is  nard  to  work 
against  inherited  errors." 

"I  think  Dillon  is  as  good  a  boy  as 
ever  I  saw,"  said  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
qmckly. 

''On,  good  enou^  in  his  way.  when 
the  fancy  seizes  Eim.    I  see  that,  in 
spite  of  every  thing." 
"  In  spite  of  what,  my  dear  1" 
"  In  spite  of  his  neadstrong  ways, 
aad  a  great  many  other  things." 

"  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  see— and  I 
am  pretty  sharp,  too — I  should  say 
Dillon  was  as  good  as  any  human 
being  could  wellDe,  unless  he  is  a  very 
great  deoeirer." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mrs.  Meiklam,  no 
one  can  tell  what  people  are  so  well 
as  those  who  live  m  the  house  with 
them,"  and  Mrs.  Pilmergave  a  smile, 
something  akin  to  the  yellow  light 
sometimes  seen  in  one  part  of  the  sky 
when  the  rest  is  black  with  a  com- 
ing thunderstorm. 

Depend  upon  it,  you  need  not  be 
nnea^  about  Dillon ;  he  is  naturally 
well-cusposed.  I  see  proofs  of  his  cood 
heart  every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
trying  to  console  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Pilmer  looked  at  the  carpet 
for  some  minutes  without  speaking, 
and  then  produced  the  little  jar  of 
preserves  mm  her  basket 

'^I  hope  you  will  like  it,  dear  Mrs. 
Ueiklam ;  I  just  got  two  jars  from  a 
friend  the  other  day,  and  1  thought  I 
should  offer  you  this  one.  We  cannot 
afford  to  buy  these  sort  of  delicacies 
ourselves,  so  that  we  are  not  accus- 
toBaed  to  them  :  indeed,  I  like  to  live 
as  simply  as  poseiUe." 

Besne  looked  with  wide  open  eyes 
at  her  mother,  for  she  knew  that  the 
same  littie  jar  of  preserves  had  been 
m  tte  fmAif  at  hooie  for  tlie  last 


three  months  :  it  was  one  of  half-a- 
do7«en  Mr.  Pilmer  had  bought  long 
ago,  and  this  one  had  not  been  touched, 
because  everyone  was  tired  of  the  pre- 
serve, by  the  time  the  five  other  lars 
were  emptied  at  desserts  and  lun- 
cheons, ^ut  there  were  many  times 
when  Bessie  was  equally  astonished 
at  her  mother's  speeches. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  vou, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Meildam,  taking 
the  jar  gratefully ;  "but  it  is  too  bad 
to  depnve  vou  of  so  rare  a  thing, 
like  yourselves,  I  like  to  live  simply 
too.  I  think  it  is  sinful  to  squander 
money  on  expensive  luxuriei^  when 
we  have  so  much  to  do  in  the  wa^  of 
charity.  Don't  you  think  so,  Bessie  1" 

"  Well,  I  daresay  it  is,  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  be 
often  tempted  to  buy  something  very 
nice,  and  never  mina  the  poor." 

"  It  is  well  to  speak  the  truth,  ai 
all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Meiklam,  smil- 
ing. 

"Bessie  is  always  truthful,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Pilmer  ;  "  but  I  think 
she  mistakes  her  own  character ;  she 
is  very  charitable,  and  often  denies 
herself  many  things,  to  give  them  to 
those  who  need  them  more." 

"No,  indeed,  mamma;  it  is  you 
who  mistake  my  character."  corrected 
B^sie,  with  eagerness ;  "  I  am  very 
thoughtless  and  wicked  :  I  hardly 
ever  think  of  doing  what  is  right" 

"  This  is  more  of  your  fancied  truth- 
fulness and  humility,"  said  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer, fondly. 

"There  is  nothing  like  truth,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Meiklam  ;  "  I  believe 
Dillon  also  speaks  what  is  true  upon 
all  occasions.^' 

Mrs.  Pilmer  looked  on  the  ground, 
a  benevolent  smile  playing  on  ner  fea- 
tures. 

"  We  must  make  allowances,  Mrs. 
Meiklam ;  we  cannot  be  harsh  with 
boys,  especially  if  their  natural  dis- 
positions tend  contrary  to  what  is 
right" 

"Do  you  meantoinsinuate  that  Dil- 
lon ever  tells  falsehoods  V*  ezdaimed 
Mrs.  Meiklam,  flushinff  slightly. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  said  Bessie  quickly, 
"  Dillon n^ft^^speaks  an  untruth;  donH 
you  know  he  never  does  1— you  ouitd 
forget  Don't  you  remember  Mr.  Ben- 
son saying  lately,  that  he  was  the 
most  feruthfid,  stnughtf orward  boy  ka 
ever  knew  1  Just  recollect,  mamma,^ 
aad  Bessie  laid  hn  hand  <m  hor  mth    f 
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iher*8  shookler,  and  looked  into  her 
face  imploringly. 

"  You  are  always  standing  up  for 
people  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  lalmer, 
who  felt  very  much  inclined  to  give 
her  daughter  a  good  scolding. 

"  I  love  Dillon  Crosbie  for  his  poor 
mother^s  sake,  as  well  as  his  own," 
said  Mrs.  Meiklam,  gravely,  "  and  I 
should  feel  very  much  grieved  in- 
deed if  he  were  to  crow  up  with 
dishonourable  principles.  I  hoi)e 
some  day  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
future  career:  it  is  my  determina- 
tion that  he  shall  never  want,  either 
in  my  lifetime  or  after  it  So  you 
mav  comprehend  that  my  interest 
in  him  must  be  very  strong.  Of  all 
things  that  are  wicked,  I  abhor  a  lie. 
Solomon  tells  us  that  ne  that  speak- 
eth  lies  shall  not  escape ;  and,  indeed, 
the  liar  is  nearly  always  caught  in  his 
own  trap." 

Mrs.  Meiklam,  in  speaking,  fixed 
her  clear  and  penetrating  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Pihner,  who  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  discomfort  by  a  faint  smile  of 
approval. 

"How  wretched  I  should  feel," 
continued  Mrs.  Meiklam,  "if  I  thought 
that  the  person  who  was  to  fill  ray 
place  at  Meiklam's  Rest-— ruling  over 
my  dependants  and  tenants  when  I 
was  mouldering  in  ray  grave— was 
either  to  be  a  tyrant  or  unprincipled  ! 
Ah,  I  trust  such  a  thing  may  never 
happen !" 

Had  a  sword  penetrated  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer*s  heart,  she  could  scarcely  have 


felt  a  keener  sense  of  pam  than  tMi 
last  sentence  conveyed.  Her  fue 
grew  pale.  She  could  not  speak  for 
many  seconds.  Bessie  had  now  joined 
Lizette,  and  was  helping  ber  to  ar- 
range the  doll's  fumitnre  in  a  moet 
successful  and  highly  approved  man- 
ner ;  while  all  the  time,  Lizette  wia 
looking  at  her  bountiful  curls,  which 
possessed  a  strong  attraction  for  ber. 
Mrs.  Meiklam  asked  Bessie  to  slay  all 
day  at  the  Rest,  and  Mrs.  Pihner 
graciously  assented  to  the  proposal 

"  Tell  Dillon  to  come  for  me  in  the 
evening,  mamma,"  whispered  Besne, 
when  ner  mother  was  going  away. 

Mrs.  Pilmer  said  nothmg;  init 
when  evening  came,  Dillon  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Rest,  and 
Bessie  was  ol^ged,  as  the  nij^bt  was 
fine,  to  walk  home,  with  Bingham  for 
her  only  escort  Her  mother  had  not 
delivered  her  message  to  her  nephew. 
She  employed  him  all  the  evenmgin 
unravellingagTeat  quantity  of  tangled 
cotton,  which  no  one  else  would  have 
had  i^tience  to  set  to  rights;  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  task,  she 

gave  him  the  stalest  bread  in  the 
ouse  for  supper.  Dillon  found  ^i 
night  very  dull  He  was  thinknig 
how  his  German  lessons  were  allofer 
now,  and  how  stupid  the  house  woild 
be  if  Bessie  was  always  away.  Mra. 
Pilmer  had  her  dark  thoughts  too ; 
and  she  lay  long  awake  that  nigbt  in 
her  bed,  forming  some  plans  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  her  husband's 
nephew  from  Yaxley  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

Mms.  mbiklam'b  thouohts  about  uzsrnc 


At  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Ryder, 
who  was  generally  her  right-hand 
man  in  cases  of  difficulty,  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times,  addressed  to  any  connexions 
that  Mr.  Paul  Stutzer,  lately  deceased, 
at  Yaxley,  might  have  possessed ;  but 
she  never  received  an  answer ;  and 
though  she  daily  hoped,  for  a  long 
time,  that  some  one  might  present 
him  or  herself  to  claim  the  orphan, 
no  one  appeared  to  ask  for  her.  Weeks 
passed,  and  still  Lizette  remained 
under  Mrs.  Meiklam's  roof,  unsought 
for  by  any  relative.  She  was  an  inter- 
esting child  ;  and  as  her  shyness  wore 
ot,  her  protectress  found  her  com- 
panionship pleasant    Quiet  and  sub- 


dued, she  appeared  to  like  sitting  by 
the  fireside,  listening  to  pretty  storiw, 
better  than  running  about  in  the 

Sleasure-grounds ;  and  both  Mr& 
leiklam  and  Peggy  Wolfe  posscased 
a  great  store  of  tSes,  which  were  de- 
voured eagerly.  It  must  be  confeesed 
that  Lizette  liked  P^gy's  stories  of 
giants  and  fairies  better  than  her  mis- 
tress's tales  of  good  and  bad  boys  and 
girls,  but  all  were  acceptable.  She 
gradually  became  communicative  her- 
self, and  told  of  the  great  wild  moors 
of  the  north  near  her  old  home,  wbeie 
there  were  no  trees  nor  houses,  asd 
how  she  and  her  nurse  were  once 
nearly  lost  in  a  great  snow-storm  on 
these  barren  tracts.    So  the  wceb 
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lengthened  into  months,  and  the  win- 
ter at  length  had  all  passed  away. 
Brightly  arrived  the  spring  days, 
bringing  forth  young  leaves  and  bios- 
soma  Bright,  indeed,  are  the  spring 
days  to  childhood  While  older 
hearts  may  feel  subdued  with  recol- 
lections m  happier  hours  spent  in 
vears  far  back,  when  the  trees  were 
buddmff,  and  the  primroses  springing 
up  on  the  hills,  young  spirits  always 
feel  joyous  at  the  approach  of  green 
leaves,  and  the  tender  growth  of  gar- 
den pJants.  Now  it  was  that  Meik- 
km's  Best  became  a  paradise  in  the 
eves  of  Bessie  and  lizette.  Oh  !  the 
glories  of  those  old  leafy  woods  where 
the  Inrds  made  such  ceaseless  music, 
and  the  squirrels  hopped  gaily  from 
bongh  to  bough;  where  silvery  streams 
wound  themselves  along  through 
deep  ravines,  plashing  over  rock- 
work  with  dreamy  gurgle,  or  tum- 
bling in  foamy  turbuleiice  down  steep 
banks !  Dillon  Orosbie  did  not  often 
visit  the  Best  now.  His  aunt  gen- 
m\\y  found  something  remarkably 
pressing  for  him  to  do  when  he  was 
mvited  there ;  and  she  would  inform 
Mrs.  Meiklam  how  the  dear  boy 
always  liked  being  at  home  better 
than  elsewhere,  and  that,  troublesome 
as  he  was,  she  loved  to  have  him  with 
her.  So,  of  course,  Mrs.  Meiklam 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  depriving;  her 
of  her  nephew's  precious  company, 
which  Mrs.  Pilmer  declared  was 
alwajB  more  valuable  to  her  when 
Bessie  was  away  from  home  than  at 
oth^  times ;  and  the  old  lady,  there- 
fore, seldom  extended  her  inyitatioQs 
to  him,  though  Bessie  was  asked  to 
her  house  nearly  every  day,  as  a  com- 
panion for  Lizette  Stutzer.  Dillon 
might  have  amused  himself  by  walk- 
ing out  with  some  of  his  schoolfel- 
lows, but  his  clothes  being  worse  than 
those  of  most  other  lads  at  Mr.  Ben- 
son's, he  did  not  like  appearing  in 
them  more  than  was  actualiy  nepes- 
sary.  So  he  tried  to  fill  up  his  long, 
weary  hours  of  leisure  by  studying 
German.  Meanwhile  Bessie  seemed 
in  the  greatest  possible  delight  with 
lizette.  She  taught  her  her  lessons, 
and  actually  commenced  teaching  her 
mosic,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  her 
mother,  who,  however,  dared  not 
openly  put  a  stop  to  tnese  proceed- 
ings, as  Mrs.  Meiklam  regarded  them 
fiftvimrably.  Bessie  evidently  looked 
upon  lizette  as  a  sort  of  animated 
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doll,  of  which  she  considered  herself 
the  mistress ;  while  Mrs.  Pilmer  felt 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  oiyhan 
child  occasional  marks  of  attention — 
such  as  inviting  her  now  and  then  to 
her  house,  and  making  her  sundry 
trifling  presents — very  much  against 
her  will.  Lizette  could  hardly  tell 
why  it  was,  but  she  always  felt 
heartily  delighted  when  any  day 
spent  with  the  Pilmers  at  Yaxley 
came  to  an  end,  the  return  to  Meik- 
lam's  Rest  bein^  balmy  and  soothing 
to  her.  Mrs.  Meiklam's  views,  at 
first,  r^pecting  Lizette,  were  to  pl^ce 
her  under  the  care  of  some  kind  per- 
son who  would  educate  her  in  such  a 
way  as  might  enable  her  in  future 
years  to  earn  her  bread  as  a  gover- 
ness ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and  the 
affectionate  nature  of  the  child  mani- 
fested itself,  she  ^tered  these  inten- 
tions. For  many  years  she  had  wished 
to  become  the  protectress  of  some 
orphan  girl,  who,  in  turn  for  her 
kindness,  mi^ht  be  a  comfort  to  her 
in  her  declinmg  years;  but  she  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  one 
so  wholly  destitute  as  to  be  given  up 
entirely  to  her  care.  Here,  then,  at 
last,  was  a  little  girl,  apparently  with- 
out kindred,  and  possessing  many  en- 
dearing qualities,  thrown  completely 
upon  her  hands,  never  likely  to  be 
claimed  by  any  one  else.  Might  not 
this  child  vet  prove  a  treasure  to  her, 
if  she  lived  mapy  years  longer,  over- 
powered by  age  and  infirmity  ?  Yes ; 
perhaps  Providence  had  so  ordered  it, 
and  sue  would  not  part  with  her. 
The  idea  was  a  romantic  one ;  but 
Mrs.  Meiklam  had  always  been  a  little 
romantic,  and,  unlike  many  other  in- 
dividuals, she  had  plenty  of  money  to 
carry  out  her  benevolent  schemes. 
Doctor  Ryder,  who  was  a  shrewd 
man,  told  her  to  beware  of  doing  any- 
thing hastily,  and  pointed  out  to  her 
the  great  responsibility  of  adopting  a 
a  stranger  child,  who,  while  stilT  a 
young  girl,  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
world  at  her  death. 

"Nevermind  that,  my  dear  Doctor," 
was  Mrs.  Meiklam*s  reply  ;  "  depend 
upon  it  I  will  do  my  duly  towards 
her.  Sne  shall  never  have  to  regret 
that  she  was  brought  up  ^  a  lady  at 
Meiklam's  Rest" 

And  most  surely  the  old  lady  never 
meant  her  words  to  prove  false.  But 
vain  are  often  the  int^ftions  of  the 
human  heart 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 

TH«   BimTH-DAY  FBTK. 


Bessie  arrived  one  day  at  Meiklam*8 
Rest,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
to  say  that  her  sister  Mary  had  ar- 
rived at  Yaxley,  accompanied  by  her 
godmother,  Mrs.  Devemsh. 

'^Then  we  shall  have  her  at  our 
f^te  on  your  birth  day/'  said  Mrs. 
Meiklam— who  always  gave  a  juvenile 
party  on  the  anniversary  of  Bessie's 
advent  into  this  world. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Bessie,  joyously ; 
''and  Lizette  must  get  a  new  frock 
and  learn  to  dance.'' 

The  birthday  fdte  was  to  be  held 
in  a  few  days,  and  great  preparations 
were  going  on  at  tne  Best  A  new 
bower  was  erected  in  an  advantage- 
ous spot  of  the  grounds,  and  as  it 
was  already  the  middle  of  May  there 
were  plenty  of  flowers  to  make  wreaths 
and  deck  ornamental  archea 

Bingham,  and  Luke  Bagley,  tmd 
half  a  dozen  inferior  men  at  the 
Rest,  were  employed  in  these  ar- 
rangements, and  Mrs.  Meiklam  was 
continually  giving  directions  about 
them,  with  as  much  gravity,  as  if  the 
expected  company  consisted  of  grown 
up  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Little  Li- 
zette  was  in  a  great  flutter  of  ex- 
pectancy, especially  as  Bessie  in- 
formed her  that  she,  being  a  resident 
at  Meiklam's  Rest  would  have 
to  do  the  honors  ot  the  fite,  and 
pour  out  tea  for  the  guests— a  most 
tremendous  undertakmg,  which  so 
perplexed  the  child  that  Bessie  had 
to  make  her  rehearse  the  proceedings 
several  times  before  the  great  even- 
ing arrived.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  Mrs.  Devenish  had  also  brought 
a  new  guest  with  her  to  Mrs  Pilmer's 
house,  and  this  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  nephew  of  her  late  husband— 
a  young  gentlemen  already  verging 
upon  manhood — and  the  heir  of  consi- 
derable wealth.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  a  baronet,  residing  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  and  Mrs.  Pilmer  was 
highly  pleased  to  have  such  a  visiter 
under  her  roof,  not  that  he  was  a 
very  attractive  young  gentlemen— ra- 
ther the  reverse— -being  of  a  cynical 
disposition  and  conceited  manners: 
but  then  he  was  a  baronet's  son,  ana 
would  one  day  be  a  baronet  hiniself, 
Bo  that  he  was  honored  accordingly. 
Had  Dillon  Crosbie  been  a  more 
foolish  boy  than  he  happened  to  be, 


this  youth  might  have  rendered  him 
very  unhi^py,  by  putting  various 
ideas  in  his  heiEid  likely  to  embitter 
his  mind ;  but  D'dlon  was  too 
sensible  to  be  led  by  him.  On  the 
evening  of  the  flte  at  Meiklam's 
Rest,  tnis  young  gentleman  accompa- 
nied the  pajiy  from  the  Pilmers'  house, 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  meny 
making.  The  company  at  the  Rest 
consisted  of  Tom  R^der  and  his  three 
sisters,  two  Miss  HUberts,  daughters 
of  the  Yaxley  Vicar,  the  two  Miss 
Pilmers,  Dillon  Crosbie,  and  the 
strange  youth,  who  had  not  before 
made  his  appearance  at  Mr&  Meik- 
lam's house.  He  had  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced to  her.  Lizette  had  thrown 
off  her  bhtck  frock  for  this  festive 
occasion,  and  was  prettily  dressed  by 
P<^ggy  Wolfe  in  one  of  white  cr^pe, 
tastefully  ornamented  with  jet  trim- 
ming, while  a  white  wreath  encircled 
her  fair  head.  Very  gracefully  she 
received  her  guests,  according  to 
Bessie's  instructions,  and  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  previous  days.  Bessie 
herself  was  the  most  beautiful  giri 
at  the  fdte,  though  her  sister  might 
have  rivalled  her,  had  she  possessed  a 

gleasanter  expression  of  face.  Maiy 
llmer  was  a  haughty,  over-bearing 
child,  very  handsome  as  to  regu- 
larity of  feature,  but  so  "eaten  up 
with  pride,"  as  the  Miss  Ryders  de- 
clared, ^'  that  there  was  no  bearing 
her."  She  was  very  much  over- 
dressed, and  wore  a  profusion  of  ex- 
pensive ornaments  that  quite  outshone 
even  Bessie's  attire,  though  that  was 
by  no  means  plain. 

"  Let  me  introduce  to  yon  our 
friend,  Mr.  James  Bend,"  said  Bessie, 
presenting  her  father's  guest  to  Mrs. 
Meikhun,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces ' 
of  a  grown-up  woman  of  the  world. 
Lizette  looked  steadily  attheyouth, 
as  she  heanl  his  name  mentioned, 
but  beyond  this,  her  face  expressed 
no  particular  meaning.  The  name 
was  familiar  to  her,  that  was  all 
Bessie  then  introduced  him  to  herself 
with  great  ceremony,  calling  her 
"Miss  Stutzer."  A  faint  r^  hue 
stole  over  young  Bend's  face  as  be 
heard  the  name,  and  he  soon  after 
observed  to  Dillon  Crosbie,  that  it 
was  a  peculiar  one.  "  Was  the  child 
a  foreigner  ?" 
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"  No ;  her  father  was,  though  ?" 

"  Who  was  he  ~a  Grerman  V' 

**  Yes ;  he  used  to  teacli  the  lan- 
guage at  Yaxley,  but  he's  dead  now. 
His  name  was  Paul  Stutzer." 

No  one  noticed  that  the  colour  all 
faded  away  from  the  youth's  face,  as 
Dillon  spoke  to  him.  It  was  long 
before  he  recovered  himself.  When 
the  dancing  began  young  Bend  chose 
Bessie  Pilmer  at  once  as  his  partner, 
.though  that  young  lady  confiden- 
tially whispered  to  Dillon  that  she 
"hated  hira,"  and  would  far  rather 
dance  with  himself.  Mary  Pilmer 
requested  Master  Crosbie  to  be  her 
ttftftner,  as  she  would  not  honor  young 
wder  with  herhandupon  any  account, 
of  which  Tom  was  very  glad,  as  he 
cordially  returned  her  dislike  of  him- 
self ;  he  infinitely  preferred  to  dance 
with  the  gentle  little  lady  presiding 
over  the  festivities.  The  Miss  Ryders 
and  Miss  Hilberts  danced  together, 
I  and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  spirit, 
\  on  the  fresh  green  sward,  with  all 
the  servants  looking  on,  in  a  high 
state  of  admiration  at  the  company. 
Then  there  were  games  of  an  ani- 
mated description  which  rather  dis- 
gusted Mary  Pilmer,  who  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  all  that  was  un- 
dignified, and  when  the  romps  com- 
menced, she  took  Dillon's  arm,  re- 
questing him  to  conduct  her  to  the 
house. 

"You  must  not  go !"  shouted  the 
three  Miss  Ryders  who  were  great 
hoydens,  though  good-natured  girls ; 
**  we'll  not  aUow  it !" 

''Pray  come,"  urged  Mary,  still 
leanmg  on  her  cousm,  who  did  not 
hke  to  annov  the  Miss  Ryders. 

"You  wish  to  spoil  our  sport,"  said 
the  hoydenish  young  ladies,  now  grow- 
ing angry  ;  "but  we  won't  put  up  with 
any  nasty,  conceited,  spoiled  pet, 
coming  to  cany  her  airs  on  here ! 
We  won't  submit  to  be  despised !" 

There  was  quite  an  uproar,  and 
Mary  only  looked  more  scornful  than 
ever,  declaring  in  bitter  terms  that 
she  felt  herself  verv  much  insulted  by 
having  been  invited  to  meet  such  com- 
pany, with  the  "charity  child,  Lizette 
Stutter,'*  permitted  to  meet  her  on 
terms  of  equality,  and  three  wild 
Indian  girls  clamouring  so  noisily ! 

"  Oh,  Mary,"  said  Bessie,  colouring 
with  shame  ;  "  it  is  you  who  are  in- 
sulting every  one  here." 

Mary  now  nm  for  protection  to 


James  Bend,  who  was  rather  diverted 
by  the  unpromising  termination  of  the 
festivities;  while  the  Miss  Ryders 
set  up  shouts  sufficient  to  deafen  any 
eai-s.  They  flung  great  handsfull  of 
yellow  sand  and  clay  over  Mary's  new 
dress,  and  could  not  be  restrained 
from  giving  vent  ttf  their  fury  in  va- 
rious ways.  Of  course  the  youths 
could  not  be  expected  to  attack  the 
girls,  even  in  defence  of  one  of  their 
own  sex,  and  the  Miss  Ryders  being 
great  strong  creatures,  succeeded  in 
terrifying  Mary  so  much,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  fly  in  a  most  undigni- 
fied manner  to  the  house,  and  seek 
redress  from  Mrs.  Meiklam,  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  could  not  refrain  from 
laughinsr  heartily,  though  she  was 
a  good  deal  annoyed  at  such  unman- 
nerly behaviour.  Poor  Bessie  was 
ready  to  weep  with  mortification  that 
her  sister  should  have  displayed  such 
rudeness ;  and,  to  her  infinite  disgust, 
James  Bend  declared  the  whole  thing 
was  great  fun.  In  his  opinion,  Mary 
had  treated  ^^  the  canaille^'  assembled 
there  quite  .properly.  The  idea  of 
having  the  daughter  of  a  dead  school- 
master mingling  in  their  company  was  \ 
too  cool— upon  his  honoui-,  it  wap. 
After  which  assertion,  Bessie  felt  she 
disliked  him  more  than  ever,  which 
she  candidly  informed  him  of ;  but  he 
only  laughed,  saying,  she  looked  so 
pretty  in  a  pet,  that  he  did  not  mind 
vexing  her.  Never  had  birthday  f§te 
ended  so  gloomily.  No  one  stayed  for 
the  fine  supper  which  Mrs.  Copley 
had  been  for  days  preparing.  The 
Miss  Ryders  declared  they  would 
all  go  home  and  tell  their  papa  and 
mamma  everything  that  had  hap- 

Sened,  and  expressed  an  unalterable 
etermination  of  never  again  speaking 
to  that  horrid,  tyrannical  Mary  Pil- 
mer ;  and  as  to  James  Bend,  they 
hoped  no  one  at  Yaxley  would  ever 
see  his  face  again ;  he  was  a  disgust- 
ing and  odious  object,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  thev  did  not  wish  some- 
thing very  bad,  indeed,  to  happen  to 
him — for  the  young  ladies  were  not 
very  guarded  m  their  speech.  Poor 
Lizette  Stutzer,  bewildered  and  terri- 
fied at  the  proceedings,  clung  to  Dil- 
lon Crosbie  for  protection,  conscious 
enough  that  words  derogatory  to  her- 
self had  been  spoken  in  her  hearing  ; 
her  face  was  very  pale,  her  eyes  shiu- 
ingdarkly. 
The  May  evening  ^a^iSt-^yl^^y  ^ 
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wann,  when  the  Miss  Pilmers,  ac- 
companied by  Dillon  Croebie  and 
James  Bend,  walked  home  to  Yaxley, 
taking  the  route  through  the  woo<fc. 
Each  of  the  young  people  were  pre- 
occupied—Mary being  still  in  a  bitter 
Ul-humour,  full  of  indignation  and 
angry  thoughts;  while  Bessie  and 
Dmon  were  sorry  that  their  anticipa- 
ted fun  had  turned  out  so  nnprosper- 
ously.  James  Bend  had  his  own  aark 
thoughts,  that  none  knew  of  but  him- 
self. Now  and  then  he  addressed  a 
few  words  to  Bessie,  beside  whom  he 
idways  chose  to  walk.  As  the  par^ 
were  ffoing  forward,  and  while  6t41i  in 
a  shady  part  of  the  grounds,  far  from 
the  house,  they  suddenly  encountered 
a  figure  whose  apparition  always, 
now,  made  Bessie  Pilmer  tremble.  It 
was  that  of  Jenny  Black,  looking  as 
wild  as  ever. 

*'  Good  luck  to  your  birthday,  Miss 
Pilmer  !"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  an 
ironical  courtesy.  **  A  pleasant  one  it 
was ;  and  many  such  pleasant  days 
may  you  spend,  my  nice  little  lady  ! 
and  you've  got  a  nice  .yotmg  gentle- 
man with  you,  too — rich  and  grand 
— ^fit  <x>mpany  for  you,  but  maybe  you 
wouldn't  like  him  for  a  husband  for 
all  that ;  he'll  never  be  like  Master 
Crosbie,  if  he  was  a  lord." 

"  Qet  out  of  the  way,  woman,"  said 
young  Bend,  haughtily. 

''Isn'tthepathnreef'demandedthe 
crasedcreature,wrathfully.  ".Haven't 
I  a  right  to  cross  it  as  well  as  the  best 
o'  ve,  thouffh  I  am  only  a  poor  de- 
spised simple ;  but  not  so  simple  as  you 
think,  maybe,  either  1  You  jroung 
tyrant !  you've  the  mark  of  Cain  on 
your  forehead — I  see  it  plain  ;  you've 
a  look  in  your  eye  that  I'd  know  any- 
where.!" 

The  words  no  doubt  sprung  from 
the  woman's  diseased  fancy— without 
meaning.  Yet^  who  knows  1  Does  it 
not  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  gift  of 
a  mysterious  divination  was  bestowed 
upon  these  outcasts  of  their  spedee, 
who  so  often  utter  wUd  prophecies  of 
the  Aiture  with  unerring  accuracy  1 
However  it  ma^r  be,  James  Bend  grew 
darkly  pale :  his  eyes  shot  fire ;  he 
could  have  relied  the  wretched  crea- 
ture to  the  earth. 

**  Who  is  that  horrid  woman  t"  de- 
manded Mary,  aloud. 

"  H<»Tid  woman ;  oh,  very  horrid, 
indeed !    Thank  you,  young  lady ; 


you're  both  nice  girls,  Miss  Pilmers ! 
Maybe  you'd  like  your  fortunes  told  t" 

**No,  thank  you,  Jenny ;  we  are 
going  home,"  said  Dillon,  soothingly. 

"Oh,  Master  Croebie,  you  are  not 
the  gentleman  that  would  insult  and 
trample  upon  the  poor ;  you  wouldn't 
look  at  the  worms  in  the  earth  the 
way  those  other  three  haughty  young- 
sters look  at  a  mortal  of  flesh  and 
blood  !  And  what  will  the  difference 
between  them  and  old  Jenny  Black  be 
when  we'reall  together  under  the  sod  I 
Ay,  young  strwiger;  vou  have  the 
mark  of  Cain  on  your  lorehead.  See 
thatthereisn'toceansof  wickedness  on 
your  conscience  before  you  get  to  your 
grave ;  you  have  a  bad  drop  in  you  ; 
your  heart's  wicked  enough  for  any 
guilt  1" 

Young  Bend  uttered  an  oath,  and 
springing  forward,  whirled  Jenny  vio- 
lently from  the  narrow  pathway,  push- 
ing her  among  the  low  brushwood  that 
grew  around. 

"  Well  done !"  she  exclaimed,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "You  are  afraid  of 
me,  young  sir— brave  young  sir !  But 
take  care  of  your  temper ;  maybe  it'ill 
bring  you  to.the  gallows  yet !" 

"  Really,  Jenny  should  oe  taken  up 
and  put  in  confinement,"  said  Bessie, 
who  was  ready  to  weep  firom  various 
mingled  emotions.  ''Do  send  her 
away,  Dillon ;  she  is  actually  follow- 
ing us  !" 

Dillon  had  to  exert  all  his  soothing 
influence  to  induce  the  wretched  wo- 
man to  allow  them  to  pursue  their 
homeward  walk  in  peace.  This  un- 
hi^py  rfficonfiy  had  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  miseries  of  the  day. 
Flinging  herself  into  her  mothers 
armsj  &ssie  cried  most  bitterly  on 
arriving  at  home,  insomuch  that  Mrs. 
Pilmer  deckred  she  would  have  Jenny 
Black  taken  up  by  the  police ;  at 
which  threat  her  husband  laughed  in 
the  most  provoking  manner. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can't  have 
her  burnt,  as  in  old  times,"  he  said. 
"  A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  the 
enlightened  magistrates  of  the  ootnity 
would  soon  have  rid  us  of  such^  a 
woman." 

"  This  is  a  very  uncivilized  part  6t 
England.  I  think,"  lisped  young 
Bend ;  *^it  seems  quite  like  the  badL- 
woods." 

"  And  all  the  people  savages !"  ex- 
claimed Mary  Pilmer  emphatically. 
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"What  relation  are  you  to  Mrs. 
Meiklanv  Artiiar  ?''  demanded  Mra 
Pilmer  one  morning,  as  her  husband 
vas  reading  the  Twm9, 

''£h1  what  relation]  Second- no^ 
third  ooQsin,  or  something  that  way," 
was  the  reply. 

*'^oa're  the  nearest  relaticm  she 
has:  that's  one  thing." 

"Yes,  I  believe  so — now  that  my 
father  and  Agnes  are  dead." 

"  Well,  if  she  died  without  a  wilL 
^00,  being  next  of  kin,  would  get  all 
ler  property." 

"Wwldl]  But  she  wont  die  with- 
out a  will :  I  know  she  means  to  leave 
Dillon  a  good  deal" 

"  Pah !  not  a  l^t  of  it !  Old  people 
are  always  saying  what  is  £alse." 

**  I  hope  not ;  I  would  like  her  to 
leave  Dillon  what  she  could." 

Mrs.  Pilmer  drummed  her  hands 
OD  the  table,  and  for  some  minutes 
was  silent 

"  I  think  Dillon  is  too  old  now  for 
Mr.  Benson's  school,"  she  said,  at  last; 
1  have  been  thinking  of  sending  him 
to  a  better  one." 

"Have  you  1— Yes,  I  think  he  might 
go  to  Eton." 

"  £ton  !  Fiddlesticks  !— no  :  who 
would  pay  his  expenses  there  ? 

"I  would." 

"  You !  Really,  I  believe  you  think 
you  are  made  of  money.  Who  would 
dream  of  Eton  for  a  charity  boy,  as 
yoa  may  call  him,  like  your  nephew  ? 
1  dares^  you  would  have  him  travel 
on  the  Continent  with  a  private  tutor, 
hke  young  Bend !" 

"I  woiSdn't  have  him  like  young 
Bend  in  anytJUngy^  said  Mr.  Pilmer, 
emphatically. 

'"  Heshan  t  go  to  Eton,  at  all  events," 
said  his  wife. 

"Well,  there  are  some  good  schools 
near  London ;  I  will  see  about  them." 

"  That  won't  do  either ;  I  wish  him 
to  ffo  to  Germany,  where  there  are 
such  excellent  schools." 

"  Germany,  Mary !"  exclaimed  the 
husband,  opening  his  eyes.  "Why 
would  you  drive  the  lad  there  ?" 

"  For  his  own  good.  I  plainly  see 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  nis  getting 
into  miBchief  in  this  country." 

"And  does  nobody  ever  get  into 
ittischief  in  Germany,  my  dear  1" 


"  I  wish  you  would  be  rational.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  on  this  point ; 
I  know  of  a  school  where  he  will 
be  taught  everything  necessary,  and 
boarded  and  lodged,  for  the  third  of 
what  we  would  pay  for  him  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Mary,  that  boy  is  my  sister's  son 
—the  child  of  my  beloved  Agnes," 
said  Mr.  Pilmer,  feeling,  at  the  same 
time,  rather  sleepy,  and  dropping  his 
newspaper  on  the  hearthrug,  "  and  I 
feel  tnat  I  should  keep  him  under  my 
own  mouth — no,  my  own  eye.  I 
wouldn't  for  anything  allow  him  to  be 
treated  shabbily,  or— what  was  I  go- 
ing to  say  next  If"  But  as  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer didnt  choose  to  prompt  him,  he 
fell  off  into  a  doze ;  and  his  wife  set 
about  thinking  in  good  earnest  of  the 
German  school  for  Dillon  Oroebie,  in- 
forming Mrs.  Meikkm,  and  her  other 
friends  at  Yaxley,  that  Mr.  Pilmer 
had  settled  upon  sending  his  nephew, 
very  much  to  her  grief  and  concern, 
to  study  cm  the  Continent ;  but  she 
was  resigned  to  part  with  him,  when 
it  was  for  his  own  ^d,  &c,  &c 

Mrs.  Meiklam  did  not  understand 
much  about  the  education  of  boys ;  it 
sounded  well  to  speak  of  sending  a 
youth  to  the  Continent,  and  she  hoped 
all  would  go  well  with  Dillon,  who, 
boy-like,  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a 
change  from  Yaxley.  Not  so  Bessie : 
she  looked  upon  his  approaching  de- 
parture with  the  utmost  desponaenc^ 
—for  he  was  not  to  return  to  England 
at  vacation  time  ;  that  was  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  such  an  academy, 
in  such  a  far  off  land,  in  Mrs.  Pilmers 
opinion.  In  times  of  parting,  the 
friends  who  are  left  behind,  generally 
feel,  perhaps,  more  deeply  the  pain  of 
separation,  than  those  who  are  setting 
forth  on  a  bustling  journey,  with  au 
the  excitement  of  strange  scenes  before 
theuL  Very  sad,  indeed,  was  poor 
Bessie's  heart,  as  she  witnessed  the 
preparations  for  travelling,  and  his 
outfit  getting  ready.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  felt  a  really 
heavy  weight  upon  her  heart. 

"iMUon,  are  you  not  very,  very 
sorry  to  leave  Yaxley  1"  she  asked 
one  evening,  as  the  dread  time  drew 
near  at  hand. 

"  No,  scarcely  at  all."  C  c^c^ci\o 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not 
care  about  leaving  everybody  here  1" 
she  returaed,  looking  rather  surprised 
and  offended. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  part 
with  many  friends,  Bessie  ;  but,  stilly 
I  had  rather  go  than  stay. 

"Oh,  cruel  cousin !"  exclaimed  Bes- 
sie, "  to  speak  so  unfeelingly  of  quit- 
tins  us  all  r' 

'^Perhaps  no  one  may  miss  me. 
In  a  week  I  shall  be  forgotten  here.'' 

"  You  know  you  do  not  say  what 
you  think,"  said  Bessie,  whose  e^es 
were  now  filled  with  tears  of  mortifi- 
cation, "or  else  you  cannot  under- 
stand or  care  about  me.  Oh,  Dillon ! 
I  may  have  been  sometimes  unkind 
to  you — I  may  have  said  hard  or  rude 
things  in  haste,  when  angry— but  I 
am  very  much  crieved  for  having  ever 
offended  you,  if  such  is  the  case.  I 
never  meant  to  be  unkind." 

"You  have  never  offended  me. 
Bessie — never  been  unkind,"  replied 
the  youth,  gravely :  "  and  I  should  be 
most  ungrateful  it  I  ever  recollected 
anything  of  you  but  what  was  affec- 
tionate and  thoughtful ;  but  I  know 
how  insignificant  I  am — of  no  conse- 
quence to  any  one  in  the  world. 
When  we  meet  next,  you  will  only 
remember  me  as  the  boy  you  used  to 
plav  with — the" 

''^There,  stop  now  !"  cried  Bessie, 
putting  her  hand  on  his  mouth  ;  "you 
will  say  something  I  shall  never  for- 
give. Dillon,  believe  me,  I  will  never, 
never,  in  my  whole  life,  forget  you. 
Whatever  may  happen,  or  wherever 
I  may  be,  I  shall  never  like  anyone 
half  so  well — except  papa  and  mam- 
ma." she  added,  after  a  pause.  Poor 
child!  she  was  only  speaking  the 
truth,  as  it  then  appeared  to  her. 

"Thank  you,  Bessie,"  he  replied, in 
a  somewhat  sad  tone  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  surely  received  a 
very  warm  declaration  of  attachment 
— unasked  too. 

Bessie  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
weeping  violently  when  her  mother 
unexpectedly  ran  in  to  ask  Dillon 
where  on  earth  all  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs were,  and  why  he  didn't 
take  more  care  of  his  clothes ;  so  he 
was  obliged  to  run  up  stairs,  and  com- 
mence searching  for  the  missing  hand- 
kerchiefs in  drawers  and  in  sundry 
pockets  resting  in  trunks  already 
half  packed  :  while  Mrs.  Pilmer  spoke 
sharply  to  Bessie,  demanding  what 


she  was  crying  about—knowing  very 
well  all  the  time — and  desiring  her 
to  get  her  bonnet  and  go  to  Meikuun's 
Rest  Gladly  enough  the  poor  child 
did  as  she  was  bade,  for  she  could  cry 
as  much  as  she  pleased  while  going 
alone  through  the  woods.  She  quite 
forgot  her  usual  dread  of  meeting 
Jenny  Black.  It  was  a  lovely  even- 
ing, very  golden  and  fragrant,  with 
sunshine  rich  upon  field  and  meadow, 
and  the  scent  of  new  hay  on  the 
breeze.  The  tinkle  of  sheep  bells 
sounded  in  the  distance.  The  lowing 
of  oxen  from  the  rich  pastures,  the 
shout  and  laughter  of  merry  workers 
in  the  hay-fields,  were  borne  on  the 
light  breath  of  the  summer  wind. 
Blackbirds  whbtled  in  prolonged 
notes ;  smaller  birds  were  twittenDg 
shrilly.  All  was  unheeded  bv  the 
soity  little  weeper  passing  slowly  on- 
ward, by  open  glades,  and  through 
dusky  thickets,  where  the  last  year's 
leaves  lay.  still  yellow  and  dami>,  on 
the  shaded  earth.  She  had  arrived 
at  a  tiny  rivulet  that  wandered  mu- 
sically below  the  steep  banks  of 
brushwood  and  tangled  gorse  bushes 
which  grew  thickly  in  many  spots  of 
the  woods  of  Meiklam's  Rest,  when 
a  laugh,  that  made  her  shudder,  stnick 
upon  her  ear^  followed  by  a  voice 
singing,  in  a  wild,  discordant  tone,  the 
followug  verse,  which  was  repeated 
twice  over — 

"Oh,  where   is   my  blithe,  bonny  bver 
a-going. 
A-going  8o  far  from  me ! 
While  the  birds  are  singing,   and  tb« 
flowers  a^growing, 
Still  away,  away  goes  he !" 

Ab  she  expected,  Jenny  Black  soon 
stood  before  her.  It  was  necessary 
to  be  very  brave;  and  Bessie  sum- 
moned all  her  courage,  and,  we  mnst 
confess  it,  all  her  gradousness— for 
this  was  no  time  to  be  haughtjr  or 
grand.  Inwardly,  Bessie  despised 
herself  for  her  cowardice  ;  but  how 
could  she  dare  to  brave  the  terrible 
wild  woman  1 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Pilmer," 
said  Jenny,  noticing  the  pale  face  of 
the  young  lady  ;  "I  am  as  harmleas 
as  an  infant  I  never  iiigured  mortal 
yet,  though  many  a  person  has  in- 
jured me.  Why  are  you  crving,  poor 
child  %  Is  the  world  going  hard  with 
you  already!" 

"  Very  hard,  Jenny.    Master  Ciw- 
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bie  is  going  away,"  said  Bessie,  trem- 

blins. 

"I  know  he  is,  my  darling  of  the 
world ;  but,  mind  you,  wherever  he 
goes,  he'll  have  luck.  Look  you,  I 
knew  his  mother  here  at  Yaxley,  and 
she  was  just  like  yourself;  Miss  JBessie. 
I  remember  her  wedding  day,  and  the 
grand  carriages,  and  white  ribbons  on 
the  horses*  heads ;  but  she  turned 
her  face  away  when  I  asked  her  for  mo- 
ney that  day,  and  so  jshe  hadn't  luck. 
She  looked  scornful  at  poor,  cracked 
Jenny,  though  I  was  young  then,)and 
not  as  ugly  as  I'm  now."  This  was 
said  in  a  low,  confiding  tone,  and  the 
woman  even  went  so  far  as  to  take 
the  young  lady's  hand  as  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  Come  now,  and  I'll  tell  your  for- 
tune, without  asking  a  halfpenny  for 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Jenny;  I 
won't,  indeed,"  cried  bessie,  in  terror. 

"Come  child,  show  me  your  hand, 
and  we'll  iost  step  down  to  the  river 
there,  and  sprinkle  water  on  it  It 
won't  take  ten  minutes." 

"Don't  ask  me,  Jenny."  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  go  to  Mrs.  Meiklam's,  and 
Miss  Stutzer  expects  me  to  tea." 

"Miss  Stutzers  a  pretty  pet,  gentle 
as  a  dove.  She  wouldn't  frown  if  you 
would  disappoint  her  for  hours. 
Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  only  tell  you 
what  is  true ;"  and  Jenny  led  the 
trembling  girl  to  the  bank  of  the 


river,  and  cautiousiy  down  till  they 
both  touched  the  very  stream.  She 
hastily  threw  some  mystic  drops  on 
Bessie's  right  hand,  which  she  then 
examined  minutely,  frowning  much 
as  she  noticed  the  little  palm  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  indistinct  and  in- 
numerable lines. 

"  Sorrow,  sorrow  everywhere  here," 
she  muttered,  **and  grandeur  and 
riches  too ;  and  here's  a  nearse.  Oh, 
Miss  Pilmer,  you'll  be  veiy  unlucky !" 
she  exclaimed  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
concern. 

"And  why  did  youcur^e  me,  Jenny, 
that  day  in  winter  ?"  demanded  Bes- 
sie, trying  to  feel  unconcerned  and 
careless,  while  her  little  superstitious 
heart  was  quivering  nervously. 

"I'm  sorry  I  did  it  child!"  said 
the  woman,  shaking  her  head,  and 
adding,  with  a  wild  light  in  her  eye, 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  truly  what  I  know 
will  happen  to  you  /" 

"  No,  not  now,  at  least,"  said  Bes- 
si€L  ^paring  to  run  up  the  bank. 

"  God  pity  you,  poor  thing."  miu:- 
mured  the  weird  woman,  not  cnoosing 
to  follow  her.  "I  did  curse  you, 
and  I'm  sorry  for  it  now  I" 

Glad  to  escape,  Bessie  now  ran  on, 
as  fast  as  ever  she  could,  towards  the 
house,  and  never  stopped  to  take 
breath  till  she  was  safe  in  Mrs. 
Meiklam's  arms,  with  the  soft  voice, 
of  Lizette  Stutzer  whispering  sooth- 
ing words  of  comfort  in  ner  ear. 


CHAPTBBXV. 

TBS  LAST  NIGHT  AlfD  THX  LAST  UOmNIlfe. 


TiMK  sped  on.  The  last  day  of 
Dillon  Orosbie's  stay  at  Yaxley  ar- 
rived, and  he  was  permitted  to  spend 
it  with  Bessie  at  Meiklam's  Rest 
The  hours  of  the  long  summer  day 
passed  away,  and  then  came  the 
dreamy,  fragrant  night,  with  the  large 
moon  hanging  in  the  heavens,  so 
bright  and  clear,  that  the  light  was 
equal  to  that  of  many  a  noon-tide. 
Out  upon  the  lawn,  and  through  the 
Bhrabberies,  Dillon,  Besde  and  Lizette 
Stutzer  wandered.  Spicy  plants  were 
shedding  odour  abroad ;  leaves  of 
varied  tin  to  and  shapes  were  glittering 
with  dew ;  the  warmth  of  the  lur  was 
almost  tropical  Now  and  then  the 
young  people  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
song  ot  the  nightingale,  whose  notes 
sounded  distinctly  on  the  still   air. 


Occasionally,  some  insect  of  the  night 
hummed  loudly  as  it  flitted  by ;  while 
from  the  distant  meadows  was  heard 
the  hoarse  cry  of  the  rail. 

"Dillon,  you  will  often  think  of 
this  night  when  you  are  far  away," 
said  Bessie. 

"Yes,  when  I  SLmeaXiugaaur  kraut, 
and  listening  to  some  song  of  German 
vaterland,"  replied  Dillon,  with  the 
most  provoking  and  unromantic  cool- 
ness. 

"  You  will  see  the  beautiful  rivers 
and  vineyards  that  papa  used  to 
speak  of"  said  Lizette,  timidly. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  the  forests,  and 
castled  crags  crowned  by  old  fort- 
resses" added  Dillon,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  And  I  shall  be  all  the  time  at    , 
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Yaxley,  lookinc  out  on  old  scenes, 
Master  Orosbie,    said  Bessie. 

"  If  we  could  all  co  to  Germany, 
it  would  be  pleasaat,"  observed  Dil- 
lon ;  "  just  we  three/' 

"  AiwiMre.  Meiklant,"  added  LLsettfe. 
' "  And  papa  and  maiiima,"  sug- 
gested BeHsie. 

"And  about  fifty  other  frifends  be- 
gidea,"  said  Dillon  ;  "on  the  whole, 
I  think  I  had  better  go,  after  all,  by 
myself.  Don't  you  agree  with  uie 
Bessie  r 

"  Yes,  since  you  think  so  yovCrself ; 
I  think  you  seem  rather  to  like  kav- 
iog  your  friends  in  England." 

^  What  good  would  it  do  if  I  seijmod 
very  sorry,  Beesie?  If  my  friends 
think  it  well  to  get  rid  of  me  ;  I  must 
only  bcRftr  up  heroically,"  said  the  lad. 

*'  Ah,  Dillon  you  know  no  otie 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  you,"  said  Bes- 
oe  reproachfully. 

Diuon  made  no  answer.  The  youn^ 
people  went  into  the  garden,  and  all 
Tonndthegrou^dfi,  wandering  through 
nlent  ^oves,  and  most  probably 
awakemi^  snme  birds  from  theit 
evening  slumbers.  The  coming  sepa- 
ration seemed  veiy  momentom,  though 
none  of  them  dreamed  of  the  many 
things  that  would  happen  to  each, 
before  they  should  all  three  meet 
again  togeUier  in  that  spot  Mys- 
t^ous  veil  that  hides  the  future 
from  our  view— mysterious,  but,  oh, 
very  raeroiful  1  Would  not  those 
three  young  people  have  started  and 
turned  oold  with  a  chill  feeling,  had 
they  known  under  what  circumstances 
they  wouUl  next  gather  together  at 
Meiklam's  Rest  ? 

As  it  was,  Dillon  Crosbie  looked 
with  sadness  in  his  heart  at  the 
moonlit  scenes  that  he  might  not  be- 
hold again  for  many  days  and  nights, 
gathered  into  weeks,  months,  years. 

Tl^  voice  of  Mrs.  Meiklam  was 
soon  heard  calling  them  in. 

"  You  are  keepmg  my  little  Lizette 
out  too  long  in  the  night  air,"  she 
said,  as  they  all  apt»*oachca  the 
hou«e,  their  shoes  wet  with  the 
heavy  summer  dew.  '^It  is  just  ten 
o'cU>ck." 

**  Then  it  is  time  to  go  home,  Dil- 
lon," said  Bessie ;  "  wo  will  set  forth 
on  our  last  walk  to  Yaxley." 

Bessie  did  not  know  how  prophetic 
that  sentence  was — "  Good  night  Mrs. 
Meiklam." 

"  Good  night,  my  dear.    Good  bye, 


my  dear  Dillon.  God  bless  you  very 
richly  in  everything  that  is  good  for 
you !" 

Dillon's  hand  was  warmly  grasped 
by  that  of  the  kind  lady,  ana  a 
kiss  of  maternal  fondeas  was  i^ressed 
upon  his  lips.  Yon  are  right,  Dillon, 
to  hold  that  hand  long  within  yo«r 
own,  and  to  linger  on  the  door  steps, 
listening  to  that  gentle  voice  speak- 
ing. Ay,  look  &ck  at  the  stately 
form  yet  watching  your  retreating 
figiirej  for  never  more  will  yon  be- 
hold it  till  eternity  has  opened  on 
you  both ! 

Lizette  had  whispered  her  adieae 
very  gently  and  tenderly,  and  stood 
beside  her  protectress,  looking  after 
Bessie  and  Dillon,  till  they  had  dis- 
appeared among  the  tree&  The 
walk  to  Yaxley  was  a  very  sileot 
one;  Bessie*s  nand  rested  on  h«r 
c6usin's  arm,  perhaps  more  heavily 
than  usual  Bingham  followed  the 
voung  people  at  a  respectfol  distance. 
Miss  Piimer  thought  it  all  very  sad. 
She  sat  up  late  that  night,  helping  to 
do  the  last  of  the  packing  for  to-mor- 
row's journey.  Any  sister  who  re- 
members what  she  felt  when  called 
ui)on  to  part  for  the  first  time  with  a 
dearly  beloved  brother,  can  sympathize 
with  ner  feelings  now  :  she  slept  none 
all  that  ni^hti  and  wnen  the  golden 
beams  of  the  early  radiant  morning 
came  flooding  her  room  with  rich 
glory,  she  arose  to  witness  the  de- 
parture. Everyone  in  the  house  was 
up  early  that  morning,  butler,  pan- 
tiy-boy,  housemaid,  cook,  kitchen- 
maids,  all  None  would  miss  bidding 
Master  Crosbie  good-bye.  Mr.  Pflmer 
had  made  an  extraordinary  and  heroic 
effort  in  getting  out  of  bed  several 
hours  sooner  than  usual,  and  now  felt 
very  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;  Mrs. 
Piimer,  though  brisk  as  possiU^  and 
smiling,  had  an  uncomfortable  sleepy 
look  about  the  eyes.  Dilkm  was 
flushed  and  excited.  Bessie  pale, 
weary,  and  subdued. 

The  breakfast  prepared  for  the  de- 
parting one  was  unusually  temptmg  ; 
not  the  cold  bread  and  mHk  of  old, 
but  toast,  eggs,  ham.  and  preserves, 
which  were  nearly  all  left  untasted  ; 
for  even  a  boy's  appetite  can  some- 
times flag  on  the  eve  of  an  impottant 
journey. 

Hark  !  upon  the  mimiing  air,  soonds 
the  warning  blast  of  the  coachman's 
horn.     Now  the  heavy   rumble  o€ 
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wheels  is  heard,  improaching  noifiOy 
pom  the  town.  Tne  idea,  that  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  spare  seizes  every- 
(»&  What  haste !  what  flurry  t 
Neyer  before  was  Mrs.  Pilmer  so 
obligiiig— so  anxious  to  assist  hef 
Dephow,  and  expedite  his  movements. 
The  coadi  draws  up  before  the  house  ; 
the  sun-light  shines  upon  the  large 
red  wheeli^  and  upon  the  yellow  let- 
ters that  denote  the  name  of  the 
Tehide  to  be  "  The  Yaxley  Swift 
Hawk."  The  horses  are  fresh,  the 
^ver  smiling^  for  he  has  had  his 
dram  a  few  moments  ago.  Trunks 
and  boxes  of  various  sizes,  shapes  and 
eonditions,  and  passengers  verv  drowsy 
and  discontented  looking,  load  the 
roof  of  the  coach  ;  they  are  wonder- 
ing what  the  stoppage,  now,  is  for, 
and  they  don't  like  it ;  they  look 
upon  each  other  as  enemies,  and  hate 
the  thoughts  of  more  intruders  com- 
ing to  swell  the  number  of  those 
already  on  the  roof— not  so  the 
coachman :  he  would  pile  passenger 
upon  passenger  if  he  could,  and  run 
the  risk  of  l^ing  overtumea  an^  dav, 
for  so  many  shimngs  ahead.  Dillon  s 
portmanteau  is  hoisted  up  quickly ; 
there  is  scarcely  time  to  say  good-bjre. 
Mr.  Pilmer  grows  quite  energetic, 
and  takes  a  couple  of  sovereigns  from 
his  pocket,  thrusting  tiiem  into  the 
boy*shand,  with  a  speedy  "Good- 
bye, my  boy,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self.'' Mrs.  Pilmer,  who  has  already 
counted  out  to  him  money  for  his 
travelling  expenses,  and  a  little,  very 
little,  for  pocket  money  on  arriving 
at  tne  foreign  school,  gives  him  a 
sharp  kiss  and  says,  "There  now, 
don't  wait  a  moment !"  Bessie  re- 
ceives the  most  tender  adieu  of  any- 
one. It  is  hardest  to  part  with  her. 
and  Dillon  has  to  bite  his  lip.  ana 
frown,  and  gulp  all  feeling  down, 
when  he  turns  from  her  and  runs 
down  stairs,  where  the  servants  one 
and  all  join  in  a  hearty — **  God  bless 

C,  sir !  and  mav  we  soon  have  you 
k  among  us  V     Soon  !— oh,  vain 
hope! 

The  lad  finds  many  school  fellows 
assembled  outside,  waiting  to  see  the 
last  of  him ;  av,  and  Tom  Ryder  is 
there  too,  ready  to  wish  him  Qod 
speed,  for  though  they  had  quarrelled 
often,  they  were  still  friends.    There 


are  other  Yaxley  acquaintances  look- 
ing on  too— poor  men  who  have  liked 
him  and  known  him  since  he  came  to 
the. neighbourhood,  a  little  child  in  a 
tunic  frock :  and  there  is  Jenny  Black, 
smiling  and  courtesy  ing,  and  blessing 
him  with  dark  hands  raised  upwards. 
Dillon  has  only  time  to  lift  nis  cap 
and  smile  and  bid  a  general  adieu  to 
all. 

'^NoW,  youne  gentleman,  be  quick, 
sir,  please !"  snouts  the  coat^hman. 
"We're  five  minutes  late  already.'' 
And  so  Crosbie  sprinra  up  lightly  ; 
he  seats  himself— the  norses  move— 
the  long  whip  glides  over  their  backs, 
and  the  coach  speeds  on  its  way. 
Standing  in  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, B^e  sees  all  this ;  she  receives 
a  last  look — a  last  smile  from  the 
frank  countenance,now  mingling  with 
hard  and  rugged  faces  hemming  it  in 
on  the  coach-roof.  Gone,  really  gone  ! 
ohjonelinessand  sorrow  fortheoneleft 
behind !  But  the  morning  air  is  fresh, 
and  the  movement  of  the  coach,  lum- 
bering and  heavy-laden  as  it  is,  gra- 
dually exhilirates  the  young  traveUer : 
he  has  passed  the  churchyard,  and 
and  the  town,  and  the  cotti^es  in  the 
suburbs ;  he  nas  passed  Mr.  Benson's 
large  house,  in  an  upper  window  of 
which  he  dfescried  the  worthy  school- 
master lookine  out,  in  somewhat  of 
deshabille,  ana  nodding  to  him  over 
the  blind ;  he  has  left  all  the  old  well- 
known  scenes  behind,  and  now  he  is 
driving  by  strange  road-side  cottuges 
and  country  heages,  by  fEurm-housos 
and  hamlets,  bv  pretty  villas,  and 
lordly  homes  of  tne  wiwdthy ;  over 
bridges,  up  hills,  and  on  lonely  roads, 
where  houses  are  few— all  is  new  to 
him,  and  all  is  fresh  and  bright  Once 
or  twice  a  shadow  crosses  nis  heart, 
as  the  feeling  strikes  him  that  he  is 
of  very  little  importance  to  anyone  in 
the  round  wide  world.  A  friend  of 
his  uncle  is  to  meet  him  in  London, 
and  accompany  him  for  the  greater 

Sart  of  the  journey  towards  his  final 
estination,  and  so  we  say,  as  many 
before  us  have  said — Qod  speed  you, 
brave-hearted  boy !  May  you  make 
as  many  friends  for  yourself,  away  in 
the  land  of  the  foreigner,  as  yon  have 
made  inTaxley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 
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Nobody  need  imagine  that  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam  or  her  doings  escaped  censure 
and  comment  among  her  acquaint- 
ances ;  not  even  Mrs.  Copley  or  Bing- 
ham regarded  her  as  infaUible,  though 
they  were  inclined  to  think  well  of 
her.  The  stay  of  poor  Paul  Stutser's 
orphan  child  under  her  roof  roused 
some  dissensions  at  Yaxley.  People, 
whom  it  could  not  possibly  concern 
in  the  smallest  de^e^  declared  it 
puzzled  them  excessiyely,  to  find  out 
what  Lizette's  final  destiny  was  to  be. 
Would  her  protectress  keep  her  at  the 
Rest  till  she  was  grown  up  1  Would 
she  turn  her  out  when  she  grew  weary 
of  her  1  Would  she  throw  her  upon 
the  world  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  1 
Would  she  spoil  and  pamper  her,  and 
leave  her,  in  the  end,  every  shilling 
she  possessed  1  Nobody  could  tell : 
one  thing  was  clear — whatever  was  to 
be  done  with  tne  little  girl,  Mrs. 
Meiklam  would  meet  with  disap- 
proval from  $ome  quarter.  The  fact 
of  the  old  lady  having  always  been 
regarded  as  a  sensible  person,  only 
aggravated  her  present  offence  to- 
wards mankind  in  general  As  time 
wore  on,  however,  these  gossi  pings 
and  censures  died  out  People  grew, 
at  last,  reconciled  to  seeing  little  Miss 
Stutzer  sitting  in  the  well-appointed 
pew  of  Meiklam's  Rest,  in  the  Yaxley 
church,  ever^  Sunday,  dressed  in  gar- 
ments befittmg  a  young  gentlewoman ; 
they  ceased  to  murmur  because  she 
drove  out  in  a  covered  or  an  open 
carriage  nearly  every  day ;  lizette's 
own  sweet  manners,  perhaps,  being 
influential  in  overcoming  the  general 
prejudice  s^ust  her.  There  was  one 
person  at  Yaxley,  however,  who  never 
could  think  of  her,  save  with  a  feel- 
of  enmity.  That  person  was  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer.  Mrs.  Meiklam  was  a  truly  pious 
woman ;  and  under  her^ardianship, 
her  protegee  grew  daily  in  grace. 
Lizette  had  been  gifted  with  Gknl- 
fearing  parents,  and  first  impressions 
are  rarely  altogether  effaced :  even 
though  in  after  years  the  storms  of 
temptation  or  passion  may  sweep  furi- 
ously by,  characters  traced  on  the  ten- 
der heart  of  infancy  are  seldom  com- 
pletely washed  away.  Shadowy  they 
may  grow,  but  they  are  yet  there,  re- 


quiring only  a  touch  to  bring  them 
out  vividly  again.  Lizette's  humility 
of  heart  was  remarkable.  The  spirit 
of  Christian  meekness  shone  in  the 
chastened  light  of  her  eyes ;  there  was 
a  rare  purity  in  the  expression  of  her 
whole  face.  Perhaps  the  delicacy  of 
her  constitution  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  chastening  her  spirits, 
which  were  never  high,  like  tiiose  of 
other  children ;  always  quiet  and  pa- 
tient, she  liked  the  repose  to  be  found 
at  the  Rest  better  than  any  noisy 
games  or  sport  Nothing  pleased  her 
more  than  bringing  the  gifts  to  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
Mrs.  Meiklam  employed  her  to  dis- 
tribute. Gradually  the  peasantry 
round  Meiklam's  Rest  learned  to  love 
and  bless  the  little  messenger  sent  to 
them  by  their  always  kind  benefac- 
tress ;  and  when  Lizette  was  old 
enough,  Mr.  Hilbert,  the  clergyman, 
engaged  her  as  a  teacher  of  a  Sunday- 
school  class.  Naturally  timid  as  she 
was,  she  endeavoured  to  conquer  a 
few  scruples  before  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept this  proposal,  but  finally  she 
triumphed.  Mrs.  Pilmer  thought  it 
rather  a  proof  of  forwardness  that 
the  little  girl  should  go  about  so  much 
among  the  neighbours,  and  make  her- 
self conspicuous  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher.  She  little  knew  how  great 
was  the  struggle  in  Idzette's  heart, 
be];ween  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  re- 
tinng  nature.  Very  much  more  agree- 
able would  it  have  been  to  her  own 
selfish  feelings  to  sit  stiU,  and,  hiding 
her  light  under  a  bushel,  edify  no  one 
else  thereby,  than  to  go  about  making 
herself  useful,  as  she  did.  Thus, 
while  quietly  acting  an  heroic  part— 
con()uering  natural  inclinations,  and 
arming  herself  with  a  borrowed  cou- 
rage— ^the  youn^  girl  was  pronounced 
by  her  Inimical  judge  to  be  bold,  pre- 
suming, and  set  above  herself.  There 
were  other  acts  of  self-denial  and  self- 
correction  practised  by  our  youne 
friend — one  of  her  greatest  efforts  and 
triumphs,  being  the  overthrow  of  cer- 
taiil  prejudices  against  certain  people 
When  SErs.  Pilmer  came  to  the  Rest, 
as  she  very  often  did,  her  instinct 
made  her  always  wish  to  run  away 
and  hide  upstairs  till  she  was  gone ; 
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ooDqueriDg  this  feeling  of  aversion, 
she  was  at  length  enabled  to  meet  her 
with  politeness  and  kindness;  and 
when  invited  to  spend  days  at  her 
house,  she  went  willingly,  because  she 
knew  Mrs.  Meiklam  would  be  annoyed 
if  she  refused  to  go,  though  in  her 
secret  heart  she  was  yearning  to  de- 
cline the  invitation,  and  stay  at  home. 
How  often  are  such  strifes  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  quiet-looking  people, 
which  no  one  dreams  of— how  many 
sacrifices  made,  that  are  never  under- 
stood or  acknowledged  %  Few  of  us, 
in  oiir  walk  of  life  pass  onwards  with- 
out being  wronged ;  but,  then,  neither 
do  we  pass  on  without  wronging 
others.  Mutual  misunderstanding  has 
been  the  stumbling-block  of  manv 
friendships  —  the  cause  of  much 
wrecked  happiness.  With  the  quick 
eve  of  a  child,  Lizette  saw  that  Mrs. 
Aimer  did  not  like  her,  and  for  this 
reason  she  strove  hard  not  to  return 
the  ill-feeling.  The  Ryders  were  very 
intimate  at  the  Rest ;  but  they  were 
rather  too  nois;^  to  be  agreeable  com- 
panions for  Miss  Stutzer ;  they  be- 
wildered her  ;  though  she  would  have 
enjoyed  a  came  of  romps  vexr  well, 
if  not  afraid  of  being  trampled  upon, 
or  harried  to  an  untimely  end,  by 
being  thrown  over  the  banisters  to 
an  unfathomable  abyss  below.  Bessie 
Pilmer  was  still  her  firm  fiiend,  and, 
being  older  than  herself,  assisted  her 
much  in  her  studies.  A  visiting  go- 
vemessy  however,  was  engaged  to  at- 
tend her  at  the  Rest  every  day  j  and 
thouf^h  not  near  so  clever  or  quick  as 
Bessie^  who  was  gifted  with  rare  tal- 
ents Lizette  yet  made  great  progress 
in  ail  accomplishments.  Mrs.  Deven- 
igh  did  not,  now.  visit  Yaxley  every 
vear  \  her  visits  oecame  few  and  far 
between,  and  Mary  Pilmer  grew  more 
and  more  a  stranger  to  her  family,  as 
time  wore  on.  It  seemed  to  be  her 
godmother's  aim  to  wean  her  as  much 
as  possible  from  her  parents  and  sis- 
ter. Left  very  much  to  her  own  de- 
vices, Bessie  Pilmer  read  as  she 
pleased,  and  thought  as  she  pleased. 
Many  and  many  a  wild  fancy  crossed 
her  brain.  Lizette  Stutzer  often  lis- 
tened, with  o{)en  mouth  and  eyes,  to 
the  strange  ideas  expressed  by  her 
friend,  recpectin^  life  and  its  bebng- 
ings.  In  vain  lizette  tried  to  instil 
some  of  her  own  happy  views  into 
B^sie's  heart :  the  latter  listened  in- 


credulously, or  carelessly  to  all  her 
gentle  arguments.  Although  generally 
meny,  and  full  of  sparkling  vivacity, 
Bessie,  while  still  little  more  than  a 
child,  bad  yet  her  moments  of  utter 
despondency,  which  none  knew  of  but 
herself.  Wayward,  petted,  spoiled, 
as  she  was,  there  existed  nothing  more 
apparently  to  wish  for  than  she  pos- 
sessed j  mit  most  certainly  peace  did 
not  reign  in  her  heart  at  all  times. 
She  possessed  one  of  those  spirits 
that,  owing  to  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society,  have  rendered,  and 
still  continue  to  render,  their  posses- 
sors, if  women,  most  unhappy.  The 
ener^  that  could  expend  itself  on 
nothing  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  the  feminine  sphere,  wasted  and 
burned  away,  desolating  rather  than 
fortifying.  All  women  nave  not  the 
same  tastes,  the  same  interests,  the 
same  ways  of  thinking,  more  than 
have  all  men.  Why,  then,  does  cus- 
tom still,  in  an  age  of  civilization, 
continue  to  bind  them  down  to  one 
routine  of  action  I 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam one  day  when  Bessie  asked  her 
this  (question  in  other  words,  '*  God  is 
working  out  his  great  plan  of  the 
world's  regeneration  surely,  though,  it 
may  seem,  slowly.  Not  in  my  time — 
not  in  your  time — but  in  ages  to  come, 
things  will  be  changed  from  their  pre- 
sent state.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  only  humbly  wait,  and  watch 
and  pray,  for  the  better  and  clearer 
understanding  of  human  intellects. 
Women  have  their  suffierings  and 
their  wrongs,  but  men  are  not  with- 
out theurs  also ;  the  very  mistake  of 
woman's  social  position  afiects  men 
in  their  marriages  and  in  tjieir  chil- 
dren. They  will  one  day  discover, 
that  their  own  happiness  is  concerned, 
as  well  as  that  of  women,  in  the  total 
change  which  sooner  or  later  will  come 
over  existing  customs  and  laws.  Yet 
do  not  murmur,  my  dear  Bessie,  at 
your  position.  I  am  an  old  woman 
now,  and  full  well  I  know  how  much 
of  temptation,  and  Satan's  snares  I 
have  escaped,  by  not  having  been  bom 
a  man." 

"  But  you  are  rich,  Mrs.  Meiklam  * 
and  I  am  comparatively  rich,  too,' 
said  Bessie.  ^  We  may  have  little  to 
complain  of ;  yet  how  many  other 
women  there  are  in  the  world  who 
mnst  feel  their  inability  to  rise  from 
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poverty  and  obecnrity  to  anything 
better.  Ah,  Mm  Meiklam,  the  world 
is  all  wrong  1" 

"Wrong  enoogh,  my  dear.  The 
shadow  or  sin  is  dark  npon  it  stili 
Men  and  women  suffer  aiikcu  and 
throng  each  other.  Never  thinK  that 
you,  or  anyone,  oan  separate  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  sexes.  What  is  for 
the  good  of  one  is  for  the  good 
of  the  other.  Do  you  think  that 
the  sister  can  suffer,  and  the  brother 
not  feel  the  inflnenee  of  it  t  or,  that 
the  father  can  remain  nntoached  by 
the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  the 
daughter  1  When  the  position  of 
women  is  imi>roved,  so  will  the  well- 
being  of  men  increase.  Mothers  who 
have  attiuned  their  proper  dignity  as 
responsible  and  rational  beings,  will 
be  more  likely  to  have  children  more 
noble  than  the  present  race  of  men 
and  women.  All  will  come  in  the 
good  time  of  Gknl's  pleasure,  Bessie ; 
we  must  wait  patiently." 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Mdklam,  you  know  of 
old  I  never  had  anv  patience  T*  ex- 
claimed the  wayward  girl  flinging  her 
arms  round  her  old  friend's  neck. 
"  If  I  were  a  queen,  I  would  alter  all 
the  laws  on  the  spot,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  one-half  of  the  creation  any 
longer  miserable !" 

'*  And  would  you  be  very  hard  on 
ment"  adced  the  dd  lady,  smiling 
archly. 

"  No ;  I  hope  I  should  not  be  un- 
just ;  though  I  tiiink  they  would  de- 
serve some  punishment  for  all  thdr 
pa8twickedne8&  How  could  they  be  so 
cruel  as  to  make  such  laws  as  they 
have  made !'' 

"  My  dear,  they  think  it  is  we  wo- 
men who  are  the  (»ruel  sex,"  observed 
Mra  Meiklam,  pushing  back  the 
clustering  ringlets  from  Bessie's  most 
beautiful  forehead.  "  You  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  do  nmch  mischief 
yet;  bat  use  the  power  merafuUy, 


child.  Remember  that  men  have 
hearts  that  can  be  broken,  though  it 
is  the  fashion  to  think  all  feeling  be- 
longs to  women.  Never  be  a  coquette, 
Bessie,  whatever  your  inclination  may 
lead  you  to  do.** 

"  What  is  a  coquette  f*  asked  li- 
zette,  leaning;  her  head  on  Mrs.  Meik- 
lanf  s  shoulder. 

**  A  thoughtless  or  wicked  woman, 
who,  for  amusement  or  cruel  design, 
tries  to  gain  a  man's  love,  and  then 
disappoints  him  by  lettmg  him  know 
she  never  cared  about  him.  I  cannot 
gite  at  present  any  better  explanation 
of  it,  my  dear.** 

^I  think  I  shall  never  be  a  coquette, 
Mrs.  Meiklam,**  said  Bessie,  pressing 
her  small  hand  on  her  blooming 
cheek. 

**  I  hope  not,  most  truly,  my  dearest 
girl,**  said  the  old  lady,  ^vely. 

Many  such  conversations  occurred 
between  Mrs.  Meiklam  and  her  bright- 
witted  young  friend  from  Ya2ey. 
Intellectual  herself  in  a  remarkable 
d^ree,  she  was  one  of  those  people 
who,  however  aged,  can  feel  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  the  young,  and  whose 
powers  of  thought  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  the  times.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  her  ideas  went  beyond  the 
times.  Bessie  still  enjoyed,  as  much 
as  ever,  her  days  spent  at  Meiklam*s 
Rest,  where  lJizette*s  life  glided  on 
so  peacefully.  Happy  days  of  child- 
hood, that  can  never  return,  precious 
are  ye  even  in  remembrance !  What- 
ever may  be  your  cares,  your  griefs» 
your  anxieties,  they  bear  but  a  sha- 
dowy resemblance  to  the  deeper-tinted 
sorrows  of  kter  years.  They  are  only 
like  the  first  faint  fUl  of  twilight, 
while  after  griefs  resemble  the  thick 
gloom  of  a  stariess  night !  Blessed 
are  they  who  can  wait  patiently 
through  the  hours  of  the  dark  night 
for  the  coming  of  the  eternal  day. 


CHAPTXR  xyn. 

A  UEMOVAl.  J^mtiUinKD  upoy. 


Mbs.  Viuas.  went  on  weaving,  un- 
consdously,  her  daik  web.  Fortune 
seemed  to  smile  upon  her.  Herspe- 
culations  increased,  and  so  te  pros- 
pered. Herweahhwasaooumulating 
every  day.  Suddenly  her  husband, 
rousing  himself  fron  his  habitual 


lethargy,  declared  that  he  must  leave 
Yaxley  and  go  to  London.  He  was 
sick  of  Yaxley.  Without  precisely 
knowing  what  aOed  him,  Mr.  I^lmer 
had  never  felt  comfortable  in  his 
mind  since  his  nephew  went  away. 
He  missed  him  almost  daily,  and  yet 
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he  seldom  wrote  to  liiin.  He  left 
the  charge  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween England  and  Crermany  to  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Pilmer  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meiklam's  I^t  She  knew  how 
people  were  apt  to  forget  the  absent. 
Bat  her  husband  could  be  obstinate 
when  he  liked.  She  foresaw  that 
there  would  be  no  peace  for  her  un- 
less she  consented  to  pack  up  and 
leave  Yaxley.  Going  to  London  had 
its  advantages  too.  Bessie  could  have 
good  masters  there  to  complete  her 
edacation ;  she  would  see  more  of  life 
than  in  a  country  neighbourhood. 

One  day  while  Lizette  Stutzer  was 
sitting  outside  the  house  on  a  rustic 
ehair,  engaged  with  a  piece  of  needle- 
work, she  observed  B^ie  walking  up 
the  avenue  very  quickly,  looking 
rather  flushed  and  excited.  After 
the  first  ^eeting  was  over,  Bessie  sat 
down  beside  her,  and  at  the  condu- 
sion  of  a  little  pause,  said — 

^  My  dear  Lizette,  it  is  all  settled 
that  I  must  leave  you.  We  have  de- 
cided on  going  to  London." 

^'  Oh,  Bessie !"  exclaimed  Lizette, 
growing  pale,  as  a  pang  of  sorcow 
shot  through  her  heart. 

^  Yes,  indeed.  Our  house  is  taken, 
and  the  furniture  alreadv  in  it,  and 
now  there  need  be  no  delay.  We 
shall  be  within  a  short  distEmce  of 
town — a  delightful  distance.  The  only 
circumstance  I  regret  connected  with 
the  arrangement  is  that  of  being 
obliced  to  part  with  vou  and  Mrs. 
Meiklam.  i  like  the  idea  of  going  to 
London  very  much,  it  will  be  sucn  a 
variety  after  Yaxley." 

"  I  shall  be  very  londy,  Bessie." 

"I  know  that,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
matched  :  but  we  may  meet  sooner 
than  we  think." 

*"  But  not  as  now,  Bessie,"  said  Li- 
zette, mournfully,  "not  as  we  have 
done  in  all  the  years  that  have 
passed." 

"  Perhaps  not  but  our  friendship 
and  love  tor  each  other  must  always 
continue.  You  know,  Lizette,  we 
cannot  always  remain  as  we  are  now. 
We  must  grow  up.  Already  I  am 
past  fifteen.  I  begin  to  think  myself 
dreadfully  dd  ;  and  then,  Yaxley  is 
sodull!  I  must  say  partings  are  very 
•ad  affairs." 

**Ah,  they  are  heart-breaking  1" 
exclaimed  Lizette,  with  more  than 
usual  energy.   '^  But  what  are  earthly 


partings  to  separations  that  must  be 
for  eternity  I" 

''My  grave  little  pet,  what  sad 
views  you  take  of  tilings !"  said  Bes- 
sie, smiling. 

"'  Dear  Bessie,"  said  Lizette,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  she  had  been 
tryinff  to  summon  up  courage,  ''I 
would  feel  very  ha^^y  if  I  thought 
you  were  among  those  who  will  in- 
herit the  life  to  come— if  I  could  feel 
certain  we  should  yet  meet  to  part  no 
more  for  ages  that  can  never  end." 

'*  I  trust  we  shall  meet  before  that," 
returned  Bessie,  laughing  lightly.  **I 
would  not  entertam  such  gloomy 
jthoughts  as  you  for  anything!" 

'*  i  cannot  help  feeling  sad  at  times, 
when  I  think  of  all  the  souls  that 
may  notbe  saved.  Only  for  knowing 
that  the  merpy  and  power  of  God  are 
infinite,  I  should  never  feel  happy  !" 

"The  best  way,  in  my  opimon,  is 
not  to  think  about  it  at  all,"  said 
Bessie.  • '  There  is  no  use  in  torturing 
one's  brain  about  what  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. Thini^  must  take  their 
own  course  in  spite  of  everything  we 
may  do." 

'^  Ah,  Bessie,  it  is  In  our  power  to 
do  good.  We  must  not  let  things 
take  their  own  course.  If  everyone 
sat  still,  not  troubling  themselves 
about  what  did  not  just  concern  their 
own  affairs,  what  a  dreadful,  selfish 
world  it  would  be  1" 

"  There  are  few  people  who  do  not 
like  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others,"  said  Bessie,  smiling,  **and 
yet,  aocordinff  to  mamma,  the  world  is 
most  frightfiuly  selfish.  Now,  do  not 
look  so  sad.  my  sweet  dove.  You 
were  made  for  angel  works,  but  not 
myself.  I  am  of  the  earth,  earthy.  I 
shall  run  my  course  as  others  da  I 
shall  be  young,  middle*aged,  old,  and 
grey-headed.  Merry  in  my  youth,  cross 
ana  grumblijig  in  age,  and  so  on,  till 
deatn  closes  the  scene.  I  shall  pass 
away,  and  the  world  will  go  on  all 
the  same— people  coming  and  going, 
as  the  leaves  grow  and  fade,  tul  our 
little  globe  is  blotted  out  from  the 
universe." 

"  Bessie,  do  not  say  such  things.'* 

^'  I  say  what,  perhaps,  others  think, 
though  th^  dare  not  speak  the  troth. 
If  I  want  HMth,  it  is  my  misfortune  ; 
but  I  will  never  pretewi  what  I  do 
not  feel  Remember  me,  neverthe* 
less,  in  your  prayers.  Lizette ;  and  now 
I  must  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Meiklam  that 
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we  have  fixed  the  day  for  our  depar- 
ture." 

The  good  lady  at  the  Rest  regretted 
to  lose  her  friends,  esnecially  Bessie  ; 
but  the  companionship  of  Lizette 
Stutzer  prevented  her  contemplat- 
ing the  separation  with  so  much 
pain  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
done.  Her  proteg^  returned  with 
ardour  her  affection  and  kindness. 
In  every  way  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  hopes  she  had  early  formed  of 
having  her  for  a  tender  friend  in  days 
of  age  and  infirmity  would  be  real- 
ized. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Meiklam,"said  Mrs. 
Pilmer,  when  she  came  to  the  Rest  to 
inform  her  friend,  in  person,  of  the  day 
appointed  for  her  journey  from  Yax- 
ley, "you  know  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  going  to  London,  were  it 
not  loT  the  sake  of  dear  Bessie,  for 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  sacrifice  my 
own  wishes  completely.  It  will  be  a 
ffreat  expense  to  us  to  live  near  Lon- 
don, where  everything  is  so  enor- 
mously dear ;  but  we  must  sacrifice 
much  for  our  children.  Parents  can- 
not be  so  selfish  as  to  overlook  what 
is  for  the  interests  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters." 

"And  yet,  how  often  do  we  find 
p»arent8  neglectingwhat  ismost  essen- 
tial to  their  children's  welfare — while 
they  are  lavishing  money  on  worldly 
matters,  forgetting  the  spiritual" 

"  Very  true^  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
am  often  sad  m  thinking  of  it ;  yet  I 
humbly  trust  it  is  not  my  own  case. 
I  endeavour  to  set  Bessie  as  good  an 
example  as  possible ;  for  I  say  to  my- 
self, '  Ah,  if  the  mother  walks  in  a 
crooked  path,  must  not  the  child  fol- 
low.'" 

"  And  yet,  not  always,"  observed 
Mrs.  Meiklam,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Pihner's  face.  "  You  will  see  some- 
times children  quite  different  from 
their  parents.  I  do  not  think  Bessie 
is  one  bit  like  you— not  an  atonu" 

"  When  I  was  young,  I  was  more 
like  her,"  said  the  lady,  colouring 
dightly.  "I  had  very  much  that 
colour  of  hair  and  complexion." 

"  I  don't  mean  in  appearancej"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Meiklam  quietly.  There 
was  a  pause. 

"Impress  upon  Bessie,  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer,"  continued  Mrs.  Meiklam,  with 
some  solemnity,  "that  wealth,  pomp, 
or  vanity,  can  never  bring  her  lasting, 
■caroely  even  ep/$aneralj  happiness.^ 


"  That  is  precisely  what  I  tell  her 
every  day  ;  and  I  am  convinced  she 
does  not  care  for  one  of  these  things 
in  the  least.  Indeed,  I  sometimes 
think  she  is  too  little  like  other 
girls  of  her  age— far  too  steady  and 
thoughtful." 

"  I  was  sorry  she  would  not  acc^ 
Mr.  Hubert's  offer  of  teaching  in  the 
SundayHschool,"  said  the  mistress  of 
the  Rest 

"  Oh,  she  is  very  bashful,  dear  girl 
I  know  she  would  have  taken  a  cfaas 
in  a  moment  only  for  her  extreme 
timidity.  Very  few  young  people 
have  nerve  or  courage  for  t^ching." 

"My  little  Lizette  is  very  timid, 
and  yet  she  likes  to  make  herself  use- 
ful in  that  way." 

"She  is  a  paragon  of  goodness," 
observed  Mrs.  rilmer,  with  a  secret 
sneer. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  dear  child,  and 
a  great  comfort  to  me.  No  grand- 
daughter could  be  more  attentive: 
she  seems  to  find  out  my  wishes 
by  intuition.  Every  day  I  feel 
more  and  more  thankful  for  pos- 
sessing such  a  treasure.  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  think  that  I  have 
such  a  pleasant  little  companion  for 
my  lonely  hours  when  you  and  Bessie 
are  away." 

"Oh,  truly  delighted  :  it  will  be 
such  an  ease  to  my  mind !  I  will  be 
so  anxious  to  hear  frequently  of  you. 
Dear  Lizette  might  write  very  often 
to  us.  Do  not  let  us  be  without 
getting  letters  three  times  a  week. 
Ill  fact  I  should  like  to  hear  every 
day." 

"  My  dear,  we  shall  have  little  to 
tell  you  of;  our  quiet  life  will  not 
afford  much  to  write  about — ^but  since 
you  are  so  anxious,  I  will  make  lizette 
write  occasionally  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  do  not 
If  a  week  goes  by  without  a  letter 
coming,  I  wul  be  so  uneasy — fancying 
all  sorts  of  things." 

"Letter-writing,  my  dear  Mr&  Pil- 
mer,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste 
of  time,  when  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular to  say.  I  cannot  promise  that 
Lizette  will  write  oftener  than  once 
a  week,  at  the  utmost,  unless  I  am  iU; 
but  now  that  we  are  speiUdng  of  letters 
— will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  tliat  Dil- 
lon never  writes  to  me  1  I  have  never 
heard  but  once  from  him  since  he  went, 
so  long  ago,  to  Germany," 

"  Boys  do  so  hate  writing  letters  !" 
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exclaimed  Mrs.  Pilmer.  "  I  have  to 
scold  him  very  much  for  neglecting 
his  correspondence.  Sometimes  1 
cannot  sleep  at  night  he  is  so  long 
answering  my  letters. 

**  But  surely  h  is  schoolmaster  would 
raform  you  if  anything  was  wrong 
with  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  that,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  knows  it  too  ;  and  so  he  goes 
on  amusing  himself  without  thinking 
ahout  old  friends  at  home.  How  de- 
lighted he  was  to  get  away  from  Yax- 
ley !  But  how  could  we  expect  feeling 
^m  a  boy  like  that,  or  gratitude,  or 
anything  of  that  sort )  I  never  do, 
and  so  i  am  never  disappointed.  If  he 
chooses  to  forget  his  kmd  friends  at 
Yaxley,  it  may  be  his  own  loss,  that's 
all"  And  Mrs.  Pilmer  sighed,  while 
Mrs.  Meiklam  looked  thoughtfully 
out  of  the  window  on  the  far  spread- 


ing landscape  of  wood  and  park 
stretched  away  below. 

That  evening  when  Mra  Pilmer 
went  home,  she  added  a  postscript  to 
a  letter  intended  for  Dillon  Crosbie, 
writing  thus : — 

^  Poor  Mrs.  Meiklam  seems  to  me 
to  grow  different  from  what  she  was  ; 
she  never  asks  about  you,  or  appears 
to  care  if  y;ou  were  dead  or  alive, 
which  surprises  me ;  but  old  people 
become  capricious  and  hardened  from 
day  to  day.  I  think  she  wishes  to 
wean  herself  from  her  relatives,  and 
resents  their  interference  in  the  small- 
est matter.  She  fancies  everyone  that 
pays  her  attention  is  only  wanting  to 
get  her  money — so  I  am  just  as  ^ad 
we  are  leaving  her  neighbourhood— it 
is  so  mean  to  oe  suspected  of  legacy- 
hunting." 


CTMEIC  LITEBATURB  IK  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


Certain  discouragements  and  diffi- 
culties beset  almost  all  untried  de- 
partments of  literature  or  science  ; 
but  Celtic  researches  labour  under 
peculiar  disadvantages.  There  has 
been  so  much  exaggeration  on  both 
sides,  such  exalted  claims  on  the  one 
hand,  such  undue  depreciation  on  the 
other,  that  reasonable  men  in  per- 
plexity and  despair  have  gladly  turned 
their  attention  to  studies,  which,  at 
all  events,  did  not  involve  the  preli- 
minary drudgery  of  acquiring  diffi- 
cult languages. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  especially 
among  the  Welsh,  unwise  and  inju- 
dicious advocacy  has  prejudiced  the 
cause.  Many  poems  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Taliesin  and  the  early  bard^ 
which  modem  criticism  has  proved 
to  be  the  production  of  the  middle 
ages;  while  an  over-strained  inge- 
nuity has  tried  to  discover,  in  these 
and  other  poems,  a  mystical  Druidism 
which  really  never  had  any  existence, 
except  in  the  excited  fancies  of  the 
commentators  who  enlarged  upon 
them. 

In  order  to  limit  the  inquiry,  we 
leave  as  an  open  question  the  existence 
of  the  earlv  bards,  who  are  said  to 
have  flourisned  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  pass  on  to 
the  numerous  bards  who  undoubtedly 
made  their  appearance  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  twelfth.  Whether 
this  manifestation  ought  to  be  called 
the  origin  or  the  revival  of  literature 
in  Wales,  must  depend  upon  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  which  we  de- 
cline for  the  present  investigating; 
but  we  may  remark  that  the  mani- 
festation took  place  two  full  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  is 
usually  termed  the  Father  of  English 
Poetry. 

That  the  bardic  system  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  national  institu- 
tions in  Wales,  and  that  even  in  the 
tenth  century  the  bards  took  an  hon- 
ourable position  at  the  king*s  court, 
is  amply  proved  if  we  accept  the  laws 
ascribed  to  Howel  the  Good,  who 
reigned  940-948.  Amongthe  high 
officials  of  the  court,  the  Household 
Bard  held  the  eighth  place,  ranking 
next  to  the  judge  in  the  royal  hall ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  record  the  history 
of  the  house,  and  to  keep  the  genea- 
logical register.  When  a  song  was 
required,  the  chaired  bard  &gun, 
singing  first  in  honour  of  God,  then 
in  praise  of  the  king ;  after  which 
the  household  bard  followed  with 
three  songs  on  various  subjects.  At 
the  queen's  request,  it  was  his  duty 
to  sing  in  her  chamber,  yet  with  a 
lower  voice,  so  as  not  to  disturb  c<Jh- 
versation  in  the  hall.  In  war  he 
went  out,  with  the  anny,  and  was 
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bound  to  sine  before  tbe  battle,  as 
veil  as  at  the  dlTision  of  the  spoil,  the 
hymn  UnbeniaHh  Prydain^  ».«.  the 
"Monarchy  (literally  ^the  one  head- 
ship*) of  Britain."  In  return  for  these 
duties  he  had  many  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, upon  whicn  we  need  not 
enter  more  particularly. 

The  established  bards  were  always 
anxious  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  wandering 
minstrels,  who  went  from  house  to 
house,  sin^ngthe  praise  of  chieftains, 
or  subsisting  upon  contributions  of 
the  common  people.  But  as  the  bards 
themselves,  though  established  in 
the  houses  of  lords,  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  tour  of  the  country  once 
in  three  years,  there  were  many  oc- 
casions of  rivalry,  and  a  perpetual 
feud  was  kept  up  between  the  bards 
and  the  minstrels.  Attempts  were 
made  to  effect  an  accommodation,  by 
which  the  principal  bards  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  houses  of 
the  chieftains,  and  not  enter  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  common  people ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  collisions 
where  personal  rivalry  as  well  as 
self-interest  were  certain  toact  power- 
fuUv  on  both  sides. 

From  the  death  of  Oadwallader. 
689,  to  the  year  1080,  few  poems  or 
any  great  merit  were  produced ;  but 
towiuxis  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
a  host  of  bards  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  the  compositions  were  ot  a  su- 
perior character,  and  princes  entered 
the  arena  of  poetic  rivaliy.  This  de- 
velopment coincided,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  the  general  awakening 
which  took  place  in  Europe.  For 
during  the  terrible  night  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  famines  and  pestilences 
which  decimated  the  population 
caused  universal  deiH'eesion,  giving  rise 
to  a  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand ;  and  the  year  1000  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  year  of  final  judg- 
ment But  after  protracted  terror, 
during  which  the  sound  of  the  last 
trumpet  was  hourly  expected,  when 
the  fatal  year  1000  passed  away 
without  any  special  catastrophe,  the 
world  took  courage,  and  entered  with 
new  zest  upon  the lifeand  the  pleasures 
which  had  been  so  nearlv  threatened. 
Men  began  to  work,  to  build,  and  to 
■ng ;  an  architecture,  unknown  be- 
fore, erected  those  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, the  glory  of  that  age  and  the 


admiration  of  our  own ;  while  poetiy, 
in  Northern  France,  gave  utterance 
to  the  romantic  epos,  and  in  tlie 
sunny  South  produced  the  exquisite 
lyrics  of  the  troubadours.  The  Nor- 
man o(Miquests  and  the  Crusades  re- 
presented the  enterprise  of  the  ace, 
temper^  however,  and  refined  by 
the  spirit  of  cluval»y. 

How  far  the  literary  movement  in 
Wales  was  influenced  by  the  reactton 
in  Europe,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
determine  ;  but  certainly  the  Cymiy 
were  better  prepared,  than  most  other 
European  nations,  for  development  in 
,poetry  and  literature.  They  spoke  a 
cultivated  language  understood  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  ;  and  we  hare 
seen  that  they  possessed  an  order  of 
bards,  already  numerous  and  well- 
trained.  They  were,  besides,  in  the 
habit  of  holdmg  poetical  and  musi- 
cal congresses,  caUed  ^eisteddfods," 
which  were  expressly  designed  to  en- 
courage artistic  competition.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eisteddfod  was  held  in 
1077,  by  Rhys  ab  Tudor,  who  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  South  Wales :  and 
and  it  is  stated  that  he  brought  from 
Brittany  *'  the  system  of  the  Bound 
Table,  which  at  home  had  been  quite 
forgotten ;  and  he  restored  it,  with 
regard  to  minstrels  and  bards,  as  it 
hi^  been  atGaerlleon-upon-U8k,under 
the  Emperor  Arthur."  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  system  of  the  Kound 
Table  was  an  Armorican  (or  Breton) 
invention,  and  had  never  been  known 
in  the  island  of  Britain,  before  this 
time  :  but  the  fact  of  the  meeting 
itself  is  corroborated  by  accounts  of 
similar  conventions  at  Conway  and 
Cardigan. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  eit- 
teddibd  held  at  Caerwys,  in  1100, 
bv  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  Kin^  of  North 
Wales,  whose  career  is  so  important 
in  the  history  of  Cymric  literature, 
that  we  must  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
moment  His  father,  being  banished 
from  Wales,  took  refuge  in  Ireland, 
where  Grufiydd  was«lx>m  and  edu- 
cated. Here  he  seems  to  have  ac- 
quire peculiar  views  of  poetry  and 
music,  which  he  afterwards  in^o- 
duced  in  his  own  country,  though  the 
extent  of  his  influence  has  been  tiie 
subject  of  much  discussion.  In  course 
of  time,  Gruffydd  came  over  from 
Ireland  to  claim  the  patrimony  of 
his  father  from  the  usurper,  Tra- 
hacam,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
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tt  tiie  battle  of  Carno,  a.d.,  1080. 
When  the  country  had  been  pacified, 
and  he  was  fully  established  upon  the 
throne  of  North  Wales,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  cultivation  of 
music  and  poetry  J  but,  from  his  re- 
sidence in  Ireland,  he  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  bagpipe,  and 
wished  to  introduce  the  use  of  that 
uistrument  into  Wales.  The  Welsh 
disliked  the  pipes,  preferring  the 
harp,  and  the  crwth  (a  kind  of  violin) ; 
hence  at  the  Oaerwys  eisteddfod,  it 
was  a  **  Scot"  that  won  tiie  prize  for 
instrumental  performance ;  and  the 
king  gave  him  a  silver  pipe  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  skill 

The  Scot  in  Question  was  most 
probably  an  Irishman,  for  at  this 
period  the  name  was  constantly  given 
to  natives  of  Erin,  and  the  island 
itself  was  often  termed /SVo^ta  Major, 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
cncthy  Latinized  chroUu,  appears  in 
the  form  rotf^  a  word  that  nas  often 
pozzled  the  readers  of  old  French  and 
old  English  poetry. 

But  on  the  same  occasion  at  Caer  wys, 
under  the  care  of  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan, 
laws  were  made  for  regulating  min- 
strelsy by  four  doctors  or  professors, 
one  of  whom  was  Matholwch  the 
Gwyddelian  (i.e,  the  Irishman).  These 
doctors  laid  down  rules  for  the  per- 
formance of  stringed  instruments,  the 
harp  and  the  crwth  :  they  also  drew 
up  twenty-four  musical  canons,  and 
established  twenty-four  metres.  At 
this  time,  we  are  told,  Murchan  was 
sovereign  of  Ireland,  and  confirmed 
these  rules  at  Glf/nachalch,  by  all 
his  prerogative  and  influence,  com- 
laandine  all  to  maintain  them. 

Dr.  Jpowel  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  Irish  musicians  framed  all 
the  instrumental  music  now  in  use 
among  the  Websh  ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price  most 
positively  denies  that  the  music  of 
the  Welsh  is  in  any  way  indebted  to 
these  Irish  teachers.  That  able  critic, 
Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  takes  a  middle 
path  between  the  two  extremes ;  he 
refers  the  introduction  of  the  pipes 
t )  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ab  Oynan, 
for  previously  we  find  no  mention  of 
any  but  stnnged  instruments;  but 
he  maintains  that  no  revolution  was 
efected  in  the  musical  taste  of  the 
Webh,  since  the  harp  ever  remained 
the  honoured  instrument  of  the  na- 
tion.   Mr.  Price  allows,  and  this  is 
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an  important  admission,  that  the 
names  of  several  of  the  metres  are 
Irish  ;  and  that  the  framers  of  the 
Welsh  musical  code  were  raided,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  system.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quaintea  with  the  traditions  of  Ire- 
land would  do  well  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther any  record  exists  of  this  bardic 
communication  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  golden  period  of  Cymric  poetry, 
in  the  Middle  Aees,  extended  frond 
the  accession  of  Gnmydd  ab  Cylian 
(1080),  or  rather  from  the  Oaerwys 
eisteddfod  (1100)  to  the  reign  of 
Llewelyn  the Gre*^t.(l  194-1 240),  when 
it  attained  its  highest  dory;  and 
continued  until  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  last  of  the  Cymric  princes  (1282). 
His  death,  and  the  loss  of  national  in- 
dependence, damped  the  ardour  of  the 
poets,  who  could  no  longer  dwell  with 
patriotic  pride  upon  the  condition  of 
their  country,  but  were  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  amatory  and  pastoral 
composition.  However,  speaking  ge- 
nerally, we  may  consider  the  period 
as  occupying  two  himdred  years— the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Within  fifty  years,  then,  after  the 
accession  of  Grufl^ad  ab  Cynan,  a 
number  of  eminent  bards  appeared, 
many  of  whom  occupied  high  rank  in 
the  country,  then  divided  in  three 
parts— Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales  : 
D^eubarth,  or  South  Wales ;  and 
Powys,  an  east-central  province  com- 
prising parts  of  Cheshire  and  Shrop- 
shire. Among  the  bards  of  distin- 
guished ability,  we  find  Owain  Cyvei- 
liog  (pronounced  Cftvllioc),  Prince  of 
Powys,  and  Howel,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Owam  Gwynedd  {i,e,  Owen,  King  of 
North  Wales). 

The  chief  production  of  Owain 
Cy veiHog  is  the  Hirlas,  one  of  the 
longest  poems  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  "  hirlas"  was  a  drinking  horn, 
long,  blue,  and  rimmed  with  silver, 
which  was  filled  with  mead,  and 
passed  at  banquets,  first  to  one  guest^ 
and  then  to  another,  in  order  of  dis- 
tinction. The  plan  of  the  poem  is 
the  following.  The  prince  imagines 
all  his  warriore  assemoled  at  night  in 
his  palace,  after  an  engagement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  morning. 
Sitting  at  the  head  of  the  banquet,  he 
bids  his  cup-bearer  fill  the  Hirlas ; 
and  as  the  horn  is  handed  to  each 
chief  in  Buoeession,  he  enumerates  the 
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warrior's  feats,  ingeniously  diversify- 
ing the  praise  bestowed  upon  each. 
One  of  the  passages  exhibits  a  fine 
touch  of  pathos.  Having  ordered  the 
cup  to  be  borne  to  Moreiddig,  he  as- 
sociates Tudyr  with  him,  and  be- 
stows high  praise  upon  that  trusty 
and  most  amiable  pair.  But  turning 
to  greet  them,  he  finds  their  places 
vacanl^  and  suddenly  recollects  that 
they  had  fallen  in  the  morning's  con- 
flict At  once  his  joy  is  converted 
into  anguish,  and  in  broken  terms  of 
grief,  he  exclaims— 

** Ah!  the  cry  of  death — ^And  do  I  miss 
them? 
O  lost  Moreiddig— How  sorely  shall  I 
need  thee  r 

Another  of  his  poems  illustrates  a 
national  custom.  At  this  period  the 
king  visited  his  subjects,  at  stated 
times,  to  receive  his  revenue,  and  hold 
his  court.  In  an  ode  addressed  to 
his  messenger,  he  bids  him  bear  the 
news  of  his  approach  to  the  places  he 
intends  to  visit,  urging  him  to  press 
forward,  and  not  to  loiter  on  the  way. 
The  exhortation  to  Malise.  in  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  though  tor  a  more 
deadly  purpose,  is  not  more  ui^ent. 

The  next  princely  poet  was  Howel, 
son  of  Owain  Gwynedd.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, and  ho  was  famed,  in  early 
youth,  for  skill  and  genius.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father,  1169,  some 
disputes  arose  respecting  the  succes- 
sion; but  Howel,  being  the  eldest 
son,  seized  the  reins  of  government, 
and  reigned  prosperously  for  two 
years.  The  death  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  occurring  at  this  time,  he 
went  to  Irelan(l  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  which  devolved  upon 
his  mother  ;  but  during  his  absence. 
David,  a  younger  brother,  proclaimed 
himselfKingofNorth Wales.  Howel, 
hearing  of  this,  returned  with  the 
utmost  despatch;  but  as  David 
brought  superior  numbers  into  the 
field,  Howel  was  defeated  and  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Most  of  this  prince's  poems  are  de- 
voted to  the  passion  of  love.  In  the 
following  translation  an  attempt  is 
made  to  convey  something  oi  the 
spirit  of  one  of  them  : — 

**  Give  me  the  fair,  the  gentle  maid, 
Of  slender  form,  in  mantle  green ; 
Whose  woman's  wit  is  ever  staid, 
Adorned  by  virtue's  gracehil  mien. 


Give  me  the  maid  whose  heart  with  mine 
Shall  blend  each  thought,  each  hope  com- 
bine; 
Then,  maiden,  fair  as  ocean's  spray, 
With  Cymric  genius,  bri^t  and  gay, 
Say,  am  I  thine? 
And  art  thou  mine? 
What!  silent  now? 
This  silence  makes  my  bosom  glow ; 
I  choose  thee,  maiden,  for  thy  ^t«  di- 
vine— 
*118  right  to  choose — then,  fairest,  choose 
me  thine." 

Few  men  have  ever  shown  a  more 
consummate  mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage, and  none  a  truer  sense  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  than  Gwalchmai, 
who  has  left  fourteen  pieces,  many  of 
them  addressed  to  Owain  Uwynedd. 
Among  the  odes  which  he  addressed 
to  Owain  Gwynedd,  the  most  popular 
is  one  which  he  composed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  victory  obtained  over  a 
fleet  of  Norwegian  pirates,  who  bad 
sailed  from  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and 
attacked  the  coast  of  An^lesea.  The 
images  in  this  ode,  as  Bishop  Percy 
remarks,  are  verv  bold^and  are  poured 
forth  with  such  rapidity  as  argues 
an  uncommon  force  of  imagination. 
His  ^eat  merit  consists  in  this,  that 
the  hints  he  drops,  and  the  images  he 
throws  out,  supply  the  absence  of 
minute  detail,  and  excite  as  grand  a 
picture  as  the  closest  description 
could  have  done. 

The  poet  Gray,  in  his  ''Trimnphs 
of  Owen,"  has  translated  part  of  tnis 
ode,  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
rendering  the  most  powerful  passage. 
In  the  original,  the  carnage  is  de- 
scribed as  so  tremendous,  that  Menai 
ebbed  not  for  the  tide  of  blood;  and 
the  passage  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Parry  :— 

**  Spear  rings  on  spear,  flight  miges  flight. 
And  drowning  victims  plunge  to-ni^t ; 
Till  Menai*s  overburthened  tide, 
Wide-blnshing,  with    the    streaming 

gore. 
And  choked  with  carnage,  ebbs   no 
more." 

This  is  too  diffuse.  Gray  is  doser 
to  the  original,  and  much  more 
vigorous : — 

**  There  the  thnnderinf?  smokes  begin. 
There  the  press,  and  there  the  din ; 
Tal3rmalfra'8  rocky  shore 
Echoing  to  the  battle's  roar : 
Checked  by  the  torrent- tide  of  blood, 
Backward  Menai  rolk  his  flood.'* 

The  greatest  bard  of  this  pmod 
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was  Oynddelw,  a  man  of  varied 
powers,  whose  compositions  evince  a 
spirit  of  independence,  and  an  ori^- 
uality  in  theological  speculation,  iar 
beyond  Hhe  age  in  which  he  lived. 
For  example,  he  exclaims— 

"  Ni  chymeraf  gymmun 
Gan  ydgyininaii  fyneich, 
A*n  twygaa  ar  en  glin : 
A*m  cymmiino  Daw  ei  hun.** 

"  I  wHI  not  receive  the  communion 
From  excommtmicated  monks, 
With  their  togas  upon  their  knees: 
/  wiU  commune  unth  God  him$e\f.''* 

The  bards  and  the  monks  were 
sworn  enemies,  sneering  mercilessly 
at  one  another,  and  both  fiercely  con- 
tending for  popular  favour.  A  satire, 
formerly  ascribed  to  Taliesin,  but  now 
assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
thus  describes  the  bards  :— 

"  Hmstrels  persevere  in  their  evil  practices ; 
Immoral  ditties  are  their  delight ; 
Vain  and  tasteless  praise  they  recite ; 
Falsehood  at  all  times  they  utter ; 
Innocent  persons  do  they  ridicule. 

They  pass  their  lives  away  in  vanity. 
At  night  they  carouse,  by  day  they  sleep ; 
Careless,  without  work,  they  feed  them- 
selves.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bards  speak 
of  "false,  luxurious,  and  gluttonous 
monks,  who  had  a  false  form  of  holy 
life."  Lewis  GlynCothy  says— "One 
friar  sells  little  glass  images ;  another 
carves  a  relic  from  a  piece  of  alder 
wood.  One  has  a  grey  Curig  beneath 
his  cloak ;  and  another  carries  Seiriol, 
with  nine  cheeses  under  his  arm." 

Curig  and  Seiriol  were  British,  or 
old  Cymric,  saints,  whose  images 
were  thus  hawked  about;  and  the 
tone  of  the  satire  may  be  compared 
with  Ch^icer's  description  of  the 
Pardoner,  in  the  prologue  to  his 
"Canterbury  Tales.'^ 

As  monks  and  bards  increased  in 
number,  they  became  more  and  more 
exasperated  against  each  other  ;  they 
were  rival  mendicants,  and,  therefore, 
in  one  another's  way.  In  their  mu- 
tuid  encounters,  the  monks  were  gene- 
rally overmatched,  for  the  wit  of  the 
bards  was  aided  bv  the  popular  con- 
tempt into  which  the  friars  had  fallen. 

lil^y  of  the  poems  of  Cynddelw 
addressed  to  pnnces,  as  to  Owain 
Owynedd  and  Owain  Cyveiliog,  dis- 
play mastery  over  words  and  skill  in 
versification ;  but  his  diction  is  often 


exceedinglv  obscure.  In  his  elegy 
upon  the  death  of  Owain  Owynedd, 
there  is  a  passage  upon  aimttle  at  the 
River  Teivi  near  Cardigan,  which  has 
in  it  something  of  barwuric  power  : — 

**  The  green  flood  of  Teivi  was  thickened, 
The  river  was  filled  with  the  blood  of  men ; 
The  blood-stained  waterfowl  called  aloud 

for  a  glut  of  gore, 
And  swam  with  toil  on  waves  of  blood.** 

"We  have  said  that  the  reign  of  Lle- 
welyn the  Great  (1194-1240)  was  the 
culminating  point  of  this  literature ; 
it  comprises  part  of  the  career  of 
Cjmddelw,  whose  death  is  placed  in 
the  year  1200,  and  includes  tne  names 
of  bards  who  are  hardly  his  inferiors, 
or  who  in  some  respects  excel  him. 

Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  King  of 
North  Wales,  has  been  sumamed  the 
Great,  partly  from  his  great  ability  in 
maintaining  order  throughout  W^es, 
for  even  the  refractory  princes  of 
Powys  acknowledged  his  supremacy ; 
and  partly  from  his  determined  resist- 
ance against£nglishaggression,which, 
however,  was  conducted  by  the  ill- 
starred  Kins  John^and  the  unfortuo 
nate  Henry  III.  He  was  intimately 
connected  oy  affinity  with  the  English 
royal  family,  having  married  J^n's 
daughter,  Joanna,  who  herself  does 
not  appear  free  from  the  paternal  per- 
versi^  of  character ;  for  we  read  in 
the  dhronicle  of  the  Princes,  under 
the  date  1230,  "that  year  William 
Bruse  was  handed  by  Llewelyn,  son  of 
lorwerth,  having  been  caught  in  the 
chamber  of  the  rrince,  with  the  Prin- 
cess Jannet,  daughter  of  King  John, 
and  wife  of  the  Prince.** 

Amons  the  bards  who  flourished 
during  this  reign,  oner  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  Davydd  Benvras,  twelve 
of  whose  poems  have  been  preserved, 
most  of  them  addressed  to  Llewelyn 
the  Great  This  bard  is  more  co- 
herent than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  what  he  has  to  say  he  puts  into 
a  few  nervous  words  ;  and  if  his 
thoughts  fall  short  of  sublimity,  they 
are  less  trivial  than  those  which  are 
foimd  in  many  of  the  bardic  remains. 
In  one  of  his  odes  to  Llewelyn,  the 
passages  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
ancient  bards  are  very  spirited  : — 

**  O  may  my  rerse  like  Merddin*8  flow, 
And  with  poetic  visions  glow  I 
Great  Aneurin,  string  my  lyze, 
Grant  a  portion  of  thy  fire  f 
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,    Hiat  fire  which  made  thy  vene  record 
Those  chiefs  who  fell  beneath  the  sword, 

On  Cattraeth's  bloody  field : 
0  may  the  muse  her  vigoor  bring 
While  I  Llewelyn's  pndaes  sing, 

Hit  coimtry*s  strongest  shield. 

•  •  •  •      .      • 

[    Could  I  poetic  heights  attain, 
Tet  still  unequal  were  my  strain 
Thy  wondrous  deeds  to  grace. 
£*en  Talieshi,  bardic  king, 
Unequal  were  thy  praise  to  sing. 
Thy  glories  to  retrace.'* 

Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd,  the  last  of  the 
Welsh  princes,  reigned  for  nearly 
thirty  years  (1254-.1282X  sole  King  of 
North  Wales.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  reign  he  maintained  a 
gallant  resistance,  first  against  Henry 
IIL,  and  then  against  Edward  I.  The 
number  of  poets  who  liyed  during  his 
reign  was  not  great,  nor  are  their 
works  particulanY  meritorious;  in- 
deed, in  the  early  part  of  it,  they 
aoarcely  reach  mediocrity.  But  to- 
wards the  dose,  when  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Oymry  as  a  nation,  we  meet  with 
leveral  very  fine  fiompositions.  The 
best,  perhaps,  is  the  elegyupon  Lle- 
welyiL  by  Gruff^ydd  ab  YrYnad  Coch, 
who  lamentSy  m  strains  of  deepest 
woe,  the  loss  of  the  national  chief  :— 

**  Frequent  is  heard  the  voice  of  woe, 
Frequ^t  the  tears  of  sorrow  flow : 
Such  sounds  as  erst  in  Camlan  heard, 
Roused  to  wrath  old  Arthur's  bard ; 
Cambria's  warrior  we  deplore, 
Our  Llewelyn  is  no  more. 

•  •  •  •  •    • 

Thou  great  Creator  of  the  world. 
Why  are  not  thy  red  lightnings  hurled? 
WiU  not  the  sea  at  thy  command 
Swallow  down  this  gidlty  land  ? 
Why  are  we  left  to  mourn  in  vain 
The  Guardian  of  our  country  slain? 
No  place,  no  refuge  for  us  Icit, 
>        Of  home,  of  liberty  bereft : 

Where  shaU  we  flee?  to  whomcomplain, 
Our  king,  beloved  Llewelyn  slain  I** 

.  If  there  was  a  lack  of  poetry  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  Lfewelvn,  after 
his  death  matters  became  still  worse  : 
for  as  Wales  had  been  conquered,  ana 
the  national  existence  had  ceaseo,  the 
fountainof  poeticinspirationno  longer 
flowed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
poems  which  we  possess  form  but  an 
uiperfect  reflex  of  the  intellectual 
actavitv  of  this  period.  Everywhere 
we  find  mention  of  sonss  and  ballads, 
no  remnants  of  whi<m  have  come 


down  to  us :  perhaps,  as  being  popu- 
lar songs,  tney  were  hardly  tnought 
worth  recording.  There  is  one  quoted 
by  Mr.  Stephens  from  the  loAo  MSS., 
which  is  remarkable  for  peculiarity  of 
versification  :  the  first  word  of  each 
couplet  caps  the  last  word  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  following  translation  of 
^  two  stanzas  will  convey,  as  far  as  the 
'differences  of  language  will  allow, 
some  idea  of  the  onginaL 

SOirO  TO  THB  SUMBOB. 
I. 

*'  Summer  I  sing,  and  its  sway  o*er  the  poet. 
Sing  to  its  beauty  where  beet  we  nay 

view  it ; 
View  the  sweet  blossoms  where  loTe*s  feci 

would  wander, 
Down  in  the  woodlands  of  green  growth 

so  tender. 
Tender  *8  the  sight,  where  the  gamf 

mead  blendeth 
In  sport  with  the  branch  that  over  it 

bendeth ; 
Bendeth  for  loved  ones  to  meet  in  thdr 

bowers, 
And  hi^  with  wild  elves  from  son- 

l^eams  and  showers. 


**  Bowers  that  the  elves  the  more  love  the 
more  laden,      , 

And  love«with  their  gambols  at  moon- 
light to  gladden ; 

Glad  is  the  bard,  when  *tis  hardest  to 
reckon 

Beauties  that  aye  for  his  freuled  glance 
beckon; 

Beckon  &t>m  hillock  and  green  mead  so 
seemly, 

AU  hailing  the  season  that  reigneth  so- 
premely: 

Stipremely  in  richness,  in  love,  and  m  ar- 
dour. 

To  every  disciple  of  aong  the  rewarder.* 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Cymric 
tales,  stories,  and  romances,  as  we 
have  them,  are  written  not  in  poetry 
"but  in  prose.  The  bards,  properly  so 
called,  were  an  exclusive  order,  and 
had  created  an  artificial  taste,  erect- 
ing a  standard  from  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  depart  Hence^  bardic 
poetijy  was  principally  religious  or 
political — devoted  to  God  and  the 
Prince ;  so  that  many  of  the  bards 
thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
treat  of  lighter  subjects.  Still,  tales 
and  stories,  in  a  prose  fcmn,  were  cur- 
rent in  the  country,  and  were  con- 
temptuously termed  by  the  bards^ 
Mahinogion  (pronounced  **Mahl:^* 
noggion,^'  g  always  hard),  that  is, 
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"Tales  for  Children,"  or  "Jnyenile 
Tales."  Some  of  them  have  the  cha- 
racter of  Chivahric  Romances,  while 
others  would  appear  to  claim  a  hieher 
antiquity  j  ana  we  may  divide  tnem 
generally  into  two  classes— (1)  those 
which  celebrate  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  (2)  those 
which  are  devoted  to  other  neroes. 

This  fact  is  certain,  that  Arthur 
plays  an  unimportant  part  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  while  he  is  a  hero 
of  the  greatest  dignity  in  the  prose 
romances  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  ol»erve 
how  steadily  fiction  processed.  Ar- 
thur, an  insignificant  chieftain  in  the 
sixth  century,  grew  into  a  valorous 
warrior  in  the  eighth,  and  by  the 
twelfth  had  become  emperor  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  "The  Em- 
peror Arthur  was  at  Caerlleon-upon- 
Uik,"  is  a  phrase  commonly  occumnff 
in  the  Mabinogion,  with  occasioned 
variations  of  Camelot  instead  of 
Caerlleon. 

The  Mabinogion,  therefore,  are 
Cymric  prose  romances — brilliant, 
imaginative,  redundant  in  imagery 
even  to  a  fault,  and  animated  by  a 
truly  chivalrous  spirit  We  find  a 
restless  aspiration  after  ideal  great- 
ness—a desire  to  rise  above  the  cold 
r^lity  of  fact,  and  to  attain  that 
state  where  man,  raised  far  above  his 
ordinary  condition,  is  clothed  with 
every  attribute  of  power  and  great- 
ness. Here  life  is  decked  out  in  the 
grandest  colours,  extraordinai^  acts 
are  performed,  dignified  sentiments 
are  expressed,  and  exquisite  sensibi- 
lities are  displayed.  The  Arthurs, 
Tristrams,  and  Percivals  revel  in  most 
gorgeous  scenes  ;  they  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  their  own  :  all  are  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  for  happiness — a 
jredming  for  ideal  perfection.  Quite 
m  keepmg  with  this  tendencjr  of  the 
more  worldly  romances  is  the  pursuit 
of  sinless  i>erfection  and  complete 
sanctity  exhibited  in  the  romances  of 
the  St.  Greal,  or  holy  vessel  which 
yrjLS  said  to  have  contained  our  Sa- 
viour's blood.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  those  of  the  St  Greal,  are  com- 
biiftd  in  one  romance. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  splendid 
edition  of  the  Mabinogion  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest  This  very  learned 
ladv  (femina  doctissimcLt  as  Zeuss 
stvles  herX  the  only  daughter  of 
Albemarle,  ninth  Earl  of   JUndsey, 


became  the  wife  of  Sir  Josiah  John 
Guest,  of  Dowlais,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan.  She  published,  in  1838t 
a  series  of  prose  romances,  or  Mabin- 
ogion, from  ancient  Welsh  manu- 
scripts, and  especially  from  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest— a  volume  which  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  This  edition  is 
thoroughly  well  executed.  Firdt  the 
Welsh  text  is  given,  then  a  good  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  lastly,  notes  and 
references  to  old  French  and  old  Eng- 
lish romances.  To  the  first  tale, 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,"  is  ap- 
pended an  entire  copy  of  the  corres- 
ponding French  romance,  "Le  Che- 
valier au  Lion,"  by  Chrestien  de 
Troyes,  copied  from  a  vellum  folio  in 
the  Royal  (now  Imperial)  Library  at 
Paris. 

Of  course,  the  question  might  be 
raised,  which  were  the  origiudl 
sources]  whether,  in  fact,  the  Welsh 
romances  are  not  mere  translations 
from  the  French.  We  propose  to 
consider  this  question  hereeifter ;  but 
at  the  first  glance,  there  is  an  argu- 
ment which  tell8#in  favour  of  tiie 
Welsh,  namely,  that  they  are  chanic- 
terizea  by  great  simplicity,  whereas 
the  French  versions  bear  the  mark  of 
elaborate  polish  and  amplification. 
The  English  are  generally  allowed  to 
be  translations  from  the  French,  or, 
at  least,  imitations  of  French  originals. 

Anotner  argument  in  favour  of  the 
Welsh  is,  that  in  the  romances  of 
Eling  Arthur,  the  leading  names  of 
men  and  places  have  a  Cymric  origin 
— as  Owen,  Gawain,  Caerlleon,  Came- 
lot ;  while  there  could  have  been  no 
motive  for  so  numerous  a  collection  of 
Cymric  names,  if  the  stories  had  not 
originated  either  in  Brittany,  or  iu 
the  Island  of  Britain. 

In  literary  studies,  no  inauiry  is 
more  full  of  suggestive  thougnt  than  • 
a  comparison  ofGreek  literatare  with 
the  development  of  European  litera- 
ture during  the  Middle  Ages.  One 
coincidence  deserves  notice.  In  the 
transition  from  poetry  to  prose,  ths 
the  earliest  attempts  were  made  by 
drawing  up  prose  versions  of  the  old 
legends.  Most  people  are  acquainted 
with  the  MorU  cT  Arthur,  translated 
from  the  French,  and  published  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malory.  This  work  was 
compiled  at  a  time  when  the  romances 
had  ceased  to  be  poetical,  and  h^ 
assumed  a  prose  form.    Similarly,  m 
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the  decline  of  epic  poetry  among  the 
Greeks,  we  find  Acusilaus,  and  other 
"  logographers" — the  predecessors  of 
Herodotus—drawing  up  the  ancient 
legends  in  prose. 

As  far  as  this  argument  leads  us, 
we  should  not  be  disposed  to  assi«i  a 
very  earljr  date  to  the  Cymric  Ma- 
binogion,  in  their  present  form.  Mr, 
Stephens  thinks  that  though,  as 
they  stand,  they  may  not  be  older 
than  the  twelfth  century,  yet  they 
were,  evidently,  in  circulation  years, 
if  not  centuries,  before.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  Artu- 
rian  romances  form  an  important 
section  of  European  literature,  and 
that  their  origin  must  be  sought 
in  the  traditions  of  Brittany  and 
Wales.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue 
this  interesting  subject  further^  will 
find  ample  material  in  the  "  Litera- 


ture of  the  Kymrv,"  by  Thomas  Ste^ 
phens,  and  in  the  "Literary  Remains" 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  both 
printed  by  William  Rees,  of  Llando- 

There  are  cycles  in  literary  taste. 
The  influence  of  the  Classical  school 
prevailed  for  thre^  hundred  years— 
from  the  Revival  of  Learning  till  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Then  came  a  reaetion  in  fa- 
vour of  Germanic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquity,  which  has  produced  most 
important  results  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Celtic  studies  await  their 
turn,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  will 
not  have  waited  in  vain.  But  our 
native  scholars  must  do  their  duty, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  out- 
stripped in  the  race  by  their  brethren 
on  the  Continent 


WILKS  THE  AOTOR:  HIS  LATEB  CAKEEB. 


WiLKS  returned  to  London  in  1698. 
His  success  in  Dublin  had  been  rapid 
and  brilliant  He  had  greatly  un- 
proved, and  carried  back  with  him  a 
more  established  reputation.  The 
subsequent  career  of  this  distin- 
guished aetor  is  full  of  interest  Gait, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  asserts 
that  Wilks  made  his  first  re-a^pear- 
ance,  in  London,  as  Roebuck  in  his 
friend  Farquhar's  comedy  of  "  Love 
and  a  Bottle."  The  character  was 
quite  in  his  vein — a  lively,  versatile 
rtnU;  but  "Love  and  a  Bottle'*  was 
not  produced  until  1699,  and  bills 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
show  that  the  original  Roebuck  was 
Joseph  Williams,  an  actor  of  note, 
'but,  like  Powell,  more  given  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  than  Thalia. 
Wilks  had  no  part  in  the  plav,  ^- 
though  his  interest  recommended  it 
for  acceptance.  Gkdt^  in  idl  proba- 
bility, was  iiporant  of  the  existence 
of  these  bills,  nor  would  he  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  consult  them  had 
he  been  told  where  they  were.  OurU 
says  (**  History  of  the  Stage,  1741"), 
that  the  King,  in  the  "  Island  Prin- 
cess^' was  the  first  part  played  by 
Wilks  when  he  went  back  to  Drury- 
lane.  He  might  have  seen  in  Cibbers 
**  Apology,"  published  the  year  before, 
that  the  character  was  Palamede,  in 


'^  Marri^  a  la  Mode."  The  author 
of  the  "  Diureate"  says,  "  I  remember 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Wilks 
play  Palamede  on  his  first  appearance 
after  his  return  from  Ireland.  He 
spoke  a  prologue  written  by  Farqu- 
har,  and  was  received  with  peat  and 
general  applause,"  The  prologue  bad 
these  lines,  with  reference  to  his  Quit- 
ting Ireland,  and  the  increased  difil- 
culties  of  his  new  position  : — 

"  Void  of  ofFence,  though  not  from  oensore 

free, 
I  left  my  native  isle,  too  kind  to  me ; 
Loaded  with  favoors,  I  was  forced  awmy. 
Loth  to  accept  what  I  could  ne*er  rapay* 
There,  I  could  please;  but  here  my  fuM 

must  end, 
For  hither  none  may  come  to  boast,  bnt 


Improvement  must  be  great,  for  here  I 

find 
Precepts,  examples,  and   new  masters 

kind." 

Cibber  sayj  that,  in  the  part  cf 
Palamede,  Wilks  tell  far  short  of 
Powell,  and  missed  a  large  share  d 
the  loose  humour  of  the  character 
which  the  other  more  happily  hit. 
"  But,"  adds  the  old  pynic,  **  he  vns 
yoimg,  erect,  of  a  pleasing  aspect,  and 
on  the  whole,  gave  the  town  and  the 
stase  sufficient  hoi>e8."  He  soon  e»- 
tabushed  himself  m  |niUlip,.£i?aiir» 
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sapersediug  Powell  in  many  parts, 
and  aggravating  that  vivars pretended 
contempt  into  frantic  jealousy,  work- 
ing up  to  a  challenge.  Wilks  accepted 
the  carlel  of  defiance  with  alacrity, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
paffnacioos  Powell,  who,  finding  he 
Lad  mistaken  his  man,  inst^tly 
backed  out  with  an  apology,  and 
Tented  his  spleen  by  deserting  to  the 
riFal  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
With  superior  natural  advantages  to 
Wilks,  he  suifered  himself  to  l^  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  by  reckless  habits 
and  devotion  to  the  bottle.  He  drank 
himself  to  death  in  1717,  and  for  se- 
veral years  before  had  sunk  into  an 
inferior  grade.  Wilks  never  threw  a 
chance  away.  He  loved  his  art  with 
enthusiasm.  From  the  hour  when  he 
firat  trod  the  boards  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  it  was  his  ruling  passion.  He 
bestowed  equal  pains  on  every  scene 
of  every  part  he  undertook,  reinforc- 
ing his  powers  by  unremitting  study 
and  sobriety.  He  also  possessed  a 
most  tenacious  memory.  He  could 
leam  a  part  by  heart  m  little  more 
time  than  it  took  many  to  read  it,  and 
what  he  had  mastered  he  never  for- 
got Once,  in  a  new  comedy,  he 
complained  to  the  author  that  he 
found  a  crabbed  soliloquy  so  trouble- 
some that  he  wished  it  either  softened 
or  abbreviated.  The  author,  to  make 
the  matter  easy,  struck  the  speech  out 
altogether,  Wilks,  when  he  went  home 
from  the  rehearsal,  felt  so  piqued  at 
such  an  implied  indi^ty  to  his  me- 
mory^  that  he  made  himself  perfect  in 
that  identical  speech,  though  he  knew 
it  was  a  work  of  voluntary  and  pain- 
ful supererogation.  "  I  have  oeen 
astonished,'*  says  Gibber,  "  to  see  him 
swallow  glibly  a  volume  of  froth  and 
inspidity  in  a  new  piece,  which  we 
were  all  sure  could  not  live  above 
three  days."  On  another  occasion  he 
laid  a  wager,  and  won  it,  that  he 
could  repeat  the  part  of  Truewit  in 
Ben  Jonson's  "Silent  Woman,"  which 
consists  of  thirty  theatrical  lengths,  or 
1,260  lines,  without  omitting  or  mis- 
placing a  single  word. 

Durmg  his  residence  in  Ireland, 
Wilks  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  unfortunate  George  Farquhar, 
which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  and  was  continued  to  his  orphan 
daughters.  Farquhar  had  been  en- 
trapped into  a  marriage  with  a  lady, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him. 


and  gave  herself  out  as  an  heiress, 
but  as  it  proved,  she  had  no  more 
estate  than  nis  own,  which  he  jocosely 
said  fell  within  the  circumference  of 
his  hat  But  he  used  her  well,  and 
never  reproached  her  with  the  deceit 
There  is  nothing  recorded  of  Wilks 
more  honourable  to  his  memory  than 
his  conduct  towards  this  ill-starred 
son  of  genius.  In  very  early  youth, 
Farquhar  tried  the  stajge^  in  Dublin, 
without  success,  and  leu  it  in  disgust, 
because,  through  the  unluclnr  mistake 
of  using  a  real  sword  instead  of  a  foil, 
he  dangerously  wounded  a  brother 
actor,  and  was  so  affected  by  the  ac- 
cident, that  he  resolved  never  again 
to  expose  himself  to  a  similar  chance. 
Wilks,  seeing  that  his  talents  pointed 
in  another  dii-ection,  advised  mm  to 
write  plays  instead  of  actins  them^ 
and  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  pre- 
senting him  at  the  same  time  with 
ten  gmneas  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  journey.  This  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  1697.  But  it  was  not  un- 
til Wilks  had  established  himself  in 
the  English  metropolis,  in  1699,  that 
his  influence  obtained  the  repre- 
sentation of  Farquhw^s  first  play* 
"  Love  and  a  Bottle."  The  success  of 
this  secured  the  acceptance  of  "  The 
Constant  Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the 
Jubilee,"  which  came  out  near  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  Farquhar 
wrote  Sir  Harry  Wildair  for  Wilks, 
who  so  admirably  embodied  the 
author's  conception,  that  he  dedicated 
the  plavto  him,  and  said  in  the  pre- 
face, **  When  you  die,  Sir  Harry  may 
go  to  the  Jubilee."  This,  however, 
proved  a  false  prophecy,  for  G^arrick 
i-esuscitated  Sir  Harry  with  great  at- 
traction, was  thought  by  many  to 
equal  the  original  representative,  and 
Mrs.  Woffington  was  generally  pro- 
npimced  superior  to  both.  The  "  Con- 
stant Couple"  had  a  run  of  fifty-three 
nights  on  its  first  production.  The 
irregularities  of  the  play  were  severely 
criticised,  but  the  briUiant  acting  of 
Wilks  bore  down  all  objections,  and 
even  the  scurrilous  Gildon  admitted 
that  no  dramatic  production  ever  did 
such  wonders.  Farquhar  had  three 
benefits  on  account  of  the  unprece- 
dented success.  In  1701  he  product 
a  sequel  to  the  "  Constant  Couple,** 
caUed  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair."  This 
was  the  weakest  or  all  his  plays,  yet 
it  met  with  more  encouragement  than 
tha  "  Inconstant"  (1702^  which  far. 
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excelled  it  in  intrinsic  merit,  although 
palpably  plagiarized  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletchers  "  Wild  Goose  Chase." 
The  comparative  failure  of  the  last 
mentioned  piece,  which  in  time  be- 
came popular,  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
vast  inundation  of  singers  from  Italy, 
tumblers  and  somnambulists  from 
France,  with  dancing  men,  women, 
and  do^  by  which  public  taste  was 
then  vitiated,  and  the  Drury-lane 
company  almost  broke.  Farquhar's 
two  next  productions,  "The  Twin 
Rivals''  and  the  "St^  Coach,"  died 
and  made  no  sign.  ^Hie  "  Recruiting 
Officer,"  produced  in  1706,  kept  the 
stage  until  very  lately,  and  the  ^^Beaux 
Stratagem,"  first  acted  in  1707^  is 
allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  author's 
masterpiece. 

Wilks  played  the  heroes  in  all 
Farquhar's  comedies,  except  the  first, 
and  Farquhar,  it  was  supposed, 
sketched  them,  particularly  Captain 
Plume,  from  himself.  They  are  said 
to  embody  his  own  adventures.  They 
are  invariably  drawn  as  young,  gay, 
rakish  sparks — ^wild,  frolicsome,  and 
free — ^but  honourable,  brave,  and  ac- 
coin))li8hed ;  somewhat  lax  in  moral 
pnictice,  yet  not  depraved  in  princi- 
ple ;  attractive  companions,  without 
t)eiug  altogether  eligible  examples. 
The  licence  of  speech  and  manners  so 
universally  indulged  in  and  sanctioned 
in  that  age,  has  long  given  place  to 
fonn-d  decency,  which  while  it  allows 
no  approach  to  warm  colouring,  keeps 
at  tije  same  respectable  distance  from 
rich  sallies  of  wit  or  entertaining 
adventures.  The  ore  of  genuine 
comedy  is  worked  out  The  world 
has  become  monotonous,  respectable, 
imiform,  and  utilitarian.  Distinc- 
tions are  confounded  or  obliterated. 
There  are  scarcely  any  outward  marks 
of  diflference  between  a  lord  and  his 
butler  or  valet,  his  heir  apparent  or 
the  fashioner  of  his  garments.  The 
duke  dines  at  eight  and  his  tailor 
does  the  same.  A  brown,  green,  or 
blue  coat  in  a  drawing-room  would 
create  nearly  as  much  alarm  as  the 
appearance  of  a  mad  dog.  "  The  age 
is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the 
peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the 
courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe."  Men,  in 
every  class,  think,  speakj  look,  act, 
and  dress  alike.  The  genius  of  Con- 
greve,  Farquhar.  and  Sheridan  would 
rvist  and  moulder  for  lack  of  the 
varied  materials  which,  when  they 


lived,  presented  themselves  in  a 
single  stroll  down  St  James's-street, 
PaU  Mall,  or  Bond-street ;  in  a  drive 
round  the  park ;  an  afternoon's  lounge 
in  a  leading  coffee  or  club  house  ;  a 
visit  to  a  race-course,  a  high  class 
gaming  table,  or  a  fashionable  assem- 
bly. The  most  notorious  "  fast  men  " 
of  the  present  day,  are  feeble  shadom's 
of  the  bucks,  bloods,  rakes,  quizzes, 
fine  gentlemen,  and  petits  m&Ure^ 
eccentricities  of  the  whip,  turf,  and 
hunting  field,  conversationalists  and 
convivialists  who  figure  with  such  in- 
dividual distinctness  in  the  plays, 
novels,  and  periodicals  of  the  last 
century.  Even  the  George  Selwyns, 
Bruramells,  and  Theodore -Hooks  of 
more  recent  days  are  an  extinct  genus. 
The  6or<?«,  nevertheless,  still  flourish 
in  immense  numbers,  and  with  endless 
ramifications.  It  ds  to  be  hoped  we 
are,  as  we  assume  to  be,  better  and 
wiser  than  our  forefathers ;  for,  beyond 
all  question,  we  are  infinitely  more 
dull 

When  Farqnhar's  last  comedy  was 
composed,  in  1 707,  he  had  fallen  into 
despondency,  had  sold  his  commission 
in  the  army  to  pav  his  debts,  and  was 
struggling  with  the  poverty  brought 
on  partly  by  his  own  improvidence, 
ami  in  some  measure  by  a  train  of 
misfortunes  beyond  his  power  to 
re  medy.  Wilks  found  him  one  morn- 
ing in  his  lodgings,  giving  way  to 
despair  and  sinking  into  apathv. 
*' Rouse  yourself,  George,"  he  said; 
"  write  another  play,  and  it  shall  be 
got  up  immediately."  "  Write  ! " 
cried  Farquhar,  starting  from  his 
chair.  ''Is  it  possible  that  a  man 
can  write  common  sense  whose  heart 
16  broken,  and  who  is  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket  1"  The  senti- 
ment finds  an  echo  in  the  remark 
which  Dr.  Johnson  makes  on  Collins, 
the  poet,  when,  tmder  a  similar  pres- 
sure, it  was  suggested  to  him  to 
undertake  a  philosophical  work.  ' '  A 
man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or 
trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not  much 
disposed  for  abstract  meditations  or 
remote  inquiries."  "  Come,  come, 
George,"  Wilks  continued,  banish 
melancholy,  draw  your  drama,  and 
bring  the  sketch  with  you  to-morrow, 
for  I  expect  you  to  dine  with  me. 
But  as  an  empty  pocket  may  cramp 
your  genius  and  dull  your  wit,  I 
desire  you  to  accept  my  mite  ;"  and 
he  presented  him  with  twenty  guineas. 
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The  comedy  was  written,  rehearsed, 
and  acted  within  six  weeks  ;  but  on 
the  third  night,  appropriated  to  his 
benefit,  poor  Farquhar  quitted  this 
world,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  prema- 
turely worn  down  by  disappointed 
hopes  and  the  pressure  of  worldly 
distress.  Wilks  took  charge  of  his 
funeral  expenses,  accepted  cheerfully 
the  l^acy  he  bequeathed  to  him  of  two 
infant  daughter&L  brought  them  up 
carefully,  and  obtained  benefits  for 
both  when  they  were  of  an  age  to  be 
settled  in  the  world. 

Farquhar*s  humour  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  comedies.  It  pervaded 
his  ordinary  acts  and  conversation. 
When  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  Wilks, 
who  visited  him  dailv,  observed  that 
Mrs.  Oldficld  thought  he  had  dealt 
too  freely  with  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Sullen,  in  giving  her  to  Archer  with- 
out such  a  proper  divorce  as  might  be 
a  security  to  her  honour.  "  Oh,"  re- 
plied Farquhar,  with  his  habitual 
vivacity,  "  I  will,  if  she  pleases,  solve 
that  immediately,  by  getting  a  real 
divorce,  marrying  her  myself,  and 
giving  her  vay  bond  that  she  shall  be 
a  realwidow  in  less  than  a  fortnight." 
When  he  was  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  sent  to  a  gentleman  to 
borrow  "  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation."  The  gentleman  sent 
word  that  he  never  lent  any  book  out 
of  his  chambers,  but  if  he  would  come 
there  he  might  make  what  use  he  pleas- 
ed of  it.  Alittle  while  after,  the  owner 
of  the  book  sent  to  borrow  Farquhar's 
bellows,  who  replied—"  I  never  lend 
my  bellows  out  of  my  chambers,  but 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  come  here 
you  may  make  any  use  of  them  you 
like." 

Amongst  the  theatrical  beauties  and 
celebrities  of  the  era  we  are  treating 
of,  we  find  Mrs.  Rogers  frequentlv 
named.  She  was  not  married,  thougn 
in  common  with  several  single  ladies 
on  the  stage,she  assumed  the  matronly 
designation.  Her  rivalry  of  Mrs. 
Oldneld  created  a  memorable  schism 
in  the  dramatic  microcosm,  which 
amused  the  town  for  three  months, 
and  ended  in  her  defeat ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  pass^  in  her  history  is 
her  tendreuoiox  yfWk^  which  created 
the  more  scandal  and  derision,  as,  in 
her  youthful  d^s,  she  professed  pni- 
dery,  and  carried  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  refused  to  act  any  heroine 
who  was  not  immaculate.    In  1697, 


in  an  epilogue  to  a  play  called  "  The 
Triumphs  of  Virtue,  presented  to  her 
as  a  gift,  by  the  anonymous  author, 
she  volunteered  a  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary vestal  vow,  in  the  following 
dogs:reL  "  If  the  ladies  will  smile  on 
me,"  she  said, 

"  1*11  pay  this  dateous  gratitude ;  I'll  do 
That  which  the  play  has  done, — 1*11 

copy  you. 
At  your  own  virtue's  shrine  my  vows 

ni  pay, 
And  strive  to  live  the  character  I  play,'* 

"  Tlie  lady  did  protest  too  much," 
nevertheless,  as  we  find  in  the  sequel 
that  she  capitulated  to  Wilks  after  a 
long   siege.      She   yielded,    finally, 
through  terror  and  compassion.    The 
innamorato  took   to   his   bed,   and 
thought  or  said  he  should  never  leave 
it,  if  she  continued  obdurate.    In  a 
jealous   dispute,   some   time    after. 
Gibber  heard  her  reproach  him  in 
these  words—**  Villain,  did  I  not  save 
your  life  ? "    But  "  violent  delights 
have    violent   ends."      When    tliey 
quarrelled^  and  mutual  regard  hail 
subsided  mto  indifierence   or  hate, 
which  happened  in  due  course,  they 
were  frequently  obliged,  in  the  routine 
of  duty,  to  act  lovers  together,  such 
as    Castalio   and   Monimia,  Jaffier 
and  Belvidera.    The  gentleman  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  becoming  affection,  but  the  lady 
nursed  her  wrath  up  to  such  intensity, 
that,  when  they  exchanged  endear- 
ments in  the  business  of  the  scene, 
she  left  on  his  features  visible  and 
sanguinary  marks  of  her  resentment. 
This,  though  death  to  Wilks,  was 
sport  to  the  audience,  who  soon  became 
alive  to  the  state  or  feeling  between 
them,  and  such  was  the  eagerness  to 
behold  this  lovine  interchange,  that 
plays  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  display  never  failed  to  attract 
a  crowded  house,  and  were  constantly 
in  demand.    In  the  parting  scene  of 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  when  Belvidera 
begs  another  embrace  from  Jaffier, 
as  Tie  is  about  to  leave  her  for  ever, 
the  fair  Rogers  coiled  herself  together 
with  flashing  eyes  and  curved  fingers, 
much  in  the  position  of  the  crouching 
leopardess,  so  graphically  depicted  by 
Madame  Ristori  in  *'  Medea.      As  he 
said,  "This— and  no  more,"  she  rushed 
at  and  hugged  him  fearfully.     At 
"  another,  sure  another  ! "  came  rush 
and  hug  the  second.    At  "  one  for  the 
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tender  babe  you've  taken  such  care 
of,— I'll  give  t  him  truly,"  number 
three,  more  frenzied  than  the  two 
preceding.  "And  now  farewell  for 
ever,'*  number  four,  still  increasing 
in  ardour  :  "  Heaven  knows  for  ever ! 
All  good  angels  guard  thee ! "  and  exit 
the  luckless  Jamer,  hastily,  with  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  less  to 
staunch  his  tears  than  to  hide  from 
the  audience  his  lacerated  lineaments. 
Mrs.  Rogers  either  died  or  left  the 
stage  about  the  year  1719. 

Wilks  was  nearly  nine  years  in 
London,  and  had  firmly  established 
his  position,  before  he  ventured  on 
the  great  touchstone  of  Hamlet,  in 
1706.  Betterton  was  alive,  and 
although  verffin^  towards  seventy, 
still  considered  without  a  rival  in  the 
part.  Wilks  struck  out  new  beauties, 
and,  on  the  whole,  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  although  in  i^articu- 
lar  scenes  he  was  pronounced  inferior 
to  his  predecessor,  he  made  the  play 
so  attractive  that  it  was  frequently 
selected  to  open  the  season  with. 
His  Hamlet  throughout  was  graceful, 
earnest,  and  impressive,  but  occasion- 
ally too  violent  The  soliloquy  on 
death  he  spoke  with  a  serene,  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  and 
a  grave,  restrained  action,  in  fine 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
sentiments.  His  voice  was  not 
always  perfectly  modulated,  but  his 
strong  feeling  was  ever  natural  and 
affecting.  In  the  assumed  madness 
with  Ophelia,  in  which  Gkrrick's 
warmest  admirers  thought  him  too 
boisterous,  Wilks  retained  enough  of 
covered  insanity,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserved  the  feelings  of  a  lover, 
and  the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman.  He 
conveyed  what  Edmund  Eean,  in 
our  own  days,  so  exquisitely  blended, 
—the  pain  he  suffered  himself  while 
compelled  to  inflict  pain  on  a  beloved 
object.  With  the  Queen,  in  the  thii*d 
act,  he  was  all  that  the  author  could 
have  desired.  When  he  presented 
the  pictures,  his  reproaches  were 
tempered  by  filial  reluctance,  and 
when  he  came  to  the  pathetic  excla- 
mation, **  Mother,  for  love  of  grace  ! " 
there  was  something  in  his  manner 
inexpressibly  gentle,  and  yet  over- 
whelminglypersuasive.  He  surpassed 
every  actor  of  his  day  in  delicacy  of 
address  to  ladies,  and  was  scarcely 
equalled,  long  afterwards,  by  Barry 
himself.    ♦♦  To  beseech  gracefully,  to 


approach  respectfully,  to  pity,  to 
mourn,  to  love,  are  the  places,''  says 
Steele  (Tatler,  No.  182),  "wherem 
Wilks  may  be  made  to  shine  with  the 
utmost  beauty."  Soon  after  his 
success  in  Hamlet,  the  same  accom- 
plished critic  termed  him  **  a  perfect 
actor,"  and  **  the  first  of  the  present 
age."  His  greatest  fault  was  a  pro- 
pensity to  perpetual  movement  It 
was  said  of  him,  as  also  of  Garrick, 
that  he  never  could  stand  still.  The 
constant  bustle  of  rakish  comedy 
had  given  an  additional  impulse  to 
his  constitutional  mercorf.  Though 
often  reminded  of  this  blemish,  he 
never  could  entirely  concjuer  it 

One  of  Oarrick's  happiest  passages 
in  Hamlet  was  generally  admitted  to 
be  his  demeanour  with  the  Ghost, 
so  warmly  eulogized  by  Fielding, 
in  honest  Partridge's  amusing  and 
natural  criticism.  Dr.  Johnson  found 
fault  with  this,  in  one  of  his  cyni- 
cal jokes,  saying,  "Sir,  the  fellow 
would  have  frightened  a  letA  ghost" 
Wilks  was  objected  to  as  being  too 
noisy  here,  when  he  should  have  oeen 
subdued  and  awe-struck.  Colley 
Gibber,  accompanied  by  Addison,  on 
the  first  ni^ht,  teUs  us  that  they  were 
both  astonished  at  the  bouncing  man- 
ner in  which  Wilks  deported  himself 
in  this  sqene.  On  another  occasion, 
Booth  reproached  him  with  it  "I 
thought,  Bob,"  said  he,  the  next  day, 
at  rehearsal,  "that  last  night  you 
wanted  to  play  at  fisty-cuffs  with  me : 
you  bullied  that  which  you  ought  to 
nave  revered.  When  I  actd  the 
Ghost  with  Betterton,  instead  of  my 
awing  him,  he  terrified  me.  But  a 
divinity  hung  round  that  man ! "  To 
this  rebuke,  Wilks  replied,  with  his 
usual  modesty,  "Mr.  Betterton  and 
Mr.  Booth  could  always  act  as  they 
pleased  ;  he,  for  his  pait,  must  do  as 
well  as  he  could."  Garrick's  extreme 
terror  with  the  Ghost  exceeded  the 
sublime  until  it  verged  on  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  would  have  been  fatal  in  a 
less  consummate  master  of  his  art,  or 
an  unestablished  favourite.  He  tri- 
umphed where  a  clumsy  imitator 
would  have  failed.  It  was  so  with 
Talma  in  Ducis'  alteration,  when  he 
rushed  on,  heralded  by  loud  shrieks 
from  behind  the  scenes,  fancying 
himself  pursued  by  the  paternal  sha- 
dow, ana  ran,  in  confusion,  agftdnst  the 
chairs  and  tables.  He  wa^  greeted 
by  thunders  of  applaus^Ahen  sach 
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a  natural  conception,  less  delicately 
elaborated,  or  a  doubtftd  prestige  on 
the  part  of  the  actor,  might  nave 
easily  tnmed  the  tide  into  a  flood  of 
laughter. 

Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  sav, 
when  he  determinee  to  test  his  uncle  s 
oime  by  the  "  murder  of  Gonzago," 

"I  have  heard 
That  guilty  creatures,  tittinff  at  a  play y 
Have,  hj  the  very  canning  of  the  scene, 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  prodaimU  their  malefactions.** 

He  alludes  to  a  well-known  story,  re- 
cent in  the  memory  of  the  first  spec- 
tators of  the  tragedy,  and  related  by 
Thomas  Heywocii,  in  his  "Apology 
for  Actors,''  published  in  1612.  The 
Earl  of  Sussex's  comedians  acted  a 
play  called  "  Friar  Francis,"  at  Lynn 
Hegis,  in  Norfolk,  in  1593.  In  this  a 
woman  was  represented,  who,  to  ob- 
tain more  r^tdily  the  company  of  a 
paramour,  murdered  her  husband. 
She  is  brought  on  the  stage  as  haunted 
by  his  ghost  During  the  performance^ 
another  woman,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  was  so  impressed  by  the  feigned 
action,  that  she  shrieked  and  cried 
out,  "  Oh !  my  husband !  my  hus- 
band !'*  Being  questioned,  she  con- 
fessed that)  several  years  before,  she 
had  poisoned  her  husband  imder 
similar  circumstances,  and  that  his 
fearful  image  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
her  in  the  form  of  the  spectre  in  the 
play.  She  was  afterwards  tried  and 
condemned  for  the  fact  For  the  truth 
of  this  story,  Heywood  refers  his 
readers  to  the  judicial  records  of 
Lynn  and  many  living  witnesses. 

A  more  recent  illustration  is  named 
in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
Ross.  A  young  clerk,  whose  follies 
bad  placed  him  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion of  George  Bamewell,  havinff, 
through  the  influence  of  a  Millwood, 
defrauded  his  master  of  ;C200,  was 
taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  in  an  inter- 
view with  his  physician,  Dr.  Bar- 
rowby,  confessea  the  whole  of  the 
rireumstances,  from  a  conscience- 
stricken  feeling  produced  by  seeing 
Robs  and  Mrs.  Pntchard  in  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  Lillo's  tragedy. 
The  doctor  communicated  the  case  to 
the  youth's  father,  who  paid  the  mo- 
ney instantly ;  the  son  recovered,  and 
became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  a 
good  Christian.  In  a  letter  from  Ross 
to  a  friend,  dated  the  20th  of  August, 


1787,  are  these  words :— "Though  I 
never  knew  his  name,  or  saw  him  to 
my  knowledge,  I  had,  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  at  my  benefit  a  note  sealed  up^ 
with  ten  guineas,  and  these  words  : 
'A  tribute  of  gratitude  from  one  who 
was  highly  obliged,  and  saved  from 
ruin,  by  seeing  Mr.  Ross's  performance 
of  (ieorge  BamewelL'"  Dr.  Bar- 
rowby,  with  reference  to  the  incident, 
said  to  Ross,  in  the  greenroom,  **  You 
have  done  some  good  in  your  profes* 
sion— more  perhaps  than  many  a  cler- 
gyman who  preached  last  Sunday." 

During  the  run  of  the  popular 
drama  of  '*  The  Maid  and  the  Mag- 

§ie  "  at  Drury-lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
en  in  1815,  a  servant  girl  in  the  gal- 
lery at  one  of  the  theatres  was  so 
overcome  by  the  natural  pathos  of  the 
actress  who  personated  Annette^  and 
her  protestations  of  innocence,  that 
she  exclaimed,  "  Let  her  go  !  I  stole 
the  spoons,  and  sold  theuL" 

The  test  we  are  treating  of  failed 
once  in  a  signal  instance,  in  the  story 
of  Derby  and  Fisher.  These  were 
two  ^ntlemen  intimately  acquainted. 
The  latter  was  a  dependent  on  the 
former,  who  generously  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  living  suitable  to 
his  birth  and  education.  But  Fisher 
was  base  and  ungrateful.  After  part- 
ing, one  evening,  with  Mr.  Derbv,  at 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  all 
the  usual  marks  of  friendship,  Fisher 
contrived  to  get  into  the  apartments, 
with  an  intent  to  rob  and  murder  his 
benefactor.  This  foul  scheme  he  fully 
accomplished.  For  some  time  no  sus- 
picion fell  on  the  murderer.  He  ap- 
peared as  usual  in  public  places.  Soon 
aften  he  sat  in  a  side- box  during  one 
of  Wilks's  representations  of  Hamilet 
When  the  actor  reputed  the  passage 
which  alludes  to  ^'guilty  creatures 
sitting  at  a  play,"  a  lady,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  dose  to  Fisher,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  of  who 
he  was,  or  premeditation,  turned 
round,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  said,  "I  wish  the  villain  who 
murtlered  Mr.  Derby  was  here !"  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this 
was  the  identical  man.  The  other 
persons  present  in  the  box  declared, 
that  neither  the  speech  of  the  actor, 
nor  the  involuntary  exclamation  of 
the  lady,  made  the  least  external  im- 

{>re8sion  on  the  criminaL  Fisher,  not 
ong  after,  escaped  to  Rome,  where 
he  professed  himself  a  Roman  Oatho-  f 
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lie,  and  obtained  sanctuary.  Richard 
Wilson,  the  landscape  painter,  saw 
and  spoke  to  liim  more  than  thirty 
years  after.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
conoscenti,  and  a  dealer  in  pictures. 

The  heads  of  the  English  actors, 
without  reference  to  the  era  or  coun- 
try of  the  character  represented,  were 
for  a  long  time  enveloped  in  huge, 
full-bottomed  periwigs,  which  shroud- 
ed the  features,  and  gave  a  sameness 
to  the  expression,  approaching  the 
eflfect  of  the  ancient  classical  masks. 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Richard, 
Othello,  Romeo,  Benedick,  or  Mercu- 
tio,  Bajazet  or  Brutus,  Sir  Harry 
Wildair  or  Lothario,  all  presented 
the  same  ponderous  thatching.  The 
fashion  was  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  continued  until 
about  1730,  by  which  time  the  re- 
strained Ramillie,  the  tie,  and  pig-tail, 
superseded  the  heavier  adornment. 
Addison,  Congreve,and  Steele  met  at 
Button's  coffee-house  in  large  flowing, 
flaxen  wigs.  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Gib- 
ber, either  on  or  off  the  stage,  never 
appeared  without  them.  They  figure 
conspicuously  in  everv  portrait  of  the 
time.  Booth  was  a  classical  scholar, 
conversant  with  antique  busts,  coins, 
and  medals.  He  felt  the  false  taste, 
but  was  too  indolent  to  reform  it.  He 
and  Wilks  were  known  to  have  be- 
stowed forty  guineas  each  on  a  wig. 
Betterton's,  as  Hamlet,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  frontispiece  to  that  play 
in  Rowe's  edition,  flowed  down  to  the 
sk  irts  of  his  coat.  Wigs  are  of  ancient 
date.  They  were  first  worn  by  the 
Romans  to  hide  baldness  or  blemish. 
Those  of  the  Roman  ladies  were  fas- 
tened upon  a  caul  of  goatskin.  Fos- 
broke  says  (Encyclopaedia  of  Anti- 
quities), "that  strange  deformity, 
the  judge's  wig,  first  appears  as  a 
general  genteel  fashion  in  the  seven- 
teenth century."  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son  was  the  first  prelate  who  wore  a 
wig,  which  was  then  not  unlike  the 
natural  hair,  and  without  powder.  A 
letter  from  Charles  II.  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  is  still  extant,  in 
which  he  forbids  the  members  to 
wear  periwigs,  smoke  tobacco,  and 
read  their  sermons.  We  are  quite 
certain  that  not  even  a  decree  of  the 
autocratic  Star  Chamber,  had  it  been 
in  existence,  would  have  induced  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  forego  the  luxury  of 
his  pipe ;  and  with  respect  to  the  wis 
interdict,  the  merry  monarch  should 


have  begun  by  repealing  his  own 
"  Rowley,"  the  enormous  dimensions 
of  which  rendered  the  name  generic 
A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  Bowen's  benefit  at 
the  Haymarket,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1710,  when  the  presence  of  four  In- 
dian kings  was  announced  as  the 
leading  attraction.  After  they  had 
been  duly  paraded  to  all  the  sights  of 
London,  a  play  was  advertised  under 
their  especial  patronage.  The  play 
was  '*  Macbeth  ;"  but  Shakespeaxe, 
Booth,  and  Wilks,  on  this  night, 
played  second  fiddles.  The  galleries 
were  crowded  to  suffocation,  to  get  a 
look  at  the  swarthy  monarchs.  The 
curtain  drew  up,  but  the  gods,  who 
had  full  possession  of  the  upper  re- 
gions, raised  an  appalling  yea  of  dis- 
Eleasure.  The  kings  were  not  visi- 
le. "We  came  to  see  the  kings," 
shouted  the  celestials:  "we  have 
paid  our  money  to  see  them,  and  the 
kings  we  will  have ;"  whereupon, 
Wilks,  as  stage  manager,  presented 
himself,  and  assured  them  that  the 
kings,  the  real  stars,  were  in  the 
front  box.  "Put  them  where  they 
can  be  seen,  or  there  shall  be  no 
play,"  roared  the  malcontents.  Wilks 
assured  them  that  he  had  nothing  on 
earth  so  much  at  heart  as  their  giati- 
fication.  Accordinglv,  he  ordered  out 
four  chairs,  and  placed  the  kings, 
with  great  ceremony,  on  the  stage, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  John  Bull, 
who  was  resolved  to  have  what  he 
had  invested  his  shilling  for,  "the 
bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,"  as  he  demanded  and  ob- 
tained on  a  future  and  much  more 
momentous  occasion.  Something  very 
like  a  duplicate  of  this  scene  occun*ed 
in  Dublin  in  1826,  when  Sir  Waltei* 
Scott  made  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
and  came  one  night  to  the  theatre, 
to  eivjoy  his  favourite  pastime,  and 
sat  in  the  centre  of  the  house  with 
his  family,  ensconced  from  the  view 
of  the  galleries,  which  did  not  then, 
as  now,  extend  round  the  full  area  or 
the  audience  part  The  fact  of  bis 
presence  transpired,  and  suddenly  a 
tremendous  uproar  suspended  the 
performance.  Abbott,  the  manager, 
who  was  on  the  stage,  came  down  to 
the  footlights  in  utter  bewilderment, 
and  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.  "Sir  Walter  Scott," 
shouted  five  hundred  voices.  They 
then  demanded  to  see  the  ^gieat  wiz- 
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ard  that  they  mi^ht  give  him  a  cead 
milU  JaUthe,  With  exceeding  com- 
plaisance he  shifted  his  post,  came 
round  to  the  stage-box,  where  the 
Viceroy  UBiiallv  sits  on  command 
nights,  received  a  real  Irish  gratu- 
lation,  made  the  boys  sPSpeecb,  and 
then  was  suffered  to  go  back  again 
under  reiterated  peals  of  applause. 
Is  not  all  this  written  down,  with 
ample  details,  in  Lockhart's  life  of 
his  illustrious  father-in-law  ? 

Wilks*8  natural  benevolence  showed 
itself  on  all  occasions  when  an  oppor- 
tnnity  occurred.    He  was  ever  fore- 
most in  promoting  charitable  objects, 
whether  for  his  own  less  fortunate 
countrymen  and  brethren  of  the  sock, 
or  for  others  who  had  no  immediate 
claim.    He  originated  the  proposal 
by  which  a  benefit  was  granted  to 
assist  the  parishioners  of  St  Martin's- 
in-the-Fields  to  rebuild  their  church, 
and  the  Corinthian  pK>rtico,  so  long 
obscured,  but  now  distinctly  seen  and 
admired,  stands  as  a  monument  of 
dramatic  munificence.    The  wretched 
Savage,  whose  life  has  been  so  elo- 
quenUy  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  re- 
ceived many  tokens  of  Wilks's  gene- 
rosity.   This  reprobate  was  most  pro- 
bably an  impostor  also.     His  idle 
courses  or  ill-fortune  reduced  him  to 
such  distress  that  sometimes  he  slept 
on  a  bulk  in  the  street,  or  was  glad 
to  creep  into  the  theatre  and  seek  a 
dog's  bed  between  the  scenes.    Wilks 
took  him  by  the  hand,  obtained  for 
him  more  than  one  benefit,  and  called 
npon  his  reputed  mother,  Mrs.  Brett, 
formerly  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  to 
rou3e,  if   possible,  her  compassion. 
Such  was  his  insinuating  address  that 
he  actually  extorted  from  her  sixty 
guineas.    She  even  promised  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more,  but,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  bubble  speculations  of 
the  time,  she   soon  lost   so   much 
money  by  the  South  Sea   scheme, 
that  she  made  that  the  excuse  for 
not  keeping  her  word.    At  the  same 
time  she  assuied  Wilks  that  Savage 
was  not  her  son ;  that  he  was  palmed 
iipon  her  for  the  child,  by  Lord  Kivers, 
woich  she  had  put  out  to  nurse,  and 
knew  to  be  dead ;  and  that  she  could 
never  acknowledge  a  pretender  in  the 
character  he  claimed.    This  might  be 
true  or  false ;  it  might'  be  a  real  con- 
nction  or  a  fabricated  excuse.    Her 
^ving  the  money  to  Wilks  has  been 
»et  down  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 


latter.  It  aicounts,  at  the  best,  to 
no  more  than  presumptive  evi- 
dence. Savage's  story  was  generally 
believed,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  ac- 
complished  pleader,  such  as  Wilks, 
might  surely  obtain  sixty  guineas 
from  a  gay  and  wealthy  lady  of  dam- 
aged reputation,  in  the  hope  of  soft- 
ening down  an  enduring  scandal. 
Many  people  have  paid  money  to  get 
rid  of  offensive  charges  of  which  they 
were  innocent.  Why  then  should  not 
the  memory  of  this  ill-conditioned 
woman  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
accorded  to  even  greater  criminals, 
and  which  palliates,  if  it  does  not 
efface,  an  example  of  very  unnatural 
barbiuity,  otherwise  difficult  to  be- 
lieve or  comprehend? 

In  1708  or  9,  Cibber,  Doggett, 
Wilks,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  were  asso- 
ciated in  a  patent,  as  being  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  English 
stage.  Betterton  was  nearly  on  the 
shelf,  and  Booth  had  not  then  reached 
the  eminence  he  afterwards  attained, 
and  which  received  its  pedestal  from 
his  performance  of  Cato,  in  1712.  The 
triumvirate  bought  up  the  lady's  in- 
terest for  a  secured  salary  of  three 
hundred  guineas  per  annum,  and  a 
benefit  clear  of  all  charges.  For 
some  time,  the  new  management 
worked  together  harmoniously  and 
prosperously;  but,  by-and-by,  they  fell 
out,  and  many  of  the  best  actors  left 
them,  and  enlisted  under  rival  ban- 
ners. A  promise  of  increased  salary 
and  promotion  in  parts  was  the  true 
cause  of  their  secession,  and  not  dis- 
like to  Wilks's  tyranny,as  Cibber  avers. 
Ryan  chose  £b  per  week  at  Lincolu's- 
Inn-Fields,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet, 
in  preference  to  Laertes,  and  fifty 
shillings  at  Drury-lane.  Quin  pre- 
ferred the  same  double  pay,  with 
Tamerlane  and  Brutus,  instead  of 
the  Dervise  and  Trebonius.  Wilks 
was  the  Achilles  of  the  confederate 
leaders,  and,  according  to  Cibber,  as 
imperious,  hot-heade<L  and  absolute 
as  that  renowned  fireorand.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  his  temper  was 
warm,  and  his  rule  coercive :  but  he 
was  the  most  popular  of  tne  three 
with  those  who  worked  under  them — 
as  an  officer  is  always  held  in  esteem 
by  the  soldiers,  who,  while  he  makes 
them  do  their  duty,  sets  the  example 
of  punctiliously  performing  his  own. 
Cibber's  heart  was  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  Doggett's  on  the  stock  ex- 
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change;  while  Wilks's  entire  ener- 

fles  were  centred  in  his  profession, 
he  love  of  acting  and  the  enjoyment 
of  popular  applause  were  as  neces- 
sary to  his  existence  as  the  circula- 
tion of  his  blood.  Gibber,  after  main- 
taining that  Wilks's  violence  drove 
Doggett  from  the  stage,  and  forced 
eight  of  their  most  efifective  rank  and 
file  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  makes  a 
labour^  and  Qualified  amende^  as 
follows:— "If,  therefore,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  show  the  temper  of  Wilks 
in  its  natural  complexion,  ought  I 
not,  in  balance  of  his  imperfections,  to 
say,  at  the  same  time,  of  him  that^  if 
he  was  not  the  most  careful  or  judici- 
ous, yet-— as  Hamlet  says  of  the  king, 
his  father — *  take  him  for  all  in  al^ 
he  was  certainly  the  most  diligent, 
most  laborious,  and  most  useful  actor 
that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the  stage 
in  fifty  years." 

Hear,now.  honestprompter  Downes 
(Rocius  Anglicanus)  who  is  quaint  but 
unprejudiced: — "Mr.  Wilkis,  proper 
and  comely  in  person,  of  graceful 
pK)rt,  mien,  and  air ;  void  of  affecta- 
tion; his  elevations  and  cadencies 
just— congruent  to  elocution,  especi- 
ally in  genteel  comedy,  and  not  inferior 
in  tn^edy.  The  emission  of  his 
words  free,  easy,  and  natural ;  com- 
manding alternately  vehement  ap- 
plause and  attentive  silence  in  his 
audience  (I  mean  the  judicious)  ex- 
cept where  there  are  unnatural  rante, 
as— 

*  1*11  mount  the  sky, 
And  kick  tke  gods  like  footballs,  as  I  fly.* 

Ajb  Poet  Durfey  has  it, — 

*  Which  pat  the  voice  to  such  obstreperous 
stretch, 
Requires  the  longs  of  a  smith's  bellows  to 
reach.* 

He  is,  indeed,  a  finished  copy  of  his 
famous  predecessor,  Mr.  Charles 
Hart" 

Wilks  often  regretted  that  in  tra- 
gedy he  had  not  the  full  and  strong 
voice  of  Booth  to  command  and  grace 
his  periods  with.  But  Booth  used  to 
say  that  if  his  ear  had  been  equal  to 
it,  Wilks  had  voice  enough  to  have 
reached  higher  excellence  in  tragedy 
than  he  attained.  In  sorrow,  tender- 
ness, or  resignation,  Wilks  excelled 
Booth;  but  m  the  turbulent  trans- 
ports of  the  heart,  Booth  again  bore 
the  palm,  and  left  all  competition 
behind  him.    Actors  are  not  remark- 


able for  lauding  each  other.  Garrick 
qualified  his  warmest  eulogiums  with 
such  drawbacks  as,  "Well,  now — ^yes ; 
it  wasgood,  but  still,"  &a  Of  King's 
Lord  Ogleby,  he  said,  "  A  clever  piece 
of  acting,  certainly,  but  not  exactly 
my  Lord  Ogleby.'^  The  Kembles 
praised  no  one  but  themselves.  John 
said  of  Edmund  Eean^  "This  strange 
little  man  is  painfully  in  earnest;" 
and  Charles  said  of  Young,  "  There's 
the  great  Zanga  of  the  day  for  you  I" 
Macready  sneered  at  Edmund  Eean, 
and  Edmilnd  Eean  called  Macready 
a  humbug.  Bowton  refused  to  sul>- 
Bcribe  when  a  goblet  was  voted  to 
Eean  for  his  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and 
said  it  ought  to  be  given  to  Joe  Man- 
den  for  his  Marall.  "You  may  cup 
Mr.  Eean  if  you  like,"  he  added, 
"  but  you  shall  not  bleed  me."  He 
wanted  to  play  Sir  Giles  himself, 
which  he  asserted  was  a  comic  cha- 
racter, and  never  rested  until  the 
committee  gave  the  town  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eigoying  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  Shylock.  They  tittered  through- 
out, but  the  mirth  reached  its  clii^ 
when  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  two 
attendant  Jews,  in  the  trial  scene,  on 
being  told  that  he  must  "presently 
become  a  Christian."  Bowton  also 
undervalued  Farren's  Lord  Ogleby, 
which  he  fancied  he  could  hit  off 
more  delicately,  while  nature  with 
her  own  hand  had  stereotyped  him 
for  Mr.  Sterling.  Such  are  the  va- 
garies of  genius,  blinded  by  vanity, 
which  are  equally  mournful  and  un- 
accountable. Wilks  did  sometimes 
praise  Booth,  but  Booth  was  never 
Known  to  commend  Wilks.  He  even 
disparaged  him  in  Sir  Harry  Wildair. 
Cibber  says,  satirically,  "If  the  judg- 
ment of  the  crowd  were  infallible,  if 
applause  and  full  houses  are  true  testa 
of  merit,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  re- 
duced to  allow  that  the  "Beggar's 
Opera,"  was  the  best  written  play, 
and  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  as  Wilis 
played  it,  the  best  acted  part  ti^at 
ever  our  English  theatre  had  to  boast 
of." 

Buring  Booth's  inabiliiy  to  act, 
which  lasted  from  1729  until  his 
death  in  1733,  Wilks  was  called  upon 
to  play  two  of  his  parts,  Jaffier  and 
Lord  Hastings.  Booth  was,  at  times, 
in  all  other  respects,  except  his  inabi- 
lity to  go  on  the  stage,  in  good  health, 
and  went  amongst  the  players  for  his 
amusement    Uuriodtj  drew  him  to 
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the  theatre  when  Wilks  acted  these 
characters,  in  which  he  had  himself 
appeared  with  uncommon  lustre.  All 
the  world  admired  Wilks,  except  his 
brother  manager.  Amidst  the  repeat- 
ed bursts  of  applause  he  elicited. 
Booth  sat  in  gloomy  silence. 

In  1721,  Dryden*s  tragedy  of  "  Au- 
nmgzebe,"  was  reproduced  with  a 
powerful  cast,  and  commanded  five 
repetitions.  Wilks,  Booth,  Mills, 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  Mrs.  Porter  sus- 
tained the  principal  parts.  Booth 
subdued  the  savage  fierceness  of  Mo- 
rat  purposely,  fie  was  considered 
tame  because  he  slurred  some  of  the 
bombastic  rant  by  which  the  charac- 
ter is  disfigured.  Wilks  won  superior 
credit  in  Aurungzebe,  pjarticularly  in 
the  speech  on  the  vicissitudes  and 
disappointments  of  life,  jperhaps  the 
best  specimen  we  have  of  the  rhym- 
ing, tragic  verse,  so  much  the  fashion 
of  Dryden's  day,  which  he  freely  in- 
dulged and  defended  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poetry."  The  lines  are 
little  remembered  now,  and  are  worth 
revival,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  as  a  sample  of  an  obsolete 
style  :— 

"  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 

Yet,  fooFd  with  hope,  men  favour  the 
deceit; 

Trnst  on,  in  hopes  to-morrow  will  repay ; 

To-morrow*8  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 

Lies  more,  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be 
bles8*d 

With  newer  joys,  cuts  ofif  what  we  pos- 
sessed. 

Strange  cozenage !  None  would  live  past 
years  again — 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  still  re- 
main; 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  look  to  receive 

What  the  first  sprightly  runnings  cannot 
give. 

I'm  tir'd  of  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 

Which  fools  US  young,  and  beggars  us 
when  old." 

Addison  pronounced  these  lines  the 
best  in  the  play,  and  equal  to  many 
celebrated  passages  in  Shakespeare. 
Dr.  Johnson  considered  the  reply  of 
Xornmahul,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  as  equal  in  poetry,  and 
superior  in  logic : — 

" Tis  not  for  nothing  that  we  life  pursue: 
It  pays  our  hopes  with  something  ever 

new. 
Each  day's  a  mistress  unenjoy*d  before ; 
Like  travellers,  we  are  pleas'd  with  «^«»^ 

thing  more. 


Did  you  but  know  what  jojrs  your  way 

attend, 
You  would  not  hurry  to  your  journey's 

end." 

Wilks  waa  fortunate  in  orginal 
parts,  the  great  stepping  stones  of 
every  actor's  career.  In  his  favourite 
line  of  high  comedv,  in  addition  to 
Farquhar's  Archers,  Mirabels,  Plumes, 
and  Wildairs,  enough  of  themselves 
to  make  a  rising  actor,  he  had  Carlos 
in  "  Love  makes  a  Man,"  Sir  Charles 
Easy  in  the  "Careless  Husband," 
Clerimont  in  the  "  Tender  Husband," 
Careless  in  the  "Double  Gallant," 
Don  Felix  in  the  "Wonder,"  and 
Sir  George  Airy  in  the  "  Busy  Body." 
The  latter  he  considered  much  below 
his  mark,  and  the  whole  play  so  milk- 
and-waterish,  that  he  threw  down  his 
part  at  rehearsaL  and  exclaimed  that 
no  audience  could  endure  such  stuff 
for  half  an  hoiu-.  His  best  efforts  in 
tragedy  were  Hamlet,  Castalio,  Jaf- 
fier,  Edgar,  Macduff,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  gave  great  import- 
ance to  the  short  part  of  Bucking- 
ham in  "Henry  the  Eighth,"  and 
was  much  admired  in  Mark  Antony. 
In  Lord  Townly  ("Provoked  Hus- 
band"), produced  m  1728,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  unequalled, 
even  by  G^arrick  or  Barry.  In  the 
last  scene,  with  Lady  Townly,  when 
he  reproaches  her  with  her  faults,  de- 
termines on  a  separation,  and  finally 
forgives  her  on  repentance,  he  ming- 
led a  refined  tenderness  with  his  anger 
which  moved  the  audience  to  tears, 
and  produced  an  effect  that  no  subse- 
quent representative  has  ever  reached. 
The  history  of  this  comedy,  the  joint 
production  of  Cibber  and  Vanburgh. 
is  curious.  Gibber's  enemies,  who  had 
not  forgiven  the  success  of  tne  "  Non- 
juror," were  determined  to  damn  the 
"  Provoked  Husband,"  and  they  nearly 
succeeded.  The  interruptions  were 
numerous ;  and,  during  the  fourth  act, 
the  hisses  so  preponderated  that  the 
actors  paused,  ana  with  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  overpowering  the  storm. 
The  next  day  the  papers  unanimously 
announced  a  failure.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  inherent  vitality  of  the 
piece,  that  it  was  acted  for  twenty- 
eight  successive  nights,  and  left  off  to 
a  receipt  of  ;£140,  which  could  not  be 
said  of  any  new  play  throughout  the 
preceding  fifty  years.  The  "Provoked 
Husband"  is  still  on  the  acting  list, 
despite  the  utter  revolutions  of  times 
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and  manRer&  and  the  coarseness  of 
the  comic  characters.  Sir  Francis 
Wronghead*8  account  of  his  saying  ay 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
should  have  said  no^  is  a  ricn  stroke  of 
humour,  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  an  anecdote  which  Bur- 
net relates  of  Harley,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  was  a  personal  fa- 
vourite with  Charles  the  Second.  On 
some  important  question  he  voted  in 
opposition  to  the  (Jourt,  for  which  the 
King  chid  him  severely.  The  next 
day  he  trimmed,  and  voted  as  his 
Majesty  wished.  The  King  took 
notice  of  it  at  night,  and  said,  com- 
placently, "  You  were  not  against  me 
to-day."  "  No,  Sir,"  said  Harley,  "  I 
was  against  my  conscience  to-day." 
This  was  so  drily  delivered  that  the 
King  laughed  heartily,  and  the  joke 
furnished  conversation  for  some  time 
after. 

In  1732,  his  last  season,  Wilks  ap- 
peared as  Lord  Modely,  in  the 
"  Modish  Couple,"  and  as  Bellamont 
in  the  "  Modem  Husband,"  two  ^y 
men  of  fashion  in  new  plays.  He 
still  retained  his  youthful  parts,  and 
acted,  for  the  last  time,  Carlos,  in  the 
"Mistake,"  on  the  16th  of  May,  the 
concludingnight  of  the  regular  season, 
four  months  only  before  his  death. 
He  never  appears  to  have  contem- 
plated retirement,  and  may  literally 
be  said  to  have  died  in  harness.  Even 
when  his  physical  powers  exhibited 
the  inroads  of  time,  his  elasticity  of 
spirit  soared  above  lx)dily  decay,  and 
to  the  last  his  eye  sparkled,  his  st^p 
bounded,  and  his  genius  flashed  when 
he  faced  the  footlights  and  listened 
to  the  never-failing  applause.  Such 
are  the  excitements  which  enable  en- 
thusiastic actors  to  forget,  for  the  mo- 
ment, gout,  rheumatism,  or  lumbago, 
and  to  rise  victorious  over  the  thou- 
sand enfeebling  ailments  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Davies  writes  ^— "  In  *  Love 
for  Love,'  I  saw  Wilks,  m  his  old  age, 

glay  Valentine  with  all  the  spirit  and 
re  of  youth."  An  eminent  critic, 
speaking  of  this  great  artist,  in  1729, 
said,  "Whatever  he  did  upon  the 
stage,  let  it  be  ever  so  trifling^  whether 
it  consisted  in  putting  on  his  gloves, 
looking  at  his  watch,  lolling  on  his 
cane,  or  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff— every 
movement  was  marked  with  such  an 
ease  of  breeding  and  manner — every 
thing  told  so  strongly  the  involuntary 
motion  of  a  gentleman,  that  it  was 


impossible  to  consider  the  chaiscter 
he  represented  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  reality.  But,  what  was  still 
more  surprising,  that  person  who 
could  thus  delight  an  audience  by  the 

fiety  and  sprightlinessof  his  manner, 
met  the  next  day  in  the  street, 
hobbling  to  a  hackney  coach,  seem- 
ingly so  enfeebled  by  axe  and  infinni* 
ties  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  him 
to  be  the  same  man." 

Robert  Wilks  died  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1732,  and  according  to 
the  three  given  dates  of  his  birth, 
aged  either  sixty-seven,  sixty-six,  or 
sixty-two.  He  was  interred  in  the 
church-yard  of  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him  by  his  widow.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  buried  at  mid- 
night, to  avoid  ostentation  ;  yet  this 
peculiar  honour  was  paid  to  his  me- 
mory, that  the  gentlemen  of  the  choir 
belonging  to  the  royal  chapel  came 
voluntarily  and  performed  an  anthem 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  Wilks  was 
thrice  married,  and  always  imambi- 
tiously,  from  aflection  rather  tiian 
interest.  His  second  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Knapton,town  clerk  of  South- 
ampton and  Steward  of  the  New 
Forest  Respectable  fortunes  had  been 
left  to  this  lady  and  her  two  sisters, 
but,  through  some  mismanagement, 
they  were  lost,  and  the  three  were 
compelled  to  work  as  dressmakers  for 
a  livelihood.  The  second  Mrs.  Wilks 
bore  him  eight  children,  who  all  died 
in.  infancy.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Frances,  by  his  first  wife,  married  a 
Captain  Price  ;  she  also  died,  of  small 
pox,  before  she  was  twenty,  and  in 
the  same  year  with  hermother-in-law, 
1714.  After  remaining  a  widower  for 
seven  years,  Wilks  united  himself  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Fell,  relict  of  Charles  Fell, 
Esq.,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Lanca- 
shire, who  survived  him.  She,  tooL 
was  in  reduced  circumstances,  and 
had  to  maintain  herself  and  children 
by  the  needle.  Wilks  having  bought 
some  linen  for  shirts,  requested  an 
acquaintance  to  get  them  made  by  a 
good  sempstress,  and  they  were  given 
to  Mrs,  FelL  When  half-a-doien  were 
sent  home,  Wilks  was  so  pleased  with 
the  niceness  of  the  work  thai  he  re- 
quested the  gentlewoman  to  bring  the 
remainder  herself.  This  she  did,  and 
an  acquaintance  thereupon  com- 
menced which  wound  up  in  a  happy 
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marriage.  Not  long  aft€r,  a  friend 
asked  him  how,  with  his  position  and 
means,  he  could  sacrifice  himself  to  a 
woman  who  had  nothing.  The  repl^ 
was  characteristia  "Sir,  as  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  give  me  a 
competency  sufficient  to  maintain  my- 
self and  a  family,  could  I  do  better 
than  take  to  my  arms  an  amiable  and 
virtuous  lady  who  wanted  that  bless- 
ing ?  Love  was  the  only  motive  that 
prompted  me,  and  the  circumstances 
she  was  in  rather  serve  to  increase 
my  affection  ;  and  as  I  am  fully  con- 
convinced  our  regard  is  reciprocal, 
there  will  benoroom  for  complaint  on 
either  side.  I  shall  look  upon  her 
children  as  my  own  ;  they  shall  want 
nothing  that  is  desirable,  nor  am  I 
under  any  apprehension  of  tlieir  not 
discharging  a  filial  duty  to  me,  since 
they  have  been  educated  in  the  best 

Erinciplea"  By  his  last  will  he  left 
is  widow  sole  executrix  and  legatee, 
bequeathing  to  her  all  he  possessed, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  house, 
plate,  and  furniture,  in  Bow-street, 
and  his  interest  in  a  new  patent, 
dating  from  the  1st  of  September, 


1732.  Wilks  seems  to  have  carried 
his  generosity  too  far.  A  man  who, 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  been 
in  the  receipt  of  £1,000  per  annum 
should  have  realized  enough  to  leave 
his  widow  in  a  more  affluent  condi- 
tion. The  London  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1732,  said— "The case  of  Mrs. 
Wilks  deserves  the  utmost  concern. 
The  humane  temper  and  universal 
benevolence  of  her  late  husband  left 
her  little,  besides  her  share  in  the 
patent,  lor  her  support" 

We  here  close  our  memoir  of  Robert 
Wilks,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
many  admirable  qualities  as  a  man, 
and  to  have  ranked  justly  amount 
the  greatest  actors  of  his  age.  His 
fame  stood  higher  with  his  contem- 
poraries than  it  does  with  posterity. 
But  living  estimation  is  of  more  value 
to  the  object  of  it  than  posthumous 
praise  ;  it  smooths  the  rough  paths  of 
life,  encourages  the  labourer  in  his 
task,  assures  nim  that  he  toils  not  in 
vain,  and  gives  him  payment  in  sub- 
stantial cash  rather  than  in  doubtM 
promissory  notes. 
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•^Inoenuas  didiscisse,"  &c,  is  a 
proverb,  the  exceptions  to  which 
would  outweigh  the  rule  when  applied 
to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  authors 
by  profession.  The  uncomplimentary 
remarks  of  politicians  and  rival  haber- 
dashers on  each  other,  want  colour 
when  placed  beside  those  that  issue 
from  the  pens  of  novelists,  dramatists. 
and  literary  critics.  The  will  and 
venom  of  the  first  two  classes  may  be 
as  strong  to  inflict  annoyance,  but  the 
vehicle  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  Were 
the  contest  to  be  carried  on  viva  voce, 
they  would,  doubtless,  acquit  them- 
selves effectively ;  but  in  stereotyping 
what  should  be  given  off  in  earnest 
beat,  the  animus,  the  zest,  and  the 
aroma,  are  lost ;  and  the  lilera  scripta, 
though  bitter,  is  as  flat  as  soda-water 
when  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped. 
Bob  Acres  was  sensible  of  this  in- 
herent defect  in  a  written  challenge, 
when  he  begged  leave  of  Sir  Lucius 
to  be^  his  warlike  missive  with  an 
oath.  But  your  man  of  letters  is 
more  accustomed  to  ease  his  mind 
and  heart  by  the  pen  than  the  tongue ; 

TOIfc  Uan.— KG.  OCCLXXV. 


and,  consequently,  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  his  invective  pro<luce  the! 
combined  effect  of  the  painting  and 
the  varnish  of  a  stirring  subject,  or 
the  mingled  flavour  of  grape  juice  and 
carbonic  acid  in  champagne. 

There  occasionally  occur  among  our 
men  of  letters  some  pretty  fencing 
matches,  but  they  want  the  airiness 
and  pungency  of  the  little  contro- 
versies that  arise  among  their  breth- 
ren of  the  palette  and  the  steel  pen 
in  Paris.  On  our  side  the  Manche  it 
is  a  battle  of  broad-swords  or  clubs  ; 
on  the  other,  the  fight  is  waged  with 
feather-tipped  arrows,  sharp-pointed, 
swift,  ana  sure. 

Whatever  auarrels  the  mere  man  of 
letters  may  have  to  maintain,  the 
number  is  insiipiificant  compared  with 
the  hostile  affairs  of  those  who  ap- 
point themselves  arbiters  in  mat- 
ters political  or  literary.  And  as  no 
Parisian  sets  any  value  on  his  incog- 
nito, the  idea  of  "  battle  and  conflict" 
cannot  be  absent  a  moment  from  the 
critic's  mind  when  penning  his  charge. 

Alphonse  Karr  kept  literary  people 
82 
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and  those  in  authority  in  hot  water, 
from  about  1839  to  the  Revolution  of 
February,  by  the  monthly  issue  of 
his  "  Gu^pes'*  (wasps).  The  separate 
subjects  were  headed  by  different 
portions  of  this  insect — here  the  head, 
there  a  wing,  then  a  leg,  &c.  The 
cover  of  one  livraison  was  illustrated 
by  a  scene  in  a  court,  with  Karr  as 
plaintiff,  and  his  editenr  (publisher) 
as  defendant  Tlie  magistrate,  holding 
a  large  wasp  by  the  leg,  and  wielding 
a  broad-bladed  scimitar,  is  about  to 
separate  the  animal  and  give  a  wing 
and  its  appurtenances  to  each  pleader. 
The  ambitious  and  ill-tempered  Emile 
de  Girardin,  in  the  Presse,  and  Jules 
Janin  in  the  Debate,  galled  many  a 
nervous  novelist,  and  more  than  one 
duel  ensued.  In  one  of  these  Armand 
Carrell  of  the  NatioTial,  was  slain  by 
Girardin  the  Great,  the  inventor  of 
nionster  placards.   Alexander  Dumas 

S>80  teste)  was  a  grand  feature  in 
th  revolutions.  Madame  Dudevant 
carried  pistols  in  the  pocket  of  her 
paletot  auringthe  royal  ^ectment  of 
1848. 

Eugene  Jacquot,  of  Mirecourt  in 
Lorrame,  having  suffered  many  pri- 
vations incident  to  the  life  of  an  un- 
known writer,  presents  the  manuscript 
of  "  Marion  de  Lorme"  to  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Presse,  who  inclines  to  re- 
ceive it,  if  he  consents  to  subscribe 
**  Alexander  Dumas"  at  the  end  of 
^ach  feuilleton.  Even  hunger  cannot 
bend  his  8i>irit  to  such  a  degradation. 
So  he  carries  his  copy  to  the  offices 
Qf  other  papers,  but  finds  one  occu- 
pied by  ^*  Les  Medicis  "  another  by 
"tJne  Fille  du  Regentj^'  and  the  next 
by  "La  Guerre  des  Femmes,'*  and 
all  believed  to  be  written  by  Dumas. 
Maddened  by  distress  and  resentment, 
he  composes  and  gets  printed,  in  a 
few  days,  "  La  Fabrique  des  Romans, 
Alexre  Dumas  et  Cie.,"  in  which  he 
^portions  most  of  Dumas'  stories  to 
Fiorentino,  Paul  Meurice,  MallefiUe, 
Auguste  Maquet,  Couilhac,  &c 

This  is  more  than  the  dark  and  hot 
blood  of  the  Great  Alexander  can 
bear.  He  brings  Eugene  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  gets  him  im- 
prisoned for  fifteen  days,  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  public  beiujo;  enturely  with 
the  prisoner,  and  the  judge  giving  as 
little  satisfaction  as  the  law  would 
Dermit  to  the  plaintiff!  Durmg  his 
t)>roed  repoeebe  prepares  another  rod 
fbr  bSa  op|ire68<n',  a&d  soooiges  him. 


and  Emile  de  Girardin,  Ei^ne  Sne, 
Louis  Veron,  and  others  of  the  sen- 
sational and  irreli^ous  school,  looking 
on  his  occasional  imprisonments  with 
supreme  indifference  The  years 
1855,  *6,  and  '7,  witnessed  the  chief 
issue  of  the  Contemporaines,  in  which 
he  lauded  with  considerable  justice 
many  living  literary  celebrities,  and 
belaboured  others  without  the  slight- 
est compunction.  Though  a  sincere 
Churchman,  and  moral  h€ad  of  a 
family,  he  nandled  Proudhon,  as  to 
personal  character,  with  much  gentle- 
ness, and  had  sundry  good  words  to 
say  for  Paul  de  Kock,  who,  while 
meandering  along  his  slippery  path, 
and  attended  by  sundry  disreputable 
characters,  never  gave  utterance  to 
unseemly  language  against  religion 
or  its  ministers.  Among  those  on 
whom  he  was  most  severe—Girardin. 
Dumas,  and  Eugene  Sue— he  classed 
VeuiUot,  the  religious  champion 
par  excellence^  thus  proving  that  he 
was  no  mere  partizan.  He  implied 
that  Dumas,  high  talk  notwithstand- 
ing, had  little  personal  courace,  and 
presented  a  couple  of  his  duels  pour 
rire  in  a  very  laughable  light 

It  being  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  few  details  concerning  some  of  the 
literary  celebrities  that  fioorished 
during  the  period  here  introduced — 
to  speak  more  definitely,  from  the 
revolution  of  July  to  the  issue  of 
"  Les  Contemporaines,"  we  resume 
the  subject  of  Alphonse  Karr,  already 
introduced. 

This  eccentric  and  clever  noveUst 
was  l)om  in  Munich,  in  1808,  where 
his  parents,  who  had  been  settled  in 
Pans  since  1802,  were  on  a  visit 
Henri  Karr,  his  father,  a  German  by 
birth,  was  a  distinguished  musidaiL 
employed  by  the  great  house  of  Erard 
to  make  their  pianos  exhibit  their 
fine  Qualities,  auring  the  visits  of 
intending  purchasers.  During  his 
stay  with  them  he  contended  for  the 
honour  of  the  house  against  ThaJberg; 
and  when  that  great  musician  ceased, 
"  to  the  brilliant  harmony  to  which 
the  visitors  had  just  been  listening, 
succeeded  sweet  and  limpid  variations 
on  the  air  so  well-known — //  pUuL 
il  pleuty  bergBre,  Henri  Karr  had 
skilfully  chosen  this  theme,  which  the 
wondenul  perfection  of  the  upright 
piano  enabled  him  to  render  with  toe 
most  ezqoisite  delicftc^.  Ton  would 
hare  called  it  a  diower  ct  petrii,  ft 
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cascade  of  diamonds.  Never  did  the 
thrillings  of  the  nightingale  more 
deliciously  wake  the  echoes  of  the 
evening  when  the  orange  trees  are  in 
flower,  when  the  breeze  is  warm,  and 
when  the  bright  stars  sparkle  in  the 
deep  axure." 

Marie  Louise  intended  to  decorate 
him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  but  Waterloo  prevent^  that 
and  many  other  things.  It  was  con- 
ferred on  his  son  Alphonse,  in  1842, 
but  he  at  once  attached  it  to  his 
father's  coat,  and  there  it  remained 
till  his  death  in  the  following  year. 

Alphonse's  career  at  school  was 
wayward*  enough.  He  would  not 
attend  to  the  ordinary  lessons  in 
Sallust,  or  Virgil,  or  Xenophon,  but 
would  earnestly  study  other  classic 
authors,  or  perhaps  passages  in  those 
school-books,  but  not  the  lessons  ap- 
pointed for  the  day.  Caboche,  his 
teacher,  often  espying  him  intent  on 
some  book  in  business  hours,  would 
make  a  descent  on  it,  hoping  to  secure 
one  of  the  disreputable  romances  of 
Pigault  Lebrun  or  CrebiUon  Fils,  but 
would  find  instead^  a  copy  of  Clau- 
dian,  Terence,  Horace,  or  Tibullus. 
Detentions  in  abundance  were  his  lot, 
but  his  pockets  were  full  of  the  Latin 
poetSj  and  he  laughed  at  confinement. 

Bemg  appointed  regent  of  a  class 
in  the  College  Bourbon  soon  after  the 
days  of  July,  the  overseer  began  to 
find  little  scholastic  duty  achieved  in 
the  division,  though  there  was  an 
absence  of  turbulence,  and  on  ^y 
unexpected  visit  he  found  a  general 
air  of  attention  ^rvading  the  desks. 
To  find  the  solution  of  the  enigma  he 
resorted  to  an  expedient  more  frequent 
in  French  than  English  novels — ap- 
plied his  ear  to  the  key- hole.  The 
young  teacher  was  delivering  a  lec- 
ture, and  this  is  the  portion  that  was 
beard  by  the  astonished  listener  : — 

"  *  We  fSnd  agreat  analogy  between  Lucian, 
author  of  the  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  and 
one  of  the  great  writers  of  whom  France  is 
justly  proud:  I  speak  of  Voltaire.  We 
remark  in  the  Greek  author  the  same  finesse, 
the  same  excellence,  the  same  force  of  irony. 
Yon  are  yet  too  young  to  have  read  Voltaire. 
What  do  I  see?  Many  of  you  shaking 
jroor  heads.*  '•  Eh  !  what  confounded 
amphigovri  (rambling  discourse)  is  he  dar- 
ing to  deUver  to  the  pupils?'  murmured  tha 
indiscreet  censor,  with  his  ear  still  applied 
to  tiie  key-hole.  '  It  is  only  right,  my 
firieada,*  added  the  orator,  <  to  convinoe 


SS3 


yon  of  the  truth  of  the  parallel  I  have  an- 
nounced. Before  explaining  the  first  *  Dia- 
logue of  the  Dead,'  we  must  read  together 
one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  giant-litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth  century.    This  tale 

is    called' 'Eh,   parbleu  !'  said  the 

listener,  *  this  is  becoming  too  strong.'  ** 

So,  without  disturbing  the  interest- 
ing exposition,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  superior:  and  the  self-willed  **w- 
gent  of  the  fifth"  found  that  he  could 
not  with  impunity  turn  aside  from 
the  programme  of  official  studies  to 
read  the  stories  of  Voltaire  to  his 
pupils. 

Karr  Senior  was  veiy  much  cha- 
grined at  his  son's  rupture  with  the 
university ;  and  as  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  delivering  lectures  of 
a  normal  and  edifying  character,  the 
paternal  purse  was  closed,  and  he 
betook  himself  to  a  garret  in  the 
Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor,  and  the 
composition  of  poetic  tales.  He  had 
a  comrade  nearly  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  their  furniture  consisted  of  one 
bed,  one  deal  table,  and  two  chairs. 
Each  acted  servant  in  tum^  and  per- 
formed courses  in  the  morning  for  the 
purchase  of  bread,  groceries,  and 
sausages,  and  for  making  a  provision  of 
water  from  the  next  fountain.  Oc- 
casionally when  the  sun's  rays  roused 
them  to  action,  he  who  had  eojoyed 
the  dignity  or  master  the  previous 
day,  would  fancy  he  had  .acted 
slave,  and  a  laughable  contest  would 
ensue  before   he  set  forth  on   his 


They  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
lodger  of  the  floor  underneath  whose 
delight  lay  in  blowing  melancholy 
music  from  a  flute  the  long,  loner 
hours  of  the  day.  They  expostulated 
with  him  to  no  purpose.  So  Al- 
phonse, one  day  that  his  chum  hap- 
pened to  be  away,  commissioned 
an  Auvergnat  water-carrier  to  fetch 
up  a  few  tubs  of  water,  and  empty 
them  on  the  floor.  This  being  ae^ 
complished  he  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  amused  himself  making^  casts 
with  a  fishing  line  on  the  diminish- 
ing lake.  The  notes  from  the  next 
floor  began  to  exhibit  alarm,  then 
ceased  altogether,  and  the  melomaniac 
rushing  up  stairs  exclaimed — 

"Monsieur,  Monsieur,  it's  outra- 
geous !  The  water  is  coming  down  oi^ 
me  in  streams." 

''  That's  no  coneem  of  mlB<'  said 
his  tormentor.     '*  Yoh  delight  in 
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playing  on  the  flute,  I  in  fishing  with 
a  line  ;  each  to  his  taste  !*'* 

At  last  our  man  charged  with  two 
bundles  of  poetry  presented  himself  to 
Henri  de  Latouche,  of  the  Figaro,  He 
took  the  smaller  packet,  and  printed 
it,  desiring  the  author  to  bring  some 
pT06e  either  in  literature  or  politics. 
Karr  dejparted  in  joy,  reduced  his 
poetic  tale  to  honest  prose,  and  headed 
thu  chapters  with  German  Quatrains 
to  whieh,  after  the  example  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  appended  the  names 
of  Croethe,  Schiller,  &c.  It  received 
public  favour  at  once,  and  some  ill- 
natured  critics,  annoyed  at  the  sud- 
den success  of  a  man  without  a  name, 
^htin^ly  declared  that  the  only 
good  thmgs  in  the  book,  were  the 
extracts  from  the  Crerman  poets. 
Here  was  the  ball  at  the  foot  of  the 
young  novelist  He  challeuged  his 
detractors  to  produce  the  originals  in 
any  German  collection,  and  too  late 
they  became  aware  of  the  trap  laid 
for  them.  Unhappily  we  can  praise 
only  the  evident  talent  by  which  this 
his  first  novel  was  distinguished.  The 
subject  was  a  painful  one,  and  some 
of  the  situations  are  such  as  should 
never  be  selected  for  description. 

His  sudden  elevation  had  an  inju- 
rious eflect  on  our  poet-romancer,  and 
Boon  he  could  enjoy  no  happiness  ex- 
cept when  finding  himself  or  his 
works  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Diqito  momtran  was  his  ambition, 
and  this  mental  defect  soon  began  to 
affect  his  writings.  The  spirit  of  his 
stories,  at  first  frank  and  joyous, 
became  false,  affected,  and  lifeless. 

His  modes  of  life  and  his  personal 
appearance  now  occupied  all  his  at- 
tention. Leaving  his  comrade  he 
took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  Tronchet, 
where  a  mat  did  duty  for  chair,  bed, 
and  writing-table.  He  is  belied  if  he 
did  not  receive  his  literary  friends 
in  a  scarlet  dressing-gown,  and  a  cap 
a-la-Henry  VIII.,surmounted  by  three 
peacock's  feathers.  Attending  a  re- 
presentation at  the  theatre,  be  as- 
tonished the  actors  and  audience 
by  a  suit  of  deepest  black,  and  a 
maguificent  fireman^s  helmet  encircl- 
ing his  curiously-formed  head. 

His  ordinary  promenades,  how- 
ever, were  achieved  in  the  habiliment 


of  a  circus-rider — doe-skin  panta- 
loons, riding  frock,  with  large  silver 
buttons,  stage-boots,  and  whip.  By 
way  of  variety  he  would  at  times 
assume  a  blouse^  tattered  velvet 
trousers,  ouvrier's  cap,  and  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  traverse  tea  gardens  and 
Guinguettes.  It  delighted  him  be- 
yond measiu'e  to  hear  the  frequenters 
of  these  cheap  places  of  amusement, 
cnr  out  to  one  another,  "  Oh,  here's 
M.  Alphonse  Karr !"  Finding  that 
a  hyena,  which  he  kept  by  way  of 
house-guard,  frightened  the  besuers 
of  proofs,  in  fact,  kept  them  away 
altogether,  he  exchanged  him  for  a 
magnificent  Newfoundland  and  a  Ne- 
gro, whom  he  called  Ebon-skin. 
FraschiUz  receiving  every  morning  a 
two-sous  piece  in  his  mouth,  walked 
down  the  Rue  Vivienne,  followed  by 
Ebony  and  a  crowd  of  idlers,  entered 
the  shop  of  a  confectioner  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  applied  his  fore-paws  to 
the  rim  of  the  counter,  dropped  his 
penny  thereon,  received  his  cske  in 
exchange,  swallowed  it,  and,  still  at- 
tended by  Dark-skin  and  the  idlers 
aforesaid,  walked  home.  Of  course 
the  negro  would  be  asked,  "Who 
owns  this  magnificent  animal  V^  and 
the  answer  was  ready :  "He  belongs 
to  the  master  to  me,  Messe  Alponse 
Karr."  Two  thousand  badauds  and 
flaneun  that  day  would  be  talk- 
ing of  the  dog  and  the  dog's  master, 
and  he  would  himself  sometimes  be 
found  snuffing  the  morning's  incense 
among  the  crowd. 

After  the  mat  decoration,  he  took 
into  his  head  to  hang  his  room  in 
black  cloth,  adorned  with  death's 
heads ;  and  he  wrote  and  enjoyed  his 
sleep  in  a  coffin,  furnished  with  a  tall 
candlestick  on  each  side.  This  pro- 
perty (as  they  say  in  the  theatre)  was 
changed  for  an  apartment  completely 
furnished  in  the  Turkish  mode. 

Our  versatile  author  •  now  deter- 
mined to  become  a  seaman  bold,  made 
Etretat,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
his  home,  bronzed  his  face,  and 
strengthened  his  arms  and  legs  by 
exercisius;  them  upon  the  deck  of  a 
coasting  boat,  which  ha  had  built  ex- 
pressly for  these  healthy  excursiona 
Later  he  divided  his  affections  be- 
tween coasting  and  cultivating  flow- 


*  MurgerteUsaiiMrlysiiuUar  stoiy  of  an  eccentric  Anglais.    An  both  storiw  tr«e  ? 
Ptrhapf  neither. 
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ere.  His  Voyage  Autour  de  Mon 
Jardin  is  probably  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  oar  readers.  His  next  resi- 
dence was  Sainte-Adresse,  in  the 
Bobarbs  of  Havre — a  delicious  abode, 
as  most  of  his  readers  are  aware. 
One  summer,  finding  the  sale  of  the 
**Gu5pes"  rather  languid,  the  report 
went  abroad  like  wildfire,  that  the 
author  was  stark  and  stiff,  killed  in  a 
duel  the  day  before.  All  Paris  was 
in  a  ferment  Thousands  rushed  to 
the  office  of  the  "Gulpes." 

PMic,-^Oh,  is  it  true  that  M. 
Karr  is  dead  1 

Shopman.— k\?A^  it  is  but  too 
true;  he  is  dead  for  certain. 

PwA^a?.— Have  you  any  volumes 
of  the"Gugpe8"left1 

Shopman.— I  think  there  are  a  few 
copies  of  most  of  them,  and  of  this 
year's  numbers. 

Fuhlic. — Oh,  let  me  have  them ! 

In  two  days  the  stock  was  sold, 
and  the  indignant  author  then,  but 
not   till   then,    complained   of  the 

Snblic  papers  for  putting  him  to 
eath  before  his  time.  He  was  alive 
—very  much  alive— and  his  health  in 
the  most  robust  condition.  "  Would 
Messrs.  the  Editeurs  give  this  ma- 
licious report  their  earliest  contra- 
diction 1  '^  Of  course  they  would  ; 
and  the  sale  of  the  "  Gu§pes''  was 
astonishing. 

Nice  had  the  honour  of  furnish- 
ing our  author  with  house  and 
fi^rden  after  Havre,  and  he  con- 
tinued thence  to  despatch  weekly  copy 
to  the  Siecle^  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
passing  through  the  suburbs  of  that 
old  town,  some  years  since,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  appearance  of  a  house 
and  nicely  kept  garden.  He  inquired 
of  the  roughly-attired  gardener's  assist- 
ant, then  weeding  a  bed,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged.  "  To  M.  Alphonse 
Karr,"  answers  he,  raising  his  head, 
and  scanning  his  questioner's  face. 
The  gentleman  had  seen  portraits  of 
the  author  of  La  Famille  Alam,  with 
his  Chinese-shaped  eyes  and  eye- 
brows, his  short  hair,  his  colourless 
face,  firm-set  lips,  and  piercing  look, 
and  at  once  recognised  him.  He 
made  some  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  nice  order  of  the  garden,  which 
the  proprietor  graciously  accepted, 
but  he  omitted  to  ask  the  Ferfide 
Anglais  to  lunch. 

The  Cross  was  conferred  on  our 
haro  for  rescuing  a  dragoon  from  the 


Seine,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
Among  his  treas«JD*ed  objects  is  a 
painting  representing  this  meritorious 
action,  and  beside  it  hangs  another 
valued  souvenir,  which  he  thus  ac- 
quired. Karr  and  Jules  Janin  are 
among  the  most  aggressive  of  the 
critic  tribe,  and  at  the  same  time, 
very  sensitive  to  attacks  made  on 
themselves.  Karr  excels  in  epigram, 
as  any  reader  of  the  Waspa  knows 
well ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  a 
certain  authoress,  wincing  under  some 
of  his  caustic  attacks,  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  further  visitations, 
either  upon  herself,  or  any  other 
literary  victim.  Not  choosing  to  in- 
trust the  execution  of  the  good  work 
to  a  strange  hand,  she  waylaid  him, 
in  the  evening,  at  his  own  door,  and 
aimed  a  deadly  weapon  at  his  heart 
Her  arm,  not  well  seconding  her  will, 
he  escaped  with  a  trifling  scratch, 
and  she  had  the  mortification  to  fina 
her  unsuccessful  attempt  made  the 
subject  of  the  next  number  of  the 
"  Gu6pes,"and  illustrated  by  a  sketch 
of  the  ineffective  instrument— a  vul- 
gar kitchen  knife.  This  is  the  trophy 
that  accompanies  the  painting  already 
mentioned.  Underneath  has  been 
emblazoned,  by  direction  of  the  owner, 
"  Given  by  Madame  L.  C.  to  M. 
Alphonse  Karr,  in  the  back  r 

There  isgreat  diversity  in  the  merits 
and  morals  of  the  writings  of  M.  Al- 
phonse Karr.  Out  of  the  number  we 
most  cordially  recommend  "Clovis 
Gosselin,"  "  La  Famille  Alain,"  "  Una 
Folle  Histoire,"  "One  Histoire  In- 
vraisemblable  ;"  also,  but  not  so  cor- 
dially, **  Genevieve  "  and  "  Agathe  et 
Cdcile."  The  "  Voyage  Autour  de 
Mon  Jardin"  will  continue  to  delight 
all  who  are  slaves  to  the  charms  of 
flowers. 

During  the  horrors  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  those  who  could 
look  unmoved  on  the  trench  that  en- 
compassed the  scene  of  suffering,  filled 
with  human  blood,  would  dissolve  in 
tears  at  the  sorrows  of  Vaphnis  and 
ChloS  while  thev  tended  their  sheep. 
The  over-refined,  and  thoroughly-cor- 
rupt Court  of  Louis  XV.  would  faint 
in  ecstasy  before  the  (apparently)  in- 
nocent and  guileless  pastoral  groups 
of  Watteau.  Marmontel,  acquainted 
with  all  the  insincerity  and  innate 
vice  of  the  noblesse  of  his  time,  would 
charm  his  readers  with  pictures  of 
rustic  simi^cUy  and  pure  affection. 
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Alphonse  Karr,  imbued  with  tlie  cor- 
rupt spirit  of  French  literature,  has 
drawn  as  delightful  pictures  of  the 
domestic  virtues,  of  purity  of  soul,  of 
sincere  aflfection,  and  unaffected  piety 
as  it  has  been  our  good-fortune  to 
meet ;  and  for  examples  we  refer  to  the 
books  quoted,  one  only  of  which,  the 
*' Alain  Family,"  has  been  rendered 
into  English. 

On  one  of  his  early  productions,  not 
of  the  character  of  those  above-named, 
a  brother  critic,  M.  de  Mol^nes,  re- 
marked: — 

^  This  is  a  genuine  eif nsion  of  yoath.  We 
find  in  it  that  lerer  of  the  heart  of  which  the 
patient  is  cnred  in  time,  after  strallowing 
many  a  bitter  potion.  The  sources  of  gaiety 
«re  fresh  and  abundant.  The  suns  of  Hay 
and  the  glances  of  young  maidens  shed  in- 
eessant  %ht,  and  from  many  a  page  are  ex- 
haled the  sweet  odours  of  spring.  Real 
poeaie  te  there  to  be  found ;  not  that  nymph 
indeed  whoee  feet  rarely  touch  aught  except 
the  wavy  summits  of  clouds,  but  she  whose 
weary  feet  have  wandered  over  the  earth, 
and  who  has  left  so  many  stripes  of  her  robe 
and  drops  of  her  blood  on  the  bushes  tliat 
fringed  her  path.  .  .  .  For  the  time  the 
writer  is  a  musician,  who  is  executing  a  fan- 
tastic and  irregular  melody  on  the  key- 
board of  the  human  soul.  Everything  that 
mis  the  heart  with  accords,  from  the  silvery 
rinff  of  infancy  long  past,  even  to  the  melan- 
choly and  harsh  notes  of  advanced  age,  joy- 
ous sounds  and  wailing  chords  clash  with, 
or  succeed  each  other  without  order  or  con- 
tinuity, but  in  a  fashion  which  disturbs  and 
•educes.  Works  of  this  nature  are  rather 
allied  to  the  sensuous  art  of  music  than  to 
the  severe  and  abstract  art  of  the  writer, 
lliey  suggest  the  charms  of  essences,  for 
they  possess  the  magic  power,  the  intoxicat- 
ing fumes,  and  the  droamy  delight  of  the 
tivgiUa." 

This  is  the  style  in  which  Karr 
speaks  of  first  love,  that  love  which 
is  felt  by  honest  and  unhackneyed 
hearts  ^- 

^'Hortensia  soon  reached  the  spot  where 
her  lover  stood.  She  was  much  affected, 
and  could  scarcely  speak.  Surely  any  one 
who  oould  have  listened  to  the  discourse  of 
the  lovers,  would  have  thought  them  a 
ridlcalons  pair,  so  inflated  and  full  of  affec- 
tation were  the  little  speeches  of  Femand, 
and  the  few  words  that  escaped  Hortensia. 
But  those  who  retain  recollection  of  theur 
jroiith  can  fed  what  divine  harmonies  re- 
sound in  the  hearts  of  two  young  people 
while  uttering  stupidities,  and  how  their 
mere  accents  mutually  M  their  souls  with  a 
Imivenly  ecstasy,  from  which  they  cannot 
#•  Aaim  away  \xf  Uia  looUsh  sad  tmrta- 


soning  phrases  by  nHiieh  they  vainly  endea- 
vour to  convey  to  each  other  their  new  and 
blissful  emotions." 

Karr*8  country  scenes  are  painted 
with  much  delicacy,  and  a  thorou^ 
appreciation  of  all  the  charm  produoed 
by  solitude,  fine  weather,  and  river 
scenery.  These  scenes  enlivened, 
and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  such 
love  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  romances 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  amon^  the 
finest  things  to  be  found  in  fictional 
literature.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  re- 
covering their  half-forgotten  French, 
mav  procure  the  tnu^ation  of  the 
'^  Famille  Alain,'*  for  coast  and  coun- 
try scenes,  for  charming  pictures  of 
probity  and  the  domestic  virtues  in 
the  families  of  peasants  and  fisher- 
men, and  a  strain  of  morality  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  our  best  English  novelists. 

The  puns  and  conundrums  so  dear 
to  him  generally  come  from  the  mouth 
of  some  pretentious  imbecile^  who 
watches  every  phase  of  a  conversation 
to  introduce  them.  Here  are  a  few 
for  the  execration  of  those  who  do 
not  require  a  calembour  to  be  trans- 
lated. 

"» Why  was  NapoleoN  defeated?*  *Bt- 
cause  he  had  des  Nmis  before  and  behind.* 

**  *  How  would  you  prepare  a  nice  dish 
of  fish  from  cailles  (quails)  ?*  *  Fire  on 
them,  and  if  you  don't  miss  ^our  aim  they 
will  be  des  tntUe»  (destruites^* 

**  *  >yhy  am  I  glaid  to  rut  m3rself  after  aiy 
walk  ?'  *  Because  I  have  Vtngt  cinq  shoes.* 
*How  is  that?'  'Vingt  c'mq  is  tm^f,  §i 
treizey  d  trots  (neufs  et  tr^  etroits).' " 

In  one  of  the  "  Gu^pes"  he  begged  the 
government  to  make  shaking  carpets 
out  of  windows  a  capital  o&nce,  for 
there  were  so  many  infractions  of  the 
law  forbidding  the  practice  that  the 
executive  or  administrative  bad  no 
time  to  attend  to  any  serious  concerns. 
In  another  he  thus  spoke  of  Louis 
Philippe's  notable  project  :— 

*^  Apropos  of  the  fortifications  of  Paii% 
which  wiU  not  be  completed  in  less  thaa 
six  or  eight  years  (this  was  in  1840),  w 
are  tempted  to  recaU  to  memory  the  miserly 
lord,  who,  hearing  that  his  pages  wera  iU- 
supplied  with  linen,  was  touched  with  com- 
passion. *  Alas,*  cried  he,  *  the  poor  boys  V 
He  called  his  gardener  and  bade  him  sow 
some  hemp-seed  at  once.  Some  of  the  pagea 
could  not  help  smiling.  *Ah,  the  IHtIs 
rogues  !*  added  he,  «how  pleased  thsy  look ! 
th«7*rt  $fHa$  to  have  atw  iUit»' ' 
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At  that  period  the  people  would 
have  the  Marseillaise  sung  or  played 
on  all  occasions,  and  many  were  the 
disagreements  between  them  and  the 
sergau  de  ville  in  consequence.  Earr 
recommended  that  it  should  be  played 
five  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  theatre 
before  it  was  asked  for  at  all,  and 
they  would  soon  get  tired  of  it,  add- 
ing— 

*'I  would  wager  that  if  the  prefect  of 
police  only  forbids  the  people  from  going  on 
all  foan  in  the  street,  he  will  find,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  numbers  prepared  to  resist 
this  arbitrary  ordonnance  with  surprising 
enthusiasm.^ 

His  own  personality  was  never  long 
kept  out  of  sight  in  the  journal  He 
thus  gave  the  history  of  his  portrait 
being  taken : — 

"  Two  years  ago,  Celestin  NanteuQ  was 
sent  to  talLe  my  likeness  for  some  gallery 
or  other.  He  did  not  find  me  at  home, 
neither  did  another  gentleman  who  called 
at  the  same  time.  There  was  a  good  fire, 
and  cigars.  At  the  third  cigar,  said  M. 
Nantet^  '  It  is  half-past  eleven.'  '  Thirty- 
five  minutes,'  said  the  other.  '  He  is  not 
coming.*  '  He  is  not  coming.'  *  Monsieur 
is  a  Uterary  man  ?'  *  No ;  I  am  a  painter. 
I  come  to  take  M.  Karr's  portrait'  *  It  is 
unfortunate  tliat  he  is  not  at  home.'  *  Oh, 
it*s  not  much  matter.  I've  often  seen  him, 
and  at  a  pinch,  I  can  paint  him  from 
memory.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  em- 
barrass me :  I  do  not  know  whether  his  hair 
fe  short  or  long.'  *  Oh,  very  short.'  *  Very 
good.  '  That*s  his  dressing  gown,  I  thinlc,' 
pointing  to  a  black  vdvet  frock.  *  I  shall 
sketch  it'  It  was  put  on  a  chair,  but  the 
folds  did  not  adjust  themsdves  gracefully. 

*  This  wiU  never  do.  Monsieur,  if  1  might 
take  the  liberty !'  '  With  pleasure.'  '  Would 
yon  kindly  put  on  the  dressing  gown,  so 
that  the  folds  may  fall  better.  Capital! 
I  think  your  hair  resembles  his  in  colour.' 

*  His  is  not  so  dark.'  *  No  matter ;  it's  easy 
to  darken  it.  The  hair  is  done.  Now  for  the 
eyes.  What  colour?'  *  Don't  know.  Blue 
or  green,  may  be.'  *  Oh,  stuff !  Tour's  are 
U^,  but  what  matter.  Aren't  his  mous- 
taches rather  long?'  *  Yes.'  •  Faith  this 
ought  to  be  like.'     *  To  whom  ?'     *  To  him.' 

*  But  it  is  I  who  have  sat  for  it'  '  It  would 
be  worse  if  no  one  sat  Will  you  wait 
longer?'  *  Oh,  yes ;  and  you  ?'  '  No,  no ; 
my  sketch  is  made.  Oblige  me  by  acquaint- 
ii^  M.  Karr  that  I  waited  a  long  time.' 
» He  win  be  very  sorry.'  *  AUow  me  (lights 
his  cigar).    The  honour  to  salute  you!' 

*  8ir,  jrour  servant' " 

Armand  de  Pontmartin,  a  living 
literary  critic  and  novelist,  gives  us 
wmid  \XQ9A  Ujit«  ^  to  tbe  aoiouiit  of 


dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  ten- 
dency of  a  notice  by  Karr,  or  even  the 
Nestor  of  the  press,  Jules  Janin, 
even  bv  a  neophite,  to  whom  other- 
wise they  would  delight  to  do  a 
friendly  office. 

"  The  procedure  of  Julio  (Jules  Janhi) 
resembles  that  of  more  than  one  great  mu- 
sical professor,  who  undertakes  to  treat  his 
audience  to  a  portion  of  Lucia,  of  William 
Tell,  or  the  Huguenots.  At  first  you  get 
some  impression  of  Doniaetti,  of  Rossini,  of 
Mayerbeer ;  but  take  care  I  The  great  man 
begins  to  be  full  of  himself,  the  notes  rain 
down,  the  triple  crotchets  rush  in  torrents ; 
it  is  a  shower,  an  avalanche,  a  torrent  The 
floods  have  rushed  down  on  the  head  of  the 
original  idea,  drowned  it,  and  swept  it  away. 
Thus  does  Julio.  By  way  of  pacifying  his 
conscience,  he  writes  on  the  first  page  the 
name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work, 
and  then  let  him  save  himself  who  cant 
He  goes  from '  one  variation  to  another  in 
French  and  Latin ;  and  so  eccentric  is  hia 
course,  that  you  neither  know  where  you 
are,  nor  where  you  are  going,  nor  what  is 
the  subject  in  question.  Apropos  of  a  med- 
ley at  the  Gymnase,  he  will  recount  the 
second  Punic  War,  and  a  buffoonery  at  the 
Palais  Royal  wiU  serve  for  pretext  to  cite  a 
passage  from  Xenophon.  Still  an  excellent 
old  boy,  and  overflowing  with  talent,  provided 
you  ask  him  not  for  the  impossible.  The 
impossible  with  Julio  is  to  declare  his  opi- 
nion clearly  and  concisely  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  or  to  remember  in  the  morning  his 
judgment  of  the  evening  before.  He  attends 
a  piece,  he  is  delighted,  he  says  to  the  au- 
thor, '■  it  is  charming.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  my  Monday's  notice  of  it'  He  goes 
to  his  desk.  What's  this?  The  wind  is 
from  the  north ;  the  soap-bubble  floats  to 
the  right ;  it  floats  to  the  left.  Away  goes 
the  pen ;  it  takes  the  bridle  between  its  t^th, 
the  praise  is  spilled  into  the  first  drain,  the 
epigram  is  lord  of  the  race.  The  poor  au- 
thor, praised  to  the  skies  on  Wednesday, 
complimented  on  Sunday,  is  left  prostrate 
on  Monday.  It  is  nut  the  fault  of  the 
feuilletonist ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  feuilleton, 
which  has  mistaken  the  mustard  for  the 
honey  pot.  Another  time  he'U  be  more 
attentive.  It  is  aU  the  fault  of  the  grinding 
organ  that  has  disturbed  his  nerves,  of  the 
blue  bottle  buzzing  at  the  window,  the  idea 
that  has  escaped  to  the  ceiling,  the  appro- 
priate phrase  that  has  hid  itself  under  the 
grate.  The  author  is  in  despair,  but  Julio 
ia  blameless." 

The  line  adopted  by  Janin  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  our  hero  would  take 
if  his  occupation  consisted  of  pure 
criticism.  It  was  our  intention  to 
enter  upon  some  of  the  literary  squab- 
bles of  the  Oirardinsy  the  Pu^oaseey 
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the  Victor  Hugos,  the  Creorge  Sands, 
and  the  doin^  at  the  coteries;  but  we 
have  unwitting  loitered  on  the  way 
•with  the  eccentric  subject  of  our 
notice,  and  may  complete  our  design 
at  some  more  favourable  opportunity. 
These  writers,  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking  are  all  falling  into  age  and 
^neglect,  and  the  rising  generation  are 
beginning  to  look  on  their  works  as 
^e  .re^rd  the  novels  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Kobert  Plomer  Ward,  Hon.  Mr. 
Lyster,  Mrs-Trollope,  Mrs.  Gore,  Lady 
Bary,  and,  alas !  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
himself.  We  can  scarcely  reconcile  our- 


selves to  thenewmen,  Uie  new  women, 
and  their  new  works.  In  point  of 
geniustheyseem  short  ai  the  standard 
of  their  predecessors,  and  thev  seem 
eaually  indifferent  to  the  moral  effect 
01  their  productions.  With  both 
races  (due  exceptions  made)  the  only 
thing  proposed  was  the  production  of 
a  tale,  that,  from  its  exciting  charac- 
ter, and  the  sympathy  it  should  excite 
among  a  reading  public  hankering 
after  forbidden  trmt,  would  cause  a 
lar^e  and  eager  demand  for  the  nar- 
rative as  it  appeared  piecemeal  in  the 
SiecUf  the  Freese,  or  the  Debate. 


FITZGERALD  8  LIFE  OF  STBANE. 


Till  these  volumes*  appeared,  Eng- 
land possessed  no  biographjr  of  one  of 
the  quaintest  and  most  fascinating  of 
'her  humorists.  We  adopt  for  con- 
venience the  term  humonst,  and  Mr. 
Thackeray's  doubtful  limitation  of  the 

Ehrase.  Why  so  capital  an  omission 
as  remained  for  so  long  unsupplied 
is  a  point  admitting  of  many  conjec- 
tural solutions.  The  fact  is  enough 
for  us,  and  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
adequately  filled  a  great  blank  in  the 
gallery  of  our  national  literary  por- 
traiture we  shall  presently  demon- 
strate. A  series  of  contributions  from 
his  pen  upon  the  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy appeared  in  successive  num- 
bers of  this  Magazine.  The  material 
which  they  supplied  has  been  em- 
bodied in  the  narrative.  It  shall  be, 
however,  from  that  larger  portion  of 
the  work  which  has  never  seen  the 
light  in  any  shape  or  disguise  pre- 
viously to  its  appearance  in  its  present 
form  that  we  shall  derive  the  extracts 
we  mean  to  submit,  and  the  thesis  of 
our  commentary.  As  a  subject  for  a 
biography,  nothing  could  be  more 
effective  than  Sterne.  It  was  Mr. 
Forster  who  very  happily  entitled  the 
first  edition  of  his  charming  memoirs, 
The  "  Life  and  Adventtvree  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  f  a  title  which  he  after- 
wards modified  into  the  more  staid 
"  Life  and  Timre  of  Goldsmith."  But 
Sterne's  odd  existence  was  indeed  a 
tissue  of  strange  adventures.  Extra- 
vagant loves,  gipsy  rambles,  awk- 
ward scrapes,  social  triumphs,  and 


strange  complications.  He  was  ham- 
pered bv  his  cloth,  and  the  gown  of 
which  his  cloth  was  made.  But 
though  this  was  a  fatal  embarrass- 
ment in  a  biographical  view,  it  makes 
the  situations  more  dramatia  And 
one  of  the  most  welcome  conclusions 
which  we  are  led  to  draw,  after  clos- 
ing these  volumes,  is  that  Mr.  Sterne's 
existence  was  even  more  Shandean 
than  his  "Shandy ;"  Mid  that  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  the  extravagances 
he  penned,  were  not,  as  has  been 
alwajTS  insinuated,  '*  patches  on  the 
harlequin's  jacket,''  flung  aside  as 
soon  as  the  pantomime  was  over.  It 
is  comforting  to  those  who  love  to 
know  deceased  men  of  letters  as  Uiey 
dtf  personal  friends ;  to  feel  interest 
and  S3anpathy  for  their  ways  and 
habits,  to  love  them  as  some  are  led 
to  love  even  the  Johnson  of  Boewell; 
it  is  comforting,  we  say,  to  feel,  that 
Sterne  corresponds  with  his  books : 
and  that  his  bfe  and  temper  reflected 
Shandeism  as  much  as  "Tristram." 

More  valuable  still  are  these  vo- 
lumes as  a  refutation  of  what  maybe 
called  the  unaccountable  prejuc&cea 
of  the  late  Mr.  Thackeray.  We  are 
glad  that  no  affectation  of  forced  de- 
licacy has  prevented  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
doing  what  was  his  duty  in  this  case ; 
and  that  the  prevailing  tone  of  sym- 
pathy and  sentiment  for  the  Ices  of 
one  great  humorist,  whom  the  nation 
is  now  lamenting,  has  not  stood  in 
the  way  of  justice  to  the  memory  <^ 
a  greater  master  of  humour.    At  the 
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Barae  time  the  task  has  been  done 
with  a  scrapulous  delicacy,  and  even 
gentleness,  worthy  of  all  praise.  The 
warmest  and  most  sensitive  of  the 
author  of  '*  Vanity  Fair's"  friends, 
could  not  object  to  the  calm  and  even 
tender  fashion  in  which  what  we  may 
call  the  monstrous  image  he  set  up 
of  the  great  Shandean  has  been  cast 
down. 

In  truth  this  strange  view  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  approached  almost  to  a 
"  phobia."  The  name  of  Sterne  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  infuriating  him 
Dke  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.  In  the 
Comhill  Magazine  he  came  back 
again  and  again  to  the  subject  He 
tossed  and  gored  the  unhappy  Yorick 
— called  him  "sniveller,"  "mounte- 
bank," "  wretched-  worn-out  old 
scamp,"  "driveller,"  "a  street  tum- 
bler, a  "  great  jester,  not  a  great 
humorist"  Long  after,  in  his  read- 
ing, he  lighted  on  a  story  to  the 
Shandean's  prejudice.  Forthwith  he 
rushed  into  a  "  Roundabout"  apropos 
of  "  Boots,"  and  printed  it  It 
seems  unaccountable  in  one  who  was 
BO  great  a  humorist  himself;  who 
had  the  large  faith  of  a  humorist,  and 
the  warm  and  generous  admiration 
for  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  Gold- 
smith. 

Even  the  "Lecture"  on  English 
Humorists,  besides  its  mistaken  tone^ 
ia  shown  to  be  full  of  serious  mis- 
takes ;  though  the  author  of  this 
biography  has  considerately  put  by 
his  corrections,  as  it  were,  in  a  private 
place,  and  banished  them  to  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Of  Sterne's  character,  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald gives  us,  with  the  freedom  of  con- 
versation, and  the  conciseness  of  an 
epitaph,  his  own  masculine  and  vivid 
estimate,  at  the  close  of  his  "  life."  It 
carries  with  it  the  weight  of  the  vast 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  accu- 
mulated, and  the  writer  delivers  it 
with  the  matured  convictions,  and  the 
judicial  balancing,  which  befits  the 
conflict  of  testimony  and  the  conspicu- 
ous interest  of  the  case.    He  says  ;— 

*'  It  is  strange  to  think  that  there  wore 
people  who  might  have  taken  the  skull  of  a 
second  Yoriek  into  their  hand,  as  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  did  that  of  the  first,  and  have 
moralized  over  it  sadly.  They  might  have 
thought  of  his  life,  weighed  his  character, 
not  too  partially,  but  tenderly  and  with  al. 
lowance, — as  I  have  striven  to  do  in  this 
memcfir  to  the  l^  of  my  poor  ability,— and 


have  snmmed  up  all,  something  after  this 
fashion :  He  was  more  or  less  weak,  vain, 
careless,  idle,  and  given  to  pleasure ; — these 
were  his  natural  faults.  He  was  free  of  pen 
and  speech — ^profane  sometimes — and  did 
not  honour  the  gown  he  wore ;  —these  were 
the  general  scandals  of  his  time,  which  seized 
on  him  like  a  contagion.  But  beside  those 
faults  or  vices,  were  the  redeeming  traits  of 
a  generous  sympathy  and  warmth,  kind 
fatherly  affection,  a  careful  consideration 
(wonderful  in  a  careless  being)  for  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  provide,  a  genial  humour,  and, 
strange  aa  it  may  seem,  a  tone  of  natural 
piety.  He  was  unfortimate  in  his  marriage 
—unfortunate  in  his  friends — unfortunate 
in  the  age,  which  seemed  to  strive  how  it 
should  turn  his  head  with  flatteries ;  unfor- 
tunate in  a  frame  that  was  always  ailing. 
His  were,  in  short,  as  he  said  over  and  over 
again  so  pathetically,  foUies  of  heart  and 
not  the  head.  These  hindrances  should  be 
kept  in  view;  and,  when  we  would  antici- 
pate the  task  of  the  Recording  Angel,  should 
prompt  us  not  to  blot  out  the  entry  for  ever, 
but  to  make  a  gentle  and  charitable  judg- 
ment" * 

The  first  characteristic  that  im- 
presses on  reading  these  volumes  is. 
the  enthusiasm,  and  almost  love,  witH 
which  the  author  deals  with  his  sub- 
ject Manv  readers  will,  perhaps, 
decline  to  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
desired  ;  but  all  will  appreciate  the 
honest  ardour  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  which  the  task  is  done.  The  re- 
sult is  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood,  that 
lives,  walks,  thinks,  and  stumbles 
(morally)— that  we  can  take  by  the 
handj  that  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
that  if  we  condemn,  we  must  at  least 
pity.  How  much  better  this  than  the 
'*  dry  bones"  biographies  which  have 
been  too  much  the  fashion — stuffed 
with  chaff  and  husks  ;  of  which  the 
recently  published  life  of  Warburton 
is  but  a  sample.  All  honour  to  Mr. 
Forster  for  being  the  first  to  intro- 
duce livinor  nien  on  the  stage.  The  art 
of  this  style  is  the  presence  of  an 
abumlance  of  detail.  Detail  gives  life : 
but  there  must  be  a  certain  skiU  and 
knowledge  of  detail.  Infinitely  pre- 
cious, therefore,  become  magazine 
scraps,  patches  from  newspapers,  al- 
lusions in  obscure  memoirs,  old  en- 
gravings, and  a  hundred  other  sources. 

These  volumes  are,  indeed,  a  series 
of  pictures.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  miniature  detail  and  concen- 
tration of  colour  in  which  he  delights 
are  valuable  as  contributing  to  pic- 
turesque  effect^  even  on  so  large  a 
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eanvM.  Everyihing  in  these  volumes 
may  be  said  to  be  new.  We  are  in- 
troduced into  a  new  state  of  society — 
to  a  new  inner  life.  It  is  pleasant, 
for  instance,  to  see  the  old  York  man- 
ners, and  the  old  York  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  going  to  the  balls  given  in 
"Lord  Burlington's  Assembly-rooms." 
Pleasant,  too,  as  a  picture,  is  the  view 
of  London  society  when  Mr.  Sterne 
"  oame  upon  town,"  his  being  "  hur- 
ried oflF  his  legs"  with  great  people, 
his  dinners,  his  routs,  his  levees  in  his 
"lodgings  in  ye  PaU  MalL"  Plea- 
santest  of  all  are  the  pictures  of  travel 
in  France,  which  touch  a  long-for- 
gotten chord,  and  which  no  book  that 
we  can  recollect  has  dealt  with ;  for 
there  is  here  a  mine  of  picturesque 
effect — the  diligences,  the  postilions 
"in  boots  like  fire-buckets,"  the  way- 
side inns,  the  old  French  houses,  and 
the  provincial  life  of  the  old  Fi*ench 
towns,  his  photograph  of  Toulouse 
and  Montpelier,  in  snort,  the  tracing 
of  Mr.  Sterne  over  every  inch  of 
ground  in  the  "Sentimental  Journey," 
to  his  very  inns  and  post-houses. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture  of  a 
French  manage  at  Toulouse.  A  good- 
natured  Oallo-Irish  Abbe,  M'Arty, 
found  out  a  suitable  residence  for 
Sterne  and  his  family  in  that  town. 

"  They  were  lodged  delightf  ally,  jnst  out- 
side the  town,  in  a  stately  house,  elegant, 
charmingly  famished,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  hotel,  with  a  court  in  front,  and  opening 
bdiind  on  pretty  gardens  laid  out  in  ser- 
pentine walks,  and  considered  the  finest  fn 
the  place.  These  groionds  were  so  large  and 
somndi  admired,  that  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemea  of  that  quarter  used  to  come  and 
promenade  there  on  the  autumn  evenings, 
and  were  welcome  to  ICr.  Steine.  Inside, 
there  was  a  fine  duiing-room  and  a  spacious 
reception-room — quite  as  good  as  Baron 
d'Holbach^s  at  Paris ;  three  handsome  bed- 
rooms with  dressing-rooms ;  and  two  good 
rooms  below,  dedicated  to  Yorick— where  he 
ittote  his  adyentmes.  There  were  cellars 
in  abundance.  Mr.  Sterne  was  in  raptures 
with  it  all — revsOed  In  his  selgneurie  of 
tach  a  mansion — thought  it  only  *■  too  good 
by  half  for  us  ;*  but  felt  comfort  in  the  won- 
derfully moderate  rent-^^^mly  thirty  pounds 
a  year!  For  this  modest  rent,  too,  his 
landlord,  M.  Sligniac,  was  to  "  keep  up** 
the  gardens.  Nay,  there  was  a  pretty 
country-house  not  far  off — an  old  chateau, 
with  a  pavilion  attached  to  it — where  Mr. 
Sterne  used  to  write  his  Shandy's  in,  and 
which  he  diristened  *Don  PringeUoV  in 
•ompttment  to  one  of  the  Cnuy  Castle  set 
*— vUab  tf.  «ii«Bkio  g|»t  Jiim  tii»  M  flf, 


when  they  required  it,  all  for  the  same  mo- 
dest figure !  Something  of  thi^  is  to  be  ac- 
count^ for  in  the  cheapness  of  the  times. 
Even  twenty  years  back,  such  charmine 
retreats  on  the  edge  of  a  French  provinci^ 
town,  were  to  be  secured  by  the  economic 
strsnger.  But  something,  too,  I  suspect, 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  ta- 
nan^s  seductive  and  pleasant  wvy%. 

*'  The  whole  establishment  was  organised 
in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Sterne  loved  to  revd 
in  this  new  housekeeping.  They  bad  an 
excellent  cook,  a  femme-de-Aanbre,  and  *  a 
good-looking 2ia9«Mm'(Francols,  most  likely). 
He  found  out  that  they  could  live  *fbr 
very,  very  little.*  Wood  was  the  only  thing 
dear ;  and  by-and-by  they  found  that,  keep- 
ing a  capital  table,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  would  be  their  whole  yearly  expen- 
diture. He  at  once  put  himself  on  a  covrw 
of  ass's  milk  three  times  a  day,  and  began 
to  get  strong  again." 

This  is  all  new  and  welcome  mnnd, 
and  is  full  ofpicturesaue  detau.  Tht 
history  of  "  Desseins, '  that  most  ro- 
mantic of  inns,  is  ^ven  fully,  and  n 
highly  curious.  We  clatter  tiiroogh 
Calais,  through  Montreuil,  where  La 
Fleur  was  hired,  and  we  see  an  host 
of  the  hotel  which  we  stayed  at>  and 
actually  learn  his  name,  and  Doet  up 
to  Paris.  At  Dessein's  HoteX  how- 
ever, we  take  leave  to  pause  for  a 
short  space,  and  inspect  the  premises 
with  the  pleasant  biographer  of  the 
sentimental  traveller. 

"What  a  tide  of  traveUers  has  flowed 
steadily  from  the  packets,  since  those  sen- 
timental times,  making  awkwardly  and 
timorously  for  the  hotel,  and  asking  in  their 
best  damaged  French  to  be  shown  thecyno- 
sure  of  the  establishment,  *  Sterne's  room.* 
What  endless  processions  upstairs,  preceded 
by  obsequious  waiterdom,  until  the  door, 
with  the  inscription  in  gilt  letters,  *  Sterne's 
Boom,*  is  reached !  What  reverence,  whst 
suppressed  breathings,  what  almost  palpable 
visions  of  the  departed  humorist!  The  air 
seems  charged  with  sentimental  aroma,  it 
seems  but  yesterday  he  sat  in  thst  very 
chair.  The  favourite  print,  too,  is  ovsr  tha 
chimney-piece.  A  printable  shidw-rsom  on 
the  whole.  People  have  asked,  and  paid 
dearer,  for  the  favour  of  s^eeywi^  in  Stera£*a 
chamber;  endless  reveries,  meditations,  and 
general  magazine  literature,  has  been  con- 
cocted there.  Kay,  only  yesterday,  as  it 
were,  a  famous  English  author  pasted 
through — stayed  the  night  at  ^DesMiaV 
occupied  *  Sterae^s  Room,*  dreamt  on  hiiD, 
meditated  on  him,  could  almost  see  him 
re  in  his  *•  black  satin  smalls,*  hcU 


sitting  there  ii 
converse  with  him,  and  finally  wrote  *a 
roundabout '  on  him.  Tet,  see  what  freslu 
the  imagination  will  play. 
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yMn  ago  waa  taken,  as  tuaal,  into  *  Steme^s 
Boom,*  number  Thirty-one,  was  shown  the 
8ir  Joehoa  messotint  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  fB%  was  scepticaL  The  outside 
<rf  the  house  was  all  over-gprown  with  rine- 
leares,  and  the  traTeller,  shrewdly  suspect- 
ing there  might  be  some  record  of  the  date 
of  erection  cut  on  the  stone,  sent  up  a  man 
on  a  ladder  to  cut  away  the  yine-leares,  an 
operation  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
tablet— 

A.D.  1770. 
JUas !  just  two  years  too  late  for  the  credit 
of  '  Sterne's  Room.*  This  is  fatal  to  all  the 
reverent  pilgrimages  made  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  bacl^  and,  indeed,  made  every 
day ;  fatal,  too,  to  the  fine  writing  and  con- 
juring up  of  the  ^  lean,  hectic-looking  par- 
mm.  *  and  his  *  black  satin  smalls.'* 

**  The  waiter,  however,  in  no  way  discon- 
certed, offered  to  fix  on  another  room  in  the 
house,  and  call  it  Sterne's  1" 

Like  those  who  have  "entertained 
angels  unawares,"  M.  Dessein  found 
himself  all  the  better  for  the  chance 
Tisit  of  Yorick. 

"Dessein's  fame  increased.  His  hotel 
was  *  thought  to  be  the  most  expensive  in 
Europe.*  He  offered  the  traveller  Bur- 
gun^,  the  best  in  his  cellar,  for  five  livres, 
which  was  declined  as  being  monstrously 
dear!  The  monk  used  to  come  in  until  a 
very  recent  date,  asking  alms,  being  pre- 
served as  a  sort  of  imperishable  institution. 
Such  a  one — gentle,  resigned-looking  man, 
almost  *mild,  pale,  and  penetrating' — pre- 
sented himself  to  the  late  Mr.  Rogers  and 
his  friend,  as  they  were  sitting  over  their 
wine ;  and  the  friend,  to  the  gentle  poet's  an- 
noyance, made  some  such  speech  as  Mr.  Sterne 
made  to  his  monk.  ^  II  faut  travaiUer,'  said 
Mr.  Rogers's  friend;  and  the  monk,  bow- 
ing his  head  meekly,  without  a  word,  with- 
drew. There  is  intrinsic  evidence  in  all  Mr. 
Sterne's  characters  and  incidents  that  they 
are  taken  from  life  and  experience;  but 
those  external  proofs  which  turn  up  now  and 
again  are  certain  testimonies  to  his  accuracy. 

**Mrs.  Piozzi  must  liave  seen  this  very 
famous  monk,  who  she  calls  Father  Felix, 
and  whose  '  manners  and  story,'  she  says, 
struck  Doctor  Johnson  exceedingly  when  he 
came  through.  The  great  moralist  pro- 
nounced that  80  complete  a  character 
could  scarcely  be  found  in  romance.  He 
had  been,  like  Mr.  Sterne's  monk,  a  soldier; 
knew  English;  read  Addison  and  Napier, 
and  played  on  the  violin.  He  had  been  there 
about  the  year  1772,  and  was  remarkable 
then ;  so  it  does  seem  likdy  that  he  was  Mr. 
Sterne's  Father  Lorenzo.  And  Mrs.  Piozzi 
was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  alive,  and  had 
only  gone  into  Spain. 

**  Mm  sat  in  Dessdn's  pariour,  and  wrote 


the  first  pages  of  her  fdaasant  Tour.  H«r 
aketch  of  Calais,  as  seen  from  the  window, 
is'  a  photograph: — *The  women  in  long 
white  cambric  cloaks;  soldiers  with  whisk-* 
ers ;  girls  in  neat  slippers,  and  short  petti- 
coats, contrived  to  show  them;  postillions 
with  greasy  night-caps  and  vast  jack-boots, 
driving  your  carriage,  harnessed  with  ropes, 
and  adorned  with  sheepskins.' 

"  Frederick  Reynolds,  in  those  free-and- 
easy  memoirs  which  he  has  left  behind  him, 
sets  out  some  droll  adventures  at  Calais. 
He,  too,  put  up  at  the  famous  Dessein'si 
and  burning  with  veneration  for  the  author 
of  Tristram,  actually  stopped  the  Innkeeper 
on  the  stairs,  to  ask  him  about  the  great 
humorist  This  was  about  the  year  177^ 
when  Monsieur  Dessein  was  a  little  advanced 
in  life,  and  wore  a  tail  and  curls  of  curious 
size.  The  youth  asked  him  boldly  if  he 
recollected  Mr.  Sterne.  The  other  answered 
with  a  true  theatrical  pose — *  Your  country- 
man. Monsieur  Sterne,  von  great,  von  very 
great  man!  and  he  carry  me  vid  him  to 
posterity.  He  gain  moche  money  for  his 
Journey  of  Sentiment — mai$  moL  I  made 
more  through  the  means  of  dat  dan  he  by 
all  his  ouvm^esretints.  Hal' He  then  threw 
himself  into  a  sort  of  Tristram  attitude, 
placing  his  forefinger  on  his  breast,  said — 
*  Qn^en pensez  vousV  and  disappeared  with 
mystery.  Allowing  for  the  wild,  rollicking 
tone  of  these  recollections,  and  the  exagger- 
ation which  is  common  to  the  writings  of 
every  comedian,  from  Tate  Wilkinson  down- 
wards, it  does  somehow  seem  to  fit  the  tra- 
ditional likeness  of  the  host  of  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre. 

''^Iwyn  knew  him,  and  recommended 
that  quasi-daughter  of  his,  Mademoisdle 
Fagnani,  about  whom  he  was  nearly  crasy, 
to  his  care.  The  wild  Duke  of  Queensbeny 
knew  him.  In  short,  everybody  knew  him. 
He  cleared  parcels  through  the  custom- 
house for  his  noble  friends.  And  Oliver— 
the  one  Oliver— not  the  stem  Puritan,  b«t 
the  gentle  €roldy,  on  that  expedition  with 
the  Homecks,  before  mentioned — came 
straight  to  Sterne's  Hotel,  and  put  up  with 
Defr^In.  A  famous  and  delightful  humor- 
ist, who  might  surely  have  given  immor- 
tality to,  at  least,  a  hotel ;  but  that  fit  of 
comic  jealousy,  which  he  once  assumed  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  street  kept  staring 
at  some  painted  women  in  a  gallery  and 
overlooked  him,  was  but  a  type  of  his  dfli- 
tmy  in  life." 

While  upon  the  '^  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," it  may  be  as  weU  to  extinguish 
one  of  those  false  Ikhts,  *Hhe  Pucks" 
of  biography,  as  tne  elder  Disraeli 
happily  terms  them,  who  mislead  the 
benighted  explorer.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  criminal  code  does  not  provide  for 
this  worst  type  of  forgers.    Mr.  Fitz- 


^  Th»  iwiHr  tayottd  tjisiially  eomiciiistiUfce  je  ii  wctnt  n»»»<r  of  the  jf rtiWMn, 
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fferald  has  gone  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Nisi  Prias  ^ar  into  the  case  and 
pretensions  <^  La  Fleor,  who  totally 
breaks  down  under  his  scrutiny.  The 
process  is  curious  and  amusing. 

<<  He  was  asked,  too,  about  the  private 
Ufe  and  habits  of  his  late  master,  and  all 
his  details  have  a  suspicioiudy  melodramatic 
air.  Mr.  Sterne  woold  fall  at  times  into 
profoond  fits  of  melancholy,  and  would 
•mOe  at  his  yalet^s  well-meant  efforts  to 
amuse  him.  At  other  times  he  would  burst 
into  unreasonable  fits  of  gaiety,  and  shout 
*  Vive  la  bagateUe!*  He  was  dreadfully 
affected  by  the  crowds  of  destitute  and  poor 
which  he  encountered  everywhere.  *  These 
poor  people  oppress  me,  La  Fleur,'  he  said ; 
*howshaUI  relieve  them?*  The  starling 
was  a  genuine  bird — ^he  made  him  a  present 
to  his  valet,  who  brought  him  over  to  Eng- 
land. *  But  I  never  heard  him  speak,*  said 
La  Fleur,  sorrowfully;  *  perhaps  he  had 
forgot  his  note.*  The  hint  of  the  starling, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  from  Steme*s  own 
crest  The  passport  La  Fleur  considered  a 
very  grave  business,  ^  and  M.  de  Bretieul,* 
said  the  valet,  *  with  aU  his  Shakespeare, 
could  never  have  procured  it.  He  was  in- 
indebted  for  it  to  the  Marquis  de  Lambertin.* 
But  one  little  fact  stamps  his  story  with 
grave  suspicion.  He  described  Mr.  Sterne 
writing  far  into  the  night,  and  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  have  printed  so 
very  short  an  account  of  his  travels.  *  For,* 
lays  the  valet,  *  upon  our  return  from  a 
tour,  we  had  a  large  trunk  completely  filled 
with  papers.*  This  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  Mr.  Steme*s  habits ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  he  did  not  begin  to  write  a  line  of  his 
Journey  until  more  than  a  year  after  he  got 
home.  The  valet  was  then  asked,  '  Do  you 
know  anything  of  their  tendency.  La  Fleur?* 
'Yes,*  said  he,  *muceUtu  remarki  on  the 
manners  of  different  nations.  He  was  al- 
ways making  elaborate  inquiries  as  to  his 
form  of  government,  &c.,  and  studied  a 
eood  deal  in  the  libraries  of  the  **  patrons  of 
leaming:"* — the  last  field  of  inquiry  in  the 
world  Mr.  Sterne  would  have  entered  on,  or 
wonld  have  been  inclined.  The  valet  shook 
his  head  sadly  when  the  grissette  was  men- 
tioned, and  merely  remarked  *  she  was  very 
pretty.*  StiU,  he  added  handsomely,  that 
Mr.  Steme*s  conversation  with  women  was 
always  of  the  *most  interesting*  kind — 
praise  which,  however,  seems  a  little  quali- 
fied by  the  remark,  that  *  he  usually  left 
them  seriou%  if  he  did  not  find  them  so.* 
He  furnished  details  about  his  own  personal 
history ;  how  he  had  married  the  elder  of 
two  sisters  at  Montrenil  (he  had  th»  scene 
Mr.  Sterne  sketched  from  his  own  window 
before  his  eyes),  one  who  rather  *  resembled 
Maria  of  Moulines  ;*  how  she  earned  only 
rix  sous  a  day  by  mantna-making— they 
set  up  a  cabaret  for  the  English  sailors; 
how  this  failing  them  through  the  war  they 


separated,  and  she  finally  disappeared  with 
a  company  of  stroUing  actors. 

**  The  whole  thing  is  contradictory  and 
suspicious;  but  that  it  was  considered  of 
importance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  scarcely 
deserved  serious  notice  in  Mr.  Sterne's  life. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  La  Flenr  was 
a  mere  fanciful  name,  which  Sterne  found 
in  Moreri,  among  the  materials  for  the 
curious  chapter  on  ^whukers,*  where,  too^ 
he  found  La  Fosseuse  and  other  names. 

**  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  true  solntioB 
to  be,  that  some  laquais  de  place  or  hotel- 
waiter,  from  Calais  or  elsewhere,  who  had 
seen  him  once  or  twice,  had  by  some  chance 
come  to  England ;  and  finding  his  meagre 
detailsprofitable  and  exciting,hjid  gradn^y 
enlarged  his  character  as  to  that  of  La  Fkur, 
the  valet  A  glance  at  the  *  Sentimental 
Journey*  would  have  furnished  bbn  with 
hints;  or  could  this  be  the  French  valet 
that  Frederick  Reynolds  picked  up  at  Calais, 
and  took  with  him  on  his  travels,  and  whom 
he  insisted  should  change  h-s  name  to  La 
Fleur,  and  whom  he  addressed  as  such  all 
through  his  journey  ?  After  their  connex- 
ion was  terminated,  the  Frenchman  might 
have  been  reluctant  to  drop  the  historical 
name  he  had  grown  so  accustomed  to,  and 
might  find  his  account  in  not  repudiating 
the  glories  of  Mr.  Steme*s  original  body 
servant.  That  *  La  Fleur*  was  not  the  real 
name  of  the  valet,  I  have  ascertained  beyond 
a  doubt.  Mr.  Sterne  found  it  in  a  ttace  of 
Foote*s,  acted  the  very  year  of  hb  senti- 
mental travels,  entitled  '  The  Commiasary." 
He  read  in  the  playbill,  *  La  Fleur,  a  French 
valet,*  and  cooly  appropriated  the  name  for 
his  own  follower.** 

Of  the  Montpellier  physician  we 
have  a  very  amusing  sketch.  His 
treatment  would  have  looked  like  a 
tradition  of  Gil  Bias,  were  it  not  that 
we  know  that  quackery  is  probably 
as  old  as  human  nature,  and  will  last 
as  long. 

**  This  treatment  was  indeed  barbarona, 
and  reads  like  a  bit  of  Mo'i^re.  Anything 
more  ludicrously  inefficient  for  a  consump- 
tive cannot  be  conceived.  They  almost 
poisoned  him  with  a  succession  of  what  they 
called  bouUlont  r^raichiuanis^  the  elements 
of  which  were  *a  cock  JIayed  alive,  and 
boiled  with  poppy  seeds,  these  pounded  in  a 
mortar  afterwards  passed  through  a  sieves* 
There  besides  to  be  present  one  crawfish, 
which  should  be  a  male  one.  This  was  ds 
rigueTy  a  female  crawfish  being  likely  to  be 
fatal!  This  precious  composition  most 
have  been  devised  specially  for  the  English, 
and  for  that  malady  of  ^  coMHtmpHim^* 
which  we  are  told  was  peculiar  to  than. 

*^  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
physician  who  prescribed  this  primitiva 
nostrum  for  Mr.  Sterne  was  the  tame  M. 

F ,  whom    Smollett   consulted    wb«i 

ba  vialt^  Montpellier  the  fdOowing  ywr. 
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It  is  the  most  amusing  passage  in  his 
trarels.  There  was  an  English  phj^cian 
resident  there,  Dr.  Fitzmaurice;   but  M. 

F ,  that  great  lanthom  of  medicine, 

-wnM  at  the  head  of  the  local  faculty.  Smol- 
lett sent  him  his  fee  of  a  louis,  by  a  servant, 
and  his  *  case*  drawn  up  in  true  me<licinal 
I^tin ;  and  on  the  morning  after  received 
back  a  sheet  of  remarks  in  French,  the 
i^normnce  in  which  showed  him  clearly  that 
his  *case'  had  not  been  read,  or  that  its 
language  was  among  the  acquirements  of 
the  Montpellier  physicians.  But  with  the 
remarks  came  a  prescription,  the  favourite 
houUloM  rtfraichissatUs,  precisely  the  same 
as  Mr  St?me's,  containing  the  ^  petit  poulet,* 
le  ehairy  le  tang^  le  cmr,  tt  U  foie  ^  (Tune 
toHue^  and  the  garden  seeds.  On  receipt 
of  which,  the  patient  sent  him  twelve  livres, 
and  a  characteristic  note,  *  Ce  n*est  pas  sans 

rmison  que  M.  F jouit  d'un  si  grand 

reputation.  Je  n'ai  plus  de  doutes,  graces 
^Dieuet^M.  F .' 

**  The  doctor*s  reply  was  no  less  happy. 
*  Monsieur  n*a  plus  de  doutes.  J*ea  sais 
charme  I  RefU  12  livres.  Ue  was  indeed 
an  arrant  charlatan,  and  Mr.  Sterne,  com- 
paring notes  with  the  Scotch  physician  at 
Toulon,  told  him  of  an  unhappy  English 
youth  named  Oswald,  son  to  a  merchant, 
-who  had  fallen  into  their  caprices. 

"  The  young  man,  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption, took  his  bouUlom  rtfrmckissofU* 
for  above  a  month,  with  the  worst  results ! 
and  on  his  complaining,  was  told  precisely 
as  Mr.  Sterne  had  been  told :  *  Sir,  the  air 
of  this  place  is  too  sharp  for  your  lungs.* 
*Then,*  said  the  other,  you  are  a  sordid 
villain  to  have  kept  roe  here.*  He  went  to 
Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  a  few  weeks.** 

Of  Laurence  Sterne's  various  moods, 
his  affectations,  and  his  sincerities, 
we  learn  probably  all  we  are  likely 
ever  to  know  in  these  pleasant  ana 
philosophical  tomes.  That  his  spirits 
oscilated  violently  as  those  of  ex- 
citable persons  will,  is  not  surprising. 
Even  FaUtajf  has  his  compunctious 
visitings,  and  Yorick's  moments  of 
subsidence  and  gloom  were  possiblv 
as  unpleasantly  haunted.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  author  of  **  Tristram  Shandy'* 
among  his  fellow  men,  and  in  his 
gaiety  and  his  vapours  : — 

"Mr.  Cradock,  the  amateur  actor  and 
dramatist,  once  met  him  behind  the  scenes 
at  Drury-lane,  and  found  him  in  very  low 
spirito.  He  suggested  to  him— what  any 
one  familiar  with  the  dramatic  power  of  his 
writings  would  long  to  suggest — that  he 
should  tiy  his  hand  at  something  fur  the 


stage — a  comedy,  for  instance.  He  seemed 
greatly  struck  with  the  idea ;  but,  *  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,*  adds  Mr.  Cradock,  pro« 
fessed  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  business  of 
the  stage.  *  That,*  said  the  other,  *  could 
easily  be  supplied.*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  but  a  minor  difficulty,  which  Gar> 
rick  and  his  many  dramatic  friends  would 
have  helped  him  over.  The  idea  had  al- 
ready occurred  to  him ;  for,  in  one  of  his 
^Shandys,'  he  breaks  out  into  an  apos- 
trophe to  his  friend :  *  O  Garrick,  what  a 
rich  scene  of  this  would  thy  exqusite  powers 
make  I  And  how  glcuUtj  would  I  sit  down 
and  write  such  another  to  avail  myself  of  thy 
immortality,  and  secure  my  own  behind  tt* 
But  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  whole 
*  Shandys'  could  be  reeled  off,  was  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  care  and  even  drud- 
gery which  work  for  the  stage  entails.  This 
perhaps  was  the  true  renson.  Others,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen  later,  were  found  to 
dramatise  what  he  himself  had  written. 

"  This  Mr.  Cradock  seems  to  have  known 
him  intimately,  and  once  more  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  making  him  *  laugh  heartily,* 
by  telling  him  a  story  about  Tristam  Shandy. 
Mr.  Cradock  had  lent  a  matter-of-fact  gen- 
tlemen a  dry  philosophical  work,  we.l 
known  t )  the  curious  as  Harris's  ^  Hermes,* 
of  wrhich  the  gentlemen  read  portions  yery 
steadily,  and  then  returned  it  with  the  re- 
mark, *  that  all  these  imitations  of  Tristram 
Shandy  were  very  poor  things,  and  feli 
far  short  of  the  original.^ 

*'  It  might  have  been  about  this  time  that 
Mr.  Sterne  found  himself  in  company  where 
there  were  several  clergymen,  and  beg^n  to 
tell  comic  stories  of  his  parochial  expe- 
riences: how  at  York,  after  preaching  at 
the  Cathedral,  an  old  woman  whom  he  had 
observed  sitting  on  the  pulpit  steps,  stopped 
him  as  he  came  down,*  asked  where  he 
would  preach  the  following  Sunday,  Mr. 
Sterne  told  her  ^  where  he  was  to  exhibit,* 
says  the  account ;  and  on  that  day  found 
her  again  waiting  for  him,  when  she  again 
put  the  same  question.  The  next  sermon 
was  to  be  at  Stillington ;  and  to  his  great 
surprise,  at  Stillington  he  found  her.  *  On 
which,*  said  Mr.  Sterne,  telling  the  story 
to  the  clergymen,  *I  prepared  a  sermon 
specially  for  the  following  Sunday,  expect- 
ing to  find  my  old  woman  as  before;  *^I 
will  grant  the  request  of  this  poor  widow, 
lest  by  her  often  coming  she  weary  me,'* 
*  Why,  Sterne,*  said  one  of  the  company, 
*you  have  left  out  the  most  applicable  bit 
of  the  whole — **  Though  I  fear  neither  God, 
nor  regard  man.**  *  It  is  said  the  retort  si- 
lenced Mr.  Sterne  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing.'* 

That  Sterne,  the  writer,  did  not 
always  keep  his  fingers  from  picking 


*  Adam*8  Anecdotes.    Though  no  authority  is  given,  the  story  is  so  exact  In  local 
detaOs,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it  as  true. 
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and  stealing,  but  helped  himself  with 
a  cheerful  conscience  and  an  iniqui- 
tous vanity  to  other  men's  property, 
Mr.  FitzGerald  demonstrates.  His 
sermons  teem  with  evidence  of  this 
sort  of  larceny ;  and  in  his  "  Senti- 
mental Journey,"  and  "  Shandy,"  the 
chevalier  cTindiistrie  does  not  forget 
his  cunning.  Here  is  an  indictment 
with  three  counts,  conclusively  sup- 
ported by  proo£ 

"  Lovers  of  Sterne  wiU,  however,  regret 
that  at  least  three  of  his  most  charming 
thoughts  should  not  have  been  his  own.  We 
must  give  up  Uncle  Toby's  fly — the  pretty 
bit  of  consolation  to  Maria.  '  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamV* — and,  what  is 
the  greatest  sacrifice,  Captain  Shandy's 
f^mious  recording  angel.  The  fly,  according 
to  Balzac,  was  originally  put  out  of  the  win- 
dow by  James  the  First  of  England,  who 
made  a  remark  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Uncle  Toby.  His  ^shom  lamb'  is  found  in 
the  French  'a  breUs  tondtUy*  and  there  is 
a  very  similar  thought  in  the  *  Outlandish 
Proverbs,  selected  by  Mr.  G.  H.,  1640.' 
*■  To  a  close  shome  sheepe  God  gives  wind 
by  measure.'  And  the  famous  recording 
angel  has  a  parallel  in  a  MS.  by  a  monk 
Alberic,  who  lived*  about  the  year  1100. 
*  A  demon  holds  a  book  in  which  are  written 
the  sins  of  a  particular  man,  and  an  angel 
drops  on  it  from  a  phial  a  tear  which  the 
sinner  had  shed  in  doing  a  good  action,  and 
his  sins  are  washed  out'  This,  however,  is 
quite  a  coincidence,  for  Sterne  could  never 
hava  seen  the  monk^s  MS.  And  Sterne's 
thought  is  exquisitely  artistic,  both  in  bre- 
vity, dramatic  effect,  and  musicf  Mr. 
Moore  worked  the  idea  into  his  *■  Peri'  with- 
out scruple." 

The  pretty  monkish  alegory  has, 
no  doubt,  often  reappeared;  and  sim- 
ple "  coincidence"  is  far  less  probable 
than  Sterne's  unacknowledged  in- 
debtedness to  some  comparatively 
modem  and  obscure  reproducer  of 
the  image.  Of  his  orthographv  and 
his  French  his  biogiapher  makes  a 
whimsical  and  woful  exposure.  He 
observes  how  amusing  it  is  to  see, 
in  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  at 
least,  the  printers  carefully  repaired 
his  English  spelling  mistakes ;  tor  his 
French,  as  "reading"  was  then  con- 
ducted, they  could  do  nothing.  "Tris- 
tram Shandy,"  however,  he  observes, 
is  thickly  sown  with  blunders  in  ortho- 


CTaphy  of  every  shade  of  aggravation; 
Mr.  FitzGerald  remarks  that— 

*^His  spelling  in  the  MS.  ^Saitimentsl 
Journey'  (amended  by  the  printers)  does  not 
do  credit  to  the  Halifax  schoohnasters.  He 
spells  *  magazine*  '  magazeen,'  'buyer' 
*  byer,'  *  metals'  '  mettles,'  *  meagre'  'mea- 
ger,' 'vineyard'  'vinierd,'  '  chevalier' che- 
vilier,'  'ass' '  assc,*  'good  wine' '  goad  wine;' 
'sought'  'saught,'  'forty'  'fourty,'  with 
many  more.  His  French,  however,  on  which 
he  prided  himself,  was  very  weak  indeed, 
both  in  speUing  and  grammar.  He  had  a 
happy  instinct  for  the  idioms,  which  hs 
generaUy  succeeded  in  grasping,  though  not 
in  the  correct  shape.  His  French  letters 
must  have  amused  his  French  friends. 

"  He  sUrts  with  a  famous  little  carriage 
that  only  held  one  passenger,  and  which  he 
makes  masculine  instead  of  feminine— a 
d'-sobligecmt  instead  of  a  d'tobUgecmU.  The 
little  French  captain  addresses  the  French 
lady  m  this  odd  language — 'Apparament 
vous  etez  FUmmandeV  leaving  out  the 
'  que.'  He  also  questions  her  as  to  whew 
she  came  from, '  Vous  n'etez  pas  de  Londre  r 
But  perhaps  the  most  curious  mistake  of 
the  whole  series  occurs  at  the  inn  in  Mon- 
treuil  (which  Mr.  Sterne  spdls  hi  many 
awlrward  waya,  shifting  from  Montiiul  to 
MontriuU),  where  the  landlord,  speaking  of 
Jaraatone,  teUs  how  'un  mylord  anglais 
presentoit  un  ecu  a  la  fille  de  chambre, 
where  he  uses  '  presenter'  in  the  usual  sense 
of  *  donner'  or  'offru-,'  use*  the  imperfect 
instead  of  the  aorist ;  and,  finally,  nwkei 
Janatone  a  '  fille  de  chambre,'  instead  of  a 
'fiUe  d'anberge,'  or  Ma  fille'  «»™P^yL,^f 
strange  use '  presenter'  mystified  the  Fra>c» 
translators  wonderfully ;  and  the  oddest 
part  of  the  whole  is  that  in  his  MS.  he  bad 
'  donnoit,'  but  struck  it  out 

"  Although  he  confounds  '  fille  de  cha»- 
bre'  and  '  femme  de  chambre,'  turning  ^ 
former  invariably  into  '  ladies'-maid,'  »« 
the  latter  into  *  house-maid.'  La  Fleur  be- 
comes a  'garpon  de  bonne  fortune,'  «jd 
rides  a  horse  '  le  plus  opinionitre  du  monde 
— a  quality  of  animal  never  seen  in  French 
before.  He  puts  '  mal-apropos'  for '  hors  de 
propos.'  The  same  famous  servant  was 
gifted  with  a  certain  captivating  'preve- 
nancy ;'  '•for  there  was  a  passport  m  his  very 
looks'  which  drew  everyone  to  hin.  These 
are  merely  specimens ;  but  it  is  not  too  mucJi 
to  say,  that  every  bit  of  French  imported 
into  the  '  Senfimental  Journey'  is  faulty  m 
some  degree. 

"  When  the  lady  is  shut  up  m  the  camag* 
with  Mr.  Sterne,  she  exclaims,  not, '  Vwla 
ce  qui  est  plaisant*— as  a  French  lady  va^^ 


*  Many  pious  persons  have  supposed  that  this  is  to  found  in  the  Scriptorei,  and  a  defgy* 
man  it  said  to  have  actually  preached  a  sermon  upon  that  text 
t  'Black  as  the  damned  drops  that  fall 
Ftom  the  denouncing  Angel's  pen 
Bre  Mercy  weeps  them  out  agidn.' 
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Mj'— bntf  *Crest  bien  comiqae,'  which  Is 
true  Englifth-French.  More  droll  still  is  his 
Moling  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  the  *■  maltre 
dlidteL*'* 

How  induBtrious  and  thoughtftd, 
notwithstanding,  was  his  revision  of 
his  manuscript  remains  in  autogra- 
phic proof.  Mr.  FitzGrerald  says 
that— 

"Some  of  these  MS.  still  remain.  At 
Skelton  Castle  is  a  book  or  two  of  *  Tris- 
tram ;*  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  first 
half  of  the  *  Sentimental  Journey ;'  and  Mr. 
Sogers  showed  Mr.  Moore  one  morning  the 
original  of  one  of  the  Sermons,  also  care- 
fully corrected.  It  struck  Mr.  Moore  that 
ooe  of  these  emendations  was  scarcely  an 
improvement  Speaking  of  the  Jews,  he 
had  called  them  *  a  thoughtless  and  thank- 
lass  people,*  for  which  he  substituted  '  this 
tbankless  and  peculiarly  ungrateful  people.' 

It  is  plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Sterne 
intended  here  striking  out  the  word 
"  thankless."  He  could  not  have  pre- 
meditated 80  barren  a  tautology  as  the 
passage  now  presents.  It  would  then 
nave  stood,  **  this  thoughtless  and  pe- 
culiarly ungrateful  people." 

**In  the  ShdtonMS.  is  a  slight  alteration 
which  shows  great  nicety  of  touch.  *0 
Ganick,*  he  said,  '  how  gladly  woidd  I  sit 
down  and  write  such  another,"  &c.,  which 
he  compressed  into  *how  gladly  would  I 
write  such  another.'  But  the  '  Sentimental 
Journey'  MS.  is  the  most  curious  instance 
of  careful  elaboration,*  and  some  of  the  al- 
terations are  so  characteristic,  that  I  do  not 
scruple  to  pause  a  little  in  this  place  and 
examine  them  in  detaiL 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  few  lines,  *my  gentle- 
man' turned  on  him  originally  ^  with  the 
most  civil  insolence  in  the  world,'  which  on 
reflection  seemed  a  little  contradictory,  so 
he  made  it  *  triumph.'  For  *  should  give 
these  rights,'  be  put  ^should  give  a  man 
those  rights,'  and  *  I  am  determined  to  look 
into  them,'  became  *  111  look  into  them.' 
Speaking  to  the  monk,  he  distinguished  be- 
tween certain  persons  and  others  *  who  have 
no  other  plan  in  the  world  but  to  be  a  bur- 
den to  it  for  the  love  of  God,'  which  became, 

*  no  other  plan  in  life  but  to  get  through  it 
in  sloth  andignorance,  for  the  love  of  God.' 
And  when  the  poor  Franciscan  meekly 
bowed  his  head  and  made  no  reply,  *  Nature 
seemed  to  have  done  with  her  resentments 
in  kirn ;  at  least  she  showed  none,'  none  but 
a  master  of  the  elegancies  of  English  would 
have  struck  out  that  ^  at  least.*  When  the 
door    was   shut,  Mr.  Sterne  uttered  two 

*  Pdiaw's,'  which  he  reduced  to  one.  For 
*the  whf^bodyof  travellers,'  he  substituted, 


with  more  elegance, '  the  whole  drcle  of  tra- 
vellers,' and  for  *  in  quest  of  knowledge,* 
put  *  in  pursuit,'  *  Four  long  months'  had 
elapsed  since  the  dcsobUgeante  had  finished 
its  course,  but  he  drew  his  pen  through  the 
word  *  long.'  But  the  most  amusing  altera- 
tion is  in  the  meditation  on  this  famous  <iM- 
dbUgeante,  The  sentence  now  stands,  '  and 
when  a  few  words  will  rescue  misery  out  of 
her  distress,  I  hate  the  man  who  can  be  a 
churl  of  them' — ^but  it  was  originally,  *  when 
a  few  litde  words  will  set  the  post-chaise  of 
an  innocent  traveller  agoing,'  &c.  How 
much  the  phrase  has  gained  by  the  altera- 
tion is  plain.  He  even  finds  it  difficult  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  position  of  the 
words  *  M.  Dessein.*  *  It  must  cast  a  damp, 
M.  Dessein,  upon  your  spirits — ^you  suffer  as 
much  as  the  machine,'  did  not  sound  so 
musical  as  *  must  cast  a  damp  upon  your 
spirits— you  suffer,  BL  Dessein,  as  much  as 
the  machine.' 

"  When  he  and  the  lady  were  shut  up  in 
remise — *  a  colloquy  of  five  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  those 
things  which  can  happen  to  a  man  but  once 
in  his  life,'  was  an  idea  that  first  occurred  to 
him,  but  he  afterwards  struck  out  the  last 
half  of  the  sentence.  He  altered  *  overthrows* 
to   *  discomfitures' — ^hurt'  to  *  mystified.' 

*  It  begat  a  silence,'  offended  him,  and  be- 
came ^we  remained  silei^t.'  It  is  almost 
droll  to  see  what  his  sentiment  had  betrayed 
him  into  writing  on  Father  Lorenzo's  grave, 

*  they  all  struck  so  forcibly  upon  my  affec- 
tions that  I  wept  over  him  as  a  widow.* 
This  seemed  a  little  ambiguous,  and  it  be« 
came  *  I  burst  into  a  fiood  of  tears.*  This 
refining  process  is  nowhere  so  exemplified 
as  in  the  ending  to  the  story  of  the  *  grisset.' 
It  stood  originally,  *  so  counting  the  money 
into  her  hand,  and  with  a  lower  bow  than 
one  generally  makes  to  a  shopkeeper's  wife, 
I  went  out,'  Ac — originally  it  had  the 
coarser  shape  of,  ^  and  giving  it  (her  hand) 
something  betwixt  a  shake  and  a  squeeze  as 
I  did  it,  we  both  returned  our  thanks  to- 
gether.' It  is  very  curious,  being  thus  ad- 
mitted behind  the  scenes. 

Something  of  Yorick's  deatb-bed 
will  not  be  without  its  interest  and 
its  moral.  Upon  these  closing  scenes 
Mr.  FitzOerald  has  concentrated 
many  lights. 

'^This  was  now  at  hand.  About  the 
second  week  of  the  next  month,  being  still 
*tied  down  neck  and  heels  with  engage- 
ments,' he  was  seized  with  a  chest  attack, 
which  he  took  for  influenza,  but  which 
clung  to  him  with  more  than  usual  obsti- 
nacy. He  struggled  with  it,  and  seemed 
to  think  he  would  as  usual  come  off  victori- 
ous.   Just  at  that  time  a  letter  came  to  him 


*  It  is  the  very  cof^  that  went  to  the  press,  for  the  printer's  pendl-roarks  are  still  on 
it.  It  came  from  the  Famborouf^  family,  who  posseH  aevenl  articles  that  once  belonged 
€6  Sterne* 
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tfom  his  daughter,  which  must  hare  had  a 
ehilUng,  dispiriting  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  it  set  out  with  news  of  ^  the  Joamey* 
heing  read  and  admired  in  York  by  every 
one. 

**  Mrs.  Sterne  and  her  daughter  had  been 
prudently  forecasting  the  future;  and  the 
mother  had  told  her  daughter  that  it  was 
Mr.  Sterne's  intention  to  bequeath  the  care 
of  his  Lydia  to  tlie  Indian  lady,  whom  the 
world  knew  as  Eliza.  *  The  subject  of  ray 
letter,'  wrote  Mr.  Sterne,  with  some  agita- 
tion, ^  has  astonished  me.  She  could  know 
but  little  of  my  feelings  to  tell  thee  that  I 
should  bequeath  thee  as  a  legacy  to  Mrs. 
Draper.*  He  then  reassures  her,  and  tells 
how  Mrs.  James  will  watch  over  *■  my  friend 
whom  I  have  so  often  talked  and  wrote 
about;  from  her  you  will  learn  to  be  an 
affectionate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a 
sincere  friend.*  He  then  alludes  to  the 
success  of  his  book ;  *  but  is  the  gratification 
of  my  feelings  on  this  occasion — the  want 
of  health  bows  me  down — this  vile  influenza 
— benot  alarmed^  I  tMnk  I  shall  pet  the  better 
of  it,  and  shall  be  with  you  both  the  first 
of  May ;  and  if  I  escape,  'twiU  not  be  for  a 
long  period,  my  child,  unles^  quiet  retreat 
and  peace  of  mind  can  restoM  me.*  ** 

Upon  this  Mr.  FitzOerald  com- 
ments with  his  accustomed  tender- 
ness. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  tenderly  delicate 
than  that  hurried  correction  of  himself,  *  be 
not  alarmed,  I  think  I  shall  get  the  better 
of  it  ;•  and  the  gentle  way — almost  artful — 
in  which  he  goes  on  to  prepare  his  daugh- 
ter's mind  for  the  worst  *  If  I  escape,  'twill 
not  be  for  a  long  period,  my  child.  But  I 
think,  my  Lydia,  thy  mother  will  survive 
me — do  not  deject  her  spirits  with  thy  affec- 
tions on  my  account.*  He  sends  them  both 
a  present  of  a  necklace  and  buckles.  *■  I  am 
never  aUme,*  he  goes  on,  *  the  kindness  of 
my  friends  is  ever  the  same.  /  wish,  though, 
J  had  thee  to  imr$e  tne;  but  I  am  dented  that 
Write  to  me  twice  a  week  at  least.  God 
bless  thee,  my  child ;  and  believe  me  ever, 
ever  thy  affectionate  father, 

*L.S.* 

" » If  I  ever  revisit  Coxwould  !*  He  was 
hurrying  fast  to  that  *  sweet  retirement.* 
What  he  took  for  a  *  vile  influenza,*  became 
a  pleurisy ;  and  on  the  Thursday  following 
(March  10th)  he  was  bled  three  iCmes,  and 
on  the  next  day  blistered.  On  t^^e  Tuesday 
he  was  prostrate  and  exhausted  after  this 
violent  treatment ;  but  as  he  lay  there,  the 
thought  of  the  child  he  loved  so  deariy 
came  upon  him,  and  with  a  fbeble  hand  he 
was  just  able  to  write  a  few  tottering  cha- 
racters to  his  friend,  Mrs.  James.  So  piteous 
and  touching  an  appeal  has  rarely  come  from 
a  death-bed:  it  was  the  poor,  broken,  gasping, 
dyhig  Torick's  last  letter.  In  it  we  seem 
to  bear  an  humbleacknowledment  of  errors, 
•ad  a  cry  for  pardon  for  *  foUiet  which  my 


heart,  not  my  head,  betrayed  me  into  T— a 
declaration  we  may  accept  as  genuine,  and 
which  is  the  true  key  to  all  his  Shandean 
sins,  errors,  mistakes,  and  follies. 

"*  To  Mrs.  J 

"♦25th  March,  Tuesday. 
"  *  Tour  poor  friend  is  scarce  able  to  write 

he  has  been  at  death's  door  this  week 

with  a  pleurisy ^I  was  bled  three  times 

on  Thunday,  and  blistered  on  Friday 

Thephyndan  says  I  am  better — God  knows, 
for  I  feel  myself  sadly  wrong,  and  shall,  if 
I   recover,    be  a  long   while  of   gaining 

strength. Before  I  have  gone  tlm»*  hidf 

this  letter,  I  must  stop  to  rest  my  weak 

hand  above  a  dozen  times — Mr.  J was 

so  good  to  call  upon  me  yesterday.  I 
felt  emotions  not  to  be  described  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  he  overJoy*d  me  by  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  of  yon Do,  dear  Mrs. 

J ,  entreat  him  to  come  to-morrow,  or 

next  day,  for  perhaps  I  have  not  many 
days,  or  hours,  to  live — I  want  to  ask  a 
favour  of  him,  if  I  find  myself  worse  — 
that  I  shall  beg  of  yon,  if  in  this  wrestling 
I  come  off  conqueror — my  spirits  are  fled — 
'tis  a  bad  omen — do  not  weep,   my  dear 

lady your  tears  are  too  precious  to 

shed  for  me bottle  them  up,  and  may 

the  cork  never  be  drawn. Dearest,  kind- 
est, gentlest,  and  best  of  women!  may  health, 
peace,  and  happiness  prove  your  handmaids. 

If  I  die,  cherish  the  remembrance  of  me, 

and  forget  the  follies  which  you  so  often 
condemned — which  my  heart,  not  my  head, 
betray'd  me  into.  Should  my  chUd,  mj 
Lydia,  want  a  mother,  may  I  hope  you  wiu 
(if  she  is  left  parentless)  take  her  tu  your 
bosom  ? — ^Tou  are  the  only  woman  on  earth 
i  can  depend  upon  for  such  a  benevolent 
action.  J  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  told  her  what,  I  trust,  she  will  find  in 

you Mr.  J will  be  a  father  to  her — 

he  will  protect  her  from  every  insnlt,  for  he 
wears  a  sword  which  he  has  served  his 
country  with,  and  which  he  would  know 
how  to  draw  out  of  the  scabbard  in  defence 

of  innocence. Commend  me  to  him — as 

I  now  commend  you  to  that  Behig  who 
takes  under  his  care  the  good  and  kind  part 
of  the  world — ^Adieu  I  all  grateful  thanks 

to  you  and  Mr.  J . 

**  ♦  Tour  poor  affectionate  friend, 
"  ♦  L.  SxBiurB."* 

We  are  now  at  the  verge  of  that 
awful  hour  when  this  strange  and 
wayward  spirit  was  to  go  to  his  dread 
account 

"  This  was  Tuesday,  Friday  was  the  laat 
day  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  left 
there,  at  Bond-street,  alone,  deserted,  and 
entirely  dependent,  scarcely  in  the  sense  he 
had  wished,  on  the  hired  offices  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house servant.  M.  Janin,  with  an  m 
to  a  bit  of  ghastly  s«itimentality  wholly 
indefensible,  tranafoirras  this  person  iBt» 
•  Mad de isabalUetaimabbfaidi 
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nalade,*  tnd  makes  the  dying  Yorick  place 
her  hand  npon  bis  heart 

^  But  little  18  known  of  his  last  moments. 
Towards  four  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  he 
complained  of  cold  in  his  feet,  and  asked  the 
attendant  to  chafe  them.  This  seemed  to 
relieve  him,  but  presently  he  said  the  cold 
was  mounting  yet  higher ;  and  while  she 
was  itriTing  to  impart  a  warmth  to  his  feet 
and  ankles,  which  a  more  awf  nl  power  was 
driving  away,  at  this  moment  some  one 
knoeked  at  the  hall-door,  and  the  landlady 
openfaig  it,  found  it  was  a  footman  sent  to 
inquire  after  Mr.  Steme*s  health."* 

"  Rah"  Crawford,  the  well-known 
Macaroni,  was  giving  a  dinner  party 
dose  by,  in  Clifford-street. 

**  The  gnests  were  all  friends  of  the  dying 
humorist ;  of  the  company  were  the  Dakes  of 
Gmfton  and  Roxbnrgh,  the  Earls  of  March 
and  Oseory ;  Mr.  Gimrick,  Mr.4Iame,  and 
Mr.  James.  Some  one  had  mentioned  his 
iDnesa,  and  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  know 
how  he  was,  and  the  footman,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved,  was  despatched  to  New 
Bond-street,  to  inquire.  The  landlady  was 
not  able,  or  did  not  care,  to  give  him  the 
latest  news,  but  bade  him  go  up  and  inquire 
of  the  attendant  He  did  so,  and  entered 
the  room  just  as  the  deserted  Shandean  was 
exphnng.  He  stood  by  and  waited  to  see 
the  end ;  he  noted  how  the  wasted  arm  was 
•oddenly  raised,  as  if  to  ward  ofif  something, 
caught  a  murmur  of  ^Now  it  is  come!*  and 
then  saw  his  frame  relax  in  death.* 

"  This  was  Yorick*s  end — a  footman  and 
a  nnrsetender  watching  his  agonies.  The 
footman  went  his  way  back  to  the  merry 
party  of  gentlemen  in  Clifford-street,  and 
told  what  be  had  seen.  The  gentlemen,  he 
ssys,  were  all  very  sorry,  and  lamented  him 
yzty  much.  We  can  almost  hear  this  af  ter- 
dmner  panegyric :  Hume  and  Garrick  could 
have  told  of  his  freaks  in  Paris,  and  bewailed 
with  convivial  grief  how  Yorick  had  been 
no  one*s  enemy  but  his  own.  Mr.  James 
could  have  aaid  something  about  his  good 
heart  That,  as  of  course,  the  claret  went 
lennd  again,  and  Lord  March  went  back 
tgain  to  the  praises  of  ^  the  Rena,'  or  the 
•ZamperinL'" 

Even  the  dead  body  of  Yorick  was 
Bot  exempt  from  the  hiw  of  adven- 
ture and  odd  sitoation  which  ruled 
his  eccentric,  brilliant,  and  melan- 
choly life.  There  is  a  horrible  whim- 
Bicality  in  this  posthumous  anecdote, 
BO  picturesquely  told  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald:— 

"  In  the  Bayswater  road,  not  very  far  from 
Tyburn  Gate,  a  new  burying-ground  had 


been  opened,  attached  to  that  ehnrdi  hi 
Hanover-square  where  the  more  fashionable  - 
marriage  rites  were  celebrated.  .  We  can  • 
readily  find  our  way  to  it  now,  for  it  is  no- 
torious among  the  n^lected  graveyards  of 
London,  and  found  very  useful  as  a  sort  of . 
huge  pit  for  aU  the  rubbish  of  the  ruinous 
houses  that  hem  it  in  closely  aU  round. 
Weeds  rioting  in  their  impurity,  yawning 
graves,  headstones  staggering  over,  dirt, 
neglect ;  and  a  squalid-looking  dead-house, 
aU  soiled  and  grimed,  with  a  belfry  and  a 
belL  This  is  now  the  condition  of  the 
grave-yard  where  Laurence  Sterne  is  sup- 
posed to  lie.  It  was  then  the  new  burymg- 
Ing-gi^nnd,  near  Tyburn ;  and  to  this  spot, 
on  the  day  of  hb  interment,  at  twelve  o*clock 
noon,  came  a  single  mourning  coach,  with 
*two  gentlemen  inside.'  One  of  them  is 
known  to  have  been  Becket,  his  publisher ; . 
the  other,  we  fairly  assume  to  have  been 
his  friend  Mr.  James.  The  beU  over  the 
soiled  and  grimed  dead-house  was  not 
allowed  to  ring.  And  in  this  *  private* 
manner  (a  privacy  almost  amounting  to 
shame),  was  the  body  of  the  great  humor- 
ist consigned  to  earth.  The  'two  gentle- 
men* repretenied  the  splendid  roll  of  nobility 
and  gentry  that  'pranced*  before  his  ser- 
mon-lists !  One  more  instance  of  the  fatal 
blight  of  desertion  that  seems  to  attend  the 
jesters  of  society  at  their  grave. 

**  Now  foUows  that  strange  and  ghastly 
scene  in  which  that  meagre  figure  of  poor 
Torick,  upon  which  he  and  others  were  so 
often  merry,  was  to  make  a  last  appearance. 

**  When  the  *  two  gentlemen*  were  seeing 
the  earth  laid  upon  their  friend's  remains, 
there  were  other  and  more  profane  eyes 
watching  from  the  road,  and  marking  the 
spot  At  that  time  the  tribe  of  resurrection- 
men  pursued  their  calling  as  lawlessly  as 
the  highwaymen  did  theirs  upon  the  road. 
And  this  *new  Tyburn  burying-ground 
had  already  acquired  a  notoriety  as  being 
the  scene  of  constant  outrages  of  this  kin£ 
Only  a  few  months  before  it  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  pkce  regular  witchers,  and  a 
large  mastiff  dog,  in  spite  of  which  precau- 
tions, the  infamous  spoliation  continued.*t 

*'  Two  nighU  after,  on  the  24th,  thesa 
men  came,  took  up  the  body,  pi  iced  it  in  a 
case,  and  sent  it  away  down  to  Cambridge. 

»*  *Mr.  CoUignon,  B.M.,'  of  Trinity,  was 
then  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  to  him  it 
had  been  disposed  of.  Th^  aids  to  medical 
science  being  costly,  and  procured  with  dif- 
ficulty, Mr.  CoUi^on  invited  some  friends 
to  see  him  iUustrate  his  anatomy  on  the 
body  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Lon- 
don; and  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Sterne, 
who  was  of  the  party,  was  Uiexpressibly 
shocked  at  recognising  the  familiar  features, 
and  fainted  away  on  the  spot.     It  was  too 


*  This  Is  theacconnt  given  by  James  Macdonald,  the  Scotch  footman,  in  his  "  Htmobs.** 
The  passage  is  quoted  in  one  of  the  old  magazines. 

t  See  /SK.  JosMf's  ChromcU^  Nov.  1767. 
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Igte,  imfortiillfttely,  to  mre  the  bodyfrom 
the  knife,  tor  the  dissection  had  neuiy  been 
completed. 

"  Wliat  a  close  to  Torick^s  strange  career, 
which  began  in  wanderings,  and  brought 
hhn  thus  finally  to  his  old  Universitj.'* 

Evervone  has  beard  of  "  Eliza  and 
Yoridc  — of  the  Bramin  and  Le  Bra- 
mine.  Eliza  was  known  to  have  been 
Mrs.  Draper,  wife  of  that  ^'Daniel 
Draper,  Esquire,  of  Bombay,"  with 
whom  Mr.  Tnackeray  made  so  merry ; 
but  very  little  more  was  known. 
Here,  however,  we  find  her  full  bis- 
tory.  The  whole  book,  indeed,  is 
spnnkled  with  curious  little  bits  of 
information — scrafm  about  pei'sons 
and  things^  all  strictly  apraposj  and 
not  drawn  m  with  violence.  Fnzzling 
initials  are  filled  in— obscurities,  as 
puzzling,  cleared  up. 

These  two  volumes  open  a  brightly- 
coloured,  moving  panorama  of  as 
crowded  and  diversified  a  life,  and 
one  as  pleasantly  contrasted,  in  nearly 
all  points  capable  of  variation,  with 
the  routine  of  modem  existence  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  We  have 
London  life,  and  rural  life,  and  life 
in  the  provincial  towns — hfe  in  Ire- 
land, in  England,  and  in  France — life 
among  great  people,  literary  people, 
<}ueer  people :  and  all  so  exact  m  out- 
line, so  brightly  costumed,  and  so 
racy  of  the  hour,  that  one  reads  with 
the  sensation  of  following  an  eye* 
witness.  • 

This  life  of  Sterne  is  a  book  for  all 
readers,  and  for  every  mood.  It  has 
the  tidssitude,  the  colour,  and  the 


lightness  of  fiction,  and  the  force  and 
moral  of  a  true  social  picture— philo- 
sophic, comic,  traffic  With  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  pictured  pages  open,  one 
wonders  that  such  a  theme  should^ 
in  this  age  of  biography,  have  escapea 
so  long.  The  secret  is,  however,  oIb- 
coventble  in  the  paucity  of  apparent 
and  easily  accessible  material,  in  the 
wide  field  of  inevitable  reading,  and 
in  the  imperial  quest  after  scattered 
MSS.,  letters,  records,  and  traditions 
imposed  upon  the  Shandean  explorer 
ana  collector.  A  conscientious  la- 
bourer might  have  done  something: 
But  to  amass  all  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  brought  together  has  requir^  the 
unflagsing  stimulus  of  enthusiasm.  It 
is  by  the  amount  of  visoroos  industry 
expended  l^n  it,  and  of  which  the 
author  speaks  so  modestly,  that  the 
authority  of  this  work  is  we  tbmk 
permanently  fixed.  AndwemustadcL 
that  into  no  more  acooroplisbed 
hands  could  the  task  of  working  his 
various  and  fragmentary  materials 
into  a  charming  and  narmonions 
narrative  have  fallen.  There  are  few 
living  writers  who  can  analvze  char- 
acter with  a  pen  at  once  so  light  and 
so  masculine,  and  finish  their  pictures 
with  so  quaint,  peculiar,  and  power- 
ful a  touch.  Mr.  Fit^rald's  "Lift 
of  Laurence  Sterne"  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  valuable  of  the 
many  modem  contributions  to  lite- 
rary biooraphy  which  have  so  h^ 
pily  revolutionized  the  art  of  writing 
the  lives  of  our  British  worthies. 


TBI  Q&APS  AND  TUB  STAS. 

Okox,  as  a  joyous  village  group 
Caroused  in  crimson  evening's  droop, 

With  cups  and  cakes  before  them, 
And  merriment  afoot,  it  chanced 
That  while  around  a  tree  they  danced 
JHie  Star  of  Twilight,  fresh  and  young, 
Thus  whispered  'mid  the  grapes  that  httng 

In  swinging  clusters  o'er  them  : — 
"Ah,  what  a  life,  good  joyous  Vine, 
Sweet  hiughter-loving  tree,  is  thine  I 
Bound  thee  sunny  leaves  are  blowings 
Songs  are  rising,  hearts  are  glowing, 
Ah,  now  rich  the  moments  flowing 
O'er  thee  seem,  compared  with  mme ! 
Though  high  in  heaven's  azure  clime 
Fm  forte4  to  lu^  tiie  pure  sublime, 
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Right  willingly  I'd  slip  my  sphere 

To  grow  such  grapes  as  those  that  her^ 

When  autumn  purples  o'er  the  year, 

I  see  around  thee  growing : 
Lord !  what  a  difierence  between 
Your  jovial  glow  and  my  poor  sheen  I 
In  fact,  to  light  some  dreamer's  eye, 
To  hear  some  love-sick  maiden  sigh, 
Or,  what  is  infinitely  worse^ 
To  end  some  bard's  fantastic  verse — 

No  other  earthly  use  am  L" 

^' Alas !  as  for  this  life  of  mine 
Which  thou  so  laudest,"  said  the  Vine> 
"  It  owns  to  griefs  and  troubles,  too, 
Ab  sad  as  thine  amid  the  blue ; 
Yet  while  in  this  imperfect  state, 
With  branch  in  air  and  root  in  dust . 
The  seasons  strike  us, — ^why  should  we, 
Dejected,  rail  at  Destiny, 
When  all  that  happens,  soon  or  late, 
Is  fixed  by  a  decree  of  Fate, 

And  what  we  suffer,  star  or  tree. 
We  must  endure,  because  we  must : 
All  trees  are  bom  to  trouble— all 
To  pay  some  necessary  tax ; 
One  yields  its  bark,  and  one  its  leaves ; 
Another  for  a  century  heaves 
Its  summered  summit,  but  to  fall, 
Some  winter  day,  beneath  the  axe : 
In  short,  I  think  if  Destiny 
Had  made  us,  vine  and  planet,  free 
From  natural  annoyance  here, 
And  equally  exempt  from  duty, 
My  rubious  erape  would  sometimes  shoi^ 
As  scant  and  vulgar  as  a  sloe, — 
Even  pour  scintillant  splendours  liqpse 
In  intermittent  fiame,  perhaps — 
Nay,  and  Tm  sure  it  would  be  so, 
rd  lose  my  mirth,  and  you  your  beauty. 
While  thus  he  sjjoke  his  leafy  crown 
Was  wrinkled  with  a  thoughtful  frown ; 
But  at  that  moment  laughters  sweet 
And  songs  awaking  round  his  feet 

And  soaring  through  the  azure  sky 
Silenced  this  philosophic  pair. 
Who,  one  on  earth,  and  one  in  air. 
Glowing  and  shining  by  the  shore, 
Delighted,  gazed  an  hour  or  more 
Upon  its  village  company. 

SCJBlfl. 

'TKb  on  a  hill  above  the  town, 

A  grassy  summit,  where  the  boughs 
Of  spreading  palm  and  almond  brown, 
Enweaving,  shape  an  airy  crown. 

The  gay  Sicilian  group  carouse  :— 
A  joyous  group,  as  ever  sun 
Or  evening  planet  looked  upon : 

The  parting  glory  from  the  sea  • 

Strikes  round  the  crescent  shore,  and  lighttS 
Now  some  old  ruin  on  the  heights, 

Now  some  rich  space  of  pastured  lea; 
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*Till  past  long  drifts  of  golden  grain. 
Fig  wden,  and  long  aloe  lane, 

With  slanting  glance  it  glimmers  o'er 
The  brandies  where  the  feasters  rest, — 
Brown  harvest-men  and  quiet  herds. 
With  bronzed  throats  and  chestnut  oeaidfl, 

And  joyous  eyes  of  rustic  blue ; 
And  young  folk  from  the  city  near 
Arrived  to  mingle  in  the  cheer. 
Anear  them  gathered,  cheek  to  cheek, 
Converse  the  quiet  matron's  meek, 
Or  babble  with  some  curled  son, 
Brimmed  to  the  eyes  with  life  and  fun ; 
Light  shapes  of  rosy-lipped  sixteen, 
In  iovous  dances,  maze  the  green ; 
Old  figures,  in  the  fading  glow. 
Sit  by  their  cups  of  wine  and  snow : 
While,  by  the  mouldering  turret  wall, 

Where  the  sinking  splendour  lingers, 
€k>ldening  with  parting  halo. 
Laurel  bloom  and  ivy  berries, 
Happy  children,  like  a  wreath 
Of  careless  roses,  rest  beneath. 

Couched  on  cushions  of  sweet  mallow, 

Staining  crimson  lip  and  fingers, 

With  the  sweet  black  juiced  cheniaa. 

TOUTH*S  BONO. 

I. 

Drink  off  your  wine,  and  close  the  page, 

We've  quafied  and  areued  plentv ; 
Oh,  what  are  the  thoughts  of  the  brightest  sage 

To  those  of  an  eye  of  twenty  1  — 
The  harvest  girls,  like  autumn  stars. 

In  the  villaj^e  dance  are  bounding; 
Tink-a-tink,  tinkle,  go  the  guitars, 

To  the  merry  viol's  sounding : 
The  hours  we'll  count  by  the  spray  of  the  fountain, 
Or  the  stars  that  rise  o'er  the  purple  mountain. 

n. 

y  the  dancing  gronp,  a  few 
\  by  the  rest  m  quiet ; 
we  whirl,  with  eyes  of  blue, 
» the  joyous  riot ! 
was  the  starry  dance  of  old 
h\B  in  which  we're  rounding : 
estess'  bosom,  bleak  and  cola, 
;hose  beside  us  bounding  ? 
with  music  and  love  all  hearts  united, 
to  the  summer  stars  delighted. 

e  twilight  as  they  feast  and  sing, 
and  o*er  the  hazy  streams, 
3  warm  wind  wafting  leafy  dreams  ; 
>  autumn  woodland's  murmuring ; 
above  the  lazy  spacing  sea 
mmer,  in  blue  darkness  rolled  ; 
mist,  hovering  o'er  vale  and  lea, 
in  fancied  images,  and  weaves 
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A  wreath  yertamnal  o'er  the  bounteous  land ; 
And  by  their  bowls  of  purple  vintage  stand, 

Upon  the  fragrant  floor  of  violets  blue, 
Rich  heaps  of  apples,  red  with  summer  gold ; 
Musk  melons,  piled  on  odorous  altars,  too. 
And  thick  grape  bunches,  sunny  tiDct  and  blue, 
Upon  cool  salvers  of  green  oval  leaves. 
Plenty  and  peace  breathes  round  them,  and  afar 
Lone  echo's  whisper,  like  a  cloudy  star, 
Uncertain  murmurs — while  upon  them  soon 
Rounds  tiirough  the  mellow  mist  the  large  low  amber  moon. 

OIBLS'  SONG. 

Follow  us,  follow  us,  into  the  woods- 
There  where  the  moon  is  glancing ! 

That  you  may  spy  us  the  better,  when  nigh  us, 

Lo !  we  have  doflrd  our  shadowy  hoods. 
And  our  kirtles  are  tucked  for  the  dancing ; 

While  murmurs  the  shore  to  the  kiss  of  the  floods, 

While  love  with  the  moon  is  awakinj? ; 
Perchance,  as  we  stand  in  yon  hollow  divine, 
And  I  be  thy  partner,  my  lips  may  be  thine. 

And  here  is  my  hand  for  the  taking. 

Hast  thou  a  heart  for  passion  or  pleausance^ 

Give  it  the  rein  for  an  hour. 
While  the  moon's  glancing  beams  on  our  dancing ; 
Come  with  thy  soul  to  the  night's  bright  presence, 

And  there  let  us  image  its  power : 
Pause  not,  think  not,  come  wnere  tne  boughs 

In  the  silvery  halo  are  meeting ; — 
Perchance,  as  we  rest  from  our  dance  by  the  tree^ 
Its  deepest  of  sighs  shall  th^  heart  yield  to.me— 

So  come  while  mine  own  is  beating. 

▼OICB  FBOM  THE  IBA. 

Our  bark  is  surging  o'er  the  deep, 

With  death  beneath  and  silence  round  us^ 
Still  in  the  moon's  broad  path  we'll  keep, 

Nor  deem  we've  aught  save  heaven  around  us; 
Lo !  th'  o'erflowing  orb  is  brimmed 

With  light,  as  this  my  cup  with  wine, 
And  hark !  our  jubilant  voyage  is  hymned 

By  each  bright  billow  along  the  lurine. 

OLD  uah^  soica. 
I. 
Some  are  dancing,  some  are  wooing ; 
life  in  summer  radiance  curled. 
Passes  round  us  fresh  and  golden ; 
But  althouj^h  our  hearts  grow  olden. 
And  our  sunniest  sail  is  furled — 
Still  sweet  joys  are  ours  in  viewin^^ 
Thus  the  morning  of  the  world. 

IT. 

We  have  read  the  sybil  volumes 
Of  our  life-tale  o'er  again. 
Mildewed,  type  erased  papers  ; 
We  are  like  the  autumn  vapoui% 
Shedding  scarce  a  drop  of  ndn ; 
We  are  like  the  ruined  columns 
Of  a  temple  on  a  plain. 
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m. 
Bat  though  blotted  pages  moulder, 

Still  their  deeds  of  truth  and  love, 

Some  eyangel  writes  above ; 
And  the  autumn  clouds  that  smouldmr 

Look  o'er  sunny  harvests  reaped, 

And  the  columns,  ruin-heaped, 
Echo  through  theur  marble  layei-s, 
With  sweet,  unforgotten  prayers. 

lile  the  dance  for  a  space  is  over, 

ler  the  walnut's  murmuring  cover. 

rs  each  hamlet  maid,  close  by  her  lover — 

)  warmly  the  balmy  wind  breathes  in  the  trees, 

I  moon  broadens  over  the  furrows  of  tillage : 

LP  brimmed  before  him,  the  bard  of  the  village, 

IS  his  mandolin  lightly,  and  sings  what  he  i 

OLD  BAED*8  BONO. 


love  of  pleasure,  fancy,  and  song^ 
ig  may  you  last  as  you  ve  lasted  long ! 

The  old  poet,  poor 

As  the  flowers  on  the  moor, 

Has  riches  in  store 
If  je  remain; 

From  spnng's  bright  glow 

To  winter's  snow 

His  son^  shall  flow. 

Like  summer  rain : — 
's  bat  a  chance— on  with  the  daace^ 
igling  heart  and  hand  and  glanoa 

n. 

ind  me  here,  in  the  starir  air, 
her,  oh,  youths  and  maidens  fair : 

Love  crowned  one  day, 

With  roses  gay, 

A  girl  who  lay 

On  a  sunny  shom ; 

Death  saw  the  dear. 

And  planted  near 

A  cypress  drear. 

To  shade  her  o'er : — 
's  but  a  chance— on  with  the  dancOi 
glmg  heart  and  hand  and  glance. 

m. 
ped  in  dreams  of  a  darlmg  one, 
maiden  slept  'till  set  of  sun ; 
But  when,  good  lack  ! 
At  midniffht  black, 
Old  Death  came  back 

To  claim  his  prize ; 
Nought  could  be  seen. 
Though  wondrous  keen 
And  blight,  I  ween. 

Are  Death's  dark  eyes  ^— 
B  but  a  chance — on  with  the  danoei 
{ling  heart  and  hand  fjsiii  (^lajnoe, 
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TV. 

But  Love  soon  caught— though  Love  he  hlind— 
The  scent  of  the  roses  on  the  wind, 

And  off  to  a  dade 

Of  precious  shade 

He  carried  the  maid 

To  a  bower  of  bloom ; 

While  Death,  with  moan, 

And  frown  and  groan, 

Lay  down  alone 

In  a  dusty  tomb  :— 
Joy's  but  a  chance — on  with  the  dano^, 
Mingling  heart  and  hand  and  glance. 

V. 

Thus  ever  will  those,  whom  Love  has  crowned 
With  youth  and  beauty,  by  Love  be  found ! 

Is  it  not  so — 

Bright  eyes  that  glow 

Sweet  hearts  that  flow 

With  summer— say  I 

Yes,  laughter  rings, 

'Mid  whisperings  ;— 

On  pleasure's  wings 

Then,  up— and  away ! 
Joy's  but  a  chance — on  with  the  dance, 
Mmgling  heart  and  hand  and  glance. 

VI. 

liO !  now  the  moon,  in  a  mood  divine, 
Beams  happy  over  our  smiles  and  wine , 

And  a  merry  star  glows 

Oja  our  group,  as  one  throws 

A  chaplet  of  rose 

On  the  old  poet's  brow  j 

Who  sings,  sings,  sings 

Of  love  and  good  things^ 

While  the  tambourine  nngs 

In  the  chorusses  now : — 
Joy's  but  a  chance— on  with  the  dance, 
Mingling  heart  and  hand  and  glance. 

And  now  the  dance  and  sonc  are  o'er; 
And  azure  silence  slowly  fills 

The  rural  round  of  plain  and  shore ; 
*Ti8  midnight  deep  :  the  drizzhng  nils, 

Flung  from  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  height, 

Come  like  a  sigh  from  the  distant  night. 
And  life  is  hushed ;  yet  while  the  moon 
Rounds  westward  in  a  drowsy  swoon, 
A  wild  sweet  music  from  the  sea 
Breathes  o'er  their  slumbers  airily  :— 


VOICES  OF  8SA  FAERIES  ON  THE  SBOBB. 

All  day  we  love,  in  fancied  mood, 

To  sit  among  the  shells. 
And  o'er  their  many  forms  to  broojj 

In  shining  airy  dells; 
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In  shadowy  creek  «ind  wafc'rv  reachy 

Or  on  the  ample  ocean  beach, 

While  over  sands  of  auburn  stoay 

The  level  pulses  of  the  spray, 
While  the  sad,  low  song  of  the  salt-gray  sea 
Musics  our  pastime  lisUessly. 

But  now,  as  silver  midnight's  sea 

Wanes  o'er  its  disk  of  sand, 
Our  little  voices  mournfully 

Whisper  along  the  strand ; 
"Adieu,  adieii !"  we  seem  to  say, 

*^  Sleep,  brown  old  rock  and  shining  creek — 
For  us,  we  hasten  far  away. 
Into  toe  great  deeps,  dim  and  my, 

'Till  o'er  the  foam  again  shafi  break 
The  mom's  red  streak !"  ENPsmoir. 


THK  DUCHIES  :  DANISH  BIGHTS,  CUSTOMS,  AK1>  LEGENDS. 


Ip,  at  the  moment  when  the  writer  of 
these  pages  takes  up  his  pen,,  the 
British  Government  are  under  no 
popular  pressure  to  draw  the  sword 
for  the  Danes,  there  was  certainly  a 
stage  of  the  conflict  when  the  turn- 
ing of  a  straw  would  have  made 
every  Englishman  lift  his  voice  for 
war,  despite  visions  of  increased 
income-tax  and  apprehensions  of  a 
European  complication.  The  grow- 
ing indignation  of  the  country  was 
first  assuaged,  on  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  by  the  im- 

Sression  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
ad  interposed  rather  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  consequences 
of  an  invasion  of  Denmark,  prosecuted 
hy  the  united  German  Powers  under 
democratic  influences,  than  to  dis- 
member the  ancient  monarchy.  This 
impression  prevailed,  even  after  Mar- 
shal Von  Wrangel  had  driven  the 
Danes  behind  the  Danevirke,  and  was 
engaged  in  attempts  to  outflank  that 
famous  work  by  crossing  the  Slei  at 
a  point  to  the  eastward  of  the  town 
of  Slesvig.  There  were  persons  who 
even  maintained  that  the  Kine 
of  Denmark  and' the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Courts  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  that  the  military 


demonstrations,  and  the  earlier  en- 
counters which  marked  the  adTSoee 
of  the  invaders,  were  more  of  make- 
believe  than  reality.  AmoDgthewsfc, 
the  clever  author  oi  the  pamijhlet, 
"Germany,  versus  Denmark"— a 
strong  German  partisan— insisted  that 
"an  enormous  bluster  was  being  nuuie 
to  bUnd  the  outsider."  "The  King 
of  Denmark,"  he  added,  "is  wiUing 
enough  to  annul  the  olmoxious  Coa- 
stitution  by  which  Slesvig  was  in- 
corporated with  Denmark,  but  m 
Rigsraad,  an  assembly  of  thoroagn- 
gomg  Scandinavians,  will  neva 
sanction  such  a  concession  except 
under  compulsicm ;  and  the  Kinfe  ^ 
this  plight,  is  about  to  receive  effec- 
tual assistance  from  his  friends  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Their  mter- 
vention  will  answer  more  than  one 

Eurpose.  The  popular  party  at  C<^>en- 
ayen  will  be  constrained  into  ««- 
quiescence,  and  the  popular  wty  in 
Germany  will  be  paralyzed.  .t*™?2Jj 
moreover,  has  an  object  to  gain.  The 
ministry,  by  this  array  of  a  lug 
force,  will  be  enabled  to  overawe  the 
people,  and  may,  at  theur  convenwnc^ 
abrogate  the  constitutional  fonnj 
which  give  them  so  much  annnyanc^ 
The  correctness   of    this  view,  m 
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whole  or  in  part,  is  not  now  under 
nodoe.  Long  before  these  obser- 
vations are  conclnded,  the  progress  of 
events  will  have  safficiently  tested  a 
theory  which  seems  extreme  and 
improbable  ;  but  it  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that  when  the  British  public 
were  given  to  understand  that  the 
qoarrel  was  only  one  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Duchies,  and 
did  not  vitally  affect  Denmark  Proper, 
they  grew  very  cool  upon  the 
matter.  The  qn^ion  of  Succession 
failed  to  move  them ;  for,  although  the 
integrity  of  the  Treaty  of  1852  came 
into  question  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  were 
advanced,  there  was  really  some 
popular  sympathy  with  Napoleon's 
declaration,  that  events  had  rendered 
that  treaty  "  an  impotent  work."  It 
seemed,  at  all  events,  only  reasonable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies 
should  determine  for  themselves 
whether  their  allegiance  was  due  to 
Germany  or  to  Denmark.  If  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  intervenients  with 
the  design  of  promoting  any  such  re- 
settlement on  natioual  principles,  it 
was  no  part  of  England  to  employ 
her  troops  in  reimposing  upon  any 
people  a  yoke  to  which  they  were 
disinclinedL  But  for  considerations 
of  that  sort,  this  oountrv  would  have 
plunged  into  a  war  which  our  (Govern- 
ment left  us  in  no  position  to  evade 
with  honour:  and  with  that  war 
would  inevitably  have  come  a  chanse 
of  Ministry,  and  many  remarkable 
nolitical  consequences  at  home.  By 
keeping  out  of  it,  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Pialmerston  have  saved  Mr.Gladstone's 
surplus  for  remissions  of  taxation  at 
Easter,  and  secured  their  own  con- 
tinuance in  office  ;  but,  unquestionably, 
at  the  expense  of  broken  faith,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  nation's  prestige. 

Whence  arose  the  strong  sympathy 
for  the  Danes  evinced  by  our  people 
from  the  outset  ?  Though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  their  battles,  they 
stilt  have  our  heartiest  good-wishea 
This  sentiment  is  certainly  not  the 
result  of  the  perfect  understanding 
the  English  public  have  of  the  Danish 
view  of  the  Slesvig-Holstein  case,  as 
against  that  of  the  Fatherland  ;  for  so 
obscure  is  the  subject  that  even  a 
Oabinet  Minister  has  not  been 
ashamed  to  proclaim  his  total  ignor- 
ance of  its  bearinga  The  explanations 
of  the  Press  have  failed  to  place  the 


matter  within  the  grasp  of  the  British 
public,  and  the  ordinaxr  reader  cannot 
be  expected  to  grope  tor  information 
through  the  work  of  Charles  Qosch, 
for  example,  the  title  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  obser- 
vations. That  work,  indeed,  is  so 
drv,  so  extended,  ana  intricate,  that 
onlv  the  political  student,  with  great 
skill  and  patience,  can  hope  to  master  it 
at  alL  Persons  familiar  with  Marryat's 
"  Residence  in  Jutland,"  however,  will 
have  good  reason  to  prefer  the  Danes 
to  the  Germans,  even  if  Mr.  Mayhew 
is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  painter  of 
the  manners  and  customsof  tne  latter; 
for  ManTat's  sketch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Northern  Archipelago  is 
as  attractive  a  book  of  travel  as  ever 
was  penned.  But  putting  aside  the 
mere  diplomacv  of  the  Dano-German 
quarrel,  as  well  as  our  respect  for  a 
people  whose  history  so  nobly  illus- 
trates their  valour,  whose  enterprise 
at  sea  is  akin  to  our  own,  and  for 
whom,  as  a  brave  foe  once  encountered 
and  beaten,  we  entertain  a  generous 
nation's  regard— there  is  a  special 
reason  for  thepopularity  of  the  Danish 
cause  in  the  contempt  universally  en- 
tertained for  their  principal  enemy. 
An  extraordinary  revulsion  of  feeling 
has  taken  place  in  England  within 
the  last  two  years  against  Prussia. 
That  Power,  to  which  we  were  before 
drawn  bv  sympathy  of  religion,  and 
to  which  we  have  lateljr  become 
united  by  a  close  relationship,  is  now 
spoken  of  with  aversion.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  mad  King  of  Prussia 
renders  all  free  peoples  indignant  by 
his  stupid  reactionary  policy;,  but  the 
Prussian  people,  in  submitting  to  be 
trampled  upon,  have  disgusted  Chris- 
tendom. We  could  not  but  wish  to 
see  a  nation  chastised,  which,  not 
being  fit  for  liberty,  or  havine  the 
courage  to  win  it,  with  matddesa 
effrontery  assumes  the  task  of  de- 
fending tne  libertiesof  a  neighbouring 
State  a^inst  the  alleged  encroach- 
ments of  its  suzerain.  In  whatever 
way  the  Austro-Prussian  invasion  of 
Denmark  ends— whether  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  German  Principality, 
under  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  or 
in  another  compromise,  leaving  King 
Christian  nominal  monarch  of  the 
Duchies ;  or  in  a  Danish  revolution, 
and  Scandinavian  alliance,  the  ini* 
quity  of  the  aggression  will  remain  as 
a  blot  upon  the  reign  of  the  Berlin 
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Os«r.  wlio,  with  a  recklessneas  for 
whidi  the  hiatory  of  modem  abso- 
hitism  furnishes  no  pandle],  has 
jeopardized  the  peace  of  Europe,  to 
gra^y  a  pitiful  ambition,  or  to  divert 
the  attention  of  an  outraged  people 
from  their  domestic  afiiEurs. 

It  would  be  the  most  wearisome 
of  all  mistakes  to  attempt  an  elucida- 
tion in  this  phice  of  the  double  dis- 
pute respectmg  the  Slesvig-Holstein 
succession,  and  the  neglect  by  the 
late  King  of  Denmark  of  his  Treaty 
dudes  towards  his  half  German  pro- 
vince. But  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  the  argument  of  the  matter,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  go  behind  the 
arrangements  of  1852,  as  the  Germans 
did  then  fuUy,  and  with  their  eyes 
open,  agree  to  certain  principles  for 
the  government  of  the  Duchies  that 
cannot  now  be  repudiated  without  the 
grossest  breach  of  faith.  The  only 
questions  are,  whether  Denmark  has 
performed  her  part  faithfully  under 
those  settlements  ?  and  if  not,  how  she 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  so  1  The 
parties  to  the  Dano-German  compact 
which  preceded  the  London  Treaty 
were  the  German  Confederation,  re- 
presented by  Austria  and  Prussia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein  and  Slesvic,  represented  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  on  the  other ;  and 
by  the  terms  agreed  upon,  Denmark 
surrendered  the  incorporation  of  Sies- 
vig  with  the  Danish  territory  proper, 
and  engaged  never  to  attempt  such 
incorporation.  The  further  engage- 
ments then  taken  by  Denmark  are 
&irly  stated  thus: — The  duchies  of 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  to  continue 
separate  in  administration,  but  many 
jomt  institutions,  especially  the  Sles- 
vig-Holstein  order  of  knights,  the 
University  of  Kiel,  &c.,  to  continue 
oommon  to  both  duchies.  The  duchy 
of  Slesvig,  neither  by  a  constitution, 
nor  in  its  administration,  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, nor  any  step  to  be  taken  having 
such  incorporation  for  it«  object; 
equal  rights  and  powerful  protection 
to  be  secured  to  the  Danish  and  Ger- 
man nationalities.  Each  of  the  four 
countries,  Denmark,  Slesvig,  Holstein, 
and  Lauenberg,  so  far  as  their  internal 
affairs  are  concerned,  to  have  their 
own  separate  legislation;  each  of  the 
three  duchies  to  eiyoy  an  independ- 
ence equal  and  similar  to  that  of 
Peamark;  and  the  donmins  of  each  to 


be  administered  and  regarded  as  the 
property  of  eadi  sepaxate  country. 
All  the  four  countriea,  instead  of  the 
personal  union  hitherto  subsisting,  so 
far  as  the  general  affairs  of  the  four 
countries  are  concerned  (foreion 
afifoirs,  war,  customs,  trade,  &c.),  to  be 
connected  by  a  general  constitution. 
But  all  the  provisions  of  the  said 
general  constitution  to  be  brought  into 
operation  by  constitutional  means — 
that  is,  by  deliberation  with,  and  ap- 
proval of,  the  representatives  of  &t£k 
separate  country. 

These  stipulations  were  annonnoed 
to  the  inhabitants  both  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein  in  a  royal  proclamation,  in 
January,  1852.  Austria  uid  Prussia 
thus,  in  return  for  the  engagements 
of  Denmark,  gave  up  the  unicm  be- 
tween the  duchies.  Th^  further 
offered  Denmark  the  equivalent  of 
participation  in  the  London  Tr^ity, 
which  settled  the  Danish  succession, 
as  r^pected  the  sovereignty  of  Slesvig 
and  Holstein,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  proper.  Denmaric 
thus  obtained  the  pledge  of  Germany-^ 
for  it  cannot  be  honourably  pretended 
that  Austria  and  Pnissia  did  not  act 
for  the  whole  Confederation — ^to  the 
principle  of  an  inseparable  union  of 
the  Danish  kingdom,  the  very  prind- 
pie  Austria  and  Prussia,  as  wellas  the 
other  German  States,  are  now  seeking 
to  overthrow,  having  seixed  on  various 
pretexts  to  gloze  over  their  greedy 
aggression. 

it  is  alleged  against  Denmark  that 
the  Eider-Danes,  a  democratic  party, 
who  of  late  years  have  been  in  the 
ascendant  at  Copenhagen,  inspired 
with  feelings  hostile  to  the  duohieSy 
have  governed  them,  and  Slesvig  es- 
pecialhr.  in  the  most  arbiUaiy  man- 
ner. Tney  have,  it  is  said,  made 
forcible  attempts  to  introduce  the 
Danish  language,  have  removed  Ger- 
man civil  functionaries  and  put  Danes 
in  their  place,  and  banished  the  (Ger- 
man tongue  from  a  number  of  th« 
schools.  The  German  names  of  plaoeiBL 
it  is  added,  have  been  abolisheo,  and 
Danish  suDstituted.  A  common  con- 
stitution has  been  introduced  by  ordi- 
nance, without  the  concurrence  of  the 
estates  of  the  Duchies,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  peace. 
Against  these  alleged  encroachmenti 
the  German  party  in  Slesvig  protested 
in  January,  1860,  and  voted  an  address 
to  the  King)  r^MpesentiBg  tiieir  gviev^ 
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aiioe&  With  thai  retnaiicable  memo- 
rial Holstein  sympathized;  and  its 
principal  complaints  were,  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  common  constitution 
inr^rdtoSlesvig;  of  the  mutilated 
fonn  in  which  the  local  constitution 
of  Slesvig  was  submitted  to  the  deli- 
beration of  the  Diet  of  that  duchy, 
and  of  the  impossibility  in  which  the 
latter  was  placed  of  really  exercising 
a  control  over  its  provisions.  Of  the 
limitation  of  even  the  imperfect  pri- 
vileges then  granted  by  an  arbitrary 
edict  in  1855,  without  consulting  the 
Diet,  and  by  the  withdrawal,  witnout 
consulting  the  Diet,  of  the  domains  of 
Slesvig  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diet,  lor  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
the  revenues  to  tne  common  exi)enses 
of  the  monarchy.  Of  the  arbitrary 
change,  against  the  wish  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  notwithstanding  the 
humble  petition  of  the  Diet,  of  the 
language  used  in  school  and  church 
in  the  parishes  comprised  in  the 
deanery  of  Slesvig,  Gottorp,  &c. 
That  the  full  force  of  the  case  of  the 
duchies  may  be  seen  it  should  in 
justice  be  added,  that  the  last  griev- 
ance seems  to  have  been  a  real 
ground  of  complaint  The  number 
of  parishes  comprised  within  the 
ordinance  was  forty-nine,  and  their 
population  80,000.  This  district  had 
168  schools;  and  the  practical  effect  of 
the  change  was  to  place  a  large  pro- 
porticm  of  the  inhabitants  under 
worrying  disabilities.  The  clergyman 
preached  to  them  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage—one at  least  thejf  knew  very 
imperfectly.  Their  children  had  to 
b^in  their  most  rudimental  studies 
anew ;  and,  in  fine,  a  social  revolution 
was  inaugurated.  The  King  having 
refused  to  receive  the  petition  referred 
to,  the  popular  excitement  suddenly 
increased;  and  this  state  of  feeling 
produced  harsh  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  €k>vemment  It  is  said,  though 
the  statement  seems  doubtful,  that  as 
many  as  300  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Slesvig  were  suddenly  arrested, 
and  prosecutions  commenced  against 
the  representatives  who  had  most 
busied  themselves  in  getting  up  the 
memorial  Domiciliary  visits  became 
common,and  various  other  foolish  acts 
were  committed  by  a  ministry  who  ap- 
pear to  have  surrendered  themselves 
at  once  to  an  absurd  panic.  All  this 
served  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of 
th^DamshmoQacchyBiost  effectually* 


Still,  unwise  as  was  Hie  procedure 
of  the  Danish  Oovemment,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Danish 
sovereign  and  his  Cabinet  were  hac* 
rassed  by  constant  German  intrigues 
in  the  Duchies,  the  object  mani- 
festly bein^  to  lay  a  basis  for  the 
species  of  mtervention  that  at  last 
took  place.  The  Danish  people  re^ 
gardea  the  measures  already  spoken 
of,  which,  without  explanation  might 
appear  to  be  gratuitous  tyranny,  aa 
purely  defensive  of  the  rights  of  their 
Crown  over  the  Duchies,  and,  what 
was  more  important,  of  the  safety  of 
their  kingdom  proper  from  encroach- 
ments which  would  be  temptingly 
easy  if  those  provinces  became  wholly 
Qermanized.  Nor  were  they  without 
such  warrant  for  their  proceedings 
as  the  existence  of  a  very  lar^e  and 
powerful  Danish  party  in  Slesvig 
supplied ;  for  the  memonalof  theCtor- 
mans,  in  1860,  was  only  carried  by  a 
minority  in  the  diet  of  the  Duchy. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  Slesvig 
was  oridnally  Danish,  and  subse- 
quently became  Germanized  in  part, 
as  the  effect  of  an  assiduous  propa- 
ganda. Oosch  establishes  this  by  a 
reference  to  the  distribution  and  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  nationalities 
in  the  province.  The  Danish  popular 
tion  amounts  to  a  total  of  199,004,  the 
Frisian  to  24,725^  and  the  German  to 
122,124  The  Frisian  is  aa  unlike  the 
Low  German  8i)oken  by  the  German 
inhabitants  as  it  is  Danish,  and  the 
Frisians  have  a  far  stronger  affinity  to 
the  true  type  of  the  Jutland  Dane  than 
to  the  Germans.  Moreover,  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  the  population 
IS  not  mixed.  In  the  town  of  Abenraa, 
for  example,  there  were,  in  1863, 800 
families,  only  thirty  of  whom  made 
use  of  the  German  tongue,  and  ten 
of  the  thirty  were  late  importations 
from  abroad.  Gosch  publishes  two 
interesting  maps,  one  by  a  German 
author,  and  another  by  a  Danish, 
differing  very  slightly,  which  show 
by  colours  how  Slesvig  is  divided  be- 
tween districts  all  Danish,  districts 
mixed,  and  districts  purely  German. 
From  these  maps,  it  appears  that  the 
German  section  is  connned  to  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Duchy, 
at  the  south,  and  is  bounded  bv  a  line 
commencing  with  the  Slei,  and  enter- 
ing the  North  Sea  near  the  island  of 
Nordstrand.  The  mixed  region  Ilea 
in  the  centse,  b^een  the  line  just  in* 
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dicated  and  Flensborg,  dipping  sootli- 
westwards  considerably  from  that 
town  ;  whilst  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
duchy  is  purely  Danish.  But  Qosch 
also  proTes,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred in  the  memorial  to  the  £ing 
above  mentioned,  that  even  in  the 
districts  marked  as  mixed,  the  Danish 
lanjB^nage  preponderates.  "  Qreat  ex- 
ertions/' he  says,  *'  are  made  by  the 
German  party  for  preventing  the  taste 
for  Danish  reading  becoming  general ; 
bat  wherever  Danish  libraries  have 
been  established,  the  books  make  their 
way  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  circulation,  and 
powerfully  contribute  to  re-awaken 
k)ve  and  respect  for  the  long-opposed, 
original  language  of  the  conntry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  books 
are  read  both  hj  the  old  and  young, 
and  read  aloud  in  the  families,  proves 
not  only  the  existence  of  the  Danish 
nationality  in  the  officially  mixed 
districts,  but  also  that  the  population 
understand  perfectly  well  ordinary 
Danish,  without  having  been  taught 
it  at  school''  There  are  Danish  libra- 
ries in  all  the  officially  mixed  parishes. 
It  ma^  throw  some  further  light  on 
^e  origin  and  nature  of  the  Slesvie 
agitation,  which  began  in  1800,  to  add 
a  word  as  to  the  wantonness  of  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  German 
<<  memorial"  Among  other  things,  it 
was  complained  that  the  military 
schools  are  in  Copenhagen,  and  that 
their  pupils,  of  Cferman  descent  are 
compelled  to  learn  Danish.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  could  be  avoided,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  Proper  possess  the  military 
spirit  which  the  Germans  in  Slesvig 
and  Holstein  singularly  lack ;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  must  surely  be  always 
impossible  that  the  German  minority 
can  act  with  the  Danish  majority  in 
any  public  capacity,  far  less  as  mili- 
tary men,  without  learning  the  na- 
tional language.  But  in  fact  so  irra- 
tional did  the  Slesvig- Holsteiners  be- 
come, when  they  saw  tl^e  Danish  na- 
tional spirit  in  SUsvi'g  making  head 
against  German  influence^  that  they 
quarrelled  about  every  little  matter 
of  precedence  or  peculiarity.  The  use 
of  the  Danish  flag,  the  Dauish  com- 
mand in  the  army,  the  mark  "  Danish 
property"  on  the  ships— all  these 
formed  favourite  topics  for  German 
oratory  of  the  "stump"  description. 


The  term  SUsvig-HoUtein  (with  the 
hyphen)  is  a  creation  of  these  German 
agitations  and  innovations,  and  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  did  not 
exaggerate  an  iota  when  he  stated 
some  few  days  ago,  that  whilst  ''a 
Dane  reddens  with  passion  on  a  stran- 
ger's merely  happemng  to  mention  the 
names  of  Sesvig  and  Holstein  in  the 
same  breath,"  a  German  is  not  even 
content  when  he  has  transformed 
Slesvig  and  Holstein  into  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  but  ouarrels  if  the  wcmi  be 
not  written  SchUswighoUtein. 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  1842, 
sums  up  so  well  the  character  of  the 
struggle  that  has  been  going  on  for 
twenty  years,  and  shows  wnat  the 
Danes  have  nad  to  contend  against 
by  so  pithy  an  instance  that,  with  the 
mention  of  it,  the  purely  political 
portion  of  this  paper  may  be  almost 
brought  to  a  close.  In  1842  the  Ger- 
mans had  a  m^ority  in  the  Slesvig 
Diet,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  lord  it 
over  their  ancient  rivak  and  the  mo- 
narchy to  which  they  owed  allegiance. 
Moved  by  the  foreign  influences  which 
have  all  along  been  the  curse  of  the 
Duchies,  they  went  the  length  of  pro- 
hilMtin|^  the  use  of  the  Danish  lan- 

fiage  in  the  Assembly ;  and  President 
alck.  on  the  Deputy  Lorenzen  at- 
tempting to  speak  the  national  tongue, 
rose  and  imperiously  forbade  him. 
Lorenzen.  a  true  Dane,  relied  on  his 
right,  and  refused  obedience,  where- 
upon Falck  threatened  to  remove  him 
from  the  hall  by  main  force.  The 
Deputy  appealed  to  the  King,  and  his 
right  to  speak  in  Danish  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sovereign.  Meantime 
the  session  had  terminated,  and  be- 
fore it  resumed  next  year,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  former  decree  was  devised 
by  the  German  par^  confining  the 
liberty  to  speak  in  Danish  to  thrjse 
only  who  should  make  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  their  inability  to  express 
themselves  in  German.  The  Danes 
throughout  the  monarchy  felt  still  in- 
sulted, and  it  was  resolTcd  to  stay 
away  altogether  from  the  Diet,  untu 
the  obnoxious  conditions  had  been  re- 
tracted. Lorenzen  was  the  leader  of 
this  demonstration  also,  and  ulti- 
mately the  (Jermans  succumbed ; 
whereupon  a  "monster  meeting"  was 
held  at  Skamlingsbanke,  a  hill  in 
North  Slesvig,  commanding  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  country ;  and,  twelve 
thousand  persons  being  assembled,  a 
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ailYer  horn  was  presented  to  Lorenzen 
as  a  token  of  gratitude,  with  the 
simple  but  piquant  inscription — "  He 
spoke  Danish,  and  persisted  in  speak- 
ing^Danish." 

Finally,  Qoach  puts  the  political 
issue—avoiding  the  question  of  Suc- 
cession—thus succinctly : — 

**  The  principal  complaints  [of  the  Grer- 
man  Slesvig-Holstdnerd]  are  the  foUowing : 
—That  in  cases  where  one  language  most 
have  the  preference  (the  higher  boards  of 
administration,  the  mixed  village-schools), 
this  is  now  given  to  the  Danish,  instead,  as 
fonneiiy,  to  the  German  language ;  that  in 
most  places  where  both  languages  are  used 
by  the  poptilation,  a  right  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  using  their  own  language  in  the 
church  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  has  been 
given  to  the  Danish  population,  which  it 
did  not  possess  before  1850 ;  further,  that 
the  enactments  by  which  these  advantages 
have  been  granted  to  the  Danish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mixed  districts,  have  not  been 
cancelled,  although  in  some  places  the  peo- 
pb  have  made  but  little  use  of  them ;  finally, 
that  Dsnish  Colleges,  and  free  access  to  the 
Danish  University,  have  been  provided  for 
the  Danish-Slesvigers  generally. 

**0n  the  Danish  side,  aU  these  measures 
are  considered  luUural  consequences  of  the 
position  of  SUtvig  as  a  port  of  the  Danish 
StaiSy  and  of  the  promise  of  equal  protection 
for  both  nationalities,  given  for  the  fir^t  time 
in  1848,  repeated  in  1850  and  m  1852,  and 
redeemed,  as  is  thought,  in  a  just  and  equit- 
able manner  by  the  ordinances  of  1850^51, 
which  were  finally  confirmed  in  1854. 

**  On  the  German  side  this  argument  is  re- 
jected, and  the  measures  in  question  are 
looked  npon  as  so  many  violations  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  nationality,  because 
they  involved  alterations  hi  the  state  of 
things  as  it  eadsted  previously  to  1848.'* 

But  the  full  acceptance  by  the 
Aostro-Prussian  guardians  of  the 
rights  of  the  Slesvig-Holstein  Ger- 
mans, if  the  settlement  of  1852  pre- 
dndes  them  from  having  recourse  to 
the  status  quo  ante  thus  appealed  to. 
However,  leaving  the  political  "  com- 
plication— as  the  diplomat's  phrase 
18— more  interesting  points  resjjecting 
the  Danes,  for  whom  our  admiration 
rises  with  the  nobility  of  their  fruit- 
less efforts  to  repel  a  burglarious  at- 
tack, will  be  found  in  a  gl^ce  at  their 
many  curious  and  entertaining  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  traditions. 

That  the  Danes  were,  at  all  periods 
of  their  history,  a  high-spirited  peo- 
ple, may  be  considered  more  lully 
established  by  a  fact  which  the  writer 
of  1668,  in  hifl'*  Account  of  Denmark,'' 


mentions.  This  interesting  work  was 
written  by  Robert  Viscount  Moles- 
worth,  when  at  the  Danish  Court,  as 
Envoy  Plenipotentiary  from  William 
the  Third.  It  appears  from  him  that 
after  Denmark  had  lost  her  territories 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic,  by  the 
treaty  of  1660— Schonen  among  the 
rest— the  windows  of  Cronenbui^h 
Castle  were  walled  up,  that  '*  so  hatetul 
an  object"  as  the  provinces  ceded  to  the 
Swedes,  **  might  not  cause  continual 
heart-burnings."  The  same  writer,  in 
the  course  of  a  description  of  Slesvig, 
states  that  he  found  the  jurisdictions 
and  interests  of  the  two  princes— the 
King  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of 
Holstein — so  much  intermixed  that, 
even  then,  the  people  scarce  knew 
whose  subjects  to  reckon  themselves, 
'^  since  they  often  swear  allegiance, 
and  pay  tribute  to  both.'*  "In  some 
towns  and  villages,"  he  adds,  "  both 
the  King  and  Duke  elect  the  yearly 
magistrates,  and  divide  the  revenues ; 
in  others  they  do  this  by  turns  :  so 
that  upon  any  quarrel  or  difference 
between  these  two  princes,  the  i^oor 
people  are  strangely  divided,  and  in 
a  most  miserable  condition."  This 
traveller  gives  a  lamentable  descrip- 
tion of  Denmark  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  kingdom 
was  so  poor  and  oppressed  that  the 
nobles  in  the  island  of  Zealand  offered 
to  dve  np  their  estates  to  the  King 
rather  than  pay  the  taxe&  This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Danish, 
gentry,  in  former  times,  lived  in  great 
affluence.  Strangers  were  preferred 
to  natives  for  offices  of  State.  Manu-^ 
factures  were  depressed  by  numerous 
discouragements.  In  Zealand  the 
people  were  as  absolutely  slaves  as  in- 
Barbadoes,  '*  but  with  this  difference, 
that  their  fare  is  not  so  ^ood."  The 
gentlemen  counted  their  riches  bv 
their  "  stocks  of  boors,  as  here  with 
us  by  our  stocks  of  cattle."  In  cases 
of  purchase,  these  boors  were  8c4d. 
"as  timber-trees  are  with  us." 
Sumptuous  burials  and  monuments 
were  still,  however,  in  great  rec)uest 
with  the  nobility— the  last  relic  of 
their  previous  magnificence.  It  was 
usual  to  keep  the  corpse  of  a  person 
of  quality  in  a  vault  or  chancel  of 
some  church  for  years  together,  till  a 
fit  opportunity  came  for  a  pompous 
funeniL  When  this  tourist  adven- 
tured among  them,  the  people  were 
also  cheats  at  their  public  market^ 
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and  Tery  heavy  and  stupid  in  their 
hours  of  recreation.  They  produced 
no  books,  were  not  inventive,  did  not 
much  relish  music,  and  had  given  up 
the  Opera,  in  consequence  of  an  awful 
catastrophe  akin  to  the  recent  cala- 
mity in  South  America,  their  "  Queen's 
House"  having  been  consumed  by 
fire^with  many  hundred  persons  in 
it  Very  unhandsomely  the  lil-natured 
oensor  adds — "  Their  language  is  very 
ungrateful,  and  not  unlDce  the  Irisn 
in  its  whining,  complaining  tone." 
At  that  time  there  was  in  Denmark 
the  peculiarity  of  a  fortification 
ichattj  or  tax,  the  royal  servants 
paying  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  yearly  salaries  for  the  pur- 
pose. Among  the  auaint  reflections 
interspersed  among  thepencil  sketches 
of  this  author  of  1692,  the  subjoined 
is  not  the  least  apropos  of  the  present 
times  of  "  bloated  armaments"  :— 

'^This  mischievous  custom  of  princes 
esteeming  soldiers  the  only  true  riches  was 
first  begun  and  establbhed  by  the  French 
king,  and  is  grown  general  by  his  care  to  cul- 
tivate this  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  whose  poor  countries  he  foresees 
wiU  be-soon  nUned  by  such  a  practice.  This 
he  principaUy  aims  at ;  and  it  has  brought 
matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  war  and  de- 
struction are  grown  absolutely  necessary. 
For,  as  all  men  that  lay  up  wealth  never 
think  they  have  enough,  so  these  that  con- 
aider  soldiers  as  the  only  riches  never  cease 
enlarging  their  number,  till  they  are  neces- 
sitated for  their  subsistence  either  to  come 
to  blows  with  their  neighbours  or  to  create 
animosities  between  others;  wherein  they 
have  found  the  knack  of  being  employed 
and  receiving  pay,  without  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  quairel.  Where  this  wiU  end 
God  Almighty  knows,  and  can  only  prevent 
the  apparent  mischiefs  threatened  by  it, 
viz.,  the  universal  misery  and  depopulation 
of  Europe.  For  since  this  practice  has 
grown  so  general,  none  of  these  kings  and 
princes,  though  endowed  with  a  more  peace- 
able spirit  and  better  judgment  than  the 
rest,  dares  lead  the  dance,  and  disarm,  for 
fear  of  his  armed  neighbours,  whose  neces- 
sities make  them  wait  only  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  resistance :  and  this  is  none  of 
the  least  calamities  which  the  French 
tyranny  has  forced  upon  the  world,  having 
reduced  all  the  princes  and  commonwealths 
of  it  to  tliis  hard  choice— either  to  submit 
themselves  to  an  intolerable  foreign  yoke, 
or  mamtain  vipers  at  home  to  gnaw  their 
own  bowels." 

At  that  period  the  Danes  had  in 
all  32,000  men  in  arms^  with  thirty- 
twoships  of  war,  mounting  1 ,927  guns, 


and  having  12,670  seamen.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years  after,  the  con- 
dition of  Denmark  is  much  the  samcL 
but  the  Power  then  complained  of 
for  forcing  upon  its  neighbours  the 
maintenance  of  enormous  armaments 
has  made  a  gigantic  stride  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  same  offence, 
with  what  results  all  men  know. 
Europe,  however,  is  not  subjected  to 
France  yet,  and  people  are  easier  on 
that  score  than  in  the  olden  time. 
The  nations  are  not  even  so  fearful 
of  leviathan  ships,  and  ponderous 
shot,  and  countless  masses  of  armed 
men,  as  they  were  some  years  ago. 
Like  everything  else,  this  grand  arm- 
ing, too,  may  be  overdone.  The  an- 
cient warrior,  so  girt  with  mail  as  to 
be  incapable  of  usin^  his  limbs^  al- 
most of  employing  his  weapons,  is  a 
fitting  type  of  much  of  tne  "  para 
bellum"  of  the  present  dav. 

The  amusements  of  the  Danish 
Court,  a  century  and  a-half  ago,  were 
at  least  promotive  of  honest  jgood- 
humour,  if  not  very  "correct"  Chris- 
tian the  Fifth  entered  into  them  con 
amcre^  when  the  annual  season  of 
joust  came  round.  Stag-hunting  was 
the  favourite  pastime  at  Fredericks- 
burg ;  and  here  the  King  so  far  un- 
bent that  even  his  domestics  were 
permitted  to  eat  and  drink  with  him, 
the  entertainment  often  degenerating 
into  a  carouse.  After  the  emptied 
bottles  had  multiplied  to  a  respecta- 
ble number,  what  was  called  the  himt- 
ing  assizes  were  solemnly  held,  in  the 
great  court  before  the  palace;  and 
thus  is  the  scene  depicted  by  the 
limner  of  1692  :— 

"  Th%  stag  is  drawn  into  the  midst  of  it 
by  the  huntsmen,  who  are  an  clothed  in 
red,  having  their  great  brass  hnnting-homs 
about  their  necks ;  and  it  is  there  b^ken  np 
with  great  ceremony,  whilst  the  hounds  at- 
tend with  much  noise  and  impatience.  One 
that  is  likeliest  to  give  a  good  gratuity  to 
the  huntsmen,  is  invited  to  take  essay,  and 
presented  with  the  deer's  foot  Then  procla- 
mation is  made,  if  any  can  inform  the  Kinf 
(who  is  both  supreme  judge  and  executioner) 
of  any  transg^ression  against  the  known  laws 
of  hunting  that  day  committed,  let  him 
stand  forth  and  accuse.  The  accused  !• 
generally  found  guilty ;  and  then  two  ol 
the  g^tlemen  lead  him  to  the  stag,  and 
make  him  kneel  down  between  the  homa, 
turning  down  his  head  with  his  buttocks  up, 
and  remove  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  which 
might  iutercept  the  blows.  Then  comes 
his  Majesty,  and  wHh  a  smaH  long  Waad 
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ghm  the  oifender  some  lashes  on  his  pos- 
torion,  whilst  in  the  meantime  the  hunts- 
men with  thdr  brass  homSf  and  the  dogs 
with  their  loud  openings,  proclaim  the 
King's  justice,  and  the  criminars  punish* 
ment  The  whole  scene  afibrding  diversion 
to  the  Queen,  ladies,  and  other  spectators, 
who  are  always  assisting,  and  stand  in  a 
circle  about  the  place  of  execution.  This 
is  as  often  repeated  as  there  happen  to  be 
delinquents,  who,  as  soon  as  the  chastise- 
ment is  over,  rise  up  and  make  their  obeis- 
ance, 

* proudly  boasting 

Of  their  magnificent  rib-roasting.* 
After  all  is  done,  the  hounds  are  permitted 
to  fall  to,  and  eat  the  deer." 

Another  of  the  royal  escapades 
took  place  regularly  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day, when  the  family  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  ministers  of  state,  put  on  the 
**  garments  of  the  boors,"  wffli  great 
trank-hose,  short  doublets,  and  thinim- 
caps,  the  ladies  of  the  Court  attiring 
themselves  in  blue  petticoats  and 
grotesque  head-dresses.  The  party 
then  repaired,  in  waggons,  a  man  be- 
fore and  a  woman  bemnd,  about  three 
English  miles,  to  a  small  town,  where 
the  day  was  passed  in  various  diver- 
tisements,  all  the  company,  and  the 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  being 
freely  admitted  to  a  temporary 
eauality.  Bagpipes  and  squeaking 
fiadles  afforded  music  for  the  dancing. 
There  was  then  a  country  dinner,  and 
the  King  ate  out  of  a  wooden  platter, 
and  the  Queen  flourished  a  horn 
spoon.  We  do  not  know  that, the 
world  is  better  for  the  increase  of  gen- 
tility before  which  all  such  old  and 
Suaint  customs  have  succumbed.  In 
tiis  case  there  was  at  least  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  King  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  life  of 
nis  humbler  subjects,  and  they  learned 
to  entertain  an  affection  for  the  per- 
son of  the  sovereign. 

As  Marryat  travelled  upwards 
through  the  seafaring  village  of  Tra- 
vemtlnde,  he  had  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  making  acquaintance  with 
those  North  Germans  who  have  raised 
such  a  pother  about  their  rights  for 
above  a  century.  We  do  not  like  them 
a  bit  the  better  for  his  Dutch  pictures. 
At  a  table  d'hdte  in  the  place  named, 
he  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
"outer  man'*  of  these  North  Germans, 
of  both  sexes,  not  less  than  their 
alarming  processes  of  cooking.  They 
"appear  as  split  asunder— all  lert 
ittid  no  bodj :  it  is  quite  ft  miracle 


where  they  find  place  to  stow  away 
the  six  meals  tney  devour  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  Their  dishes  are 
"  eel-soup,  the  reptile  itself  floating 
along  in  company  with  stewed  peas, 
cherries,  ana  spices  :  shrimps  and 
open  tart  served  together  on  the  same 
plate ;  and  veal,  veal,  everlasting 
yeal,  till  vou  loathe  the  very  sight  of 
a  cow  and  her  ofispring."  The  "  old" 
ladies  in  Holstein  wear  plaited  caps 
and  are  venerable-looking :  the  mid- 
dle-aged careworn,  with  a  household- 
drudge  look ;  the  young  ones  are 
Eassable;  and  the  children,  "un- 
ealthy  and  ugly."  "  The  back-view 
of  a  table  d'hdte  in  those  parts  is 
quite  a  sight — the  women,  from  fear 
of  dirt,  I  suppose,  hitch  up  their 
petticoats  behind  into  a  sort  of  hay- 
cock, causing  an  expos^  of  their  feet, 
good,  solid)  and  useful,  for  common 
purposes,  capable  of  carrying  them 
witn  ease  when  tbev  weigh  sixteen 
stone  (!)  and  never  breaking  down ; 
clad  in  gray  boots,  and  twisted  one 
within  another  in  the  most  ungrace- 
ful fashion."  These  ladies,  however, 
have  two  good  qualities :  they  are  in- 
dustrious and  economical  The  fair 
damsel  who  dines  at  the  table  d'hdte, 
with  beautiful  blue  rosettes  (like  a 
horse)  in  her  "  hind-hair,"  daily  per- 
petrates ''a  fine  wash  of  collars, 
sleeves,  and  such  like."  At  Eliel, 
for  the  first  time,  the  tourist  became 
aware  of  the  jealousies  between  the 
Dane  and  the  Holsteiner ;  the  former 
have  a  proverb  respecting  the  college 
in  that  city  running,  that  "  To  lie  is 
always  a  science,  as  the  devil  said 
when  he  frequented  the  University  of 
Kiel"  Passing  into  the  country 
around  the  Holstein  capital,  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  extreme 
neatness  and  "concentration"  of  the 
farm-houses  or  homesteads.  Every- 
thing is  under  one  building,  with  a 
high  roof,  to  throw  off  the  snow. 
"You  enter,"  says  Mr.  Marryat,  "or 
drive  in  under  a  lofty  archway, 
through  folding  ^ates,  into  a  sort  of 
oblong  hall,  winch  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  buildings,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  is  a  lar^e  open 
fireplace,  ranged  with  bright  l)ewter 
plates  and  chma,  good  shining  cop- 
per pots  and  kettles,  rivalling  a  Hol- 
land interior  in  their  brigntness." 
The  gable  is  a  granary ;  at  one  side 
of  the  hall  are  the  stable,  cowhon8e« 
uul other BuchconveniMkceB)  tm  thd 
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other  aide  the  rooms  the  family  reside 
in,  commonly  well  furnished,  with 
doable  windows  in  winter,  a  stove, 
muslin  curtains,  and  everything  ez- 
emplarily  clean.  At  Eckemfiorde,  the 
only  thing  remarkable  is  a  curious 
old  church,  where  there  are  queer 
latticed  pews,  some  like  sedan-chairs, 
made  for  a  single  person,  others  large 
enough  for  a  family  numbering  a 
score,  and  accessories  that  make  the 
edifice  more  like  an  old  curiosity- 
shop  than  a  place  of  worship.  The 
churches  were  greatly  enriched,  as 
well  as  the  preachers  connected  with 
them,  bv  the  habit  before  noticed,  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Molesworth, 
as  characteristic  of  Christian  the 
Fourth's  reign^  of  spending  large 
sums  on  magnificent  funerals.  The 
LUg-predicaner,  or  coflSnpreacher, 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased with  wonderful  unction, 
when  he  had  the  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing, as  a  certain  Dr.  Jacob  Matthisen 
did,  according  to  the  entry  in  his 
own  diary,  "  two  gilt  cups,  weighing 
one  hundred  ounces,  for  preaching 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  Lady  Anna 
Lange,  and  ditto,  a  tankard^  of  one 
hundred  and  four  ounces,  for  that  of 
Niels  Friis,  in  Aarhuus  Cathedral." 
The  discourse  was  generally  printed 
afterwards,  prefaced  by  a  portrait  of 
the  deceased,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
monument  about  to  be  raised  to  his 
memory.  These  engravings,  curiously 
enough,  have,  in  recent  times,  proved, 
as  records,  very  valuable  to  the  fa- 
milies possessing  them.  There  was 
a  custom,  however,  of  casting  small 
medals,  called  "skue  penge,**  also 
bearing  the  efiigy  of  the  deceased,  for 
distribution  among  his  friends.  Al- 
though these  rites  of  sepulture  were 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  fanulies 
were  beggared  by  them,  there  was  at 
the  bottom  of  many  ot  them  a  very 
creditable  sentiment,  and  the  skue 
penge  was  certainly  a  kindlv  idea. 

The  town  of  Slesvig  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  glory,  having  given 
place,  as  the  capital  of  the  Duchy, 
to  Flensborg.  The  Danish  policy 
probably  has  been  to  encourage  the 
latter  town  at  its  expense :  but  tra- 
ditionally, Slesvig  is  still  the  spot  of 
prindpaf  interest  It  was  here  first 
that  Christianity  secured  a  foot- 
ing in  Denmark.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  in  1120,  the  Synod  of  Haddel^ 
proclaimed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 


and  unhandsomiely  qected  all  the 
priests*  wives  from  the  country.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  these  ladies 
departed  quietly.  The  monkish  chro- 
nicler adds  that  their  expulsion  was 
effected  non  sine  clade  gram.  Pass- 
ing the  Danevirke,  the  great  bride 
wall  of  defence  across  the  peninsuliL 
built,  partly  bv  Queen  Thyre  and 
partly  by  Yaldemar,  behind  which, 
it  was  supposed,  the  Danes  would  have 
been  able  to  make  a  successful  stand, 
the  traveller  enters  Flensborg,  where 
Marryat  heard  a  curious  legend,  ai 
accounting  for  the  extraordinary  he- 
raldic device  possessed  by  an  old  lady 
of  the  neighbourhood  —  a  wooden 
beer-bottle  pierced  with  an  arrow. 

*'  It  was  daring  the  Swedish  wars  of  the 
•eventec^  century,  that,  after  a  battle  in 
which  tm  enemy  bad  been  worsted,  a 
burgher  of  Flensborg  was  about  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  draught  of  beer  from  a  smin 
wooden  bottle,  when  he  heard  the  cry  ol  a 
wounded  Swede,  who,  fixing  his  longing 
e3re8  on  the  beverage,  exclaimed,  *I  am 
thirsty ;  give  me  to  dbrink.* 

"  Kow,  the  burgher  of  Flensborg  was  a 
kind  maUf  and,  though  he  suffered  greatly 
himself,  he  replied  at  once — *  Thy  need  is 
greater  than  mine  ;^  and  kneeling  down  by 
the  side  of  the  wounded  soldier,  he  poured 
the  liquor  into  his  mouth.  ■ 

"  But  the  treacherous  Swede,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  unarmed  state  of  his  bene- 
factor, fired  his  pistol  as  he  bent  down, 
wounding  him  in  the  shoulder. 

"  Then  the  burgher  sprang  upon  his  legs, 
and,  indignant,  exclaimed,  *  Rascal!  I 
would  have  befriended  you,  and  you  would 
murder  me  in  return :  now  will  I  punish 
you.  I  would  have  given  yon  the  ytiuAB 
bottle,  but  you  shall  only  have  half  ;*  and 
drinking  off  one-half  himself,  he  gave  the 
remainder  to  his  enemy.  When  Sie  news 
of  this  action  came  to  the  ears  of  King 
Frederic  III.,  he  ordered  the  burgher  into 
his  presence,  and  asked  him,  *  Why  did  70a 
not  kill  the  rascal  ?'' 

"  *  Sire,*  replied  the  man,  *  I  could  never 
day  a  wounded  enemy.* 

*'  *  Thou  meritest  to  be  a  noble,Vsa{d  the 
King,  and  he  caused  him  to  be  created  one 
at  once,  and  gave  him  for  his  arms  a  wooden 
beer-bottle  pierced  through  with  an  arrow; 
which  cognisance  was  borne  by  his  childrea 
after  him,  till  the  family  died  out  in  the 
person  of  this  maiden  lady,  his  last  descend- 
ant" 

In  the  towns  of  Jutland  the  tourist 
will  be  at  no  loss  for  occupation.  Be- 
sides the  interest  attaching  to  the 
churches  and  their  tombs  and  tradi- 
tions, together  with  the  legends  of 
the  eommon  people,  he  will  disooTor 
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El  eveiy  tum  the  acudiitest  peculiari- 
ties of  manneis  ana  coBtoms,  showing 
how  sta^-at-home  a  people  these 
Danes  of  the  mainland  are.  A  long 
delay  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  see 
aU  that  is  worth  a  journey  in  North 
Denmark,  and  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  tourist  is^  of  course, 
Copenhagen.  On  entenng  this  city 
the  yidtor  is  attracted  iSrst  of  all  by 
the  obelisk  erected  to  commemorate 
the  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  by 
Christian  YIL ;  the  beautiful  marbles 
of  which  were  drawn  to  the  spot  in 
waggons  by  the  serfs  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  gratitude.  Next  he  may 
rove,  with  advantage,  through  the 
street  of  coffins,  Adlevgarde,  where  all 
the  apparatus  of  pompous  burial  is 
paraded  to  the  eve,  and  puffed  in  the 
style  of  Robins  advertisements  of 
^Smukke  ligkister,"  or— save  the 
mark  I— "  pretly  coffins,"  meet  the 
llance  of  the  passer-by.  "Glazed 
names  expose  to  view  shrouds  and 
gravedothes,  pinked  out  ready,  and 
stamped  in  holes,  like  the  hroderie 
Angtaite  in  a  workshop  window ;  from 
the  short  petticoat  or  the  little  child 
to  the  cravat  with  flowing  bow  of  the 
male  adult"  The  spectacle  is  not 
pleasant  As  to  patronymics  the  town 
of  Copenhagen  has  any  number  of 
Jensens,  Petersons,  HaSosens,  Thom- 
sens— "sens,"unending— and  as  many 
devices  were  required  to  distinguish 
the  possessors  of  these  not  very 
euphonious  names  from  each  other  as 
were  adopted  in  Scotland  to  establish 
the  distinctive  identity  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  extensive  Campbell  frater- 
nity, until  a  happy  thoueht  struck 
the  Danish  mincL  Campbell  black, 
Campbell  red,  Campbell  short,  long, 
fat,  thin,  however  numerous  these 
adjectives,  they  did  not  suffice  for 
Danish  purposes;  and  on  a  law  being 
made,  not  very  many  years  ago,  that 
every  one  should  for  the  future  have 
a  surname  (conceived  to  be  quite  a 
superfluity  before!  most  persons  began 
to  be  described  by  their  trade,  and 
HansTailor,  Catherine  Butcher,  Niels 
Carpenter,  came  into  vogue.  Venr 
few  of  the  nobility  are  of  pure  Danish 
descent  The  minority  of  the  nobles 
are  families  that  have  settled  in  Den- 
mark within  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  The  two  oldest  of  the  Danish 
names  are  Hardenberg,  which  dates 
back  to  1095,  and  Ulfeid,  which  goes 
hack  to  1396 only.  Mr.  Marryat  hasan 
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amusing  para^p^  on  the  matter  of 
"  who's  who"  m  Denmark. 

"Many  names  are  nuu^ed  as  ^Gammel 
famUie  uddod,'  or  extinct ;  and  I  am  sure 
for  those  that  are  blessed  with  sensitive  ears 
it  is  a  mercy  they  are  so.  And  (duck),  Alf 
(eli),  Begger  (pitch)— old  Damsh,  JBott, 
Bier,  Blaa  (blue),  Daa  (doe),  Demp,  Dan, 
Eek,  Fleb,  Fos  (waterfaU),  Flue,  Gagge, 
Glib,  Glob,  Glud,  Glug  (hole),  Grib  (vul- 
ture), Grip,  Grim  (soot),  Gamm,  Griis  (pig), 
Greb  (dungfork).** 

Among  others  there  are  Erum, 
Myg,  Quie,  Skyttle,  Sot— fancy  such 
an  interesting  inscription  for  a  brass 
plate  !—Snubbe.  Steak,  Suur,  Svab, 
Sviin,  and  lastly  Taa,  or  toe,  which 
unhappily  is  among  the  extinct  Two 
other  names,  once  in  common  use, 
meant  Butter  and  Cheese,  but  both  of 
these  we  have  among  ourselves.  There 
are  Scotch  names  in  Denmark  ;  and 
those  who  boast  of  them  are  generally 
well  to  do,  the  descendants  of  "canny ' 
folk,  who  settled  there  at  a  period 
more  or  less  distant,  and  contrived, 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising 
character  of  the  country,  to  feather 
their  nests.  There  are  Sandersons, 
Sinclairs,  Forbeses,  Keiths,  Dunbars, 
and  Duncans ;  but  not  a  single  Irish- 
man. The  name,  par  excellence^  for 
a^e  and  repute  amon^  the  Danes  is 
Gfrubbe,  and  rough  as  it  sounds,  even 
in  England  this  name  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  antiquity.  When  tord 
Lansdowne,  as  Mr.  Marryat  reminds 
us,  neglected,  many  vears  since,  to 
place  a  gentleman  of  tnis  name  on  the 
list  of  magistrates  for  Wiltshire,  there 
was  ^furore  in  the  county,  and  young 
Lord  Kerry  having  asked  slightingly 
who  Mr.  Grub  was,  received  for 
answer,  that  Mr.  (^rub  possessed 
lands  in  Wiltshire  centuries  before 
Lord  Lansdowne's  family  were  heard 
of  in  Ireland.  We  should  certainly 
prefer  the  Danish  "Grubbe,"  how- 
ever, to  the  English  "Gnib."  The 
sound  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  but  there 
is  something  in  making  a  name  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  So  at  least  the  race 
of  Smiths  think,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  ingenious  conversions  of 
the  letters  beS>kening  the  anvil  and 
village  forge,  into  Smyth,  Smithe, 
Smythe,  ana  the  ne  plus  ultra 
Smij the— which,  indeed,  imposing  as 
it  looks,  is  only  the  place  put  for  the 
performer,  and  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  murky  faces  and  rough  wit  of 
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the  smitky^irtienoatUs  tncientikmily 
started. 

At  present  Mr.  Marr7at*8ezperieBoe 
of  the  Danish  language  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  Let  no  one  think  he  can 
master  it  as  easily  as  French  or  Qer- 
man.  The  grammar  presents  little 
difficulty,  but  the  pronunciation  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  Welsh.  Danish 
abounds  in  consonants,  many  of  which 
are  not  uttered.  The  letters  g  and  j 
are  indescribably  slurred  over.  As  a 
sample  of  the  puzzles  encountered  by 
the  foreigner,  the  word  arbeidide  is 
given  by  Mairyat.  It  is  pronounced 
arbeiUikhe;  and  what  would  the 
reader  think  if  a  dozen  such  words 
came  tc^ther.  one  demanding  a  more 
frantic  effort  tnan  the  other?  Upon 
the  similarityof  the  language,  in  Jut- 
land particularly,  to  our  own,  the 
same  writer  says : — 

"It  \b  impoflsible  to  go  throng  your 
A,  b,  c,  without  being  struck  by  the  analogy 
of  Danish  with  our  own  native  tongue ;  and 
more  so  stiU  when  you  derote  yourself  to  the 
ballads  and  literature  of  the  euiy  centuries ; 
I  am  informed  that  the  laws  of  King  Vald^- 
mar's  time  hare  eren  more  resemblance 
still ;  the  terms  which  we  now  use  haying 
become  obsolete  in  Denmark,  just  as  the 
English  of  the  New  Englanders  appears 
antiquated  to  London  society  of  the  present 
century,  though  all  those  quaint  expressions 
were  court  parlance  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  One  of  the  very  early  chroniclers  de- 
clares, *■  the  English  language  as  they  spoke 
it  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great,  differs 
only  a  little  from  the  Danish,  because  the 
Angles  had  come  from  Jutland,  wherefore 
their  language  was  called  by  the  writer 
Cimbric,  and  this  they  spoke  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  lay  north  of  the  Thames.** 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  an- 
tiquarians and  philologists,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  it  Ib  not  possible 
to  refuse  to  echo  the  comment  affixed 
to  his  very  eparing  notes  on  this 
knotty  point  of  erumtion. 

"  Who  hi  his  senses  (he  contkues)  will 
for  one  moment  allow  that  the  maritime 
glory  of  our  country,  the  dominion  of  the 
waves,  could  ever  descend  to  us  from  Qerman 
forefathers — a  race  incapable  of  crossing  a 
duck-puddle  without  being  sea-sick ;  or  our 
love  of  colonization  from  a  race  who  never 
possessed  a  smgle  colony  of  their  own? 
The  Vikings  of  old— blackguards  though 
they  might  be — ^were  fine,  bold,  dashing 
fellows.  They  cared  little  to  settle,  but  were 
ever  ready  to  seek  new  adventures.  .  . 
....  Your  stay-at-home  people,  full 
of  *  sweet  home'  (mutton  10</.  a  pound),  and 
other  like  domestic  comforts,  may  descend 


from  Anglo-Saxons  if  you  will;  but  oar 
aailoTB,  our  explorers,  our  missionaries,  oar 
adventurers  of  aU  sorts,  have,  depend  upon 
it,  running  in  their  veins  a  dadi  of  the  sett- 
king  of  Scandinavia.** 

Among  other  places  visited  by  the 
author  of  "Jutland  and  the  Daniah 
Isles,*'  was  the  curious  old  castle  of 
Draxholm,  a  huge  mass  of  semi-eoele- 
dastical  buildings,  in  which  Bothwell 
Inreathed  his  last  Mr.  Marryat  be- 
lieves the  story  of  the  confeanoii 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  when 
dying,  exonerating  Queen  Maiy  from 
any  participation  m,  or  knowledge  of^ 
the  assassination  of  Damley.  The 
witnessesof  this  confession,  mentioned 
by  her  in  a  letter  to  her  ambaswador, 
he  identifies  with  Otto  Brahe,  of  the 
Castle  of  Hekingborg,  father  of  Tycho 
of  the  golden  nose,  and  with  other 
persons  of  influence  who  flourished  at 
the  time.  But  neither  Miss  Strickland, 
nor  the  Danish  traveller,  can  hope  to 
exculpate  Maiy  after  Mr.  Fronde's 
labours.  The  Bothwell  prison  is 
now  the  wine-cellar  of  the  castle,  and 
the  iron  ring  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  chained  stands  betwe^i 
two  wine-bins.  In  a  vauH  of  the 
church  of  Faareville,  they  show  the 
mummy-corpse  of  Scotland's  Earl,  in 
*  plain  wooden  coffin.  For  agtt  the 
tomb  has  been  known  as  that  of 
"Grev  BodvelL"  and  Mr.  Marryat 
fully  credits  the  popular  account. 
When  the  coffin  was  first  opened  (it 
bore  no  inscription)  the  body  was 
found  enveloped  in  the  finest  linem 
and  the  head  rested  on  a  pillow  of 
satin.  The  face  he  thinks  undoubt- 
edly that  of  a  Scotchman.  The  age 
is  of  a  man  about  fifty— the  hair  r^ 
streaked  with  gra^.  "The  fore- 
head is  not  expansive :  the  form  of 
the  head  wide  Dehind  r  high  cheek- 
bones ;  long,  hooked  nose ;  wide 
mouth ;  hands  and  feet  small  and 
well-shaped — "those  of  a  well-bred 
man."  The  corpse  suits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Brantome— the  only  one  m 
existence ;  it  is  really  that  of  "  one  of 
the  ugliest  and  awkwardest  of  men." 

A  very  singular  custom  prevails  in 
the  Island  oi  Fano,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  an  industrious,  quiet  race. 
The  men  are  occupied  on  the  high 
seas,  and  leave  all  the  home  work  to 
the  women.  Even  when  these  sea- 
farers return,  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  little  fiu-ms 
managed  by  their  good  dbunes,  hat 
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tpend  their  intervals  ashore  in  eating, 
armkin^  and  sleeping.  The  ladies, 
remarkable,  firat  of  all,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary number  and  various  colours 
of  their  petticoats,  also,  universally, 
wear  a  olack  mask  when  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  to  save  their  com- 
plexion. The  efifect,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  anything  but  pleasing 
when  a  stranger  meets  a  troop  of 
those  black  faces  driving  home  their 
cattle  from  the  downs.  Travellers 
see  strange  sights ;  and  Mr.  Maryatt 
adds  that  the  wearing  of  these  masks 
has  an  effect  upon  the  ewes.  He  met 
several  lambs  with  bodies  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  but  faces  of  ebony. 
Another  singular  feature  of  the  place 
is,  that  most  of  the  houses  are  deco- 
rated with  figure-heads,  many  of  very 
ooaint  carvings,  the  relics  of  ill-fated 
Bbips  cast  ashore  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  remarkable,  tc^,  that 
the  people  have  quite  an  Oriental  cast 
of  countenance. 

The  Englishman  who  has  a  fancy 
for  a  temporary  foreign  residence, 
whether  compelled  thereto  by  the 
pressure  of  a  necessity  to  economize, 
or,  less  honourably,  b;^  a  desire  to  keep 
his  countrymen  in  ignorance  of  his 
whereabouts,  can  live  very  comfort- 
aUy  for  a  comparatively  small  sum 
per  month  in  any  Damsh  town. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  usual  pre- 
hminary  troubles.  In  Copenhagen, 
for  example,  when  you  hire  an  apart- 
ment notnine  is  afforded  you  but  the 
hare  walls.  ¥  ou  must  nut  in  grates, 
and  put  up  bells,  as  well  as  put  down 
carpets.  The  tapissier  comes  to  your 
rehef,  and  offers  to  furnish  for  you  at 
a  certain  sum,  but  he  has  no  idea  of 
giving  vou  such  superfiuities  as  cur- 
tains, onina,  or  glass  ;  these  you  must 
laake  out  as  best  you  may  otherwise. 
Servants  and  houses  alike  are  taken 
by  the  period  of  six  months,  and 
brings  ux  a  less  period  are  unknown. 
You  cannot,  in  fact,  get  either  house 
or  servant  except  from  the  1st 
^  November,  or  the  1st  of  May. 
Poultry  and  gBune  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  In  the  way  of  birds  the  Danes 
Mem  to  have  a  Ohinese  catholicity  of 
taste.  Twenty  bullfinches,  struns  on 
ft  cord,  sell  for  sixpence,  their  final 
destination  being  tne  pie-dish.  But 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Danes 
|u*e  careless  in  the  matter  of  eating. 
Their  food  is  cleaiL  well  baked  and 
roasted,  sound  and  wholesome.     It 


may  be  simple,  but  it  is  nutritive  and 
palatable.  Their  cherry  cordial  takes 
the  first  place  among  drinks.  A  real 
Danish  dinner,  according  to  Marryat, 
"rather  confuses  your  appetite  bv 
the  queemess  of  its  arrangement,  fisn 
and  sweets  being  served  all  out  of 
order,  and  the  roast  frequently  making 
its  appearance  long  alter  the  guest 
has  satisfied  all  cravings  of  hunger.** 
The  intensity  of  the  national  feeling 
may  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the 
prints  which  &ppear  in  the  shops  at 
Copenhagen.  Tney  are  all  Danish — 
views  of  public  buildin^^  having  a 
historic  interest ;  scenes  in  Jutland ; 
prints  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the 
counti]^ ;  or  lithographs  of  the  orieinid 
portraits  which  once  made  the  gulery 
of  Fredericksborg  celebrated. 

As  is  generally  known,  this  ancient 
palace  was  consumed  by  fire  in  De- 
cember, 1859.  The  Danes  sustained 
in  the  catastrophe  an  irreparable 
national  loss.  Those  portraits  which 
had  previously  escaped  the  confla- 
gration of  Chri8tiansborg,in  1796,  were 
all  destroved,  not  oneremainins.  Over 
two  hundred  years  of  Danish  history 
were  covered  by  these  painted  records. 
Amon^  the  rest  the  only  existing 
portrait  of  Tycho  Brahe  perished. 
The  astronomer  shared  the  fate  of  the 
sovereign,  his  patron  :  *'  good  Queen 
Sophia  with  ner  full,  olue  eyes: 
Christian  lY.,  with  his  marlok,  ana 
fndl  Christiana  Munk ;  the  splendid 
family  of  Gyldenloves ;  Adolf  of 
Holstein,  garter  on  knee,  and  his  giant 
race  j  then,  too,  our  House  of  Stuart 
— Pnnce  Henry,  with  his  transparent 
hand  and  saddened  brow ;  our  Winter 
Queen— first  as  a  joyful  girl  with  her 
doff,  then  that  exquisite  picture  as  a 
widow,  so  sad,  so  beautiful,  Uter  a«ain 
a  discontented  woman  ;  Charles  L  or 
Buckingham,  which  it  was  matters  but 
little  now ;  Henrietta,  of  Orleans ;  and 
Eleanor  Ulfeld"— all  were  destroyed. 
Christian  IV.  was  the  builder  of  the 
palace,  from  which  the  late  Sang 
was  chased  forth  by  the  raging  flames, 
exclaiming,  as  he  went, "  Quel  malheur 
irreparable  ! — quel  malheur  irrepar- 
able r  This  Christian  IV.  was  an 
example  of  thrift  and  industry.  When 
the  plans  for  the  building  of  the  palace 
were  submitted  to  his  coimcil,  the^ 
resisted  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture which  the  design  would  entail, 
but  Christian  set  about  his  task  on 
the  most  economical  plan,  superin- 
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tending  every  minute  detail,  paying 
the  workmen's  wages  himself  every 
Saturday  night  seated  on  a  stone 
near  the  edifice.  With  the  money 
saved  by  his  small  economies,  he  built 
a  pleasant  summer-house  in  the  forest 
a^^oining.  The  monarch's  nervous 
carefulness  in  little  matters  is  seen  in 
his  letter  on  the  refUsal  of  medicine 
by  his  children— "As  Doctor  Arsenius 
thinks  it  proper  that  Dukes  Ulrick 
and  Frederic  shall  take  medicine, 
and  I  hear  they  do  not  like  it  and  do 
not  take  it  witn  a  good  will''  (twenty- 
four  pills  before  breakfast  is  the 
favounte  prescription^ys  Mr.  Mar- 
ryat,  of  a  modem  Danish  JEacu- 
lapiusX  "and,  as  I  cannot  go  to  them 
before  Monday  at  noon,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  already  taken  before  that 
time.  Tell  them  that  they  must  take 
it,  and  be  pleased  with  it 

Some  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  idea  was  first  bruited  of  ga- 
thering the  historic  portraits  of  Den- 
mark mto  this  regal  receptacle,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  valuable  collec- 
tion having  been  bequeathed  to  the 
nation,  the  intention  was  carried  out 
There  were  ultimately  included  among 
them  a  series   of  portraits   of  the 
Boyal  House  of  En^and.    First  one 
met  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  of  "James 
VI.  King  of  Scotland,"  as  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old,  habited  in  accord- 
ance with  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Next  to  this  was  a  painting  of  the 
same  sovereign,  when  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  botn  were   supposed  to 
have  been   sent  by   James  to   his 
brother-in-law,  of  Denmark,   as   a 
present    There  were  three  portraits 
of  James  in  all,   in  Fredericksborg, 
and  likewise  three  of  his  eldest  son. 
Henry.     Elizabeth,  Princess  Royal 
of  England,  his  sister,  hung  in  the 
next  Diace,  a  portrait  taken  when  she 
was  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  eloouent 
of   her  sorrows.     A   small  cabinet 
picture    of    Charles    I.,    was   also 
lost  in  this  great  burning,  besides  a 
full-length  portrait  of  a  young  man, 
supposed  to  be  Charles  Stuart  for  a 
long  time,  but  proved  by  Marryat 
to  DC  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  who   was   a   favourite  of 
Anne,  Queen  of  Denmark.    Charles 
II.,  James  IL,  and  a  perfect  galleiy 
of  later  regal  personages — the  more 
modem  paintings   being  the   worst 
executed — adomed  these  walls.    In 
""Idition  there  were  portr^ts  of  many 


of  Denmark's  men  of  genius,  or  of 
valour.  The  "  Danish  Luther,  Hans 
Tausen.  Niels  Kaas,  the  Chancellor 
of  Frederick  II.,  the  type  of  inte- 
grity; Tycho  Brahe;  admirals,  di- 
plomats; among  poete,  Oehlenschla- 
ger  and  Ewala ;  and  8<mlptorB,  au- 
gers, men  of  science — all  were  re- 
presented in  this  un^nalled  national 
collection,  and  the  Danes  were  im- 
mensely proud  of  thenL  Strange 
to  say,  the  pictures  saved  were  the 
worst  in  every  class. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  of  the 
Danish  legends  gives  Mr.  Manyat 
occasion  to  notice  the  antiquity  in 
Denmark  of  the  militanr  ruse  made 
familiar  by  Shakspeare's  ^  Macbeth"  : 

"Tall  and  straight  as  a  IflieTBiid  (the 
stalk  of  a  lUy)  was  the  damsel  (the  fair 
Signe)  and  beloved  of  Prince  Hagbard,  the 
Danish  king's  son ;  but  King  Sigord  for- 
bad the  nuuriage.  Lover's  wits  are  pn>- 
Terbial— eecret  nuptials  took  place,  and 
Hagbard  yisits  his  bride,  as  Romeo  did  his 
Juliet,  fai  secret.  A  spy  deoounces  the 
loYsn  to  the  King,  who  orders  his  warriorB 
to  eeijse  the  prince,  but  they  refuse^  for 
Hagbard  is  bom  of  a  giant  race.  Thsn 
QMaks  out  the  spy :  *■  Cut  off  first  the  hair 
of  the  Princess  and  bind  him  in  her  tresses; 
his  love  for  her  is  too  great  for  him  to  burst 
such  chains  asunder.'  Hagbard  is  bound  in 
her  silken  chains ;  the  Prinoess  Signe  criei 
to  him  to  break  loose,  but  he  refuses. 
*  Never  can  I,*  he  dedaree,  *■  injure  one  hair 
of  your  head.'  The  King  orders  him  to  be 
hanged.  The  lovers  agree  they  will  ne?er 
survive  each  other,  and  Signe  vows  to  set 
fire  to  her  bower  when  Hagbard  hangs  in  his 
chains.  When  he  approached  the  gibbet, 
mistrusting  the  constancy  of  woman^slove, 
he  desired  the  soldiers  to  hang  up  first  his 
scarlet  cloak,  to  see  how  he  would  look 
hereafter.  Scarce  had  the  cloak  swung  in 
the  air  when  a  volume  of  smoke  arises  from 
the  bower  of  the  faithful  Signe,and  Hagbard, 
satisfied  with  her  constancy,  is  *  laimcfaed 
into  eternity.'  Then  in  rushes  the  *  lille  smaa 
dreng'  befoce  the  Klng*>  board  to  announce 
the  sad  news,  how  Signe  and  her  maidffls 
bum  in  the  *  hoie  loft' — and  all  for  love  of 
Hagbard  the  Dane.  ^Extinguish  the  flames,* 
cries  the  King, — *  cut  him  down ;  I  pardon 
them  both.' 

"'But   when  they  arrived  at  Signelet's 
bower, 
There  she  lay  burnt  in  the  flames; 
And  when  they  came  where  the  gallows 
stood. 
Young  EEagbard  hung  in  his  chains.' 

'*  Do  not  imagine  the  matter  to  haveended 
here.  In  a  short  space  of  tiraearrived/rom/rs- 
land^tDherehetoascotn/ortabUftetUedi'Bakon^ 
brother  of  the  murdered  priaoe.    Silentiy, 
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•ceompmied  by  his  foDowen,  he  glides  up 
tbewstenof  theSnosAa.  To  conceal  their 
moremento  from  the  enemj,  each  warrior 
bean  in  his  hand  a  branch  of  the  beech- 
ties;  Birnam  Wood  coming  to  Donsinane 
fire  hondred  jeus  before  it  was  erer  heard 

er  thoQ^t  of  in  Scotland. This 

itntsgem  of  bearing  bon^^  occurs  very 
often  in  the  ancient  Ssgaa.  When  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Restaifarith,  in  Skaane,  be- 
twesn  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  the  former 
broke  tomches  from  the  trees,  and  fastened 
them  to  their  horses.  When  the  villageis 
Siw  it  from  afar,  they  exclaimed — 'May 
Hearen  destroy  this  walking  wood,  for  it 
will  make  ns  pay  bloody  forfeits  this  day 
before  the  son  goes  down.*** 

At  Feggeklity  the  birth-place  of 
Hamlet,  or  Amleth,  as  he  ia  called  in 
Denmark,  Soxo  GrammiHiciia'  story 
of  the  Prmceof  Juthmd  has  a  ^Mcial 
and  powerfol  interest  According  to 
the  ancient  Sagas,  there  were  two 
brothers  Haardrevendel,  the  father 
of  Hamlet,  and  Fenga  They  lived 
m  perfect  friendship  for  many  years, 
the  one  resting  while  the  other  went 
on  a  piratical  expedition.  On  an 
occasion,  however,  when  Haardreven- 
del  returned,  laden  with  spoils,  and 
his  wif&  Geruthe,  received  him  with 
ezteaoroinary  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion, Fengo,  fired  by  j^onsy,resolved 
to  stop  at  home,  and  possess  himself 
both  of  his  brother's  wealth  and  wife. 
Friending  that  Qeruthe  is  badly 
treated  by  his  brother,  he  slavs  the 
latter.  Then  Amleth,  fearfUl  of  a 
Hke  fate,  fei^^ns  insanity.  The  King, 
half  snspectmg  that  ijnleth  is  only 
playing  a  ptut,  orders  him  to  be 
doeelv  watched ;  bat  the  vagaries  of 
the  Prince  oontmue.  Next.  Fengo 
proceeds  on  a  journey,  ordering  a 
confidant  to  secrete  himself  in  the 
room  when  Amleth  is  engi^ged  in 
conversation  with  his  mother,  in  order 
to  test  his  madness;  bat  Amleth 
dashes  ihrongh  the  room^  throwing 
np  his  arms,  and  -crowmg  like  a 
cock. 

**  Jnmpfaig  on  a  hetp  of  straw  [in  her 
lUjeBty*8  M-room],  he  feels  something 
imderneath,  nins  his  sword  through,  and 
withdraws  the  dead  body  of  the  spy.  He 
eats  it  into  pieces,  boils  it,  and  gives  it  to 
the  pigs,  llien,  taming  to  his  mother,  who 
WIS  weeping  over  his  nuidness,  he  addresses 
to  her  the  most  violent  reproaches — *  If  you 
win  grieve,  weep  not  over  my  madness,  but 
yoor  own  diame  and  dishonour.*  ** 

Fenflo,  more  anzions  than  beffore  to 
fet  rid  ca  such  a  stepson,  sends  him 


to  England.  In  England  Amleth  still 
acts  as  a  madman,  and  pozzies  and 
alarms  the  King  and  Queen  lyy  his 
extraordinarv  parables  and  sarcasms. 
He  eventoafly,  however,  obtains  the 
English  monarch's  dauffhter  in  mar- 
riage. After  a  year's  absence  he  re- 
turns to  Jutland,  on  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  ''urgent  family  affairs," 
and  arriving  at  the  palace  of  King 
Fen^  when  the  family  and  courtiers 
are  in  full  carouse,  joins  the  party 
in  disguise,  drugs  their  liquor,  and 
when  they  are.  inebriated,  bums  the 
house,  and  slays  Fengo.  About  a 
century  and  a  half  apo  Fengo's  grave 
was  opened,  and  an  iron  sword  taken 
from  it ;  but  where  the  weapon  wag 
placed  is  unknown.  The  sequel  of  the 
legend  is  curious  enougL  After  Am- 
leth has  arranged  all  his  affairs  in 
Denmark,  he  returns  to  Eneland  to 
see  his  father-in-Uw.  To  add  pomp 
to  the  visit,  he  causes  a  shield  to  he 
made,  on  wbich  are  en^ven  all  the 
deeds  he  prides  himself  in,  and  among 
the  rest,  the  entire  story  of  his  fa- 
ther's murder,  his  mother's  shame, 
his  own  feigned  madness,  and  his 
marriage,  finallv.  with  the  daughter 
of  the  ISnglish  king.  The  shields  of 
his  followers  he  aliK)  gilds  richly,  and 
after  a  propitious  voyage,  lands  at  his 
destination,  is  gladly  welcomed  and 
soon  after  presented  by  his  Queen 
with  a  prince.  The  En^^ish  monarch 
inquires  after  Fengo.  Amleth  con- 
fesses all  Fengo  had  been  the  English 
king's  ally,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  a  sacred  oath.  He  is,  therefore, 
in  a  quandary— whether  to  keep  his 
oath  and  avenge  Feneo  by  destroying 
Amleth,  or  to  spare  the  latter  for  the 
sake  of  his  daughter  1  He  resolves  at 
last  to  repress  his  feelings  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  Amleth's  queen  dying,  he  is 
f^  to  deal  with  the  offender,  and 
clear  his  long-burdened  consdence. 
Accordingly,  he  sends  Amleth  on  an 
embassy  to  Scotland,  to  solicit  for 
him  the  hand  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
who.  he  knew,  would  refuse,  and  was 
in  tne  habit  of  slaying  all  who  ap- 
proached her  on  any  matrimonial  er- 
rand. Arrived  in  ScotlancL  Hamlet 
sits  down  by  a  river's  brink  to 
rest  Here,  as  he  sleeps,  a  spy  of 
the  Scottish  queen  removes  his 
diield  and  the  bag  containing  the 
English  king's  letters.  After  perus- 
ing the  latter,  the  Queen  chaDges  the 
characters  so  that  Amleth  may  be 
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ordered  to  demand  her  in  marriage 
for  himself.  The  spv  retoms  to  toe 
spot,  and  replaces  the  letters  as  he 
found  them.  Amleth  catches  the  spy, 
but  goes  before  Queen  Hermentrude, 
and  she  "  proposes''  straightway  (pro* 
babiy  it  was  leap-year).  Amleth  con- 
sents with  a  gushing  readiness,  and 
the  nuptials  over,  they  set  out  for  the 
English  Court  Amleth  is  there  met 
by  his  former  wife,  whom  he  had  sup- 
posed dead,  to  his  utter  amazement, 
and  her  estimate  of  his  conduct  is 
communicated  to  him  in  language  of 
unmistakable  pkinness.  She  warns 
Amleth,  however,  against  her  father, 
who  seeks  to  kiU  him.  Several 
conflicts  subsequently  occur  between 
Amleth  and  the  nling ;  and  the  former, 
finallv  victorious,  returns  to  Jutland 
with  nis  ttpo  wives.  In  the  village  or 
Ramme,  near  the  citv  of  Lemvi^ 
Hamlet  settled  himself,  and  raised 
fortifications,  having  found  the  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  a 
pretender,  Viglet,  aspiring  to  the 
throne.  The  remains  of  an  ancient 
encampment  appear  there  stilL  which 
are  called  Amleth's  castle.  A  great 
battle  ensues  between  Hamlet  and 
Yklet,  and  Hermentrude,  his  Scottish 
wife,  insists  on  accompanying  him  to 
the  field.  But  Hamlet  is  slain ;  and 
Hermentrude,  ahis,  simplv  turns 
about,  and  marries  Viglet  ner  hus- 
band's enemy,  for  which  the  Danish 
chroniclers  give  her,  her  due. 

In  the  olden  time  eveiry  Danish 
town  boasted  of  some  peculiarity,  and 
among  the  rest,  Nyborg  was  famed 
for  its  by-lov,  or  by-law,  a  very  sum- 
mary enactment  under  which  hands 
were  chopped  off  for  triflins  offences, 
and  women  thieves  buried  alive.  For 
adulterating  food  the  punishment  was 
death.  All  adulterated  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  solemnly  burned  in 
the  market-place.  These  last  were 
certainly  the  wisest  features  of  the 
Nyborff  laws,  thoueh  it  was  com- 
plained that  even  then  there  was  a 
way  made  for  the  richer  manufac- 
turers or  salesmen  to  evade  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  wholesome  statute.  As 
the  old  Danish  rhyme  has  it,  in  Mr. 
Marryat's  version — 

^  When  the  msyor  oi  the  dty  seOs  ale  and 

wfaiei 
And  the  magiitrate  he  Idllt  aheep  and 

swine; 
When  the  baker  weighs  himself  his  bread, 
The  Gttiaens  might  aU  as  wdl  be  dead." 


In  Bomholm,  again,  the  local  peca- 
liarity  is  of  an  ecdiesiastical  cha- 
racter, and  possibly  it  might  be  imi- 
tated with  advantiHi^  in  these  ^long- 
winded"  days.  The  Ohurcfa  of  KV 
has  suspended  to  the  left  of  the  pul- 
pit four  hour-glasses,  the  gift  of  a 
good  lady  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth centunr,  and  had  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  long  sermons.  The 
hour-dass  hint  was  intended  for  her 
own  husband  indeed— a  certain  Par- 
son Bemholt,  whose  exhortations  were 
fUll  two  hours  long.  Thia  expedient 
was  not  resorted  to  until  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  had  become  abeolntely 
intolerable.  People  used  to  enter 
church  when  the  sermon  was  half 
over,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  being 
placed  into  what  were  called  the 
^  yawning  stocks,"  which  stood  at 
the  church  door,  in  case  the  endleas 
harangue  produced  a  criminal  drow- 
smes&  After  the  ^stocks"  fSailed  to 
keep  the  good  folks  awake,  another 
device  was  adopted,  in  the  form  of 
**  Kirke-Gubber,'*  or  church-poshenL 
whose  duty  it  was  to  go  round  and 
nudge  the  slumberers.  After  the 
strujme  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
the  clergy  consented  to  do  what  th^ 
should  have  done  at  first— namelv, 
shorten  their  sermons ;  bat  tke  people 
sometimes  demanded  that  a  disoourae 
should  be  prolonged,  and  in  that 
event  it  was  customary  for  the  con- 
grefl;ation  to  exclaim  unanimously, 
with  regard  to  the  hour-glasa— ^  Tom 
it  again— turn  it  again  1"  To  many 
this  will  seem  to  have  been  an  every 
way  admirable  arrangement  Tm 
Danish  peasants  have  a  good  maoy 
legends  in  connexion  with  thdr 
churches.  One  of  these  is.  that  the 
church  bells  of  the  islana  of  Seiro 
having  been  carried  off  by  ih» 
Swedes  in  the  long  war  under  Chiia- 
tian  v.,  were  suspended  in  a  steeple 
of  the  city  of  Gottenborg.  Here» 
however,  thev  became  a  very  trouble- 
some sort  of  spoiL  Ring  ^e  bell- 
man never  so  hard,  no  i>eel  ever 
sounded  from  the  sulky  Seiro  beOa 
as  long  as  the  church  doors  remained 
open,  and  the  design  was  to  convene 
the  parishioners :  out  ^e  mommt 
tiie  aoors  were  shot,  and  Uie  service 
had  begun,  away  rattled  the  mocking 
bells,  ding-don^,  ding-a-dong,  rwi- 
dering  the  service  a  raxoe,  drowning 
the  voice  of  thepreacher,extingui8hiqg 
the  choir,  and  diatractiBg  the  an- 
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dienee.  After  many  Tain  efforts  to 
cure  this  extraordinary  bell  malady, 
the  clei^Knnen  of  Gottenborg  gave  it 
up  as  a  oad  business,  and  sent  back 
the  bells  with  a  letter,  said  to  have 
been  long  preserved  in  the  Seiro  re- 
cords, in  which  the  clerical  writer 
"hoped  and  trusted,  just  as  the  bells 
have  sounded  in  the  aforesaid  town 

Iof  SeiroX  so  may  they  henceforth 
luring  many  years  in  their  own  home 
be  runff  peacefully  for  the  perform- 
ance of  tne  service  of  €k>d."  The 
Danish  clergy  are  to  be  classed  among 
the  ''underpaid.*'  Th&^eke  out  their 
miserable  stipends  by  farming.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  very  considerable 
farmers,  and  their  labours  are  seen 
rather  on  the  face  of  the  ground  than 
in  the  Christian  deportment  of  their 
flocks.  The  jpreat  proof  of  wealth 
18  the  possession  of  a  large  number 
of  cows,  and  very  often  the  Dane  in 
orders  nas  more  quadrupeds  than 
bipedi  under  his  care.  They  are 
described,  however,  as  a  mild-man- 
nered, well-educatea  set  of  men,  fond 
of  dmple  domestic  comforts,  generally 
married  to  very  exemplary  wive& 
equally  free  from  pretension,  ana 
cheerful  and  hospitable.  Their  eggs, 
hotter,  miU^  and  poultry,  are  cor- 
dially offered  to  the  stranger.  The 
Jutland  clergy  are  better  paid  than 
tiie  island  pnesta  fVom  il20  Eng- 
lish, with  a  house  (worth  fully  hsdf 
as  much  more  than  the  same  sum  in 
this  country)  to  ;£360,  is  the  ranse  of 
value  of  the  benefices.  They  nave 
often  great  difficulty  in  getting  their 
tithe&  which  depend,  in  Aalborg  and 
elsewnere.  on  the  price  of  com.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  young  man  of  high 
family  ever  thinks  of  cnoosing  the 
church  as  a  profession  in  Denmark. 
Besides  the  church  each  village  is 
provided  with  a  school-house,  iMurtly 
sustained  by  the  ^vemment,  partly 
by  local  contributions,  together  with 
a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  boys 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  at  the 
ancient  cathedral  church  of  Ribe  that 
they  tell  the  story  of  Bishop  Peter, 
who  was  elevated  to  the  eruiine  on 
this  wise.  The  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral on  a  certain  occasion,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement  in  their  choice 
of  a  prelate,  and  in  despair  addressed 
theinselves  toa  poor  but  notablypious 
monk,  Peter  of  Raa  Ager,  begging 
him  to  indicate  to  them  an  honest 
man,  and  offering  to  swear  that  they 


would  accept  his  choice.  PetOT  con- 
sented to  nominate  the  bishop,  and 
said  very  sensibly,  "Since  ye,  my 
very  good  masters,  will  have  me,  poor 
simple  man  that  I  am,  to  appoint 
your  bishop,  Peter  of  Raa  Ager  shall 
be  the  man.  I  have  always  heard 
that  he  who  bears  the  cross,  crosses 
first  himself.''  The  canons  held  to 
their  pledge,  and  Peter  proved  a  very 
worthy  overseer.  This  Kibe  is  rather 
a  queer  place.  Its  sanctity  was  some- 
thing unique.  It  had  monks  and 
brothers,  black,  gray,  and  white;  and 
the  administration  of  justice  was  so 
proverbial  for  its  severity  that  the 
saying  aros^  "They  only  are  sent 
to  Ribe  for  justice  who  are  ripe  for 
hanging.*'  "  Thank  God,  my  son  !" 
cried  an  old  woman  when  she  saw  her 
son  on  the  gallows  of  Vaarde,  "  that 
you  did  not  come  before  the  Justice  of 
Kibe."  In  this  pretentious  town,  too, 
there  was  erected  a  gibbet  of  stone-— 
an  aristocratic  structure  upon  which 
no  one  but  a  "burgher  bom"  was 
allowed  the  privilege  of  dangling.  The 
municipal  laws  of  Kibe  were  in  keep- 
ing with  these  rigorous  arrangements. 
The  government  of  the  place  was  in 
the  most  odious  sense,  "patemal." 
A  burgomaster  could  invite  four  and 
twenty  couples  to  his  wedding,  with 
their  daughters,  and  twelve  young 
men  to  dance  with  the  damsels,  n 
there  chanced  to  be  a  greater  number 
of  young  ladies,  they  could  not  be 
balanced  l^  the  addition  of  a  thir- 
teenth swain.  Only  six  dishes 
were  allowed  for  dinner,  unless  the 
family  was  very  wealthy.  Disobe- 
dience entailed  a  fine  of  one  mark 
Danish  to  the  King.  These  edicts 
were  meant,  it  shomd  be  added,  to 
restrain  the  extravagance  among  the 
nobles  which  had  at  last  in^cted 
the  orders  of  society  beneath  them. 
Frederick  the  Third  issued  sumptuary 
laws  against  the  wearing  of  pearls  or 
gold  on  the  hat  and  clothes.  When 
great  parties  were  given,  the  provision 
existed  that  the  dishes  should  be 
cold;  "wiurmfood  and  delicatessen** 
were  forbidden.  These  puritanic  enact- 
ments, unhappily,  soon  banished  from 
the  public  mouth  the  old  hospitable 
saying  of  the  Danes,  "Drink  as  you 
will— the  cask  has  a  sister."  Indeed, 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  people  is 
to  simple  mirth  and  plentiful  cheer. 
They  keep  their  holidays  with  regu- 
lari^,  and  are  gay-hearted  and  nn- 
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customs,  and  its  legends — ^who  prefer 
civil  ana  kind  treatment,  with  moder- 
ate prices,  tu  fawning  obeeqjiiiousnees 
and  robbery ; — to  such  peofde  I  can 
conscientiously  promise  much  plea- 
sure, espedally  in  spring-time,  in  their 
travels  through  the  ancient  province 
of  Jutland,  and  the  fertile  seagirt 
islands  of  the  Danish  Archipelaga" 
After  running  over  this  ground  with 
the  light  tretul  of  the  tourist,  we  have 
no  wish  to  revert  to  politics,  especi- 
ally as  the  later  conduct  of  our  own 
Government  towards  the  Banes  does 
not  bear  sharp  scrutiny.  The  Sikle 
and  some  other  French  prints,  taont 
us  with  having  encouraged  the  Danes 
to  fight)  and  deserted  them  when  the 
real  ^ch  came.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Englishmen  have  no  very  ^foc- 
tive  answer  wherewith  to  repd  the 
accusation  ;  but  these  questions  must 
be  left  to  party  leaders  and  publidsta 
The  Danes  have,  at  all  evaits,  ^- 
monstrated,  by  their  courage,  (^s- 
played  since  the  Eider  was  <nr^«8ed  bf 
the  invading  (Germans,  that  they  de- 
serve a  better  fate  than  to  be  crushed 
by  overwhelming  numbers.  While 
these  lines  are  being  writt^  they 
still  hold  their  famous  position  at 
Diippel,  and  are  therefore  unsubdued. 
They  have  rejected  the  offer  of  an 
armistice,  and,  though  isolated  and 
unfriended,  are  still  fighting  Iffavdy. 
The  soectacle  is  inspiring.  In  a 
grovelfing  age  it  carries  us  back  to 
the  dajTs  of  ancient  heroisuL  Pity, 
indeed,  if  such  a  nation  were  blotted 
from  the  map  of  Europe^  or  a  (German 
princelet  established  within  their  le- 
gitimate territory,  to  perpetuate 
weakness,  division,  and  btoooy  con- 
flicts. If  Slesvig  be  finally  lost,  by 
the  glorious  fauure  of  the  Danes 
against  *' fearful  odds,"  then  every 
true-hearted  Briton  can  only  hojM 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  self-denial 
and  patriotism  found  in  Denmark  to 
bringabout  an  incorporation  with  Swe- 
den, and  the  constitution  thereby  of 
a  Scandinavian  Power,  able  not  only 
to  cope  with  Germany,  but  to  confront 
the  larger  States  of  Europe,  to  moder- 
ate their  malice,  and  restrain  their 
ambitions. 


affected.  At  Christmas  the  peasants 
nuike  merry  together,  and  have  several 
curious  superstitious  and  traditional 
customs.  As  the  clock  tolls  twelve 
on  Christmas  Eve,  they  say  the  cattle 
rise  in  their  stalls  and  stand  upright 
On  that  day  the  cattle  are  fed  with 
the  very  best  their  owners  have  at 
command.  Before  sunset  everything 
is  made  snug.  The  housewife  then 
goes  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
unloosing  the  watch-dog,  brings  him 
into  the  dwelling,  and  cutting;  off  for 
his  use  the  sweetest  slice  of  the  fresh, 
unbroken  loaf,  gives  it  to  him  with 
the  words,  ^  Here's  for  my  husbuid, 
and  here's  for  me."  Then  a  slice  is 
cut  off  for  each  of  the  children,  and  if 
there  be  twins,  or  trins,  a  single  slice 
is  cut  into  two  or  three  parts  for  them. 
All  this  done,  the  gudewife  adds, 
**  Now,  eood  dpg,  you  shall  run  loose 
this  night,  for  in  a  season  when  there 
is  peace  and  eood-will  upon  ea^^h, 
you  will  surely  narm  no  one."  Christ- 
mas is  a  hearty  time  in  Jutland,  and 
the  home-affections  are  vastly  pro- 
moted by  its  pleasant  celebrations. 
Even  the  little  birds  obtain  a  place 
in  the  thankful  remembrances  or  the 
people,  and  a  wheat-sheaf  is  placed 
m  the  garden  over  night,  that  the 
winter-pressed  songsters  may  also  eat 
and  be  glad. 

But  we  must  leave  the  inviting 
regions  where  these  pretty  Danish 
customs  exist)  and  at  the  same  time 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Marryat,  thanking 
him  for  a  really  delightful  book,  whose 
interest  has  been  revived  by  current 
events.  For  the  tourist's  satisfaction 
we  mav  just  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
from  his  ^edictory.  "  For  those 
more  advanced  in  life,"  he  says,  '*  who 
have  been  evervwhere,  and  have  done 
everything — ^who  abominate  beinjg 
whirled  for  pleasure,  across  the  fair 
face  of  Europe,  by  a  locomotive— who 
detest  German  baths  and  their 
wickedness— who,  feeling  they  really 
knoWand  are  jud^  of  what  is  good 
and  beautiful  in  this  world,  can  afford, 
without  losing  their  dignity,  to  be 

g leased  with  what  is  not,  perhaps, 
rst-rate— who  like  to  drive  through 
a  country,  to  study  its  history,  its 
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The  enemies  of  the  Irish  Church  in 
Parliament  appear  to  have  determin- 
ed to  brave  tne  displeasure  of  the 
country,  by  renewing  the  attack  which 
iailed  last  year  so  signallv.     Their 
adverse  notices  of  motion  have  been 
hanging    over  us  since  the  session 
be^n — a  prolonged  menace.     Mr. 
Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Osborne  must  fiurely 
suppose  that  they  have  now  some 
facts  to  adduce  in  support  of  their 
indictment;  for  they  cannot  be  un- 
aware that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
country  is  in  a  temper  to  listen  to 
a  repetition  of  rash  and  inaccurate 
statements,  vapid  declamation,  and 
feeble  jocularity.  An  impression  may 
have  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  1863 
that  many  charges  could  be  brought 
forward    incapable    of    refutation ; 
but    the    accusations    which   were 
thought  serious  enough  to  compro- 
mise the  institution,  turned  out  to 
h©>  on  investigation,  so  entirely  un- 
founded, that  no  such  impression  now 
e^ts.    It  is  strange  indeed  that  any 
^lass  of  politicians  can  continue  to 
hope  for  success  in  the  British  Par- 
liament  from   an   antagonism    not 
wed  upon  the  facts  and  truth  of 
the  case.    The  Irish  Church  was  not 
^^  able  last  year  to  remove  mis- 
conceptions, and  to  reassert  her  posi- 
«jn,  but  also  to  reveal  to  English 
Churchmen  the  weakness  of  their  own 
position,  in  the  event  of  their  aban- 
donment of  the  Irish  establishment. 
It  became,  moreover,  remarkably  evi- 
<^t,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  as- 
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sailants,  that  public  opinion  had 
shifted  round  to  the  side  of  the  Irish 
Church.  The  very  statesmen  upon 
whose  sympathy  the  Radical  leaders 
counted  came  fearlessly  forward  to 
pledge  themselves  unreservedly  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church, 
upon  grounds  expressly  religious  ana 
constitutional,  and  in  all  her  rights 
temporal  and  spiritual.  It  was  felt 
throughout  the  kingdom,  conse- 
quently— in  England  and  Scotland 
no  less  than  in  Ireland — that  the 
issue  of  that  contest  was  no  com- 
mon advantage  to  all  the  national 
churches.  The  identity  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Churches — the  constitu- 
tional position  of  both — the  rooted 
attachment  of  the  people  to  both, 
were  never  so  clearly  seen,  or  so 
generally  acknowledged,  as  at  the 
close  of  that  ^reat  controversy.  So 
assuring  was  the  result,  that  discern- 
ing men  and  sage  statesmen  con- 
sidered the  Church  of  Ireland  might 
hope  for  many  years  to  enjoy  peace, 
and  might  prosecute  her  missionaiy 
effoi-ts  undeterred  by  parliamentary 
hostility  at  a  time  rendered  favour- 
able by  various  social  changes  for  the 
growth  of  her  influence  and  the  in- 
crease of  her  numbers. 

The  revival  of  the  campaign,  how- 
ever, somewhat  disturbs  these  fond 
conclusions.  The  following  paper 
may  suggest  the  ground  of  the  fresh, 
though  we  firmly  believe,  delusive 
hopes  on  which  the  new  assault  is 
conducted.    Before  going  further,  it 
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Bboold  be  stated  that  the  observa- 
tions oil  which  we  now  venture  were 
completed  before  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament, but  withheld  from  publica- 
tion in  the  hope  that  the  Church 
might  still  escape  this  ^ear  alike  the  at- 
tacks of  declared  enemies  and  the  mis- 
chievous interferences  of  fearful  and 
injudicious  friends.  The  writer  had 
become  aware  of  a  project  of  so-called 
reform,  hatched  in  secret,  whicli 
would  prove  simply  fatal  to  the  Irish 
Church— a  reform  which  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  unhappily  mooted  in  his  speech 
at  Belfast  durins  the  recess ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  owe 
to  the  miserable  scheme  then  timidly 
suggested,  the  revived  hopes  under 
the  influence  of  which  Messrs.  Dillwyn 
and  Osborne  are  now  acting.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Irish  Church  were  in  such 
a  fright  that  they  were  ready  to  pro- 
pitiate their  heterogeneous  assailants 
by  proposing  a  change  in  the  terri- 
torial character  of  the  Church — to 
accept,  in  fact,  something  very  like  a 
congregational  system  in  its  place,  to 
be  built  up,  too,  by  confiscation ;  and 
a  system,  moreover,  attended  by  ano- 
malies vastly  more  serious,  as  we 
shall  show,  than  any  of  those  pro- 
posed to  be  removed.  The  non-pro- 
duction authoritatively  up  to  the 
present  time  of  this  vicious  scheme 
would  have  still  influenced  the  writer 
to  withhold  his  manuscript  from  pub- 
lication, had  not  the  effect  of  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns^  early  promulgation  of 
the  principle  of  this  ruinous  "  re- 
form been,  iCs  has  already  been 
stated,  to  reopen  the  entire  question. 
Under  the  circumstances  produced 
by  the  untimely  and  selfisti  Belfast 
demonstration,  it  appears  necessary 
to  declare  the  danger  that  impends 
from  the  hands  of  weak  and  ofiicious 
friends,  and  to  examine  the  whole 
subject  of  Church  Reform  with  free- 
dom and  candour. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task,  we 
protest  against  that  fatal  timidity 
which  exa^erates  small  dangers,  and 
creates  senous  perils  by  premature 
efforts  to  evade  theuL  Last  year 
there  were  some  who  trembled  so  un- 
worthily in  prospect  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
attack  as  to  se^  safety  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Royal  Commission.  Hap- 
pily their  advice  was  not  followed. 
The  foe  was  confronted  in  a  manly 
spirit,  and  the  result  was  his  utter 


defeat  If  the  same  result  do  not 
follow  again,  the  fault  will  be  en- 
tirely our  own.  The  Dillwyn  partr 
can  do  us  no  harm,  unless  strength 
be  communicated  to  them  by  the  fears 
and  feebleness  of  the  false  friends  of 
the  Church  itself  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  express  here  the  opinion 
which  we  entertain,  that  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  had  no  sanction,  and  woold 
not  have  the  support  for  the  purposes 
of  this  project,  of  the  Conservative 

Sirty,  or  of  its  leader,  the  Earl  of 
erby.  That  nobleman's  attachment 
to  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  is  well  known ;  the  Irish 
clergy  and  laity  gratefully  remember 
bis  services  in  a  former  period  of  peril, 
and  believe  not  only  that  the  salutary 
legislation,  then  the  result  of  his  lord- 
ship's efforts,  supersedes  the  necessity 
for  any  change  in  the  institution  of  a 
revolutionary  character,  but  also  that 
they  can  rely  upon  him  at  this  crisis 
for  support  equally  against  rash  med- 
dling and  nide  assaults. 

We  may  state  that  the  project  of 
secret  "reform"  ah-eady  alluded  to 
contemplates,  inter  aliOy  the  aliena- 
tion of  a  certain  portion  of  the  re- 
venues of  such  parishes,  chiefly  in  the 
Southland  West,  as  contain  but  a 
small  number  of  Protestant  parish- 
ioners, in  order  that  the  moneys  so 
confiscated  may  be  disappropriated 
to  the  use  of  sudi  civic  and  mrai 
parishes  at  a  distance  as  have  not 
adequate  endowment  already  for  their 
growing  wants.  This  scheme  would 
be  carried  out  by  uniting  three  or 
more  parishes,  leaving  behind  only 
the  income  of  one,  and  one  incumbent, 
and  substituting  for  the  other  incum- 
bents in  the  widowed  parishes  a 
class  of  stipendiary  curates  on  perma- 
nent and  nxed  salaries — Boroewhere 
about  JSIOO  per  annum.  We  pur- 
posely omit  all  notice  of  the  other 
plans  of  spoliation  included  in  this 
scheme,  as  this  one  alone  perpetrates 
every  land  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

Before  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
project  upon  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion^ upon  the  nationality,  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church,  and  upon  th» 
rights  of  property  and  the  inaefeasi- 
bility  and  permanence  of  endowments 
and  bequests,  let  us  ask  what  are  its 
objects.  If  to  appease  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  eveiyone  must  see 
that  as  a  mere  shuffle  of  the  tempo- 
ralities it  will  fail     We  i^peal  to 
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experience  whether  concessions  of 
principle  have  ever  rendered  them 
reasonable.  We  can  look  back  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  upon 
the  results  of  such  a  policy,  which 
have  been  uniformly  disappointing. 
It  must  be  obvious,  moreover,  that 
the  temptation  to  future  assaults 
would  be  greater  after  this  change,  as 
it  would  hb  a  confession  of  weakness, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  agitation  that  designs  the 
overthrow  of  the  institution.  In  fact, 
if  the  payment  of  rentcharge  were 
offensive  to  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
tors, would  not  that  gi-ievance  be 
vastly  increased  if  the  money  of  the 
landlord  in  Tipperary  or  Limerick 
w^ere  spent,  not  in  the  parish  from 
which  it  was  derived,  and  where  its 
expenditure  is  a  benefit,  and  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  the  clergyman's 
presence  is  felt  morally,  socially,  and 
intellectually,  but  carried  off  to  the 
town  of  Belfast  or  Londonderry,  or 
the  cities  of  Dublin  or  Cork,  to  sup- 
port a  minister  and  congregation  on 
whom  they  never  set  their  eyes,  and 
from  whom  they  never  can  derive  a 
benefit  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of 
things  which  would  offer  a  stronger 
case  for  agitation  and  complaint.  No 
one,  of  any  party,  would  defend  an 
iniquity  so  palpable. 

Besides  all  the  wrong  and  injustice 
suffered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  land- 
lord, the  Protestant  payer  of  rent- 
charge  would  have  these  additional 
and  much  stronger  grounds  for  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  scheme  of  quasi 
reform.  First  of  all,  as  £370,000  out 
of  ^410,000  per  annum—the  whole 
rent-charge— is  paid  by  the  Pro- 
testant landlords,  the  grievance  would 
be  in  proportion.  The  Protestant  pro- 
prietor would  feci  the  loss  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  He  would  miss  the 
sole  representative  of  his  church,  as 
he  never  sees  his  bishop ;  he  would 
miss  his  pastor  on  Sundays,  and  per- 
haps have  to  travel  many  miles  to 
some  large  town  to  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  religion;  he  could  not 
surround  himself  with  Protestant 
servants  or  tenantry  for  whom  he 
had  no  teacher,  however  much  he 
would  feel  the  need  of  persons  about 
him  on  whom  he  could  confide ;  his 
children  would  grow  up  uncatechized, 
and  without  the  hallowing  influences 
of  the  parish  church,  its  services,  and 


its  associations;  he  would  miss  the 
gentlemanly  companion  in  the  inter- 
course of  life,  the  natural  dispenser 
of  his  charities,  the  cordial  sympa- 
thizer and  co-operator  in  all  his  be- 
nevolent schemes  for  the  elevation 
and  enlightenment  of  his  dependent^ 
and  the  man  whose  education,  convic- 
tions, and  antecedents  are  the  guaran- 
tee that  he  will  assist  him  m  pro- 
moting the  principles  of  respect  for 
property,  loyalty  to  the  throne,  order, 
and  t>eace.  Furthermore,  in  missing 
the  invaluable  support  which  the 
minister,  and  the  congregation  ga- 
thered round  him,  furnish,  he  would 
become  powerless  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  people,  led  by  their 
priest  and  the  demagogue,  who  would 
then  propound  anv  code  that  suited 
them  respecting  liberty  and  properinr. 
Whatever  other  result  therefore  would 
follow  the  success  of  this  project,  we 
are  solemnly  convinced  that  it  would 
inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
landlords  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland. 

Nor  is  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
residence  of  an  educated  and  suffi- 
ciently endowed  Protestant  clergy 
among  the  people  to  be  left  out  of 
sight.  The  object  of  all  reformers 
has  been  to  induce  the  Irish  gentry 
to  live  upon  their  properties,  in  order 
to  the  social  elevation  of  the  people 
through  their  efforts  and  example.  So 
gi-eatly  was  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
sidence felt,  that  Grattan  suggested 
and  Flood  actually  proposed  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  tax  absentees. 
An  authority  not  over-friendly  to  the 
Irish  Church,  and  hardly  less  emi- 
nent than  either,  thus  describes  the 
value  of  the  resident  Protestant 
clergy,  as  a  moral  influence  of  a  su- 
perior class  over  the  peasantry. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a 
time  when  the  condition  of  the  Church 
was  under  the  severest  criticism,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said — 

"  If  ftny  improvement  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  it  mast  be 
effected  through  tiie  instrumentality  of  the 
Church,  through  the  residence  of  a  parochial 
clergy.  I  consider  the  permanent  residence 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman  on  his  living  to 
be  most  beneficial  in  its  results.  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  the  utility  of  having 
a  Protestant  minister  permanently  resident 
amoii^:  his  flock,  even  tliough  he  may  not 
be  the  minister  of  religion  to  the  majority 
of  his  parish,  will  be  beytmd  all  calculation. 
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The  Protestant  clergjmuui  wfll  be  to  his 
parish  a  minister  of  peace;  for  be  will,  by 
hit  station  and  his  constant  residence,  hare 
constant  opportunities  of  conciliating  their 
goodwill,  by  sympathizing  in  their  cares 
and  distresses,  and  by  doing  them  a  variety 
of  good  offices.  ....  If  we  place  in 
every  parish  in  Ireland  men  of  independ- 
ence, as  parochial  priests,  we  shaU  establish 
a  firm  link  of  connexion  between  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  and  the  Catholic  popiilati<m, 
which  will  be  found  most  advantageous  to 
the  EsUblished  Church,  and  which  will 
lead  to  the  welfare  and  happmesa  of  the 
people  of  Ireland."* 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  passage 
enunciates  a  wiser  and  better  policy 
than  a  scheme  which  would  effect  the 
removal  of  all  those  salutary  influ- 
ences. 

As  regards  the  part  of  the  plan 
which  proposes  the  substitution  of 
curates  for  the  present  class  of  in- 
cumbents, it  must  be  obvious  that 
they  would  lack  the  resources  to 
gather  the  Protestant  people  around 
them ;  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  their  schools;  that  they 
would  be  themselves  placed  at  enor- 
mous disadvantage,  without  prospect 
of  promotion,  "  out  of  si^ht  and  out 
of  mind" — ^all  the  promotions  taking 
place,  in  fact,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  island,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishes  in  which  they  would  labour 
as  stipendiary  curates.  Under  such 
circumstances,  what  sort  of  men 
would  the  parishioners  have  to  de- 
pend unon,  and  the  gentry  to  associ- 
ate witn  1  Even  now,  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  civil  appointments, 
and  the  miserable  stipends  paid  to 
curates,  with  the  uncertainty  of  ulti- 
mate promotion,  there  is  one  universal 
murmur  of  complaint  from  bishops, 
clergy,  and  people  alike,  that  the 
higher  order  of  men  will  no  longer 
enter  the  Church.  How,  then,  will 
the  matter  be  when  their  position 
and  prospects  are  made  infinitely 
worse  ]  The  result  must  be  the  in- 
troduction into  the  Church  of  the 
"  Richard  Weaver'*  or  collier  class  of 
clergy.  That  style  of  spiritual  in- 
structor may  do  very  well  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who,  if  he  has  not 
the  influence  that  intellect,  gentle- 
manlike training,  university  educa- 
tion, and  social  position  confer,  com- 
pensates for  it  by  the  physical  weight 
which  the  masses  who  follow  him 
give  him  in  all  questions  and  contro- 
versies. 


In  fact,  this  "reform'*  would  be 
the  worst  order  of  reaction,  and  carry 
us  bai:k  neArly  three  centuries  to  the 
times  when,  for  example,  Sir  Henry- 
Sydney  writing  to  Queen  Eliatet^ 
said — 

"  Your  Majesty  may  believe  it  that  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  where  Christ  ia  pro- 
fessed, there  is  not  a  Church  in  so  miaerable 
a  case,  the  misery  of  which  ooudsteth  in 
theee  three  particulars — the  rum  of  the  vety 
temples  themselves — the  want  of  fpood 
ministers  to  serve  in  them  when  they  shall 
be  re-edified — competent  living  for  the 
ministers,  being  well  dioeen.** 

Writing  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  the  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns  said,  in  like  manner— 

**  Some  of  the  parishioners  being  by  me 
blamed  for  carrying  their  children  to  Po- 
pish priests  t)  be  christened,  answered  that 
they  were  compelled  so  to  do,  in 
they  had  no  curate  of  our  religion 
unto  them." 

Until  this  time,  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  generally  attended  divine  ser- 
vice in  the  churches. 

Of  the  degeneracy  here  referred  to. 
Sir  John  Davis  supplied  a  suflicient 
explanation  when  he  said — 

*'  The  incumbents,  both  parsons  and 
vicars,  did  appear  to  be  such  poor  ragged 
ignorant  creatures,  as  we  could  not  esteem 
any  of  them  worthy  of  the  meanest  of  those 
livings,  albeit  many  of  them  are  not  worth 
more  than  forty  shillings  per  annum.** 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  cleigy  in 
those  days  of  pluralism,  poverty,  Mid 
neglect  did  not,  in  short,  materially 
differ  from  the  graphic  description 
given  by  Lord  Macaulay  of  the  state 
of  the  English  rural  clergy  of  some 
half-century  later : — 

*'  Hardly  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfort- 
ably. As  children  multiplied  and  grew, 
the  household  of  the  priest  became  more 
and  more  beggarly,  holes  appeared  more 
and  more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  par- 
sonage and  in  his  single  cassock.  Often  it 
was  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feed- 
ing swine,  and  by  loading  dung-carts,  that 
he  could  obtain  daily  bread;  nor  did  his 
utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs 
from  taking  his  concordance  and  his  ink- 
stand in  execution.  It  was  a  white  day  on 
which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of 
a  great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants 
with  cold  meat  and  ale.  His  children  were 
brought  up  like  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry — his  boys  f611ow<!d  the 
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riUagh,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  senriee. 
Studj  he  found  impoosible,  for  the  adrow- 
8011  of  hia  living  would  hardly  have  sold  for 
a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theolo- 
gical library;  and  he  might  be  considered 
unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and 
pans  on  his  shelves.  Even  a  keen  and 
strong  inteUect  might  be  expected  to  mst 
in  so  unfavoorable  a  rituation.'* 

Another  importantqueation  isopened 
by  this  proposal  It  would  seem  un- 
jost  to  visit  the  ministers*  with  con- 
fiscation while  the  bishops'  incomes 
are  left  intact.  It  is  complained  at 
present  that  they  do  not  visit,  or  ex- 
ercise any  substantial  supervision  over 
the  parishes  of  their  dioceses.  If  the 
project  succeeds,  they  will  not  have 
the  parishes  to  visit ;  and  if  reform 
proceeds  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  we 
either  shall  not  need  so  many  bishops, 
or  their  remuneration  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  scale  of  ser- 
vices and  numbers,  in  common  with 
those  who  are  really  performing  the 
rough  and  difficult  services  of  the 
Church.  This  reduction  would  be  all 
the  less  objectionable  if  it  be  true,  as 
is  commonly  alleged,  that  their  ad- 
ministration hitherto  is  fairly  charge- 
able with  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
consequences  which  are  now  made 
the  ground  of  accusation  and  attack, 
inasmuch  as  the  Church,  the  State, 
and  the  public  vested  in  them  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  patron- 
ajfe  of  the  parishes,  and  the  supervi- 
•ion  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ser- 
vices without  control  of  any  kind. 
They  have  never,  that  we  are  aware, 
been  backward  in  claiming  for  them- 
selves these  prerogatives. 

We  have  shown  the  disastrous 
effects  of  this  alarming  scheme  on  pro- 
perty, and  on  the  Church  itself; 
but  there  is  yet  another  most  im- 
portant interest  that  will  be  inju- 
r.ousiy  afiected.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  thirty-one  livings 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Fellows  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  in  oraer  to  create 
vacancies  in  the  institution  for  the 
rising  talent  of  the  country,  and  thus 
stimulate  educational  activity  and 
hterary  ability.  These  livings  repre- 
sent property  which  is  an  educational 
endowment  amounting  to  £24,139 
per  annum.  The  State,  whilst  giv- 
ug  large  and  liberal  grants  to  educa- 


tion in  the  National  Schools  and 
Queen's  Colleges  with  one  hand,  is 
asked  with  the  other  to  aim  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  highest  class  of  education 
conferred  in  the  land ; — ^for  of  course 
those  of  these  livings  which  may  hap- 
pen to  come  under  the  new  rule  could 
not  escape  upon  any  principle  of  ar- 
gument or  of  justice,  any  more  than 
that  other  description  of  property 
which  consists  in  the  livings  which 
are  in  lay  patronage.  And  if  we  are 
right  in  considering  the  scheme  as 
having  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
overturn  the  Church  altogether,  it 
must  be  plain  that  this  educational 
grant  cannot  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment. In  short,  we  put  it 
to  the  reader  whether  any  other  spe- 
cies of  property,  after  this  principle 
is  once  established,  can  hope  to 
escape  assault,  when  solemn  bequesto, 
made  without  regard  to  considera- 
ti(ms  of  numbers,  are  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  revolutionary  applica- 
tion of  an  arithmetical  test  The  Go- 
vernment of  the  country,  in  sanction- 
ing the  perpetration  of  such  wrongs 
as  these,  would  indeed  be  carrying 
into  operation  what  their  own  Com- 
missioners, including  a  Fellow  of  the 
University  itself,  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  have  recommended,  when 
they  advised  the  alienation  of  the 
bequests  of  individuals  for  Protes- 
tant education,  in  order  to  appro- 
priate them  to  an  education  never 
contemplated  by  the  donors,  and  for 
no  better  reason  than  the  same  kind 
of  application  of  the  same  perverted 
arithmetic. 

Finally,  if  the  object  of  the  scheme 
which  we  are  discussing  be  to  provide 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  the  Church 
in  more  thickly  peopled  districts,  the 
measure  would  oe  miserably  inade- 
quate, as  the  fund  so  provided  must 
be  comparatively  small.  But  it  would 
be  worse  then  madequate,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  natural 
development  of  the  Church  by  volun- 
tary efforts  to  meet  the-  increasing 
demands  of  wealthy  and  well-popu- 
lated districts,  the  residents  of  which 
have  shown  both  the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  provide  for  their  own 
spiritual  wants.  In  arresting  this 
outflow  of  Christian  liberauty  it 
would  deprive  the  Church  of  the 
source  upon  which  it  must  depend, 
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in  the  main,  for  future  extension  and 
efficiency;  so  that  in  robbing  the 
parishes  which  most  need  the  aid 
of  endowment,  the  authors  of  this 
wild  scheme  would  inflict  deadly  in- 
jury on  the  very  communities  they 
profess  to  benefit,  and  therefore  upon 
the  Church  at  large.  What  the 
voluntary  principle,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  Insh  Church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, has  done  in  recent  years,  and 
is  accomplishing,  no  one  needs  to  be 
informed.  It  is  rebuilding  four  of 
our  ancient  cathedrals  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  well  as  erecting  and  endow- 
ing numerous  churches  and  schools 
in  every  part  of  the  land,  in  the  faith 
of  the  prmciple  of  property  which  is 
thus  immorally  assailed. 

If  it  be  not  superfluous  to  add.  after 
we  have  proved  it  unprincipled,  this 
policy  is  fatuous.  It  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  an  altered  state  of  facts  and 
numbers,  certain  to  occur  in  manv 
cases.  It  would  fix  down  the  Church 
in  the  South  and  West  to  an  unaltera- 
ble loss  of  endowment,  and  close  the 
door  against  improvement  or  remedy, 
no  matter  what  accessions  might  be 
made  to.  her  numbers  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures,  by  the  re- 
dress of  the  inequality  of  the  reli- 
gions in  the  population  now  in  pro- 
gress, through  the  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica, the  immigration  of  English 
and  Scottish  Protestants,  and  con- 
versions, in  Kerry,  Limerick,  West 
Gonnaught,  and  many  other  places. 
We  happen  ourselves  to  know  so  many 
as  six  parishes,  exclusive  of  the  whole 
of  West  Connaught— and  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  a  hundred  such 
parishes  might  be  mentioned — which 
if  this  scheme  were  in  operation  would 
have  lost  their  endowments  irretrieva- 
bly—places where  within  a  few  years 
there  have  sprung  up  churches, 
schools,  ministers,  and  thriving  con- 
gregations. As  we  write  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  excellent  clergy- 
man in  the  county  of  JSligo,  describing 
the  parish  from  which  he  has  been 
recently  transferred  to  his  present 
sphere.  The  former  parish  had  been 
part  of  a  union  which  the  previous 
rector  never  visited,  as  he  lived  fifteen 
miles  distant,  but  on  his  death  there 
was  a  division  of  the  union,  and  our 
correspondent  was  promoted  in  1850 
to  the  parish  in  the  distance  and  in  the 
mountains.  He  was  the  first  resident 
Protestant  clergyman  since  the  Refor- 


mation. He  found  no  church,  no  school, 
no  ecclesiastical  organization  what- 
ever. There  was  one  landed  proprie- 
tor occasionally  resident  This  clergy- 
man commenced  Divine  Service  in 
his  parlour,  for  his  servant,  a  school- 
master and  Scripture-reader,  and 
one  policeman,  in  all  about  ten  peo- 
ple. At  that  time  the  Protestants 
of  the  parish  were  as  1  to  254  of  the 
population,  and  in  1862  when  he  was 
promoted  thence  they  were  as  1  to  10. 
He  left  behind  him  two  excellent 
schools,  a  congregation  of  a  hundred 
people,  and  in  the  parish  200  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  beautiful  church,  built  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for 
which  he  collected  three  hundred 
pounds  himself.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  process  of  change  which  is  ra- 
pidly producing  results  of  this  kind, 
and  we  hope  and  believe  will  do  so 
still  more  rapidly.  We  happen  to  be 
writing  this  article  in  a  pansh  which, 
in  Sergeant  Shee's  book  on  the  Irish 
Church,  is  returned  as  having  a  Pro- 
testant population  of  nine  persona, 
including  the  rector  and  his  family, 
while  the  present  rector  is  without  a 
family;  and  on  the  last  occasion  of 
Divine  Service  in  the  parish  church, 
two  days  ago,  we  counted  in  the  church 
sixty-eight  persons,  in  the  parochial 
school  twenty-five  children,  in  the 
Sunday-school  thirty-five,  all  the  re- 
gular attendants,  and  representing 
at  least  120  residents,  regularly  min- 
istered to  by  their  pastor :  and  tliifl 
parish  is  not  situated  in  West  Con- 
naught,  nor  in  Limerick  or  Kerry, 
and  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
public  in  connexion  with  conversions 
or  accessions  in  any  way.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  Sergeant 
Shee  s  statement  was  correct,  but  if 
it  was,  the  argument  is  all  the  more 
conclusive.  This  parish  is  one  of 
those  which  if  the  rule  now  projected 
had  been  adopted  at  the  date  of 
Sergeant  Shee  s  book,  would  have 
neitner  minister  nor  cougr^ation  at 
present 

There  was  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Church,  in  fact,  and  no 
diocese  or  district  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  policy  now  contemplated 
would  not  have  been  calamitous  in 
its  efi'eots.  Had  it,  for  example,  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  diocese  of 
Derry  a  century  and  a-half  ago  the  re- 
sult would  have  been,  instead  of  the 
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present  prosperous  state  of  Protest- 
antism, an  extinction  of  the  Church 
there. 

When  Archbishop  King  became 
Bishop  of  Derry  in  1691,  he  found 
the  viOages  and  plantations  destroyed, 
the  churches  burnt  or  dilapidated, 
the  clergy  withdrawn,  the  parishes 
forsaken,  the  people  poor,  and  tillage 
and  cattle  deficient.  He  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  state  of  things,  but 
contributed  even  of  his  own  means 
to  collect  about  him  an  efficient 
clergy.  He  compelled  the  incum- 
bents to  reside,  and  took  measures  to 
improve  the  revenues  of  their  parishes, 
filhng  vacancies  in  this  apparent 
wast^  with  men  of  learning  and  mo- 
deration. He  informed  himself  of 
the  state  of  every  parish  in  Ids  diocese. 
He  visited  each  several  times  within 
three  years,  and  as  he  said  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Dissenters  of  the  diocese, 
"discoursed  personally  and  indivi- 
dually with  many  hundreds,  and 
informed  himself  particularly  of  the 
customs,  manners,  inclinations,  and 
scruples  of  every  sort  and  persua- 
sion.'  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
promising than  the  state  of  the  diocese 
when  he  entered  it.  Yet,  what  was  the 
result  of  this  description  of  visitation 
and  episcopal  oversight?  About 
2,000  conformed  in  a  short  period. 
"Many  souls  were  rescued"  every 
year.  Meantime,  the  surplus  of  the 
bishop's  income  was  devoted  to  build- 
ing cnurches,  and  the  number  of 
Protestant  Churchmen  so  greatly 
increased  that  he  was  contmually 
called  on  for  enlarged  exertions  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  addi^ 
tional  congregations. 

As  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Irish  Church  has  proved  a  failure,  it 
will  be  well  at  this  stage  to  examine 
whether  that  allegation  can  be  sus- 
tained in  any  sense  in  which  the 
argument  would  justify  a  forfeiture 
of  feudowments.  To  take,  first  of  all, 
the  point  upon  which  the  Church  is 
most  commonly  attacked,  let  us  see 
what  position  she  occupies  in  the 
tables  of  the  late  Census  reports  as 
compared  with  Roman  Catholicism 
andPresbyterianism,  and  their  status 
hi  the  year  1834,  when  the  previous 
religious  Census  was  made.  The 
Church  population  in  1861,  adding  to 
it  the  Methodists,  who  were  numbered 
as  Churchmen  in  1834,  reached  a 
total  of  723,193,  being  a  decrease  of 


15*12  per  cent,  during  the  thirty  years, 
while  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Church  population  emigrated  during 
that  penod,  taking  even  the  low  esti- 
mate that  the  emigration  of  Church- 
men was  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
emigration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decrease  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation during  the  same  period  was  no 
less  than  30' 17  per  cent. ;  so  that 
whereas  the  relative  strength  of 
Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
1834  was  nearly  as  1  to  8  ;  in  1861, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  as  1  to  6. 
To  prove  that  the  decline  of  the 
Church  population  during  this  inter- 
val was  owing  entirely  to  emigration 
we  need  only  show  that  the  Presby- 
terian population  also  decreased  at 
the  rate  of  17*66  per  cent,  between 
1834  and  1861.  Inasmuch  as  in  the 
favoured  North  this  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  aggression  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  or  anv  falling  away  of 
Churchmen,  it  really  establishes  that 
the  Church  has  made  decided  progress 
during  the  period  in  question.  If  the 
relations  to  the  sister  country,  the 
greater  drain  of  their  youth  for  the 
puiposes  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
mto  the  colonies  of  the  empire,  be 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  further  appear 
that  this  progress  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

It  ought  also,  in  justice,  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  period  during 
which  the  Irish  Church  has  been  in  a 
position  really  to  advance  in  numbers, 
IS  at  the  utmost  not  more  than  eighty 
years.  Indeed,  when  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  must  appear  that  her  opportunity 
of  progress  does  not  date  farther  back 
than  about  the  time  of  the  Union. 
Between  1770  and  1800,  despite  her 
difficulties,  she  doubled  the  number 
of  her  glebe  houses,  added  more  than 
a  third  to  her  churches,  and  a  fifth 
to  her  ministers  ;  and  how  rapid  the 
progress  has  since  been,  will  appear 
when  it  is  stated  that,  even  at  the 
Union,  she  could  only  muster  300 
glebe  houses,  689  churches,  and  1,000 
ministers.  This  progress,  too,  has 
taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that  in  1834  the  2,405  parishes  in 
Ireland  were  reduced  to  1,385  bene- 
fices, so  that  above  1,000  parishes 
were  swallowed  up  at  once.  Com- 
menting upon  this  remarkable  pro- 
gress, in  spite  of  agitation  and  adverse 
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eDactiDent&  an  external  and  unbiassed 
observer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  M.P., 
in  an  able  pamphlet,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  greater  con- 
trast than  is  presented  by  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  at  this  moment,  and  its  state 
during  the  three  previous  centuries.  In  the 
first  case  a  Church  dilapidated,  its  fabrics  in 
ruins,  its  ministers  poor,  or  if  rich  non-resi- 
dent, ruin  written  on  its  walls,  corruptioa 
and  disgrace  in  its  services.  At  this 
moment  its  churches  mcreasing  in  nam- 
bcEii,  bouses  for  the  clergy  built  or  building, 
residence  enforced  wherever  it  is  possible, 
and  a  most  laborious,  diHinterested,  self, 
denying  body  of  men,  exhibiting  the  virtues, 
the  forbearance,  and  the  zeal  of  primitive 
Christians.'* 

Tliis  real  increase  of  Church  Pro- 
testants, moreover,  has  been  accom- 
plished without  the  assistance  of  any 
additional  endowment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  extension  ;  whilst  it  would 
appear  that  the  Regium  Donum  to 
the  Presbyterians  has  increased, 
as  against  the  decline  of  their  num- 
bers. No  outcry  has  been  raised 
against  that  anomaly,  nor  has  the 
statistical  principle  been  applied  to 
them.  This  Regium  Donum,  too,  has 
been  extending  within  these  thirty 
years  to  the  very  towns  and  places 
which,  by  the  project  before  us,  would 
be  denuded  of  their  Church  revenues, 
and  is  still  being  extended  throughout 
the  South  and  West.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  any  substantial  existence  of  the 
Presbyterian  body  in  the  South  and 
West,  we  have  only  to  mention  that 
the  per-centage  of  the  Presbyterians 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  province 
of  Munster  is  only  024,  of  Connaught 
to  0*33,  and  of  Leinster  07o,  though 
the  latter  includes  the  city  of  Dublin. 

In  this  instance  the  statistical  argu- 
ment is  altogether  disregarded,  and 
the  Regium  Donum,  in  the  South  and 
West,  is  afforded  wherever  demanded, 
under  the  very  facile  condition  that 
twelve  families,  without  regard  to 
parochial  boundaries,  affix  their  sig- 
natures to  the  claim,  who  probably, 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  Scotch 
steward,  have  been  wrung  from  the 
Church  by  various  influences.  We  do 
not  write  without  having  particular 
instances  in  our  mind.  In  one  place,  in 
a  southern  county  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  where  a  beautiful  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  built  some  years 


ago  by  Northern  fands,  in  a  period 
of  disaffection  towards  the  Cnureh 
clergyman,  the  meeting-house  is  now 
and  has  been  for  a  few  years  closed ; 
there  having  been,  in  fact,  no  Pres- 
byterians in  that  locality,  except  Hm 
nobleman's  steward  and  a  few  woriL- 
people  previously  well  cared  for,  and 
attached  to  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 
Near  us  at  thb  moment  a  similar 
experiment  is  in  progress.  An  ex- 
cellent Presbyterian  minister  is  placed 
in  a  southern  town,  in  opposition 
to  an  unpopular  clergyman ;  and 
if  he  suc(^ea  in  alienating  Uie  re- 
quired number  from  the  parish 
minister,  he  may  accomplish  two 
things — namely,  establish  himself  per- 
manently by  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  by  bringing  the  parish 
church  under  the  operation  of  the 
UQW  scheme,  banish  the  incumbent, 
and  put  in  his  place  one  of  the  "  col- 
lier" clercy.  Probably  the  authors  of 
the  novel  and  dangerous  plan  which 
we  are  combating  will  be  startled 
when  we  disclose  to  them  this  notahle 
result  of  their  project  of  reform. 

Whatever  else  must  follow  firom 
the  application  of  the  statistical  test, 
one  consequence  must  be  to  confine 
the  Regium  Donum  exclusively  to 
the  province  of  Ulster,  where  97  per 
cent  of  the  Presbyterians  reside ;  only 
two  per  cent  bemg  in  Leinster,  and 
one  per  cent  divided  between  Munster 
and  Connaught ;  in  fact,  so  localized 
is  the  Presbyterian  system,  that  four 
northern  counties,  Antrim,  Down, 
Deriy,  and  Tyrone,  comprise  8li 
per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  We 
jnay  add  that,  though  possessed  of  an 
extension  endowment  almost  amount- 
ing to  the  salary  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  "  Richard  Weavers"  in 
stipendiary  curacies,  in  twenty-two 
out  of  the  thirty-two  counties  of  Ire- 
land, their  adherents  do  not  amonot 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. We  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  suicidal  than  the  apathy,  not  to 
say  more,  of  this  respectable  body 
when  endowments  are  assailed,  or 
anything  more  imbecile  than  the  con- 
ceit that  the  Established  Church  can 
be  injured  on  such  principles  as  we 
have  noticed,  and  they  remain  scath- 
less.  They  certainly  have  the  same 
kind  of  interest  in  defending  endow- 
ments that  the  Established  Church 
has,  and  are  in  reality  almost  as  much 
dependent  upon  them,  as  we  under- 
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stand  their  ministers  do  not  receive 
from  their  congrejirations,  except  in 
the  large  towns  of  Ulster,  an  average 
stipend,  exclusive  of  the  Regiura 
Donum,  much  exceeding  ;fi30  per  an- 
num. Nay,  their  interest  in  defending 
endowments  is  i)eculiar,  since  they 
possess  the  privil^e  of  obtaining 
incomes  for  the  pastors  of  new 
churches — an  advantage  denied  to 
the  EBti^>li8hed  Church.  Besides,  the 
indefeasibility  ^  tbe  title  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  her  propCTty  is 
their  only  protection  against  the 
perils  of  a  yearly  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  Bounty  has  more  than  once 
escaped  an  adverse  motion  by  being 
sheltered  under  the  principle  of  Church 
endowments,  and  could  not  survive 
the  downfall  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment a  single  hour. 

Bat  we  have  to  take  a  wider  view. 
The  success  or  failure  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations very  diflferent  from  the 
jealousy  and  strife  of  sects,  in  which, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  has  seldom 
mingled.  We  remove  the  question 
from  the  estimate  in  which  she  is 
held  by  her  attached  members  to  the 
services  she  has  rendered  to  the  State 
and  Constitution,  to  property,  civili- 
zation, general  enlightenment,  and 
the  strength  of  the  empire  at  large. 
There  is  something  besides  numbers  to 
ber^arded  in  appreciating  the  weight 
and  mfiuence  ot  such  a  body  as  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  Though  the 
franchise  is  so  extended  that  the  heads 
of  almost  the  whole  population  can 
vote,  and  have  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom in  doing  so ;  nevertheless,  out  of 
the  106  members  representing  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  seventy- 
three  are  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
•nd.  we  believe,  all  Churchmen ;  where- 
as tne  whole  power  and  passion  of  the 
Ultramontane  priesthood  are  only  able 
to  send  thirty-two  Roman  Catholic 
members  to  tne  British  Legislature. 
Thus,  in  the  x)arliamentary  representa- 
tion, whieh  maintains  the  Constitution 
and  supports  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  Irish  Church  does  her  part 
as  effectively  (\i  not  more  so)  for  the 
nation  than  tne  Church  of  England 
or  Scotland.  And  if  it  came  to  be  a 
Question  whether  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Bright  or  Mr.  Cobden,  or  of  the 
French  or  American  systems,  should 
be  substituted  for  the  English  Con- 


stitution, the  representation  of  Ire- 
land would,  certamly,  bear  as  decided 
a  testimony  by  its  Protestant  majority 
as  would  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land or  England.  When  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity, 
rallied  round  him  the  whole  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  and 
clamoured  for  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  British  empire,  by 
whose  support  was  it  that  the  Eng- 
lish connexion  was  maintained  with- 
out trepidation  or  wavering,  and  the 
laws  of  the  oosBtiy  administered  % 
Was  it  not  by  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Irish  Church  1  And  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  crisis  in  1848,  had 
it  not  received  the  unanimous  aid  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  Press  which  re- 
presented it  I  We  shall  ask  another 
question.  If  anything  be  done  to 
remove  or  enfeeble  this  institution, 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  any 
future  similar  conspiracy  against  the 
integrity  of  the  British  empire  I  One 
cannot  contemplate  without  a  feeling 
of  national  pride  the  contrast  between 
the  present  numbers,  resources,  power, 
and  influence  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  and  the  state  of  things  de- 
scribed, in  so  graphic  and  stirring  a 
manner,  by  Maca^ia5r,  when  the  st^at- 
tered  Protestant  gentry  of  the  South 
and  West  fled  on  horseback  before 
their  relentless  pursuers  in  1690,  leav- 
ing behind  them  their  burning  home- 
steads and  devastated  properiies,  to 
take  shelter,  and  fight  together  with 
their  Northern  brethren,  within  the 
walls  of  Enniskillen  and  Derry.  The 
Established  Church  cannot  be  saii 
in  truth  or  justice,  to  be  a  failure,  u 
she  has  secured  that  no  such  calamity 
can  occur  in  Ireland's  future.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  denouncing 
Lord  Morpeth's  appropriation  clause 
in  1835,  used  these  words : — "  There 
was  another  course,  that  which  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  now  taking, 
and  which  neither  recognised  the 
principle  of  establishing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  nor  admitted  the 
claims  of  the  Protestant  Church  to 
support  on  high  grounds,  nor  yet 
openly  disavowed  those  claims,  out 
waSf  at  the  same  time,  towing  the  seeds 
of  a  slow  but  certain  poison,  which 
must,  finallu,  destroy  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  intestine  discord  and 
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oontinued  bloodshed,  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  Protestantism  in 
that  country."  Assuredly  he  would 
be  a  rash  man  who,  considering  all 
that  has  occurred  since  1835,  would 
disregard  these  wise  and  warning 
words  of  the  great  statesman.  Should 
the  institution  which  has  effected  so 
great  a  change  from  the  state  of 
things  described  by  Macaulay,  be 
overturned  or  pent  up  in  a  proyince, 
most  grave  results  must  follow.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  prognosticate 
the  political  effects  of  so  fundamental 
an  alteration.  We  do  not  write  as 
politicians  ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter 
philosophically,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  tliinks  deeply  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Protestantism 
of  Ireland,  being  thus  totally  discon- 
nected from  the  Church  of  England 
in  every  material  interest,  circum- 
stances might  at  any  time  arise,  such 
as  did  in  1782,  wherein  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants would  feel  that  patriotism, 
their  instincts,  or  their  interests, 
would  lead  them  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude from  which  at  present  every 
consideration  restrains  them.  And 
even  if  English  statesmen  retained 
the  connexion  between  their  Church 
and  one  province  of  Ireland,  and  thus 
went  back  again  to  the  state  of  things 
when  this  island  was  divided  into  an 
English  Pale  and  an  Irish  nation, 
would  this  be  an  achievement  desir- 
able in  itself,  or  calculated  to  promote 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  empire  ? 

Again,  the  emigration  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  Irish  Protestant  popju- 
lation  to  the  colonies  of  the  empire 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  is  not  a  loss, 
but  a  benefit — not  a  weakness,  but  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  nation.  We 
can  speak  from  some  experience,  hav- 
ing visited  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  Colonial  empire,  and  found  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land settled  abroad  are  among  the 
most  intelligent,  and  earnestly  at- 
tached to  the  British  connexion  and 
the  institutions  of  the  home  country 
of  all  the  population  of  those  extended 
territories. 

But  we  must  further  beg  the  i>ro- 
jectors  of  the  scheme  imder  notice, 
and  English  politicians,  to  remember 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  see  the 
principle  proposed  to  be  extended  to 
the  Insh  Church  extended  to  England 
and  Scotland,  where  anomalies  of  a 
.similar  kind  exist    No  one  can  be  ig- 


norant that  the  "  political  Dissenters" 
and  Voluntaries  of  England  dislike  the 
Church  of  Rome  much  more  than  they 
do  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  have  no  desire  to  weaken  the  latter 
with  the  object  of  assisting  the  for- 
mer— their  sole  object  in  assailing  the 
Church  of  Ireland  being  to  establish 
a  principle  which  they  do  not  con- 
ceal their  design  and  intention  of  im- 
mediately applying  to  the  establish- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland. 
Have  they  a  ground  for  expecting  % 
similar  result  if  they  succeed  in  ue- 
land  ?  Have  they  kindred  anomalies 
to  deal  with  at  home  ?  We  are,  nn- 
happily,  without  a  religious  Census  of 
Englana  and  Scotland  to  aid  us  in 
this  matter ;  but  does  any  one,  for 
instance,  call  in  question  the  prepon- 
derance of  Dissenters  over  Church- 
men in  Wales  and  Cornwall!  And 
could  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  people, 
only  because  they  happen  to  be  Pro- 
testant instead  of  Romish  dissenters 
— to  be  loyal  and  peaceable,  instead 
of  threatening  and  turbulent— be 
denied  the  assumed  relief  which  had 
been  yielded  already  to  Ultramontane 
clamour  in  Ireland  I  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  take  our  argument  from  these 
outposts  of  the  English  Church;  we 
may  compare  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Endish  Establishment  with  that 
of  her  Irish  sister,  and  not  fear  the 
result.  We  must  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  well  informed  in 
the  statistics,  when  he  stated,  in  his 
speech  last  Session  ou  Mr.  Osborne's 
motion  —"  In  England  there  are  10,€20 
parishes,  and  the  number  of  persons 
to  each  parish  is  387.  In  Ireland  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  parish  is 
376." 

Take  again  the  case  of  Scotland, 
where  by  the  disruption  in  the  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  existence  pre- 
viously of  a  powerful  body  of  Dis- 
senters under  the  name  of  United 
Presbyterians,  the  Established  Churdi 
comprises  but  a  minority  of  the 
people  :  indeed  in  some  of  the  is- 
lands all,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  tne  great  ma- 
jority, of  the  people  went  out  from 
the  National  Church.  There  is  in 
Scotland  this  additional  danger— that 
these  two  dissenting  bodies,  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presby- 
terians, are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  amicable  negotiations  for  a  union ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  persons  en- 
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saged  in  thus  conferring,  has  in- 
formed us  that  their  difficulties  were 
only  as  to  details.  When  they  are 
united  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  form 
a  large  majority  of  the  population  ; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  knows  the 
circumstances,  that  the  strength 
scoaired  by  union  will  find  prompt 
and  continuous  exercise  in  decided 
antagonism  to  the  Established  Church 
of  the  country )  In  England  the 
"situation"  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent In  the  large  manufacturing 
towns,  where  Dublic  opinion  is  con- 
centrated ana  powerful,  and  re- 
presented in  Parliament  oy  men  of 
great  earnestness  and  ability,  the 
Benrices  of  the  Established  Church 
are  not  attended  by  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  population.  Is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  these  communities 
and  their  representatives  will  be  sa- 
tisfied with  an  inequality  which  has 
been  removed  elsewhere  1  We  are 
informed,  upon  credible  authority, 
that  there  are  more  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Engknd,  where  the  clergjrman 
ministers  to  a  congregation  of  less 
than  100,  than  there  are  such  cases  in 
the  three  least  Protestant  provinces  of 
Ireland  put  together.  We  should 
like  to  put  the  question  in  the  plainest 
possible  manner  to  English  Church- 
men—whether, if  they  allow  the  Irish 
Establishment  to  be  sacrificed  to  its 
enemies,  they  can  expect  any  better 
jot  than  the  privilege  granted  to 
Ulysses  of  being  the  last  of  his  com- 
panions to  be  devoured  l^  And  to 
ask  further,  what  interest  or  motive 
the  Protestant  people  of  Ireland,  or 
their  representatives,  could  have  in 
wsisting  them  in  a  struggle  in  which 
they  had  been  themselves  worsted 
through  the  apathy  and  selfishness 
of  their  brethren  1  Let  them  listen 
to  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
last  year's  debate  upon  the  point 
before  us : — 

**  If  yovL  want  a  select  committee,  yoa 
<*w»ot  limit  it  to  the  Established  Church 
w  Irdaad,  which  is  only  part  and  parcel 
^  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
**J»d.  If  you  deal  with  one  you  must  deal 
^ith  the  other,  and,  indeed  with  all  endow- 
jentsr-^with  the  Church  established  in 
Scotland,  and  with  the  endowment  to 
«*ynooth.  There  are  three  different  Es- 
{*blUhment»— one  in  England,  one  in  Scot- 
Jyn<i»  one  in  Ireland.  The  Church  Estab- 
T^"^^  in  Scotland,  as  in  Ireland,  is  in 
we  midst  of  a  population  differing  from  it. 


The  Church  Establishment  In  Ireland  is 
united  to  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  and  I  contend  that  when 
the  question  is  considered,  it  must  be  by  con- 
cert and  combined  action  by  the  members  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  both  coun- 
ttHes.'' 

The  authors  of  the  plot  against 
which  we  contend  directly  contra- 
vene the  definition  of  the  position 
which  even  a  Liberal  Ministerialist 
has  propounded  under  remarkable 
circumstances.  How  unaccountable 
and  infatuated  such  timidity  and  base 
fear,  too,  in  the  face  of  such  a  de- 
claration as  the  following  in  the  same 
speech  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  circom- 
8  tances  have  greatly  changed  since  this  ques- 
tion used  formerly  to  be  discussed.  My 
honourable  friend  (Osborne),  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  waa  constantly  alluding  to 
the  Liberal  party.  He  asked  why  the  Li- 
beral party  did  this,  and  why  they  did  that. 
He  said  this  question  was  the  stumbling 
block,  or  the  stalking  horse  of  that  party. 
But  the  fact  is  they  could  not  proceed  with  iL 
The  sense  of  the  country  teas  against  them^ 
and  hence  wisely  they  gave  it  up" 

But  there  are  wider  considerations 
even  than  those  already  noticed,  in- 
volved in  the  constant  re-opening  of 
questions,  which  must  leaa  to  per- 
petual agitation,  perpetual  unsettle- 
ment  and  perpetual  removing  of  the 
old  landmarks  which  our  fathers 
have  placed.  Whatever  interest  the 
revolutionary  party  and  the  Ultra- 
montane faction  would  have  in  such 
a  result,  it  can  hardly  commend  itself 
to  anyone  who  cherishes  a  suitable 
reverence  for  the  ancient  institutions 
under  which  our  country  has  so  long 
prospered — institutions  which  are  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  other  nations. 
The  spirit  of  reckless  interference 
with  established  interests  has  never 
yet,  among  any  people,  confined  itself 
to  the  first  professed  desi^  of  its 
attacks ;  nor  will  it  restrict  itself 
to  an  assault  upon  religious  societies. 
There  are  other  objects  which  it  has 
in  view,  though  they  cannot  prudently 
be  at  present  avowed.  Religion  is  not 
the  only  barrier  in  the  way  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Crown,  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  territorial  possessions  of  thearisto- 
cracy,  and  the  sentiment  of  respect 
for  rank  and  station  and  hereditaiy 
privileges,  all  stand  opposed  to  its 
ulterior  purposes.  It  is  not  necessary      , 
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to  so  back  to  the  French  reyolution 
and  trace  the  several  successive  steps 
of  the  aggressive  warfare,  which  as- 
sailed fii*st  the  monarchy,  next  the 
noblesse,  then  property,  and  finally 
abolished  the  Christian  faith.  The 
English  people  have  still  before  their 
eyes,  across  the  Channel,  examples 
which  they  will  not  desire  to  imitate  ; 
we  wish  we  could  say  that  there  ex- 
ists no  party  among  them  d^iring 
to  follow  a  Transatlantic  example 
equally  undesirable,  by  "  Americaniz- 
ing** British  institutions.  If  passing 
events  in  America  do  not  serve  to 
warn  such  persons  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  course,  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  it  by  reason  or 
argument 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  hitherto  in  this  article,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  writer,  or  his 
brethren  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or 
the  Protestant  people,  are  opposed  to, 
or  do  not  desire  and  look  for,  such  re- 
forms as  are  really  needful,  and  would 
prove  conservative  and  salutary.  It 
18  essentially  necessary,  however,  that 
they  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  satisfy  all  who  have  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  not  any  one 
class  or  party  in  the  Church.  The 
bishops  are  not  the  Church,  neither 
are  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  kity ;  and  though 
this  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all, 
nothing  is,  in  fact,  more  frequently 
and  iiyuriously  forgotten  in  practice. 
No  project,  for  example,  plotted  in 
a  conclave,  or  in  a  series  of  conclaves, 
and  concealed  imtil  the  moment  of 
execution,  however  well  intended, 
can  be  accepted  upon  a  question  so 
momentous.  Concealment  of  this  kind 
is  alien  to  the  genius  of  Protes- 
tantism; (}uestions  so  weighty  re- 
quire public  discussion,  and  the  au- 
thority which  a  public  judgment  thus 
arrived  at  will  not  fail  to  supply.  If 
those  conclaves  be  clerical,  it  is  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
as  it  is  to  our  own  ideas  upon  the  pro- 
per mode  of  treatment  for  all  other 
important  Questions,  that  the  clergy 
should  decide  in  secret  for  the  whole 
body.  And  if  these  conclaves  be  epis- 
copal, it  would  be  a  still  more  violent 
shock  to  our  principles  and  ideas,  in- 
asmuch as  though  things  are  so  ma- 
naged for  our  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
trymen, our  afiuirs  were  never  so  ar- 
.  canged  for  us  secretly  on  any  former 


occasion.  The  danger  of  snch  a  con- 
clave is  greater,  inasmuch  as  the 
episcopacy  are  more  likely  to  be  in 
contact  with,  and  to  be  influenced 
by  men  in  power — ^inasmuch  as  they 
are  less  in  contact  with,  and  less 
influenced  by  the  masses  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  from  whom  they 
stand  so  much  apiurt,  and  above  whom 
they  conceive  themselves  so  far  ex- 
alted We  must  add,  that  if  the 
leaders  of  any  party  in  the  State 
should  make  the  very  absurd  mistake 
of  supposing  that  an  mrangement  con- 
coct^ in  any  such  way  would  be 
an  arrangement  with  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland,  they  would  dis- 
cover their  error  in  an  ignominioos 
expulsion  from  power. 

It  is  equally  our  duty,  and  we  do 
not  regret  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging it,  to  warn  them  against  im- 
agining that  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
on  any  important  question  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
spouting  clubs  called  Church  con- 
gresses, where  a  platform  is  provided 
for  the  most  forward,  shallow,  and 
notoriety-seeking  of  the  dergy,  and 
from  which  we  miss  the  men  of 
weight,  standmg,  wisdom,  and  expe- 
rience. These  irresponsible  volunteer 
conventions,  dangerous  in  any  case, 
are  the  more  so  when  originated  pro- 
vincially,  in  a  corner  of  the  limd,  by 
a  few  individuals  who  exhibit,  as  in 
Belfast,  the  deplorable  inconsisteQi^ 
and  shortsightedness  of  selfishly  sug- 
gesting a  principle  of  confiscation  for 
the  South  and  West  that  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Church, 
only  because  they  expect  local  and 
temporaiy  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
their  brethren. 

Hitherto,  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Church  have  not  in  any  respect  obtain- 
ed such  distinction  over  their  South- 
era  brethren  as  to  warr^it  the  truisfer 
of  the  incomes  of  the  South  to  Ulster, 
as  a  rate  in  aid  of  their  shortcomings. 
They  cannot  claim  it  on  the  ground 
of  an  aristocracy  of  intellect  or  talent 
If  such  exists,  where  are  the  autlK)rt 
or  the  great  works  which  this  preten- 
tious province  has  produced  ?  If  her 
clergy  are  distinguished  for  learning, 
ability,  and  services  to  the  Church  at 
large,  over  their  Southern  brethren, 
the  public  do  not  seem  aware  of  it,  and 
Governments  have  not  recc^gnised  it 
by  elevating  them  to  posts  in  the 
Church  suitable  to  their  ideas  of  their 
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own  importance.  There  are  some- 
where about  thirty-two  deans,  we 
believe,  in  the  Irish  Church  at  pre- 
sent, and  not  more  than  two  or  three 
at  the  utmost  boast  themselves  of 
Northern  extraction ;  and  of  the 
twelve  bishops,  not  one  has  this  dis- 
tinction— though  possibly  the  North 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
converted  some  of  the  Southern  bish- 
om  who  have  emigrated  north  to 
tfie  adoption  of  provincial  viewp. 
They  have  not  been  more  active  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  Church  than 
distinguished  by  position  in  its  litera- 
ture, or  the  attainment  of  its  digni- 
tiea  In  the  South,  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  thfe  Church  has 
virtually  abolished  Dissent,  and  has 
made  deep  inroads  upon  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  are  felt  and  confessed 
by  all ;  whereas  it  would  appear,  by 
the  Census  statistics  alreadv  given  in 
this  paper,  that  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  numbers,  resources,  and  po- 
sition, and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  South 
and  West,  they  cannot  in  the  North 
show  that  they  have  made  any  pro- 
portionate inroads  either  upon  Ro- 
manism or  any  form  of  Dissent. 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  consist- 
ency and  political  reputation,  this 
Northern  party  have  found  a  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  a  perilous  innovation.  We 
appeal  from  this  Congress  ill-informed 
to  the  great  congress  of  the  Pro- 
testant public,  to  be  better  informed, 
we  trust,  after  the  whole  question 
has  been  fully  and  fairly  discussed, 
and  every  man  who  can  contribute 
anything  to  its  elucidation  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opi- 
nion, and  the  grounds  for  it,  for  tne 
general  good  of  all. 

It  will  be  seen  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  these  observations 
if  we  proceed  to  lay  before  this  great 
public,  not  dogmatically,  but  for 
their  serious  reflection  and  to  invite 
thoughtful  investigation  and  further 
suggestions,  such  improvements  as 
suggest  themselves  to  our  own  mind. 
We  freely  admit,  that  where  endow- 
ment exists  labour  should  be  exacted 
and  proportionate  results  expected. 
In  too  many  instances,  unhappily, 
this  labour  has  not  been  given  and 
these  results  have  not  followed,  al- 
though at  present  the  instances  of 
sueh  neglect  are  comparatively  few 


and'  are  lessening  daily.  This  whole- 
some change,  however,  is  rather  due 
to  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
and  an  awakened  energy  and  spiritual 
life  in  the  Church,  than  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  control  to  which  we 
should  naturally  look  for  the  same 
effects.  There  is  still  much  room 
for  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
need  for  the  remedy  which  lies  in 
the  proper  administration  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  Church  itself. 
Where  the  clergy  are  blameable, 
which  undoubtedly  they  are  in  some 
instances,  others  are  so  too.  The 
people  are  to  blame  for  not  ex- 
pecting and  demanding  those  earnest 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  University  is  not  free  from  blame 
in  neglecting  all  training  for  the 
practical  and  pastoral  part  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  as  her  testi- 
moniums  have  always  hitherto  been 
given  without  the  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  possession  of  spiritual  quali- 
fications or  any  of  tnose  gifts  by 
which  the  alnmni  may  be  able  to 
communicate  to  others  what  she  can 
teach  them.  Nor  is  it  merely  in 
the  training  of  the  general  ministiy 
of  the  Church  that  the  University  is 
to  blame  :  she,  or  rather  her  go- 
verning body,  deserve  very  serious 
reprehension  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  dispensed  the  vast  Church 
patronage  at  their  disposal.  As  we 
nave  already  shown,  they  possess 
thirty- one  of  the  principal  livmgs  in 
Ireland,  amounting  to  an  aggregate 
value  of  above  ^20,000  a-year.  The 
clergymen  promoted  to  such  livings, 
and  issuing  from  a  body  so  distin- 
guished and  so  endowed,  and  claiming 
to  represent  the  erudition  and  worth 
of  the  whole  body,  may  well  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  best  specimens  of 
their  class  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  all 
that  constitutes  pastoral,  parochial, 
and  pious  labour  and  services,  they 
are  proverbially  the  least  notable. 
The  unhappy  obligation  upon  the 
Fellows  of  the  University  to  take 
the  solemn  vows  of  ordination  upon 
them,  the  equally  unhappy  rule  of 
giving  them  a  choice  of  those  livings 
m  the  order  of  their  college  seniority, 
and  the  additional  misfortune  that 
some  of  these  parishes  are  held  by 
men  continuingto  hold  most  import- 
ant lucrative  professorships  of  the 
University,  and  consequently  obliged 
to  abandon  their  parisheB  to  the  ears     i 
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of  stipendiary  curates,  fully  account 
for  the  results  so  many  deplora 

The  bishops  are  seriously  to  blame, 
as  with  them  rests  the  sole  and  ab- 
solutely irresponsible  power  of  ad- 
mission to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
If  their  standard  as  to  character  and 
efficiency  of  candidates  and  ministers 
were  what  it  should  be,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  ministers  would  be  found 
faithful  and  diligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions.  If  after 
they  have  made  all  due  and  anxious 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  antece- 
dents and  piety  of  the  candidates  for 
ordination  (a  duty  we  deeply  regret 
to  say  generally  neglected),  they  are 
mistaken  in  some,  as  they  well  ma^, 
they  have  not  the  same  excuse  if  m 
the  promotions  to  benefices,  in  which 
they  are  equally  irresponsible,  they 
do  not  select  tor  advancement  the 
men  *'  who  have  purchased  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree"  by  the  honest 
and  laborious  fulfilment  of  their  or- 
dination vows.  How  much  worse  is 
it  when  instead  of  bestowing  the 
Church's  bread  on  those  who  do  her 
work,  they  depress  and  discourage 
them  by  conferring  their  best  pa- 
tronage upon  sons  and  sons-in-law, 
until  the  oest  livings  come  to  have 
the  least  work,  because  the  drones 
put  into  them  from  other  consider- 
ations than  their  capacity  to  serve 
have  neglected  to  labour  and  have 
left  to  their  successors,  as  the  legacy 
of  their  unfaithfulness,  the  troubles 
which  now  disturb  us.  Neither  is  it 
from  any  lack  of  power  or  authority 
in  the  bishops  tnat  neglect  is  per- 
mitted, even  after  promotion  ;  for, 
apart  from  the  great  power  which 
they  have  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  advancement  in  life  of  so  many 
educated  gentlemen  and  their  fami- 
lies depends  upon  episcopal  favour,  the 
canons  and  tne  common  and  ecclo- 
siastical  law  vest  in  them  an  amount 
of  power  which  is  in  many  respects 
excessive,  and  we  suspect  would  sur- 
prise the  general  public  if  they  were 
but  acquainted  with  its  extent  With 
many  of  them  it  would  not,  in  short, 
be  out  of  place  to  remonstrate  as 
Archbishop  King  did  with  Ashe, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  1714,  for 
nmking  his  bishopric  "  a  pompous 
sinecure."  We  heartily  wish  we 
could  persuade  the  bishops  to  visit 
the  clergy  in  their  several  parishes, 
enter  into  friendly  intercourse  with 


them,  and  invite  them  in  turn  to 
their  houses,  talk  kindly  over  their 
duties,  give  them  paternal  counsel  in 
their  perplexities,  assist  them  by 
their  experience,  cheer  them  onwanl 
in  their  toils,  and  encourage  them  by 
cordial  sympathy.  We  may  venture 
to  prophesy,  that  if  the  day  shall 
come  when  the  bishops  will  fed  dis- 
posed to  accept  this  advice,  anoma- 
lies and  reproaches  will  disappear 
together.  This  is  one  of  the  reforms 
the  necessity  of  which  we  concede, 
and  which  has  the  merit  of  being 
capable  of  an  easy  and  immediate 
accomplishment 

Whatever  blame  attaches  to  the 
bishops  attaches  to  the  Qovemments 
who  have  appointed  them.  It  has 
been  our  desire  in  this  article  to 
speak  with  the  most  perfect  plainness, 
and  certainly  without  any  party  ob- 
ject or  leaning.  We  feel  that  both 
parties  in  the  state  have  inflicted  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  evil  japon  the 
Church  in  this  respect ;  and  it  ill  be- 
comes them  now  to  inflict  also  the 
penalty  of  their  own  crime  upon  the 
Dody  against  which  it  was  committed 
— committed,  too,  in  total  disregard 
of  her  and  her  people's  remonstrances. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  most  indefen- 
sible appointments  were  made  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Church  by  each 
successive  Government  We  have 
no  wish,  nor  do  we  deem  it  necessary, 
to  go  into  particulars  to  prove  that 
every  consideration  has  had  weight 
except  the  qualifications  which  the 
Church  herself  would  have  insisted 
upon  had  she  the  opportunity  of 
midcing  her  own  selection,  or  pos- 
sessed any  voice  in  the  matter.  Of 
all  the  reforms  that  can  possibly  be 
suggested  the  most  beneficial  would 
be  the  reversal  of  the  whole  policy 
of  the  past 

It  may  seem  unkind,  but  it  really 
is  not  so  intended,  that  when  we  urge 
the  bishops  to  increased  exertions, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  throw 
out  the  suggestion  that  in  future 
these  may  be  made  with  somewhat 
diminished  incomes.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  their  incomes  were 
fixed  on  the  present  high  scale  in  consi- 
deration of  their  being  obliged,  alter- 
nately, to  attend  their  duties  as  Peers 
of  Parliament ;  but  surely  if  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament attend  at  Westminster  every 
year,  and  during  the  whole  sesuon, 
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with  incomes  far  below  teo,  eight,  six, 
four,  or  even  two  thousand  a  year,  so 
might  the  bench  of  bishops.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  now  that  the  importance  of 
their  presence  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be  in  days  gone  by,  the  two  Arch- 
bishops (at  an  income  each,  say  of 
i8,0(K)  or  ^6,000  a  year),  and  the  two 
senior  bishops  (say  at  £4,000  each), 
would  very  suitably  represent  the 
Church  without  any  alternation. 
We  should  thereby  have  an  equal 
amount  of  representation.  The  other 
bishops  would,  we  should  imagine, 
be  amply  provided  for  by  an  income 
of  £2,000  per  annum,  together  with 

I  tlie  other  emoluments  of  their  office. 
This  would  release  over  £22,000  a 
year,  and  enable  us  to  retain  the  re- 
spectable class  of  incumbents  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  to  prevent  all 
the  ruinous  consequences  we  have  al- 
ready described.  We  can  assure  the 
Government  of  the  country  that  this  is 
a  refonn  to  which  they  need  fear  no 
violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 

j  clergy  or  laity  of  Ireland,  or  the 
sinister  suspicion  of  imfriendly  mo- 

'      tives. 

But  in  addition  to  the  saving  of 
£22,000,  supposing  the  bishops  in- 
comes to  be  fixed  as  above,  in  all  pro- 
bability about  £20,000  a-year  more 
would  be  saved  for  church  purposes  by 
a  reform  of  another  crying  abuse  con- 
nected with  the  leasing  of  episcopal 
lands,  which,  according  to  the  present 
practice,  are  let  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  their  real  value.  When 
buihops  and  dignitaries  were  empow- 
ered to  grant  leases  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  object  was  to  encoui-age  the 
improvement  of  the  lands  which  form 
the  endowment  of  their  offices.  But, 
unfortunately,  this  privilege  has  been 
made  use  of  to  found  families,  and  the 
lands  have  been  leased  for  twenty- 
one  years  to  their  sons,  nephews,  sons- 
m  law,  and  relations,  by  leases  renew- 
ed from  year  to  year,  with  trifling  re- 
newal fines.  So  that  from  the  day  of  a 
bishop  or  dignitary's  death  or  trans- 
lation, the  lands  of  his  successor  are 
leased  against  him  for  twenty- one 
years ;  and  he  has  the  option  of  nin- 
ning  his  life  against  the  lease,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  receiving  only  the  nomi- 
nal rent  for  twenty-one  yeiirs  after  his 
appointment,  or  of  accepting  the  ar- 
rangement made  by  his  predecessor 
and  the  yearly  renewal  fines,  carrying 
on  the  burden  and  the  abuse  as  before. 

vol-  LXITI.-   NO.  crOLXXVI. 


If,  as  a  general  rule,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  an  episcopal  life  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  therefore,  a  bishop  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  portion  of  his 
income  which  arises  from  renewal 
fines.  Several,  however,  do  run  their 
lives  against  the  leases,  and  some- 
times succeed  ;  and  sometimes  their 
successors  obtain  the  advantage. 
But,  whether  themselves  or  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Church  gains  no  benefit, 
as  they  immediately  use  their  power 
to  lease  these  lands  to  their  nephews 
and  relations.  Flagrant  instances  of 
the  operation  of  this  practice  are 
known  to  us,  which  we  forbear  to 
mention.  If  we  are  rightly  informed, 
bishops  may  be  instanced  as  in  pos- 
session of  some  thousands  a-year  of 
property  of  this  kind,  leased  to  them 
oy  their  episcopal  fathers  from  sees 
other  than  those  from  which  their 
legitimate  and  ample  income  should 
be  and  is  derived.  Now,  we  make  a 
proposal :  and  it  is  simply,  that  such  a 
perversion  of  the  intention  of  the 
law  should  be  rendered  illegal ;  and 
the  lands  let,  like  all  other  lands,  for 
their  real  value,  upon  the  basis  of 
some  public  and  authorized  valuation, 
without  disturbing  the  good  objects  of 
the  leasing  power  referred  to.  The 
fund  thus  realized  could  not  certainly 
be  less  than  the  £20,000  a-year  at 
which  we  have  estimated  it,  and 
would  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  resources  of  the  Church,  obtained, 
moreover,  in  a  way  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable, and  so  as  to  wipe  out  the 
scandal  which  public  opinion  has  not 
been  able  to  suppress.  No  bishop  or 
dignitary  could  complain  of  such  a 
reform,  as  it  is  altogether  unreason- 
able and  unjust  that  they  should 
claim  a  beneficial  interest  for  their 
families  in  church  property  for  gene- 
rations after  their  decease.  We  nave 
before  us  a  letter  of  a  dignitary, 
whose  statement  is,  that  his  prede- 
cessor was  fifty  years  in  possession ; 
that  he  leased  severally  to  one 
one  relative  after  another,  as  each 
dropped  off,  the  lands  from  which 
came  the  emoluments  of  his  office ; 
and,  finally,  to  his  son,  who  for  twenty 
years  after  his  death  is  to  hold  the 
lands  for  one-sixth  of  Griffith's  valua- 
tion (which,  as  every  one  knows,  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  20  per  cent,  under 
the  rental),  with  a  small  rone^^al  fine ; 
so  tliat  though  this  dignitary  did  not 
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preach  in  any  of  his  parishes,  for  he 
was  a  pluralist  also,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  died  leaving  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  he  managed  to  im- 
poverish the  successor,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  heirs,  for  twenty  years  after 
his  death.  All  the  particulars  and 
exact  figures  are  in  our  possession. 
Before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
question,  we  will  suggest,  that  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  addi- 
tion to  the  incomes  of  incumbents 
and  curates,  already  so  small,  if  the 
bishops  would,  as  m  all  conscience 
they  ought,  cease  to  exact  fees  for 
letteni  of  orders  to  deacons  and  priests, 
charges  for  seals,  inductions,  institu- 
tions, commissions  of  dilapidation, 
and  visitations,  in  which  latter  they 
seem  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  decree 
of  Csesar  Augustus  in  summoning  the 
clergy,  every  one  from  his  own  city, 
that  ne  may  be  taxed.  Clearly  a 
bishop's  ten  or  six  thousand  a-year  is 
given  him  to  perform  all  these  and 
similar  functions;  and,  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
reported,  "that  they  could  find  no 
authority  for  ecclesiastical  fees  other 
than  the  practice  of  exacting  them,'' 
they  should  be  made  to  cease. 

Upon  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  would  throw  it  out  for  consi- 
deration, whether  it  would  not  be  a 
useful  i-eform  to  unite  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity  with  the  bishops 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage ;  m 
other  words,  to  give  them  some  voice, 
control,  or  influence,  suggestive, 
negative,  or  affirmative,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  uieir  ministers,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  spiritual  affairs. 
It  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  episcopacy  to  do  this,  for  it  is  done 
in  tne  Episcopal  Church  of  America ; 
and,  without  exception,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  each  and  all  of  our  colonies. 
At  home,  too,  we  are  familiar  with  it. 
In  all  the  churches  built  by  voluntary 
effort—wherever,  in  fact,  the  church 
extends  her  limits  beyond  the  opera- 
tion of  her  present  endowments— this 
principle  is  found  necessanr,  and  is 
always  insisted  upon.  The  most 
stanch  Churchmen,  who  build  and 
endow  these  churches,  show  no  dis- 
position to  vest  the  patronage  in  the 
Dishops  ;  and  we  have  seen  within  a 
few  months,  £1,000  offered  by  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  towards 
building  a  church  refused,  only  be- 
cause he  required  as  a  coiuliHon  that 


the  patronage  should  be  in  the  bifth<» 
for  the  time  being.  Nothing  could 
strengthen  the  Church  so  much,  as 
the  attachment  and  affection  which 
would  result  from  such  a  change. 
The  landed  proprietors,  who  pay  the 
rent-charge — the  communicants  and 
congregations,  who  support  the  schools 
and  charities — ^would  feel  a  new  and 
quickened  interest  in  an  institution  in 
the  management  of  which  they  had 
thus  some  share.  The  strength  which 
the  Church  of  Scotland  derives  in  this 
way  from  below,  saved  her  during  the 
period  of  disruption,  and  is  the  main 
element  of  her  security  for  the  future: 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in 
carrying  through  Parliament  last  year 
his  bill  for  transferring  his  patronage 
in  a  number  of  small  livings,  assigned 
as  his  principal  reason  ^r  the  step, 
his  expectation  that  these  presenta- 
tions would  be  purchased  by  the  local 
gentry,  who,  when  they  had  thus 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  their  own  minister,  would  be  in- 
duced to  take  such  an  interest  in  then* 
parishes  as  substantially  to  assist  the 
minister  of  limited  income.  This 
reason  commended  itself  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  nation,  and  has  an 
obvious  bearing  upon  the  suggestion 
we  have  made.  The  working  of  this 
principle,  to  the  extent  that  it  oper- 
ates in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  else- 
where, is  seen  in  the  crowded  congre- 
gations who  flock  to  the  ministeis 
thus  selected.  If  the  administration 
of  the  bishop^  without  control, 
was  equally  satisfactory,  the  parbh 
churches,  having  everything  else  in 
their  favour,  would  exhibit  what,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  more  frequently  wit- 
nessed in  the  other  churches. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we 
have  shown  abundant  reason  why 
the  clergy  and  Protestants  of  Ireland 
should  prepare  themselves  for  disas- 
trous attempts  at  innovation.  We 
have,  further,  fully  stated  the  case  of 
our  adversaries,  indicating  what  the 
political  parties  from  whom  we  haye 
anything  to  apprehend  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  effect  We  have  exanuned 
the  accusation  of  failure  against  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  proved  its 
falsity.  We  have  forewarned  the 
country  of  the  consequences  of  any 
measure  interfering  with  the  intc^y 
and  permanence  of  the  Church,  in 
her  national  and  territorial  position. 
W^e  have  exposed  the  infatuation  and 
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fatal  tendency  of  the  project  we  have 
discussed.  We  have  undertaken  to 
propose  for  consideration  several  re- 
forms, to  which,  in  their  broad  out- 
lincL  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
well-grounded  and  disinterested  objec- 
tion ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that 
tliey  will  comnaend  themselves  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  generally. 

In  bringing  these  observations  to 
a  close,  we  emphatically  protest 
against  any  party  in  the  Church  or 
State  attempting  to  steal  a  march 
npon  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  on  a 
question  so  momentous.  Measures 
devised  in  the  secrecy  of  a  conclave, 
by  timid  friends,  have  more  than 
once  proved  baleful ;  and  we  enter- 
tain a  profound  conviction  that  the 
Church  can  suffer  at  the  present  time 
(mly  from  the  injudicious  interven- 
tion of  the  weak  and  wavering  among 
her  own  body.  We  are  strengthened 
in  this  conviction  by  the  opinion  of 
those  most  capable  of  judging  of  the 
principles,  designs,  and  strength  in 
combination  of  political  parties.  The 
Protestant  clergy  and  people  of  Ire- 
land have  seen  their  Church  pass 
through  real  dangers  and  come  forth 
from  them  purified  and  invigorated  ; 
but  at  that  time  they  were  united, 
and  our  only  real  weakness  now  arises 
from  the  prevalence  of  party  feeling 
and  intolerance  of  each  other's  differ- 
ences. We  owe  it  to  these  sources  of 
weakness  that  English  clergymen  are 
not  only  appointed  bishops,  but 
placed  over  the  bishops  of  Ireland, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  own  able  and 
excellent  ministers,  and  without  any 
reciprocity.  When  these  high  ap- 
poiutments  are  to  be  made,  the  feel- 
mg  runs  so  strongly  against  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  each  party  in  the 
Church,  that  the  Government  find  it 
easy  and  even  popular  to  exclude 
them  all.  But  weak  as  we  are,  in 
these  respects,  let  no  party  in  the 
Church  or  the  State  presume  to  concoct 
and  negotiate  measures  so  grave  and 
vital  as  those  we  have  canvassed, 
behind  the  backs  of  the  people  ana 
their  pastors.  This  is  really  not  a 
clergy  Question.  We  are  too  much  in 
the  habit   of  defending   the  Irish 


Church  as  if  it  were  a  clerical  corpo- 
ration. The  present  bishops  and 
clergy  have  their  life  tenure  secured 
from  which  no  change  will  dislodge 
them.  If  the  institution  is  valuable 
and  worth  preserving,  it  is  so  in  the 
interest  of  the  Protestant  people  of 
Ireland  and  not  of  the  present  eccle- 
siastical incumbents;  though  the 
clergy  are  entitled  to  all  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  though  under  no  effective 
supervision,  and  ill-treated  by  (Go- 
vernments, they  have  not  weakened 
the  religion  of  the  country  by  infi- 
del or  Homeward  tendencies,  and 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  faith, 
courage,  and  constancy,  under  many 
trials.  The  institution  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  affections,  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  surrender  it  to  false 
friend  or  open  foe.  Its  |)osition  was 
well  and  eloquently  described  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  last  year,  in  closing  the 
speech  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

**  In  dealing  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  yon  are  not  deaUng  with 
a  mere  excrescence  or  a  g:rowth  of  yes- 
terday, bat  with  an  institution  which^has 
existed  for  ages  in  that  country.  .  .  . 
It  was  founded  by  the  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors, it  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliaroent, 
and  by  the  coronation  oath  of  the  sovereign, 
and  above  all,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
attachment  and  veneration  of  many  ge- 
nerations.** 

This  Irish  Church  includes  every- 
thing great  and  good  in  the  two  races 
— Saxon  and  Celtic— of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  question  is  of  an 
incidence  more  comprehensive,  and 
of  accompaniments  more  serious, 
than  the  possession  of  emoluments 
by  any  body  of  men.  It  bears  vitally 
upon  all  settlements,  and  bequests,  up- 
on property,  loyalty,  liberty,  order,  and 
peace.  We  have  made  manifest  that 
as  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land are  one,  liable  to  the  same  as- 
saults, open  to  the  same  objections, 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  estab- 
lished upon  the  same  principle,  con- 
ferring tne  same  benefits  and  bless- 
ings, and  of  the  same  importance  to 
the  empire  and  to  civilization — they 
must  stand  or  fall  together. 
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Thb  merit  of  Ben  Jonson — who, 
gifted  with  little  imagination,  was 
possessed  of  strong  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  exquisite  fancy  (but,  un- 
fortunately, of  more  learning  than 
either)— consists  of  having  introduced 
greater  regularity  of  design  into  his 
pieces  than  was  displayed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries  except  Shake- 
speare, who,  however,  excelled  him 
and  all  others  in  the  art  of  dramatic 
perspective.  Nothing  can  be  more 
laboured  than  the  Jonsonic  plays, 
in  which  a  spontaneous  touch  of  true 
nature  is  hardly  to  be  found.  His 
comedies,  in  which  he  photographs 
manners,  are  as  hard  as  his  tragedy 
is  stilted  and  pretentious.  In  the 
former,  whose  elaboration  is  so  mani- 
fest on  the  surface,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  strange  dryness  in  the  hu- 
mour, and  in  the  humours  which  the 
chief  characters  embody,  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  Plautus  continually  in 
view ;  and  even  his  most  comic  de- 
lineation—Captain Bobadil— is  in  its 
ideal  but  a  more  tasteful,  moderate, 
and  inventive  transcript  of  the  out- 
rageously extravagant  Miles  Glo- 
riosus  of  the  old  Latin  writer.  In 
bis  tn^edies.  impregnated  as  they  are 
with  cmssic  learning,  how  utterly  he 
has  failed  to  reflect  the  antique  spirit 
maybe  seen  by  contrasting  **Sejanus" 
and  "Catiline"  with  the ^* Caesar"  or 
"  Ooriolanus"  of  Shakespeare.  Per- 
haijs  "  Cynthia's  Revels  is  his  best, 
as  it  is  tne  most  spontaneous  of  the 
larger .  efforts  of  his  erudite  genius  : 
and  it  is  to  be  re^tted  that  he  did 
not  devote  himself  more  to  composi- 
tions of  purely  fanciful  structure 
than  those  based  on  current  life  or 
history.  Wherever  he  can  indulge 
in  the  exercise  of  pure  fancy  he  is 
admirable,  as  in  the  characters  of 
Volpone  the  Ma^ifico,  in  "The 
Fox,"  and  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in 
"The  Alchemist*  — in  both  of  which, 
while  finding  an  outlet  for  his  most 
spontaneous  gift,  he  has  possibly  re- 
flected something  of  his  own  nature. 
But  even  in  his  famous  passages,  such 
as  those  in  which  Mammon  revels  in 
contemplation  of  the  miracles  of  vo- 


luptuousness with  which  he  will  sur- 
round himself  by  means  of  his  magic 
elixir,  it  is  cunous  to  obsenre  how 
his  fancy  has  eclecticised  its  images 
and  accumulated  the  details  of  the 
picture  of  luxuries  from  ancient  wri- 
ters :  and  even  the  material  of  tbe 
witches'  charm  song,  in  another  of  bis 
plays,  is  similarly  derived.  It  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  lyrics  scattered  tbrongh 
his  plays  and  masks  that  the  genius 
of  rare  Ben  appears  under  its  most 
natural  poetic  aspect  The  Elizabe- 
than dramatists  and  lyrists  fortunately 
wrote  their  songs  iJefore  the  public 
taste  exhibited  an  advance  so  rvoro- 
gressive  as  to  prefer  music  to  poetry 
—the  opera  to  the  theatre.  They 
looked  merely  for  beautiful  ideas,  aod 
let  the  thoughts  or  fancies  evolve 
themselves  with  rhythmical  natural- 
ness ;  unlike  many  of  the  moderns, 
who,  without  either  imagination, 
fire,  or  sense  of  beauty,  seek  merely 
for  sentiments  likely  to  be  popular ; 
and,  taking  their  cue  and  inspira- 
tion from  the  music  composer,  appear 
to  address  themselves^  exclusively  to 
the  extensive  but  low  strata  of  the 
public,  who  appreciate  sound  more 
than  sense,  fire,  fancy,  image,  or  poe- 
tic emotion.  Many  of  the  lyrics  of 
Beaumont,  Herrick,  Jonson,  and  of 
several  of  the  occasional  writers  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
combine  the  excellency  of  being  at 
once  poetic  and  popular — such  as  the 
song  to  Celia,  "Drink  to  me  only 
with  thine  eyes,"  and  those  inter- 
spersed throughout  "  Cynthia's  Re- 
vels'—The Song  of  Echo,  "  Slow, 
slow,  fresh  fount:  keep  time  with 
my  salt  tears ;"  "  Oh,  that  joy  so  soon 
should  waste  j"  "  Thou  more  than 
most,  sweet  glow;"  the  Song  ci 
Hesperus  to  the  Moon,  "  Queen  and 
huntress,  chaste  and  fair,"  in  the  same 
drama  ;  and  several,  though  infe- 
rior, in  the  masks  or  entertainments. 
As  an  instance  of  a  lyric  in  which 
picture,  sentiment,  and  tone  combine 
and  are  evolved  in  natural  mosicil 
utterance,  take  the  following  song,  in 
which  Echo  laments  the  death  of 
Narcissus : — 
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"  Slow,  slow,  fresh  fonntf  keep  time  with 
my  salt  tears, 
Yet,    dower,    yet;    Oh    faintly    gentle 

springs; 
List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears, 
Woe  weeps  oat  her  division,  when  she 
sings. 

Droop,  herbs  and  flowers. 

Fall  grief  in  showers. 
Oar  beauties  are  not  ours ; 
O,  could  I  still 
Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill, 

Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop. 
Since  natare*s  pride  is  now  a  withered 
daffodiL" 

In  this  song,  which  evinces  a  fine 
musical  ear,  the  art  of  Jonson  is 
apparent,  while  the  lyrics  of  Shake- 
speare, whose  instinct,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  acquainted  him  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion, are  more  natural.  What  can 
hreathe  more  of  the  sea-beach  or  be 
more  simply  spiritual  than  the  song — 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 
And  there  take  hands : 
Court*8ied  when  you  have,  and  kissed — 
(The  wild  waves  whist,)"  &c. 

Where  can  we  find  a  little  ditty 
which  so  pleasingly  unites  the  me- 
lancholy of  reflection  with  airy  gaiety, 
as  in  the  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind,"  &c  Several  of  the  other 
snatches  introduced  throughout  his 
dramas  are  possibly  not  from  his  pen, 
which,  however,  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
"  Take,  oh  take  these  lips  away,"  the 
winter  song  at  the  end  of  the  "  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  the 
drinking  round  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
^tra.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
Beaumont's  lines  to  Melancholy — 

"  Hence  all  ye  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly. 
There*s  naught  in  this  life  sweet. 
Had  we  but  wit  to  see  it. 
But  lovely  melancholy. 
Oh,  sweetest  melancholy,"  &c, 

M  one  of  the  most  perfect  little 
poems,  in  sentiment,  picture,  and 
music  which  is  to  be  found  among 
the  natural  lyric  poets  of  this  or 
succedent  periods. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  rich  fancy  with 
'which  Carew  was  evidently  gifted 
▼as  not  utilized  on  a  higher  class  of 
subjects  than  those  which  en^ed 
the  careless  pen  of  the  occasional 
verse  writer  and  court  poet  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces,  and  the 


best  of  them,  are  of  an  amatory  cast, 
several  containing  brilliant  fancies 
on  the  limited  range  of  themes  which 
formed  the  materials  of  the  bards  who 
tinkled  on  the  little  golden-stringed 
lyre  of  Cupid,  about  ladies*  lips  and 
eyes,  smiles,  sighs,  moles,  roses, 
luies,  &c,  and  the  fluctuating  phases 
of  the  divine  passion.  Such  fancies 
Carew  generally  elaborates  to  the 
close,  consistently  with  their  ideal, 
in  a  symmetrical  manner  —  with 
netteU  ;  and  though  not  a  few  are  very 
sparkling,  manv  more  are  mere  con- 
cetti^  imitated  from  the  Italians,  the 
spirit  of  whose  poetry  was  so  largely 
infused  into  the  literature  of  Engknd 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
His  lines  on  the  contest  between  Celia's 
lips  and  eyes,  as  to  which  are  the  most 
beautiful,  are  very  pretty;  also  the 
prayer  to  the  wind  to  waft  one  of  his 
sighs  to  his  inamorata;  the  son^s, 
"Give  me  more  love  or  more  dis- 
dain." and  "He  that  loves  a  rosy 
cheek."  The  "  Elegy  on  the  fly  which 
flew  into  his  mistress's  eye,"  however, 
is  a  still  better  specimen  of  his  com- 
plimentary, witty,  fanciful  manner : — 

"  When  thb  fly  lived  she  ysed  to  play 
In  the  sunshine  all  the  day ; 
Till  coming  near  my  Celia*s  sight 
She  found  a  new  and  unknown  light, 
So  full  of  glory  as  it  made 
The  noonday  sun  a  gloomy  shade. 
Then  this  amorous  fly  became 
My  rival,  and  did  court  my  flame. 
She  did  from  hand  to  bosom  skip. 
And  from  her  breath,  her  cheek,  her  lip 
Sucked  all  the  incense,  all  the  spice. 
And  grew  a  bird  of  paradise. 
At  last  into  her  eye  she  flew. 
Then  scorched  in  flames  and  drowned  in 

dew, 
Like  Phaeton  from  the  sun's  sphere. 
She  fell ;  and  with  her  dropt  a  tear. 
Of  which  a  pearl  was  straight  composed. 
Wherein  her  ashes  life  enclosed. 
Thus  she  received  from  Celia*s  eye 
Funereal  flame — ^tomb  obsequie." 


A  OLANCB  AT  HSRRICK'B  HSSPSHIDBa 

"  Lo !  this  immensive  cup 
Of  aromatic  wine, 
Catullus,  I  drink  up 

To  that  terse  muse  of  thine," 

sings  Herrick,  in  one  of  his  merry- 
maKing  songs  j  but  though  he  was  well 
acquainted  with,  and  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  has  followed  in  his  wake, 
his  genius  bears  much  less  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Roman  poet,  of 
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whose  intense  feeling  and  passion  he 
was  incapable,  than  to  Anacreon. 
Herrick's  book,  entitled  "  Hesperides," 
is  the  most  channins  collection  of 
l^c  trifles  in  English  literature,  a 
little  tome  of  fancies  on  all  sort  of 
subjects,  thrown  o£f  with  the  careless 
spontaneity  of  the  old  bard  of  Tios, — 
to  whose  verses,  however,  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  inferior.  They  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  simphcity 
and  sparkle,  but  those  of  the  English 
child  of  song  lack  the  symmetrical 
grace  which  characterijses  all  the 
poetry  of  Greece,  when  its  intellect 
and  language  were  still  in  their  crea- 
tive phase.  Ifi  however,  there  are  no 
poems  in  the  Hesperides  of  equal 
length,  so  perfect  as  Anacreon's 
Pigeon^  his  address  to  Venus,  to 
the  artist  who  was  to  paint  Bathyllus, 
or  to  the  Lesbian  odes  of  Catullus, 
there  are  here  and  there  little 
strings  of  verses  running  to  six  or 
eight  lines,  and  single  lines  in  many 
places,  which  are  complete  perfections 
of  music  and  colour,  and  which  evince 
the  unmistakable  presence  of  imagi- 
nation—a quality  seldom  seen  in 
writers  of  occasional  verses.  Some  of 
the  best  occur  in  his  lines  to  his  pretty 
housekeeper,  Julia— a  mistress  for 
whom  the  reverend  amorist  and 
bacchanalian  entertained  a  platonic 
passion,  which  never  went  beyond  the 
ianciful  admiration  of  those  numerous 
beauties  which  his  muse  delighted  to 
reflect  in  painted  lines — 

"  Black  and  roUing  is  her  eye, 
Doable-chinned  and  forehead  high, 
Lipe  she  has  all  rosy  red, 
Cheeks  like  cream  enclareted.** 

Of  which  latter  image  he  was  so  fond 
as  to  have  introduced  it  twice,  as  a 
good  thing  which  could  not  be  too 
often  repeated. 

Again  he  sings  of  her  in  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  was  singing — 

''Melting  melodioas  words  to  lutes  of 
amber" — 

of  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  ribbon 
girdle,  && 

"  As  shows  the  air  when  with  a  rainbow 

graced 
So  smiles  that  ribbon  l>oat  my  Julians 

waist 
Or  like — nay  'tis  the  zonolet  of  lore, 
Wherein  aU  pleasures  of  the  world  are 

wove  ;** — 


a  couplet,  by  the  way,  much  inferior 
to  Waller's  on  a  similar  subject  :— 

"  Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 
Take  aU  the  rest  the  son  goes  round.** 

The  Hesperides  commence  with  a 
cluster  of  invocations  to  the  muses,  and 
addresses  to  his  book, — in  the  number 
of  which  he  surpasses  Martial  him- 
self. Then  come  amatory  and  Anacre- 
ontic odes  and  verses,  epithalamiums, 
pastoral,  and  descriptive  pieces, 
poems  relating  to  Fairy  Land,  to 
charms  and  ceremonies,  moral  and 
pathetic  verses,  and  apnorisms.  Of 
these  the  best  are  the  poems  celeka- 
tive  of  love  and  wine^  and  those  relat- 
ing to  fairy  superstitions.  His  idyllic 
verses  show  that  he  had  no  eye  for  the 
picturesque  in  scenery,  and  he  was 
of  too  gay  and  versatile  a  tempera- 
ment to  produce  much  impression  in 
the  pathetic  and  moral  orders  of 
poesie.  He  merely  paints  externals, 
and  seldom  shows  a  sense  of  beauty 
below  the  surface.  His  is  not  the 
bright  and  spacious  genius  in  whose 
shrme,  as  Marlowe  says, 

**  Beauty,  mother  of  the  muses  sits 
And  comments  volumes  with  her  iroiy 
pen;" 

but  rather  resembles  a  little  bower  of 
blossoms  through  which  by  day  the 
butterfly  flits,— through  which  at 
night  the  firefly  sparkles.  He  delights 
to  shape  fragmentary  graceful  fancies 
about  eyeballs  and  dimples,  kisses, 
wine-bubbles,— girdles,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  female  attire ;  the  sight  of  a 
willow  wreath  gives  birth  to  a  pathe- 
tic fancy,  and  he  can  write  a  woeful 
ballad  of  a  few  verses  on  his  mis- 
tress* eyebrow.  All  sorts  of  littie 
objects  of  beauty,  which  he  catches  at 
a  glance,  elicit  playful,  pretty,  and 
bright  fancies,  a  drop  of  dew  on  a 
cherry,  the  bag  of  a  b^  a  fly  in 
amber: — 

"  About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee 

Two  Capids  fell  at  odds, 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be 

They  vowed  to  ask  the  gods; 
Which,  Venus  hearing,  thither  came, 

And  for  their  boldness  stript  them, 
And  taking  there  from  each  his  flame, 

With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them ; 
Which  done,  to  still  their  wanton  cries, 

When  qdet  grown  sbe^d  seen  them. 
She  kissed  and  wiped  thehr  dove-like  eyeSi 

And  gave  the  bag  between  them." 
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Some  little  yerses  as  those  on  a  fly 
in  amber  and  such  like,  are  embel- 
lished with  fancies  minute  and  deli- 
cate as  the  tracerjr  on  trmkets ;  but, 
though  he  has  written  several  times 
on  the  above  subject,  none  of  his 
verses  equal  Martial's  on  a  bee  simi- 
larly entombed  in  a  drop  of  transpa- 
rent electrum : — 

"  £t  latet,  et  lacet  Phaetontideconditagtitta, 
Ut  videatnr  apis  nectare  claosa  suo ; 
Dignom  taatonun  pretam  talit  Ula  Ubo- 

nim, 
CredibUe  est  ipsum  sie  yoluisse  mori.** 

He  delights  in  the  beauty  and  as- 
sociative fancies  connected  with  all 
pretty  articles  of  attire — 

**  Rara  labeiactes  namere  vestes, 
Aut  peUuddoli  deliciis  lapUliA.** 

Never  were  verses  more  charming 
composed  than  those  entitled  "De- 
light in  Disorder'* — a  theme  which, 
albeit,  naturally  suited  to  mere  fancy, 
has  been,  in  this  case,  treated  with 
the  finest  and  truest  imagination,  pic- 
turesque and  sensitive. 

**  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
A  happy  kind  of  carelessness ; 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  ajine  distractum ; 
An  errinff  lace,  that  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crinuon  stomacher ; 
^  cuff  neff led  fuly  and  thereby 
mibons  thai  flow  confusedly; 
A  winning  wearer^  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  Ue 
I  see  a  wild  civility ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  where  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part'* 

Herrick  has  written  two  epithala- 
miums,  one  to  Sir  Thomas  Southwell 
and  his  lady,  the  second  to  Sir  Clipse- 
ly  Crew  and  his  lady.  In  the  first 
of  these  compositions,  both  of  which 
are  among  his  longest  efforts,  he  has 
throughout  closely  imitated  Catullus's 
Jiuptial  song  to  Manlius  Torquatus 
and  Julia,  Doth  in  its  arrangement 
aad  in  the  freedom  of  its  pa^  spirit. 
Several  of  the  verses  are  little  more 
than  a  paraphrase  of  those  of  the 
Veronian ;  but  in  none  has  he  equalled 
the  beauty  of  imagery  which  flows 
here  and  there  through  the  antique 
niarriage  song.  The  second  epithaia- 
Dwum,  though  less  carefully  written 
^  far  as  metre  is  concerned,  is  much 
^F)  more  spontaneous,  ana  original, 
and  everywhere   indicates  the  fine 


abandon  of  the  imagination,  both  in 
its  spirit  and  expression.  Perhaps 
Tennyson,  in  the  exquisite  nuptial 
son^  introduced  into  the  *'  In  Memori- 
am,  had  the  latter  part  of  this  poem 
in  view; — and  the  idea  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  old  poem  has  been  introduced 
in  a  nobler  spirit  in  the  modem. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate 
the  pretty  songs  and  verses  scattered 
through  the  "  Hesperides,''  among  the 
best  of  which  are  the  well-known  unes. 
"  Gkither  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may,** 
"The  Kiss-a  dialogue,"  "To  a  Prim- 
rose  filled  with  dew/'  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, has  he  shown  more  descriptive 
fancy  than  in  his  fairy  poems,  viz., 
"Oberon'sChapeL"  "Oberon's  Feast," 
and  "  Palace."  With  the  exception  of 
Shakespeare,  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  no  poet  of  that  age  or 
any  succeeding  has  excelled  Herrick 
in  the  imagination  of  appropriate 
fairy  imagery,  or  in  delightful  pic- 
torial diction,  in  illustration  of  which 
take  "Oberon's  Feast" 

"  OBERON^S  FEAST. 

**  A  little  mnshroom  table  spread, 
After  abort  prayer  they  set  on  bread — 
A  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheats 
With  some  small  glittering  grit  to  eat 
His  choice  bits  vnth ;  then  in  a  trice 
They  make  a  feast  less  great  than  nice, 
Bat  all  the  time  that  it  is  served 
We  must  not  think  his  ear  is  starved, 
But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirping  grasshopper, 
The  merry  cricket,  pulmgfly, 
The  piping  gnat  for  minstrelsy. 
And  now  we  must  imagine  first 
The  elf  is  present  to  quench  hia  thirst 
A  pure  seed  pearl  of  v^fant  dew 
Brought  and  besweeteaed  in  a  blue 
And  pregnant  violet ;  which  done 
His  kitten  eyes  began  to  run 
Quite  through  the  table  when  he  apies 
The  horns  of  paper  butterfliesi, 
Of  which  he  eats,  and  tastes  a  little 
Of  that  we  call  the  cuckooes  spittle ; 
A  little  furzeball  pudding  stands. 
But  not  yet  blessed  by  his  hands. 
That  was  too  coarse,  but  then  forthwith 
He  ventures  boldly  on  the  pith 
Of  sugared  rush,  and  eats  the  sagg 
And  weU  bestrutted  bee^s sweet  bag; 
Gladdening  his  palate  with  some  store 
Of  emmets*  eggs — what  would  he  more, 
But  beards  of  mice,  a  newt^s  stewed  thigli, 
A  bloated  earwig,  and  a  fly, 
With  the  red-capp'd  worm,  thafs  shut 
Within  the  kernel  of  a  nut 
Brown  as  his  tooth:  a  little  moth 
Late  fathered  in  a  piece  of  cloth ; 
With  withered  cherries,  mandrake*8  ears. 
Moles*  eyes ;  to  these  the  slam  stages  tears. 
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The  unctuous  dewlips  of  a  snail. 
The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
Overcome  with  music  :  with  a  wine 
Ne*er  ravished  from  the  flattering  vine, 
But  gently  pressed  from  the  soft  side 
Of  a  most  stvtet  and  dainty  bride. 
Brought  in  a  dainty  daisy,  which 
He  fully  quaffs  up  to  bewitch 
His  blood  to  height :  this  done,commended 
Grace  by  his  priest — the  feast  is  ended." 

The  verses  on  "  Charms  and  Cere- 
monies" are  interesting,  apart  from 
their  poetry,  inasmuch  as  they  reflect  a 
number  of  pleasant  old  customs  and 
superstitious  practices,  which  were 
still  followed,  in  town  and  country, 
during  the  days  of  Herrick.    Among 
the  epitaphs,  also,  there  are  some 
pretty  ideas  and  lines,  especially  those 
on  the  deaths  of  children.  But  neither 
any  of  those,  or  Ben  Jonson's  lines 
commencing— 
"  Weep  with  me  all  you  that  read 
This  little  story, 
And  know  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
'Twas  a  child  that  did  so  thrive. 
In  grace  and  features,"  &c 

though  very  natural,  can  be  compared, 
for  l^auty  and  finish,  to  those  of  the 
tVench  poet,  Parny,  "  On  the  Death 
of  a  Young  Girl,"  inscribed  on  her 
tomb,  which  exhibit  the  delicacy  of 
the  French  sense  of  beauty  :— 

**  Son  age  ^chappait  4  Tenfance, 
Riante  comme  Tinnocence ; 
EUe  avait  les  traits  de  Tamour, 
Quelqued  mois,  qnelques  jours  encore, 
Dans  ce  coeur  pur  et  sans  detour 
Le  sentiment  allait  ^clore. 
Mais  le  ciel  avait  au  trepas 
Condanme  ses  jeunes  appas. 


Au  ciel  die  a  rendu  sa  vie 

Et  doucement  s'est  endormie 

Sans  mnrmurer  contre  ses  lois. 

Ainsi  le  sourire  s* efface 

Ainsi  meurt  sans  Unsser  de  trace 

Le  chant  dun  oiseau  dans  les  bois,** 

Among  English  lyrists  and  minor 
poets  of  fancy,  Herrick.  both  for  the 
versatility,  sparkle,  and  beauty  of  his 
verses,  will  always  be  treasured.  He 
is  more  natural  than  either  Oarew  or 
Jonson,  and  though  devoid  fre- 
quently of  the  fine  taste  of  the  latter, 
his  verses  exhibit  in  their  diction  the 
presence  of  an  imagination  sensiti?e 
and  picturesque,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  among  song-writers  since  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  until  the  present, 
and  in  the  present  in  scarcely  the 
lyrics  of  any  other  poet  except  Ten- 
nyson. Though  he  has  not  composed 
any  song  equal  to  any  of  the  best  of 
Moore  or  Beranger,  the  natural  spon- 
taneity and  scintillation  of  fancy 
which  his  verses  display,  gives  them 
a  charm  hardly  inferior  to  the  master- 
pieces of  art ;  and  the  warm,  brilliant, 
airy,  and  simple  soul  of  the  modern 
Auacreon,  instinct  with  May.  em- 
balmed in  his  Hesperides,  will  always 
invite  the  leisure  of  poetic  students  to 
his  volume — a  little  monument  of  his 
genius,  on  which  might  be  fitly  in- 
scribed the  lines  of  Shelly : — 

"  Music,  when  sweet  voices  die, 
Vibrates  in  the  memory ; 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken; 
Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  desd, 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on." 


SPRING. 

When  with  its  perfumes  rare  and  lively  light, 
The  odoriferous  and  shining  east — 
The  winds  and  rain  of  winter  wild  surceased — 
Pours  fniit  and  flower,  and  herb,  and  foliage  bright, 
On  the  spring  world ;  when  fair  Ponentes'  bowers 
Unite  all  charms  of  the  reoreant  hours 
As  thou,  my  Laura  sweet,  all  beauties'  charms, 
And  with  them  all  the  heavenly  virtues'  arms, 
Thou  bearest,  seated  near  thy  God  and  mine ; — 
Then  let  thy  gentle  shade  appear  once  more, 
As  once  unto  my  hearth  it  came  before. 
When  snows  were  on  the  roof,  and  make  divine, 
With  airs  of  heaven,  the  fresh  renascent  year, 
That,  near  thee,  love,  to  (Jod  I  may  soem  near. 
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Still,  though  such  a  pleasant  after- 
dinner  impression  was  left  on  Mr. 
Hoole,  there  was  a  growing  belief 
abroad  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  extravagance,  the  entertaining  of 
the  "noble  pupils,"  and  the  city  feast- 
ing, were  spoken  of ;  but  in  that  day 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
cloth  was  in  a  state  of  utter  unsound- 
ness, and  so  far  from  attempting  to 
check,  seemed  rather  to  encourage  a 
degraded  tone  among  the  men  who 
wore  the  gown.  A  coarse  jest,  or  a 
broad  scoff,  was,  at  most,  the  only 
reproof  uttered  by  the  lax  society  of 
"tine"  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
time.  A  popular  print  of  him  about 
this  time,  which  1  have  seen,  is,  in 
itself,  .significant — for  it  exhibits 
him  as  a  smooth,  smirking  full- 
length,  in  a  studied  attitude,  dressed, 
not  in  gown  and  bands,  but  in  a 
richly  flowered  dressing-gown,  and 
elegant  smalls ;  while  one  ruffled 
hand  rest  ostentatiously  on  a  tremen- 
dous volume,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  his  Bible  Com- 
mentary. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  had  a  tenant 
who  was  brother  to  Mrs.  Dodd ;  and 
it  may  be  conceived  that,  for  the 
knight,  such  a  conduit  pipe  of  infor- 
mation, would  have  been  very  wel- 
come. Through  this  channel  he  ob- 
tained some  particulars  about  the 
Doctor,  about  his  habits  of  expense 
and  extravagance.  Mr.  Perkins  said 
be  was  the  most  importunate  suitor 
for  preferment  ever  known,  and  that 
he  himself  had  been  the  bearer  of  end- 
less letters  and  messages  to  all  manner 
of  great  men,  and  had  often  "  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  kicked  down 
stairs." 

•  One  of  Dodd's  most  faithful  friends, 
who  did  not  desert  him  in  his  ex- 
.  tremity,  Governor  Thicknesse,  owns 
he  "  was  as  good  and  pleasant  a  tem- 
pered rascal  as  ever  lived,  or  ever  was 
hanged  ;"  and  gives  him  such  com- 
mendation as  one  would  give  to  a  free, 
jovial,  easy-mannered  friend,  who 
was  amusing,  but  not  very  strict  in 


principle.  "An  excellent  companion," 
says  Governor  Thicknesse,  "  when  he 
fell  into  such  company  he  could  trust, 
as  he  called  it  I  have  heard  him 
often  making  all  the  old  women  cry 
at  church  in  the  morning,  and  make  his 
trusty  friends  laugh  as  much  in  the 
evening,  with  his  song  of  Adam  and 
Eve  on — 

"  *  Stopping  in  the  Land  of  Nod 
To  have  their  horua  shod,^" 

It  was  known,  too.  that  the  gay 
divine  was  in  the  haoit  of  frequent- 
ing a  tavern  with  his  wife,  and 
dining  there  **  t^te-drtite  in  the  most 
voluptuous  manner;"  and  after- 
wards, on  the  very  same  day, 
would  sup  at  a  second  tavern  in  the 
same  style.  These  were  not  heinous 
transgressions  in  themselves :  but 
they  are  sure  marks  and  tokens,  which 
the  skilful  in  reading  character  and 
moral  descent  can  readily  interpret, 
as  significant  of  more  latal  delin- 
quency. 

To  Horace  Walpole,  who  disliked 
him  as  he  did  the  oishops,  and  as  he 
did  Sterne,  had  drifted  some  stories, 
which  he  set  down  in  certain  entries 
in  his  recently  published  diary.  His 
pen  is  sharper  and  his  ink  mixed 
with  more  gall  than  usual,  as  he  deals 
with  the  luckless  Doctor.  He  raked 
into  his  cAi/o/inier'«  scandal-basket, 
some  shameful  stories— that  Mary 
Perkins,  the  verger's  daughter,  had 
been  a  handsome  woman,  for  whom 
Lord  Sandwich  had  been  anxious  to 
provide.  She  had  an  incurable  pas- 
sion for  drink,  which  the  Doctor  en- 
couraged, in  order  that  he  might 
have  opportunity  of  the  evening  to 
go  forth  upon  town  and  entertain 
nimself  in  his  own  way  without  hin- 
drance. The  same  authority  found 
out  and  jotted  down  an  uncharitable 
remark  of  Bishop  Newton,  when  the 
Doctor  was  in  his  last  sore  distress. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said  the  pre- 
late. Some  one  asked,  "Why?"  **Be- 
cause  he  is  to  suffer  for  the  least  of 
all  his  offences."  The  behaviour  of 
Mrs.  Dodd,  all  through  her  husband's 
dreadful  probation,  and   his    tasti- 
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mony  to  her  merits,  does  not  square 
with  Walpole*s  bit  of  scandal.  True 
or  untrue,  the  town  were  in  possession 
of  these  stories. 

Whether  he  feasted  at  taverns  or 
no,  he  was  still  busy,  at  what  might 
be  called  his  religious  hack-work  for 
the  booksellers.  Presently  came  out 
the  huge  three  volumes  of  sermons  to 
the  young  men,  his  translation  of 
sermons  trom  Massillon,  and  other 
"job  work**  of  the  same  order.  It 
was  indeed  no  other,  and  he  and  his 
faithful  Weedon  Butler  laboured  at 
this  duty  with  great  industry.  His 
name  was  in  good  esteem  with  the 
booksellers. 

It  was  now  come  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1772,  and  this  year  brought 
with  it  an  encouraging  bit  of  prefer- 
ment. He  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Hockliflfe,  in  Bedfordshire,  which 
was  worth  about  ^160  a  year ;  and 
with  this  came  a  little  later  the  vi- 
carage of  Chalgrove.  The  two  to- 
gether went  a  little  in  ease  of  the 
devouring  annuities,  and  the  "  volup- 
tuous" tavern  dinners.  But  this  pre- 
ferment brouffht  with  it  also,  an  ad- 
venture which  had  near  been  fatal 
He  was  coming  up  in  his  postchaise 
with  Mrs.  Dodd,  from  his  new  living, 
when  he  was  stopped  near  the  Tot- 
tenham-road turnpike,  byamoimted 
highwayman.    This  was  the  common 

Srobation  for  travellers  making  Lon- 
on;  but  this  freebooter,  who  had 
some  reputation,  and  was  called  Wil- 
liam Griffith,  as  he  was  riding  away, 
turned  back  and  discharged  his 
pistol  full  at  the  windows  of  the 
chaise.  The  ball  did  no  more  dam- 
age than  breaking  the  window  of 
the  chaise  :  "  happily,  as  it  was  then 
thouaht,"  adds  *^  an  editor"  of  one 
of  the  Doctor*s  books.  Person^ 
courage  was  said  not  to  be  one  of  his 
qualities ;  and  in  his  evil  day,  when 
men  with  a  strange  lack  of  charity 
went  about  raking  from  comers  and 
sewers,  and  dust-bins— and  publish- 
ing, too— every  degraded  rumour  and 
vulgar  story  that  could  be  found, 
some  one  came  with  a  legend  of  boy- 
ish London  days,  when  he  was  in  his 
teena  That  he  had  attended  a 
**  Robin  Hood"  debating  society, 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
false  alarm  of  fire  had  been  given,  he 
quite  lost  his  wits,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  fh)m  dashing 
Mmself  from  the  window.    "  This,^ 


sayB  the  person  who  reports  the 
incident,  *' strikingly  shows  the  im- 
hecUity  of  his  character." 

Doctor  Dodd  was,  however,  aWe 
to  identify  Mr.  William  Griffith,  who 
was  taken  not  long  after,  and  bronght 
to  trial  The  Doctor  appeared  in  the 
witness  box,  on  December  the  17th, 
and  on  his  evidence  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty.  Twelve  more  were 
"  capitally  convicted"  on  the  same 
day.  A  "long  day**  was  allowed  to 
Mr.  Griffith,  and  on  the  20th  Janu- 
ary, the  following  year,  he  went  forth 
in  one  of  the  usual  Monday  morn- 
ing dismal  processions  to  executioiL 
"  When  the  malefactors,"  says  tiie 
reporter  who  attended,  "stopped op- 
posite St  Sepulchre's  to  hear  the 
dying  words  from  the  beUman, 
Bird,"  (one  of  Griffith's  compaDiwwX 
"threw  his  face  on  the  snonldere 
of  the  clergyman,  and  his  form  was 
agitated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  de- 
scribed." 

These  horrible  spectacles,  reaching 
almost  to  barbanty,  had  afiected 
Doctor  Dodd  very  seriously,  as  indeed 
they  had  affected  every  good  and 
thinking  man  in  the  kingdom.  These 
human  sacrifices  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  age,  and  a  greater  disgrace  to  the 
country — ^for  it  was  truly  stated  at 
the  time,  that  there  was  no  oountiy 
in  the  world  where  such  savage  exhi- 
bitions were  tolerated.  Doctor  Dodd, 
whose  nature  was  all  through  ami- 
able and  philanthropic,  put  together 
a  sermon  on  the  subject;  but  curiooa 
to  say  it  was  in  the  very  year  that  he 
had  suffered  from  the  attack  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  only  a  few  months  before 
the  dismal  procession,  to  which  his 
evidence  had  contributed  Mr.  Griffith, 
had  stopped  before  St  Sgjulchre's. 
This  sermon  was  "  On  the  Freauency 
of  Capital  Punishment;"  and  even 
in  the  introduction  thero  is  some- 
thing very  characteristia  "  The  fol- 
lowing sermon,"  he  says,  "was  in- 
tended to  have  been  preached  in  the. 
Chapel  Royal,  St  James,  but  waa 
omitted  on  aecounl  of  the  ahttnce  of 
the  Court,  during  the  author's  month 
of  toaiting,^*  Thus,  eveiythmg  he 
did  was  more  or  less  to  be  marked  with 
a  little  discolouration ;  and  this  flou- 
rish of  oourt-plaster  was  onl^  another 
instance  of  tnat  weakness  m  all  the 
purposes  of  life,  which  was  side  by 
side  with  all  his  good  intentioos. 
He  said  justly  that  "it  may  tfm 
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strange,  if  not  incredible,  that  of  all 
the  nations  upon  earth  the  laws  of 
England  are  the  most  sanguinary; 
there  being  in  them,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
capital  cases.  In  a  note  he  adds  oddly, 
''See  Rufihead's  Index  to  the  Sta- 
tutes." Then  follows  one  of  these 
curious  passages  in  which  he  seems 
to  anticipate  nis  own  crisis,  and  ap- 
pears to  plead  pathetically  for  himself. 
If  a  civic  crown  was  the  reward  of  a 
Roman  who  saved  a  fellow-creature 
from  death,  what  shall  be  his  *'  who 
by  such  a  reformation,  shall  mvtfrom 
an  ignominious  end  numbers  of  sub- 
jects and  citizens,  hurried  into  eternity 
in  the  very  bloom  andjlotoer  of  life^  udih 
aU  their  sins  and  imperfections  upon 
their  headsy  and  cuts  tfiem  of  at  once 
from  all  power  of  reformation,  from 
all  possibility  of  making  amends  to  the 
state  they  have  injured^  to  the  friends 
Hi^y  have  alienated^  and  the  God  they 
have  so  daringly  ojffended  /"  This  was 
indeed  the  substance  of  that  bitter 
cry,  that  was  to  come  from  his  New- 
gate cell  not  half-a-dozen  years  later. 


IL 

Thb  following  year  Lord  Chesterfield, 
of  manners  and  deportment  celeb- 
rity, died,  and  the  "  young  Stanhope," 
over  whose  training  Doctor  Doddnad 
watched,  became  an  earL  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  make  his  tutor  his 
chaplain — another  oflice  of  honour,  in 
addition  to  the  long  roll  of  titles  he 
already  enjoyed.  But  mere  honours 
were  not  sufficient  for  one  of  his 
tastes — ^moneys  were  what  he  required. 
At  the  very  height  of  his  popularity 
he  yet  scarcelv  knew  what  side  to 
turn.  Walpole,  peeping  out  as  it 
were  from  his  private  box  upon  the 
London  theatricals — the  paint,  pow- 
der, patches— and  prying  even  to  the 
wings  and  the  coulisses  corners,  with 
a  powerful  double  glass,  wrote  down 
about  this  date,  the  estimation  he  was 
held  in  by  men  of  the  world,  who  had 
no  scruples  of  giving  things  their  right 
names— "a  precise,  aflfected,  and  pop- 
ular preacher — an  enemy  bui  mimic  of 
the  Methodists — director  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Chapel,  and  Chaplain  at  Court 
for  his  hypocrisy  ana  popularity^ 
«  Walpole  thought  this,  and  wrote  it 
down,  we  may  oe  sure  he  did  not 
ue  to  speak  what  he  thought 


uown. 
•cmple 


With  this  character,  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1774,  and  with 
those  who  ministered  to  his  pleasures 
pressing  terribly  and  clamorously  for 
food,  he  was  at  nis  wits'  end  for  money. 
Suddenly,  in  January  of  that  year,  a 
Doctor  Moss  was  advanced  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the 
rich  and  fashionable  living  of  St. 
Greorge'^  Hanover-square,  became  va- 
cant Nothing  could  be  more  suited 
for  one  who  was  a  fashionable  preach- 
er and  embarrassed  in  his  meana  It 
was  given  out  to  be  worth  jCJ,600  a- 
year.  It  was  not  certain  in  whose  gift 
was  this  prize — it  being  claimed  by 
Lord  North  theminister,  oy  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  by  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
Apsley.  It  was  assumed,  however, 
as  it  eventually  proved  to  be,  that  it 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  latter. 

One  day  the  Chancellor's  wife, 
Lady  Apsley,  received  a  letter— of 
the  kind  known  as  anonymous— ask- 
ing her  to  exert  her  influence  about 
this  living,  and  offering  her  j£3,000 
down,  with  an  annuity  of  £500  a- 
year  out  of  the  living,  if  she  would 
procure  it  for  a  person  to  be  named 
later.  She  showed  it  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, who,  thinking  it  a  more  serious 
affair  than  either  she  or  the  writer 
imagined  it  to  be,  had  inquiries  set 
on  foot  It  must  have  been  a  clum- 
sily done  affair,  for  it  was  easily 
traced  to  a  common  law-clerk,  and 
from  the  common  law-clerk  to  Mrs. 
Dodd,  the  verger^s  daughter,  and  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Dodd,LL.D.,  one 
of  his  Mfgesty's  Chaplains.  Mrs. 
Dodd,  said  the  law-derk,  had  dictated 
the  whole  to  him. 

At  first  the  Doctor  denied  it  boldly, 
and  said  he  was  not  privy  to  the 
'*  of&cious  zeal  of  his  consort  Then, 
when  he  found  the  Chancellor  in 
earnest,  begged  delay,  and  offered  to 
go  abroad.  Lord  Apsley,  however, 
went  to  the  Kin^,  and  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  hun,  who  indignantly 
ordered  his  chamberlain  to  strike  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dodd,  LLD., 
from  the  list  of  his  chaplaina  Then 
the  scandal  became  public.  The  news 
flew  from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house. 
When  Lord  Hertford  told  him  of  what 
he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  he  complain- 
ed bitterly  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
he  had  l>een  treated,  and  denied  the 
whole  charge  agam.  In  truth,  his 
best  excuse  was  the  rude  mechanism 
of  the  tricJc ;  and  only  for  the  fatal 
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evidence  of  previous  indiscretions, 
he  might  have  successfully— had  he 
chosen  to  brazen  out  his  denial — tided 
over  the  accusation.  But  the  public 
feeling  became  so  angry  and  noisy 
against  him,  that  he  actually  ad- 
dressed a  weak,  piteous  letter  to  the 
public  journals,  begging  for  indul- 
gence. It  was  dated  on  Feb.  10, 
1774,  and  ran  thus  :— 

**  Sir, — May  I  earnestly  entreat,  through 
the  channel  of  yonr  paper,  that  the  candid 
public  will  suspend  their  sentence  in  my 
case  ?  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstancea 
exceedingly  adverse,  and  furnished  with  no 
proofs  of  innocence,  but  which  are  of  a 
negative  nature,  there  is  left  for  me  at  pre- 
sent no  mode  of  defence,  but  that  of  an 
appeal  to  a  life  passed  in  the  public  service, 
and  an  irreproachable  attention  to  the  du- 
ties of  my  function.  How  impossible  it  is 
to  oppose  the  torrent  of  popular  invective 
the  world  will  judge.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  time  will,  ere  long,  put  some  circum- 
stances in  my  power  which  may  lead  to  an 
elucidation  of  this  affair,  convince  to  the 
satisfaction  of  mankind  my  integrity,  and 
remove  every  ill  impression  with  regard  to 
the  proceedings  which  have  justly  incensed 
a  most  respectable  personage,  and  drawn 
such  misfortunes  upon  me. 

"William  Dodd." 

Strange  to  say,  he  succeeded  in 
dividing  the  jury,  aa  it  were.  One 
half  of  the  town  took  his  side.  The 
congregations  of  the  Charlotte  Chapels 
were  a  good  constituency.  Tiie  city 
people  held  to  him ;  and  strange  to  say, 
the  Methodists,  whose  enemy  he  was 
said  to  be,  but  whose  stvle  he  mimick- 
ed, were  coming  round  to  his  party. 
But  for  the  present  the  current  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  abroad,  and  hide  his 
head  for  a  while. 

But  when  he  was  away  he  was  to 
suffer  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  offence. 
Foote  was  then  pouring  forth  that 
stream  of  farces  which  are  mirrors 
for  the  manners  of  the  day,  and  to 
which  he  gave  a  vitality  and  vigour, 
bv  imparting  a  rough  coarse  satire  on 
all  the  wetnesses  and  follies.  He 
dashed  these  sketches  in  boldly,  and 
with  much  force  and  personality  :  and 
being  at  work  on  "  The  Cozeners  in- 
troduced a  "  Doctor  Simony"  and  a 
"  Mrs.  Simony,"  whom  there  was  no 
mistaking.  It  has  been  said  always, 
and  repeated  pretty  often,  that  in 
this  piece  Doctor  Dodd  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  stage,  but  this  was 
not  so.    He  is  merely  spdcen  of;  and 


it  ifl  Mrs.  Simony,  put  for  unhappy 
Mrs.  Dodd,  who  was  brought  before 
the  audience.  Mrs.  Fleec'em,  an  in- 
triguing lady,  negotiates  such  delicate 
matters  as  the  procuring  of  places, 
at  her  house  of  business.  Mrs.  Si- 
mony, Doctor  Dodd's  lady,  comes  to 
pay  ner  a  visit,  fresh  from  "  Cox*s  Mu- 
seum," where  Sir  Antony  Absolute 
saw  the  bull  whose  eye  '*  rolled"  eo 
terribly.  "The  Doctor  knows  no- 
thing about  it,"  she  says,  and  then 
dves  a  sort  of  portrait  which  the  pit 
knew  and  roared  at 

"The  Doctor's  powers  are  pretty  wdl 
known  about  town;  not  a  more  popolar 
preacher  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells;  I  do 
not  mean  for  the  mobility  only — these  every 
canting  fellow  can  catch ;  the  best  peoi^eof 
fashion  am't  ashamed  to  foUow  my  Doctor. 
Not  one,  madam,  of  the  himdred  drawling, 
long-winded  tribe ;  he  never  crams  congre- 
gations, or  gives  them  more  than  they  can 
carry  away — ^not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  at  most.  ....  Even  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Drowsy  was  never 
known  to  nod  at  ray  Doctor ;  and  then  he 
doesn't  pore  with  his  eyes  close  to  the  book 
like  a  clerk  that  reads  the  first  lesson ;  not 
he,  but  aU  extemporary,  madam;  with  a 
cambric  handkerchief  in  one  hand  and  a 
diamond  ring  on  the  other;  and  then  he  waves 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  he  courtsiea,  and 
he  bows,  and  he  bounces,  that  all  the  people 
are  ready  to  But  then  his  wig,  madam ! 

I  am  sure  you  mtist  admire  his  dear  wig ; 
not  with  the  bushy  brown  buckles  hanging 
and  dropping  like  a  Newfoundland  spaniel, 
but  short,  rounded  off  at  the  car  to  show 
his  plump  cherry  cheeks,  white  as  a  curd, 
feather-topped,  and  the  curls  as  close  t»  a 
cauliflower. 

"  Mrs.  F.— Why,  really,  madam 

"  Mrs.  Simony. — ^Then  my  Doctor  is  none 
of  your  schismatics,  madam  ;  believes  in  the 
whole  thirty-nine,  and  so  he  would  if  there 
were  nine  times  as  many.  ....  J*ot 
a  step  I  beseech  you.  Lord  bless  me  I  I  had 
like  to  have  forgot.  ....  Besidi* 
all  I  have  said,  my  Doctor,  madam,  pos'- 
sesses  a  very  pretty  little  poetical  vein.  I 
have  brought  you  here  a  little  hymn  in  my 
Docket. 

''Mrs.  F.— Hymn!  Then  the  Doctor 
sings,  I  presume. 

''Mrs.  Simonif. — ^Not  a  better  pipe  at 
the  playhouse;  he  has  been  long  notorious  for 
that ;  then  he  is  as  cheerful,  and  has  such  a 
choice  collection  of  songs ;  why  he  is  con- 
stantly asked  to  the  great  city  feasts,  and 
does,  I  verily  believe,  more  indoor  christen- 
ing than  any  three  of  the  cloth." 

This  is  gay  and  very  amusing;  bat, 
after  all,  it  was  an  unwarrantabla 
freedom.      Doctor   Dodd   was  wr 
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game ;  but  it  was  unmanly,  gibbeting 
the  poor  foolish  lady,  whom  even  the 
law  of  that  day  would  have  assumed 
to  have  acted  under  her  husband's 
influence.  She  was  no  more  than  a 
mechanical  agent.  But  Foote  only 
cared  to  find  grist  for  his  satirical 
mill,  no  matter  where  he  had  to  look 
for  it  It  was  a  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful game,  thus  introducing  notori- 
ous persons  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
the  pit,  and  he  carried  on  his  trade 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  common 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  delicacy. 
He  was  treated  hospitably  in  Dublin, 
and  received  in  uproarious  welcome ; 
but  when  he  got  back  to  London 
sneered  at  the  lieges  who  had  wel- 
comed him.  He  repaid  Alderman 
Falkener  by  "  taking  him  oflT'  in  one 
of  his  "  entertainments."  Johnson  he 
was  burning  to  "  take  off'*  also,  but 
that  bluff,  sturdy  moraUst  asked  his 
bookseller  to  send  out  for  a 'thick 
cudgel — a  sort  of  remonstrance  which 
soon  drifted  to  the  professional  sa- 
tirist's ears,  an<l  caused  him  to  change 
his  purpose.  Women  could  not  wield 
cudgels.  But  it  is  curious  to  think 
that  another  such  coarse  attack  upon 
another  woman,  who  had  been  simi- 
larlv  unfortunate,  was  his  ruin.  His 
onslaught  on  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton destroyed  him. 

Long  alter,  in  his  prison,  this  ex- 
posure came  back  on  him.  How 
deeply  it  affected  him  may  be  seen  in 
these  bitter  lines  which  form  part  of 
the  retrospect  of  his  entire  life. 

Tea,  yes,   thou  coward  mimic,   pampered 

vice, 
High  praise  be  snre  Lb  thine.    Thoa  hast 

obtained 
A  worthy  triumph.     Thou  hast  pierced  to 

the  quick 
A  weak,  an  amiable  female  heart — 
A  conjugal  heart  most  faithful,  most  at- 
tached; 
Yet  can  I  pardon  thee ;  for,  poor  buffoon, 
Thy  vices  muKt  be  fed ;  and  thou  must  live. 
Luxurious  live,  a  foe  to  God  and  man ; 
Commissioned  live,  thy  poison  to  diffuse, 
And  taint  the  public  virtue  with  thy  crimes. 
Yes,  I  can  pardon  thee — low  as  thou  art 
And  far  too  mean  an  object  e'en  of  scorn. 

III. 


He  either  disbelieved  it.  or  what  is 
more  probable,  was  careless  whether 
it  was  true  or  no.  He  must  have  been 
almost  attached  to  him  or  have  had 
that  sort  of  tendency  to  his  companv 
which  men  of  pleasure  have  for  each 
other's  society,  and  which  stands  in 
the  room  of  affection ;  for  we  have  it 
on  good  Walpolean  authority  that  the 
noble  pupil  actually  rode  out  several 
miles  to  meet  the  arriving  Doctor 
in  some  severe  icy  weather — so  severe 
that  the  noble  pupil  got  frostbitten, 
and  was  laid  up  for  some  time  in  con- 
sequence. In  those  times  Geneva 
was  very  far  away,  and  we  cannot 
tell  how  the  story  got  twisted  in  tra- 
velling home  to  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, and  from  them  to  Arlington- 
street  The  noble  pupil  treated  him 
with  great  distinction,  gave  a  round 
of  dinners  in  his  honour,  introduced 
him  to  English  and  French,  resident 
as  well  as  vagabond,  and  made  much 
of  him  in  a  fashion  that  should  have 
been  a  warranty  against  the  character 
in  which  he  was  later  to  appear. 
Nay,  he  even  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
80  that  really  he  was  almost  incum- 
bered with  preferment. 

Parting  from  this  useful  patron  he 
set  off  home,  by  way  of  Pans.  There 
it  was  likely,  tliat  with  his  weak, 
foolish,  unballasted  disposition,  he 
should  be  shipwrecketf.  What  a 
place  Paris  was  then  ;  what  a  vortex 
of  pleasure,  Mercier  tells  us  in  his 
wonderful "  Tableau  de  Paris"— on  the 
tone  and  details  of  which  marvellous 
phantasmagoria,  it  has  not  been  no- 
ticed how  much  Mr.  Carlyle  has  mo- 
delled his  French  Revolution.  So 
strange  and  vivid  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  a  city  has  never  yet  been  taken. 
Our  Doctor  was  drawn  into  the  gay 
whirl.  He  left  his  gown  and  bands 
at  his  hotel,  and  some  Englishman, 
who  had  gone  out  to  the  Plains  of 
Sablons  on  some  festival  day,  brought 
back  word  to  London  hoWj  to  his 
amazement,  he  had  recognised  the 
Magdalen  preacher  in  a  carriage  at 
the  show,  dressed  in  a  mousquetarie 
uniform,  and  in  very  doubtful  com- 
pany. 

IV. 


DocTOE  Dodd,  going  abroad  went 
Btraieht  to  Geneva,  where  his  old 

pupil  and  constant  patron  was  stay-  When  the  scandal  had  blown  over, 

mg.    The  new  Earl's  patronage  was  and  Dr.  Simony  was  a  little  forgotten, 

not  disturbed  by  the  late  escapade,  he  came  home  to  England  again.  The 
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state  of  London  society  at  this  date 
has  been  dwelt  on  before* — its  shame- 
ful toleration,  and  utter  absence  of 
moral  purpose ;  so  that  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  find  our  Doctor  gradually 
gliding  into  his  old  pious  groove. 
With  some,  he  was  an  impostor ;  but 
with  a  far  greater  number  he  had  been 
persecuted  for  justice'  sake.  So  his 
popularity  had  scarcely  diminished; 
and  by  new  exertions  in  a  sort  of 

ghilonthropicand  charitable  directioii, 
e  brought  over  many  more  to  his 
side.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
which  is  now  flourishing  and  full  of 
vitality,  in  spite  of  the  unsound  touch 
that  helped  to  raise  it  up  into  life. 
He  was  a  goodly  man  still  with  the 
crowd.  "1  do  my  best,"  writes  one 
Hoadly  Ashe,  who  mav  be  accepted 
as  a  fair  type  of  these  admirers,  '*  and 
even  the  great  Dr.  Dodd  can  do  no 
more.  Oh,  for  his  pen,  and  his  melodi- 
ous voice !  Pray  give  iny  respectful 
compliments  to  him."  but  with  the 
good  works  were  other  works.  The 
old  extravagance,  and  the  devouring 
annuities  that  fattened  on  the  ex- 
travagance, were  strong  as  ever. 
About  this  date  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
him,  characteristic  enough,  meeting 
him,  as  it  were,  in  the  fashionable 
Parks. 

That  odd  Grovemor  Thicknesse — 
before  alluded  to — who  was  essenti- 
ally the  man  of  a  grievance,  and  who 
had  the  knack  all  through  life  of 
stumbling  from  one  grievance  to  an- 
other, had  for  his  arch-grievance  of 
all  a  quarrel  with  a  Colonel  Vernon. 
It  seems  as  though  he  had  been  harsh- 
ly treated  on  the  whole.  By-and-by. 
Colonel  Vernon  bloomed  into  Lord 
Orwell,  grew  old,  as  did  Mr.  Thick- 
nesse ;  and  finall^,  meditating  a  tour 
to  the  south  of  France  for  his  health, 
received,  on  the  eve  of  starting,  a 
letter  from  his  enemy.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that  as  the  peer  was  going  to 
France  for  his  health,  and  Mr.  Thick- 
nesse for  his  purse—also  sadly  out  of 
sorts,  they  might  both  contrive  to 
meet  "awrf  settle  the  little  matter  so 
long  pending  hetweenthemJ*  Of  this 
significant  proposal  no  direct  notice 
was  then  taken.  But  next  day  Mr. 
Thicknesse  was  wandering  about  the 
Park,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  gay 


Dr.  Dodd,  also  taking  the  air.  The 
Doctor  told  him  that  only  the  day 
before  he  had  been  dining  with  Lord 
Orwell,  and  (we  now  hear  the  Doctor 
speaking  for  the  first  timeX  that  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  had  been  men- 
tioned. "I  have  seen  it,"  said  Dr. 
Dodd,  "  and  though  I  cannot  justify 
his  conduct  to  you,  still  I  think  it 
was  cruel  towards  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  live  six  months.  Yon 
have  hindered  his  southern  expedi- 
tion. He  will  not  go,  lest  you  should 
follow  him.  I  who  have  often  at- 
tended such  high-crested  men  upon 
their  death-beds,  could  understand 
his  real  condition."  Mr.  Thicknesse 
parted  from  the  Doctor,  but  was  so 
affected  by  this  picture  that  he  went 
straight  to  a  cofiee-house,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Orwell,  of  quite  an- 
other tone  and  pattern — possibly  as 
the  Doctor  intended  he  should  do. 
For  it  requires  little  penetration  to 
see  that  the  smooth  Doctor  was  sent, 
as  an  envoy,  to  skilfully  smoothe  down 
this  troublesome  fellow,  who  had  a 
grievance,  and  to  arrange  for  his  lord- 
ship's quiet  travelling.  So  was  that 
other  Doctor  accredited  by  Selwyn  to 
arrange  his  unpleasant  business.  With 
this  squares  wonderfully  a  story  whis- 
pered by  Walpole — a  torn  rag  erf 
fossip  from  his  chiffonniei^s  basket, 
t  deals,  too,  with  an  embassy.  The 
noble  pupil,  whose  chaplain  he  was, 
required  some  return  for  his  fovoiu^ : 
and,  anxious  to  make  some  sort  of 
reparation  to  a  young  person  whom 
he  had  injured,  sent  His  chaplain  as 
his  ambassador,  with  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;£l,000.  Such  a  trait  was  not 
very  common  in  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  day,  who  were  as  cruel  as  they 
were  fine.  But  it  was  said — with 
what  truth  we  know  not,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  with  some  probability— that  the 
reverend  envoy  kept  back  £900  of  the 
sum  for  his  own  devouring  emergen- 
cies !  If  it  be  true,  it  was  a  far  more 
capital  offence  than  the  one  for  which 
hesuffered.  He  was  sinking  deeper  and 
yet  deeper  in  the  bogs  of  embarrass- 
ment "  ge  descended  so  low/'  says 
the  servants'-hall  style  of  memoir,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  as  ^o  become  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper,**  What  the  fatal 
journal  was  which  had  become  the  in- 
strument of  his  abasement  I  have  not 
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been  able  to  discover.  A  more  cer- 
tain token  of  his  embarrassment  is, 
that  he  tried  to  have  himself  dis- 
charged from  his  debts  by  a  commis- 
sion in  bankruptcy,  but  failed.  He 
was  harrying  fast  to  the  end,  and  it 
was  now  come  to  the  year  1776. 

In  the  March  of  that  year  we  hear 
him  appealing  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
"  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Society 
for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Per- 
sons," at  Si  Anne's,  to  "a  very  nu- 
merous congregation."  We  hear  him, 
too,  froma  less  becoming  stage,  making 
an  "Oration  at  Freemasons  Hall," 
with  what  aim  or  purpose  we  know 
not  Finally,  on  February  the  24th, 
of  that  year,  he  resigned  his  Pimlico 
chapel,  and  Dr.  Courtenay,  of  St 
George's,  Hanover-square— a  name 
which  could  not  have  rung  plea- 
Bantly  in  his  ears— succeeded  nim. 
Our  Doctor,  however,  retained  a  little 
interest  in  the  chapel,  and  "  by  pur- 
chase,'' sa3rs  the  account,  ^^a^uired 
a  fourth  part  of  the  concern.'*  It  was, 
no  doubt,  pecuniary  pressure  that 
forced  him  to  this  step ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  luckless  Doctor  was  now 
being  hemmed  into  that  fatal  comer 
whence  he  was  to  strive  to  esc^)e  by 
a  step  yet  more  fatal 

He  was  still  popular,  and  those 
sermons  of  his  were  always  crowded. 
There  must  have  been  something 
attractive,  and  even  "sensational,' 
to  use  that  hackneyed  word,  in  a 
preacher  who  was  to  ascend  the  pul- 
pit with  a  bouquet,  and  a  diamond 
ring  gUtterinK  on  his  finger,  whose 
robes  exhaled  sweet  perfumes,  and 
the  snowy  white  of  whose  hand 
was  conspicuously  displayed.  These 
might  have  been  idle  West- End  sto- 
ries, but  they  cot  into  print.  The 
sermons  themselves  must  have  been 
welcome,  for  their  manner  merely, 
which  was  in  contrast  to  the  cold  ste- 
rility of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  day ; 
for  the  Doctor  used  to  get  his  by 
heart  instead  of  reading  them,  and  de- 
liver them  with  much  energy  and  dra- 
matic effect  As  a  sarcastic  critic, 
there  was  "  a  general  appositeness  of 
his  genteel  octKm  to  his  eloquent  dis- 
course." The  admiration  of  an  en- 
RAptured  auditor  found  expression  in 
tfhe  following  lines : — 

"OM  REABIKO   DR.   DODD  PRBACH. 

"  Heard  but  the  libertme  thy  pulpit  lore, 
Pathetic  Dndd!  the  wretch  would  sin  no 


Touched  with  thy  preaching,  dulnest  waves 

his  sleep, 
And  levity  itself  is  seen  to  weep. 
Let  flattered  greatness  still  by  fools  be  sung; 
With  DodcTs  applause  what  temples  have 

not  rung? 
Go  on,  judicious  pastor ! — awe  the  bold, 
And  stUl  improve  the  young,  reclaim  the 

old; 
With  pleasing  energy  the  Saviour  preach, 
And  virtue  animate,  and  candour  teach. 
Still  make  fair  chastity  the  darling  theme ; 
Whilst  Magdalens  support  and  prize   its 

fame. 
Then — ^nor  till  late — ^may  Heaven  reward 

thy  care, 
And  make  thee  angdm  a  brighter  sphere  !** 

In  a  scurrilous  magazine  of  the 
time,  of  the  date  of  1773,  it  was  said, 
with  a  curious  spirit  of  prophecy, 
that  "gaiety  and  dissipation  soon 
convinced  him  that  he  was  pursuing 
a  career  that  must  terminate  in  his 
destruction."  And  actually  in  that 
year  we  find  him  held  up  tor  public 
tattle,  if  not  for  public  scandal  (for 
then  the  town  was  not  to  be  scan- 
dalized by  anything),  framed  in  one 
of  the  well-known  little  t^te-drtUe 
medallions,  and  joined  with  another 
of  a  Mrs.  Robinson.  True,  he  was 
merely  set  down  as  "  The  Macaronic 

Parson,  Mr.   D ^,"  and  the  lady 

as  Mrs.  R n ;  but  there  was  no 

misunderstanding  the  allusion,  ren- 
dered more  plain  by  bringing  in  C 

chapel. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  pasquin- 
ade as  authentic,  it  would  seem  that 
about  this  date  his  extrava^ce  had 
led  him  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 
And  there,  it  was  said,  that  he  made 

acquaintance  with  this  Mrs.  R ^n, 

also  in  durance  for  a  life  of  extrava- 
gance. "  Compassion,"  we  are  told, 
"  induced  her  first  to  extend  her  be- 
nevolence to  our  hero,  who  found  her 
acquaintance  very  convenient  and  eli- 
gible about  three  o'clock,  where  he 
had  always  had  astroncpmrAant  for  a 
good  dinner."  When  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  recommenced  his  sermons, 
he  found  himself  receiving  several  pre- 
sents from  an  anonymous  donor, 
whom  he  presently  discovered  to  be 
Mrs.  Robinson  ;  and,  in  return,  "  he 
sent  her  some  game,  of  which  he 
was  requested  to  partake."  This 
contemptible  chit-chat,  in  the  very 
lowest  style  of  scandal-mongering.  is 
worthy  of  no  notice  here,  beyond  tnis 
significance,  that  it  shows  with  what 
freedom  the  idle  tongues  of  the  day 
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dealt  with  his  name.  They  were  pre- 
sently to  be  yet  more  busy ;  for  we 
are  now  at  the  year  1 777,  when,  for  a 
month  and  more,  the  whole  kingdom 
shall  do  nothing  but  talk  of  Dr.  Dodd. 


V. 


To  his  living  in  Bucks — one  of  his  lit- 
tle benefices — he  had  paid  but  four 
flying  visits  and  had  preached  four 
times;  and  it  was  remarked  after- 
wards by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
so  seldom  gratified  by  hearing  the 
fashionable  Jjondon  preacher,  what  a 
strange  significance  there  was  in  the 
texts  he  had  chosen.  When  the  story 
of  his  fate  drifted  down  to  them  from 
London,  the  sermons  and  the  texts  of 
the  sermons  were  recollected,  and  it 
was  thought  how  they  shadowed  forth 
a  glimpse  of  coming  destiny.  It  did 
seem  as  though  he  had  some  such  un- 
easy sense  hanging  over  him,  when 
he  could  choose  such  a  theme  as 
this  : — 

"  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O,  mine  enemy. 
When  I  faU  I  shall  arise !" 

Or,  upon  another  Sunday,  a  still 
more  significant  text : — 

"Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night, 
and  shall  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life. 
In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God 
it  were  even ;  and  at  even  thou  slialt  say, 
Would  God  it  were  morning!" 

But,  as  1  have  said,  all  through  his 
life  this  sense  of  a  gloomy  end  seemed 
to  oppress  him. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1777,  and  Dr.  Dodd  was  being 
very  hard  pressed,  indeed.  He  had 
moved  to  Argyle-street  But  the 
Doctor  owed  rent  which  was  heavily 
in  arrear,  and  the  furniture,  which 
was  his  own.  was  already  burdened 
with  two  bills  of  sale  or  executions. 
Some  heavy  "  tradesmen's  bills"  were 
pressing  him,  and  he  literally  knew 
not  which  side  to  turn.  Money  mud 
be  had. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Robinson  in  the 
city,  a  stockbroker,  who  procured 
moneys  on  discount,  and  on  him, 
about  Saturday,  the  1st  of  February, 
Doctor  Dodd  called,  bringing  with 
him  a  bond.  The  tutorship  and  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
matter  of  notoriety  in  London— it 
was  one  of  the  pecrets  of  the  rever- 
ence with  which  the  Doctor  was  re- 


garded ;  and  that  such  a  wealthy  and 
mfluential  friend  should  assist  his 
old  tutor  was  to  be  expected.  On 
this  occasion  the  Doctor  brought  with 
him  a  bond,  which  the  noble  Earl  bad 
filled  in,  for  £3,700,  and  on  which  he 
thought  some  money  could  be  raised. 
It  was  left  with  the  broker,  who  un- 
dertook to  negotiate  the  affair.  San- 
day  intervened,  on  which  day  the 
Doctor  preached  with  great  pathos 
and  effect.  On  Monday  Mr.  franco, 
of  Fenchurch  street,  gave  a  large 
dinner  party  to  the  popular  clergy- 
man and  others,  and  in  the  evening 
the  broker  saw  him  there,  and 
brought  the  bond  with  him  to  show 
it  A  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  city,  who  would  for- 
nish  the  money  on  the  terms  of  an 
annuity  of  £700 ;  a  proper  warrant 
of  attorney  to  confess  judgment  had 
been  prepared,  and  all  was,  in  fact, 
arranged.  The  bond  was  left  with 
the  Doctor  for  his  noble  patron's  ap- 

Erobation ;  and  the  next  morning  the 
roker  attended  in  Argyle-street  to 
complete  the  business.  The  Earl's 
signature  had  been  obtained.  The 
intimacy  of  the  two  was  so  well 
known,  that  in  a  pleasant,  informal 
way  the  Doctor  merely  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  him  sign,  and  would 
now  attach  his  own 'signature  as  wit- 
ness. With  the  same  friendly  irre- 
gularity the  broker  became  another 
witness  to  the  Earl's  signature,  and 
took  the  Doctor's  word  that  all  was 
right.  There  was  another  document, 
too — a  receipt  of  the  Earl's  for  the 
money  ;  and  both  were  completed 
with  all  formality,  and  the  money 
was  paid.  Next  day  the  instnuuents 
were  transferred  to  Mr.  Manley,  an 
intelli^nt  London  solicitor,  who 
acted  for  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  lender. 

While  looking  through  them,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  **a  very 
remarkable  blot"  on  the  e  in  the 
word  "  seven"  (part  of  the  description 
— "  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounda")  There  were  scratches  of  a 
pen,  too,  above  and  below  the  hlot. 
There  was  really  nothing  suspicious 
in  this  :  for,  as  the  solicitor  trankly 
owned,  he  "  could  see  no  end  it  woidd 
answer."  It  was  only  part  of  the  ui- 
lucky  fatality  that  pursued  the  Do«> 
tor.  It  was  so  oda,  possibly  so  un- 
meaning, that  he  thought  he  would 
see  his  principal,  or.  at  least,  have  a 
clean,  new  bond  made  out    Howefer, 
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the  result  of  seeing  the  principal  was 
the  more  sensible  course,  which  should 
hare  been  thought  of  at  first— of 
seeing  the  noble  Earl  himself  in  per- 
son. Thfe  solicitor  called  on  Thurs- 
day—then **  took  the  liberty"  of 
writing  to  say  he  would  call  again 
the  following  morning.  He  came  at 
ten.  Lord  Chesterfield  met  him  on 
the  stairs,  and  said — "  You  have  come 
about  a  Dond  ?  But  I  have  paid  it, 
and  burnt  it,"  he  added.  This  mys- 
tified the  solicitor  a  good  deal.  It 
was  then  explained  that  the  Earl  had 
given  a  bona  for  ;£5(K)  before  he  came 
of  age,  but  when  he  was  of  full  age 
he  had  destroyed  it.  He  added  tliat 
the  whole  matter  was  secret.  The 
solicitor,  still  more  perplexed,  told 
him  he  did  not  understand  his  mean- 
ing, and  then  "  introduced  the  bond 
in  question  to  his  lordship."  Then 
all  was  explained.  The  signature 
was  r^udiated.  The  whole  was  a 
forgery  I 

The  next  question  was  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  money  had  been 
paid  ;  and  the  pupil  suggested  that, 
most  likely,  the  Doctor  had  gone  off. 
Assuming  this  to.,  be  the  case,  they 
went  straight  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
at  Guildhall,  and  obtained  warrants 
a^inst  both  the  broker  and  the 
clergyman — an  unfortunate  assump- 
tion, as  well  as  unfortunate  action, 
founded  upon  that  assumption.  Had 
they  gone  to  look  for  Dodd  first,  the 
thing  would  never  have  gone  beyond 
a  town  scandal,  and  the  Doctor  might 
have  finished  his  life — disreputably — 
as  a  sort  of  loose  privateer  parson, 
of  which  there  were  many  then  upon 
the  social  high  seas. 

With  two  otticers  and  the  warrant, 
they  went  first  to  look  for  Robinson, 
the  broker,  whonk  they  found  in  Sir 
Charles  Raymond's  banking-house. 
They  then  set  off  for  Argyle-street, 
for  the  Doctor.  They  were  shown 
into  the  parlour.  The  wretched  man 
came  down  to  them  all  aghast,  and 
asked  their  business.  The  attorney 
told  him  he  **  was  sorry  to  attend  him 
upon  so  uuhappy  occasion."  (So  pub- 
Uc  a  character  was  the  Doctor,  that 
every  one  seemed  to  be  making  him 
apologies  through  every  stage  of  the 
process.)  He  was  muca  struck,  sa^s 
the  attorney,  and  remained  silent  for 
some  time.  They  then  asked  him 
vhat  could  have  induced  him  to  do 
8Qch  a  thing.    The  Doctor,  not  at- 
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tempting  any  denial  said,  that  it 
was  urgent  and  terrible  necessify — 
that  he  was  forced  to  meet  some 
tradesmen's  bills— that  he  meant  no 
injury  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  or  to  any 
one— that  he  meant  to  pay  all  bacfc 
in  six  months— and  that  he  had  cer- 
tain resources — ^with  more  in  the 
same  piteous  strain. 

The  solicitor  then  asked  him,  if  he 
had  any  of  the  money  to  rive  back, 
as  that  was  the  only  possible  means 
that  could  save  him.  He  said  that 
he  had  some  of  it ;  and  desired  to  go 
up  stairs  to  fetch  it.  To  this  the 
officers  demurred  ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  solicitor  going  with  him,  and  not 
allowing  him  out  of  sight,  that  it  was 
allowed.  The  Doctor  went  to  his 
bureau,  and,  from  a  pigeon-hole  in 
the  bureau,  took  out  six  notes  of  five 
hundred  pounds  each,  on  Sir  Charles 
Raymonas  House.  That  made  three 
thousand  of  the  X3,700.  He  then 
got  out  his  banker's  book,  by  which 
he  tried  to  show  that  some  mne  hun- 
dred pounds  or  so  were  to  his  credit 
there ;  and  the  solicitor  said  it  seemed 
to  be  so.  But  he  owned,  previously, 
that  he  could  not  draw  for  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  of  this  stun.  A 
cheaue  was  then  filled  in  on  the 
Exchange  Banking  Company,  in  St. 
James's-street,  for  ;£500  (how  the 
unhappy  Doctor's  pen  must  have 
Quivered  as  he  wrote!);  and  then 
they  came  down  stairs  again  to  the 
parlour. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that 
a  strange  chance  of  deliverance  was 
purposely  offered  to  him — ^for  when 
they  were  at  the  bureau,  Mr.  Manley 
left  him  a  moment  alone.  The  bond 
was  on  the  table,  and  a  briffht  fire 
was  burning  in  the  grate.  When  Mr. 
Manley  returned,  the  bond  was  there 
still.  A  foolish  presumption  of  the 
Doctor's  conscious  innocence  was 
afterwards  based  on  this  forbearance : 
but  those  at  all  familiar  with  criminal 
cases,  will  set  it  down  to  be  ignorance, 
or  want  of  thought ;  or,  perhaps,  to 
hesitation  of  a  weak  mind  at  so  bold 
and  dangerous  a  step. 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  done  in  great  agitation.  The 
broker,  whose  position  was  almost  aa 
critical,  hurriedly  drew  a  cheque  on 
his  own  bankers,  for  one  hundred 
pounds— the  commission  he  had  re- 
ceived.   That  left  just  six  hundred 
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|>oiuids  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
only  thing  now  was  to  see  Lord  Ches- 
terneld— report  to  him  this  partial 
restitution — and  hear  his  determina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  the  ofl&cers  and  the 
unhappy  Doctor  were  to  retire  to  the 
York  coffee-housa  in  St  James's- 
square,  and  await  their  return.  After, 
no  doubt,  a  sickening  interval  of  sus- 
pense, the  solicitor  appeared  asain 
with  Fletcher  the  lender,  and  a  Mr. 
Corry,  Lord  Chesterfield  s  confiden- 
tial solicitor.  A  private  room  was 
ordered  up  stairs,  to  which  they  all 
removed. 

Dr.  Dodd  was  then  asked  if  he 
could  give  reasonable  security  for 
the  balance  1  He  answered,  "  Very 
readily ;"  that  he  was  willing  to  give 
any  in  the  world.  It  was  proposed, 
that  he  should  execute  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  confess  judgment  upon 
his  goods  andfumiture,  wldch,  though 
already  under  a  distre^  and  execu- 
tion, were  valuable  enough  to  meet 
this  claim  also.  This  document  was 
drawn  out  on  the  spot— attested  by 
Corry  and  Manley.  Then  the  Doctor 
said,  he  thought  he  could  draw  for  a 
fjouple  of  hunored  more  on  his  banker. 
"  If  you  can."  said  the  solicitor,  "  it 
will  be  much  better ;"  and  this  re- 
duced the  judgment  to  £400,  only. 
Things,  therefore,  were  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  a^justeo.  There  was  hope 
for  the  wretched  Doctor.  The  thing 
would  be  accommodated.  It  was  too 
late  that  night  to  set  him  free  from 
the  oflScers ;  but  to-morrow  that  could 
be  all  arranged.  Meanwhile,  an  agi- 
tating, fluttering  day  was  over. 

All  seemed  to  have  behaved  with 
great  consideration  in  this  unhappy 
affair,  and  to  have  tried  to  help  off 
Doctor  Dodd  in  every  way  they 
could ;  and  he  went  to  bed  that  night 
relieved  by  the  assurance  that  no  mr- 
ther  steps  would  be  taken  against 
hiuL 

VI. 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday. 
Lord  Chesterfield  came  down  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  at  the  banking-house  of  Sir 
Charles  Raymond;  and  a  message 
was  sent  over  to  the  Lord  Mayors, 
then  sitting,  to  know  when  he*  would 
be  willing  to  receive  them.  The 
anjswer  brought  back  was,  that  the 
prisoner  was   then  actually  before 


him.  They  hurried  over.  But  the  Lord 
Mayor  insisted  on  going  into  the  cajse. 
Indeed,  all  parties  seem  to  have  been 
under  some  strange  misapprehenaioos 
about  the  powers  of  magistrates  and 
prosecutors,  and  to  have  forgotten 
that  compounding  a  felony  is  a  aerions 
offence  against  British  law.  Once 
the  process  of  law  has  been  put  in 
motion,  it  is  almost  imDossiole,  or 
requires  infinite  skill  and  something 
like  collusion  in  the  authorities,  to 
check  it  The  charge  was  entered: 
bothMr.  Manley  and  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  to  give  their  evidence ;  and  both 
were  bound  over  to  prosecute.  This 
must  have  come  like  a  thunderbdt 
on  the  wretched  prisoner,  who  had 
considered  his  escape  all  but  secure ; 
and  he  made  an  a^tated,  incoherent 
protest  to  the  magistrate. 

"  I  cannot  teU  what  to  say  in  wcli  a 
situation,  I  had  no  intention  to  defraud 
Lord  Chesterfield.  I  hope  his  tordtfaip 
wiU  consider  my  case.  ...  I  meant 
it  as  a  temporary  resource.  I  have  made 
satisfaction  and  I  hope  it  will  be  considered. 
.  .  .  Lord  Chesterfield  has  certamly 
some  love  towards  me.  He  know:*  I  lore 
him.  He  knows  I  revere  his  honour  as  dear 
as  my  honour.  I  hope  he  will  accord  to  me 
the  mercy  that  is  in  his  heart,  and  show 
clemency  to  me.  There  is  nobody  wbbct 
to  prosecute.  Pray,  my  Lord  lUyor,  con- 
aid^  this  and  discharge  me.** 

There  is  something  wild  and  vay 
piteous  in  this  appeal.  It  could  bring 
no  fruit,  as  Mr.  Manley  could  have 
told  him.  His  friends  were  power- 
less—mere instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  law.  And  on  that  Saturday 
morning,  the  well-known  Doctw 
Dodd,  the  fashionable  preacher,  waa 
committed  to  take  his  trIaL  All 
London  read  it  in  their  evening  paper, 
and  there  was  no  sermon  in  &dford- 
street  that  night 

VII. 

This  was  the  eighth  of  February. 
The  Old  Bailey  sessions  were  on  the 
22nd — an  interval  of  only  a  fortnight 
How  the  business  was  talked  over, 
wondered  at  and  oven  relished,  may 
be  conceivea,  when  we  think  what 
a  season  of  nine  days  wonder  it  was. 
It  was  onlv  the  beginning  of  tJie 
wretched  clergyman's  agony,  as  it 
might  be  called.  For  no  one  was 
ever  to  atone  so  terribly  for  such  % 
transgression. 
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He  was  committed  to  the  "  comp- 
ter/' to  await  his  trial,  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  who  committed 
him  was  Sir  John  Halifax.  But,  all 
through,  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  rules 
were  stretched  almost  unwarrantably 
in  his  favour.  He  had  friends  in  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  among  the  al- 
dermen, and  the  prosecution  having 
obtamed  an  order  to  bring  up  Robin- 
son, the  broker,  who  haS  been  also 
copMnitted  with  Doctor  Dodd,  and 
this  being  obtained  irregularly  from 
Bome  inferior  clerk  of  the  court,  the 
superior  members  interfered,  and  had 
it  cancelled.  Much  confusion  and 
argument  was  brought  about  by  this 
step ;  and  one  of  the  Judges,  at  the 
trial,  alluded  in  strong  language  to. 
what  he  called,  "the"  improper  lenitjr* 
that  had  been  shown  the  prisoner, 
in  putting  him  on  a  different  footing 
from  his  tellows.  For  it  seems  that 
with  a  view  of  sparing  him,  he  had 
not  been  brought  up  six  days  before 
the  sessions,  as  the  ordinary  accused 
had  been. 

The  Grand  Jury  found  the  bills,  at 
Hick's  Hall,  "before  me,"  says  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  with  great  compla- 
cency. 

Saturday,  the  2nd  February,  came 
round,  and  Doctor  Dodd  was  placed 
at  the  bar.  The  Judges  who  were  to 
try  him  were,  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  Mr. 
Justices  Peryn  and  Gould.  For  the 
Crown,  appeared  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Davenport.  For  the  prisoner, 
Cowper,  Buller,  and  Howarth  ;  the 
two  first  of  whom  were  to  be  judges 
later.  The  popular  preacher  was  not 
likely  to  want  the  best  assistance 
that  money  could  procure.  They 
must  have  felt,  however,  that  it  was 
a  desperate  case,  and  they  could 
rely  but  on  the  feeling  of  the  jury, 
and  on  a  preliminarv  objection.  When 
the  prisoner  was  being  indicted,  he 
begged  leave  to  read  a  paper,  and  the 
severity  of  those  days  not  allowing 
the  accused  the  benefit  of  a  speech 
from  his  counsel,  and  even  forcing 
him  to  open  matter  of  legal  objection 
himself,  Dr.  Dodd  proceeded  to  say, 
that  as  Robinson's  name  was  on  the 
back  of  the  bill  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  as  his  testimony  had  been 
placed  before  thera  by  surreptitious 
means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  order 
of  the  Court,  he  was  advised^  the 
indictment  could  not  be  sustained ; 


and  thereupon  his  counsel  proceeded 
to  ai^gue  the  legal  question. 

It  was,  what  might  be  called,  a 
"  nice  point,"  and  on  account  of  the 
greater  indulgence  extended  to  pri- 
soners in  the  construction  of  cri- 
minal doubts,  might  seem  to  offer  a 
fair  chance  ;  and  a  very  spirited 
argument  followed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
strained  every  nerve  to  carry  this 
point.  Lord  Hale,  and  many  other 
authorities  were  ciuoted  ;  and  it  did 
seem  founded  in  iustice  that  the  pri- 
soner should  not  be  affected  by  a  wit- 
ness who  was  himself  open  to  the  same 
charge,  and  whose  evidence,  as  it 
was  illegally  obtained,  should  prac- 
tically be  assumed  not  to  have  oeen 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  and  therefore 
not  before  the  present  court.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, on  the  other  side,  in  a  calm 
and  logical  argument  disposed  of  the 
objection  ;  declared  that  it  was  "  per- 
fectly new"  to  him ;  that  it  was  no 
concern  of  the  Court  what  endence 
was  before  the  Grand  Jury,  or  how  it 
came  to  them  ;  neither  were  they 
to  weigh  its  legality  or  illegality  ; 
but  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  the 
bill  was  found. 

The  Judges  inclined  to  this  view, 
but  offered  the  Crown  to  let  them 
prefer  a  new  indictment,  or  else  ^ 
on  with  the  present  one  at  their 
peril,  and  have  "the  point  saved" 
for  tne  opinion  of  the  Judges.  By 
this  latter  course,  even  if  the  pn- 
soner  was  found  guilty,  and  the 
Judges  decided  with  him,  he  never 
could  be  indicted  on  the  same  charge 
again— so  there  was  a  good  deal  of  risk 
in  adopting  it ;  but  so  confident  were 
the  Crown  in  this  view  of  the  law, 
that  they  elected  to  take  the  chance. 

It  has  been  mentioned  how  he  had 
managed  to  attach  the  "  city  people" 
to  him.     It  was  not  thereifore  sur- 

E rising  when,  after  the  argument 
ad  closed.  Alderman  Woolridge 
stood  up;  and  in  a  warm  and  excit^ 
speech,  m  which  we  almost  hear  his 
voice  trembling,  spoke  of  the  pro- 
ceeding as  "an  order  wickedly,  fraud- 
ulently, and  maliciously  obtained," 
and  perhaps  by  something  worse 
than  all  these  epithets.  "  It  strikes 
me  with  astonishment,"  the  Alder- 
man went  on ;  "I  know  nothing  of 
the  law ;  I  speak  from  what  I  feel 
in  my  own  heart  I  say,  if  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  is   convicted   by  , 
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means  of  this  order  being  surrepti- 
tiously obtained,  1  vmuld  not  stand 
in  the  clerics  place  for  allit  is  worth  I 
I  say  let  him  hold  up  his  hand  and 
say  whether  he  does  not  think  the 
blood  of  the  man  ai  the  bar  toUl 
not  fall  upon  his  head  /"  This  strange 
burst  signifies  something  more  than 
mere  displeasure  at  an  irregularity  in 
the  court,  and  shows  how  excited 
men's  minds  were  about  the  unhappy 
Doctor's  case.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  these  remarks,  and  the  trial  went 
on. 

The  Doctor  was  accordingly  in- 
dicted in  eight  counts,  framed  with 
the  usual  ingenious  variations,  so  as 
to  cover  every  degree  of  moral  delin- 
quencv  comprised  in  the  ofifence. 
Mansneld  stated  the  case  in  a  calm 
and  temi)erate  discourse,  opening  his 
speech  with  an  allusion  to  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  it  had  been  a  subject 
of  conversation  for  the  past  tort- 
night,  and  exhorting  the  juiy  to  dis- 
miss all  rumours  from  their  minds. 
Witnesses  were  then  called,  whose 
testimony,  dovetailed  together,  make 
up  the  story  of  the  fraud  I  have 
given.  There  were  some  singular 
violations  of  the  law  of  evidence 
tolerated  by  the  Judges.  For  in- 
stance^ the  whole  of  the  Doctor's 
behaviour,  speeches,  and  confession, 
and  admissions,  on  and  after  his  ar- 
rest, when  no  caution  had  been  given 
to  him,  were  received.  So,  too,  Mr. 
Manley,  tiie  solicitor,  was  allowed 
to  tell  all  that  passed  between  him 
and  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  he 
called  on  him  with  the  Ikurl's  remarks 
and  denial  of  the  bond.  And  when 
this  was  faintly  and  doubtingly  ob- 
jected to  by  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
the  Judge  remarked,  "Surely  we^ 
have  onlv  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield*' 
himself,'  as  though  it  was  to  save 
time. 

Presently  the  Earl  was  placed  in 
the  witness-box,  amid  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  court,  for  the  relation  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  patron  was  well 
known,  and  to  the  great  agitation  of 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock. 

'•  O,  that  etenud  night,"* 

He  wrote  from  his  cell— 

"  Had  in  that  moment  Bcreoied  me  from 
myselff 
My  Stanhope  to  behold !" 

But   his  evidence  was  dedsive. 


Everything  was  only  too  clear.  The 
case  for  tlie  prosecution  closed,  and 
then  Mr.  Justice  Peryn  said,  **  Now, 
Doctor  Dodd,  this  is  the  time  for  yon 
to  make  your  defence  to  what  the 
witnesses  have  said.'*  And  Doctor 
Dodd  then  spoke  his  defence— a  very 
pathetic  and  moving  address,  but 
which  was  yet  no  defence.  He  said  he 
was  advised  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment **  runs  per|)etually  in  that  style 
— with  an  intention  to  defraud^'*  but 
that  in  his  mind  there  could  have 
been  none  such,  for  he  had  restored 
and  meant  to  restore  what  he  had 
taken.  He  had  made  a  perfect  and 
amplerestitution.  "I leave it,my Lords, 
to  you,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  to 
consider,  if  an  unhappy  man  does 
transgress,  what  can  Ghod  and  man 
desire  morel"  He  then  added,  that 
he  had  been  '*  pursued  with  tiie  most 
oppressive  cruelty,  prosecute  after 
the  most  express  engagement,  after 
the  most  delusive  and  soothinfr  ar- 
aumenU^*  (a  curious  expression)  "from 
Mr.  Manley."  Death,  he  owneil, 
would  be  the  most  pleasant  of  ail 
blessings  after  this  place.  But  he 
would  be  glad  to  live  for  the  sake  <^ 
his  wife  who,  for  twenty-seven  years, 
had  been  "an  unparalleled exmmphs 
of  conjugal  affection  to  me,  and 
whose  behaviour  in  this  crisis  wrmld 
draw  tears  of  approbation  firom  the 
most  inhuman.''  He  then  nr^Bd 
that  his  creditors  would  suffer  crueUy 
byhisdeath.  All  of  which  were  idle 
topics,  and  could  have  no  effect  with 
men  who  consider  their  oath,  and 
the  stem  du^  cast  upon  them  hy 
that  oath.  So  indeed  the  Judge 
hinted,  who  owned  that  this  had  been 
"a  very  pathetic  address."  But  he 
could  scarcely  pass  by  the  weaknees 
of  the  Doctor's  defenoe.  As  to  his 
having  no  intention  to  defraud,  and 
a  purpose  to  make  restitution,  he 
very  gently  pointed  out  that  if  ex- 
cesses of  sucn  a  kind  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  a  defenoe  for 
criminals  of  every  kind  and  de^jee — 
for  how  could  the  law  take  notice  of 
what  was  passing  in  their  minds.  He 
could  scarcely  answer  for  himself 
that  he  would  have  restored  the  sum. 
To  which  the  Judge  might  have 
added  that  the  restitution  on  which 
the  prisoner  leant  so  much  was 
after  his  arrest — a  step  which  we 
may  be  sure  any  detected  crimhud 
would  «l«dj|^^teke^(^^to  help 
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him.  We  might  add,  toj,  as  to  the 
point  of  intention  supposed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  that  to  certain  acta 
the  law  presumes  a  certain  natural 
intention  ;  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  this  getting  money  by 
the  use  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  name 
was  not  a  fraud. 

At  the  close  of  the  charge,  an  in- 
genious "point"  was  made  by  the 
Srisoner's  counsel.  These  were  the 
ays  when  "  a  flaw  "  in  the  indict- 
ment was  fatal  If  the  prisoner  was 
accused  of  an  offence  ever  so  little 
differing  from  the  one  proved,  he 
escaped.  Now,  the  indictment  can 
be  amended  on  the  spot.  It  was  laid 
in  the  charge  that  he  had  forged  an 
instrument  for  seveji  hundred  pounds 
annuity ;  but  the  bond  produced  to 
support  that  charge  had  the  word 
seven  all  blotted,  so  as  to  be  illegible. 
The  proof  and  the  charge  did  not 
therefore  correspond.  It  was  ingeni- 
ous; and  the  Judge  admitted  its  force, 
but  neutralized  it  by  telling  the  jury 
it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether 
the  blotted  word  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent seven. 

They  retired.  They  were  only  ten 
minutes  away.  In  a  broken  voice  (it 
was  said  "  weeping"),  they  brought 
in  their  verdict-" Guilty!"  The 
court  resounded  with  sobs,  and  his 
weeping  friends  gathered  aoout  him. 
A  memorial  for  mercy  was  drawn  up 
by  the  jury,  and  signed. 

vin. 

He  was  removed  that  very  night  to 
Newgate.  He  had  actually  passed 
through  those  grim,  vault-like  crypts, 
which  only  yesterday  were  traversed 
by  the  miserable  "  Flowery  Land" 
pirates.  Then  set  in  for  him  that 
miserable  season,  which  might  be  al- 
most called  an  Agony ;  and  which,  by 
*n  unhappy  complication,  became 
^Uy  worse  than  ten  thousand 
deaths. 

Curious  to  sayj  he  had  visited  New- 
gate to  attend  prisoners ;  and  his  wife, 
with  that  untiring  affection  which  no 
jegleet  could  wear  out,  had  always 
heen  careful  to  furnish  him  with  "  an- 


tidotes preventive,"  as  he  called  them, 
against  the  terrible  contagion  of  the 
dreadful  place. 

Newgate  was  then  very  much  in 
the  state  of  the  prison  to  which  the 
good  Doctor  Primrose  was  consigned. 
It  was  an  abomination,  and  one  of 
the  plague-spots  of  the  land,  though 
Mr.  James  Hanway  was  even  then 
trying  to  bring  about  some  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  prisoners. 
But  as  criminal  life  was  then  held  so 
cheap,  it  was  only  natural  that  what 
ministered  to  the  support  of  his  life 
should  be  equally  disregarded.*  In 
all  the  agitation  of  this  terrible 
change,  with  deatli  hanging  over  his 
head,  and  liis  wife  just  toni  from  Ins 
arms  as  tlie  hour  for  locking  up  drew 
near,  on  the  second  night  of  nis  ar- 
rival—a Sunday— how  will  it  be  sup- 
posed the  prisoner  spent  his  hours? 
In  writing  vapid,  stilted,  unprofitable 
blunk  verse — the  mass  of  weak,  vain, 
illjudged  lines  that  go  to  make  up 
"  The  Prison  Thoughts"— a  task  he 
continued  steadily  for  five  weeks.  The 
vices  that  shipwrecked  him  leavens 
the  whole  of  this  production — vanity 
and  theatrical  effect.  The  cantos  are 
labelled  The  Trial,  The  Retrospect, 
&c. ;  and  every  line  furnishes  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  some  personal  re- 
ference to  his  private  glories.  There 
are  notes  that  show  off  his  erudi- 
tion; references — "See  my  Com- 
mentary;" allusions  to  "MyTully^" 
to  theatres,  pictures,  travels  m 
France,  deceased  comedians — inter- 
rupted every  moment  with  unworthy 
appeals  for  mercy,  whining  Jeremiads 
over  his  fate,  and  the  exaggerated 
self-laudation  of  ostentatious  peni- 
tence and  complacent  conversion. 
These  "  Prison  Thoughts"  are  a  sure 
index  of  that  "  unsoundness"  which 
may  be  traced  all  through  the  pattern 
of  his  life,  and  which  threw  off,  even 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  those  wild 
flashy  lights,  which  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  sincere,  steady  repent- 
ance. All  through,  he  harps  on  what 
he  calls  his  "  foes  "  and  his  "  perse- 
cutors"— as  though,  indeed,  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  some  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Akerman  was  the  governor— a 


*  I  find  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  hiilk  upon  the  Thames,  packed  with  prisoners, 
tl»o  working  of  which  as  an  experiment  was  regarded  with  great  cariosity.  It  was 
announced  that  some  sixty  had  died,  but  stiU  it  was  considered  most  satisfactorA-  as  an 
experiment. 
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kind  and  benevolent  official — who, 
from  the  day  of  his  incarceration, 
seems  to  have  given  every  indulgence. 
He  was  allowed  a  large,  comfortable 
room,  carpeted,  and  a  fire,  which 
faced,  the  door.  He  had  books,  and 
indeed  eveiything  he  desired.  But 
nothing  could  shut  out  the  grim  and 
terrible  as.sociations  of  the  place. 
Through  the  walls,  the  horrid  riot, 
the  awful  saturnalia,  arising  from  the 
promiscuous  herding  together  of  pri- 
soners of  every  shade  of  crime,  came 
to  his  ears.  He  began  his  "  Prison 
Thoughts"  at  eight  o'clock—"  thehour 
when  they  lock  up  this  dismal  place ; " 
and  then,  and  e\'eii  up  to  midnight, 
was  shocked  and  appalled  by  "  the 
din  of  rough  voices  shrieking  impre- 
cations, roaring  bursts  of  loud  ob- 
streperous laughter,  and  strange  choirs 
of  gutturals,**  which  were  heard  even 
at  midnight.  The  more  hardened 
criminals  nad  a  habit  of  clanking  their 
chains,  as  if  in  wanton  defiance  of  au- 
thority. In  short,  it  was  a  terrible 
medley  of  horrible  sounds,  dreadful 
to  a  sensitive  mind.  More  chilling 
still,  was  the  booming  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's bell,  close  by.  which,  "  by  long 
and  pious  custom,  was  tolled  the 
night  before  an  execution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  to  criminals  that 
their  end  was  near;  and  as  Monday 
was  execution-day,  this  lugubrious 
memento  was  heard  nearly  eveiy 
Sunday  night  It  seemed  doubtful  if 
he  was  in  real  danger  after  all.  Great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  law 
point  Still,  exertions  were  being 
made  outside  —  faint,  however,  as 
comp{u:ed  with  the  exertions  to  be 
made  later.  Petiticms  were  signed. 
Nearly  three  months  passed  over,  and 
it  came  to  the  18th  M!ay,  when  eleven 
of  the  Judges— the  Chief-Justice  De 
Grey  being  absent — met  at  their 
chambers  in  Sergeants'-Inn,  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  Kobinson^s 
evidence.  They  were  imanimous  in 
holding  that  it  was  legally  admitted. 
The  ground  was  fast  shpping  from 
beneath  him.  It  shows  how  deep  the 
interest  was  in  the  matter,  that  on 
that  very  same  day  a  Privy-Council 
was  held  at  St  James's,  at  which 
Lords  Mansfield,  North,  Hertford, 
Hillsborough,  Carlisle,  and  others, 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted, 


where  they  debated  upwards  of  an 
hour  on  the  propriety  of  suffering  the 
law  to  take  its  course.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  Lord  Mansfield 
formed  a  harsh  and  adverse  opinion 
from  the  very  outset    This  was  the 

Eopular  belief;  and  it  is  confirmed 
y  a  bitter  newspaper  remark,  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  which  shows 
him  taking  then  a  strong^  line  of  se- 
verity to  the  wretched  prisoners  who 
were  rotting  away  in  the  Thames 
Hulks.*  To  the  same  Privy-Council, 
Lord  Weymouth  was  seen  to  go  in. 
carrying  "  a  bundle  of  petitions; 
but  no  decision  was  arrived  at 

Now  began  the  agitation  outside. 
From  this  time  forth,  he  was  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Dodd,"  everywhere,  in  conversations 
as  well  as  in  newspapers — a  title,  Sir 
J.  Hawkins  remarks,  in  one  of  his 
very  few  iust  observations,  whidi 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  send 
abroad  a  false  idea  of  his  situation, 
as  though  lie  had  been  altogether  the 
victim  of  circumstances.  The  name 
filled  the  air.  He  was  the  universal 
subject  in  club,  cofiee-house,  and 
drawing-i-oom.  It  was  mentioned 
with  commiseration;  yet  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  following  story  as  traeL 
it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  he  could 
have  been  in  a  frame  of  mind  suitable 
to  entertain  a  project  of  the  kind  I 
am  now  about  to  mention ;  but  the 
authority  seems  too  satisfactory  to 
reject  the  story. 

The  very  day  after  the  conviction, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Woodfall,  the  weU- 
known  printer  of  llU  Morning 
Chronicl€y  received  a  note  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  begging  that  he  would  c^ 
upon  him.  He  was  a  little  distressed 
at  the  notion ;  but,  being  a  person  of 
humanity,  hastened  at  once  to  the 
prison.  On  being  shown  in,  he  b^an 
with  some  commonplaces  of  sympa- 
thy and  commiseration;  but  to  nis 
surprise  the  Doctor  interposed,  and 
said  composedly,  "  that  this  was  not 
the  business  on  which  he  had  sent 
for  him ; "  that  he  had  heard  that  bk 
newspaper  naturally  brought  him  in 
contact  with  managers  and  players ; 
and  that  he  thought  of  somethingl>y 
which  he  could  serve  him.  The 
printer  immediately  "offered  his  ci- 
vilities.*' The  Doctor  then  pulled  out 
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aplftv!  It  was  "Sir  Roger  deCoverley" 
aud  based  ou  the  story  in  The  Spec- 
tator: had  been  begun  long  before, 
and  had  been  finished  in  the  gaol.  He 
begged  of  the  printer  to  receive  it, 
aud  to  use  his  interest  with  the  ma- 
nagers to  get  it  brought  forward. 
Much  relieved  at  this  ousiness-like 
proposal,  the  printer  agreed  with 
aUfrity,  and  took  it  away  >vith  him. 
He,  later,  suggested  a  few  alterations, 
which  were  adopted;  and  actually 
corresponded  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject until  a  week  before  his  execu- 
tion. The  comedy  was  said,  many 
fears  ago,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
[arris,  of  Covent-Garden  celebrity.* 

IX. 

But  now  another  actor  was  to  step 
upon  the  stage,  and  a  grand  massive 
nature  to  stand  beside  that  miserable 
shrinking  figure,  ovei*shadow  it,  and 
lift  it  into  something  like  dignity. 
But  for  the  brave,  honest,  manly,  and 
even  chivalrous  countenance  of  John- 
son, the  last  scenes  of  the  last  days 
of  the  miserable  man  would  have  lost 
even  that  decent  semblance  of  pa- 
thetic interest  which  seems  to  hang 
about  it,  had  not  the  ''grand  old 
Samuel"  so  resolutely,  so  earnestly, 
and  so  unselfishly,  too — for  his  inter- 
ference scarcely  brought  him  credit — 
lent  him  his  strong  arm.  Of  all 
Johnson's  many  acts  of  true  Chris- 
tian behaviour,  I  know  none  we  can 
look  to  which  shows  him  so  noble  as 
this  aid  to  the  doomed  parson. 

£[awkin8  said  they  had  never  met ; 
but  this  was  incorrect  Johnson  re- 
collected having  been  once  in  his  com- 
pany, and  relished  him  as  little  as  he 
did  "the  man  Sterne."  The  two 
natures  were  indeed  as  unlikely  to 
mix  as  oil  and  water.  Johnson  shrank 
from  the  flash  and  tinsel  of  the  ec- 
desiastical  macaroni  Johnson  did 
not  well  recollect  the  occasion,  but 
be  made  a  very  great  impression  on 
Dodd,  who,  the  very  next  day,  sent  a 
perfect  photograph  of  the  "great 
moralist  to  his  friend  Parkfaurst — 
the  same  who  had  been  so  impressed 
after  dinner  by  Dodd's  soliloquy 
upon  divine  things. 

**  I  spent  yesterday  afternoon,"  he  wrote, 


"  with  JohusoD,  the  celebrated  author  of 
The  Rambler^  who  is  of  all  others  the  oddest 
and  most  peculiar  fellow  1  ever  saw.  He 
is  six  feet  high,  has  a  violent  convulsion  in 
his  head,  and  his  eyes  are  distorted.  He 
speaks  roughly  and  loud,  listens  to  no  man's 
opinion — thoroughly  pertinacious  of  his  own. 
Good  bcnse  tiows  from  him  in  all  he  utters, 
and  he  seems  possessed  of  a  prodigious  fund 
of  knowledge,  which  he  is  not  at  all  reserved 
of  communicating;  but  in  a  manner  so  ob- 
stinate, ungenteel,  and  boorish,  as  renders  it 
disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory." 

He  had  even  tried  secretly  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Literary  Club;  but 
the  overture  was  not  very  warmly 
received,  so  it  fell  to  the  ground.  He. 
now  thought  of  that  powerful  pen, 
juid  that  weighty  moral  influence, 
aud  tried  to  secure  its  aid.  One 
morning,  Allen,  Johnson's  landlord  in 
Bolt  Court— a  warm  friend  of  Dodd's 
— came  with  a  letter  from  a  per- 
son whom  Johnson  did  not  know 
—the  Countess  of  Harrington.  Dodd 
possibly  knew  of  Johnson's  preju- 
dices against  him,  and  had  secured 
this  intercessor.  Johnson  read  it, 
walking  up  and  down,  "  with  much 
agitation,"  and  then  said^  "  I  will  do 
what  I  can."  Never  did  that  pro- 
mise— often  one  merely  of  course — 
receive  so  large  and  generous  a  mea- 
sure of  performance.  He  set  himself 
to  the  labour  at  once. 

The  Old  Bailey  sessions  were  now 
at  hand,  and  on  the  26lJi  May  he  was 
brought  up  to  receive  sentence  ;  and 
being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why 
it  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he 
delivered  what  was  called  "an  ani- 
mated and  pathetic  address,"  written 
for  him  by  the  manly  hand  of  his  new 
friend.  It  merely  touched,  very  light- 
ly and  judiciously,  on  the  merits  of  a 
past  life — on  the  sudden  fall — ^and 
moderately  took  credit  for  thirty 
vears  passed  in  charity.  Can  we  not 
hear  the  voice  of  Johnson  in  this  pas- 
sage 1— 

"  I  havefallenfrom  reputation  which  ought 
to  have  made  me  cautious ;  and  from  a  fortune 
which  ought  to  have  given  me  content.  1 
am  sunk  at  once  into  poverty  and  scorn ; 
my  name  and  my  crime  fill  the  ballads — 
the  sport  of  the  thoughtless,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  wicked." 

It  was  truly  Johnsonian  to  say 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  "finally  fraud- 


Thls  history  will  be  found  in  Cooke's  life  of  Foote. 
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ulent,**  which  expressed  in  two  words 
all  the  refinements  and  excuses  about 
meaning  to  restore  the  money.  And 
with  this  pathetic  close  it  ended  :— 

"  Let  not  a  little  time  be  denied  roe,  in 
'which  I  maj  by  meditation  and  contrition, 
be  prepared  to  stand  at  the  tribunal  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  support  the  presence  of  that 
Judge  who  shall  distribute  to  all  according 
to  their  works,  who  will  receive  to  pardon 
the  repenting  sinner,  and  from  whom  the 
merciful  shall  obtain  mercy. 

"  For  these  reasons,  amidst  shame  and 
misery,  I  yet  wish  to  live ;  and  most  hum- 
bly entreat  that  T  may  be  recommended  by 
your  lordsliip  to  the  clemency  of  his  Ma- 
jeety." 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  these 
studied  periods  of  weighty  English 
would  nave  been  as  effective  for 
an  audience,  as  the  agitated,  un- 
prepared address  fresh  from  Dodd's 
own  heart.  But  Johnson  wisely  saw 
that  tdl  was  dependent  on  argument  ; 
and  there  is  real  skill  all  through  these 
papers,  in  the  way  the  very  delicate 
topics  are  put.  Of  those  ballads, 
which  were  hoarsely  chanted  in  the 
open  street,  we  too  may  hear  a  snatch. 
Here  is  the  fashion  in  which  the  "Un- 
fortunate Dr.  Dodd"  was  sung  :— 


"  Come  let  us  all  pray  for  protection 

To  our  gracious  Heavenly  God, 
Lest  we  have  cause  for  deep  reflection. 

Like  the  unhappy  Doctor  Dodd ; 
Who  though  so  great,  so  fine  a  preacher, 

And  once  a  chaplain,  as  they  tell. 
This  reverend  and  learned  teadier. 

How  alas,  alas !  he  felL 


**  He  forged  the  bond,  it  was  purporting 

To  be  the  bond  of  a  noble  peer, 
Four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  it  men- 
tions, 

Which  Dr.  Dodd  received  were  clear. 
He  paid  the  broker  he  employed 

For  his  trouble,  without  doubt ; 
And  in  a  very  few  days  after. 

This  forgery  it  was  found  out 


"  His  yearly  income,  we  are  informed. 

Was  five  or  six  hundred  so  round. 
And  if  he  could  not  live  upon  it, 

How  must  a  curate  with  forty  poimd  ? 
But  pride  and  luxury  bring  ruin. 

And  to  the  greatest  misery, 
Now  this  was  Dr.  Dodd's  undoing. 

And  set  him  upon  forgery.*' 


UnfmiunaU  Doctor  Dodd, 


[April, 


For  this  assistance  he  wrote  Juhn- 
son  a  letter  of  fervent  gratitude.  He 
said  he  could  not  conceive  "my  ever 
dear  sir,"  the  use  that  speech  "on  the 
awful  day"  had  been  to  him  ;  "  I  ex- 
perience every  hour  some  good  effect 
from  it"  Johnson  was  busy,  tms 
composing  a  sermon  for  him — "  your 
kind  and  mtended  favour"  he  calls  it. 
"  I  am 'sure,  had  I  your  sentiment* 
constantly  to  deliver  for  them,  in  all 
their  mighty  force  Audpowernota  90ui 
could  be  lift  unconv^iecP'—tL  strain 
of  compliment  that  must  have  jarred 
on  Johnson.  He  winds  up  by  odling 
him  "  the  first  man  of  our  times." 

From  this  time  his  life  became,  as 
Walpole  put  it,  "  a  series  of  protracted 
horrors."  It  was  more  a  fluny  and 
a  feyer  than  a  life  ;  and  in  this  fever 
the  sands  of  life  were  fast  slipiHng 
away.  Nor  was  this  agitation  inside 
the  prison  only ;  the  whole  country 
was  m  a  ferment  Monster  petitioiiB 
were  presented  from  Tarioua  souroes. 

The  Methodists,  to  whom  be  was 
not  thought  to  be  partial,  took  up  his 
case  with  extraontinary  easemess ;  a 
petition  was  drawn  up  by  Johnson — 
^'  one  of  the  most  enei^etic  oomposi- 
tions  ever  seen,"  says  Hawkins ;  con- 
ceived in  a  tone  of  lowly  contritaon, 
praying  for  mercy  for  "  the  most  dis- 
tre^ed  and  wretched  of  yonr  Mijesty'a 
subjects,  William  DoddP 

The  petition  was  engrossed  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  parchment,  in  an  exqui- 
site specimen  of  calligraphy,  by 'Tom- 
kins,  of  Sermon-lane/'  one  of  the  most 
famous  penmen  that  ever  lived.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  Doctor's  cell, 
and  offered  these  charitable  services, 
such  as  thev  were.  The  heading  was 
a  miracle  of  flourishes  andscroll-woric 
He  even  tried  to  get  Richard  Wilson, 
the  i)ainter,  and  other  artasts,  to  deco- 
rate it  with  effigies  of  Mercy  and  Be- 
ncTolence,  thinking  that  this  would 
have  a  powerfrd  cfiect  on  the  ro^ 
mind,  it  was  then  taken  round :  sig- 
natures were  canvassed  for.  Afadiion- 
able  fencing  master  of  the  day, 
well  recollected  a  sort  of  deputation 
of  the  elder  Sheridan  and  the  Bev. 
Dudley  Bate,  going  round  to  all  the 
houses  in  Soho-square,  with  the  large 
roll  of  parchment,  and  inkhoms  at 
their  button  holes,  "  like  tax-gather- 
ers," as  indeed  Home  Tooke  told  than 
when  they  came  to  him.*    The  i 


*  Angelo's  Memoirs. 
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free-spoken  clergyman  said  to  them 
roughly — "  Indeed,  nciKbliour  Bate,  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well  that  you  and 
I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
business ;  three  such  persons  (i,e.y 
Dodd,  Tooke,  and  Bate)  will  not  be 
very  welcome  to  the  King." 

Mrs.  Dodd  found  her  way  to  John- 
son ;  got  this  petition,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, signed  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
by  the  jury  that  tried  him  ;  then  sent 
it  abroad — circulated  it  everywhere, 
and  in  a  very  short  space  it  was  signed 
by  some  23,U00  persons.  All  the  while 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
same  kev,  about  "the  unfortunate 
Doctor  Dodd,"  kept  up  the  excite- 
ment Johnson  himself  wrote  some 
editorial  remarks  in  one  journal,  in 
which  were  some  admirable  Rambler- 
like arguments,  the  strongest  of 
which  was,  "that  no  arbiter  of 
life  and  death  has  ever  been 
censored  for  granting  the  life  of  a 
criminal  to  honest  and  powerful  soli- 
citation." He  also  jjre|)ared  one  for 
Mrs.  Dodd,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  Queen.  Earl  Percy,  then  very 
popular  with  the  people,  was  got  to 
present  the  petition.  Another  peti- 
tion was  also  prepared  by  the  same 
hand,  to  be  sent  up  by  the  common 
council,  which,  however,  he  said  they 
had  "  mended.  These  repairs  which 
escaped  Boswell,  Mr.  Croker  succeed- 
ed in  discovering. 

On  Friday,  June  6,  was  witnessed  in 
the  chapel  of  Newgate  a  very  strange 
spectacle,  and  one  of  a  very  tragic 
significance.  The  convicts  were  all 
gathered  there ;  and  from  the  pulpit 
a  sermon  was  delivered  to  them  by  a 
clergyman  who  was  himself  a  convict 
— and  a  condemned  convict  It  must 
have  been  an  awful  and  deeply  im- 
pressive sight  And  indeed  we  can 
conceive  that  nothing  could  have 
niore  weight,  or  have  been  more  pro- 
fitable for  the  abandoned  miscellany 
of  convicts  about  him,  than  some 
earnest  words  addressed  to  them  from 
one  who  was  addressing  them,  as  it 
were,  half  way  out  of  his  grave.  A 
truly  sincere  penitent  would  have 
cafferly  seized  on  1 1 1 e  opportunity.  Bu  t 
It  looks  as  though  this  hapless  Dodd 
had  clutched  at  it  only  as  another 
possible  plank,  to  which  he  might 
cling,  and  get  to  shore.     Johnson 


was  made  to  write  the  sermon.  It 
was  then  carefully  altered,  prured, 
and  added  to,  in  Newgate— and  even 
furnished  with  notes  ;  for  it  was  in 
fact  to  be  preached,  not  to  the  miser- 
able convicts,  but  to  the  great  London 
congregation  outside.  All  this  looks 
like  some  of  the  old  theatricals  ;  but 
still,  in  dark,  desperate  straits,  it  is 
hard  to  deal  severely  with  him.* 
Very  shortly  "The  Convict's  Address 
to  his  Unhappy  Brethren"  (a  melo- 
dramatic title)  was  published,  and 
greedily  read. 

Great  hopes  were  now  begun  to  be 
entertained,  and  not  without  reason. 
At  times  his  fate  did  seem  to  rest  on, 
literally,  the  turn  of  a  card.  It  w.-is 
debated  many  times.  The  King^  could 
not  make  up  his  mind.  Walpole 
represents  Lord  Mansfield  as  playing 
a  most  malignant  part  It  was  art- 
fully put,  as  a  question  between  that 
dreadl'ul  and  dangerous  entity,  "  the 
people"  and  the  royal  power.  The 
people  were  growing  very  daring, 
and  this  looked  like  pressure.  It  was 
said  even  before  the  judges  had  given 
their  opinion,  he  had  declared  that 
the  law  shoiUd  be  carried  out 

It  has  been  popularly  said  that  the 
King  had  declared,  that  if  he  pardoned 
Dodd,  he  would  have  considered  that 
he  had  murdered  the  Perreaus — two 
forgers  who  had  been  executed  the 
year  before.  This  was  actually  im- 
puted to  Johnson,  which  was  improb- 
able on  the  face  of  it :  but  with  more 
likelihood  was  said  by  Hawkins  to 
have  appeared  in  a  newspaper.  By 
whoever  spoken  it  was  a  stupid  and 
illogical  consequence,  for  it  assumed 
that  the  cases  had  precisely  the  same 
shade  of  guilt 

It  had  now  come  to  June.  The 
exertions  were  being  redoubled  and 
made  with  almost  frantic  ardour.  In 
the  second  week  of  this  month  the 
Recorder  "made  his  report  to  His  Ma- 
jesty of  such  prisoners  as  were  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate 
— viz.  :  Doctor  William  Dodd  and 
Joseph  Harris."  It  is  a  horrible  tes- 
timony to  the  barbarous  code  of  the 
times,  that  Joseph  Harris's  offence 
was  the  robbing  of  a  stage  coach  pas- 
senger of  "  hao  half  guineas  and 
about  seven  sfnllinysJ^  But  no  one 
seems  to  have  ever  dreamt  of  inter- 


*  BosweH  gives  some  of  the  alterations  In  this  scrnion,  which  are  characteristic  enough* 
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ferin^  for  the  life  of  luckless  Joseph 
Hams. 

On  the  1 5th  of  June  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil assembled,  and  deliberated  for  the 
last  time  on  the  case  of  the  several 
prisoners.  A  final  decision  was  at 
last  arrived  at ;  and  it  was  to  be  read 
in  the  London  papers  of  that  evening 
that  a  warrant  nad  been  made  out  for 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd,  on  Friday 
the  27th.  This  announcement  only 
induced  more  desperate  exertions. 

Johnson  had  done  all  he  could,  but 
there  was  more  required  from  him. 
It  was  Sunday,  June  the  22nd.  and  the 
terrible  day,  fixed  for  Friday,  waa 
drawing  on  rapidly.  Johnson  had 
gone  down  to  Streatham,  and  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Thrale  pew  of  the  little 
church  of  that  place,  his  mind  per- 
haps wandering  away  to  the  miser- 
able prisoner  up  in  London — when  a 
letter  was  hurriedly  brought  in  to  him, 
during  the  service,  which  he  read  as 
humedly,  and  then  left  the  church. 
He  said  afterwards  humbly,  that  he 
trusted  that  he  should  be  forgiven,  if 
he  for  once  deserted  the  service  of 
Grod  for  that  of  man.  It  would  be 
only  a  Pharisee  indeed  that  could 
bring  him  to  task  for  such  a  dereliction. 

The  letter  was  an  agitated  letter, 
written  that  very  morning  by  the 
miserable  prisoher,  and  sent  down  by 
express  to  Johnson.  It  is  in  a  tone 
of  prostration— almost  of  despair. 
"  If  his  Mjyesty,"  it  said,  piteously, 
"  could  be  moved  to  spare  me  and  my 
family  the  horrors  and  ignominy  of 
a  public  death,  which  the  public  itself 
is  solicitous  to  wave,  and  to  grant  me 
in  some  distant,  silent  comer  of  the 
fflobe,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  penitence  and  prayer,  I  would 
bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 
Johnson  went  home,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  King— a  well-written  docu- 
ment ;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  fatally 
betraying  the  hand  that  wrote,  and 
the  head  that  dictated.  It  ended  in 
the  same  sentiments  with  which  Dodd 
had  written  to  Johnson,  only  Johnson 
put  "  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  a  forei^  coimtry,"  instead 
of  that,  "  sUerUy  distant  comer  of  the 
globe."  After  all,  a  simple  letter 
from  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
more  efiicacious  than  this  vicarious 
entreaty.  But  with  this  letter  he 
sent  a  wholesome  caution,  which  yet 
reflects  his  honest  sympathy,  and 
goodness  of  heart. 


**  Sir, — I  must  seriously  enjoin  you  not 
to  let  it  be  at  all  known  that  I  have  writ- 
ten this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to 
Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  wiffh  it  success.  But  do 
not  indulge  hope.     Tell  nobody." 

He  had  interpreted  traly  and  saga- 
ciously the  little  signs  of  mercy. 

But  this  trae  and  manful  ally  went 
yet  farther.  We  know  him  to  have 
been  full  of  a  roueh,  sturdy  pride, 
which  made  him  always  disinclinea 
to  ask  personal  favours,  especially 
where  a  poor  chance  of  success  would 
bring  with  it  the  mortification  of  a 
refusal  But  he  did  not  scmple  to 
sacrifice  all  personal  feelings.  He 
actually  brought  himself  to  write  an 
application,  in  his  own  name,  and 
signed  with  the  well-known  "Sajl 
Johnson,"  to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  then 
Secretary-at-War,  begging  his  inter- 
position— a  very  short  letter,  but  a 
very  close  and  admirable  letter,  in 
which  he  urged  the  topics  he  had 
put  forward  in  the  newspaper  article ; 
and  it  will  be  seen,  by  a  single  dra- 
matic exjiression,  how  forcioly  he 
could  put  it.  One  motive  he  urged 
was,  that  he  was  "  the  first  clergyman 
of  our  church  who  has  suffered  pub- 
lic execution  for  immorality ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  for  the  interest  of  religion,  to 
bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity 
of  perpetual  exile  than  to  expose  him 
in  a  cart,  and  on  the  gallows,  to  all 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  enemies  to 
the  clergy."  This  was  well  put,  iu 
days  when  the  cry  was,  that  there 
were  many  such  enemies  abroad. 
And  he  added  to  it  another  wei^tr 
motive.  "  Supreme  power,"  he  said, 
*'  has  in  all  ages  paia  some  attention 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  be 
heard  when  it  calls  out  for  mercy. 
There  is  now  a  very  qeneral  desire 
that  Dodd^s  life  should  he  q>ared. 
More  is  not  wished;  and,  perhaps^ 
this  is  not  too  much  to  be  granted 

He  was  naturally  reluctant  to  make 
this  personal  apphcation,  but  he  said 
later,  that  when  Dodd  was  on  the 
scaffold  he  would  say  to  himself,  *'  I 
would  not  have  been  here,  if  he  had 
written;"  and  then  added  a  little 
vehemently,  "Sir,  I  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  that."  He  could  not : 
for  with  that  great,  feeling  heart  of 
hisy  the  idea  of  a  fellow-nuui  soffbr- 
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ing  through  some  moral  omission  of 
his  was  indeed  agony. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  was  Secretary-at- 
War— scarcely  the  proper  source  of 
mercy  to  apply  to.  That  letter  was 
never  noticed.  Perhaps,  it  was  thought 
"  an  intrusion,"  as  Johnson  put  it  in 
his  letter  :  but  it  does  not  seem  likely, 
as  Mr.  Jenldnson  (later  becoming 
Lord  Hawksbury)  wrote  in  his  "polite 
answer"  to  Boswell,  that  it  never 
reached  its  destination.  That  noble 
person  said,  he  never  received  it; 
which  may  be  read,  however,  that  he 
never  rerofl^ctM  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Thickucsse  made  his  way  in  to 
visit  him,  in  the  stream  of  "  friends." 
Justly  he  says,  that  the  wretched 
man  "suffered  a  thousand  deaths" 
before  he  died.  He  found  Mrs.  Dodd 
there,  delirious,  and  in  a  fever.  The 
prisoner,  himself,  had  not  closed  his 
eyes  all  night,  on  account  of  the  crash 
of  fetters  being  unriveted.  for  the 
execution  of  some  criminals  in  the 
morning.  "  Every  blow  was  a  shock." 
He  got  Thicknesse  to  go  to  Lord 
Orweil  to  get  his  signature.  But 
that  nobleman,  who  was  glad  to 
have  the  fashionable  clergyman  to 
dinner,  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  him,  now  that  the  blight  of 
Newgate  had  settled  on  him — a  truly 
characteristic  trait. 

I  wonder,  on  this,  did  that  carious 
passage  in  his  early  novel  occur  to 
him,  which  seems  a  curious  anticipa- 
tion of  his  own  act  "  The  time  for 
his  execution  is  fixed.  ...  He 
applied  to  all  those  great  friends .  .  . 
and  begged  them  to  use  all  their  in- 
terest in  his  favour.  Oneofkisfriends, 
more  especially  with  whom  he  had 
hved  in  great  esteem,  gave  him  the 
severest  shock.  In  answer  he  received 
the  followine  letter  .  .  .  ^  It  sur- 
prises me,  that  you  have  the  confi- 
dence to  make  any  application  to  me, 
when  you  well  know  that  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  you  deserve  the  fate 
you  are  about  to  suffer,* "  Precisely 
the  answer  Lord  Orwell  gave. 

The  "friends"  were  still  exerting 
themselves.  As  the  interval  narrowed, 
the  expedients  grew  more  desperate. 
A  thousand  pounds  were  easily  got 
together  ;  and,  it  is  said,  his  gaoler's 
fideUty  was  tempted  with  this  large 


sum ;  but  Mr.  Akerman  declined.* 
During  his  last  days,  a  man  hung 
about  the  gaol,  with  ;C500  in  his 
pocket,  seeking  to  gain  over  some  of 
the  meaner  officials.  A  yet  Inore 
difficult  plan  was  then  laid  out 

There  was  a  Mrs.  Wright  in  Lon- 
don about  this  time,  very  cunning  in 
wax  modelling,  and  of  some  reputa- 
tion in  that  art  She  told  Mr. 
Thicknesse  how  she  had  actuall^r  mo- 
delled Dodd's,  and  "carried  it  to 
him  under  her  petticoats."  The  plan 
offered  some  favourable  chances.  The 
room  was  large  and  long.  There  was 
always  a  stream  of  friends  coming 
and  gomg,  and  it  did  seem  feasible  to 
dress  up  a  figure  in  the  Doctor's 
clothes,  place  it  at  the  table,  with  his 
"large  hat  flapped  down  over  his 
eyes.  The  keeper,  who  would  look 
in  at  the  door,  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied. But  Doctor  Dodd,  it  was  said, 
had  not  the  intrepidity  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  (and  it  did.  require  intre- 
pidity) ;  and  what  is  a  more  honour- 
able motive  of  his  not  adopting  it,  he 
was  afraid  of  compromising  the  gen- 
erous governor,  Mr  Akerman,  who 
had  shown  him  great  indulgence  and 
relaxed  the  prison  rules.  But  the 
truth  was,  tne  chances  were  only 
desperate,  and  an  escape  after  the 
pattern  of  Lord  Nithsdale,  only  thirty 
years  before,  was  not  to  be  so  readily 
compassed.  It  was  accordingly  given 
up. 

As  I  have  said,  a  stream  of  friends 
kept  pouring  in  and  passing  out, 
comforting,  planning,  talking,  so  that 
the  unhappy  man  had  small  opening 
for  the  senous  thought  his  situation 
required.  This  excitement,  I  am 
amud,  to  his  very  end  buoyed  him  up 
witli  the  hopes  of  a  reprieve — shut 
out  frcmi  ihe  worid,  and  with  such 
powerful  agencies  at  work,  reporting 
to  him  every  hour  how  th^  had  been 
at  work.  He  was  shockea  and  over 
whelmed  when  he  was  told  that 
there  was  in  truth  no  hope.  But  in 
a  short  time  he  recovered  himself  and 
behaved  with  calmness.  Yet  horrors 
only  seemed  to  gather.  Mrs.  Dodd's 
sister,  "  Eleonora,"t  had  actually  sunk 
under  the  wearing  anxiety.  Vet  the 
friends  continued  to  come  and  go  to 
the  very  end,  eager  to  see,  to  comfort, 


*  Johnson,  and  other  sources,  confirm  this  story. 

t  She  was  the  wife  o£  a  "Mr.  Warcup,  cheesemonger,  in  Carey-street.* 
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possibly  to  talk,  certainly  to  dis- 
turb.* Those  well-meant  offices  must 
have  kept  him  iu  a  perfect  tumult^ 
and  hindered  him  from  getting  ready 
for  the  tremendous  ordeal  before 
hioL 

On  this  dity  he  wrote  a  farewell 
letter  to  his  faithful  Weedon  Butler. 

«*  As  this  is  the  last  letter  you  are  likely 
ever  to  receive  from  me,  I  have  taken  a 
large  sheet  of  paper.  .  .  •  Oh,  pray  for 
me,  my  friend,  in  the  last  dread  scene !  I 
am  all  weakness  and  imperfection  I  May 
the  Lord  Jesus  vouchsafe  to  support  and 

strengthen  my  feeble  souL 

On  Friday,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  I  shall 
be  no  more !  Weep  my  sad  fate,  and  with 
tender  affection  remember  that  you  knew  a 
man  once,  by  God^s  love,  the  happiest  that 
could  be  in  his  blessed  service,  but  who, 
seduced  by  the  worid  and  sin,  plunged  into 
woe  as  bitter  as  ever  was  experienced  on 
earth.    Adieu!    Adieu!" 

At  last  it  was  come  to  the  Wednes- 
day, and  at  midnight  of  that  day, 
perhaps  the  first  disengaged  moment 
ne  could  find,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  Samuel  Johnson,  dated 
June  23,  midnight 

"  Accept,"  it  ran,  "thou  great  and  good 
heart,  my  earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and 
prayers  r  9Sk&  then  alludes  pathetically  to 
having  sought  his  knowledge  at  an  eariy 
hour  hi  life.  "  I  pray  to  God  most  shicerely 
to  bless  you  with  the  highest  transports, 
and  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  before  jrou,  I  shaU  hail  jonx 
arrival  there  with  transport,  and  rejoice  to 
acknowledge  that  you  were  my  comforter, 
my  advocate,  and  my  friend.  God  be  ever 
with  you  !*• 

In  the  morning  Johnson  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  admirable^  as  it 
seems  to  me,  for  ito  brevity,  tor  its 
weight,  and  for  its  words  of  true 
comfort ;  and,  in  truth,  worth  pages 
of  the  commonplaces  which  another 
person  might  have  vrritten : 

"  Drab  Sib,— That  which  is  appouited 
to  all  men  is  now  coming  upon  you.  Out- 
ward circumstances  in  the  eyes  and  thoughts 
of  men  are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal 
being  about  to  stand  the  trial  for  eternity 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Be  comforted :  your  crime,  morally 
or  religiously  considered,  has  no  very  deep 
dye  of  turpitude;  it  corrupted  no  man's 
principles ;  it  attacked  no  man's  life ;  it  in- 
volved only  a  temporary  and  reparable 
injniy.    Of  this  and  of  aU  other  sins  you 


arc  earnestly  to  repent,  and  may  God,  who 
knoweth  your  frailty  and  de^ireth  not  our 
death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the  sake 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  CHiusrr  cnut  Lord. 

**In  requital  of  these  weU-int«nded 
offices  which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatkaUy 
to  acknowled^,  let  me  beg  that  yon  make 
in  your  devotions  one  petitioa  for  ray 
eternal  welfare. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectioiiate  serrant, 
**  Sam.  Johkboh.'* 

We  almost  hear  these  manly  prac- 
tical words.  Let  us  think,  too,  how 
delicately  he  modulated  his  own 
strong  sentiments,  without  at  the 
same  time  any  delusive  flatteries—  for 
there  wasnoone  who  thought  so  awful- 
ly of  the  terrors  of  death  and  the  tare- 
mendous  responsibilities  it  brought 
with  it.  There  is  even  an  arSiil 
topic  of  comfort  suggested  in  the  first 
sentence,  as  thousli  what  was  coming 
on  Dodd  was  only  a  little  in  antici- 
pation of  what  was  coming  on  alL 

There  were  people  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  bring  Jofanaon  to 
task  for  the  charitable  close  of  hb 
letter.    The  criminal,  on  receipt  of  it, 

Eut  it  into  his  wife's  hand  and  chai^ged 
er  never  to  part  with  it ;  for  this 
was  now  his  last  day,  and  she  was 
come  to  take  leave  of  him.  That 
well-meaning  but  intrusive  Thicknesse 
found  his  way  in  even  at  this  saoed 
moment,  and  describes  with  much 
natural  pathos  a  scene  of  dmdful 
anguish.  "A  situation,*^  he  8ay& 
"not  to  be  described  or  omceivea. 
*'  I  walked  up  to  them,"  he  goes  on, 
"and  found  their  hands  locked  in 
each  other's^  and  their  minds  as  much 
departed  (U  %f  they  had  hothheendwiL 
Plainly  perceiving  that  they  neither 
saw  me  nor  one  another,  I  quitted  the 
roouL  At  that  moment,  be  says, 
"I  coveted  sovereign  power."  Uo- 
ing  home  he  wrote  tne  Doctor  a  letter 
containing  some  proposals  "  such  as 
no  rational  inan  would  have  ^en ;" 
and  received  this  reply,  which  is  even 
now  almost  distressing  to  read,  and 
which  seems  actually  to  reflect  agita- 
tion and  despair. 

'*  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  just  at  present  not 
very  well,  and  incapable  of  judging.  I  flhaU 
communicate  your  kind  paper  to  my  friends. 
Many  tlianks  for  your  attention.  I  rather 
think  it  would  do  hurt  and  be  deemed  a 
mob. 

^  Your$  Ml  grtat  miter^ 


♦  It  suggests  \ery  forcibly  tho  last  hours  of  Palmer,  as  reported. 
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Youre  in  great  misery  !  This  was 
his  last  day,  and  yet  the  friends  were 
coming  and  going,  distracting  him 
with  plans.  A  terrible  day.  Outside, 
the  exertions  went  on.  Toplady,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  put  up  public 
prayers  for  nim  ;  and  a  Methodist  wo- 
man actually  got  close  up  to  the  King's 
carriage  window  and  poured  in  a  volley 
of  imprecations  on  him  for  his  inhu- 
manity. On  this  daj[  too  was  the 
man  with  the  £bQO  in  his  pocket 
skulking  about  the  gaol ;  but  there 
was  no  hope.  But  a  wild  scheme 
for  the  dav  of  execution  had  been 
thought  0^  and  the  eminent  Dr. 
Hunter  bald  been  retained  for  a 
strange  purpose. 

His  friends  stayed  with  him  late  ; 
some  of  them  were  comforting  him 
with  the  old  "  common  form"  of  con- 
yersation,  that  it  was  "  a  wretched 
world,"  and  the  like.  "No!  no!" 
said  the  hapless  prisoner,  'Mt  has 
been  a  very  pleasant  world  to  me." 
"  I  respect  him,"  said  Johnson,  "  for 
thus  speaking  tne  truth."  "  Sir,"  he 
said  later,  in  his  forcible  way,  "  Dodd 
would  have  given  both  his  hands  and 
bath  hu  legs  to  lutve  lived  "  He  waa, 
indeed,  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
life,  and  it  was  growing  sweeter  to 
him  as  it  was  growmg  shorter. 
Later  the  friends  departea— the  last 
night  of  life  ended  for  him.  He  went 
to  rest— and  slept. 


X. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  27th.  When  they  went  to  call 
the  hapless  criminal,  he  did  not  at 
first  recollect  what  was  to  take  place, 
but  presently,  on  its  coming  back  upon 
hioL  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hor- 
ror "  and  asony  of  mind,"  and  became 
outrageously  vehement  in  his  speech 
and  looks ;  but,  on  coming  out  of  the 
chapel,  his  face  was  seen  to  exhibit 
the  greatest  calmuess  and  composure. 
Mr.  ViUette,  who  filled  the  dread- 
ftd  office  of  "Ordinary  of  Newgate," 
attended  on  him,  together  with  the 
chaplain  of  the  Magdalen,  Mr.  Dobey. 
The  friends  who  had  been  there  the 
preceding  night  also  appeared  upon 
this  occasion ;  and  all  moved  on  to  the 
chapeL  In  the  vestry  they  met  the 
other  criminal,  who  was  to  suffer  also 
—Harris,  the  youth  convicted  for  the 
"two  half  sovereigns  and  somesilver," 


and  who  had  attempted  suicide  in  his 
cell.  Him  Dr.  Dodd  addressed  with 
"great  tenderness  and  emotion  of 
heart"  on  the  heinousness  of  his  of- 
fence, and  be^ed  that  the  other  cler- 
gyman might  oe  called  in  to  assist  in 
moving  the  heart  of  the  poor  youth. 
But  "the  Doctor's  words,"  says  one 
who  stood  by,  were  the  most  pathetic 
and  effective."  All  who  looked  on 
were  greatly  affected,  and  shed  tears. 

Coming  n*om  the  chapel,  he  prayed 
aloud  for  his  friends  ;  then  said  to 
some  one  near  him — "  Now,  my  dear 
friend  speculation  is  at  an  end  ;  all 
must  be  real"  It  was  now  half-past 
ei^ht,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the 
olbcers.  He  bid  his  friends,  who  were 
all  weeping  round,  pray  for  him, 
to  whom  they  said,  "We  pray  more 
than  language  can  utter."  They  were 
then  summoned  down  to  the  press- 
yard,  and  some  one  told  him  there 
was  yet  a  little  humiliation  he  must 
pass  through — that  of  being  bound. 
He  looked  up,  and  said — "  I  feel  I  am 
free.  My  freedom  will  be  there !" 
Even  the  men  apologized  to  him  for 
their  duty  ;  but  he  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness.  He  was  offered  as- 
sistance as  they  crossed  the  yard,  but 
he  declined  it  with  "seeming  plea- 
sure." "  No."  he  said,  "  I  am  firm  as 
a  rock."  Then  they  passed  out  at 
what  was  called  "  The  Felons'  Gate," 
through  which  the  malefactors  always 
left  tne  gaol,  and  ascended  the  fatal 
cart ;  but,  as  this  was  the  case  of 
a  clergyman,  a  mourning-coach  was 
provided,  in  which  the  convict  was 
allowed  to  ride. 

From  an  early  hour  all  London 
had  been  astir.  Tens  of  thousands 
had  come  in  from  the  country  to  see 
the  spectacle.  With  the  lower  class 
of  workmen  "  hanging  days,"  as  they 
were  coarsely  called,  even  on  common 
occasions,  were  always  taken  as  holi- 
days ;  and  customers  pressing  to  have 
orders  hurried  were  reminded  of  this. 
Among  the  bucks  of  higher  rank  it 
had  become  a  favourite  sensation ; 
and  Selwyn's  craze  is  well  known-— 
a  taste,  too,  that  was  shared  by 
Thomas  Warton,  the  poet,  and  the 
Duke  of  Montagu.  Among  a  less 
distinguished  class  it  was  common  to 
meet  at  "The  Rainbow"  in  Bedford, 
and  notably  "The  Shakspeare,"  to 
mi^ce  up  little  pleasant  parties  to  go 
and  see  the  "  hanging"  next  morning. 
A  strange,  almost  brutal,  sensationaL 
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taste,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
savage  tone  of  manners  of  the  time. 

The  hapless  Doctor's  last  proces- 
sion was  about  to  begin.  This,  too, 
was  another  stage  of  the  barbarity; 
for  he  was  to  be  led  along  slowly  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  all  through  Lon- 
don, to  Tyburn.  A  crowd  of  the 
sturdier  ruffians  waited  round  "The 
Felons'  Ckkte"  to  see  him  ascend  his 
mourning-coach,  and  these  were  to  be 
his  attendants  to  the  end  ;  for  they 
put  their  strong  thews  to  profit,  and 
took  pride  in  Keeping  their  place 
through  the  whole  journey. 

Can  a  more  terrible  pageant  be  con- 
ceived than  that  funeral,  as  it  were, 
of  the  living,  trailing  by  slowly  past 
the  Old  Bailejr,  throiih  Newgate- 
street.  Snow-hiU,  and  Holbom,  and 
into  Oxford-street — for  we  have  the 
whole  details  of  the  day  from  one 
who  was  actually  present,  and  who 
stood  in  Mr.  Langdale  the  distil- 
lerV  window,  with  Abel  and  Baoh, 
the  musicians,  and  saw  it  go  by. 

All  along  that  three  miles  the  whole 
of  London  was  out  in  the  streets, 
waiting  and  expectant  Every  win- 
dow was  open  up  to  the  roof,  and 
eager  faces  filled  every  window,  look- 
ing out  There  was  a  fever  of  expec- 
tation and  a  roar  of  voices.  Then  the 
crowds  were  seen  coming— specially 
the  strong  ruffians,  who  nad  begun 
their  march  at  "  The  Felons'  Gate," 
heading  the  dismal  piDgress,  and 
gathering  as  they  come ;  and  that 
lugubrious  mourning-coach  moving 
along  slowly  ;  and  the  cart  behind  it, 
on  which  was  the  other  ciiminaL 
As  it  passed  a  glimpse  was  seen  of 
the  wretched  Doctor  within,  whose 
face,  of  a  "  ghastly  and  sepulchral" 
paleness,  struck  every  spectator, 
reople  in  the  windows  sobbed  aloud. 
But  the  stransest  effect  is  described, 
when,  with  a  decorous  respect,  10,000 
hats  were  swept  from  10,000  heads  ; 
and  the  strange,  chameleon-like 
change  of  the  seetmnfi[,  floating  mass 
from  darkness  to  lignt  and  white- 
ness, struck  one  who  was  looking 
down  from  above.  What  contributed, 
too,  to  the  tragic  effect  was  the  father 
of  the  other  convict  who  sat  on  the 
cart  and  supported  ius  son's  head  on 
his  la|),  ana  whose  gray  hairs  and 
streaming  eyes  moved  eveiy  heart 

Opposite  St  Sepulchre's  they  stop- 
ped to  receive  "nos^^ays,"  according 
to  an  old  custom,  and  to  hear  some 


solemn  words  from  "  the  BelUnan" — 
exactly  as  William  Griffith,  the  high- 
wayman whom  Doctor  Dodd  had 
convicted,  had  stopped  not  long  be- 
fore. Then  they  moved  on  again. 
At  St  Giles's  the  block  became  tre- 
mendous, and  they  had  to  stop  often. 
It  must  nave  been  an  agonizmg  pil- 
grimage for  the  chief  actor,  whose 
*^  corpse-like  face,"  says  one  who  saw 
it,  was  framed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
mouminy-coach  window.  No  won- 
der he  said  that  he  would  gladly  have 
died  in  the  prison  yard.  He  prayed 
all  the  way.  They  had  actually  to 
pass  by  his  former  nouse — I  suppose 
in  Aigyle-street — and  it  affected  him 
greatly.  At  last  it  ended,  and  they 
were  at  Tyburn. 

Johnson  had  written  an  addreai 
for  him,  a  sort  of  contrite  confession, 
which  was  to  have  been  resA  at  tile 
gallows  ;  but,  owing  to  the  enonnons 
crowds,  who  would  not  have  heard  a 
word  of  it,  it  was  wis^  and  deeor- 
oushr  omitted. 

He  ascended  the  fatal  cart,  and,  it 
would  seem,  kept  his  firmness  to 
the  end.  He  prayed  aloud  for  lo^ 
wretched  self,  for  his  wife,  and  the 
youth  who  was  to  suffer  with  him, 
and  implored  mercv  for  all  his  sins. 
Then  the  rope  was  fitted  to  his  ne<»k. 
But  even  then,  at  the  end,  I  fear  this 
suitable  tone  of  mind  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  a  dismal,  ghastly  Will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  a  hope,  was  to  flutter  his 
dying  agony ;  for  the  hangman,  gained 
over  by  his  friends,  whispered  to  him 
as  he  adjusted  the  knot,  ^'  Do  notwUr 
for  your  life  I"  And  going  down  to 
perform  thelast  officeof  thetragedy,  he 
left  it  arranged  in  some  way  over  the 
ear,  so  that  the  neck  would  not  be 
broken.  John  Hunter,  the  fiimous 
surgeon,  was  waiting  close  by  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  was  a 
warm  bath  ready,  and  all  manner  erf 
restorative  appliances.  But  the  end 
of  his  life  was  to  come  now.  The 
cart  moved  away,  and  the  dark  figure 
sways  into  the  air.  But  it  struggled  • 
convulsively,  as  was,  indeed,  to  be 
expected.  At  such  a  moment,  with 
the  great  gates  rolling  back,  it  was 
hard  to  think  of  that  humane  pre- 
caution. '  In  a  few  moments  all  was 
quiet,  and  Dr.  Dodd,  the  fashionable 
preacher,  hung  there  lifeless. 

After  some  time  the  body  was  cut 
down.  Then  the  friends  came,  and  tried 
to  bear  it  away.    But  the  crowd  was 
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BO  massed,  so  eager,  so  curious,  and  so 
frantic,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
through.  Hours  were  lost — ^precious 
hours,  it  was  fairly  believed;  and 
when  John  Hunter  was  reached,  the 
eminent  surgeon^s  skill  could  do  no- 
thing. They  laboured  far  into  the 
night  with  their  warm  baths,  "fo- 
mentings  of  the  chest,"  and  the  other 
recipes  of  the  new  system ;  but  John 
Hunter,  M.D.,  could  not  raise  the  dead. 


A  model  was  made  of  his  face  by 
a  faithful  parish  clerk.  His  body 
was  taken  away  down  to  Cowley,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  interred  in  the 
church  there,  but  without  a  stone  to 
mark  the  place.  Hapless  Mrs.  Dodd 
survived  some  years,  but  all  these 
horrors  unsettled  her  wits. 

This  concludes  the  tragic  story  of 
Dr.  Dodd. 


YAXLEY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTBEXVIIL 


TOM  mTDBll'8  KABXT  OOURTBHIP. 


Thus  the  Pilmers  left  Yaxley.  The 
parting  between  Lizette  Stutzer  and 
ner  dearly  loved  friend  was  very  af- 
fectionate j  but  there  was  a  buoyancy 
in  the  air  of  the  former,  and  a  bright 
light  in  her  eye  shining  even  tli rough 
tears,  which  betokened  an  inward  hap- 
piness that  could  scarcelv  be  clouded 
by  the  separation  from  her  interest- 
ing little  friend.    Sad  indeed  was  the 
blank  in  poor  Lizette's  heart  when 
her  companion  was  sone  from  her.    It 
is  true  that  the  Miss  Ryders  were 
still  very  often  at  Meiklam's  Rest ; 
but  they    were  too   diflTerent  from 
Bessie,  too  boisterous  and  unrefined 
to  compensate  for  her  loss ;  yet  Lizette 
hked  them  too,  and  they  certainly 
seemed  to  like  her.    Their  brother 
Tom  rather  frightened  her  with  his 
rough  behaviour ;  and  the  more  she 
appeared  terrified,  the  more  pleasure 
he  foimd  in  exciting  her  fears,  by 
running  himself  into  imminent  dan- 
gers, at  all  hazards,  such  as  leaping 
over  the  widest  streams,  raising  the 
ire  of  terrific  bulls  who  would  chase 
him  fiercely  through  the  fields,  roar- 
ing terribly;   or   climbing  up   the 
highest  trees,  and  then  seeniing  as  if 
he  had  hardly  anything  to  cling  to, 
to  keep  him  from  tumbling  to  the 
ground,  and  being  dashed  to  pieces ; 
while  his  sisters  looked  on  at  his  an- 
tics  with  great  unconcern,    merely 
expressing  an  occasional  hope  that  he 
might  yet  get  a  good  fall.    Lizette's 
cheeks  often  turned  pale  at  Tom's 
hardihood,  and  indeed  for  this  rea- 
son, perhaps,  he  liked  to  rouse  her 
fears,  she  looked  so  interesting  when 


alarmed.  At  length,  the  young  gen- 
tleman began  to  send  valentines  to 
the  fair  little  girl  at  Meiklam's  Rest 
— effusions  of  admiration  written  in 
round,  school-boy  hand,  and  bearing 
strong  evidence  that  the  writer  was 
no  poetical  genius;  they  were  all 
signed  with  the  initials  T.  R,  in  a 
most  glaring  and  palpable  manner  ; 
and  of  all  the  teasing  pi-actised  against 
her,  Lizette  disliked  this  most,  though 
Tom  was  quite  in  earnest,  for  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  little 
Miss  Stutzer  was  the  dearest,  pret- 
tiest creature  in  the  world.  She  was 
so  unlike  his  sisters,  and,  above  all,  so 
unlike  himself,  so  fragile  and  dehcate, 
that  she  possessed  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  him.  Therefore  he  must  needs 
write  love  letters  to  her,  and  walk  with 
her,  and  wavlay  her  as  she  is  going  to 
visit  the  sick  and  poor,  and  m  short 
commence  a  system  of  attention  that 
Lizette  looks  uiK)n  as  persecution ; 
but,  she  is  so  quiet  and  gentle,  he  is 
not  deterred  by  her  openly  expressed 
wishes  that  he  would  let  her  walk 
alone— "Now,  Tom,  I  wish  you 
would  go  away— I  do,  indeed,"  were 
words  often  repeated :  but  the  soft 
eye  was  not  scornful  enough  to  let 
them  have  the  least  effect,  and  Tom's 
reply  would  generally  be  something 
like  this—"  Oh,  I  can't  leave  you  till 
I  get  to  old  Nancy's ;  you  know  there 
may  be  a  fierce  dog  on  the  way,  or  a 
horrid  ruflaanly-lookine  beggar,  like 
the  one  that  frightened  you  so  much 
the  other  day,  so  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
protect  you  on  this  lonely  road  ;"  and 
then  Lizette  would  declare  that  she 
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did  not  want  any  protection,  and  that 
she  wished  indeed  he  would  just  go 
away ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail 
Tom  would  walk  and  talk  as  long  as 
he  liked,  and  that  was  very  long  in- 
deed. 

"Ah,  Master  Ryder,"  said  Jenny 
Black  one  day,  as  he  was  going  from 
Meiklam's  Rest,  "you  ne^'t  think 
Miss  Stutzer  will  ever  give  her  heart 
to  you.  She  isn't  fit  for  you,  nor  you 
for  her.  She  isn't  made  of  the  same 
clay  as  other  people  ;  yet  you  are  a 
good  gentleman,  too — I  wish  you  well; 
but  don't  think  of  that  young  lady  : 
don't" 

"Why  not,  Jenny?"  asked  Tom, 
laughing,  but  not  as  over-tileased  as 
if  old  Jenny  had  prophesied  that  Miss 
Stutzer  would  surely  love  him  and 
marry  him  one  of  these  days,  though 
he  had  no  more  faith  in  her  seership 
than  he  had  in  ghosts  or  other  super- 
natural things;  yet  who  is  there  that 
will  not  rather  hear  pleasant  than 
unpleasant  nonsense  ] 

"Give  up  thinking  of  her— give  it 
up,"  muttered  Jenny,  gathering  oram- 
btes  from  the  brushwood,  and  not 
heeding  the  explanation  he  had  de- 
manded; "it  will  be  worse  for  you 
both,  if  you  don't" 

"  You  wicked  old  wretch !"  thought 
Ryder,  feeling  inclined  to  pitch  some- 
thing at  her,  as  he  jumped  over  a  stile 
and  disappeared.  What  was  Idzette 
Stutzer,  that  she  should  think  of  re- 
jecting him,  the  son  of  Doctor  Ryder, 
the  rich  physician  of  Yadey  ? 

The  letters  from  Bessie  Pilmer  to 
Meiklam's  Rest  wtre  at  first  very  fre- 

3uent  ;  Lizette  got  one  nearlv  every 
ay  for  the  first  month  of  her  ab- 
sence ;  then,  during  the  next  month, 
one  came  every  week ;  in  the  third 
month  thev  appeared  once  a  fort- 
night ;  and  in  the  fourth  month  of 
separation,  there  came  only  one  fd- 
together.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Mrs. 
Pilmer  herself  wrote  all  the  letters 
from  Markham  House  to  Meiklam's 
Rest,  and  very  endearing  epistles  they 
were,  all  addressed  to  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
and  all  full  of  honied  sentences.  Bes- 
sie paid  no  visits  to  Meiklam's  Rest ; 
once  or  twice  she  was  invited  there 
very  pressinglv,  but  she  really  could 
not  accept  the  "kind  invitation," 
she  was  so  busy,  &c :  till  at  last  she 
was  asked  no  more.  Mr.  Pilmer,  how- 
ever, was  despatched  frequently  to 
the  Rest  to  keep  its  mistress  in  re- 


membrance of  him  and  his  family, 
and  from  him  Lizette  learned  a  few 
interesting  facts  concerning  Bessie, 
such  as  that  "  she  was  now  a  greftt 
big  woman,  taller  than  her  mother,*' 
or,  "oh,  very  well  and  blooming," 
or,  "just  as  merry  as  ever,"  which 
did  not  impart  much  information  re- 
specting  the  way  she  spent  her  time, 
who  her  friends  were,  or  what  she 
was  learning.  Lizette's  hours  were 
always  occupied, .  except  when  she 
mused  alone  in  the  garden,  or  while 
sitting  out  in  distant  quiet  meadows  ; 
and  even  then,  if  she  seemed  idle, 
her  mind,  at  least,  was  busy.  The 
Rest  was  a  very  retired  homo,  yet  tljc 
young  girl  was  surrounded  by  ele- 
gance and  refinement  Her  flowers, 
her  books,  all  carefully  selected,  her 
needlework,  her  visits  to  the  poor, 
filled  up  nearly  every  little  space  of 
time  ;  and  then  she  occasional^  drove 
out  with  Mrs.  Meiklam.  Her  na- 
tural delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling 
had  much  eifect  upon  her  manners, 
which  were  graceful  and  conrteous. 
Although  dressed  generally  with  much 
simplicity,  she  was  permitted  to  wear 
eleeant  attire,  pure  and  neat,  and 
fashioned  with  taste— for  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam did  not  entertain  lugubrious  views 
on  the  subject  of  dress ;  she  disap- 
proved, of  course,  of  vanity,  bit 
she  liked  to  see  her  young  favourite 
prettily  attired,  without  appearing 
over-dxessed,  op  eccentric  from  wear- 
ing stiff,  unhappy-looking  garments, 
such  as  some  serious-minded  indivi- 
duals seem  to  think  necessarily  con- 
sistent with  piety.  Only  for.  Tom 
Ryder's  unwelcome  attentions,  Lizette 
would  have  nothing  to  disturb  her 
mind ;  his  sisters  spoke  much  in  his 
favour,  declaring  nim  to  be  most 
kind-hearted,  though  he  had  that 
"  rough,  boisterous  way,"  and  she 
might  have  tolerated  him  as  a  friend, 
if  he  did  not  wish  her  to  regard  him 
as  a  lover.  Had  she  been  older,  she 
might  have  known  better  how  to  bear 
or  put  a  stop  to  a  courtship  that  was 
not  agreeable  to  her ;  but-— young,  shy, 
and  too  gentle  to  speak  unkindly  to 
anyone,  even  an  enemy— she  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  repel  the  youth's 
advances.  Tom,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  by  no  means  overburthened  with 
modesty,  and  he  was  most  persever- 
ing in  whatever  he  nndertook :  so  that 
Lizette  had  to  feel  \ery  unha|fpy  and 
embarrassed  about  tma  foolish  love 
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of  his,  which  she  was  ashamed  to 
say  anything  about  to  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
though  she  showed  her  all  the  valen- 
tines she  had  got  since  she  wa^  twelve 
years  old.  But  Mrs.  Meiklam  could 
not  fancy  who  "T.  R"  was;  and 
Lizette's  voice  was  not  very  audible 
when  she  ventured  to  say  the  initials 
miffht  mean  Tom  Ryder;  and  even 
if  they  did  mean  Tom  Ryder,  the  old 
lady  could  only  fancy  it  was  a  piece 
of  child's  play,  very  amusing  and  in- 
nocent ;  for  she  remembered  when 
Tom's  father  was  bom,  and  had  often 
nursed  him  herself  when  he  was  a 
sturdy  infant;  and  she  could  not 
fancy  his  son  anything  but  a  child, 
even  whei  he  was  six  feet  high,  with 
shoulders  nearly  as  broad  as  his  fa- 
ther's. He  was  truly  a  youth  of  giant 
size,  and  strength,  and  Lizette  could 
not  help  often  recalling  to  mind  the 
awe  she  felt  on  first  seeing  the  doc- 
tor himself,  on  that  dark  wmter  even- 
ing when  Dillon  Crosbie  brought  him 
to  see  her  senseless  father,  long,  long 
years  ago.  And  where  was  Dillon 
Crosbie  now?  The  question  often 
occurred  to  Lizette.  The  only  thing 
she  had  heard  of  him  for  a  very  long 
time  was,  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer  to  M.r8.  Meiklam,  in  which  in- 
formation was  given  that  her  nephew, 
at  his  own  desire,  had  got  his  com- 
mission in  a  light  infantry  regiment, 
stationed  at  Gibraltar,  whicn  Mrs. 
Pilmer  lamented  in  affectionate  and 
dreary  terms,  saying  that  in  her  opi- 
nion, the  army  was  a  foolish  profes- 
sion for  a  young  man  who  had  not 
ample  private  means  to  defray  the 
many  expenses  attending  it ;  and 
that  she  was  sure  dear  Dulon  would 
find,  himself  veiy  straitened  in  cir- 
cumstances, especially  as  she  feared 
he  had  extravagant  notions,  like  his 
poor  father ;  adding  that  Mr.  Pilmer 
would  be  delighted  to  allow  him 
something  yearly  from  his  own  in- 
come, if  he  could  possibly  afford  it ; 
but  really  he  had  not  a  farthing  to 
spare,  their  expenses  in  London  were 
80  high,  notwithstanding  their  mar- 
vellous economy  and  sel^denial ;  and 
•he  really  did  not  know  what  Dillon 
was  to  do ;  she  was  in  great  anxiety 
about  him,  poor  foolish,  headstrong 
boy.  Mrs.  Pilmer  had  written  that 
letter  in  a  state  of  much  excitement, 
•a  her  husband  had  expressed  a  de- 


cided intention  of  allowing  Dillon,  at 
least  two  hundred  a-year,  till  he 
should  get  his  company,  and  she  was 
driven  to  the  pitcn  of  throwing  the 
burden  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of 
the  Mistress  of  Meiklam's  Rest, 
though  she  hated  and  dreaded  the 
alternative.  Mrs.  Meiklam  at  once 
replied  to  the  communication,  in  her 
own  handwriting,  addressing  her  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Pilmer,  to  whom  she  gave  an 
order  to  apply  to  her  bankers  in  Lon- 
don for  one  thousand  pounds  for  Dillon 
Crosbie.  for  the  purchase  of  his  out- 
fit, ana  other  matters.  This  was 
more  than  Mrs.  Pilmer  had  wished  or 
looked  for.  A  thousand  pounds  was 
a  great  deal  of  money;  fifty  pounds, 
now  and  then,  would  have  been  quite 
enough  to  give  Dillon,  till  he  should 
get  his  lieutenancy,  when  he  might 
very  well  live  on  his  pay;  she  almost 
regretted  that  she  had  mentioned  him 
at  all  to  Mrs.  Meiklam.  That  was 
the  last  news,  then,  that  Lizette  had 
heard  of  Dillon  Crosbie,  for  he  did 
not  come  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Meiklam  before  joining  his  regiment 
at  Gibraltar,  though  warmly  invited 
to  visit  her,  when  he  returned  from 
G^ermany.  The  invitation  was  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  who  never 
delivered  the  message  to  him,  but 
wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Meiklam  that  he 
was  in  too  great  a  hurry,  preparing 
his  outfit,  to  be  able  to  leave  London, 
as  it  was  his  wish  to  sail  for  Gibraltar 
at  once,  in  a  troop-ship  going  out 
immediately.  Mrs.  Meiklam  was  a 
little  offended — especially  as  he  did 
not  even  write  to  tnank  her  himself; 
but  still  she  did  not  lose  her  interest 
in  the  son  of  one  whom  she  had  dearly 
loved.  Once  or  twice  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that  somethmg 
wrong  was  going  on— something  that 
she  did  not  understand — somethmg,  in 
short,  very  like  the  truth.  Some 
months  after  that,  she  thought  she 
would  make  an  alteration  in  her  will 
which  had  been  made  many  years 
before;  and  so  her  lawyer  was  des- 
patched for  by  Luke  Bagly,  who  was 
a  man  much  in  her  confidence.  Indeed 
one  of  Mrs.  Meiklam's  few  faults  was 
her  blind  trust  in  some  unworthy 
peoplcL  whom  she  never  could  be  per- 
suaded to  regard  in  a  true  light  Luke 
Bagly  was^ne  of  these. 
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Cunning  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
this  man  had  for  more  than  twenty 
years  held  supreme  sway  at  Meiklam  s 
Best,  where  he  first  commenced  his 
career  in  life,  under  the  patronage 
of  Colonel  Meiklam,  the  late  husband 
of   his   present   mistress.      Colonel 
Meiklam,  who  was  adored    by  his 
wife,  requested  her  never  to  part  with 
this  faithftil  steward,  as  long  as  he 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting his  responsible  calling ;  and  she 
promised  she  would  not.    Tyrannical 
and  oppressive  to  his  inferiors,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  treated  all  the  servants, 
who  had  particular  access  to  the  mis- 
tressj  with  so  much  consideration  and 
attention,  that  the  old  lady  rarely  ever 
heard  a  word  breathed  a^inst  him; 
and  yet  Luke  was  detested  sorely  by 
many  a  workman,  and  many  a  hum- 
ble peasant   Boastful  of  his  influence 
at  uie  Rest,  he  felt  jealous  of  other 
favourites,  even  in  a  rank  far  above 
his  own;  he  disliked  the  young  lady 
who  was  now  allowed  such  rule  and 
govem:ance  in  the  house,  a  person 
whom  he  considered  "  no  better  than 
one  of  his  own  daughters,  for  what 
was  her  father  but  a  -poor  starved 
tutor,  who  had  to  beg,  a^  you  may 
say,  after  he  was  dead]"    And  he 
likewise  had  always  felt  an  enmity  to 
Dillon  Crosbie,  another  supreme  fa- 
vourite in  childhood.    In  many  ways 
Luke  and  the  young  gentleman  had 
had  difiPerences  of  opinion ;  they  had 
quarrelled  more  than  once,  and  the 
man  alwavs  felt  afraid  that  the  youth 
would  tell  his  mistress  of  these  dis- 
putes,  which  were  unfailingly  very 
much  to  the  discredit  of  himself;  but 
Dillon  never  mentioned  them  to  Mrs. 
Meiklam;  he  regarded  tale-telling  as 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Luke 
dared  not  breathe  a  word  against  the 
lad  to  his  mistress,  though  he  did  not 
scruple  to  make  complaints  of  him  to 
Mrs.  Pilmer,  whom  nis  sagacity  soon 
taught  him,  was  but  too  willing  a 
listener  to  such  stories.    With  all  her 
own  cunning,  Mrs.  Pilmer  was,  yet, 
far  behind  Luke  Bagly  in  keenness  of 
wit    Anyone,  even  not  very  deeply 
skilled  in  human  nature,  could  see 
through  that  manoeuvring  lady;  ^ask^ 


when  she  talked  familiarlj  to  tiie  wily 
steward  of  her  afiairs,  her  hopes,  hk 
regard  for  his  mistress,  &a,  he  knew 
very  well,  that  she  no  more  cared  for 
him,  or  valued  his  confidence,  than  she 
cared  for  old  Jennv  Black,  one  of  hia 
mortal  enemies     One  of  the  few  peo- 
ple who  had  ever  dared  to  speak  openly 
against  Bagly  to  Mrs.  Meiklam  was 
poor  old  Jenny;  and  of  course  the  lady 
did  not  particularly  heed  her  obser- 
vations, though  she   frequently  re- 
quested him  to  treat  the  cra^  crea- 
ture kindly,  and  not   to  mind  h^ 
gathering  firewood  in  winter  in  the 
wild  paits  of  the  demesne;  biit  nothisg 
would  have  pleased  Luke  better  Uum 
to  chastise  with  stripes  and  blows 
the  said  being,  had  he  dtved.    Bagly 
was  a  clever  man;  he  could  write  a 
good  hand,  having  in  his  yonth  a;t- 
tended  a  respectable  schooL  and  for  a 
short  time  he  had  acted  in  London  as 
an  attorney's  clerk,  till  some  misde- 
meanor of  a  grave  kind  sent  him 
home  in  disgrace.    He  loved  the  law 
mightily;  and  his  great  delight  was  to 
send  to  gaol  boys  caught  robbing  the 
orchards,  or  poachers  of  hares  auid 
pheasants.    He  managed  the  estate 
well  enough,  being  a  skilful  agricul- 
turist, enlightened  enough  to  approve 
of  hew  plans  of  farming.  That  he  pat 
money  due  to  his  mistress  into  his  own 
pockets  was  very  certain;  aa  also  that 
he  rode  her  horses  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  sold   sheep  and    lambs 
without  mentioning  the  matterto  her; 
but,  withal,  Mrs.  Meiklam  got  what 
she  considered  enough  for  the  produce 
of  her  lands — ^more  than  many  an 
honest,  stupid  steward,  of  former  days, 
had  ever  been  able  to  hand  over  to  her. 
And   then   Luke   kept   such    clear 
account  books— drew  out  such  com- 
parisons between  different  manures 
and  their  products,  that  his  authority 
was  often  quoted  in  the  agricultural 
notices  of  the  Yaxley  Herald,    In- 
deed, Mr.  Bi^ly  had  written   more 
than  one  little  article  on  guano  and  its 
fertiliziug  qualities  in  the  said  news- 
paper, greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  the  increase  of  his  self-impwt- 
ance.    From  various  hints  and  con- 
versations, Luke  knew  very  well  how 
Mrs.  Meiklam  wished  to  dispose  of 
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her  property  by  will;  in  fact,  he  knew 
the  spot  where  she  kept  her  will  in 
the  old-fashioned  desk  in  the  study, 
where  he  was  wont  to  repair  often  to 
make  up  accounts  for  the  lady,  or  re- 
ceive instructions  from  her.  One  day 
she  said  to  him,  laughing  and  point- 
ing to  thisiittle  inner  drawer,  "Luke, 
if  I  am  carried  away  suddenly  you 
will  know  where  to  find  my  will,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  searching  all 
over  the  house  for  it."  And  Luke 
had  replied  :  "Ah,  Qod  grant,  ma'am, 
that  the  time  maybe  long  distant, 
when  your  will  can  oe  of  any  account,-" 
and,  indeed,  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
it  would  be  surely  a  bad  time  for 
him.  Again,  Mrs.  Meiklam  had  said, 
"  Baely,  I  am  going  to  make  a  codicil 
or  otner  will  altogether ;  so  you  may 
ride  over  for  Mr.  Hill  to-morrow,  early, 
and  desire  him  to  come  to  me  without 
delay."  Accordingly,  Luke  rode  away, 
looking  full  of  importance,  and  pretty 
shrewd,  too.  He  was  not  an  ugly 
man ;  his  figure  was  tall  and  stout ; 
his  features  well  shaped,  and  his  eye 
penetrating;  his  age  about  fifty-three, 
yet  no  one  would  have  thought  him 
BO  old,  as  he  was  almost  as  active  as 
in  youth,  both  as  regarded  mental 
ancl  bodily  qualifications.  While  rid- 
ing over  to  Yaxley,  that  fine  spring 
morning,  he  felt  very  brisk,  and  some 
thoughts,  that  had  longfloated  vaguely 
through  his  mind,  seemed  coming  out 
clearer  and  clearer,  as  the  freshening 
breeze  swept  over  his  forehead.  On 
reaching  Mr.  Hill's  oflSce,  he  found 
that  worthy  individual  busy,  as  usual, 
with  lots  of  countrymen  awaiting  an 
interview  with  him,  in  the  hall. 

"Well,  Bagly,  what  news,  now] 
What  new  idea  has  seized  the  good 
lady  of  the  Rest?"  called  out  Hill, 
when  he  saw  Luke  among  the  gtoup 
of  men  waiting  to  speak  to  him. 


"  Hane  me,  if  I  know,  Mr.  Hillj" 
replied  Luke,  as  he  stepped  into  the 
oflice  and  closed  the  door  ;  "  but  it's 
something  about  her  willj  that's  aU ; 
and  if  she  doesn't  make  a  dozen  wills 
yet  before  she  dies,  my  name's  not 
Bagly." 

**Pooh !— -a  dozen !— no,but  a  score ; 
there  never  was  an  old  woman  yet 
that  had  an  acre  of  land  that  di(m't 
leave  it  to  every  relation  she  possessed, 
and  in  the  end  die  without  a  will  at 
all ;  or,  maybe,  leave  it  to  some  cha- 
rity !"  said  the  attorney,  with  a  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  as  Luke  came  near  to  him. 

"  Oh,  just  so,  sir — it's  the  way  of 
them  all.  But  I  daresay  Miss  Stutzer 
will  come  off  well  in  this  will,  for  she's 
in  iiigh  fiivour." 

"  ImUst  be  mum  about  that,"  said 
the  attorney,  shutting  one  eye.  "  I 
can't  blab,  you  know.  Tell  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam I'll  be  at  the  Rest  in  two  hours ; 
I  can't  hurry  any  sooner." 

So  Bagly  rode  pompously  honie, 
glancing  scornfully  through  shop- 
doors,  and  at  servant-men  cleaning 
windows,  or  gossiping  outside  houses 
— glancing  scornfully  at  almost  every- 
thmff. 

"Well,  .is  he  able  to  come?"  de^ 
manded  Mrs.  Meiklam,  when  Bagly 
stood  deferentially  before  her,  hat  in 
hand. 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  is  to  make  all  the 
haste  in  his  power  ;  he  would  not  dis- 
appoint you  for  anything,  though  he  is 
up  to  the  eyes  in  business — he'll  be 
over  from  Yaxley  in  about  two  hours." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Meiklam, 
who  was  in  the  study,  reading  over 
her  old  will,  which  Luke  eyed  pretty 
sharply,  though  he  had  long  known 
every  word  of  its  contents  ;  he  looked 
well  at  the  old-fashioned  desk,  too, 
and  knew  t^here  the  key  toas  kept. 


tJHAPT]^  XX. 


Air  UffrORTUlTATS  MUTINO. 


**  Let  me  carry  thitt  basket  for  you  1" 
Baid  Tom  Ryder,  as  Miss  Stutzer  ap- 
peared before  him  in  the  elm  grove, 
at  Meiklam*s  Rest,  bearing  a  some- 
"what  heavy  basket,  containing  cor- 
dials and  other  comforts  for  a  sick 
peasant  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  Was 
late  in  the  evening. 
"  Thank  you,  I  can  carry  it  myself^" 


replied  lizette,  her   colour  faintly 
rising. 

"  But  I  will  not  allow  it,"  was  the 
response,  as  the  young  man  forcibly 
and  suddenly  seized  the  basket.  "How 
can  you  be  so  cruel  as  you  are,  Lizette 
— always  refusing  me  everything  1 
And  for  a  whole  week  I  have  never 
seen  you,  though  wandering  about 
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watching  for  you.  Do  you  really 
to  avoid  me  1 

"No;nordoI  trytodoso.  If  you 
have  not  seen  me,  it  has  been  through 
chance.  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid 
meeting  an  old  friend,**  said  Lizette, 
with  dimity,  though  her  heart  was 
palpitating. 

"An  old  friend  1— standing,  in  your 
estimation,  on  the  same  terms  as  Hil- 
bert  or  the  parish  clerk,  I  suppose  V* 

Lizette  made  no  reply. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  use  of 
being  so  demure  as  you  always  are  ? 
Surely  a  little  flirtation  cannot  be  set 
down  as  a  terrible  piece  of  wrong- 
doing. Starched  and  stiflf  as  old  Mo- 
ther Meiklam  now  is,  she  had  her  own 
fun  once,  you  may  be  certain  j  so  she 
needn*t  want  to  lock  you  up.' 

"Mrs.  Meiklam  never  wishes  to 
prevent  my  doing  what  I  please,  or 
going  where  I  choose,"  said  the  young 
girl,  colouring  again  ;  *^  and  I  ao  not 
think  her  in  the  least  starched." 

"  Evidently  you  do  not  agree  with 
me  in  anything,"  said  Tom,  hoisting 
the  basket  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  will  let  the  basket  fall,  and 
break  the  bottles  in  it,"  said  Miss 
Stutzer,  in  alarm. 

"  Do  not  fear  ;  I  could  carry  it  on 
my  head  quite  safe  :  let*s  have  a  look 
inside,*'  and  Tom  stopped  to  examine 
the  contents. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  spare,"  cried 
the  young  girl,  imploringly.  "Oh, 
Tom,  do  not  delay  me  !'* 

"  Hah  !  that's  a  nice  cordial — sup- 
pose I  tasted  it  1— and  here  a  cake  ! 
Pon  my  word,  you  give  away  fine 
dainties  !"  And  Mr.  Ryder  was  a 
long  while  replacing  each  article  taken 
out,  and  apostrophized  at  great  length. 

"  Poor  old  Mary  will  have  gone  to 
sleep  before  I  get  to  her  house."  said 
Lizette,  half  crying.  "  Indeed,  Tom, 
you  are  very  unkind  to  annoy  me  in 
this  way." 

"  Unkind  !"  repeated  Tom,  empha- 
tically. "  You  see,  Lizette,  how  httle 
you  can  bear  the  smallest  trials  of  life, 
and  yet  you  have  not  the  slightest 
compassion  for  an  unfortunate  fellow 
ready  to  blow  out  his  brains  for  you  ! 
Here,  now,  I  will  carry  the  basket  all 
safe  on  my  arm,  if  you  will  listen 
quietly  to  something  I  wish  to  say  to 
you ;  for  I  am  going  to  London  by 
the  mail  to-night" 

"  Do  not  say  anything  to  me,"  said 
the  young  gu-l,  naively;  "  I  am  in  too 
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great  a  huiry  now.  See,  the  shadow 
of  evening  is  coming  on  fast — ^the  sub 
has  set  long  ago." 

"  Well,  and  of  what  consequence  ia 
it,  if  it  has  1  Am  I  not  here  to  escort 
you  1" 

"Mrs.  Meiklam  does  not  wish  me 
to  stay  out  after  the  dew  falla." 

"That  is  only  an  old  woman's  fancy. 
The  dew  is  very  wholesome — you 
know  how  it  makes  plants  grow.'^ 

Lizette  smiled  faintly,  uid  despaired 
of  influencing  her  provoking  c<unpa- 
nion  to  hiury  his  pace.  They  were  in 
a  dark  wood,  very  far  from  the  house, 
startins  hares  and  rabbits  as  they 
went  alon^,  while  the  air  was  getting 
cooler  each  moment,  and  the  <few  lay 
already  heavy  on  the  grass  and  fern. 

"Lizette,  I  remember  you  when  you 
were  a  little  child—so  hi^h,"  said 
Tom.  laying  his  hand  near  the  earth; 
"  ana  yet  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a 
perfect  stranger  to  you  ;  you  have 
never  given  me  a  kiss  in  all  the  yean 
we  have  known  each  other,  and  as  we 
are  about  to  part  so  soon,  you  might 
give  me  one  now." 

In  his  efforts  to  gain  what  had  beoi 
so  long  denied,  Tom  let  the  precious 
basket  fall,  and  all  its  contents  rolled 
out  on  the  ground — ^the  bottles  w«e 
broken,  as  poor  Lizette  had  prophesied. 

She  was  too  greatly  onended  and 
confused  by  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
of  addressing  her  in  tms  way,  to  feel 
so  much  for  the  loss  of  poor  Mary's 
cordials  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
done ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was 
ready  to  weep  from  mortificatioa  <^ 
every  kind.  Her  face  was  flushed 
and  tearful 

"  You  do  not  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man !"  she  exclaimed^  really  angry, 
while  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  thuigs 
not  injured  by  the  falL 

"  Come,  Mr.  Ryder,  this  is  not  pro- 
per conduct,  sir !  said  a  voice,  that 
made  Lizette  start ;  and  in  a  moment 
Luke  Bagly  stood  beside  thenL  "Miaa 
Stutzer,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  hen- — 
very  sorry  to  see  things  gomg  on  this 
way." 

•^What  the  deuce  is  it  to  youT 
demanded  Ryder,  indignantly.  "I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  1" 

"  I  never  bandy  words  when  I  can 
help  it,  sir,"  rejoined  Bagly,  gravdy, 
and  looking  highly  respe^ble ;  "but 
this  young  lady  is  under  my  hcmonred 
mistress's  protection,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  see  that  she  ia  not  led  into 
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error,  or  insulted.  Don't  be  offended. 
jonoK  gentleman,  at  plain  speaking. 

"  You  are  confoundedly  mistaken, 
Mr.  Bagly  :  I  meant  no  insult  to  Miss 
Statzer.  I  consider  that  you,  a  ras- 
cally knave  of  a  servant,  are  insulting 
h^  though,  and  most  insolent !" 

"I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  things  should 
occur,"  returned  Luke.  "  Miss  Stut- 
ler,  I'll  wait  to  see  you  home." 

"I  need  not  now  go  on  to  Mary 
Browne's,"  said  Lizette,  tryinc  to  ap- 
pear as  dignified  as  she  could.  '^I 
think  I  shall  go  home." 

"You  had  letter,  miss,"  said  Bagly, 
significantly  ;  *'  home's  the  best  place 
for  young  ladies." 

Unwilfing  to  let  the  steward  think 
shchadmetanyveryseriousinsultfrom 
Ryder,  the  young  girl  bade  him  good 
evening  with  apparent  coolness,  but 
requested  him  not  to  think  of  coming 
home  with  her,  which  he  acceded  to. 
seeing  that  she  was  really  distressed 
and  serious.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
jiad  been  the  means  of  lowering  her 
m  the  estimation  of  such  a  person  as 
Lake  Bariy,  who  either  thought,  or 
pretended  to  think,  something  very 
reprehensible  had  taken  place. 

**  Miss  Stutzer,"  saia  the  man, 
gravely,  as  he  and  she  were  walking 
towards  home,  "  Mr.  Ryder  is  not  a 
fit  young  man  for  a  companion  this 
way — he's  a  scamp,  take  my  word  for 
it ;  and  if  you  meet  him  out  in  lonely 
places,  the  world  'ill  talk-~that  it 
will** 

**  Mr.  Ryder  may  be  a  little  rough 
and  ungentlemanly,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  deserves  such  a  character,"  said 
lizette,  feeling  much  hurt 

"  Oh,  if  8  natural  for  young  ladies 
to  take  the  part  of  their  lovers,  and 
all  that— they  can't  see  clear,  like  men, 
who  is  to  be  trusted,  wid  who  not ; 
but  you  know,  Miss  Stutzer,  how 
many  a  salt  tear  Mrs.  Meiklam  would 
shed,  if  there  was  a  whisper  of  any- 
thing a^nst  your  prudence." 

Poor  Lizette  was  mortified  in  the 
extreme ;  she  longed  to  speak  a  re- 
bake  to  the  man  who  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  offend  her  by  such  insinua- 
tions, but  she  was  too  gentle  to  pve 
utterance  to  any  sentence  of  the  kind. 
And  so  she  went  on  silently  with  the 
stewardj  who  did  not  walk  behind 
her,  as  formerly,  but  beside  her.  This, 
however,  might  nave  been  because  the 
evening  was  closing  in.  From  the 
grievec^  humble  aspect  of  the  young 


girl,  an  observer  might  surely  believe 
she  had  been  doing  something  of  which 
she  was  ashamed ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, Bagly  had  the  appearance  of  a 
highlyrespectable,fatherlyindividual, 
distressed  at  the  wickedness  of  man- 
kind. 

"I  should  be  loath  to  fret  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  Miss  Stutzer,"  he  con- 
tinued, clearing  his  throat,  "but 
I'm  afraid  it's  my  duty  to  mention 
Mr.  Ryder's  unffentlemaJaly  behaviour 
to  her;  don't  be  vexed.  Miss,  it's 
only  for  your  own  good  I  take  this 
liberty  of  cautioning  you.  I'm  an 
elderly  m^n,  and  I've  got  daughters 
of  my  own,  and  I  know  what  the 
charge  of  young  girls— ladies,  I  mean 
—is.  No  young  woman  can  be  too 
guardful  of  herself." 

Ah,  if  somebody  could  have  throt- 
tled that  man  for  his  impertinence  ! 

It  is  our  own  idea,  reader,  not 
Miss  Stutzer's  ;  though  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  move  on,  so  great 
was  her  astonishment  at  Billy's 
hardihood.  Speak  of  her  and  Mr. 
Ryder  to  his  mistress  !  Really  such 
impertinence  was  not  to  be  borne. 

^  My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  as  Lizette  and  Ba^Iy  en- 
tered the  house  in  the  dim  lidit  of 
the  summer  evening,  "  you  look  very 
tired  and  jaded  ;  and  what  is  this — 
your  basket  not  empty  f  Have  you 
been  ill?" 

**  No,  not  ill,  but  I  did  not  go  on," 
whispered  the  young  girl  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"What  has  happened,  LukeT 
demanded  the  lady,  looking  sharply 
at  the  steward. 

"Oh,  nothing,  ma'am,  nothing  to 
signify ;  it  won't  happen  again,  I'm 
sureL'^  said  Bagly,  kindly. 

"What  wont  happen?  Did  you 
hurt  yourself,  my  dear  Lizette  1 
Speak,  my  darling,  you  quite  alarm 
me  with  your  pale  looks." 

"  No  :  I  am  quite  well,  but  I  feel 
fatigued :  I  shall  go  and  rest,"  said 
Lizette,  nurriedly,  leaving  down  her 
basket,  and  repairing  to  the  red- 
room,  where  she  sank  at  once  on  the 
sofa.  Mrs.  Meiklam  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  her  ;  a  glance  at  Bag- 
ley's  face  told  her  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate,  though  he 
pretended  he  did  not  like  to  speak. 

"TH>ok  at  these  broken  bottles," 
6aid  the  old  lady,  takins  a  fragment 
of  glass  from  the  basket,  and  ad- 
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dressing  Bagly  who  lingered  on  the 
door  Hteps,  ''I  must  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  aftair.  I  greatly 
fear  Miss  Stuzer  has  met  with  some 
accident  that  she  will  not  tell  me  of." 
"  No,  ma'am,  she  hasn't ;  she's 
only  just  a  little  frightened,  and  put 
out  at  something ;  she's  young,  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  and  i^he's  a  sweet  young 
lady,  Crod  bless  her,  and  I'm  as  sure 


as  that  I  stand  here,  she  has  no  more 
harm  in  her  than  the  baby  that's  bora 
yesterday !" 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Meiklam,  with  dignity,  as  she  mo- 
tioned the  man  to  enter  the  hall, 
and  preceded  him  to  the  study,  where 
she  generally  received  the  steward's 
communications. 


CHAFTEBXXI. 


TBS  BSLL  THAT  LUKX  BAOLY  BXABS. 


•*  You  know,  M^  Meiklam,"  said  the 
wily  man,  standing  humbly  before 
her,  "  that  I'm  only  a  servant,  and 
I  trust  I  never  will  conduct  myself 
\a  a  manner  to  give  oflfence  to  my 
superiors.  If  I  have  ever  forgotten 
my  station,  or  spoke  too  freelv  to 
anyone  above  me,  I  may  have  done 
it  in  haste,  or  thinking  to  advise 
them ;  but,  thank  Gbd,  1  know  my 
place,  and  what  I  ought  to  say,  and 
what  I  oughtn't." 

"  That  is  all  very  proper,  of  course," 
said  the  lady,  lighting  a  taper,  that 
only  threw  a  faint  light  on  the  old- 
fashioned  desk,  and  the  numerous 
papers  strewed  on  the  tables,  "  but  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  exactly. 
I  n^erely  wish  to  understand  if  any- 
thing unpleasant  has  occurred  to 
Miss  Stuti^er  ;  I  know  there  are 
some  fierce  dogs  about  that  I  must 
ffet  rid  of.  and  perhaps  one  of  them 
has  attacked  her.  She  has  a  great 
terror  of  dogs." 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  thank  Gbd  it  isn't 
a  dog ;  no,  you  may  rely  on  it,  she's 
safe,  and  be  sure  it  wonH  happen 
any  more.  She's  a  sweet  young 
worn— lady,  and  I  have  every- faith 
in  her." 

Mrs.  Meiklam  stared  at  Bagly, 
and  a  faint  colour  stole  over  her  mce 
f^  she  said, 

**  I  wish  you  to  speak  clearly.  Tell 
me  in  plain  words,  why  Miss  Stutzer 
has  returned  without  visiting  Mary 
Browne's  cottage.  Has  anything  oc- 
curred of  an  unpleasant  nature  at 
Mary's  house  ]" 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  nothing  at  all  at 
Mary  Browne's  house ;  there's  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  be  uneasy  about. 
Fm  a  father,  Mrs.  Meiklam,  and  I 
have  a  feeling  for  young  people,  and 
I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  makm^  mis- 


chief, only  I'd  try  to  have 
going  right  wherever  I  was.  I  caa't, 
of  course,  control  whaf  s  going  on  in 
other  places,  but  what's  under  my 
own  eye,  I'll  be  mindful  of.  The  poor 
dear  Colonel,  my  late  honoured  master, 
used  to  say  ;  *  Luke,  it's  your  espe- 
cial charge  to  watch  over  every  in- 
terest of  your  employers ;  nothhig 
that  happens  under  their  roof  is  with- 
out importance  to  you,  though  it 
mayn't  just  be  within  your  own  oJl- 
ing ;  that's  what  constitutes  a  good 
servant.  If  the  coachman's  ill,  act 
for  him  ;  and  if  the  batler's  away, 
don't  be  above  doing  his  work.'  Ah  1 
the  Colonel  was  a  fine  spoken  gra- 
tleman !" 

Whenever  Luke  wished  to  win 
over  his  mistress  particularly,  he 
generally  brought  in  the  name  of  her 
husband  ;  sometimes  making  imagi- 
nary speeches  for  the  defunct  Odonel, 
which  was  intended  to  elevate  him- 
self in  her  opinion.  Certainiy,  if 
Colonel  Meiklam  had  ever  given  a»y 
such  piece  of  advice  toucniDg  the 
points  that  constitute  a  good  servant, 
Bagly  had  not  profited  by  it  No 
servant  at  Meiklam's  Rest  ever  re- 
membered him  to  oflFer  his  assistance 
to  them  in  the  smallest  matter,  be- 
yond his  own  particular  station  ;  and 
even  in  the  busiest  haymaking  time  be 
never  was  known  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  the  fields.  Mrs.  Meikiam 
listened  patiently  to  his  long-winded 
speech,  and  then  demanded,  once 
more,  an  explanation  of  his  hints. 
Bagly  drew  his  handkerchief  over  his 
forehead,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as 
if  striving  to  delay  what  he  had  to 
communicate,  and  then,  supporting 
himself  by  laying  one  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  he  commenced  : 

"You  knoi)^,  i^iB.  Meiklam,  that 
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I  wouldn't  presume  to  speak  of  this 
matter,  only  you  have  so  much  wished 
to  hear  it ;  and  then,  as  I  said  before, 
being  a  father  of  grown-up  daughters, 
I  feel  that  the  well-being  of  every 
young  woman,  in  whatever  rank  she 
may  be,  is  of  concern  to  me.  Then, 
you  know,  if  I  am  aware  that  a 
young  lady,  innocent  and  gentle  as  an 
angel,  is  likely  to  be  deceived  by 
any  unpromising  young  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I*d  blame  myself  for 
allowing  her  to  fall  into  the  snare— 
that's  all." 

"  AI11  I  do  not  understand  to 
whom  you  allude." 

"  I  wish  you  never  might  know  it, 
ma  am ;  I  allude,  however,  to  Miss 
Stutzer  and  Mr.  Tom  Ryder  ;  theyVe 
a-courting,  ma'am,  and  a-meeting 
xnore  times  than  anybody  knows, 
in  evenings,  through  the  grounds; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  know 
Mr.  Tom's  a  wild  young  man,  not  to 
be  trusted ;  he's  full  of  his  scampish 
tricks." 

"  And  they  met  this  evening  1" 
asked  Mrs.  Meiklam,  looking  with 
penetration  at  Bagly's  face— a  new 
light  all  at  once  flashing  over  her 
mind. 

"  They  did,  ma'am ;  I  saw  them 
myself,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  — 
indeed  I  am  ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
It  ^  Mr.  Tom  had  his  arm  round  her, 
paa'am,  and  he  kissed  her,  though 
It  was  against  hei*  will,  that  I  must 
say.'* 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  Bagly,  that 
these  young  people  have  been  inti- 
piate  since  childhood  1"  asked  the 
«dy,  trembUng  in  her  speech,  though 
she  still  fixed  her  eyes  unflinchingly 
on  the  man's  countenance. 
.  *J  I  know  that,  ma'am  ;  but  kissing 
isn't  right,  seeing  they're  both  grown 
up ;  and  God  knows  I  wouldn't  have 
jnentioned  the  matter,  only  I  thought 
It  my  duty.  Perhaps  you  may  take 
It  as  a  great  liberty,  ma'am." 

"  I  00  take  it  as  such,"  said  the 
lady  slowly,  and  with  her  face  kind- 
hng  up  proudly.  "  I  know  Mr.  Tom 
%der  is  a  rough,  uncouth  young 
^?an— apt  to  forget  himself  occa- 
sionally ;  he  would  think  it  no  harm  to 
kiss  his  old  playmate,though  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  such  liberties ;  and  I 
know  ahio  that  Miss  Stutzer,  so  far 
from  encouraging  his  attentions,  al- 
"^aysendeavourstostop  tliem ;  she  has 
i^ver  mentioned  the  subject  to  me, 


through  her  natural  modesty  :  but  I 
am  fully  aware  that  Mr.  Ryder  ad- 
mires her,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
see  equallv  clearly  that  she  does  not 
like  him.' 

"You  majr  be  mistaken,  ma'am," 
said  the  disconcerted  steward,  a 
gleam  of  malice  and  anger  darting 
mto  his  eye,  not  unseen  by  the  lady 
watching  him  so  narrowly. 

"  Do  not  dare  to  insinuate  another 
sentence  against  Miss  Stutzer,"  said 
Mrs.  Meiklam,  calmly  but  firmly ; 
"  if  ever  any  servant  of  mine  again 
takes  such  a  liberty,  he  or  she  leaves 
my  house  and  my  service  for  ever  !" 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am,"  said  Luke,  lowering  his 
head  and  his  voice.  "  I  only  spoke 
for  the  best,  and  most  glad  I  am  you 
take  the  matter  easy." 

"Silence,"  said  the  lady,  quietly. 
"  You  may  now  leave  the  room." 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Meiklam  so 
addressed  her  long-favoured  steward 
— never  spoken  such  degrading  wordfi^ 
to  him.  Bitterly  he  resented  them  ; 
bitterly  he  hated  Miss  Stutzer.  He 
would  have  revenge  most  certainly. 
Mrs.  Meiklam,  herself,  felt  very  much 
perturbed  that  evening.  She  re- 
mained long  in  the  study,  meditating. 
Dear  to  her  as  a  child  of  her  own, 
she  felt  most  keenly  the  audacity  of 
Bagly  in  speaking  of  Lizette  as  he 
had  spoken.  Had  he  entertained 
the  respect  for  the  young  lady  that 
she  wished  all  her  servants  to  feel, 
he  never  would  have  dared  to  breathe 
such  words  in  her  hearing.  In  fact, 
the  good  mistress  of  the  Rest  grew 
quite  excited,  contemplating  the  in- 
sult directed  to  her  protegee,  by  a 
person  of  Bagly's  position  in  life, 
bhe  went  to  find  Lizette,  but  the 
young  girl  had  lain  down  on  her  bed, 
where,  after  a  long  fit  of  violent  weep- 
ing, she  was  fast  asleep.  "I  will  not 
disturb  her,  poor  child.'*  said  the 
lady,  softly  leaving  the  chamber. 

They  met  no  more  that  night — nor 
nevermore  as  they  had  met  of  old — 
oh,  nevermore ! 

Bagly  always  sat  up  veiy  late  in 
his  room  now — long  after  the  rest  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house  had  gone 
to  bed.  His  accounts  seemed  very 
intricate  at  present  Softly  he  some- 
times went  through  the  lobbies  and 
corridors,  far  past  the  midnight 
hour,  stealing  to  the  study,  and 
rummaging   through  various   docu- 
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ments,  and  reading  things  that  did 
not  concern  the  farm  in  the  least : 
and  then  he  would  take  out  the  un- 
sealed will  so  lately  made,  and  Iving 
in  the  little  inner  drawer  of  the  desk, 
and  peruse  it,  and  bring  it  away  to 
his  own  room,  where,  with  door 
locked,  and  shaded  light,  he  would 
write,  and  write,  and  copy  sentences, 
and  feel  all  the  time  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  it ;  he  never  could 
succeed  in  a  skilful  forgery,  though 
he  had  tried  his  hand  at  foi^^ng  since 
he  was  in  the  lawyer's  oflSce,  years 
upon  years  ago.  Well,  upon  this 
particular  and  memorable  night, 
when  the  house  was  quiet,  he  deter- 
mined he  would,  at  every  hazard,  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  his  longed- 
for  task— a  codicil,  at  least,  might  be 
completed  So  he  went  to  the  study, 
and  secured  the  will,  and  was  carry- 
ing it  away  in  his  pocket  when  it 
struck  him  that  he  would  first  go 
out  and  see  about  poachers,  &c.,  be- 
fore he  sat  down  to  write.  He  left 
the  house  accordingly,  and  sallied 
forth.  The  night  was  still  and  lovely 
— so  lovely,  that  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  that  the  presence  of  death 
was  approaching  where  he  was  not 
expected,  that  the  grim  king  was 
careering  upon  the  wmgs  of  the  soft 
summer  wind.  Somehow,  Bagly 
missed  his  footing  and  fell  among 
sharp,  brambly  underwood,  which 
tore  nis  coat,  and  scratched  his  face 
and  hands,  and  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty scrambling  out  of  it  At 
length,  however,  he  was  free,  and  he 
drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
his  visage  carefully,  returning  to  the 
house  at  once.  On  reaching  the 
studv  he  sat  down  to  write,  and  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  will, 
when,  lo  !  it  vras  not  to  be  found. 
He  searched,  he  turned  the  pockets 


inside  out,  but  in  vain.  The  will 
was  gone — pulled  out  of  its  resting 
place,  probably,  in  the  fall  among 
the  strong  underwood,  or  when  draw- 
ing out  his  handkerchief.  Again  oat 
in  the  moonlight,  searching  vainly  : 
looking  all  over  the  paths  he  hma 
lately  trodden  :  hunting  among  the 
fern  and  brusnwood— ^ali  in  vain. 
Qreat  Heaven !  what  would  become 
of  him  in  the  morning,  when  per- 
haps Mrs.  Meiklam  might  rise  to  look 
at  her  will  1  Would  she  suspect  him 
of  having  meddled  with  it  ?  Would 
she  make  another  and  leave  his  name 
out  of  it — his  name,  which  had  been 
noted  down  for  a  legacy  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  1  In  agony,  the  guilty  man 
sat  in  his  room  thinking  many  awful 
things— more  awful  than  we  would 
dare  to  write ;  and  while  he  sat,  be ' 
cursed  Lizette  Stutzer,  vehemently. 
Poor  little  Lizette,  who  was  sleeping 
still,  lying  outside  her  bed,  moaning 
occasionally  in  her  slumbers,  fancying 
Tom  Ryder  was  going  to  shoot  both 
her  and  himself,  and  that  Mrs. 
Meiklam  was  looking  on  indiiSerently 
with  a  cold,  stony  eye,  and  a  bleached 
face.  You  mav  moan  and  sigh,  in- 
deed, poor  child !  For  a  mighty 
change  is  coming  to  you.  Little 
barque,  anchored  for  so  many  years 
in  a  quiet  haven,  shut  in  from  the 
storms  of  the  wild  ocean,  prepare  to 
sally  forth  o'er  tempestuous  seas — 
loose  thy  moorings  and  drift  oat 
towards  the  unknown. 

The  small  hours  of  the  night  strike 
clearly  on  the  still  wakenil  ear  of 
Luke  Bagly,  when  another  soand 
makes  him  start  like  one  stabbed. 
What  is  that  bell  ringing  so  violently 
— clanging  all  through  the  wide  old 
house,  with  a  fearful  vibration — one 
great  peal,  and  then  silence,  when  it 
dies  out  tremulously  I 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Do  you  know  what  it  is,  reader,  to 
hear  the  quick  tramp  of  horse's  feet 
on  a  lonely  road  at  dead  of  night  % 
Is  there  not  something  sinister,  as 
one  lies  awake  in  bed,  or  perhaps  sits 
up  engaged  with  some  occupation, 
beyond  tne  due  hour  of  rest,  in  the 
clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  air,  as,  with  lightning 
speed  a  horseman  dashes  by  ] 


One  soft  summer  night,  when  the 
starlight  was  fading  before  the  com- 
ing dawn,  and  the  wind  scarce  rose 
above  a  breath,  any  one  awidce  at 
Yaxley  might  have  heard  the  sounds 
we  refer  to.  The  calmness  of  the 
night  suffered  them  to  be  borne  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  bght  breeze.  Tramp  1 
click,  clock !  click,  clock  I  click, 
clock  ! — on  they  sounded,  at  first  £ar 
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in  the  distance,  then  coming  nearer 
—always  nearer,  till  horse  and  rider, 
with  mad  impatience  dash  into  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,   and 
stop — listeners  know  where  they  will 
stop — at  Doctor  Ryder's  large  house  ; 
and  the  hall-door  bell  is  rung  vio- 
lently, almost  wildly,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  physician  is  out  of  bed, 
hurrying,  like  one  frantic,  to  ^et  on 
his  clothes.     Oh  !  very  few  minutes 
elapse  till  the  herciuean  doctor  is 
dressed  and  down  stairs,  and  spring- 
ing upon  the  back  of  the  panting 
Bt^  at  the  door,    for  he  has  his 
whole  heart — his   whole  heart,   in- 
deedr-in  that  sick  call.    And  now 
the  horse  is  flying  back  to  the  place 
from  whence    it   came— flyyag,     if 
possible,  quicker  than  before,  while 
the  messenger  who  rode  it  first  is 
hunying  behind  on  foot.   What  road 
is  it  flying  on  1  a  road  you  should  know 
well,  reader — a  quiet,  country  road, 
whose  green  hedges  are  well  defined 
b^  the  starlight    On,  on,  horse  and 
nder  are  flying,  and  they  come  to  a 
wide-open,    ola  fashioned  gateway, 
with  gray  stone  ea^^les  on  the  pillars 
at  either  side,  and  many  fine   old 
trees,  extending  dimly  beyond  it — 
now  scarcely    waving  their  heavy, 
verdant  branches,   so   faint  is  the 
wind  of  the  summer  night.    Up,  up 
the  avenue  faster,  faster,  for  there  is 
no  moment  to  lose !    The  house  is 
reached  at  last ;  the  doctor  dismounts 
—the  hall  door  is  open— he  bounds 
up  the  steps  ;  there  is  light  in  the 
hall — lights   seem    everywhere.     A 
woman  is  at  the  door,  awaiting  his 
arrival — no  speech  is  exchanged  be- 
tween them,  for  the  doctor  is  a  man 
of  few  words  :  she  leads  him  swiftly 
up  stairs  ;  and  there  on  the  lobby  he 
is  met  by  an  elderly  woman,  hc»ld- 
in^    up   her   hands    and    sobbing 
grievously. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor !  I*m  afraid 
it's  no  use — I'm  afraid  all's  over  ! 
Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !"  But  Doctor 
Ryder  hates  ebullitions  of  feeling, 
especially  when  in  a  hurry,  and  suf- 
fering mentally  himself,  and  he 
f)U8hes  on  to  a  chamber,  whose  door 
ies  open,  without  paying  attention 
to  anything  else.  Softly  he  enters 
here — treading  noiselessly — his  lips 
trembling — his  forehead  furrowing 
iuto  a  frown.  It  is  very  hard  for  him  to 
contain  one  great  outburst  of  surprise 
and  grief.  Yet  why  surprise?  Does  not 


he,  above  all  others,  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death  ?  On 
the  bed  before  him  is  lying  a  motion- 
less form  with  closed  eyes,  seeming 
to  sleep— yet  sleeping  no  earthly 
sleep  j  the  features  are  composed, 
but  ngid  ;  the  hands  cold,  the  pulse 
silent  The  doctor  looks  hopelessly 
on,  and  you,  reader  may  look  on,  too ; 
for  that  stiff  form  is  an  old  familiar 
one  :  it  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
benevolent  mistress  of  Meiklam's 
Rest  Ay,  it  is  Mrs.  Meiklam  that 
lies  dead  there.  In  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  the  enemy  entered  the 
dwelling,  with  noiseless  step,  and 
his  freezing  fingers  touched  her  heart 
A  sudden  pain  seized  her— a  pang  of 
mortal  agony— and  loudly  her  bell 
rang  through  the  house.  Servants 
rushed  to  her  room,  and  found  her 
expiring. 

"  Had  anything  annoyed  or  agitated 
her  lately  ?  asked  Doctor  Ryder  of 
Miss  Stutzer,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
room  of  death,  not  sobbing  or  weep- 
ing, but  pale  and  petrified. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of— she 
seemed  in  her  usual  spirits  yester- 
day." 

"  I  have  known  for  some  time  that 
her  heart  was  diseased,  but  I  thought 
she  might  with  care  have  lasted  for 
some  years.  I  always  impressed  upon 
her  the  great  danger  of  exciting  her- 
self upon  any  topic" 

"  I  do  not  think  anything  annoyed 
or  excited  her,"  repeated  the  young 
girl,  confidently ;  and  then,  all  at  once, 
the  thought  struck  her— "Suppose 
Luke  Bady  had  told  her,  as  he  said 
he  would,  al)out  her  rencontre  with 
Tom  Ryder,  last  evening  1"  Oh,  the 
dark  horror  of  that  thought ! 

"  You  must  feel  this  sudden  call  of 
your  friend  very  deeply,"  said  the 
physician,  looking  pityingly  at  the 
orphan  girl,  who,  all  at  once,  seemed 
overpowered  by  a  great  pang  of  sor- 
row. 

"  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear !"  cried  the 
poor  girl,  clasping  her  hands  wildly. 
"  I  do  not  know  now  I  shall  learn  to 
be  resigned,  though  I  feel  so  confi- 
dently that  she  has  entered  upon  her 
eternal  rest" 

The  kind-hearted  physician  in- 
wardly hoped  provision  had  been 
amply  made  in  the  deceased  lady's 
wilt  for  the  forlorn  young  person,  who 
otherwise  would  find  the  world  a  harsh 
school,  where  she  would  learn  much 
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she  oerer  knew  before.  Unwilling  to 
leave  the  distressed  girl,  he  remained 
at  Meiklam's  Rest  till  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  sky,  and  then,  in  the 
bright  summer  morning,  he  rode  home 
to  Yaxley.  Did  it  seem  strange  that 
the  sunlight  glittered  upon  tree,  and 
shrub,  and  meadow  as  of  yore  ?  For 
a  moment  Lizette  thought  that  it  did 
— but  only  for  a  moment.  Was  not 
she  who  had  loved  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  Rest  basking  in  eternal 
sunshine — everlasting  light  1  Yes, 
the  sun  might  shine  warmly  and 
brightly  upon  all  outward  thin^  for 
death  had  only  been  there,  setting  & 
purified  spirit  free. 

There  was  great  weeping  among 
the  numerous  domestics  for  the  much- 
esteemed  mistress,  so  suddenly  sum- 


mcHied  from  them.  Mrs.  Copley  was 
in  despair  ;  Peggy  Wdfe,  Bingham, 
and  the  other  low^  servants  alnio«t 
equally  distressed — awhile  old  Jenny 
Black  ran  frantically  £rom  her 
wretched  hut,  far  off  among  the 
woods,  in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to 
lay  her  ey^es  on  the  corpse  of  the  good 
lady,  which  Lizette  good-naturedly 
permitted,  vjery  much  against  toe 
wishes  of  some  of  the  servants.  lAike 
Bagly,  in  great  grief  and  perturbation 
of  mind,  kept  aloof  from  fellow-suffer- 
ers ;  and,  probably,  to  relieve  his  agony, 
went  about  wandering  through  the 
grounds,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
every  path,  and  brake,  and  briar  as  he 
passed  along — searching  wildly  every* 
where,  but  m  vain.  Surely  he  had  cut 
arod  to  beathimself  as  well  as  others. 


CHAPTER  xxni. 


SOMS  UKPLBASANT  KBP0RT8  SHtfAD  ABOUT  YAXLKY, 


As  soon  as  Lizette  could  compose  her- 
self to  think  of  present  things,  she 
began  to  reflect  upon  what  should 
now  become  of  herself,  and  where  she 
should  go  to.  Of  her  own  friendless 
condition,  and  the  debt  she  owed  to 
Mrs.  Meiklam,  she  had  long  been 
aware ;  and  it  did  not  enter  her  head 
to  dream  of  the  probability  of  her  be- 
ing provided  for  by  the  kind  lady's 
will.  A  letter  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  Mr.  Pilmer,  who  was  Mrs. 
Meiklam's  nearest  living  relative,  and 
nothing  was,  of  course,  done  about  the 
funeral  till  he  arrived  from  London. 
Doctor  Ryder  shut  up  all  rooms  where 
there  were  any  papers  and  documents 
of  importance,  and  locked  them,  as 
the  will  was  not  to  be  looked  for  till 
Mr.  Pilmer  came.  People  at  Yaxley 
were  in  a  high  state  of  expectation 
and  surmise  about  affairs  at  Meiklam's 
Rest.  They  were  dying  to  know  what 
would  become  of  Miss  Stutzer,  and  if 
the  nice  boy,  Dillon  Crosbie,  who 
used  to  live  at  the  Pilmers'  long  ago, 
was  coming  in  for  the  property,  as  was 
anticipated  formerly.  Oh,  it  was  all 
most  interesting.  Mra  Ryder  thought 
of  asking  poor  little  Lizette  to  come 
and  stay  at  her  home,  till  she  settled 
where  she  would  finally  go  to  ;  and 
she  would  have  put  the  idea  into  exe- 
cution, only  for  something  Luke  Bagly 
told  the  doctor,  which  t&  doctor  told 
her. 


"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Luke,  wiping 
his  eyes,  which  did  not  need  the  ox>e- 
ration,  "that  young  lady  wasn't  as 
prudent  as  you'd  suppose  from  her 
demureness  in  public ;  she  gave  Mrs. 
Meiklam  great  anxiety  now  and  again. 
Shortly  before  she  died,  dear  lady, 
she  said  to  me  here,  in  this  very  spot, 
*  Luke,  I'm  afraid  I  must  still  alter 
my  will — I'm  not  satisfied  with  it — I 
don't  want  to  leave  to  unworthy 
young  people  more  than  they  deserve ; 
and  so  if  I  bum  this  one  as  well  as 
the  last,  don't  let  Mr.  Hill  or  anyone 
be  surprised ;  only  I'll  be  sure  to  give 
yourself  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
for  a  legacy,  whatever  may  come.* 
I've  great  reason  to  believe  Miss  Stut- 
zer behaved  ungrateful,  latterly,  to 
the  mistress  :  in  fact,  sir,  I  know  th^r 
had  a  quarrel  the  very  night  she  died, 
about  some  imprudent  behaviour — 
walking  out  too  late,  or  so — and  tha^s 
a  fact;  but  where's  the  use  of  my  tell- 
ing these  things  now  ?  It's  all  over, 
and  my  dear  mistress  can  grieve  nor 
fret  no  more." 

"The  devil!"  exclaimed  Doctor 
Ryder.  "I  would  not  believe  any 
such  stories,  Bagly.  If  ever  there  was 
a  pure-minded  beinjp  in  the  world. 
Miss  Stutzer's  one  of  them.  I'd  stake 
my  life  on  it !" 

'*  So  I  thought,  doctor,  for  many  a 
long  day  j  and  I'd  gladly  think  it  stilL 
What  is  it  to  me  whether  the  young 
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lady  is  prudent  or  imprudent  1  I  can 
gain  no  advantage  by  maligning  her, 
or  any  one  like  her  ;  but  I  like  truth, 
Doctor  Ryder." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  phjrsidan,  drily, 
as  he  quitted  Bagly*8  presence  in  dis- 
gust As  a  piece  of  consummate  im- 
pudence on  Luke's  part.  Dr.  Ryder 
told  his  wife  of  what  he  had  said  re- 
specting Miss  Stutzer,  which  she  did 
not  regard  in  the  same  light  as  her 
husband.  At  all  events,  she  would 
now  defer  her  invitation  to  her  till 
the  will  was  read— when  it  would  be 

Erovedif  hiswordswerecorrect.  Some- 
ow  or  other,  it  forthwith  got  rumour- 
ed about  Yaxley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, that  Miss  Stutzer  had  been  acting 
a  deceitful  part  for  some  years ;  that 
she  was  carrying  on  a  flirtation  greatly 
to  poor  Mrs.  irfeildam's  annoyance— 
in  short,  that  she  broke  her  heart. 
The  Miss  Hilberts  and  Miss  Ryders 
were  much  shocked ;  but  Doctor  Ry- 
der vowed  openly  it  was  all  a  con- 
founded lie  of  Luke  Bagly,  whom  he 
declared  to  be  a  perfect  scoundrel 
However,  people  only  smiled  incredu- 
lously when  they  heard  him  so  vehe- 
mently taking  the  girl's  part.    It  was 
natural  that  men  should  look  leniently 
on  faults  which  women  were  called 
upon  to  censure  in  one  of  their  own 
sex.    Poor  Lizette,  meanwhile,  wept 
and  mourned,  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  Mr.  Pilmer.    Owing  to  his  having 
.  been  late  for  the  train  the  first  morn- 
ing of  setting  out  from  London,  this 
worthy,  but  indolent,  individual  was 
longer  in  arriving  at  Meiklam's  Rest 
than  had  been  expected  ;  yet  he  came 
at  last,  looking  pretty  brisk,  for  there 
are  some  things  that  can  even  rouse 
an  habitually  lazy  being  from  stupor. 
Very  dull,  indeed,  must  be  the  spirit 
that  is  not  animated  by  the  thoughts 
of  rich  relatives  being  dead,  and  of 
large  sums  of  money,  and  unopened 
wifls.    Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
search  was  made  for  the  wondrous 
document,  so  long  a  mystery  and  a 
matter  of  conjecture.    Very  mysteri- 
ous it  was  still— for  it  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  High  and  low — in  drawer 
and  desk,  in  trunk  and  wardrobe,  in 
the  large   book-cases,  between  the 
leaves  of  the  books,  in  all  places,  pos- 
sible  and  impossible — search   was 
made,  in  vain.  Mr.  Hill,  the  lawyer,  re- 
membered drawing  up  a  new  will  for 
MraMeiklam  some  months  previously, 
lAd  John  Bingham  and  a  workman 


swore  they  had  witnessed  it ;  but  what 
became  of  it  nobody  knew. 

"Then,  Mr.  Pilmer,  as  it  is  most 
likely  our  friend  burnt  or  otherwise 
destroyed  her  will,  and  therefore  died 
intestate,  you,  as  nearest  relative  and 
next  of  kin,  must  be  her  heir-at-law," 
said  Mr.  HilL 

"  Indeed— yes — so  I  believe  :  but 
I'm  certain  there's  a  will,  if  it  could 
only  be  found." 

"  Mrs.  Meiklam  sometimes  used  to 
carry  letters  and  papers  in  her  pocket, 
going  about  the  place,"  suggested 
Bagly,  mildly,  "  and  maybe  shelost  it 
accidentally." 

"  Pooh  1"  exclaimed  Hill,  contemp- 
tuously. "  Very  likely,  indeed,  that 
she  would  carry  her  will  in  her 
pocket !  No ;  depend  upon  it  the 
woman  put  it  in  the  fire.  I  knew 
when  I  made  it  there  was  where  it 
would  go.  Didn't  I  say  so,  Luke  1" 
"Well,  you  did,  sir,  it's  a  fact; 
and  I  know  it's  a  great  loss  to  me" 

"  A  loss  to  more  than  vou,"  said  the 
lawyer,  significantly.  "What  in  the 
world,  Ryder,  will  become  of  that 
pretty  little  girl  now]*' 

"  It's  a  horrid  business  altogether !" 
said  the  doctor,  angrily. 

"The  will  must  be  somewhere," 
said  Mr.  Pilmer  in  a  drowsy  tone; 
"  couldn't  there  be  some  secret  draw- 
ers or  recesses  in  the  house  that 
nobody  knows  off 

"  The  best  plan,"  observed  Doctor 
Ryder,  "  would  be  to  act,  Mr.  Pilmer, 
as  you  think  Mrs.  Meiklam  ought, 
and  naturally  wished  to  have  acted." 
"  Very  likely;  but  how  in  the  world 
could  any  one  possibly  find  out  what 
she  wished  1" 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  HiU, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  We  all  know  what  humanity  is. 
Mr.  Pilmer;  and  how  wretched  it  will 
be  for  Miss  Stutzer,  brought  up  as  she 
has  been,  to  be  left  friendless  and 
penniless  all  at  once,  at  her  age." 

"  Let  her  get  a  husband,"  suggested 
Hill,  chuckhng;  "she's  pretty  enough 
to  make  a  good  match.'' 

Bagly  laughed,  too,  for  he  was 
getting  tired  of  feigning  a  grief  he  did 
not  feel,  except  for  selfisn  motives; 
and  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  deceit,  his  true  nature  was 
gradually  revealing  itself;  so  be  began 
to  enter  into  jokes  about  Miss  Stutzer 
and  the  capndous  old  lady,  speaking 
grossly  ana  irreverently  or  ooth,  even 
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in  presence  of  Doctor  Ryder;  for  what 
was  the  physician  to  him?  Luke 
idways  felt  ready  to  snap  his  fingers 
at  anybody  who  could  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  him-— he  was  very  inde- 
pendent when  it  suited  him.    And 


did  not  Mrs.  Copley  and  all  the  hoose 
servants  wonder  what  had  come  over 
him — he  was  grown  so  unmannerly, 
and  insolent,  and  scoffing ;  blasphem- 
ing now  and  again,  too,  in  a  way  never 
known  before. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HK.    HILBBRT  HAS  tOMXTHlKO  TO  SAT  TO  MM.   COrLST. 


Mr.  Pilmer  found  it  necessary  to 
remain  at  Meiklam's  Rest  longer  than 
he  expected;  but  he  bore  it  very  well; 
in  fact,  he  liked  staying  there,  all  was 
80  quiet  and  dreamy.  He  was  pleased 
at  being  put  in  possession  of  all  Mrs. 
Meiklam  s  large  property,  though  of 
what  great  use  any  mrther  addition 
to  his  income  would  be  to  himself 
cannot  be  determined;  for  he  could 
not  eat  more,  or  sleep  more,  or  get 
more  copies  of  the  TimeSy  than  he  did 
before,  and  betook  very  little  pleasure 
indeed  in  the  gaieties  that  his  wife 
and  daughter  eivjoyed  so  much.  But 
still,  it  was  gratifying  to  get  a  large 
and  unexpected  sum  of  ready  money, 
and  to  be  master  of  Meiklam^s  Rest, 
and  other  estates.  So  he  attended  his 
old  friend's  funeral,  with  grave  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction,  mingled  with  some 
sincere  regrets  for  the  deceased  lady, 
and  a  few  sombre  thoughts  upon  the 
gloominess  of  being  buried  and  leaving 
all  the  good  things  of  this  life :  and 
he  put  crape  on  his  hat.  and  or- 
dered mourning,  and  paid  the  under- 
taker, and  remained  on  at  the  Rest 
for  many  days,  arranging  matters.  In 
the  evenings,  after  dinner,  he  sat  in 
the  red  room,  sleeping  very  comfort- 
ably in  the  old-fashioned  arm-chair, 
placed  near  the  fire;  fon  though  it  was 
summer,  he  liked  a  fire;  and  poor 
Lizette  Stutzer  sat  in  the  red  room, 
too,  not  knowing  whether  she  had 
any  right  to  be  there  at  all;  yet  unable, 
from  habit,  to  stay  anywhere  else. 
Some  dreary  thoughts  crossed  her 
mind  that  perhaps  she  should  go  down 
to  Mrs.  Copley's  room  below,  and  take 
her  humble  place  there;  but  she  could 
not  do  it— it  was,  yet,  too  hard  to 
sink  down  into  a  low  station.  Occa- 
sionally, Mr.  Pilmer  tried  to  form  some 
E reject  respecting  her  future  lot,  for 
►octor  Ryder  was  unceasingly  ding- 
ing it  into  bis  ears  that  she  should  be 
provided  for.  One  day  the  physician 
had  plainly  asked  him  what  the  young 


girl  was  to  do.  "  Do  T  said  Mr.  Pil- 
mer. ^Really,  I  don't  know;  any- 
thing she  likes;  of  course,  I  have  no 
objection  to  her  doing  anything." 

''  But  you  know  she  is  auite  friend- 
less ;  the  sudden  death  of  her  friend 
places  her  in  a  most  embarrasrdng  and 
painful  position." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Meiklam  did  wrong  to 
bring  her  up  as  she  did:  but  that  is 
not  the  poor  prl's  fault 

"  No,  certainly  not,  though  it  may 
prove  her  misfortune;  yet,  it  would 
not  take  much  to  keep  her  from  being 
thrown  completely  on  the  world. 
Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  sunk  upon 
her  life,  would  insure  her  some  inde- 
pendence." 

"  Yes,  so  it  would:  and  T  oiight  to 
do  something  for  Mrs.  Meiklam's 
sake — for  the  credit  of  her  name,  you 
may  si^— I  am  glad  you  sn^e^^ 
that    rll  mention  it  to  Mrs.  Rimer" 

"Oh,  Lord!  if  you  mention  it  to 
your  wife  it  will  fall  to  the  ground," 
shonted  the  doctor,  bluntly. 

"No,  it  will  not;  I  will  certainly  re- 
member Miss  Stutzer;  she  is  a  pretty, 
quiet  girl;  she  never  disturbs  me  more 
than  if  she  were  a  mouse." 

Doctor  Ryder  talked  io  his  wife 
also,  and  besought  her  to  ask  the  poor 
girl  to  Yaxley;  but  Mrs.  Ryder  knew 
better  than  that;  she  knew  her  son 
was  the  perscm  suspected — ^indeed 
openly  named — as  the  person  with 
whom  Lizette  was  accused  of  flirting, 
contrary  to  Mrs.  Meiklam's  wishes; 
and  though  she  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  good  match  for  a  young 
man  formerly,  she  certainly  was  not 
so  now;  therefore  she  had  no  idea  of 
paying  her  attention:  it  would  be 
lowering  herself  and  her  daughters. 
Nobody  knew  whether  Miss  Stutxer 
would  not  have  to  turn  a  govemei^  if 
any  one  would  take  a  giddy  girl  like 
her  for  one;  ainl  then  how  blocking  it 
would  be  to  have  had  her  on  a  visit 
on  terms  of  equality!    And  yet  Mrs* 
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Ryder  was  not  a  demoniac  woman, 
with  a  sinister  eye,  or  a  dreadful  ex- 
pression of  cunning,  mingled  with  one 
of  cmelty.  No,  she  was  a  hearty, 
comely  lady,  very  like  a  great  many 
**  excellent'*  wives  and  mothers,  doing 
all  she  could  for  her  own  children: 
and  very  good-natured  when  it  suited 
her  to  be  so.  She  was  unfailingly 
kind  to  the  members  of  families  who 
employed  and  fee'd  her  husband 
largeljr— she  was,  indeed  ;  to  do  her 
every  justice. 

Mr.  Hilbert  was  much  grieved  to 
hear  the  reports  rife  touching  his 
quondam  favourite,  Lizette  Stutzer ; 
but  not  being  in  the  least  simple- 
minded,  like  the  favourite  ideal  of 
a  country  parson,  he  feared,  nay.  he 
believed  the  tales  to  be  founded  on 
something  akin  to  fact  It  is  true 
that  his  own  square-shouldered,  red- 
faced  daughters  had  never  acted  im- 
prudently in  their  whole  lives ;  they 
had  sewed,  and  read,  and  painted  on 
canvas,  and  sung  pretty  airs,  rather 
out  of  tune;  but  then  they  were  girls 
beyond  comparison  with  any  others. 
And  so,  he  would  either  lecture  the 
naughty  young  woman  himself,  or 
tell  somebody  else  to  do  so.  The  de- 
puty fixed  upon,  after  due  reflection, 
was  Mrs,  Copley,  that  highly  respect- 
able woman,  who  always  wore  such  a 
proper,  large  black  bonnet  and  som- 
bre cloak  on  Sundays  in  church.  Mr. 
Hilbert  thought  it  his  duty  to  visit 
Meiklam's  Rest  often  at  this  gloomy 
time  of  death  and  burial  (and  he  was 
curious,  too,  as  to  how  temporal 
affairs  were  going  on);  so  when  he 
asked  one  day  to  see  the  housekeeper, 
she  was  not  surprised. 

"  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Copley  1"  he 
said,  extending  his  hand  witn  a  bland 
smile  to  her.    "  I  hope  you  are  well.** 

**  Oh,  as  well  as  I  can  expect  to  be, 
considering  my  great  trouble,  sir," 
replied  the  woman  sorrowfully. 

"We  should  not  let  our  grief  ex- 
tend too  far,  Mrs.  Copley,"  returned 
the  worthy  pastor,  shaking  his  head. 
"  We  must  bear  up  cheerfmly  against 
every  stroke  of  Providence.  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  here,  in 
private,  about  Miss  Stutzer." 

"  The  poor  lamb !"  said  Mrs.  Copley, 
•adly. 

"  I  am  much  pained  to  hear  some 
wports  about  her  which  are  spread 
at  Yaxley— recollect  I  speak  in  con- 
fidence—respecting ^u  imprudence  of 


behaviour  very  sad  in  a  young  woman 
of  her  age.  It  seems  that  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  distressing  Mrs.  Meik- 
lara,  by  canyi ng  on  a  courtship  in  a 
clandestine  and  reprehensible  manner, 
meeting  in  evenings  in  the  woods,  ana 
aU  that'* 

**  Lawks,  sir  !  people  were  making 
fun  of  you,  if  they  said  that,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Copley. 

"  It  was  not  told,  merely  to  me ;  it 
is  spread  abroad  everywhere,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Hilbert,  seriously,  and 
looking  rather  annoyed.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  she  and  young  Mr.  Ryder 
h{tve  been  flirting,  as  it  is  called,  for 
many  months."  The  Vicar  found  it 
hai*d  to  mention  that  undignified 
word  "  flirting. •' 

"  Well,  and  my  goodness,  sir,  there's 
no  harm  in  that!"  said  the  house- 
keeper. "  If  young  people  are  in  love, 
nobody  can  help  it. 

"  But  they  should  not  meet  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  guardians  in 
a  clandestine  manner,"  returned  Mr. 
Hilbert,  growing  rather  stem.  "  Miss 
Stutzer  lays  herself  open  to  veiy  un- 

Eleasant  remarks;  in  fact  she  has  laid 
erself  open  to  them  ;  and  so  I  wish 
you,  as  a  respectable  and  responsible 
matron,  to  warn  of  the  importance  it 
is  to  her  to  preserve  an  unblemished 
reputation." 

"  Certainly  I  will  tell  her  of  what 
you  say,  sir,  said  the  surprised  Mrs. 
Copley,  "  for,  though  I  may  run  the 
risk  of  offending  her,  it's  better  to  let 
her  know  what  sort  of  a  world  it  is." 
And  with  this  view  Mrs.  Copley 
actually  did  mention  to  poor  Lizette 
all  that  Mr.  Hilbert  had  said,  and  she 
was  much  surprised  and  grieved  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  lady 
received  the  information.  Instead  of 
laughing  at  it  as  something  absurd, 
as  the  housekeeper  had  hoped,  Miss 
Stutzer  trembled  and  srew  pale. 
Humbled  as  she  felt,  she  had  no 
power  to  utter  a  woi-d.  Could  Mrs. 
Meiklam  have  really  believed  her  to 
have  been  guiltjr  of  light  conduct  or 
deceit  1  Why  would  the  clergyman 
have  spoken  so  of  her,  if  he  had  not 
good  reason  and  authority  for  his  as- 
sertions 1  Reports  about  her  spread 
all  through  Yaxley  !  Very  sorry,  in- 
deed, would  Tom  Ryder  have  been  if 
he  had  known  how  much  grief  he  had 
unwittingly  caused  the  poor  girl;  but 
he  heard  nothing  of  her  from  home 
except  vague  accounts.    His  mother 
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knew  well  that  if  he  heard  a  whisper 
of  such  rumours  as  were  afloat  about 
her  he  would  leave  London  and  dash 
down  to  Yaxley,  and,  perhaps,  pro- 
pose for  her  at  once  ;  so  it  was  well 
to  tell  him  nothing  of  them  ;  and,  as 
it  happened,  she  was  perfectly  right. 

Luke  Bagly's  wicked  tongue  was 
busy  insinuating  many  false  things, 
but  somehow  there  were  not  many 
that  put  faith  in  his  sayinss ;  and  at 
all  events  the. young  lady  at  the 
Rest  had  staunch  adherents  in  Peggy 
Wolfe,  Bingham,  and  Mrs.  Copley. 
Also,  poor  crazy  Jenny  Black  was 
full  of  bright  prophecies  that  eveijr- 
thing  would  yet  turn  out  fortunate 
for  her. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  jewel,"  said 
the  demented  creature,  as  Lizette 
was  walking  with  her  in  the  woods, 
"  you'll  be  rewarded  for  all  your  good 
deeds :  and  though  you  may  be  poor, 
as  they  say,  and  desolate,  there*s  a 
blessing  for  you  fathoms  deep  that  'ill 
be  dug  up  one  of  these  days.     . 

"Not  in  this  life,  Jenny,"  said 
Lizette,  sorrowfully.  "  I  cannot  look 
for  any  good-fortune  on  earth." 

**  You  mustn't  doubt  me.  Miss  Li- 
zette," continued  Jenny.  "  I  won't 
bear  that  even  from  you— not  from 
you.  Tell  me.  Miss  Stutzer,"  asked 
Jenny,  lowering  her  voice  and  laying 
her  hand  softly  on  her  arm—"  tell  me 
what's  become  of  Miss  Pilmer,  the 
pretty  young  lady  that  used  to  be 
often  here  long  ago  1" 

"  She  is  going  out  in  great  company 
in  London,  Jenny,"  replied  Lizette — 
"  a  beautiful  young  lady  now— very 
rich  and  grani" 

"I  dreamed  of  her  some  nights 


ago,"  said  the  woman,  still  speaking 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  "  and  I  saw 
her  as  clear  as  I  see  you  now.  She 
was  here  at  the  Rest ;  but — oh,  Mi« 
Lizette,  I  daren't  tell  you  any  mote. 
I  wouldn't  scare  you  for  the  world. 
Do  you  think  she  11  ever  oome  bade 
here  ]" 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  Hkely." 

"  She'll  come  here  yet — the  mutt^" 
murmured  J  enny.  "  I  never  dreamed 
that  dream  for  nothing.  Look,  Min 
Lizette,  I  haven't  sense  like  otber 
people,  and  I  am  thought  little  more 
of  than  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest ; 
not  half  as  much  of  as  the  horses  and 
oxen  in  the  fields.  If  I*m  illosed, 
who  cares  for  it  1  If  I'm  starving, 
who  frets  1  It's  God's  will  But  1 
have  an  insight  into  things  that  no 
one  else  sees  through.  /  lMOt9  whafi 
coming,*^ 

"  Poor  creature  !"  thought  lizette, 
looking  compassionately  at  her. 

"You  have  a  loving,  pitiful  eye, 
child,  but  you  needn't  turn  it  on  me 
now.  I  don't  deceive  myself.  Fm 
not  raving  at  all  But  mark  mv 
words.  Miss  Pilmer  must  come  bacx 
here  sooner  or  later,  and  Heaven  pity 
her  when  the  time  comes  !  The  old 
and  hardened  can  bear  trouble,  Miss 
Lizette,  for  they're  used  to  it— their 
hearts  get  homy-like  ;  but  Grod  pity 
the  young  and  tender— above  all,  the 
rich,  that  have  to  sufifer  what  money 
nor  rank  can't  cure,  nor  pride  keep 
oGL  Money  may  be  a  fine  thing  some- 
times, Miss  Lizette  ;  but  it's  only  a 
mock  and  a  sneer  when  you  have  got 
it  and  find  that  it  can't  save  you  from 
one  mortal  pain  of  mind  or  body." 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 


FARSlTBLLil. 


Mr.  Pilmer  had  come  to  a  bold  con- 
clusion at  last  He  saw  that  nobody 
came  forward  to  otfer  to  take  Miss 
Stutzer  under  their  protection  in  all 
Yaxley  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
thereK>re  he  must  make  some  arrange- 
ment about  her  himself.  The  Ryders, 
the  Hilb^rts.  all  the  aristocracy  of 
the  good  little  country  town,  looked 
coldly  on  the  poor  girl,  so  voung  and 
friendless,  and,  unless  Mr.  Pilmer 
exerts  himself,  she  must  launch  out 
«t  once  on  the  wide  world.    He  did 


exert  himself,  and  had  ad^aliy  the 
temerity  to  determine  he  would  bring 
her  to  London  with  him  when  he  was 
returning  there.  Business  at  the  Rest 
was  nearly  over ;  the  servants  were 
to  be  discharged,  and  the  house  left, 
in  sileilce  and  gloom,  to  the  care  of 
the  gate-keepet  Luke  Bagly  had 
taken  all  that  he  could  kwftilly  and 
unlawfully  take  from  the  farms.  He 
had  declared  various  horses  and  oxen 
belonged  to  himself,  pretending  they 
had  been  given  him  as  presente  by 
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his  mistress  in  her  lifetime.  He  had 
whined  and  threatened  Mr.  Pilmer, 
till  the  latter  granted  him  the  hun- 
dred pounds  which  Birs.  Meiklam  had 
really  designed  for  him.  He  had  sold 
unknown  quantities  of  corn  and  wood 
from  the  estate,  all  in  the  space  of  a 
marvellously  short  time ;  and  then  he 
departed  on  his  way  satisfied.  Mr.  Pil- 
mer s  communications  to  his  wife,  all 
through  this  exciting  period,  were  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  description. 
He  never  answered  any  of  the  innu* 
merable  qnestions  poured  in  upon  him 
through  her  most  voluminous  epistles, 
and  his  letters  rarely  contained  more 
than  one  or  two  lines.  His  first  letter 
after  his  axrival  at  Meiklam's  Best 
ran  thus : — 

"My  Deab  Maky, — No  will,  and 
I  am  to  have  everything.    Searched 
everywhere.    No  use. 
"Yours, 
"Aethue  Pilmer." 

The  second  epistle  was  equally  ex- 
plicit : — 

"My  Deae  Maey,  —  She  was 
buried  yesterday.  Very  busy.  Tired 
to  death. 

"Yours, 
"Arthur  Pilmee." 

The  third  and  last  was  as  follows : — 
"My  Deae  Maey,— Things  all 
arranged.  Expect  me  Wednesday 
evening.  London  Bridge.  Eight 
o'clock.  Barham  train.  Briugmg 
Miss  Stutzer.  Can't  leave  her  here. 
"  Yours, 

"  Arthur  Pilmer." 

MrK  Pilmer  scarcely  expected  any 
better  from  her  spouse  than  this  sort 
of  correspondence.  It  www  enough 
for  her  to  hear  that  there  was  no 
will ;  yet  her  good-humour  was  con- 
sideraoly  damped  by  hearing  that 
Miss  Stutzer  was  about  to  be  intruded 
on  the  goodly  company  at  M£U*kham 
House.  lizette  had,  certainly,  lost 
her  importance  as  an  enemy,  but  still 
she  was  a  "  plague"  in  the  lady's  esti- 
mation. What  could  be  done  with 
her  1  Girls  were  so  hard  to  get  em^- 
pbyment  for — and  then  they  were  a 
horrible  charge !  Ah,  if  Mrs.  Pilmer 
had  known  what  the  Yaxley  people 
were  saying,  would  she  not  have  re- 
joiced % 

When  Mr.  Pilmer  mentioned  to  Li- 
zette that  he  wished  her  to  leave  the 
Beat  and  accompany  him  to  London, 


a  vague  horror  stole  over  her.    She 
had  seen  all  her  old  friends  depart  from 
her.    Mrs.  Copley  went  to  ner  rela- 
tions in  Staffordshire,  Bingham  got  a 
situation  in  Gloucestershirp,  and  P^gy 
Wolfe  went  near  Westmoreland.   The 
rest  of  the  servants  were  scattered 
likewise,  most  probably  never  to  meet 
upon  earth  again.    All  had  parted 
from  Lizette  with  tears  of  real  grief 
— all  except  Luke  Bagly,  who  never 
bade  her  adieu  at  all.    And  now  she 
was  alone,  with  more  than  mere  sor- 
row for  her  dear  friend  to  make  her 
weep  bitter  tears.    But  she  must  be 
brave,  and  bear  her  lot,  whatever  it  is 
to  be.    There  were  some  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rest  who  were 
stiu  sorry  to  thiuk  of  her  leaving 
them  ;  these  were  the  halt,  the  feeble, 
the  old,  and  the  invalid,  whom  she 
had  been  wont  to  comfort  and  con- 
sole.   Many  pai-ting  blessings  were 
poured  upon  her ;  many  a  white- 
haired  man  and  woman  wept  when 
she  came  to  say  good-bye ;  many  a 
ffay  young  peasant  girl  looked  sorrow- 
ful, too ;  and  the  cirls  of  her  Sunday- 
school  class  brought  her  offerings  of 
their  own  needlework  as  gifts  of  re- 
membrance, shedding  tears  as  she 
shook  each  one  by  the  hand  for  the 
last  time.    Doctor  Ryder  bade  her 
adieu  with  much  emotion.    He  had 
long  looked  up>on  her  as  one  of  those 
bright  beings  sometimes,  but  unfortu- 
nately rarely,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world,  in   whom    good-natiire    and 
kindness,  mingled  with  good  sense 
and  purity  of  thought,  seemed  tho- 
roughly to  exist  at  all  times. 

"  God  bless  you.  Miss  Stutzer,"  he 
said,  wringing  her  small  hand  in  his 
own  of  giant  size,  on  the  last  evening 
of  her  stay  at  the  Rest ;  "  and  if  ever 
you  are  in  any  distress  or  difficulty, 
or  want  of  assistance,  just  write  to 
me  and  tell  me  all  about  it  1  am  a 
father  and  getting  an  old  man,  and 
you  need  never  feel  awkward  in  con- 
fidiimin  me." 

"Thanks — ^many  thanks,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Lizette,  gratefully  ;  "  this 
is,  indeed,  kind  of  you." 

The  physician  shed-  some  tears  as 
he  went  home  after  that  parting ;  and 
then  Lizette  ran  out  to  look  once 
more,  in  the  shadowy  light  of  the 
summer  evening,  at  the  haunts  fami- 
liar since  early  childhood — through 
the  bushy  gardens,  where  the  young 
fruit  hung  green  on  the  trees,  and 
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the  perfume  of  roses  loaded  the  air  ; 
round  the  shaded  ponds,  where  the 
swans  that  knew  her  call  were  rest- 
ing on  the  still  waters ;  down  through 
bosky  dingles,  and  up  over  green 
slopes.  Farewell,  loved  scenes — ^fare- 
well !  Nevermore  can  you  be  what 
you  once  were,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
who  breathes  her  adieux  in  the  twi- 
light hour ! 

But  this  parting  is  not  for  ever, 
Lizette.  The  dark  web  is  progressing 
steadily  and  surely,  determined  to 
wind  itself  round  many  people.  You 
will  yet  again  be  at  Meiklam*s  Rest 


when  the  old  hmise  will  stand  under 
the  shadow  of  such  a  gloom  as  never 
overspread  it  before.  Speak  not  of 
the  future,  wind  of  the  summer  night ; 
breathe  no  whisper  of  coming  events. 
Come  out,  pale  stars^  and  shine  softly : 
let  peace  reign  while  it  mav.  Tell 
not  of  shame  or  woe,  or  waUings  c^ 
agony,  that  might  make  the  woods 
and  the  walls  of  the  old  house  tremble. 
Tell  not  of  retribution,  or  stricken 
conscience,  or  heavy  punishment 
Let  the  gentle  mourner  take  her 
farewells  quietly.  Raise  not  the  vdl 
drawn  over  the  future. 


IRISH  MAGIC  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CORMAa 


From  descriptions  entering  more  or 
leas  into  detail,  and  from  various 
allusions  in  the  works  of  writers  in 
the  ages  of  classic  and  romantic  li- 
terature, it  is  possible  to  acquire  some 
notion  of  the  processes  used  by  im- 
patient folk  of  all  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  their  future  misfor- 
tunes, of  obtaining  present  advan- 
tages for  themselves,  or  of  inflicting 
ills  on  their  enemies.  We  have  al- 
ready examined  some  authorities  in 
re  magicd  in  general,  and  laid  the 
results  before  our  readers,  and  in  a 
late  paper,  gave  in  little,  several 
old  Celtic  tales  characterized  by  su- 
pernatural agency.  Absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which 
the  deified  influences  of  nature  were 
invoked  by  our  forefathers,  cannot 
now  be  attained.  No  historian  or 
divine  has  bequeathed  any  reliable 
information  on  the  subject  We  are 
obliged  to  depend  on  what  the  old  poets 
and  story-tellers  have  said,  and  they 
were  as  likely  to  invent  modes  and 
forms  of  action  as  to  relate  what  was 
handed  down  to  them.  It  would  be 
a  satisfactory  thing  if  we  could  get 
at  the  genuine  proceedings  of  ai  druid 
or  fervent  worshipper  of  the  Celtic 
divinities,  when  calling  on  one  or 
other  of  them  for  information  or  as- 
sistance. The  satisfaction,  at  least, 
of  the  more  credulous  would  be  in- 
creased by  knowing  whether  evil 
powers  were  permitted  or  not  to  re- 
spond to  these  calls  in  an^  way,  and 
interfere  with  operations  m  the  phy- 
sical world^  or  events  in  the  social 
order  of  things.     It  is  intimated  in 


the  history  of  the  Jews  that  sndi 
was  the  case  amon^  them,  and  thai 
it  was  not  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  faith  that  the  oracles, 
sham  or  diabolical,  became  dumb, 
and  demoniacal  possession  ceased. 

So  the  real  conditions  and  character 
of  sorceiy  in  the  pagan  times  of  our 
own  history  being  now  unattainable, 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  ex- 
amine what  our  poets  and  romaneen 
have  left  us  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  secure  the  few  grains 
discoverable  in  the  quantity  of  chaff 
they  have  bequeathed  us. 

Some  notions  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  druids  and  sorcerers  may 
probably  be  obtained  by  comparing 
accounts  left  in  different  l^ends, 
and  making  allowances  for  poetic 
colouring  and  invention. 

Omitting  from  present  consider- 
ation the  undoubtedly  ancient  fic- 
tions preserved  in  our  collies  and 
libranes,  there  are  several  which, 
after  many  oral  deliveries  were  com- 
mitted to  parchment  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  thumbs  and  abased 
till  they  were  quite  worn  out,  copies 
being  taken  in  most  cases  before  the 
"  doom  of  future  destruction**  came 
on  them.  Nearly  every  transcriber 
adopted  the  orthography  used  in  his 
own  day,  and  the  original  poetic 
form 'often  degenerated  into  prose, 
some  of  the  best  remembered  metri- 
cal passages  still  standing  in  relief 
like  deep-coloured  fairy  rings  in 
low-lying  meadows. 

This  modification  of  the  origi&il 
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work  miglit  have  thus  taken  place. 
As  the  poetic  tale  was  learned  in 
succession  by  story-tellers  of  various 
gifts,  and  as  every  one  of  the  pro- 
fession was  obliged   to  be  qualified 
to  recite  from  fifty  to  throe  hundred 
and  fifty  such,   it  was  but  natural 
that  the  exact  phraseology  of  por- 
tions of  the  naiTative  should  escape 
his  memory.    In  this  case  he  would 
either  clothe   the  substance  of  the 
vanished  part  in  verse  of  his  own 
composition,   or  relate  it  in  homely 
prose.     Even    after  the  poem  had 
been  taken  from  the  precarious  cus- 
tody of  the  Scealacht  8  memory  and 
confided  to  the  surer  keeping  of  ink 
and  parchment   thorougn   integrity 
could  not  at  all  times  be  calcuated 
on.    Copies  would  be  lost,  or  worn 
out,  or  torn,  and  where   new  ones 
▼ere  undertaken,  gaps  would  occur 
in  the  poetry,  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
inferior  material.    This  accounts  for 
the    motley    appearance   of    many 
of  the  remains  of    old-world    ro- 
mance.    The  manuscripts  of  popu- 
lar lays  and  romances  never  pnuted, 
can  seldom  boast  of  great  ago.    The 
editors  of  the  Ossianic  remams  have 
not  claimed  for  the  manuscripts  used 
in  the  publication  a   higher  anti- 
quity than  various   periods   of  the 
last  century.     Even  printed  books 
of  folk-lore  and  cookery,  are  rarely 
met  of  the  venerable  age  of  sixscore 
years. 

Caesars,  Sallusts,  and  Tacituses  in 
24mo,  and  published  by  Louis  and 
Daniel  Elzevir,  are  somewhat  rare. 
Still  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hbraries  of  collectors ;  but  if  any  of 
our  savants  have  in  his  library  a 
copy  of  the  cookery  book  published 
by  thes6  estimable  printers  in  1633, 
ho  possesses  a  treasure  which  we 
know,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  that  Charles  Nodier,  after 
unheard-of  researches,  was  glad  to 
obtiiin  at  an  outlay  of  three  hun- 
dred francs.  There  are  few  literary 
curiosities  that  grace  the  stalls  or 
old- book  shops  ui  this  our  city  of 
Dublin,  unknown  to  us,  yet  we  have 
not  discovered  for  years  a  copy  of 
"  Reynard  the  Fox,"  "  Irish  Rogues 
and  Kapparees,"  "  Don  Belianus  of 
Greece,*^  "Laugh  and  be  Fat," 
**Lady  Lucy,"  or  the  "Battle  of 
Aughrim,"  printed  by  Jones  and  Wo- 
gan  in  the  end  of  the  past  century 
and  beginning  of  the   present  one, 
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and  the  delights  of  the  play  hours  of 
rustic  school-days.  W  hither  have 
they  vanished  ?  No  doubt,  not  in  the 
current  of  an  export  trade.  They 
have  been  simply  worn  out  in  the 
service,  or  perished  by  attrition. 

So,  in  pronouncing  on  the  anti- 
quity of  any  poem  or  prose  story 
attributed  to  Oisin,  or  Fergus/ or  Ca- 
oilte,  we  must  not  be  influenced 
by  the  water-marks  of  the  paper 
nor  the  hue  of  the  ink,  but  by  the 
character  and  local  colour  of  the  tale ; 
and  if  wo  find  united  with  other 
qualities,  a  spirit  thoroughly  desti- 
tute of  Christian  morality  and  mo- 
dern colour  pervading  the  work,  it 
may  afford  good  grounds  for  attri- 
buting a  hoar  age  to  the  literary 
relic. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
these  Celtic  fictions,  as  well  as  in  the 
people's  stories,  current  through  all 
Europe,  the  Christian  element  is  al- 
together absent,  or  very  sparingly  in- 
troduced, and  everything  supernatural 
deeply  tinged  with  magic  hues.  No 
stories  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  early  Christian  kings  ;  no  spirit- 
stirring  tales  of  victories  by  Christian 
knights  over  the  fierce  heathens  of 
Loculann,  have  come  down  to  the 
successors  of  the  old  Irish  story- 
tellers. No  professed  Bolg  an  T-Hean- 
cfutis  (budget  of  stories)  can  find 
after  the  closest  search  into  the  bot- 
tom of  his  satchel,  a  single  legend 
embodying  any  episode  ot  the  early 
struggles  with  the  Anglo-Normans. 
Where  did  there  ever  live  a  Blue 
Beard,  or  ogre,  or  truculent  tyrant, 
that  could  match  Murrogh  the 
Burner  in  acts  of  savage  desolation  1 
yet,  he  is  scarcely  remembered  in  the 
traditions  of  the  peasants,  much  less 
in  their  fireside  stories.  So,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  have  come,  and 
to  which  we  wish  to  lead  our  readers, 
is,  that  the  popular  relics  of  Celtic 
story  extant,  as  well  as  the  general 
collection  of  the  folk  stories  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  have 
come  to  us  modified  and  corrupted 
from  early  and  pre-Christian  times. 

It  was  our  intention,  as  in  the  for- 
mer paper  of  the  same  diameter,  to 
give  in  abstract  a  few  of  those  old 
wild  legends  of  which  magical  action 
formed  a  part.  But  we  became  inte- 
rested, whether  we  woultl  or  no,  in 
the  story  first  taken  up ;  arid  when 
it  came  to  an  end  we  found  there  was 
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no  room  for  more.  The  manuscript 
which  the  writer  has  in  some  portions 
literally  copied^  and  which  in  others 
is  given  in  an  abridged  form,  and  with 
as  close  an  imitation  of  the  style  as 
could  be  effected,  has  been  obligingly 
lent  to  him  by  John  Windele,  Esq., 
of  Cork,  to  whom  he  as  well  as  other 
labourei*8  in  the  fields  of  old  Irish 
literature,  has  to  record  his  obliga- 
tion. When  are  we  to  see  the  Algal- 
lamh  na  JSeanorach  (dialogues  of  the 
sages),  which  has  been  so  long  pro- 
mised to  the  members  of  the  Ossiauic 
Society,  edited  and  annotated  by  Mr. 
Windele  1 

The  tale,  as  will  be  felt,  is  suf- 
ficiently wild  and  extravagant,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  provided  with  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact.  King  Cormac  did 
invade  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  with  Lttle 
or  no  reason  or  justice  on  his  side,  and 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  the  good 
Fiacha  was  afterwards  treacherously 
slain  as  described,  and  in  the  locality 
mentioned.  The  original  inventor  of 
the  tale  was  evidently  a  Munster  man. 
He  does  not,  by  any  means,  allow  due 
honour  to  the  King  of  Leath  Ck)nn, 
who  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
capable  of  the  kings  that  sat  at  Tara. 
B,\s  life  has  only  to  be  told  with  some 
ability,  to  be  as  interesting  as  a  ro- 
mance. Some  of  its  episodes  wiH 
probably  be  furnished  in  the  Univer- 
sity at  some  convenient  season.  He 
composed  a  body  of  wise  instructions 
for  tiie  use  of  his  son  Cairbre,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  appears  to  have 
died  a  believer  in  one  God,  while 
all  about  him  were  pagan  poly- 
theists.  It  is  said  that  his  chief 
druid  brought  him  an  idol,  and  re- 
quested him  to  adore  it.  On  his  refu- 
sal he  took  it  away,  but  soon  returned 
with  it  again,  having  first  dressed  it 
up  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 
On  the  kini^  giving  another  and  a 
more  decided  refusal,  he  finally  with- 
drew ;  and  blame  is  laid  on  him  and 
his  brother  druids  for  the  death  of 
Cormac,  which  took  place  shortly 
afterwards.  He  was  dining  or  sup- 
ping on  a  Boyne  salmon,  at  Sighe 
Cleithig,  and  one  of  its  bonss.  either 
left  to  itself,  or  influenced  by  a 
druidical  charm,  settled  across  his 
throat,  and  caused  his  death.    He 


was  a  man  of  expediencies,  as  well  as 
the  monarch  of  Ithaca,  and  would  do 
a  little  evil  to  produce  what  be  looked 
on  as  a  great  good ;  but  this  faiUng 
is  here  magnified  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  other  adjuncts  of  the  story. 

We  have  met  with  no  old  Celtic 
tale  that  deals  with  druidic  practice« 
(whether  truly  described  or  not,  wbo 
can  say  ?)  so  largely  as  this.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  pretty  certain,  that  the 
bond  fide  addresses  and  spells  made 
to  their  divinities  by  the  old  priesti 
were  couched  in  metre  ;  ana  that 
oftentimes  successful  results  waited 
on  their  incantations—  results  proceed- 
ing either  from  their  knowled^  of 
natural  philosophy,  or  from  permitted 
assistance  given  by  the  powers  of 
evil. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  the 
story  ;  the  title  of  which,  translated, 
is  the  "  Victory  of  the  Hill  of  Bellow- 
ing Oxen,"  the  locality  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limerick. 

Po|\btiif  'Ofioma  "Oothsotive. 

In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  ancient  Irish  kings  (wise 
after  the  fashion  of  Ulysses,  be  it 
understood),  and  in  the  tnird  century 
of  our  era,  a  cause  of  quarrel  arose 
between  him  and  the  King  of  tie 
southern  part  of  the  island  (*.«:,  all 
to  the  south  of  the  Eiscir  Riadha* 
connecting  Dublin  and  Gralway). 

This  Kmgof  the  South,  Fiacha  bv 
name,  was  bom  on  the  same  day  with 
Cormac.  Their  fathers,  ».«.,  Eeogan 
of  Munster,  and  Art  the  Melancholy, 
were  slain  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Macroom,  fighUog 
side  by  side  against  Mac  Con  the  ally 
of  the  foreigners.  The  two  princes, 
of  whom  our  tale  will  treat,  were 
relations  ;  and  both  were  bom  after 
the  death  of  their  fathers.  Yet  these 
circumstKinces  did  not  prevent  one 
from  making  war  on  the  other.  The 
causes  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
war  being  differently  related  by  the 
dry  annalists  and  by  the  poets,  we, 
for  obvious  reasons,  take  the  latter 
pleasant  authorities  for  our  guides. 

Not  having  seen  in  any  of  our 
museums  coins  stamped  with  the 
effigies  of  Cormac  the  Wise,  we  do 


•  Eitcir,  a  low  ridge,  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Gneo  Hills  net 
lin  to  the  shores  of  Galway, 
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not  suppose  that  he  had  his  hand 
often  in  bis  pouch  for  the  purpose  of 
flinging  money  to  bard  or  soldier. 
However,  he  was  no  gainer  by  the 
absence  of  a  circukting  medium. 
Cloaks,  drinking-cups,  shields,  swords, 
serving- women,  and  cows,  were  known 
to  be  in  his  po^ession  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  lie  was  almost  as  poor,  by  reason 
of  the  liberality  imperatively  exacted 
from  every  king  and  chief,  as  one  of 
his  poorest  bodachs,  there  came  into 
his  presence  Mainne,  the  keeper  of 
the  royal  herds ;  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Crom  or  Moloch,  he  asked  the 
distressed  sovereign  for  a  present  of 
cows,  more  in  number  than  I  care  to 
mention.*  "  Where  am  I  to  get  them, 
you  son  of  a  sliort-homed  bull,"  said 
the  perplexed  king ;  "  and  why  did 
you  not  apply  before  my  yearly  tri- 
Dutes  were  dispersed  1"  Saying  this, 
he  retired  into  his  inner  room,  and 
remained  there  studying  wisdom  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  without 
anyone  to  intemipt  him. 

At  the  end  of  that  uncomfortable 
period,  Mainne,t  the  keeper  of  cows, 
aisturbed  his  solitude.  "Cormac, 
said  he,  ''is  it  what  I  have  asked 
that  grieves  you  1"  "  It  is,  indeed," 
was  the  answer.  "Then,  b^  your 
hand,  my  king,  I  will  soon  relieve 
you.  Have  you  made  the  circuit  of 
Erinnr  "I  have  not.*'  "Well,  I 
have  ;  and  out  of  the  five  provinces, 
the  two  that  belong  to  Fiacha  Muil- 
leathan  Kive  you  but  the  tributes  of 
one ;  and  Fiacha,  that  rules  them,  is 
the  successor  of  Mac  Con,  son  of 
Mac  Nia,  son  of  Luacha,  who  slew 
your  father  in  the  field  of  Macroom  : 
and  my  advice  is,  that  you  demand 
of  the  King  of  Leith  Mochail:  that 
unpaid  tribute."  "  Blessings  on  you, 
Mainne;  that  is  a  just  demand.  You 
are  no  longer  son  of  the  bull,  but  son 
of  good  counsel" 

So  easer  was  the  embarrassed  king 
to  discharge  his  debt  to  Mainne 
that  he  would,  without  further  cere- 
mony,  have    incontinently   invaded 


Munster  for  his  cattle-spoil,  but  Irish 
and  Gaulish  monarchs  enjoyed  but 
very  liiLited  authority  over  their 
farmers  or  fighting  men.  So  he  wa^ 
obliged  to  convene  his Flaifhs  (chiefi^ 
and  UrmaidJies  (tributaries),  and 
propose  the  subject  By  their  coun- 
sel, he  despatched  Tairreach  the  Tra- 
veller and  Bearraidhe  the  Rover  to 
Cnoc  Rati'an,  near  Cashel,  then  called 
Talach  na  High  (hillock  of  the 
kings),  the  regal  abode  of  Fiacha. 
These  worthies  demanded,  with  all 
suitable  ceremony,  that  fifty  cows 
with  silver  horns,  as  well  as  the  tri- 
bute of  a  province,  should  be  forth- 
with forwarded  to  King  Cornmc  at 
Tara.  Fiacha  called  his  cliief  people 
to  him,  and  stated  Cormac*s  demand. 
He  then  betook  himself  to  his  giia- 
nan  Csunny  chamber),  or  his  garden, 
leaving  refusal  or  acceptance  to  the 
decision  of  his  "  best  men."  At  th* 
proper  time,  he  re-entered  the  hall 
of  wise  counsel,  and  asked  the  result 
of  their  consultation.  "  To  the  king 
at  Tara,"  said  they,  "  we  will  (seeing 
that  he  is  in  a  strait)  make  a  gift  ox 
a  cow  from  every  lis  in  Munster: 
but  the  value  of  a  goat*s  ear  we  will 
not  pay  as  tribute."  "  Had  you  come 
to  another  resolution,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  would  never  again  lead  you  to 
battle,  but  go  and  dwell  amongst  a 
strange  people.  But,  lest  these  should 
prove  unauthorized  messengers,  we 
will  send  our  decision  to  Cormac,  son 
of  Alt,  by  Cuillean  the  Swift  and 
Leithrinde  the  Robust" 

The  swift  and  robust  messengers 
having  reached  Tara,  stood  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  said,  *'  Cormac^ 
sovereign  of  Leith  Conn,  Fiacha,  king 
of  Leitn  Mocha,  desires  to  know  if 
Tairreach  the  Traveller  and  his  com- 
panion have  been  authorized  by  yon 
to  demand,"  &c.,  &a  The  result  of 
the  debate  which  ensued  was  a  de- 
claration of  war. 

So  Cormac  summoned  the  five  chief 
druids  that  had  spoken  true  prophe- 
cies through  the  reigns  of  Conn,  Art> 


•  It  may  seem  rather  strange,  that  a  cowherd  should  ask  a  present  of  cattle,  but  it  it 
probable  that  some  great  claim  was  made  on  Cormac's  hospitality  at  thet^me,  and  Mainpe 
merely  appealed  to  his  master  to  find  ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

t  In  Irteh  words  o  andy  have  uniformly  the  hard  soimd,  and  final  vowels  are  alwayl 
pronounced. 

X  Con  of  the  Hundred  Fights  came  off  worse  in  a  few.  Some  years  before  this  incident 
in  the  life  ol  his  grandson,  Cormac,  the  eisclr  before  mentioned  extending  east  and  w^ 
<M3rofl8  the  centre  of  the  isle,  was  set  to  divide  bis  northern  domain,  Leath  Comij  from  that 
oi  £q|^  the  Heberian,  King  ol  the  South,  whose  portion  was  caUed  Leath  Mocha, 
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and  Connac-— namely,  Citbacb,  Cith- 
mor,  Cecht,  Croda,  and  Cithrua,  and 
he  bade  them  prophesy  in  truth  what 
should  be  the  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion. They  asked  for  time ;  and  they 
went  into  the  depths  of  their  know- 
ledge and  learning,  and  revelations 
were  made  to  them,  and  they  were 
brought  one  by  one  before  Cormac — 
viz.,  Oithach,  Cithmor,  Cecht,  Croda, 
and  Cithrua,  and  all  their  prophecies 
pointed  to  the  one  result.  These  are 
some  of  the  verses  they  recited  before 
the  king's  seat  :— 

**  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  unjust  is  the  claim. 
Make  not  your  bravery  known  for  the 

sake  of  a  herdsman. 
It  is  not  just  to  press  on  freemen 
With  warriors  of  the  same  race. 
Sad  to  enter  the  land  of  Mocha. 
Months  will  whiten,  ravens  will  belch.'* 

But  Oormac  would  not  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  And  as  he  was 
hunting  near  the  sighe  (fairy  hill)  of 
Cleithig,  his  dogs  swept  after  a  hare 
which  just  rose  oef ore  nim,  and  a  fog, 
dark  as  night,  surrounded  him,  and 
deep  sleep  fell  on  him,  and  through 
his  slumber  he  was  enchanted  with 
the  sweet  music  of  the  cuiMiona 
(bag-pipes).  It  was  the  two  beautiful 
hands  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Sighe  of  Bau-ce  that  he  first  saw 
when  he  awoke  from  his  drowsiness. 
Her  gown  was  of  gold  thread,  and 
over  it  hung  a  beautiful  mantle ;  and 
the  first  words  that  came  from  her 
red  lips  were  a  reproach  to  Cormac 
for  hunting  a  hare,  instead  of  the 
wolf,  or  stag,  or  wild  boar.  "  But,'* 
said  the  maiden,  "  I  know  what  is 
nearest  your  heart,  and  I  will  supply 
you  with  three  female  druidic  cham- 

Sions,  Eirgi,  Eang,  and  Eangan, 
aughters  of  Maol  Miscadach.  Each 
has  the  fight  of  a  hundred,  and  they 
are  in  the  forms  of  three  gray  sheep, 
with  bony  heads  and  jaws  of  iron. 
None  can  escape  from  them,  for  they 
are  as  swift  as  the  swallow,  and  all 
the  swords  and  axes  in  the  world 
could  not  hurt  them. 

"  And  moreover,  for  the  love  I  bear 
thee,  I  will  give  thee  the  two  re- 
nowned druids,  Colpa  and  Lurga, 
sons  of  CicuL  They  are  gifted  with 
all  knowledge ;  they  are  invulnerable. 


[April 


and  the  whole  people  of  a  province 
shall  fall  before  them."  So  Cormac 
went  with  the  lady  into  the  sighe, 
and  staid  there  three  days,  and  was 
bound  in  favour  to  her  druids,  men 
and  women,  and  no  more  re^rded 
the  true  revealers  of  secrets,  Cithach, 
Cithmor,  Cecht,  Croda,  and  Cithrua. 

So  Cormac,  taking  with  him  the 
three  dniidesses — Eirgi,  Eang,  and 
Eangan,  and  the  two  druids,  Colpa 
and  Lurga,  proceeded  southwards. 
The  first  evening,  they  set  up  their 
tents  in  Cluain,  and  the  next  at  Ath 
na  Nirlaun ;  and  at  the  dark  shades 
of  cvenina  on  the  third  day,  they 
reached  Formaoil  na  Fian.*  The 
fourth  resting-plaoe  was  Ath  Cro,  and 
the  fifth  Imluich  Iban. 

On  the  first  evening,  Cithraa  went 
forth  from  the  camp,  and  an  aged 
druid,  the  chief  one  of  Leinster,  stood 
on  the  far  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
questioned  him  about  the  host  and 
its  chief ;  and  he  answered  him  in  a 
poem,  bewailing  the  loss  that  was 
awaiting  the  kmg  and  the  men  of 
Leith  CJonn  from  the  terrible  draid^ 
Mocha  Rua,  of  the  western  island, — 
Mocha  Rua,  most  sage  and  powerful 
enchanter  within  the  four  seaa. 

But  the  hewers  of  wood,  the  mes- 
sengers^ and  the  charioteers,  heard 
the  druids  conversing,  and  foretelling 
evil,  and  they  told  the  king.  "  Go,^ 
said  he,  "  kill  the  strange  druid,  and 
beat  the  other  till  there  is  but  a  little 
of  the  life  in  him."  So  they  ad- 
vanced to  where  the  sages  had  been 
talking ;  but  Cithrua  passed  through 
them,  armed  and  equipped  as  a  fight- 
ing man,  and  the  stranger,  Fis,  son 
of  Aithfis,  turned  his  face  thrice  on 
the  host,  and  he  breathed  on  them  a 
powerful  spell,  and  every  man's  ap- 
pearance became  even  as  his  own  at 
the  moment — that  is  to  say,  aged  and 
gray-haired.  Then  each  began  to 
strike  with  his  fists  the  man  oefore 
him,  imagining  him  to  be  Fis,  son  of 
Aithfis,  till  there  was  not  a  man  of 
the  great  force  that  was  not  bruised 
and  sore. 

Now  Cormac,  beholding  the  ooa- 
fusion  and  hearing  the  cries,  re- 
proached Colpa  and  Lurga  for  their 
negligence ;  and  they  blew  the  breath 
of  druids  on  the  host^  and  they  played 


*  Fonnaoilt  m  supposed  to  hmye  been  boopitals  for  the  ancient  miKtia  of  the  Fuum 
Eirionn. 
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the  power  of  enchantment  on  them, 
and  the  spell  was  removed.  But  tliey 
remained  sore,  and  were  obliged  to 
use  remedies ;  and  they  became  low- 
spirited  and  ashamed. 

The  next  evening,  the  druid  Croda 
went  out  to  view  the  sky,  and  saw 
coming  to  him  Fear  Fatha,  the  en- 
chanter of  that  country,  who  thus 
questioned  him  in  a  poem : — 

"  What  noise  is  that,  north  by  the  ford, 

tell  me,  agreeable  Croda? 
,   What  has  brought  the  hosts?  name  it, 

if  it  be  proper. 
What  land  they  go  to  as  foes,  and  each 

adventure  they  are  on,"  &c. 

And  when  Crotha  had  informed 
his  brother  sage  of  the  name  of  the 
chief,  and  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  replied ; — 

*^  The  hosts  of  Munster  of  the  hills  are  not 
here,  or  they'd  give  thee  a  blow  on 
thy  head.** 

But  the  hewers  of  wood,  and  the 
messengers,  and  the  chariot-drivers, 
had  an  ear  for  the  discourse  of  the 
wise  men,  and  they  told  the  army, 
and  the  armed  men  pursued  Fear 
Fatha  across  the  stream.  But  he 
struck  the  waters  with  his  magic  rod. 
and  they  overflowed  and  sunoundea 
the  troops  of  Cormac  till  next  day. 
And  there  they  remainetl.  dispirited, 
till  the  sons  of  Miscadach  made  the 
river  sink  back  into  its  bed. 

At  the  flight  of  the  third  day  Cecht 
began  to  scan  the  east,  and  the  firma- 
ment over  the  host,  and  he  went  east- 
wards to  Glean  Salach  and  met  Artan 
the  druid.  Very  sore  were  the  words 
they  uttered  against  each  otlier,  and 
they  spoke  in  verses  such  as  these  : — 

"  'Cecht.  what  has  brought  yon  from  the 

north,  from  the  land  of  Moy  Sleacht?' 
*A  cow-destmction  that  came  to  Tara — 

alas,  great  was  the  loss ! ' 
*You  shall  not  carry  a  cow  from  the  men 

of  Munster  above  all, 
As  a  cumhal,  nor  as  tribute,  by  your 

hand,  but  only  my  malediction* 

*  If  Cairbre  the  renowned  heard  the  words 

thou  sayest,  Artan, 
Or  Cormac  the  stout  tower,  thou  wouldst 
be  without  a  head.' 

*  I  care  no  more  for  Cormac  and  Cairbre 

than  for  two  chattering  giolla*, 
In  the  country  of  Mocha  Corb  the  jwst, 
and  of  Fiacha  Muilleathan,*  *"  &a,  &c. 


When  the  troops  heard  this  they 
went  out  in  pursuit  of  Artan,  beyond 
the  glen  westward,  and  they  said, 
"we  will  bring  death  and  final  fate 
on  this  druid.  But  he  turned  his 
face  upon  them,  and  he  put  confidence 
in  his  gods  ;  and  he  put  the  breath  of 
a  druid  in  the  air,  and  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  he  made  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  host,  which  falling  put  a  bewil- 
dering fairy  spell  upon  them.  And 
they  were  seven  days  and  seven  nights 
pursuing  him,  and  eveiy  morning  he 
put  his  tracks  in  the  openings  of  pass- 
es to  mislead  them.  But  when  Cor- 
mac feared  his  army  would  be  lost, 
and  upbraided  Colpa  and  Lurga,  they 
entered  into  the  depths  of  tlieir  wis- 
dom and  their  learning,  and  they  dis- 
pelled the  s]>oll  of  the  troops,  and 
they  retunied  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
venth morn. 

At  tlie  next  twilight  in  Ath  Cro, 
Cithach  lutjmated  to  go  out  to  scan 
the  air  and  the  firmament,  and 
there  met  him  a  man  of  his  own 
age,  that  is,  Dubhfis  son  of  Dofis, 
and  they  asked  a  story  of  each 
other ;  and  Dubhfis  said  and  Cithach 
answered,  and  they  composed  a  poem, 
which  was  no  better  and  very  little 
worse  than  that  composed  eight  days 
before  by  the  wise  men  Cecht  and 
Artan,  and  need  not  be  related  at 
len^h. 

But  when  the  hewers  of  wood,  and 
the  drivers  of  chariots,  and  the  foot 
gioUas,  related  what  they  hatl  heard 
to  King  Cormac,*  he  would  not  allow 
his  host  to  wage  battle  and  conflict 
on  Dubhfis  son  of  Dofis,  for  he  re- 
membered former  punishment  And 
on  the  next  evening  the  men  of  Leith 
Conn  reached  Imluich  Ibnn,  where 
Cithmor  went  forth  to  view  the 
clouds  and  the  sky,  that  he  might 
know  the  fate  of  the  army. 

He  there  got  sight  of  the  wise  man 
of  magic,  JVIcadhrun.  And  they  got 
into  conversation  and  discourse,  and 
Meadhran  said  the  poem,  and  Cith- 
mor answered  : — 

"'What  are  your  doings  to  be  Cithmor, 
without  untnith?' 
*  We  will  be  in  your  country,  0  Meadhran, 
a  month,  a  qunrter,  and  a  year. 

Distressing  to  Leath  Mocha  will  be  our 
stay ;  hard  will  be  our  work,  Meadhran.* 


•  It  may  strike  some  readers  that  it  showed  great  ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  wise  men  to  allow  their  evening  conferences  to  be  overheard  by  the  camp  followers. 
They  are  cerUinly  obnoxious  to  the  censure  if  they  did  not  talk  at  their  llstenew  with  set 
pnrpoee. 
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•What  you  vill  do  of  evil  to  them,  will  be 

revenged  in  one  day. 
If  yonder  he  go,  little  will  be  his  strength ; 
justly  weak  will  he  be,  Cithmor/ 

At  last  they  reached  Cnoc  na 
Oman  (hill  of  heads),  called  after- 
wards the  "  Hill  of  Bellowing  Oxen" 
gTnoc  Long  near  Limerick),  and  there 
ormac  fixed  to  set  up  his  royal  tent, 
and  summon  Leath  Mocha  for  tri- 
bute. "  Set  up  the  pole  of  my  tent,  0 
Oithrua,"  said  he,  *'for  this  thou  hast 
done  for  my  father  and  grandfather." 
And  Cithrua  essayed  to  do  it,  and 
though  his  strength  was  as  that  of  a 
score,  yet  neither  the  brown  clay  nor 
the  grass  would  admit  the  hard,  sharp 
point  of  the  tent-pole.  "  Be  this  a 
last  warning  to  you,  0  Cormae,  that 
your  claim  is  umust,  and  that  you 
are  here  to  meet  defeat  from  the  host 
of  Fiacha." 

"  Colpa,"  said  Cormae,  "  hear  you 
what  Cfithrua  sajrsi  but  I  turn  not 
back  for  the  glaive  of  the  hero,  nor 
the  druid*8  wand  of  power.  Set  up 
the  pole  thyself."  And  Colpa  raised 
the  tall,  thick  staff,  and  with  the 
strength  of  two-score  strong  men  he 
dash^  it  against  the  ground.  The 
brown  earth  and  the  green  crass  re- 
sisted it  as  a  flat  rock,  and  the  hard, 
tough  wood  was  shivered  into  small 
a,toms. 

"What's  to  be  done  nowl"  said 
Cormae.  "  This  is  to  be  done,"  said 
Oithrua,  and  the  other  druids;  "  here 
ai'e  numerous  companies  of  men — let 
them  collect  sods  and  cover  the  hills, 
and  so  shall  the  royal  tent  be  set  up." 
This  was  done.  Three  days  and 
three  nights  were  spent  in  settling 
the  camp,  and  Cithrua  and  his  bro- 
theirs  wererebuked  by  Colpa  for  their 
backwardness  in  helping  out  the  de- 
signs of  Cormae.  But  they  said  they 
foresaw  their  own  deaths,  and  tlie 
defeat  of  Cormae  in  the  expe<lition. 
•'Nor  will  you  be  better  off,"  said 
they  ;  "yourself,  and  Lurga,  and  the 
druxdesses,  Eirgi,  Eang,  and  Eangan, 
will  perish  by  the  dread  power  of 
Mocha  Rua,  chief  of  living  druids." 

At  the  end  of  three  days  messen- 
gers went  to  the  king  of  Leath  Mocha 
demanding  cumhal  and  tribute,  or 
single  combat  Cumhal  or  tribute 
was  refused,  but  a  single  combat 
was  offered  on  the  third  day.  So  the 
men  of  Munster  were  marshalled  in 
twenties.  Eveiy  commander  of  a 
score  was  equal  in  skill  and  valour  to 


twenty  men,  and  every  one  of  his 
warriors  to  nine.  There  were  Fionn's 
XX,  Feargus's  xx.  Doncha's  xx,  Donn*8 
XX,  &c.  And  Mocha  Corb,  son  of 
Cormae  Cas,  son  of  OilioU  Oluim, 
was  to  be  their  eulogizer ;  and  twenty- 
score  and  eight  men  marched  to 
Ath  Colpa,  to  meet  the  same  number 
from  Leath  Conn  in  strife  and  fierce 
battle.  Cairbre  Lifieachair,  son  of 
Cormae,  was  to  be  the  eulogizer  of  the 
warriors  from  the  north,  but  not  a 
man  of  them  would  put  the  right  foot 
beyond  the  left,  when  the  morning  of 
the  fight  lighted  up  the  hills. 

Then  went  on  Colpa  alone,  and  en- 
gaged the  adverse  warriors  at  Ath 
Colpa,  and  fierce  was  the  contest,  and 
powerful  were  the  blows.  It  was 
blow  for  blow  they  dealt  each  other, 
and  a  reply  to  the  reply.  Three  times 
that  day  were  his  arms  and  armonr 
forced  from  Colpa,  and  his  Uows  and 
his  furywere  only  increased.  Throcich 
the  wounds  in  Fionn's  body  you  coiud 
see  the  sky,  but  still  he  fought  for 
three  days,  and  then  was  slain. 

And  so  Colpa,  by  going  into  the 
secrets  of  his  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing, and  deviltry,  and  by  putting  con- 
fidence in  his  gods,  slew  Fionn  and 
his  twenty  men.  Then  did  Larga 
maintain  battle  and  conflict  with 
Failve  and  his  twenty  men ;  and  day 
after  day  the  fight  was  foughL  onUi 
eighty  and  two  hundred  were  slain  of 
the  men  of  Leath  Mocha  ;  and  there 
was  not  a  wound  on  the  bodies  of 
Colpa  nor  Lurga  so  large  as  the  t^> 
of  a  fly's  wing. 

Then  did  Cormae  demand  the  fight 
of  three  against  three  hunilred  ;  and 
Eirgi,  Eang,  and  Eangan  csme  to  the 
ford  in  the  appearance  of  three  ^y 
sheep,  with  bony  heads,  with  iron 
jaws,  with  strength  to  destroy  a  hun- 
dred in  the  day  of  batUe,  and  the 
swiftness  of  swallows  in  flight.  Yet 
all  the  point  and  edge  of  the  world 
could  not  cut  wool  nor  hair  from  them. 
And  so  did  the  warriors  of  the  South 
prepare,  each  man  his  hard  red-spot- 
ted darts,  his  bard,  starry  shield,  his 
three  heavy  glaives  (chloidhimX  and 
his  ready  spears  formed  for  per- 
forming deeds  of  destruction  and 
slaughter.  And  during  all  that  fust 
day  they  were  occupied  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  charges  of  the 
sheep,  and  striving  in  vain  to  pierre 
them  with  their  sharp  darts,  and  the 
casts  from  their  long,  heavy,  sharj^ 
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lances,  or  wound  them  with  their 
sharp  cntting  glaives ;  bat  not  so 
much  as  a  tuffc  of  wool  or  a  lock  of 
hair  were  tliey  able  to  shear  away. 
Nor  did  the  sheep  do  them  more 
harm  on  that  day  than' break  with 
farious  blows  from  their  hard,  bony 
heads,  the  arms  and  armour  of  the 
warriors.  And  at  night  both  pai'ties 
retired  to  their  camps. 

Next  morning  began  the  strife  of 
death  and  destruction  for  the  men  of 
the  South.  The  loud,  ringing,  very 
heavy  blows  of  the  swords  on  the 
bony  heads  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
battering  of  the  hard  shields  by  the 
same  heads,  were  heard  in  the  two 
camps,  while  the  three  druidesses 
charged  under  them,  over  them,  and 
through  them,  till  the  ford  wjis  tilled 
by  the  bodies,  and  the  banks  were 
covered  bv  them.  And  the  sheep 
made  a  pile  of  the  dead  bodies,  and 
the  silken  shirts,  and  the  arms,  and 
the  armour  ;  and  those  who  remained 
alive  carried  their  dead  brothers  to 
the  camp,  and  all  raised  a  loud  shout 
of  grief  ov-r  the  slain  heroes.  But  from 
that  day  forward  the  Munster  men 
would  no  more  stand  in  battle  array 
against  the  druids  of  Cormac,  son  of 
Art 

Once  more  Cormac  demanrled  tri- 
bute of  the  chiefs  of  Ficha,  and  they 
would  not  pay  it ;  and  then  he  gave 
directions  to  his  druids,  and  they  en- 
tered into  the  depths  of  their  learning, 
and  tliey  had  confidence  in  their  gods, 
and  they  breathed  a  strong  druidical 
breatb  on  the  clouds,  and  the  heaths, 
and  the  spring  heads  :  and  all  the 
streams,  and  rivers,  and  lakes  in  the 
South  were  dried  up,  and  the  men 
were  afflicted  with  unbearable  thirst. 

Then  Cormac  again  demanded  cu- 
mhal  and  tribute,  and  it  was  refused, 
for  they  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Leatb  Mocha  to  the  camp,  curds  and 
whey,  and  cheese,  and  the  warriors, 
were  able  to  keep  the  life  within  them. 


At  last  the  druids  got  new  orders  from 
Cormac,  and  they  flung  a  baleful 
druidical  breath  on  the  horses,  and 
asses,  and  cows,  and  sheep,  and  goats 
of  Leath  Mocha,  and  their  milk  was 
stayed,  and  nothing  was  beard  through 
the  land  hut  the  neighing,  and  lowing, 
and  braying,  and  bleating,  and  sneez- 
ing of  t-ne  cattle. 

The  tribute  was  again  asked,  and 
again  it  was  refused,  for  they  mixed 
the  blood  of  the  cattle  with  dew  ga- 
thered from  the  grass  and  the  leaves 
before  the  sun  rose.  But  at  last  the 
warriors  became  as  weak  as  infants  of 
a  week  old,  and  Fiacba  finally  agreed 
to  pay  cumhal  and  tribute. 

Then  did  pride  and  haughtiness 
enter  the  heart  of  Cormac,  and  he 
laid  heavy  trib  ites  and  burthens  on 
the  people  of  Leath  Mocha,  so  that 
were  it  not  that  death  and  the  doom 
of  final  fate  waited  at  their  doors, 
they  would  not  agree  to  the  demand 
of  the  people  of  Leath  Conn. 

At  this  time  Dil,  grandfather  to 
Fiacha,  came  to  the  camp  from  his 
fort  of  Druim*  Dil  in  the  Desies ; 
and  when  they  told  him  their  straits 
and  their  distress,  he  said  to  them 
"There  is  only  one  man  within  the 
four  seas  of  firinn  that  can  relieve 
you,  and  that  is  Mocha  Kua,  your 
foster  father,  0  Fiacha,  whose  abode 
is  in  the  Isle  of  Dairbre  (Valencia). 
He  is  the  only  man  in  Erinn  that  en- 
tered a  sighe  to  at-quire  knowledge  of 
enchantment,  and  the  sighe  he  en- 
tered was  Cairn  Breach tnanan,  and  his 
tutoress,  the  Druidess  Banbuanane, 
daughter  of  Deargdualach.f  There  is 
no  one  within  or  without  a  sighe, 
that  can  equal  him  in  magic.  But  I 
am  sure  he  will  require  a  tine  tract  of 
land,  and  will  not  choose  to  be  a  Roy 
Dam  hnat  (successor  elect)  to  th  is  or  the 
other  prince,  for  he  finds  himself  too 
solitary  and  too  confined  in  his  island 
of  wave-beaten  rocks.  Said  Fiacha 
and  his  chiefs—-"  Bring  Mocha  Rua 


♦  Drmm,  ridge  of  a  hilL 

t  The  constant  reference  to  the  loves  of  mortals  and  the  fairy  Indies  of  the  sighes, 
probably  aroi^e  from  such  circnmstances  as  are  related  concerning  Rhea  Sylvia  and  Norma, 
the  lovely  inhabitants  of  our  fairy  caverns  being  the  priestesses  or  druidesses  attending 
the  altars  of  the  divinities  of  the  3tream^  the  forests,  and  the  hills,  and  in  time  taken  for 
the  goddesses  themselves.  As  inferior  worship  was  paid  to  the  cloud.^  and  the  winds,  the 
druidical  breath  **inf!Lsed  into  the  air'  was  probably  a  poetic  incantation  addressed  to 
the  powers  that  were  supposed  to  direct  these  moJitlcations  of  air  and  water. 

.  X  The  succeflrtion  to  kingdoms  or  chieftaincies  being  elective,  the  successor  was  always 
chosen  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  A  great  deal  of  rioting  and  anarchy 
w^  prevented  by  this  judicious  arrangement. 
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to  tw,  0  Dil,  and  promise  him  what- 
ever his  soul  or  heart  desires." 

So  Dil  went  westwards,  and  no- 
thing is  said  of  his  journey  till  he 
stood  before  Mocha  Kua;  and  the 
man  inquired,  and  the  other  answered, 
till  the  druid  deeply  skilled  in  magic, 
knew  of  the  sufferings  and  the  straits 
of  the  people  of  the  south  country. 

Then  said  Mocha  Rua  "  Great  is 
the  distress  of  the  people  of  Muimhe, 
and  it  is  I  only  who  can  relieve  them. 
These  are  the  things  I  demand,  and 
Mocha  Corbjson  of  Oormac  Cas,  son  of 
Oilioll  Oluim,  and  Donn  Dairine,  and 
other  princes  must  ensure  their  deli- 
very :  that  is  to  say,  100  milch 
cows,  I0(>  swine,  100  oxen  capable  ©f 
labour,  100  steeds  with  their  trap- 
pings, fifty  handmaidens,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  second  best  man  in 
Munster  for  my  wife.  I  must  get  as 
niuch  land  of  my  own  choosing  as  my 
gioila  can  walk  round  in  a  day.  and 
be  appointed  master  of  the  ridhairs 
(cavalry)  of  Leath  Mocha.  I  am 
also  to  be  the  king's  chief  adviser, 
and  my  son,  and  his  son,  and  all  my 
direct  heirs  are  to  enjoy  these  rights 
after  me." 

So  Dil  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
told  all  that  the  man  of  deep  Know- 
ledge had  said ;  and  Mocha  Corb,  and 
Donn  Dairine,  and  the  other  sureties 
arose  and  proceeded  to  the  dwelling 
of  Mocha,  and  he  entertained  them 
with  the  best,  and  he  and  they  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  in  words  of 
poetry,  and  then  he  prepared  for  his 
journey. 

Mocha  Rua  desired  his  disciple, 
Ceanvar,  to  bring  him  his  traveling 
equipage,  that  is  to  say,  his  two  fair 
straight-horned  oxen  from  Slia  Mis, 
and  his  hand«ome,  strong,  mountain- 
ash  chariot,  with  its  spokes  of  bronze, 
and  many  carbuncle  stones,— and 
night  and  the  light  of  day  were  alike 
to  those  who  were  in  it,  and  his  shin- 
ing sword,  and  his  yew-tree  bow, 
and  his  two  well-made  spears,  and 
his  untanned  bull's  hide  in  his  chariot, 
on  the  sides  and  on  the  seat  beneath 
him,  and  his  host  of  130  followers 
along  with  him. 

As  they  journeyed  eastwards  these 
nobles  asked  him  who  would  choose 
land  and  territory  for  him,  and  he 
answered,  "To  no  living  person  will 
I  intrust  that  but  to  myself ;  give  me 
the  earth  of  each  country  we  pass 
through,  and  1  will  choose  the  oest 


by  its  smell,  and  I  will  blame  no  one 
for  the  choice,  be  it  good  or  be  it 
bad." 

They  came  to  Glen  Beithv^  in  the 
country  of  Oorca  Duine,  and  he  put 
the  earth  of  it  to  his  nose,  and  said 
this  poem,  refusing  it : — 

"HiUy,  boggy,  hungry,  Beithve,  nnplM- 

sant  vessel, 
Sheltering  place  of  wolves,  dread  way  of 

adventurers. 
No  reifidence  of  valiant  hosts. 
Straitened  they  would  be  in  the  Glep  of 

Beithve." 

After  that  they  came  to  Eoganacht. 
in  Corca  Duine,  and  to  Aescuil^  and 
Ealla  (Duhallow),  and  he  said  these 
lines,  refusing  lands  and  possessions  in 
these  last  two  districts  :— 

"SmaU   hlHy  vaHeys,  EaUa   of  nooks  of 

harefl, 
Meeting  place  of  strangers  and  thieves! 
Abode  of   wild  swine  and  of  the  wild 

deer; 
Unfriendly,  unfortunate,  dirty,  th'n  bar« 

woods." 

They  passed  Muskerry,  and  at  Cean 
Abhra  there  was  brought  to  him  the 
earth  of  Min  Mairtine^  and  he  would 
not  accept  it  This  is  part  of  the 
poem  he  made  when  he  had  put  the 
earth  to  his  nose  ;— 

"A  wet  hiky  place  j  great  its  firs ; 
Great  its  waters;  great  its  rivers; 
Great  its  battle ;  great  its  cliffs ; 
The  centre  of  the  diseases  of  Munster, 
The  highway  of  foes  andplnnderen.** 

Then  was  brought  to  him  soil  from 
the  country  of  Fir-Muighe  (Fermoy, 
free  land),  which  is  aUo  called  Fir 
Muighe  Men^,  for  minerals  are  in  ita 
mountains,  and  minerals  arc  in  every 
field  of  it.  On  the  earth  of  this 
country  being  brought  to  him,  he  said 
these  words,  choosing  it  as  his  re- 
ward : — 

"  Woody  mountains,  woody  plains ! 
A  plain  abounding  in  pleasant  streams. 
With  large  rivers,  with  rivulets  when 

hunts  were  arranged ; 
Where  will  be  multiplied  generations, 
Hostt,  assemblies,  mighty  men  of  wounds, 
Warriors  of   pointed  arms — iron  under 

them,  iron  on  them ; 
Valiant  men  of  Leath  Mocha  !** 

Mocha  Rua  then  began  rooting  up 
the  ground  in  search  for  the  water, 
and  he  began  thia  poem  : — 
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**  I  priy  (ot  pleiisant,  flowing  streanM — ^ye 
goda  be  willing; 
1  pray  for  well-tasted  springs  north-west 

in  MuDster ; 
I  pray  for  cool  ng  cascados — water  that 
time  will  not  dimlubb. 
•  •  •  *  • 

They  will  drink  of  the  rivera  by  deeds 

of  art— 
Drink  quickly,  drink  mightily ; 
The  Mailachine  will  drink,  Mocha  Corb 

will  drinkf 
The  steeds    will   drink    with    skittish 

prances,  the  Martine  will  drink, 
The  King  will  drink,  the  Deirthin6  will 

drink 
Draughts  of  refreshment — I  pr-VY." 

When  this  was  over  the  water 
burst  the  fastnesses  of  the  earth,  and 
great  was  its  noise  ;  and  he  told  them 
all  to  save  themselves  from  the  wa- 
ters. And  Ceanvar  (Mocha  Kua's 
lamiliar),  on  seeing  the  waters  flood- 
ing forth,  pronounced  an  exultant 
charm  on  tnem,  and  prophesied  all 
the  benefit  they  would  bring  to 
Fiacha  and  his  long- enduring  and 
heroic  warriors. 

Mocha  Riia  invited  the  king  to 
drink,  the  flaiths  to  drink,  the  keepers 
of  large  herds  and  owners  of  fertile 
hinds  to  drink,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple and  their  cattle  to  drink  ;  and 
they  went  to  the  water  in  groups  and 
iQ  companies,  and  they  all  stooped 
down,  both  men  and  steeds  and  herds, 
until  they  were  satisfied.  After  this 
the  water  was  let  flow  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  let  flow  through  the 
glens,  and  rivers,  and  springs  of  the 
province,  and  the  magic  spell  that 
was  laid  on  them  was  removed.* 

After  this  the  men  of  Mnnster  raised 
their  shout  of  triumph,  and  it  was 
heard  in  the  camp  of  Cormac  ;  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  say  that  nei- 
ther ransom  nor  tribute  would  bo  given 
to  the  King  of  Leath  (Jonn.  They  were 
seized  with  wonder  when  they  saw 
the  flowing  of  the  waters  ;  but  their 
fright  and  terror  was  very  great  when 
Mocha  Rua  raised  a  clear  druidic 
cloud  between  the  two  camps,  and 
magnified  his  own  form  through  it. 
His  heud  appeared  like  a  high  hill 


covered  with  wood,  his  eyes  like  two 
fires,  and  his  mouth  a  dark  cavern. 

If  they  were  terrified  at  this  druidic 
appeai-ance  of  Mocha  Rua,  the  terrors 
of  desolation  were  on  them  when  they 
saw  his  foster-  brother,  Gaura,  sister's 
son  to  Beanbuanane,  the  druidess, 
walking  round  their  high  camp.  He 
made  his  hair  like  the  firs  on  a  hill, 
and  his  knees  were  turned  backwards. 
His  dress  was  hung  all  over  with  the 
teeth,  and  bones,  and  horns  of  wild 
deer,  and  rams,  and  boars,  and  he 
swung  an  iron  club  in  his  right  hand, 
and  he  gave  three  deafening  screams 
that  turned  the  blood  in  the  men  of 
Les^i  Conn  to  cold  ice. 

Wlien  he  returned  to  the  camp  of 
Fiacha,  his  foster-brother  thus  ad- 
dressed him  : — 

**  Thou  haat  come,  O  Gaura, 
To  bring  on  Leath  Conn  dark  powers  of 

sorrow; 
To  bring  trembling  and  fear  on  their  hosts. 
The  hosts  of  Cormac  will  fly,  will  scieani 

with  terror. 
Is  it  in  companies  of  twos  and  threes, 
Or  in  bands  of  twenties  and  hundreds, 

they  wiU  fly?" 

The  camp  of  Cormac  was  raised  by 
the  sods  gathered  by  the  soldiers,  and 
by  the  draoidheacht  of  Colpa  and 
Lurga,  to  a  great  height:  and  the 
troops  of  Leath  Mocha  could  not  see 
what  was  passing  therein.  So  now 
they  besought  Mocha  Rua  to  reduce 
its  pride  and  its  elevation,  and  he  pro- 
nounced this  charm  against  it : — 

"  I  subdue,  I  subdue  ramparts,  I  subdue 

clouds  of  darkness ; 
I  subdue  enchantment,  I  subdue  magic 

spells  and  deeds ; 
I  unseat  hill  off  hill  till  they  lie  beneath 

my  feet ; 
I  defy,  I  defy  in  the  glory  of  my  strength 
The  power  of  the  son  of  Conn  and  of 

Colpa, 
And  of  Lurga  the  Swift,  till  they  be  slain 

in  the  font, 
And  of  Eir^i,  King,  and  Eangan.'* 

The  hill  soon  went  to  nothing  in 
dark  clouds  and  wreaths  of  mist ;  and 
it  was  terrifying  to  hear  the  shouts  of 
the  army,  the  ruahing  of  the  steeds, 


*  As  there  was  in  reality  a  descent  made  by  Cormac  on  Leath  Mocha,  and  the  Munster 
forces  suffered  much  from  want  of  water,  the  probability  is,  that  instead  of  two  camps 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  the  northern  forces  had  invested  the  camp  of  the  Southrons^ 
and  cut  off  their  supplies.  In  this  case  the  relief  would  conne  from  the  skill  and  engi- 
neering talents  of  some  one.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  druid  from  performing  that 
good  work,  nor  is  it  out  of  the  order  of  things  that  his  name  might  be  Red  Mocha. 
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and  the  smasliiiijg  of  arms,  as  the  hill 
awiftly  sunk  to  its  base.  Then  Cor- 
mac  reproarhed  his  druids,  and  Culpa 
went  forth  with  his  iron-rimmed 
shield,  with  his  two-edged,  heavy 
glaive,  that  shot  light  from  its  blade, 
and  with  his  two  black,  smoky,  very 
ponderous  lances,  and  by  his  magic 
he  made  himself  of  gigantic  size. 
Cairbre  Liffeachair  came  with  him  to 
sing  his  praises,  till  they  stopped  at 
the  ford  of  Raheen  an  Imaraig  (fort 
of  ravaging). 

When  the  warriors  of  leath  Mocha 
saw  the  dark,  threatening  form  com- 
ing to  the  ford,  they  called  on  Mocha 
Rua,  and  he  forthwith  armed  and 
equipped  his  best  man,  Ceanvur,  to 
meet  the  dioiidic  champion.  He  put 
on  him  his  star-sparkling  shield,  his 
broad-bladed  very  heavy  sword,  and 
he  gave  his  two  precious  spears  into 
Ills  hands,  and  Mocha  Corb  was  se- 
lected as  before  to  witness  his  deeds 
and  extol  his  heroism.  When  they 
were  setting  off  to  the  ford  Mocha 
Rua  called  out  to  Cejinvar— **  Bring 
me  my  stone  of  power,  and  my  hnnd- 
stone,  and  my  combiitant  of  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  slaughterer  of  my  ene- 
mies." And  it  was  brought  to  him  ; 
and  he  was  praising  it  and  putting 
spells  on  it,  and  he  composed  this 
poem  : — 

**  I  beseech  my  hand-stone  that  will  break 

helmets  in  valiant  flight. 
My  strong  flaming  stone,  be  a  red  watery 

serpent. 
Woe  to  him  around  whom  thou  twinest ! 
Be  a  serpent  of  nine  folds  round  the  body 

of  Col  pa. 
Be  a  briar  roagh  and  strong,  my  brave, 

faithful  stone ! 
Woe  to  Ck)lpa  and  Lurga  when  thou  en- 

foldest  them ! 
Let  their  bodies  be  under  dogs  in  the  red 

ford  of  slaughter !" 

This  druidic  stone  was  put  into 
Ceanvar's  hand  by  Mocha  Rua,  and 
he  was  told  its  use  and  ita  power  ;  and 
Colpa  did  not  see  his  foe  till  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  ford.  Then  Cean- 
var  put  the  Lia  MUidh  (hero's  stone) 


int<^the  water,  and  it  became  a  fierce, 
rough,  very  formidable  serpent,  and 
it  glided  througli  the  water  to  meet 
Colpa.  When  Ceanvafs  foot  touched 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  he  became,  by 
the  spells  of  his  master,  a  huge  stone 
in  the  centre  of  the  water,  and  the 
substance  of  that  stone  took  his  shape, 
and  defied  the  druid  of  Leath  Conn. 
Colpa  rushed  on  to  meet  it,  and  the 
gash  he  made  in  the  hard  stony  shape 
with  his  large  heroic  sword  would 
have  held  in  its  lips  the  body  of  a 
full-grown  child.  Then  did  the  ser- 
pent seize  on  Colpa,  and  locked  his 
oody  in  nine  folds,  and  three  times 
they  struggled  round  the  ford,  and 
for  every  two  times  they  fell  Colpa 
was  one  time  uppermost.  At  last  the 
serpent  forceii  away  Colpa's  arms  and 
armour,  and  getting  one  fold  under 
him  and  another  over  him,  and  strik- 
ing him  on  the  forehead,  burled  hhn 
to  the  bott<im  of  the  stream-  Said 
Mocha  Corb  to  Ceanvar,  "  Wilt  thou 
quit  the  ford  without  any  traphy  to 
show  thy  prowess  and  thy  victory  to 
Fiacha^  to  Mocha  Rua,  and  to  the 
warriors  of  Leath  Mocha  1"  Tbei^ 
arose  Ceanvar  from  his  enchanted, 
shapeless  form,  and  with  a  mighty 
blow  from  the  heavy,  sparkling  glaive 
of  Mocha  Rua,  he  smote  the  mad  of 
Colpa  from  his  body.  To  the  bank 
he  came  staggering,  and  there  be 
fell  into  a  death — resembling  swoon; 
and  Mocha  Corb  bore  the  fear-causin£ 
head  of  the  druid  to  the  camp :  ana 
from  that  time  the  name  Ath  Colpa 
has  remained  on  the  ford.* 

"  Why  is  not  Ceanvar  the  bearer 
of  the  head  of  Colpa  ]"  said  Mocha 
Rua.  *'  He  lies  in  a  weakly  swoon  at 
the  ford,"  said  Mocha  Corb.  "That 
is  a  pity,"  said  Mocha  Rua.  Had  he 
brought  me  the  head  of  the  fierce 
druid  of  Leath  Conn,  no  warrior  with 
arms  and  armour  should  ever  over- 
come one  of  his  race  in  single  fight 
And  because  you  have  filled  his  du^, 
your  descendants  shall  sit  in  the 
royal  chair  of  the  South,  and  victory 
in  the  fight  of  two  men  shall  ever  be 


*  Even  as  the  readers  of  the  Iliad  transfer  their  sympathy  towards  the  end,  from  the 
in\*incible  and  ruthless  Achilles  to  the  devoted  Hector,  so  here  we  find  ourselves  leaning 
towards  the  braee  Colpa  and  his  party,  while  striving  against  the  more  powerful  druid  of 
the  South.  Our  good  wwhes  pass  over  to  the  side  of  the  wronged  Southrons  till  the  tide 
of  strife  turns  in  their  favour.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  our  sj'mpathies  begin  to  awake 
for  the  <ihampions  of  Cormac,  as  it  begins  to  be  seen  that  his  humiliation  is  ra^dly 
approaching. 
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theirs!  When  the  head  of  Colpa 
was  seen  by  the  warriors  of  Fiaclia 
they  raised  a  sliout  of  icy  and  tri- 
umph :  but  the  shout  that  went  up 
from  the  camp  of  Cormac  was  full  of 
anger  and  very  deep  sorrow. 

Next  day  Lurga  came  to  the  ford, 
and  Ceanvar  went  to  meet  him  with 
the  champion-stone  and  the  charmed 
spears  of  Mocha  Rua.  Deep  was  his 
dread  of  the  wise  and  valiant  Lur^ ; 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  did.  He 
began  praisiug  and  beseeching  his 
hand-stone,  and  prophesying  the  de- 
struction it  would  make ;  and  he  put 
his  confidence  in  his  gods,  and  in  the 
arch-druid  of  the  world;  and  he 
said. — 

"  Stone  flag,  stone  of  friendship,  without 
deceit; 

Slender,  thin  stone,  choice  arm  of  destruc- 
tion; 

Stone  of  reward,  stone  of  victory ; 

Stone  of  great  injury,  stone  of  colours ; 

Friendship  of  Munster-men,  without  dis- 
grace! 

A  stone  that  trinmphs  is  my  stone.'* 

When  the  champions  met  in  the 
ford,  they  gave  blow  for  blow  to  each 
other,  and  reply  to  the  reply.  They 
grasped  each  other  with  the  might  of 
heroes,  and  twisted  and  swayed  each 
other,  and  at  last  the  strength  of  the 
battlestone,  and  the  conqueror  of  a 
hundred  went  between  them.  The  en- 
chantment of  hosts,  the  great  valiant 
eel,  whose  name  was  Mongach,  pass- 
ed between  them ;  and  she  flew  at 
Lurga  as  she  did  at  Colpa :  and  when 
she  touched  him  the  draoideacht 
quitted  his  body,  and  he  became  like 
another  man.  Then  did  Ceanvar 
rush  at  him  with  the  magic  blade  of 
Mocha  Rua,  and  separated  his  head 
from  his  body ;  and  no  more  was  seen 
of  Lurga. 

While  the  battle  was  going  on,  how 
the  armies  were  looking  at  it  from  the 
heights,  and  praying  to  their  gods  for 
the  victory.*    But  when  the  monster 


slew  Lurga,  she  went  in  pursuit  of 
Cairbr^  Lilfeachair,  and  to  slay  the 
hosts  of  Cormac;  and  Ceanvar  fol- 
lowed, curbing  her,  and  speaking  to. 
her,  and  telling  her  that  it  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  men  of  Munstert  to 
have  her  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  with- 
out justice,  and  to  lose  tlieir  honour 
thereby ;  and  he  uttered  these  verses 
to  her : — 

*^  Stop,  Muinceach  H? eth-Reamhar,  you 

mon-ter! 
Tou   broad,   proud,   slender  thing,   yon 

brown  otter!        * 
You  red,  fiery  tongue  with  the  flammg 

mouth ; 
Powerful,  black-clouded  breath-like  mist- 

on  high  mountains ! 
I>et  the  fair  youth  depart :  it  was  not  to 

fight  he  came, 
lie  oppressed  not  the  free-bom  round 

Fiacha  Muilleathain. 
Darling  of  the  royal  druid,  return  to  thy 

first  disposition ; 
Lie  on  the  smooth  hand  of  the  great 

Mocha  Rua!'' 

Hereon  she  resumed  her  own  shape 
and  appearance  again,  and  Cairbre 
went  northwards  to  his  people  unmo- 
lested ;  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  morning. 

At  that  time  the  three  druidesses, 
Eirgi,  Bang,  and  Eangan,  came  to 
the  ford  in  the  likeness  aforesaid— 
that  is,  as  three  giay  sheep,  with 
hard,  bony  heads,  with  iron  jaws; 
with  the  speed  of  swallows;  with  the 
power  of  a  hundred  in  the  hour  of 
battle  and  slaughter.  **  Mild  man  of, 
years,"  said  tlie  men  of  Munster,^ 
"  here  are  coming  three  enemies  in 
the  shape  of  gray  sheep,  and  a  hun- 
dred armed  warriors  are  invariably 
slain  by  them  in  battle."  "  I  will, 
defend  you  from  them,"  said  Mocha 
Rua :  "  and  be  not  dismayed.  Where 
are  tue  three  magic  talismans  which 
I  gave  you  1  '*  said  he  to  Ceanvar.  "  I 
have  them,"  replied  he;  and  these 
were  the  fire-stone  of  Simon,  the 


*  Our  peasantry  have  retained  such  native  forms  of  expression  in  their  use  of  English- 
t  In  the  early  times  in  Ireland— if  ony  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Bardic  annals — 
terms  of  conliiet  were  generally  made  before  engagements  and  rigidly  ol  served,  and  stealthy 
or  night  attacks  were  unknown.  One  great  exception  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Moy  Lena 
(King's  County),  in  the  wars  of  Conn,  Cormac's  grandfather.  Perceiving  Eogan's  forcca 
to  be  greatlv  superior  to  his  own,  he  propoRetl  to  his  chiefs  to  fall  on  the  Munster  men  in 
the  night  'When  it  tame  to  the  turn  of  Goll  Mac  Woma  to  uiter  his  sentimerits,  he  ex^ 
cU:med—"  On  the  first  day  that  amw  were  put  into  my  hands,  I  solemnly  vowed  never  to 
attack  an  enemy  at  night,  by  surprise,  or  under  any  kind  of  disadvantage.  To  this  ^ 
day  I  have  religiously  adhered  to  my  promise ;  nor  will  I  now  break  it"  The  attack 
was  made ;  but  Goll  did  not  unsheathe  his  sword  till  daylight. 
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Band-stone  of  Daniel,*  and  tbe  sponge 
of  Etheor  the  Fair.  Mocha  struck 
the  fire-stone  on  the  sand-stone,  and 
the  spark  that  flew  out  fell  on  the 
sponge.  Then  did  he  pass  the  stones 
tnrough  the  fire,  and  he  muttered 
words  of  draoideacht  over  them,  and 
then  extinguished  the  flame.  He  then 
passed  them  through  the  hands  of 
Ceanvar,  and  they  were  laid  on  the 

f  round.  "  What  see  you  now  1 "  said 
e  to  Ceanvar;  and  he  answered, 
"Two  bitches  and  a  dog-hound  are 
made  of  them."  He  then  turned  their 
heads  northward  towards  the  sheep. 
They  were  weak  as  young  whelps  at 
first,  but  the  nearer  the  sheep  ap- 
proached the  more  did  the  size, 
eagerness,  and  strength  of  the  hounds 
increase.  Mocha  Kua  said,  **How 
do  the  sheep  appear  1 "  **  Tliey  come^" 
said  Ceanvar.  "  displaying  their  jaws ; 
the  oldest  sneep  in  front,  and  the 
youngest  in  the  rear."  "And  the 
hounds?"  "They  are  like  whelps 
opening  their  eyes,  and  it  is  the  sheep 
they  gaze  at."  "  How  are  the  sheep 
now  1 "  "  They  are  sweeping  towards 
us — two  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear. 
And  now  they  are  like  three  mighty 
oxen  under  one  hard,  equal  yoke,  and 
swiftly,  and  powerfully,  and  prepar- 
edly they  come  to  the  battle."  "  And 
the  dogs  1 "  "  Their  ears  are  raised, 
80  is  the  hair  on  their  necks;  and 
they  hold  down  their  heads,  with 
their  mouths  shut."  "  Those  are  their 
gifts ;  for  if  they  opened  their  mouths, 
evil  powers  would  steal  their  forces. 
Therefore  it  is  with  closed  mouths 
they  do  victorious  deeds.  How  now  ]" 
"They  have  become  large,  strong, 
and  fierce.  They  are  rushing  for- 
wards ;  they  are  at  Raheen  an  Ima- 
raig  on  this  bank,  and  the  sheep  in 
the  rath  on  the  other  bank,  and  they 
are  examining  each  other." 

Then  burst  flames  from  the  breasts 
of  the  sheep,  and  burned  up  the  grass 
and  the  bushes  on  each  side  of  the 
ford,  and  both  parties  began  the  fight 
with  showers  of  stones  and  earth, 
which  they  flung  at  each  other  across 
the  ford.  After  a  while,  the  male 
dog  sprung  across,  and  seized   the 


lareest  sheep,  and  his  companions 
each  seized  one,  and  the  flames  they 
blew  from  their  mouths  left  neither 
lock  of  hair  nor  tuft  of  wool  which 
they  did  not  consume.  But  the  fire 
which  flashed  from  the  sheeps'  breasts 
did  no  harm  to  the  dogs.  For  when 
Mocha  Rua  first  came  to  the  host  of 
Munstcr,  he  blew  a  weighty  dniidical 
breath  on  the  air,  which  drew  all  the 
magic  power  from  the  wise  and 
powerful  men  of  Leath  Conn. 

So  the  sheep,  finding  themselves 
bereft  of  their  magic  powers,  mightily 
smote  the  ground  with  their  teet^  as 
is  the  manner  of  their  tribe  when  they 
wish  to  strike  terror  into  their  ene- 
mies, but  the  enchanted  dogs  reganled 
them  not  So  they  turned  and  fled, 
and  ceased  not  till  they  came  to 
Dubhcaire,  and  sunk  into  the  depths 
and  bowels  of  the  earth.  Down  after 
them  went  the  dogs,  and  they  ceased 
not  till  they  ate  up  the  sheep  to  the 
smallest  bone.  Then  they  leaped  up 
to  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  th^r 
went  westwards  into  Munster ;  and 
all  the  mad  dogs  through  Erinn  have 
sprung  from  these  dniidical  hounds  of 
Mocha  Rua,  and  all  the  mad  d<^ 
that  shall  be  for  ever. 

The  two  armies  of  the  South  and 
the  North  were  looking  from  the  hills 
on  the  fierce  battle  of  the  dogs  and 
the  sheep,  and  sad  and  spiritless  was 
the  army  of  Leath  Conn,  and  their 
king.  "To  my  grief,"  said  Cithrua, 
"is  Leath  Mocha  glad  to-night;  I 
would  rather  my  own  house  were 
burning.  And  you,"  said  he  to  Cor- 
mac, **^must  fly  in  the  battle,  and 
thousands  will  be  slain.  And  it  will 
not  be  better  for  my  two  brothers  and 
myself,  for  we  shall  be  changed  into 
three  stones  by  Mocha  Rua,  when  he 
comes  in  pursuit t  Alas  for  us  and 
for  Leath  Conn  to-night ! " 

"  Prophesy  for  us  something;  joyful, 
0  Cithrua  !*'  said  Cormac,  "  for  you 
were  my  grandfather's  and  ray  father's 
chief  druid  ;  and  we  are  not  here  by 
your  advice,  and  to  yon  we  have  not 
given  due  honour."    "  I  have  no  pro- 

fhecy,"  said  Cithrua,  "but  that  which 
prophesied  before — flight  and  dis- 


♦  These  Jewish  names  were  evidently  introduced  by  later  scribes  JFr  Wndek't 
opinion  is,  that  the  earliest  copy  of  the  tale  was  made  in  the  twelfth  century-,  from  oral 
recitation.  But  it  was  in  the  minds  and  on  the  ton;^nes  of  the  story-tellers  for  aome  cen- 
turies previous.     We  have  as  yet  made  no  acquaintance  with  Etheor  the  Fair. 

t  £ither  the  framer  of  the  Ule,  or  the  cop':<!r,  forgot  to  mention  the  fate  of  the  oth9 
two  brothers,  or  it  has  escaped  our  saarch. 
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grace  to  you,  anil  death  to  my  bro-  * 
thers  and  myself."  "Go  to  Mocha 
Rua,"  said  Cormac,*'and  remind  him 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  Xieath  Conn,  and  offer  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Uladb,  and  the  tribute 
of  the  sons  of  Uisneach,  and  a  cow 
from  every  lis  from  Teamor  to  Carig 
Da  Bracuidhe,  3()0  steeds,  300  cups, 
30O  mantles,  and  the  honour  of  bemg 
on  my  right  hand  when  drinking." 

Cithrua  goes  with  this  message. 
and  he  finds  Mocha  Rua  on  ihe  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  sighe  of 
Ban  Buan  Aine,  his  foster-mother: 
and  he  took  hira  aside,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  old  relationship  with  the 
nobles  of  Leath  Conn,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  bring  that  country  into 
trouble  and  slavery.  He  then  made 
him  the  offers  as  he  had  received 
tbem  from  Cormac.  "  I  ought  to  be 
^vere  upon  them,"  said  Mocha  Rua, 
"  for  they  brought  Fergus  Ma*".  Roy 
into  exile,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Uiadh,  and  they  bereft 
him  of  lands  and  fairs ;  and,  by  my 
word,  I  will  deprive  them  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  their  free-bom  children  shall 
be  in  bondage  for  eric  of  it.  And  I 
wonld  not  forsake  my  ward,  Fiacha, 
for  all  the  gold  that  is  on  the  earth  ; 
and  if  Munster  contained  but  Mocha 
Corb  alone,  I  would  not  give  up  his 
friendship.  So  Cithrua  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  sad  and  sorrowful  were 
Cormac  and  his  warriors  when  Cith- 
rua told  his  news.  But  Mocha  Rua 
departed  for  the  -sighe  of  Ban  Buan 
Aine  the  druidess,  and  he  stayed  with 
her  a  day  and  a  night ;  and  she  gave 
him  advice  as  to  the  order  and  mode 
of  battle  in  which  the  men  of  Leath 
Mocha  would  fight  with  the  men  of 
Leath  Conn. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  Cormac's 
doings.  He  asked  Cithrua  if  he  had 
any  relief  for  the  army.  **I  have  not 
any,"  said  Cithrua,  "  but  to  make  a 
druidical  fire.  Let  the  army  go  to 
the  wood,  and  bring  wild  ash  with 
them,  for  in  that  the  power  of  our 
art  is,  and  in  likelihood  it  will  be  an- 
swered from  the  south.  When  tiie 
fires  kindle  let  all  be  watching,  and  if 
they  turn  to  the  south,  I  do  not  advise 
you,  0  Cormac,  to  follow  farther  the 
men  of  Munster;  and  if  the  fires 
turn  towards  the  north  then  betake 
yourselves  to  flight"  Then  the  army 
went  to  the  wood,  and  they  brought 


bundles  of  wild  a«h  with  them  to  the 
camp. 

The  men  of  Munster  on  seeing  this 
said  to  Mocha  Rua,  "Mild  man, 
what  is  that  which  Leath  Conn  is 
doing  ]"  "  Making  great  piles  of 
wild  ash  they  are,  not  less  than  the 
hill  we  levelled  for  them."  ** Truly," 
said  the  men  of  Munster,  "  it  is  right 
to  answer  that,  for  Cormac  has  turned 
to  his  own  druids,  and  that  is  an  en- 
chanted fire  which  they  have  made." 
Said  Mocha  Rua,  "  Let  dl  go  to  Caill 
Leuthard,  southwards,  and  let  not 
your  gathering  be  less,  and  every 
man  bring  a  bundle  of  branches  with 
him.  But  let  Fiacha  go  alone,  and 
bring  an  armful  with  hira  from  the 
moist  side  of  the  mountain  where  are 
the  three  shelters,  that  is,  the  shelter 
from  the  red  March  wind,  shelter 
from  the  sea  wind,  and  shelter  from 
the  scorching  wind,  in  order  that  the 
fire  may  blaze  at  the  fii*st  kindling." 
When  every  man  had  his  bundle  of 
boughs  of  the  mountain-ash  they  all 
returned  to  the  camp  ;  and  these  are 
the  instructions  which  Mocha  gave  to 
Ceanvar  for  the  construction  and 
kindling  of  the  heaps.  They  made 
each  pile  like  a  little  stack,  with  three 
ventholes  and  three  angles  on  each, 
and  there  were  seven  times  seven 
doors  on  the  southern  piles,  and  but 
three  on  the  northern,  and  there  wa« 
no  arrangement  observed  in  the  last 
but  the  wood  piled  up. 

Then  Mocha  Rua  directed  every 
warrior  to  cut  a  thin  chip  from  his 
spear-shaft,  and  all  these  chips  he 
rolled  into  a  ball,  and  said : — 

*'  I  mix  a  blazing  powerful  fire : 
It  will  thin  the  woods,  it  will  wither  the 

grass. 
A  powerful  blaze — enough  its  speed ; 
It  will  soar  upwards,  a  heavenly  stream.** 

And  he  put  to  it  fire  stnick  from 
his  druidic  firestone,  and  it  blazed 
forth  with  a  great  flame  and  a  great 
noise,  and  he  spoke  words  of  power 
as  the  first  flash  burst  forth. 

**A  victorv  will  be  given  me  this 
time,"  said  Alocha  Rua.  " Prepare  my 
chariot,  and  let  every  wanior  be  at  the 
side  of  his  steed.  And  if  the  fire 
turn  northwards  let  all  pursue,  and 
let  delay  be  avoided  ;  but  if  the  wind 
turn  south  shelter  yourselves  from 
your  foes,  and  give  them  battle  in 
the  glens,  passes,  and  fastnesses  of 
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the  province."  He  brought  a  thick, 
gloomy  cloud  overhead,  and  drops  of 
blood  were  falling  from  it,  and  he  sung 
this  poem  ;— 

**  A  inan  in  a  mist  in  a  cIoad*8  strength. 
Let  there  be  drops  of  blood  on  the  graw! 
Bruised  will  be  hosts ;  be  there  trembling 

on  the  race  of  Conn ! 
Haj  each  strength  from  the  South  be 

there.*' 

While  he  made  the  incitntation  the 
shower  of  blood  passed  over  Claire 
(the  site  of  Cormac's  camp),  and 
thence  to  Teamor,  and  the  hosts  of 
Conn  were  dismayed. 

There  were  then  woods  and  exten- 
sive forests  in  middle  Munster,  and 
the  two  contending  fires  were  con- 
tending above  them,  and  Mocha  asked 
"  How  are  the  fires  ]"  They  answered 
"They  are  jostling  one  another 
along  the  mountain  ridges,  and  down 
to  Dmim  na  Sail,  and  to  the  Sionan.'' 
Again  he  asked  "  How  are  the  fires  1" 
and  they  answered  "  They  are  as  be- 
fore, and  they  will  not  leave  unburned 
tree  or  grass  on  the  middle  plain  of 
Munster.'*  And  that  tract  has  been 
a  plain  ever  since.  Mocha  Rua  again 
asked  "How  are  the  fires  ]"  and  they 
replied,  "  They  have  ascended  to  the 
firmament  and  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  they  are  like  two  powerful,  ro- 
bust heroes,  or  two  fierce  lions  com- 
bating each  other." 

Then  was  brought  to  Mocha  his 
raw  bull's  hide,  his  bird-headed  steed, 
and  his  enchanted  dress,  and  he  be- 
gvn  urging  the  fire  northwaids,  and 
he  chanted  a  druidic  spell,  and  Cith- 
rua  acted  in  the  same  way  on  the 
other  part.  But  Mocha  forced  the 
fires  northward,  over  Cormac's  camp, 
and  the  power  of  Cithrua,  and  of  his 
druids,  and  of  his  fairy  host  was  at 
an  end.  Then  did  he  marshal  Cor- 
mac's  host  for  retreat  by  battalions, 
and  dispose  the  shield-bearers  in  the 
rear.  The  army  of  Leath  Conn  went 
homewards,  for  their  druids  would  not 
allow  them  to  stay  and  give  battle, 
but  they  exhorted  them  to  defend 
their  lives  like  valiant  men  when  as- 
sailed. 

Mocha  Hua  mounted  his  fair- 
covered  chariot,  to  which  were  har- 
nessed fierce,  powerful  oxen,  with  the 
speed  of  the  March  wind  and  of  wings, 
with  the  raw  bull's  hide  laid  thereon. 
He  went.in  front  of  the  warrioiB)  and 


he  appointed  C«anvar  to  excite  the 
men  of  Munster  in  the  pursuit  When 
they  came  to  Aid  Cluain  na  Feinne 
(upland  plain  of  the  Fenians),  they 
were  even  with  the  rearguard  of 
Leath  Conn ;  and  they  attacked  them 
from  the  east  and  the  south,  aud 
they  went  through  them,  and  across 
them,  as  dogs  through  a  flock  of 
sheep,  and  slew  them  as  far  as  Magh- 
Nuachter  (in  Upper  Ossory). 

Here  Mocha  Kua  asked,  though  he 
was  in  front, "  Who  is  before  us  here  ?" 
And  well  he  knew.  **  There  are  three 
gray  old  men,"  replied  they:  "and 
those  are  Cecht,  Croda,  and  Cilh- 
rua."  **  My  gods  have  pronuUed  me," 
said  he,  *'  that  when  I  would  over- 
take them,  and  blow  my  breath  on 
them,  they  would  become  gray  stones.'' 
So  he  blewadcuidical  breath  on  them, 
and  they  became  stones;  and  it  is 
these  that  are  called  Leaca  Raidhne 
at  this  day. 

From  that  place  and  that  hour. 
Mocha  became  more  arrogant  and 
more  powerful,  also,  in  bringing  vic- 
tory to  his  side :  and  he  did  not  allow 
them  to  stop  till  they  reached  Sliav 
Fuaid,  where  Fiacha^s  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called 
Fubla  Fiacha  TFiacha's  people). 

Leath  Conn  here  offered  such  tri- 
bute, hostages,  and  rent  as  Leath 
Mocha  might  impose  on  them.  Nei- 
ther Mocha  Rua,  nor  Mocha  Corb,  nor 
Fiacha  would  accept  it  from  them 
till  they  had  been  two  months,  two 
quarters,  and  two  years  .n  the  North. 
Moreover,  they  would  then  receive 
no  terms  until  Cormac  himself  should 
come  to  ofier  them  at  the  house  of 
Fiacha.  And  as  Cormac  was  unable 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  save  his 
country  from  being  wasted  and  plun- 
dered, he  came  and  gave  them  rent 
and  tribute. 

Fiacha  and  his  men  arose,  and  they 
marched  homewards ;  and  nothing  ia 
told  of  their  adventures  till  they 
reached  Cnoc  Haffan,  the  royal  fort 
After  this,  the  men  of  Munster  asked 
Mocha  about  the  loss  which  the  North 
and  South  had  suffered ;  and  he  ut- 
tered this  poem : — 

^  Of  the  men  of  Monster  were  dain  by  mi- 

gic  artSi 
Five  druicU  of  Connac  who  nttered  channs 

00  Leath  Mocha. 
I  made  three  shapely  hounds  (o  slay  Um 

valiant  sheep ; 
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I  made  an  eel  under  water  to  destroy 

Colpi  ani  Lurga ; 
I  sent  fires  northwdrds  into  Leath  Conn 

of  hard  swords ; 
I  reduced  the  children  of  Conn  of  the 
'  Hundred  Fight% 
60  that  they  possessed  but  tha  strength  of 

a  seemly  woman. 
The  battle  was  not  won  over  Leath  Conn 

by  swords, 
But  by  brinfifing  the  end  of  life  on  their 

learned  men. 
Of  Connac's  army  four  hundred  fierce 

giollas 
Were    slain,    fiercely  fighting,  between 

Formaoil  and  Raidhne. 
Croda,  Cecht,  C»thrua  of  the  plain, — 
Druids    of    the    court    of    Conn    Cead 

Cathach,* 
Were  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Raidhne, 
And  their  seemly   bodies  converted    to 

hard  stone, — 
Hard  droidlc  stones  standing  like  monu- 

menta, — 
Upright  dallans,  to  endure  to  the  end  of 

time ; 
It  will  be  pleasing  to  Leath  Conn  to  call 

them  Leaca  Raidhne. 
At   Ath    na    Tohiagh,    northwards    of 

Kaidhne's  plain, 
Seven-score  of  the  men  of  Cormac  per- 
ished, 
And  forty  and  two  hundred  eastwards  of 

that  ford ; 
Twenty-eight  men  and  ten  hundreds  fell 

by  arrows ; 
And  this  was  the  loss  of  Leath  Conn, 

without  gainsaying 
Warriors  that  perished  by  the  sons  of 

Oilioll  Oluim. 
From  the  fort  of  Bellowing  Oxenj  to  far 

Sligo, 
No  such  feats  were  ever  achieved  in  one 

day 
By  Fians,  of  deeds  of  valour  and  bra- 
very." 

After  these  things,  the  (ihiefs  of 
Leath  Mocha  departed  from  the  royal 
fort  of  Cnoc  Ratfan  to  their  several 
dims  and  lisses ;  and  Cormac  re- 
turned to  Teamor,  bringing  with  him 
Conla,  son  of  Fiacha's  uncle,  whom 
by  treaty  he  was  to  educate,  and  en- 
teitain  at  his  court  Conla  grew  up, 
and  learned  the  skill,  and  accom- 
plishments, and  duties  of  a  curaidh 
(knight),  and  great  was  his  fame 
through  Erinn,  till  he  u:>ed  violence 
towards  a  beauteous  woman  of  the 
«gbe  of  Loch  Gabhar.  She  after- 
wards asked  of  him  a  boon,  and  she 
guested  that  he  would  enter  the 


sighe  where  her  people  were ;  but  he 
would  not  ''Ibeu,  at  leak,  come 
opposite  the  mounds  with  your  face 
turned  towards  it"  This  he  did ; 
and  while  her  tribe  had  their  eyes  on 
him,  she  told  them  his  crime.  "  Wilt 
thou  make  her  satisfaction^"  said 
thev ;  and  his  refusal  was  given. 
"  Then,"  said  they,  "you  have  abused 
oiur  hospitality,  and  a  blight  shall 
you  sutler  while  life  endures."  They 
blew  their  breath  on  him,  and  a  scurf 
of  leprosy  fell  upon  him—head,  face, 
and  body.  He  repented  deeply  in  his 
soul  for  the  wrong  he  had  wrought, 
and  thus  returned  to  the  palace  of 
Cormac.  Cormac  looked  at  Conla 
and  wept  "  Wliy  do  you  weep,  Cor- 
mac V*  asked  Conla.  '*  J?'or  the  great- 
ness of  my  grief,"  replied  Cormac, 
'*that  you  should  be  in  that  state, 
and  for  my  ^^reat  love  for  you.  Also 
it  is  by  you  I  hoped  to  avenge  my 
wounds  on  Fiacha,  in  defending  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster  for  you." 
**  Have  you  heard  of  anything  that 
will  cure  this  disorder  T'  asked  Copu- 
la. "  Though  I  have  heard  it,"  re- 
plied Cormac,  "  you  could  not  get  it" 
^  What  is  it  r  asked  Conla.  "  The 
blood  of  a  noble  king,"  replied  Cor- 
mac "  Who  is  heV  asked  Conla. 
"Fiacha  Muilleathan  is  the  noble,* 
replied  Cormac;  "but  it  would  le 
treachery  in  you  ^0  kill  him.  How- 
ever, if  you  were  to  procure  it,  it 
would  relieve  you."  "I  prefer  the 
death  of  a  friend,"  said  Conla,  "  to 
be  in  this  condition,  were  I  but  cer- 
tain of  the  cure."  Cormac  swore  an 
oath  that  it  was  true,  and  Conla  said 
he  would  make  the  trial 

Conla  thereupon  went  to  Cnoc  Raf- 
fan  to  the  house  of  Fiacha.  Fiacha 
was  greatly  jp-ieved  to  see  him  in  that 
condition.  He  bade  him  welcome,and 
sought  remedies.  He  gave  him  the 
third  of  his  confidence,  and  Conla's 
bed  was  as  high  as  Fiacha's,  and  it 
was  he  who  brought  and  carried 
stories  to  and  from  him.  They  lived 
a  long  time  thus,  and  he  used  to  so 
in  and  out  along  with  him,  and  Fiacha 
was  often  alone  in  his  company  ;  and 
so  it  was  till  they  came  one  day  to 
the  bank  of  the  Suire. 

Here  Fiacha  prepared  to  bathe,  and 
he  threw  ofif  his  clothes,  and  left  hie 


*  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

I  The  site  of  Cormac's  camp,  near  Limeridt 
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broad  shiniDS  spear  on  the  bank  with 
Oonla.  ConTa  treacherously  took  up 
the  spear,  aud  thrust  it  through 
Fiacha,  to  where  the  wood  and  the 
bronze  met  "Alas!'*  said  Fiacha, 
"  grievous  to  friendship  is  that  deed, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  foes  has  it 
been  done."  And  he  said  the  poem, 
"Instigation  of  foes,'*  &c,  "Bathe 
as  ^ou  have  been  told,  but  it  will 
avad  you  nothing,  and  pleasing  to 
your  foes  will  be  this  deed."  And 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  death  and 
the  fate  of  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  King 
of  Munster. 

Where  that  deed  was  done  was  at 
Ath  Leathan  {Ford  of  Lenthan\  which 
is  now  called  Ath  Isiul  ( Athassel,  ford 
of  treachery),  from  the  foul  deed  of 
Con  la.  Coula  derived  no  relief  from 
his  crime  ;  and  it  was  hunger  and 
leprosy  that  caused  his  death,  for 
none  of  the  race  of  Eogan  would 
allow  him  into  their  houses,  scorn- 
ing to  revenge  the  deed  in  any  other 
manner. 


We  do  not  mean  to  offer  many  con - 
eluding  remarks  upon  this  story,  which 
will,  to  our  mere  English  readers,  pos- 
sess, at  least,  the  quality  of  novelty 
in  its  matter  and  form.    The  extra- 


vasjance  and  improbability  of  these 
old  luyi  are  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  readers  of  modem  fiction,  which 
deals  chiefly  with  the  ordinary  afiaira 
of  life,  and  has  little  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  sui)ernatural  in  it. 

Let  it,  however,  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  they  were  originally  reci- 
ted before  impressionable  and  artless 
crowds,  easily  disposed  to  pardoa 
trifling  defects,  provided  their  imagi- 
nations and  national  or  clannish  sym- 
pathies were  pleasantly  excited.  It 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  commonest 
occurrence  to  read,  speech  or  play, 
by  the  fireside  in  a  state  of  the  mildest 
emotion,  when  listening  to  the  deli- 
very of  the  one,  and  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  other  performed  will  produce 
a  high  state  of  excitement  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  the  incidental 
lights  thus  thrown  upon  the  regal, 
the  domestic,  and  the  military  usages 
of  a  bygone  race  antl  a  primitive 
period  of  hi3toi-y,and*furthcr,  as  illus- 
trating the  superstitions,  the  morality, 
and  the  tastes  of  that  cyclopean  age, 
that  such  narratives  deserve  to  live. 
And  with  this  apology,  we  consign 
our  ancient  fable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader. 


FELON  BIOGRAPHY. 


Thb  memoirs  of  Jane  Cameron* 
are  in  the  strictest  sense  a  biography, 
not  a  romance.  In  such  a  life,  of 
course,  there  are  passages  impossible 
to  be  given  in  detail.  There  are  others 
which  required  modification,  in  tender- 
ness, for  the  feelings  of  some,  and  even 
for  the  safety  of  others,  connected 
more  or  less  guiltily  with  the  narra- 
tive, but  whom  it  would  have  been, 
at  a  long  distance  of  time,  unfair  to 
compromise.  The  characters  and 
events,  the  substance  of  conversa- 
tions, and  the  record  of  emotions,  are 
all  presented  with  a  conscientious  liter- 
ati ty.  It  is  well  at  starting  to  allow  the 
writer  to  speak  for  herself  upon  this 
point,  which  essentially  affects  the 
value  of  the  narrative.  She  says, 
with  these  exceptions — "  I  claim  the 


story  to  be  considered  as  a  true  rela- 
tion of  a  criminal  career." 

This  biogi-aphy  is  liinted  in  the 
previous  work,  "  Female  Life  in  Pri- 
son," by  the  same  author.  It  is 
there  a  rapid  outline,  quite  destitute 
of  detail,  but  touched  at  a  few  strong 
pointy  with  a  sharpness  that  leaves 
no  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
subject,  though  the  name  there  givim 
is  not  Jane  Cameron,  but  Mary  Gra- 
ham. The  writer,  however,  fairlj 
warns  us  that  her  nomenclature  is 
altogether  arbitrary,  and  in  no  cases 
has  she  given  us  the  real  appellatives 
of  the  prisonei's.  This  slight  antici- 
patory sketch,  it  is  fair  to  add,  is,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  in  perfect  accord  wiA 
the  expanded  narrative  on  whidi  we 
are  commenting,  and  is  itself,  thero- 


*  "  Memoirs  of  Jime  Cameron,  Fenude  Convict."  By  a  Prison  Matron.   London :  Hnfil 
andBlackett. 
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fore,  a  corroboration  of  the  author's 
claim,  if  indeed  that  needeil  to  be 
corroborated. 

If  this  work  had  been  a  fiction  in 
the  form  of  a  memoir,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Jane  Cameron  a  product  of 
fancy,  tiie  book  would  have  indicated 
that  highest  type  of  genius— the  wild 
and  creative — which  can  summon  from 
the  unseen  that  which  mortal  thought 
did  not  conceive  before,  and  impress 
the  world  with,  in  Coleridge's  phrase 
when  speaking  of  Ondine,  a  totally 
new  idea. 

As  it  is,  it  has  fulfilled  the  latter 
condition  with  respect  to  that  im- 
mensely preponderating  class,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  crime  is 
hmited  to  the  conventional  London 
night-cellar  ana  Hounslow  Heath, 
with  their  tribe  of  melodramatic  Dick 
Turpins,  Jonathan  Wilds,  and  Sarah 
Malcoms.  We  do  not  deny  the  special 
merit  of  the  Harrison  Ainsworth 
Bchool— it  has  for  many  its  fascina- 
tion—but it  is  not  that  of  truth.  It 
is  a  portraiture  which,  in  fact,  no 
more  resembles^he  real  children  of 
darkness  than  the  laced  and  pow- 
dered shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
whom  we  see  in  pink  and  sase-green 
late-strings,  and  satins,  and  oucklcd 
shoes,  making  love  on  old  Dresden 
china,  do  the  actual  herds  and  helpers 
who  tend,  or  ever  did  tend,  living 
sheep  on  prosaic  plain  or  mountain. 

Of  criminal  life  in  prison  we  have 
a  preat  deal  of  reliable  infonnation  ; 
none  more  interesting  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  same  author,  the 
"Prison  Matron,"  in  that  striking 
book,  "Female  Life  in  Prison."  It 
is  there,  however,  exhibited  under 
restraint,  in  its  artificial  state,  under 
the  discipline  of  silence,  order,  and 
labour  ;  and  we  should  more  favour- 
ably study  natural  history  among  the 
tanks  and  cages  of  a  menJigerie  than 
the  genuine  character  and  nature  of 
the  convict  classes  within  the  cells 
and  pentagons  of  a  prison. 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  Jane  Came- 
ron," however,  we  see  them,  not  in 
their  period  of  punishment  and  reserve 
only,  but  in  their  day  of  liberty 
and  enjoyment  The  spectacle  is 
new,  and  appallingly  impressed  with 
that  undefinable  sense  of  reality 
which  belongs  to  sharp  and  unex- 
pected detail^  and  to  a  sort  of  por- 
traiture wholly  unlike  what  fancy 
might  have   pictured,  or  anything 
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we  could  have  conjectured  from  the 
materials  that  are  accessible  to  non- 
official  inquiries. 

The  "  Prison  Matron"  heard  from 
her  own  lips  the  story  of  Jane 
Cameron's  life,  with  all  its  details, 
all  its  traits  of  passion  and  of  cha- 
racter, and  with  all  its  revelations 
concerning  that  subterranean  system 
of  crime,  which  is  so  finely  organized, 
80  unspeakably  formidable,  and  yet 
so  impenetrably  concealed. 

With  the  exception  of  her  last  im- 
prisonment, and  that  portion  of  her 
life  which  succeeded  it,  and  one  plea- 
sure trip,  undeitaken  under  curious 
circumstances,  the  scene  of  Jane 
Cameron's  adventures  is  laid  in  the 
populous  town  of  Glasgow,  pronoun- 
cea  by  competent  authority  to  be  the 
wickedest  town,  not  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  but  absolutely,  in  tho 
British  dominions. 

"Croiley's  Land,"  described  as  a 
nest  of  tall  gaunt  houses,  not  fur 
from  the  High-street,  and  known  to 
the  police  as  the  New  Vennel,  or 
Crescent,  stands  pre-eminent  among 
all  rival  nurseries  of  crime— the  Ha- 
vannah  Bumside,  the  Old  Wynd,  this 
Old  Vennel,  the  Tontine  Close,  &a, 
as  the  worst  haimt  in  Glasgow. 

The  construction  of  these  houses  is 
very  much  alike.  "  On  each  floor  are 
four  or  five  doors,  openinc  into  as 
many  rooms,  eight  feet  in  length  by 
six  or  seven  feet  in  width  ;  in  each  of 
these  rooms  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, from  four  to  five  in  number  to 
ten  or  twelve,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
live."  Thieves  here  flock  together  in 
numbers  unpleasantly  large.  The 
rents  of  these  rooms— each  termed  in 
Scotch  pariance,  "  a  hoose"— are 
about  fifteen  pence  a  week — lower  or 
higher  according  to  circumstances, 
and  "in  everv  hole  and  comer  of 
the  place,  foul  disease  is  lurking." 
These  dens  are  "well-paying  pro- 
perty on  the  whole,  although  the 
rent-collecting  is  objectionable  and  at 
times  a  trifle  dangerous."  We  can 
easily  conceive  this  when  we  learn, 
that  a  few  years  since  it  was  esti- 
mated that  **  the  average  number  of 
robberies  in  <nift  room  alone  of  this 
densely  populated  quarter,  was 
twelve  a  week  !" 

In  a  corner  of  a  small  room  in  the 
New  Vennel,  then,  was  Jane  Ca- 
meron born  on  "  a  litter  of  shavings." 
Her  mother  was  a   diimkard  and 
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worse;   her  father,   "whose  trade 
it  was  difficult  to  guess  at,  who  dis- 
appeared for  weeks  and  montbs  to- 
gether, and  turned  up  again,  was  a 
bnitil,  morose,   d.unken  vagabond, 
whon  Mrs.  Cameron  loved  after  a 
fashion,  and  of  whom  she  was  jea- 
lous after  a  wild  beast  fashion  also." 
Jenny  Cameron  was  not  permitted 
to  enjoy  a  life  of  idleness.     Even  in 
early  childhood  she  ^aa  expected  to 
bring  home  money,   and   was  em- 
ployed at  the  wages  of  "  a  shilling  or 
two  a  week"  before  she  had  reached 
.her  tenth  year,  at  a  Glasgow  factory. 
This  money  was  greedily  seized  upon, 
every  Saturday  night,   by  her  mo- 
ther,  and    generally    expended   in 
whiaky,    which  she  drank   largely. 
Her  putative  father  was  a  particu- 
larly oase  and   cowardly  villain,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Cameron  was  attached 
with  that  strange  but  powerful  affec- 
tion  which,    without   any    assign- 
able reason,  kindness,  fascination,  or 
even  one  act  of  honest  duty  to  ac- 
count for  it — binds  the  female  to  the 
man  with  whom  she  has  mated  in  a 
lawless  concubinage,  with  a  devotion 
and   fidelity  so   much  excelling  in 
strength  and  even  in  purity,  that  which 
we  often  see  in  the  more  resi>ect- 
able  regions  of  society.     The  dia- 
bolical homilies  which  this  scoundrel 
addressed  to  the  child,  Jenny,  then 
just  ten  years  of  age,  deserve  to  be 
recorded  as  evidences  of  the  atro- 
cious school  of  life  and  morals  to 
which  they  belong.  "  He  told  her  with 
terrible  plainness,"  says  her  biogra- 

f)her,  "  wl  a*;  was  the  best  manner  of 
iving,  young  as  she  was  ;  how  it  was 
possible  to  benefit  the  family  by  an 
easier  method  than  working  at  a 
factory.  This  unnatural  villain  did 
not  tempt  his  daughter,  but  mingled 
his  counsel  with  fierce  oaths,  and 
threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  doorslf 
she  did  not  earn  more  money  pre- 
sently." She  had  often  known  be- 
fore what  it  was  to  be  shut  out  How 
uncertain,  even  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  years,  was  her  right  of  domi- 
cile, appears  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  always  liable  to  be  turned  out  on 
the  common  stairs  to  make  room  for 
people  with  money  in  their  pocktts, 
*  Being  turned  out  on  the  common 
stair  in  the  winter  time,"  says  the 
Prison  Matron,  "  for  late  arrivals  to 
tread  ujpon  or  kick  aside  with  an 
oath  ;  for  the  police,  always  on  the 
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alert  and  in  search  of  some  one,  to 
stumble  over  and  remonstrate  with, 
and  insist  upon  the  mother  taking 
her  indoors  again;  to  be  turned  out 
again  when  the  officials'  backs  were 
turned"— was  what  often  befell  the 
poor  child,  and  such  were  the  con- 
sequences which  this  procedure  of 
"turning  out  of  doors"  primarily 
meant. 

In  tlie  midst  of  this  hideous  ag- 
glomeration of  crime,  debauchery, 
and  idleness,  was  found  one  tene- 
ment, like  Lot's  household  in  the 
midst  of  Sodom. 

"  In  the  New  Vennel  there  lodged 
at  that  period  one  honest  couple-- 
only  one  honest  pair— workin;^  hard 
and  straggling  for  a  subsistence  in  the 
midst  of  the  crime  that  was  seething 
round  them.  This  couple  consisted 
of  a  mat-maker  and  his  wife,  renting 
a  room  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Cam- 
erons— a  couple  who  woriced  late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
mats  which  they  hawked  all  day  about 
the  Glasgow  streets."  Hard-working 
moral,  industrious— if  this  kind  hoi 
poverty-stricken  couple  had  been 
religious  also,  their  influence  upon 
little  Jenny  Cameron  might  have  been 
alike  more  powerful  and  enduring. 
As  it  was  they  pitied  her,  received 
her  into  their  room  as  often  as  she 
was  shut  out  on  the  common  stairs  by 
her  mother,  gave  her  good  advice 
with  a  quiet  and  earnest  iteration, 
and  even  quarrelled  with  that  un- 
natural mother  on  her  behalf— quar- 
rels of  a  very  serious  soil,  for  the 
poor  mat-makei-'s  wife  was  beaten, 
and  her  clothes  torn  by  the  tennRLimt. 
Finally,  however,  this  little  gleam 
from  a  better  life  was  shut  out  The 
mat-maker's  business  declined  j  all 
their  self-denial  and  exertion  could  not 
make  up  the  rent.  They,  in  their 
turn,  were  put  out  on  the  common 
stairs,  and  their  mats  and  stools,  and 
other  humble  trumpery  sold  olt  &> 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macvee  vanished  utteilj. 
and  the  Vennel,  Glasgow,  and  littn* 
Jenny  Cameron  saw  their  careworn 
faces  no  more. 

In  the  constant  companionship  of 
precocious  thieves  and  prostitutes, 
this  wretched  child  was  speedily  in- 
troduced to  "  the  streets.*  Ptrhaps 
the  worst  of  the  many  evil  influences 
that  beset  her  was  the  dancing 
school  or  "  Penny  SkeeL" 

These  penny  dancing  roomi  had 
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their  origin,  we  are  told,  in  Liverpool, 

and  to  them  half  the  girls,  from  ten 

years   old   and    upwards,    in    poor 

Jenny's  destitute  and  vicious  level  of 

society  flocic  with  the  pennies  they 

can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 

Here,  then,  was  what  seemed  to 
Jenny  and  her  class  somethine  to 
daizle,  delight,  and  ahnost  intoxicate 
—more  genuine  excitement  and  pleas- 
ttre  than  the  Belgravian  belle  finds  in 
the  west-end  ball-room — "music,  com- 
pany, and  a  mad  whirl  of  spirits."  In    ,  .  ^ ,    ^— 

this  place  she,  like  her  fellows,  was    ^y  "?  in^"8  unnatural  subserviency 


masculine  portion,  And  a  soft  pattering  of 
naked  feet  from  the  majority  of  the  feminine. 
There  is  much  setting  to  partners,  and 
an  infinitude  of  solo  performances,  winding 
np  with  the  usual  twirling  and  twisting 
common  to  Scotch  dances  in  general ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  heat,  and  dast,  and 
bustle,  the  man  sits  perched  above  his^choU 
ars,  fiddling  rapidly,  and  glaring  at  them, 
like  the  evil  genius  of  the  place.** 

So  far  the  "skeel"  is  the  scene  of 
a  revel.  We  are  now  to  view  it  in 
another  aspect— its  perverted,   but 


happy.  The  description  of  these 
resorts  of  Glasgow  rascality  is  too 
minute  and  curious  to  be  omitted  : — 

"Entrance  to  these  dancing  skeels  is 
generally  by  an  unliKhted  close,  up  a  com- 
mon stairs,  to  a  large  room  on  the  first 
floor  The  door  of  this  room — on  which 
DAXcixo  HERE  IS  legibly  inscribed — is  kept 
by  a  scowling  individual— probably  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  who  re- 
ceives the  pennies  of  his  young  i^trons,  un- 
locks the  door,  adoiits  them,  and  locks 
them  in. 

"  In  this  room,  lighted  by  gas  or  candles, 
According  to  the  taste  or  means  of  the 
proprietors,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  are  speedily  assembled,  ranged  around 
the  room  on  forms  placed  against  the  waU. 
They  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  boy  and  girl 
of  Mven  or  eight  years  old,  to  the  man  and 
woman  of  two  or  three  and  twenty ;  but  the 
majority  are  boys  and  girls  averaging  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  Thfe  boys  are  chiefly 
tpprentices  or  young  thieves ;  the  girls  are 
of  the  u^ual  poor  class — more  than  usuaUy 
poor,  perhaps — three- fonrths  of  them  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  and  all  of  them 
bonnetless,  as  is  U'mal  among  the  Scotch 
girls.  The  boys  are  several  degrees  re- 
moved from  clean,  but  the  "lassies,"  as 
they  are  generally  ter.ned,  arc,  without  an 
exception,  bright-faced,  glossy-haired  dam- 
•eU,  who  have  evidently  been  at  no  ordinary  • 
pains  to  render  them^lves  attractive  and 
presentable.  Here  and  there  is  evident  a 
little  effort  at  finery,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair 
of  ear-rings,  or  a  necklace  of  sham  coral, 
tnd  their  poor  and  scanty  garments  are,  in 
many  cases,  destitute  of  any  signs  of  ragged- 
ness.** 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  assem- 
blies are  condiicted ; — 

**  The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  carrying 
a  fiddle  or  kit  under  his  arm — (occasionally 
bas:-pipes  are  substituted  for  the  \iolin) — 
calls  out  the  dance :  in  all  cases  a  Scotch 
dance  of  the  simplest  character  b  chosen. 
The  dancers  are  arranged,  music  is  struck 
up,  and  the  festivities  begin  with  a  hideous 
clatter  of  thick  soles  and  heels   from  the 


to  crime.  This  demon  musician,  re- 
mind ng  one  of  the  famous  piper  seen 
by  Tarn  O'Shanter  on  the  altar  of 
"Kirk  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk," 
knows  familiarly  every  face  in  the 
room. 

**  To  the  elder  girls  who  may  have  en-» 
conraged  strangers  there  he  is  friendly,  and 
fatherly,  and  watchful ;  he  knows  that  be- 
fore the  evening  is  out  the  strangers  wiU 
probably  be  robbed  and  there  wiJl  be*  an 
uproar,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  some 
kind  friend  to  turn  the  gas  out  ^r  knock 
the  candles  over,  and  leave  tha  entire  com- 
pany to  grope  their  way  down  the  commoa 
stair  into  the  close;  or  the  man  at  the  dooi^ 
who  is  a  prizefighter  by  profession,  will  be 
called  in  to  keep  order,  silence  the  remon- 
strants, or  turn  them  out  of  the  room.  A| 
a  rule,  the  pmprietor  objects  to  robbery  in 
the  skeel  itself,  and  has  a  room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  landing  where  such  things  may 
be  conducted  with  greater  ease,  and  save  the 
skeel  from  falling  into  disrepute.** 

A  few  well-placed  words,  directed 
against  these  baleful  institutions,  de- 
serve quotation  here,  both  on  account 
of  the  information  they  supply  and  the 
experience  which  enforces  them : — 

"  Night  after  night  in  those  Scotch  citi«| 
stiU  goes  on  this  hideous  revelry ;  stiU  ar^ 
attracted  girls  and  boys  from  their  homes  { 
StiU  are  engulfed  the  heedless  youth  of 
both  sexes.  Many  innocent  children  <  of 
poor,  even  respectable  parents  are  lured 
hither  to  imbibe  a  love  for  dancing  and  bad 
company.  The  apprentice  robs  to  go  there. 
The  girl  begs  in  the  street,  or  thieves  her 
way  to  admittance  Step  by  step  to  ruin, 
sur Jy  and  swiftly,  proceed  these  untaugbt. 
uncared-for  children,  and  they  are  past  hope 
and  have  left  aU  cliildhood  behind  them  at 
an  age  that  is  horrible  to  dwell  upon. 

*'  Let  us  urge  here  the  great  importance 
of  sweeping  away  these  nurseries  of  crime 
at  once.  They  are  on  the  increase,  and  are 
working  greater  mischief  daily.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  law  to  expunge  them  from  ^ 
our  cities.  They  must  be  evading  the  law  « 
by  their  very  preeenoe  in  our  midrt.    There 
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is  no  difficulty  in  finding  them ;  they  are 
well  known  to  every  police  officer.  The 
evil  that  they  do  ia  incalculable.  In  Glas- 
gow at  the  present  moment,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  each  other,  are  two  of  these  vile 
places  of  amusement.** 

Here,  before  the  age  of  twelve, 
Jane  Cameron  had  her  first  "  sweet- 
heart" John  Ewan,  or  "  Cannie 
JockJ'  as  he  was  called,  a  professional 
thief,  though  only  two  or  three  years 
her  senior,  was  the  object  of  her  pas- 
sion. "  She  was  not  twelve  years  of 
age  when  she  thought  herself  a  wo- 
man old  enough  to  consider  this  lad 
her  lover,  one  for  whom  she  would  go 
through  tire  or  water,  were  the  occa- 
sion necessary  to  stand  by — in  the  face 
of  all  opposition  from  the  mother  in 
the  New  Vennel. "  In  after-life,  when 
he  and  she  hud  been  separated,  she 
often  wondered  at  this  fascination, 
for  even  according  to  the  thieves 
standard  he  was  undeserving — untrue 
to  her,  **  a  sneak,'*  and  unskilled  in 
his  evil  art    Yet  so  it  was. 

Her  profession  was,  of  course^  now  a 
settled  point ;  and  though  occasionally 
her  one  good  adviser — ^now  that  poor 
Mrs.  Macvee  had  vanished — "  a  kind- 
hearted  detective,*'  who  saw  and  com- 
|)assionated  her  among  the  polluted 
frequenters  of  the  "skeel,'  would 
take  the  trouble  to  warn  Jane  of  the 
way  she  was  drifting,  she  had  plenty  of 
counsellors  the  other  way,  who  sought 
to  confirm  her  in  her  dangerous  choice, 
and  sooth  her  apprehensions.  "Pri- 
son's naething,'^  said  Mary  Loggie, 
her  close  friend  and  contemporary, 
who  had  herself  made  a  trial  of  it ; 
"they  take  care  of  ye,  and  gie  ye 
eno'  to  eat — more  than  ye  get  athame. 
There's  naethin*  to  frighten  ye  a  bit" 
The  Prison  Matron  records  this  en- 
couragement offered  to  a  trembling 
probationer  in  the  school  of  crime,  in 
no  harsh  spirit,  and  apparently  with- 
out seeing  its  bearing  upon  a  great 
?[ue8tion.  Those,  however,  who  are 
or  making  imprisonment  a  recreation 
will  do  well  to  lay  this  evidence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  system  to  heart 

Herlover  was  untrue  to  Jane,  whose 
wild  paroxysms  of  jealousy  amaze 
one  m  a  child  of  twelve.  The  Frazer 
lasses  were  the  objects  of  his  di- 
vided attentions,  and  to  sain  access 
to  the  "skeel,"  when  she  learned 
that  he  and  they  were  at  that  mo- 
ment possibly  dancing  together,  was 
the  ocaect  with  which  her  first  thefl 
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was  committed.  "Jane  was  despe- 
rate that  night,  and  went  into  High- 
street  like  a  young  lioness,  followed 
by  the  breathless  Mary  Loggie," 
After  much  debate  the  only  resoiirce 
available  was  to  try  her  luck  in  a 
first  essay  at  shop-lifting  : — 

*'  Jane,  full  of  the  perfidy  of  her  jurenile 
lover,  and  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  con- 
fronting him  at  the  *•  skoel,*  went  snddeoly 
into  the  shop,  and  took  her  place  ct  the 
side  of  the  two  women  deep  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  trifling  articles.  The  shop- 
keeper glanced  at  Jane,  and  then  resumed 
his  attentions  to  the  earlier  arrivals.  The 
cheap  goods  that  had  been  examined  wers 
within  handy  reach  of  Cameron  :  *  if  he 
would  only  turn  his  face  for  a  moment  and 
forget  them!*  thought  the  child,  with  a 
heart  which  throbbed  fearfnUy  with  the 
excitement  of  tlie  first  experiment.  *  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst,"  was  her 
comment  on  this  incident,  *  I  was  sae  afeard 
0*  bein'  foond  oot — naethin*  dse.  I  didm 
think  o'  anythin  but  my  Johnnie  dandng 
with  the  Frasers,  and  if  I  conM  only  get 
at  the  ribbons  or  the  gloves  and  nmk* 
awa*  wi*  them  !*  She  forgot  Maiy  LoggVi 
injunction  to  sweep  something  off  the  coon- 
ter  with  her  elbow ;  she  was  aaxio«B  to 
secure  a  roll  of  ribbon.  *  It  was  narrow  bhie 
ribbon  with  a  silver  edging — I  can  see  it 
now,*  was  her  remark.  It  was  veiy  handy 
to  her  grasp,  if  the  shopkeeper's  rigilance 
would  only  relax  for  an  instant  And  it 
did  rdax — the  man  turned  aside,  and  Jaoa 
slid  the  ribbon  off  the  counter,  and  stood 
holding  it  in  her  hand  whilst  trembUng  at 
the  boldness  of  the  crime  which  she  had 
committed. 

'* '  When  I  had  got  it,  I  did  not  km 
what  to  do  wi'  it,*  she  related.  '  I  stood  all 
stupid  like,  holding  it  in  my  hand  behind 
me.  If  he  had  only  looked  at  me,  he  woaM 
have  guessed  at  ance  that  1  had  stolen 
somethin*.* 

*'  But  the  man  suspected  nothing,  and,  be- 
fore he  had  turned  round,  Jane  felt  the  ribbon 
taken  softly  from  her  hand  by  Mary  Loggie. 
How  to  get  out  of  the  shop  herself  was  now 
her  perplexity.  She  utood  revolving  in  her 
mind  what  to  ask  for — what  it  was  p<«abl« 
to  ask  for  which  the  man  possessed  not.  When 
he  turned  round  she  feared  that  he  wonki 
miss  the  little  blue  roU  of  ribbon  and  char^ 
her  with  the  theft,  and  her  knees  contlnncd 
to  knock  tojfether  with  fright.  The  sus- 
pense of  waiting  was  too  much  for  her,  and 
she  asked  at  last,  whiUt  the  man  wma 
speaking  to  his  customers,  if  he  bad  any 
gloves  as  low  as  three  halfpence  a  pa  j;  a 
wild  question,  which  the  man  answered  by  a 
sharp  '  no,'  and  left  Jane  with  an  excuse 
to  retire.  He  looked  along  the  counttf 
again,  missing  not  the  ribbon,  but  drawing 
the  other  articles,  with  which  it  was  strewn, 
nearer  to  him,  as  if  by  instinct,  and  Jana 
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crept  sloiHy,  tMinfuUy  oat  of  the  shop, 
as  though  there  were  leaden  vreights  at 
her  heels.  In  the  street  she  flew  like  a 
mad  thing  down  the  nearest  close,  and 
made  her  way  towards  the  dancing  school, 
expecting  to  meet  Mary  Log^e  at  the 
door  thereof." 

There  is  a  curious  and  dramatic 
episode  concerning  this  Mary  Loggie, 
the  companion,  the  tempter,  and,  in 
lier  strange  way,  the  friend  of  Jane 
Cameron.  It  so  happened  that  these 
two  girls  were  alternately  several 
times  imprisoned,  so  that  their  close 
intimacy  was  a  good  deal  intcnupted. 
When  Jane  Cameron  emerged  upon 
one  of  these  occasions  she  found  tnat 
her  friend  Mary  had  disappeared 
from  her  accustomed  haunts.  Her 
family  and  friends  took  the  matter 
easily.  There  was  little  curiosity  and 
less  interest  about  her.  She  had 
written  to  tell  Jane,  while  in  prison, 
that  she  had  left  her  old  ways  and 
married  a  carpenter,  and  the  letter 
seemed  to  intimate  a  sort  of  fare- 
well. It  seemed  improbable,  and 
Jane  did  not  know  whether  to  be- 
lieve it  She  could  learn  nothing  of 
her  from  her  former  associates,  and 
she  had  given  up  the  idea  of  discover- 
ing anything  more  about  her ;  when 
one  morning,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
about  four  months  after  her  discharge 
from  prison,  she  met  Mary  Loggie, 
on  Hutcheson's-bridge. 

**  Jane  had  strayed  that  way  in  a  listless 
fashion.  She  had  had  a  headache  from 
deep  drinking  yesternight,  and  had  ven- 
tured forth  in  search  of  fresh  air,  when  she 
came  face  to  face  with  the  old  friend.  The 
old  friend  was  well  but  plainly  dresaed,  and 
there  was  so  quiet  and  new  a  look  upon  her 
face,  that  Jane  did  not  recognise  her  until 
she  had  passed  her.  When  she  had  gone 
fey,  Jane  felt  a  little  aggrieved  at  the  "cut 
direct,"  and  turned  and  looked  after  her. 
Mary  Loggie  had  increased  her  pace,  as 
though  she  had  been  afraid  of  Jane  follow- 
ing her ;  but  Cameron  merely  stood  on  the 
pavement,  and  gazed  at  the  receding  figure 
of  her  whom  she  had  liked  best  in  the 
world.  At  this  moment  Mary  Loggie 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  paused,  and  then 
turned  and  came  rapidly  back. 

'**Jenn*e!' 

"'Mary!' 

'*  Jennie  shook  the  outstretched  hand  of 
the  past  friend,  and  continued  to  stare  at 
the  transformation  before  her. 

** '  It's  a'  true  then,  Mary  ?* 

"* That  rm  married?  Ay!' 

" '  How  did  ye  manage  it  ?    How  was  it 


that  ye  dropped  into  luck's  way  like  that, 
and  got  a  raal  honest  man  to  marry  ye  T 

"Coom  this  wa'  ower  the  bridge,  and 
let  me  talk  to  ye  a  bit  ?' " 

Then  Mary  told  the  story,  which 
is  worth  repeating. 

"  Whilst  Jane  Cameron  was  serving  her 
time  at  Glasgow  Prbon,  Mary  Loggie  had 
taken  to  cotton-spinning  again — hands  had 
been  wanted.  The  trade  of  thieving  had 
been  slack,  and  Mary  joined  the  mill  hands. 
Here  she  became  acquainted  with  a  poor 
little  factory-girl — a  delicate  child  of  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age.  This  child  fainted 
away  one  day  in  the  mill,  and  after  re- 
covering from  her  stupor,  was  too  ill  to 
continue  her  work  for  the  day.  Mary  ac- 
companied the  child,  who  was  still  very 
faint,  to  her  mother's  house— whereat  was 
lodging  at  that  period  the  carpenter  who 
took  a  sudden  fancy  to  Mary.  The  car- 
penter was  out  of  work,  and  at  home ;  and 
a  conversation  ensued  between  him  and 
Mary  before  the  latter  went  back  to  the 
mUl.  He  was  a  middle-aged  Englbhman, 
who  had  recently  crossed  the  Tweed  in 
search  of  better  fortune ;  and  he  had  hoped 
in  Glasgow  to  find  some  distant  relatives, 
who.  however,  had  contrived  to  elude  hia 
search.  I^Iary  was  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
and  might  recollect  some  one  of  the  name; 
and  Mary  recoUected  one  or  two  people  in 
the  city  who  bore  the  very  name  which  he 
had  been  anxious  to  discover." 

Next  day  the  carpenter  met  her 
coming  from  the  mill,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  thank  her  for  her  informa- 
tion which  had  conducted  him  to  a 
second-cousin,  who  promised  in  a 
week  or  two  to  find  work  for  him. 

*'  So  the  intimacy  commenced,  and  Mr. 
Simmons,  the  carpenter,  began  to  cross 
Mary  Loggie's  path  with  a  suspicious  fre- 
quency. Mary  did  not  understand  it  for  a 
whUe;  he  was  a  plain,  matter  of-f act  man, 
who  paid  no  compliments,  and  put  one  or 
two  awkward  questions  to  Mary  that  were 
difficult  to  answer.  One  day  he  asked  her 
where  she  was  living — how  she  managed  to 
live  on  the  money  earned  at  the  cotton-mill. 
Mar)'  told  him  that  she  went  shares  in  ono 
room  down  a  close,  and  that  she  had  no  re- 
lations in  the  world.  When  he  informed  her 
that  he  was  a  widower,  and  had  had  one 
little  child,  who  had  died  before  it  was  live 
years  old,  Mary  began  to  suspect  that  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  her ;  and  when  ho  asked 
her  one  afternoon  if  she  wonld  go  to  church 
with  him  next  Sunday,  she  felt  ready  to 
burst  out  crying,  with  a  strange,  now  sense 
of  happiness." 

So  thev  were  married — he  suspect- 
ing nothing,  she  avoiding  her  "  auld 
acqualDtance"  with  a  sort  of  terror. 
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But  sbe  had  confidence  in  Jane 
Cameron,  and  was  proud  of  her 
happy  position  in  life ;  and  so,  with 
a  strange  rashness  in  one  so  trained 
in  caation — there  being  "  nothing  to 
fear,  her  husband  would  not  be  home 
till  one  o'clock" — Mary  invited  her 
old  *'pal"  in  to  see  her  "bonny 
hoose. 

**  Mary  opened  the  door  with  her  key» 
and  the  two  old  *^  pals'*  went  upstairs  to 
the  room  on  the  first  floor — a  large  room, 
forming  bedroom,  parlour,  and  all,  plainly 
furnished,  but  in  its  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, a  palace  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Cameron.** 

Mrs.  Simmons  n^e  Loggie  exhibited 
all  her  treasures  of  furniture— j)ot8 
and  pans,  her  best  china  tea-things, 
her  Sunday  gown,  for  "Elirk" — 
and  expatiated  upon  her  comforts. 
The  place  was  indeed,  in  cleanliness 
and  dimensions,  a  palace  compared 
with  the  miserable  den  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  inhabit. 

•*  *  It's  na  like  the  Vennel.' 

**  *Naethin'  like  it — naethin.* 

**  Jane*8  description  of  this  new  'hoose,* 
of  her  feelings  at  the  sight  of  it,  of  the 
mvy  that  stole  into  her  heart  and  dis- 
turbed her  equanimity ;  I  should  have  liked 
to  set  down  in  her  own  l}road  Scotch  accent. 
It  affords  an  insight  into  that  natural 
character  which  adverse  circumstances  had 
warped  and  disturbed. 

"  She  felt  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  a  good  cry  at  Mary's  luck— then 
aggrieved  that  Mary  should  have  attained 
to  such  an  em'nence  above  her,  and  been 
made  an  honest  woman  by  doing  so  little 
to  deserve  it  There  was  a  lump  in  her 
throat  which  she  thought  would  suffocate 
her,  and  her  knees  knocked  together  in  a 
strange  manner  tKat  was  altogether  un- 
accountable. Here  was  a  contrast  between 
honesty  and  vice ;  and  she  felt  how  far  she 
had  drifted  away  from  all  that  was  good 
and  praiseworthy,  and  how  past  praying 
and  hoping  for  she  was. 

^  **  Still  Jane  Cameron  was  not  an  envious 
girl ;  and  the  first  pangs  over,  her  evil  tem- 
per subsided,  and  she  congratulated  Mary  in 
her  own  fashion,  and  Maiy,  who  had  strangely 
altered  for  the  better,  laughed  and  cried, 
told  Jane  of  her  fears  lest  the  truth  should 
escape,  and  her  husband  turn  her  out  of 
doors,  spoke  of  her  love  for  this  confiding, 
hardworking,  earnest  man,  whom  she  was 
trying  to  deserve  by  a  new  and  exemplary 
life.'* 

In  the  midst  of  these  confidences, 
and  poor  Mary*s  display  of  her  house- 
nola  tr^asores — 


"  Bir.  Simmons  came  home  ten  nunatet 
before  his  time,  and  found  a  Glaagie  lassie 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  talking  to  his 
young  wife. 

*'  *  That*s  his  step,*  Mary  had  said  •  My 
God,  Jennie,  sit  ye  still,  and  say  HaeUuog, 
or  it*8  a*  up  wi'  me  1*  ** 

Terror  lest  her  old  friend  sbonld  be 
ruined  was  now  the  only  feeling  in 
Jane  Cameron's  breast  She  would 
have  done  or  said  anything  to  save 
her.  '^  I  felt,"  she  saicf,  while  relatinff 
the  adventure,  *Mt  was  a  nana 
squeak  then,  and  my  heart  beat  unco* 
fast" 

*^Mr.  Simmons  entered — a  middle-agwl 
man  with  a  fierce  expression  of  coontenaBce, 
with  iron-grey  whiskers,  and  eyes  that 
were  very  sharp  and  piercing — and  looked 
hard  at  Jane  Cameron,  who  rose;  and  in  ber 
embarrassment,  dropped  a  courtesy — the 
courtesy  which  she  had  been  accnstomed  to 
make  in  Glasgow  prison  to  the  governor, 
chaplain,  head  warder,  matron,  and  all 
visitors. 

*'''  The  carpenter  stared  at  Jane*s  respectfol 
demeanour,  and  then  turned  to  his  wife,  who 
was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece  looking  as 
white  as  a  ghost. 

*'  This  is  Jennie  Smith,  who  osedto  work 
wi*  me  at  the  cotton  mill,  John.* 

"  '  How  do  you  do.  Mis*  Smith  ?*  he  said, 
nodding  towani  her.    *  Sit  down,  my  laia 
you're  welcome.'** 

Jane,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
unsuspecting  urgency  of  bis  invitation, 
got  away  as  quickly  as  she  could  ;  and 
at  the  door,  Mary,  who  had  followed 
her,  and  was  still  white  with  horrorat 
the  jeopardy  in  which  she  stood^ 
caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  said— 
"  'Dinna  coom  aj^ain,  Jennie ;  dinna 
ken  me  ony  mair,  or  I  shall  gae  mad. 
Dinna  tell  ane  that  ye  hae  met  me  to- 
day.' " 

A  month  after  this,  one  Saturday 
night,  Mr.  Simmons  was  walking  np 
the  Bridge-gate  when  he  met  Jane 
Cameron  face  to  face,  and  instantly 
recognised  her.  She  was  embar- 
rassed, and  at  the  moment  was  walk- 
ing with  one  of  her  worst  companions, 
Ann  Ryan,  who  was  dressed  **Gla^e 
fashion"  with  a  shawl  over  her  he^ 

**  About  both  girls  there  was  something 
suspicious  that  evening — ^thdr  hair  wns 
glossy  with  pomatum,  their  cheeks  had  a 
tinge  of  artificial  colouring,  and  there  was 
a  boldness  in  their  looks  telling  onmistaka- 
bly  of  the  cruel  life  of  the  streets. 

**Mr  Simmons  stared  at  Jane,  and  tlisa 
stopped,  saying  *  Jennie  Smith  V 
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**JAne  stammered  ouit  *Mr.  Simmons,* 
tnd  asked  for  Mary. 

"  *  She's  quite  well  Where  are  you  going 
K>  late  at  night  ?* 

"* Only  a  little  way.'" 

Ann  Ryan,  howeyer,  accosted  him 
in  a  style  perfectly  Iq  keeping  with 
the  appearance  they  both  presented, 
and  the  carpenter  s  suspicions  being 
now  effectually  aroused,  he  crossed  the 
street,  keeping  them  in  view,  and 
obtained  from  a  policeman  a  true  and 
astounding  relation  of  Jennie  Ca- 
meron's adventures,  occupation,  cha- 
racter, and  name.  He  went  home 
and  cross-eicamined  his  horrified  wife, 
but  still  keeping  his  worst  suspicions  in 
the  background. 

Piece  by  piece,  he  gathered,  from 
others,  the  whole  history  of  Jane 
Cameron — worse  than  that,  the  whole 
past  history  of  Mary  Loggie ;  and 
then  he  sought  Cameron  a^ain,  and 
asked  her  to  come  with  him  to  see 
Mary.  When  they  entered  the  room 
together  poor  Mary  "  dropped  down 
in  a  chair  by  the  fireside  and  stared 
at  them." 

**  *  I  never  saw  in  my  life  before  sic  a  luke 
as  hers,*  commented  Jane  Cameron  long 
afterwards  upon  the  scene. 

"  *  This  woman's  name  is  Cameron — ^let 
her  deny  it  if  she  can  now  ?'  he  said  on  en- 
tering. 

*^ '  I  dinna  deny  it,*  said  Jane  defiantly. 

**  *  And  she  was  a  bad  character  when  you 
knew  her,  Mar}%  and  yon  knew  that  too, 
and  was  a  bad  one  yourself.  There,  that's  the 
truth,  and  you  can't  say  no  to  it* 

"Mary  wrung  her  hands  and  looked  pite- 
ously  towards  her  husband.  There  was  no 
sympathy  with  her  alarm,  and  she  turned 
on  Jane  like  a  fury. 

"  *  Ye  hae  doon  this — ^ye  hae  told  him  a', 
ye  jealous,  wicked  woman ;  ye  hae  turned 
against  me,  because  ye  could  na  bear  ane 
to  live  honest,  or  be  anythiu^  but  the  thief 
I  was  lefore  I  married  him.' 

**  *•  I  hae  said  naething,"  screamed  Jane, 
anxious  to  put  Mary  on  her  guard  against 
self- confession;  ^  I  knew  naething.  I  hae 
ony  come  hitlier  'cause  he  a-ked  me,  Mary.* 

**  *  But  1  know  all ;  don't  let  us  have  any 
lies,*  said  he  roughly.  After  a  while  he 
turned  to  hb  wife,  saying — 

**  *  Mary,  I  took  you  for  an  honest  girl, 
and  married  you.  If  I  had  k nown  what  you 
had  been  all  your  life — a  thief,  and  worse 
— I  would  have  blown  my  brains  out  first 
You  led  me  to  believe  that  you  were  a  good 
gurl,  and  made  me  [)lay  the  ftiol  and  marry 
you.  You've  disgraced  me,  and  you  must  go  !* 

**  *  Oh !  John,  John,  dinna  say  that !' 

"  Mary  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and  claiped  his  legs  round  with  her 


arms;  she  begged  hhn  to  hear  her;  she 
prayed  him  to  believe  that  she  loved  him 
very  dearly,  and  bad  been  living  an  upright 
life  ever  since  she  had  known  him.  She 
told  her  whole  story  between  her  chok- 
ing sobs,  and  called  God  to  witness 
how  she  had  lived  only  for  him,  thought 
only  of  him  since  their  marriage ;  how  the' 
secret  of  her  guilty  life  had  preyed  upoi* 
her,  because  she  feared  to  tell  him  the  whoW 
truth. 

'*  ^  You  are  in  league  with  this  girl  still?* 
said  Simmons  in  reply  to  this. 

"Cameron  took  a  fearful  oath  on  the 
spot,  that  they  had  only  met  once  by  chance 
on  HutchesotiVbridge,  and  that  Mary 
had  made  her  promise  never  to  see  her 
again.  Cameron,  in  tears,  too,  moved  by 
this  scene  as  she  had  never  before  been 
moved  in  her  life,  pleaded  for  the  old  friend 
until  he  bade  her  be  silent — he  did  not  want 
to  hear  her  speak  again. 

'*  Mary  Loggie  continued  to  plead  like  one 
whose  life  was  at  stake.  She  had  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  new  existence,  and  fought 
hard  not  to  be  hurled  back  to  the  old ;  she 
swore  to  be  always  true  and  faithful  to  him, 
and  keep  away  from  such  as  Jane  for  ever ; 
she  lay  on  the  floor  at  last  and  moaned 
for  mercy  at  his  feet.  'I'he  fate  of  Mary*8 
future  trembled  in  the  balance,  but  the  mm 
had  a  generous  heart,  and  was  moved  by 
his  wife's  pleading.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
with  not  over-refined  feelings,  and  she  had 
l>een  a  help,  even  a  comfort  t  >  him.  Before 
the  discovery  they  had  lived  very  happily 
toixether,  and  it  did  seem  hard  to  cast  her 
bick  to  the  streets.  When  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Mary  had  wished  to  keep  away 
from  all  who  belonged  to  the  past,  he  soft- 
eneJ,  and  at  last  he  told  her  to  get  up  and 
give  over  cryin.^ — he  would  not  say  any 
more  about  it — he  wouM  try  her. 

** '  You  can  go  as  soon  as  you  like,*  he 
said  to  Cameron,  and  Jane  went  down  stairs 
wondrously  relieved  in  mind  to  know  that 
it  had  all  ended  sati^factorily. 

**  So  the  romance  ended ;  and  it  is  to  be 
trusted  that  Mary  -made  Simmons  a  good 
wife.  Jane  believed  that  she  did ;  acting 
on  her  belief,  I  think  so  too.  Jane  saw  her 
again  once  or  twice  in  tlie  Glasgow  streets, 
but  Mary  had  always  turned  her  head  away 
when  they  met  and  hurried  past  for  h» 
life. 

** '  I  was  too  bad  for  her/  said  Jane  in 
this  place,  '  and  I  dare  say  her  heart  was 
gude  eno'  to  speak,  if  I  had  wished,  which  I 
didn't  for  her  ain  sake.'  ** 

Jane  Cameron's  next  love — Cannie 
Jock  having  absconded — wasathiovus' 
hero.  He  nad  made  liis  reputation  in 
London,  which  as  it  establishes  that 
of  an  actor  or  an  author  had  "  made" 
this  man.  "  He  was  a  thieves'  mo- 
dern Jiick  Sheppard  ;  he  had  etriied 
thousands  of  pounds  in  his  day  ;  he 
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wits  clever  m  a  bnrglar,  and  he  was 
inimitable  as  a  garotter.  He  had 
broken  out  of  gaol  twice,  and 
this  feat  of  prison-breaking  was 
the  nimbus  of  giorv  round  his 
head."  Black  Barney,  bis  appellation 
in  these  pages,  was  a  lady's  man,  and 
his  wooing  is  worth  reconling.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  excellent  reasons  for 
his  quitting  London  just  then,  and  to 
these,  be  they  what  they  might,  the 
profession  in  the  provinces  owed  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  "  star :" — 

**  Barney  was  a  man  of  tudden  fancies, 
even  eccentric  tastes.  Though  there  were 
many  prettier  girls  in  the  room,  he  devoted 
himself  to  Jane  Cameron,  till  some  jokes, 
more  forcible  than  select,  at  his  preference 
showered  upon  him  from  all  sides.  StiU 
Barney  loved  a  jest,  and  was  nut  to  be 
laughed  out  of  his  preference,  and  Jane  was 
elated  at  her  victor}',  and  took  no  heed  of 
invidious  comments.  The  lion  of  the  night 
was  a  low-browed,  villanous  fellow,  short, 
thick-set,  and  with  one  ^houldc^  hi^^her  than 
the  other;  but  he  was  the  clever  thief  who  had 
made  money,  and  been  more  than  commonly 
success! ui ;  and  that  we  are  valued  according 
to  our  success  rather  than  our  merit,  a  writer 
of  old  days  has  observed  very  satirically,  but 
very  truthfully. 

^'  Therefore  Jane  Cameron  may  be  said  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  this  successful 
scoundrel.  He  singled  her  out  and  flattered 
her,  and  jane's  head  was  turned  on  the  in- 
st  .nt.  She  felt  that  she  could  go  through 
hre  and  water,  even  die  fur  him,  if  need 
were.  If  she  were  lucky  enough  to  secure 
him  for  a  companion  she  would  consider 
herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world 
— happier  than  even  Mary  Loggie,  who 
had  so  fine  a  home  of  her  own !  She  did 
her  best  to  captivate  this  hero;  she  was  a 
quick-w.tted  girl,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
humour ;  she  bad  a  good  voice,  she  could 
dance  well,  she  was  young  and  rather 
pretty,  and  the  '*  lion,"  Barney,  was  smitten 
by  the  Scotch  lassie. 

♦'Matches  between  thieves  are  soon 
struck  up,  and  generally  known.  Barney's 
choice  was  avowed,  and  Barney's  choice 
resi^ected  from  that  time  forth." 

With  this  man  Jane  consorted  until 
their  joint  perpetration  of  the  crime 
for  wiiich  bhe  wtis  tried,  and  received 
her  lust  sentence,  separated  them 
finally.  Together  they  ert'eeted,  in  a 
sort  of  masquerade  in  a  railway  train, 
a  robbery  which  placed  them  in  pos- 
session of  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  bank- 
notes and  gold.    With  this  they  re- 


solved on  "a  holiday,"  and  away  they 
went,  as  lady  and  gentleman,  to  Ix)n- 
don,  where  they  fived  like  princes, 
and  visited  a  different  theatre  every 
night ;  but,  determined  to  enjoy  them- 
selves  thoroughly,   never    once  at- 
tempted a  stroke  of  "  business"  dur- 
ing   this    frolic,    which,     however, 
terminated  in   a  ludicrous  way,  by 
Black  Barney's  pocket  being  picked 
by  a  clever  "brother  of  the  craft  of 
every  farthing  of  their  store.     He, 
however,  was  expert  and  shifty,  and 
repaired  his  loss  by  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  Glasgow,  where — 
in  their  room,  to  which  Jane  invei- 
gled an  unwary  sea  captain — was  com- 
mitted by  her  partner  that  "  mbbery 
with  violence,     which   very  nearly 
amounted  to  murder ;  and  which  con- 
signetl  her  for  many  years  to  penal 
servitude.    In  estimatmg  Jane's  cha- 
racter, however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  she  was  as  much  horror- 
stricken,  probably,  as  the  victim  him- 
self, when  Black  Barney,  declining  to 
rely  on  the  effect  of  the  drug  which 
had  half  *'dazed"  him,  felled  him  to 
the  earth  with  a  night  protector,  and 
repeated  his  blow  as  he  lay  there. 

The  account  of  this  poor  woman's 
love  of  her  dying  baby,  for  she  had 
one  in  her  precocious  girlhood;  of 
her  devotion  to  the  Prison  Matron, 
who  had  spoken  kindly  to  her ;  of 
her  wild,  tender,  and  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  nature ;  of  her 
strange  but  inflexible  honesty ;  her 
pride,  daring,  and  good-nature  ;  her 
struggles  against  her  habits,  and  ulti- 
mate establishment  in  an  honest 
way  of  life  ;  her  agonized  parting 
with  the  Matron,  who  had  been  her 
first  real  friend  ;  and  her  early  death, 
not  a  break-up,  but  a  gradual  subsi- 
dence of  the  vital  powers,  in  a  strange 
land,  but  among  kind  and  Christian 
penple,  complete  one  of  the  mo.st  sin- 
gular and  touching  pictures  of  human 
nature,  strength  and  weakness,  sor- 
row and  hope,  which  has  yet  been 
studied  by  the  psychologist  and  the 
moralij't  The  book  gives  us  at  once 
higher  and  lower  notions  of  the  class 
from  which  Jane  Cameron  was  taken, 
and  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 

Eeculiar  and  powerful  we  have  ever 
appened  to  light  upon. 
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WICKED  CAPTAIN  WALSHAWE,  OF  WAUUNO. 
CHAPTEB  I. 

rao  O'KBILI.  PAYS  THE  CAPTAIK'S  OBST9. 


A  VBRY  odd  thing  happened  to  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Watson,  of  Haddlestone  ; 
and  to  enable  you  to  understand  it, 
I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  year  lb22,  Mr.  James  Wal- 
sbawe^  more  commonly  known  as 
Captam  WaLshawe,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  The  Captain  m 
his  early  days,  and  so  long  as  health 
and  strength  permitted,  was  a  scamp 
of  the  active,  intriguing  soit;  and 
gpenc  his  days  and  nights  in  sowing 
hU  wild  oats,  of  which  he  seemed  to 
have  an  inexhaustible  stock.  The 
harvest  of  this  tillage  was  plenti- 
fully interspersed  with  thorns,  nettles, 
and  thistles,  which  stung  the  hus- 
bandman unpleasantly,  and  did  not 
enrich  him. 

Captain  Walshawe  was  very  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waul- 
ing, and  very  generally  avoided  there. 
A  "  captain*'  by  courtesy,  for  he  had 
never  reached  that  rank  in  the  army 
list  He  had  quitted  the  service  in 
1766,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  im- 
mediately previous  to  which  period 
his  debts  had  grown  so  troublesome, 
that  he  was  induced  to  extricate 
himself  by  running  away  with  and 
marrying  an  heiress. 

Though  not  so  wealthy  quite  as  he 
had  imagined,  she  proved  a  very 
comfortable  investment  for  what  re- 
mained of  his  shattered  aflfections ; 
and  he  lived  and  enjoyed  himself  very 
much  in  his  old  way,  upon  her  in- 
come, getting  into  no  end  of  scrapes 
and  scandals,  and  a  good  deal  of 
debt  and  money  trouble. 

When  he  married  his  wife,  he  was 
quartered  in  Ireland,  at  Clonmel, 
where  was  a  nunnery,  in  which,  as 
pensioner,  resided  Miss  O'Neill,  or 
as  she  was  called  in  the  country,  Peg 
O'Neill — the  heiress  of  whom  I  have 
spoken. 

Her  situaticm  was  the  only  ingi-e- 
dient  of  romance  in  the  affair,  for 
the  young  lady  was  decidedly  plain, 
though  good-humoured  looking,  with 
that  style  of  features  which  is  termed 
potato  ;  and  in  figure  she  was  a  little 
too  plump,  and  rather  short.     But 


she  was  impressible ;  and  the  band* 
some  young  English  Lieutenant  was 
too  much  for  her  monastic  tendencies, 
and  she  eloped. 

In  England  there  are  traditions  of 
Irish  fortune-hunters,  and  in  Ireland 
of  English.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the 
vagrant  class,  of  each  country  that 
chiefly  visited  the  other  in  old  times  ; 
and  a  handsome  vagabond,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  I  suppose,  made 
the  most  of  his  face,  which  was  also 
his  fortune. 

At  all  events,  he  carried  ofif  the 
fair  one  from  the  sanctuary  ;  and  for 
some  sufficient  reason,  I  suppose, 
they  took  up  their  abode  at  Wauling, 
in  Lancashire. 

Here  the  gallant  captain  amused 
himself  after  his  fashion,  sometimes 
running  up,  of  course  on  business,  to 
London.  I  believe  few  wives  have 
ever  cried  more  in  a  given  time  than 
did  that  poor,  dumpy,  potato-faced 
heiress,  who  got  over  the  nunnery 
garden  wall,  and  jumped  into  the 
handsome  Captain's  arms,  for  love. 

He  spent  her  income,  frightened 
her  out  of  her  wits  with  oaths  and 
threats,  and  broke  her  heart 

Latterly  she  shut  herself  up  pretty 
nearly  altogether  in  her  room.  She 
had  an  old,  rather  grim,  Irish  ser- 
vant-woman in  attendance  upon  her. 
This  domestic  was  tall,  lean,  and 
religious,  and  the  Captain  knew 
instinctively  she  hated  him ;  and 
he  hated  her  in  return,  and  often 
threatened  to  put  her  out  of  the 
house,  and  sometimes  even  to  kick  her 
out  of  the  window.  And  whenever 
a  wet  day  confined  him  to  the  house, 
or  the  stable,  and  he  grew  tired  of 
smoking,  he  would  begin  to  swear 
and  curse  at  her  for  a  diddled  oldmis^ 
chief- maker,  that  could  never  be  easy, 
and  was  always  troubling  the  house 
with  her  cursed  stories,  and  soforth. 

But  years  passed  away,  and  old 
Molly  Doyle  remained  still  in  her 
original  position.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  there  must  be  somebodv  there, 
and  that  he  was  not,  after  all,  very 
likely  to  change  for  the  better. 
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He  tolerated  another  intrusion,  too, 
and  thought  himself  a  paragon  of 
patience  and  easy  good-nature  for  so 
doing.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, in  a  long  black  frock,  with  a 
low  standing  collar,  and  a  little  white 
muslin  fillet  round  his  neck— tall, 
sallow,  with  blue  chin,  and  dark 
steady  eyes— used  to  glide  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  the  Captain  sometimes 
met  him  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another.  But  by  a  caprice  inci- 
dent to  such  tempers  he  treated  this 
cleric  exceptionally,  and  even  with  a 
surly  sort  of  courtesy,  though  he 
grumbled  about  his  visits  behind  his 
back. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  moral  courage,  and  the  eccle- 
siastic looked  severe  and  self-pos- 
sessed ;  and  somehow  he  thought  he 
had  no  good  opinion  of  him,  and  if 
a naturaloccasion  were  offered,  might 
say  extremely  unpleasant  things,  and 
hard  to  be  answered. 

Well  the  time  came  at  last,  when 
poor  Peg  O'Neill— in  an  evil  hour 
Mrs.  James  Walshawe— must  cry, 
and  quake,  and  pray  her  last.  The 
doctor  came  from  Peulynden,  and  was 
just  as  vague  as  usual,  but  more 
gloomy,  and  for  about  a  week  came 
and  went  oftener.  The  cleric  in  the 
long  black  frock  was  also  daily  there. 
And  at  last  came  that  last  sacrament 
in  the  gates  of  death,  when  the  sin- 
ner is  traversing  those  dread  steps 
that  never  can  be  retraced  ;  when  the 
face  is  turned  for  ever  from  life,  and 
we  see  a  receding  shape,  and  hear  a 
voice  already  irrevocably  in  the  land 
of  spirits. 

^0  the  poor  lady  died  ;  and  some 
people  said  the  Captain  "felt  it  Tery 
much.'*  I  don't  think  he  did.  But 
he  was  not  very  well  just  then,  and 
looked  the  part  of  mourner  and  peni- 
tent to  admiration— being  seedy  and 
sick.  He  drank  a  great  deal  of  brandy 
and  water  that  night,  and  called  in 
Farmer  Dobbs,  for  want  of  better 
companv,  to  drink  with  him ;  and  told 
him  all  nis  grievances,  and  how  happv 
he  and  "the  poor  lady  up-stairs 
might  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for 
liars,  «nd  pick-thanks^  and  tale-bear- 


ers, and  the  like,  who  came  between 
them— meaning  Molly  Doyle — whom, 
as  he  waxed  eloquent  over  his  liquor, 
he  came  at  last  to  curse  and  rail  at  by 
name,  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
freedom.  And  he  described  his  own 
natural  character  and  amiability  in 
such  moving  terms,  that  he  wept 
maudlin  tears  of  sensibility  over 
his  theme:  and  when  Dobbs  was 
gone,  drantc  some  more  grog,  and 
took  to  railing  and  cursing  again  by 
himself;  and  then  mounted  the  stairs 
unsteadily,  to  see  "what  the  devil 

Doyle  and  the  other old  witdiet 

were  about  in  poor  Peg's  room." 

When  he  pushed  open  the  door,  be 
found  some  nalf-«lo2en  crones,  chiefly 
Irish,  from  the  neighbouring  town  ci 
Hackleton,  sitting  over  tea  and  snn^ 
&c,  with  candles  lighted  round  the 
corpse,  which  was  arrayed  in  m 
strangely  cut  robe  of  brown  seige. 
She  had  secretly  belonged  to  some 
order— I  think  the  Carmelite,  but  I 
am  not  certain— and  wore  the  habit 
in  her  coffin. 

"What  the  d are  you  doing 

with  my  wife  1"  cried  the  Captain, 
rather  thickly.    "  How  dare  you  drest 

her  up  in  this trumpery,  you — 

you  cheating  old  witch  ;  and  whmt^s 
that  candle  doing  in  her  hand  V* 

I  think  he  was  a  little  startled,  for 
the  8i>ectacle  was  grisly  enongh.  The 
dead  lady  was  arrayed  in  this  strange 
brown  robe,  and  in  her  rigid  fingers, 
as  in  a  socket,  with  the  l&rge  wooden 
beads  and  cross  wound  round  H, 
burned  a  wax  candle,  shedding  its 
white  light  over  the  sharp  featom 
of  the  corpse.  Moll  Doyle  was  not 
to  be  put  down  by  the  Captain,  whom 
she  hated,  and  accordingly,  in  her 
phrase,  "he  got  as  good  as  he  gave." 
And  the  Captain's  wrath  waxed  fiercer, 
and  he  chucked  the  wax  taper  from 
the  dead  hand,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  Hinging  it  at  the  old  servings 
woman's  head. 

"The  holy  candle,  you  sinner!" 
cried  sha 

"  I've  a  mind  to  make  you  eat  k, 
you  beast,"  cried  the  Captain. 

But  I  think  he  had  not  known  he- 
fore  what  it  was,  for  he  subsided  n 
little  sulkily,  and  he  stufiFed  his  i 
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with  the  candle  (quite  extinct  by  this 
time)  into  bis  pocket,  and  said  he — 

"  You  know  devilisli  well  you  had 
no  business  going  on  with  y-y-your 
d- —  tt^iicA-craft  about  my  poor  wife, 
without  my  leave— you  do — and  you'll 

please  to  take  oflf  that  d brown 

pinafore,  and  get  her  decently  into 
her  cotlin,  and  I'll  pitch  your  devirs 
waxli^ht  into  the  sink." 

And  the  Captain  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

"  An*  now  her  poor  sowFs  in  prison, 
you  wretch,  be  the  mains  o'  ye  ;  an' 
may  yer  own  be  shut  into  the  wick  o* 
that  same  candle,  till  it's  burned  out, 
ye  savage." 

*•  I'd  have  you  ducked  for  a  witch, 
for  two-pence,"  roared  the  Captain 
up  the  staircase,  with  his  hand  on  the 
banisters,  standing  on  the  lobby.    But 


the  door  of  the  chamber  of  death  clap- 
ped angrily,  and  he  went  down  to  the 
parlour,  where  he  examined  the  holy 
candle  for  a  while,  with  a  tipsy  gra- 
vity, and  then  with  something  of  that 
reverential  feeling  for  the  symbolic, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  rakes  and 
scamps,  he  thoughtfully  locked  it  up 
in  a  press,  where  were  accumulated  all 
sorts  of  obsolete  rubbish — soiled  packs 
of  cards,  disused  tobacco-pi  pes,  broken 
powder-Hasks,  his  military  sword,  and 
a  ductky  bundle  of  the  '*  Flash  Song- 
ster," and  other  questionable  litera- 
ture. 

He  did  not  trouble  the  dead  lady's 
room  any  more.  Being  a  volatile 
man  it  is  probable  that  more  cheerful 
plans  and  occupations  began  to  enter- 
tain his  fancy. 


CHAPTEK  III. 


MY  UNCLK  WAT80N  VISITS  VTAVUNO. 


So  the  poor  lady  was  buried  decent- 
ly, and  Captain  Walshawe  reigned 
alone  for  many  years  at  Wauling. 
He  was  too  shrewd  and  too  expe- 
rienced by  this  time  to  run  violently 
down  the  steep  hill  that  leads  to  ruin. 
So  there  was  a  method  in  his  madness; 
and  after  a  widowed  career  of  more 
than  forty  years,  he,  too,  died  at  last 
with  some  guineas  In  his  purse. 

Forty  years  and  upwards  is  a  great 
tdax  rerum,  and  a  wondeiful  chemi- 
cal power.  It  acted  forcibly  upon 
the  gjiy  Captain  Walshawe.  Gout 
supervened,  and  was  no  more  condu- 
cive to  temper  than  to  enjoyment,  and 
made  his  elei^'ant  hands  lumpy  at  all 
the  small  joints,  and  turned  them 
slowly  into  crippled  claws.  He  grew 
stout  when  his  exercise  was  interfered 
with,  and  ultimately  almost  corpulent. 
He  sufifered  from  what  Mr.  Holloway 
calls  "bad  legs,"  and  was  wheeled 
about  in  a  great  leathern- backed  chair, 
and  his  infirmities  went  on  accumu- 
lating with  his  years. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  never  heard 
that  he  repented,  or  turned  his 
thoughts  seriously  to  the  future.  On 
the  contrary,  his  talk  grew  fouler, 
and  his  fun  ran  upon  his  favourite 
sins,  and  his  temper  waxed  more 
truculent.  But  he  did  not  sink  into 
dotage.  Considering  his  bodily  infir- 
mities, his  energies  and  his  mali^- 
ties,  which  were  many  and  active, 


were  marvellously  little  abated  by 
time.  So  he  went  on  to  the  close. 
When  his  temper  was  stirred,  he 
cursed  and  swore  in  a  way  that  made 
decent  people  tremble.  It  was  a 
word  and  a  blow  with  him  ;  the  lat- 
ter, luckily,  not  very  sure  now.  But 
he  would  seize  his  crutch  and  make 
a  swoop  or  a  pound  at  the  offender, 
or  shy  his  medicine-bottle,  or  his 
tumbler,  at  his  head. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Captain 
Walshawe  that  he,  by  this  time, 
hated  nearly  everybody.  My  uncle, 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Haddlestoue,  was 
cousin  to  the  Captain,  and  his  heir- 
at-law.  But  my  uncle  had  lent  him 
monev  on  mortgage  of  his  estates, 
and  there  had  been  a  treaty  to  selL 
and  terms  and  a  price  were  agreed 
upon,  in  "articles"  which  the  lawyers 
said  were  still  in  force. 

I  think  the  ill-conditioned  Captain 
bore  him  a  grudge  for  being  richer 
than  he,  and  would  have  liked  to  do 
him  an  ill  turn.  But  it  did  not  lie  in 
his  way ;  at  least  while  he  was  liv- 
ing. 

My  Uncle  Watson  was  a  Methodist, 
and  what  they  call  a  "  class-leader  ;'* 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  veiy  good  man. 
He  was  now  near  fifty — grave,  aa 
beseemed  his  profession— somewhat 
dry — and  a  little  severe,  perhaps — 
but  a  just  man. 
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tor  teached  him  at  Haddlestone, 
annoancing  the  death  of  the  wicked 
old  Captain ;  and  suggesting  his 
attendance  at  the  funeral,  and  the 
expediency  of  his  being  on  the  spot 
to  look  after  things  at  Wauling. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  striking 
niy  good  uncle,  he  made  hi»  journey 
to  the  old  house  in  Lancashire  incon- 
tinently, and  reached  in  time  for  the 
funeral 


My  Uncle,  whose  traditions  of  the 
Captain  were  derived  from  his  mother, 
who  remembered  him  in  his  slim, 
handsome  youth — in  shorts,  cocked- 
hat  and  lace,  was  amazed  at  the  bulk 
of  the  coffin  which  contained  his  mor- 
tal remains  ;  but  the  lid  being  already 
screwed  down,  he  did  not  see  the  face 
of  the  bloated  old  sinner. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


IN  TB>  PARLOUR. 


What  I  relate.  I  had  from  the  lips 
of  my  Uncle,  wno  was  a  truthful  man, 
and  not  prone  to  fancies. 

The  day  turning  out  awfully  rainy 
and  tempestuous,  he  persuaded  the 
doctor  and  the  attorney  to  remain 
for  the  night  at  Wauling. 

There  was  no  will— the  attorney 
was  sure  of  that ;  for  the  Captain's 
enmities  were  perpetually  shifting, 
and  he  could  never  quite  make  up 
his  mind,  as  to  how  best  to  give  effect 
to  a  mdignity  whose  direction  was 
bein^  constantly  modified.  He  had 
had  mstructions  for  drawing  a  will  a 
dozen  times  over.  But  the  process 
had  always  been  arrested  by  the  in- 
tending testator. 

Search  being  made,  no  will  was 
found.  The  papers,  indeed  were  all 
right,  with  one  important  exception, 
the  leases  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
There  were  special  circumstances  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  principal 
tenancies  on  the  estate— unnecessary 
here  to  detail— which  rendered  the 
loss  of  these  documents  one  of  very 
serious  moment,  and  even  of  very 
obvious  danger. 

My  Uncle,  therefore,  searched  stren- 
uously. The  attorney  was  at  his 
elbow,  and  the  doctor  helped  with  a 
suggestion  now  and  then.  The  old 
serving-man  seemed  an  honest  deaf 
creature,  and  really  knew  nothing. 

My  Uncle  Watson  was  very  much 
perturbed.  He  fancied — but  this  pos- 
sibly was  only  fancy — that  he  liad 
detecte<l  for  a  moment  a  queer  look 
in  the  attorney's  face  ;  and  from  that 
instant  it  became  fixed  in  his  mind 
tlmt  he  knew  all  about  the  leases. 
Mr.  Watson  expounded  that  evening 
in  the  parlour  to  the  doctor,  the 
attorney,  and  the  deaf  servant 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  figured  in  the 


foreground  :  and  the  awful  nature  of 
fraud  and  theft,  or  tampering  in  any- 
wise with  the  plain  rule  of  honesty 
in  matters  pertaining  to  estsitcs,  &c,, 
were  pointedly  dwelt  upon  ;  and  then 
came  a  long  and  strenuous  prayer,  in 
which  he  entreated  with  fervour  and 
aplomb  that  the  hard  heart  of  the 
sinner  who  had  abstracted  the  leases 
might  be  softened  or  broken  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  their  restitution: 
or  that,  if  he  continued  reserved  and 
contumacious,  it  might  at  least  be 
the  will  of  Heaven  to  bring  him  to 
public  justice  and  the  documents  to 
light  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  pray- 
ing all  this  time  at  the  attorney. 

When  these  religious  exercises  were 
over,  the  visiters  retired  to  their 
rooms,  and  my  Uncle  Watson  wrote 
two  or  three  pressing  letters  by  the 
fire.  When  his  task  was  done,  it  had 
grown  late  :  the  candles  were  flaring 
m  their  sockets,  and  all  in  bed,  and,  I 
suppose,  asleep,  but  he. 

Tne  fire  was  nearly  out,  he  chilly, 
and  the  flame  of  the  candles  throb- 
bing strangely  in  their  sockets  shed 
alternate  glare  and  shadow  round  the 
old  wainscoted  room  and  Or  quaint 
furniture.  Outside  were  the  wild 
thunder  and  piping  of  the  storm  ;  and 
the  rattling  of  distant  windows 
sounded  through  the  passage^  and 
down  the  stairs,  like  angry  i>eople 
astir  in  the  house. 

My  Uncle  Watson  belonge^l  to  a 
sect  who  by  no  means  reject  the  su- 
pernatural, and  whose  founder,  on 
the  contrary,  has  siinctioned  ghosts 
in  the  most  emphatic  wav.  He  was 
glad  therefore  to  remember,  that  in 
prosecuting  his  search  that  day,  he 
had  seen  some  six  inches  of  wax 
candle  in  the  press  in  the  parlour; 
for  he  had  no  fancy  to  be  overtakes 
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by  darkness  in  his  present  sitnation. 
He  harl  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  taking 
the  bnncli  of  keys — of  which  he  was 
now  master— he  soon  fitted  the  lock, 
and  secured  the  candle — a  treasure  in 
his  circumst^inces ;  and  lighting  it,  he 
stuffed  it  into  the  socket  of  one  of 
the  expiring  candles,  and  extinguish- 
mg  the  other,  he  looked  round  the 


room  in  the  steady  light  rease^ed. 
At  the  same  moment,  an  unusually 
violent  gust  of  the  storm  blew  a 
handful  of  gravel  against  the  parlour 
window,  with  a  sliarp  rattle  that 
startled  him  in  the  midst  of  the  roar 
and  hubbub;  and  the  flame  of  the 
caudle  itself  was  agitated  by  the  air. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TUK  BSD-CHAMBBIL 


My  Uncle  walked  up  to  bed,  guarding 
his  candle  with  his  hand,  for  the 
lobby  windows  were  rattling  furious- 
ly, and  ho  disliked  the  idea  of  being 
left  in  the  dark  more  than  ever. 

His  bedroom  was  comfortable, 
though  old-fashioned.  He  shut  and 
bolted  the  door.  There  was  a  tjill 
looking-glass  opposite  the  foot  of  his 
four-poster,  on  the  dressing-table  be- 
tween the  windows.  He  tried  to 
make  the  curtains  meet,  but  they 
would  not  draw;  and  like  many  a 
gentleman  in  a  like  perplexity,  he  did 
not  possess  a  pin,  nor  was  there  one 
m  the  huge  pincushion  beneath  the 


He  turned  the  face  of  the  mirror 
awuy  therefore,  so  that  its  back  was 
presented  to  the  bed,  pulled  the  cur- 
tains together,  and  placed  a  chair 
against  them,  to  prevent  their  falling 
open  again.  There  was  a  cood  fire, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  round  coal  and 
wood  inside  the  fender.  So  he  piled 
it  up  to  ensure  a  cheerful  blaze 
through  the  night,  and  placing  a  little 
black  mahogany  table,  with  the  lejjs 
of  a  Satyr,  beside  the  bed,  and  his 
candle  upon  it,  he  got  between  the 
sheets,  and  laid  his  red  night-capped 
head  upon  his  pillow,  and  disposed 
himself  to  sleep. 

The  first  thing  that  made  him  un- 
comfortable was  a  sound  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  quite  distinct  in  a  mo- 
mentary lull  of  the  storm.  It  was 
only  the  gentle  rustle  and  rush  of  the 
curtains,  which  fell  open  again ;  and 
as  his  eyes  oi)ened,  he  saw  them  re- 
suming their  perpendicular  depend- 
ence, and  sat  up  in  his  bed  almost 
expecting  to  see  something  uncanny 
in  the  aperture. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  but 
the  dreasing-table,  and  other  dark 
furniture,  and  the  window-curtains 


faintly  undulating  in  the  violence  of 
the  storm.  He  did  not  care  to  get 
up,  therefore — the  fire  being  bright 
and  cheery — to  replace  the  curtains 
by  a  chair,  in  the  position  in  which 
he  had  left  them,  anticipating  pos- 
sibly a  new  recunence  of  the  relapse 
which  had  startled  him  from  his  in- 
cipient doze. 

So  he  got  to  sleep  in  a  little  while 
again,  but  he  was  disturbed  by  a 
sound,  as  he  fancied,  at  the  table  on 
which  stood  the  candle.  He  could 
not  say  what  it  was,  only  that  he 
wakened  with  a  start,  and  lying  so  in 
some  amaze,  he  did  distinctly  hear  a 
sound  which  startled  him  a  good  deal, 
though  there  was  nothing  necessar- 
ily supernatural  in  it.  He  described 
it  as  resembling  what  would  occur 
if  you  fancied  a  thinnish  table-leaf, 
with  a  convex  warp  in  it,  depressed 
the  reverse  way,  and  suddenly  with 
a  spring  recovering  its  natural  convex- 
ity. It  was  a  loud,  sudden  thump, 
which  made  the  heavy  candlestick 
jump,  and  there  was  an  end,  except 
that  my  uncle  did  not  get  again  into 
a  doze  for  ten  minutes  at  least 

The  next  time  he  awoke,  it  was  in 
that  odd,  serene  way  that  sometimes 
occurs.  We  open  our  eyes,  we  know 
not  why,  quite  placidly,  and  are  on 
the  instant  wide  awake.  He  had  had 
a  nap  of  some  duration  this  time,  for 
his  candle-flame  was  fluttering  and 
flaring,  in  articulo,  in  the  silver 
socket.  But  the  fire  was  still  bright 
and  cheery ;  so  he  popped  the  extin- 
guisher on  the  socket,  and  almost  at 
the  same  time  there  came  a  tap  at 
his  door,  and  a  sort  of  crescendo 
"  hush-sh-sh ! "  Once  more  my  Uncle 
was  sitting  up.  scared  and  perturbed, 
in  his  bed  He  recollected,  however, 
that  he  had  bolted  his  door;  ana 
such  inveterate  materialists  are  w< 
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in  the  midst  of  our  spiritnalism,  that 
this  reassured  him,  and  he  breathed 
a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to  grow  tran- 
quil But  after  a  rest  of  a  minute  or 
two,  there  came  a  louder  and  sharper 
knock  at  his  door :  so  that  instinctively 
he  called  out,  "Who's  there  1"  in  a 
loud,  stem  key.   There  was  no  sort  of 


response,  however.  TheneTToaseffeei 
of  the  start  subsided;  and  I  think 
my  uncle  must  have  remembered  how 
constantly,  especially  on  a  stormr 
night,  these  creaks  or  cracks  wbicn 
sinmlate  all  manner  of  goblin  noisea, 
make  themselves  natunuly  audible. 


CHAPTEB  VL 


m  KzrmouisBKm  n  uwmt. 


After  a  while,  then,  he  lay  down 
with  his  back  turned  toward  that 
side  of  the  bed  at  which  was  the 
door,  and  his  face  toward  tiie  table  on 
which  stood  the  massive  old  candle- 
stick capped  with  its  extinguisher, 
and  in  that  position  he  closed  his  eyes. 
But  sleep  would  not  revisit  them. 
All  kinds  of  queer  fancies  began  to 
trouble  him — some  of  them  I  remem- 
ber. 

He  felt  the  point  of  a  finger,  he 
averred,  pressed  most  distinctly  on  the 
tip  of  his  great  toe,  as  if  a  living  hand 
were  between  his  sheets,  and  making 
a  sort  of  signal  of  attention  or  silence. 
Then  again  hei  felt  something  as  large 
as  a  rat  make  a  sudden  bounce  in  the 
middle  of  bis  bolster,  just  under  his 
head.  Then  a  voice  said  "  oh !"  veiy 
gently,  close  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
All  these  things  he  felt  certain  of,  and 
yet  investigation  led  to  nothing.  He 
felt  odd  little  cramps  stealing  now  and 
then  about  him  ;  and  then,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand  was  plucked  bsick wards,  with  a 
light  playful  jerk  that  frightened  him 
awfully. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  kept  singing, 
and  howling,  and  ha-ha-hooing  hoarse- 
ly among  the  limbs  of  the  old  trees 
and  the  chimney-pots ;  and  my  Uncle 
Watson,  although  he  prayed  and  me- 
ditated as  was  his  wont  when  he  lay 
awake,  felt  his  heart  throb  excitedly, 
and  sometimes  thought  he  was  beset 
with  evil  spirits,  and  at  others  that  he 
was  in  the  early  stage  of  a  fever. 

He  resolutely  kept  his  eyes  closed, 
however,  and,  like  St.  Paul's  ship- 
wrecked companions,  wished  for  tne 
day.  At  last  another  little  doze 
seems  to  have  stolen  upon  his  senses, 
for  he  awoke  quietly  and  completely 
as  before — opening  his  eyes  all  at 
once,  and  seeing  everything  as  if  he 
bad  not  slept  for  a  moment 


The  fire  was  still  blazing  redly — 
nothing  uncertain  in  the  light — the 
massive  sil  ver  candlestick,  topped  ^th 
its  tall  extinguisher,  stood  on  the  centre 
of  the  black  mahogany  table  as  before ; 
and,  looking  by  what  seemed  a  sort  or 
accident  to  the  a})ex  <$«^  this,  he  be- 
held something  which  made  him 
quite  misdoubt  the  evidence  of  his 
eyes. 

He  saw  the  extinguisher  lifted  by 
a  tiny  hand,  from  beneath,  and  a 
small  human  face,  no  bigger  than  a 
thumb-nail,  with  nicely  proportioned 
features  peep  from  beneath  it  In 
this  Lilliputian  countenance  was  such 
a  ghastly  consternation  as  horri6ed 
my  Uncle  unspeakably.  Out  came  a 
little  foot  then  and  there,  and  a  pair 
of  wee  legs,  in  short  silk  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes,  then  the  rest  of 
the  figure ;  and,  with  the  arms  hold- 
ing about  the  socket,  the  little  legs 
stretched  and  stretched,  hangiM 
about  the  stem  of  the  candlestick  till 
the  feet  reached  the  base,  and  so 
down  the  Satyr-like  leg  of  the  table, 
till  they  reached  the  floor,  extending 
elasticaily,  and  strangely  enlarging  in 
all  proportions  as  they  approached  the 
ground,  where  the  feet  and  buckles 
were  those  of  a  well-shaped,  full-grown 
man.  and  the  %ure  tai^erin^  upward 
until  it  dwindled  to  its  original  fairy 
dimensions  at  the  top,  like  an  object 
seen  in  some  strangely  curved  mirror. 

Standing  upon  the  floor  he  expand- 
ed, my  amazed  uncle  could  not  tell  how. 
into  his  proper  proportions ;  and  stood 
pretty  nearly  in  profile  at  the  bed 
side,  a  handsome  and  elegantly  6ha|>ed 
young  man,  in  a  by-gone  military 
costume,  with  a  small  laced  three- 
cocked  hat  and  plume  on  his  head, 
but  looking  like  a  man  going  to  be 
hanged  ^in  unspeakable  despair. 

He  stepped  lightly  to  the  hearth, 
and  turned  for  a  few  seconds  Tory 
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dejectedly  with  his  back  toward  the 
bed  and  the  mantel-piece,  and  he  saw 
the  hilt  ot  his  rapier  glittering  in  the 
fire-light;  and  then  walking  across 
the  room  he  placed  himself  at  the 
dreasing-table,  visible   through   the 


divided  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  The  fire  was  blazing  still  so 
brightly  that  my  uncle  saw  him  as 
distinctly  as  if  half-a-dozen  candles 
were  burning. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


TBV  TISITATIOir  cnLMorATas. 


The  looking-glass  was  an  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  and  had 
a  drawer  beneath  it.  My  Uncle  had 
searched  it  carefully  for  the  papers  in 
the  day-time ;  but  the  silent  figure 
pulled  the  dniwer  quite  out,  pressed  a 
spring  at  the  side,  disclosing  a  false 
receptacle  behind  it,  and  from  this  he 
drew  a  parcel  of  papers  tied  together 
with  pink  tape. 

All  this  time  my  uncle  was  staring 
at  him  in  a  horrified  state,  neither 
winking  nor  breathing,  and  the  ap- 
parition had  not  once  given  the  small- 
est intimation  of  consciousness  that  a 
living  person  was  in  the  same  room. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  turned 
its  livid  stare  full  upon  my  uncle 
with  a  hateful  smile  of  significance, 
lifting  up  the  little  parcel  of  papers 
between  his  slender  finger  and  thumb. 
Then  he  made  a  long,  cunning  wink 
at  him,  and  seemed  to  blow  out  one 
of  his  clieeks  in  a  burlesque  grimace, 
which,  but  for  the  horrific  circum- 
8tan<*es,  would  have  been  ludicrous. 
Jly  Uncle  could  not  tell  whether  this 
was  really  an  intentional  distortion 
or  only  one  of  those  horrid  ripples 
and  deflections  which  were  constant- 
ly disturbing  the  proportions  of  the 
figure,  as  if  it  were  seen  through  some 
unequal  and  perverting  medium. 

The  figure  now  approached  the  bed, 
seeming  to  grow  exhausted  and  malig- 
nant as  it  did  so.  My  Uncle's  terror 
nearly  culminated  at  this  point,  for 
he  believed  it  was  drawing  near  him 
with  an  evil  purpose.  But  it  was  not 
80 ;  for  the  soldier,  over  whom  twenty 
years  seemed  to  have  passed  in  his 
brief  transit  to  the  dressing-table  and 
back  again,  threw  himself  into  a  great 
high-backed  arm-chair  of  stuffea  lea- 
ther at  the  far  side  of  the  fire,  and 
placed  his  heels  on  the  fender.  His 
feet  and  legs  seemed  indistinctly  to 
swell,  and  swathings  showed  them- 


selves round  them,  and  they  grew 
into  something  enormous,  and  the 
upper  figure  swayed  and  shaped  it- 
selt"  into  correspondmg  proportions,  a 
great  mass  of  corpulence,  with  a  ca- 
daverous and  malignant  face,  and  the 
furrows  of  a  great  old  age,  and  colour- 
less glassy  eyes  ;  and  with  these 
changes,  which  came  indefinitely  but 
rapidly  as  those  of  a  sunset  cloud, 
the  fine  regimentals  laded  away, 
and  a  loose,  gray,  woollen  drapery, 
somehow,  was  there  in  its  stead ;  and 
all  seemed  to  be  stained  and  rotten, 
for  swarms  of  worms  seemed  creeping 
in  and  out,  while  the  figure  grew 
paler  and  paler,  till  my  Uncle,  who 
liked  his  pipe,  and  employed  the  si- 
mile naturally,  said  the  whole  effigy 
grew  to  the  colour  of  tobacco  ashes, 
and  the  clusters  of  worms  into  little 
wrigglinj^  knots  of  sparks  such  as  we 
see  running  over  the  residuum  of  a 
burnt  sheet  of  paper.  And  so  with 
the  strong  draught  caused  by  the  fire, 
and  the  current  of  air  from  the  win- 
dow, which  was  rattling  in  the  storm, 
the  feet  seemed  to  be  drawn  into  tlie 
fire-place,  and  the  whole  figure,  light 
as  ashes,  floated  away  with  them,  and 
disappeared  with  a  whisk  up  the  ca- 
pacious old  chimney. 

It  seemed  to  my  Uncle  that  the  fire 
suddenly  darkened  and  the  air  grew 
icy  cold,  and  there  came  an  awful 
roar  and  riot  of  tempest,  which  shook 
the  old  house  from  top  to  base,  and 
sounded  like  the  yelling  of  a  blood- 
thirety  mob  on  receiving  a  new  and 
long-expected  victim. 

Good  Uncle  Watson  used  to  say, 
"  I  have  been  in  many  situations  of 
fear  and  danger  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  but  never  did  I  pray  with  so 
much  agony  before  or  since ;  for  then, 
as  now,  it  was  clear  beyond  a  cavil 
that  I  had  actuallj^  beheld  the  phan- 
tom of  an  evil  spirit." 
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Now  there  are  two  curious  circum- 
stances to  be  observed  iu  this  relation 
of  my  Uncle's,  wiio  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  perfectly  veracious  man. 

First — The  wax  candle  which  he 
took  from  the  press  in  the  parlour 
and  burnt  at  his  bedside  on  that  hor- 
rible night  was  unquestionably,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
deaf  servant,  who  had  been  fifty  years 
at  Wauling,  that  identical  piece  of 
"  holy  candle"  which  had  stood  in  the 
fingers  of  the  poor  lady's  corpse,  and 
concerning  which  the  old  Irish  crone, 
long  since  dead,  had  delivered  the 
curious  curse  I  have  mentioned  against 
the  Captain. 

Secondly — Behind  the  drawer  un- 
der the  looking-glass,  he  did  actually 
discover  a  second  but  secret  drawer, 
in  which  were  concealed  the  identical 
papers  which  he  had  suspected  the 
attorney  of  having  made  away  with. 
There  were  circumstances,  too,  after- 


wards disclosed  which  convinced  my 
Uncle  that  the  old  man  had  deposited 
theui  there  preparatory  to  Dnming 
them,  which  he  nad  nearly  made  up 
his  mind  to  do. 

Now,  a  very  remarkable  ingredient 
iu  this  tale  of  my  Uncle  Watson  was 
this,  that  so  far  as  my  father,  who 
had  never  seen  Captain  Walshawe  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  could  gather, 
the  phantom  had  exhibited  a  hurnUe 
and  grotesque,  but  unmistakable  re- 
semblance to  that  defunct  scamp  in 
the  various  stages  of  his  long  hfe. 

Wauling  was  sold  in  the  year  1837. 
and  the  old  house  shortly  after  pulled 
down,  and  a  new  one  built  nearer  to 
the  river.  I  often  wonder  whether 
it  was  rumoured  to  be  haunted,  and 
if  so  what  stories  were  current  about 
it.  It  was  a  commodious  and  stanch 
old  house,  and  withal  rather  hand- 
some; and  its  demolition  was  <^- 
tainly  suspicious. 


HALF  A  CENTUKY  OF  UTSBABY  RECOLLECTIONS.* 


It  is  hardly  r^uired  of  us  to  say  that 
Mr.  Charles  Knight^s  services  to  Po- 
pular Literature  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years  eminently  entitle  him  to 
the  place  he  holds  in  the  affections  of 
the  British  people.  Throughout  that 
period  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  noble 
pursuit,  and  all  men  know  that  his 
motives  have  been  the  highest  and 
purest  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
really  charraine  book  which  we  pur- 
pose making  the  text  of  these  obser- 
vations, he  tells  us  that  he  was  first 
moved,  as  early  as  1(^19^  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  Difiiision  of  Useful 
Knowledcet  by  the  excessive  circula- 
tion of  cheap  publications,  "exclu- 
sively directed  to  the  united  object 
of  inspiring  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment and  contempt  of  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  countiy."  **  I  no- 
ticed," he  adds,  "the  singlene^  of 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  com- 


mercial rivalry  with  which  this  ob- 
ject had  been  pursued.  With  Cob- 
bett's  'Two-penny  Register'  a  race 
was  run  in  London  by  WooUer'a 
*  Black  DwarfV  *The  Republican,' 
*The  Medusa's  Head,'  'The  Cap  of 
Liberty,'  and  many  more  of  the  same 
stamp  ;  whilst  every  large  nianafac- 
turing  town  had  its  own  pecnliur  ve- 
hicle of  seditious  and  infidel  opinions." 
It  is  well  that  those  prone  to  despair 
of  present  times,  from  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  popular  ignorance  still  exist- 
ing, and  the  tendency  to  a  fashion- 
able scepticism  manifestly  gaining 
upon  society,  should  look  Mck  to 
days  when  the  case  was  so  much 
worse,  and  the  preachers  of  soaod 
morals  and  true  religion  had  not 
yet  found  a  voice.  Tlie  improve- 
nient  efiected  since  Mr.  Knight  be^^an 
an  uphill  work  is  incalculable,  and 
strict  justice  demands  that  a  large 


Passages  of  a  Working  Life  during  Ualf  a  Centarv,  witb  a  prelade  oi  Early  Bemis»- 
X8.  By  Charles  Knight  Vol.  I.  London :  Bradbury  and  £van& 
t  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  title  adopted,  in  1827,  by  the  famous  Society  wboee  Uboait 
lure  since  been  of  world-wide  and  happy  influence,  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Knight  in  bit 
eariiest  rentore.  tbe  **•  Plain  Englishman,*'  as  a  brief  description  of  the  design  of  the  p«ibfi> 
cation  and  the  aim  of  its  editor. 
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share  in  the  gloiy  of  it  should  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  Others  have  toiled 
earnestly  and  successfully  in  the  same 
field,  but  Charleys  Knii^'ht  w  the  Nes- 
tor of  cheap  iitiirature.  It  is  no 
small  merit,  either,  that  he  can  recall 
to  the  public  memory  every  stage  in 
his  career  and  every  line  he  has 
written,  without  a  reserve  or  rea- 
son to  blush.  The  people  have  ever 
found  in  him  a  sound  ^ucator,  who 
has  not  degraded  the  literature  of 
the  country  in  popularizing  it,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  elevated  the 
ta8t€  of  the  middle  classes,  and  fos- 
teretl  among  them  a  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  richest  products  of  the  na- 
tional genius.  Mr.  Knight's  pen  has 
been  iucessantlv  busy,  even  whilst  his 
commercial  undertakings  involved  the 
most  serious  responsibilities.  Still, 
from  the  proper  ordering  of  his  time, 
he  states  that  he  has  not  found  the  two 
occupations  incompatible.  Of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  writer  and  skill  as  an  editor 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak. 
Among  his  many  labours  the  '*  His- 
tory of  England"  is  that,  perhaps, 
which  does  him  most  honour.  It 
will  long  occupy  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  general  libraries  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Tne  ed ition  is  a  beautiful  one, 
typographically,  like  all  Mr.  Knight's 
books ;  but  the  style  of  the  compo- 
sition is  also  charming  in  its  ease, 
picturesqueness,  and  variety. 

In  these  "  Passages  of  a  Working 
Life,"  there  is  an  abundance  of 
amusing  detail,  without  any  of  the 
feebleness  or  garrulity  of  age.  With 
niore  than  his  customary  skill,  Mr. 
Knight  paints  the  Windsor  of  his 
boyhood,  with  the  doinag  of  the 
Court  when  George  the  Third  was 
king,  and  all  the  quaint  incidents  of 
a  social  condition  as  far  removed 
from  present  ways  as  if  centuries  in- 
tervened. It  is  intended  that  the 
autobiography  shall  be  completed  in 
three  volumes,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  author  will  carry  out  his  intention 
by  the  publication  of  the  other  two. 
lu  this,  the  First  Epoch  only  is  given, 
fining  down  to  1827,  when  Mr. 
Knight  became  connected  with  the 
Societv  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  But  however  crowded 
the  subsequent  volumes  may  be  with 
reminiscences  of  literary  celebrities 
passed  away,  or  of  men  still  living 
^hose  earlier  struggles  are  but  par- 
VOL.  ixm.—'so.  crowcxvi. 


tiallv  known,  nothing  to  be  contained 
in  them  can  well  surpass  in  interest 
the  Windsor  scenes  of  the  "prelude" 
of  VoL  I.,  or  the  tender  recollectiona 
of  Praed,  with  which  it  closes. 

The  scene  opens  in  1800.  when 
there  were  celebrations  in  Windsor 
on  account  of  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land, and  the  regal  style  and  title 
were  changed,  some  thought  omin- 
ously, by  the  omission  of  "  France" 
from  the  declaration  of  sovereignty. 
Mr.  Knight's  father  was  a  respect- 
able bookseller  in  the  town,  and  his 
son,  being  then  ten  years  old  and  of  an 
observing  disposition,  stored  up  in  his 
memory  many  curious  things — "old 
customs^"  as  he  beautifully  says, 
which  hnger  about  his  early  recollec- 
tions, "  like  patches  of  sunlight  in  a 
sombre  wood."  The  good  dames  of 
Windsor  then,  in  mid-Lent,  were  care- 
ful to  prepare  the  dish  called  "  fur- 
mety," according  to  ancient  usage. 
This  dish,  once  famous,  was  com- 
posed of  boiled  wheat,  which  was  a 
seoond  time  boiled  with  plums,  and 
seized,  spiced  and  sugared,  m  a  tureen. 
The  Rogation  days  of  procession 
were  observed.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
mayor,  vicar,  curate,  charity  chU- 
dren,  citizen,  marched  two  and  two 
round  the  parish  boundaries,  and  sung 
a  psalm — gave  public  thanks  "  in  the 
beholding  of  God's  benefits,"  as  good 
Queen  Bess  had  directed,  and  were 
entertained,  the  common  folk  on 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  all  the  better 
sort  with  wine.  The  Royal  Family, 
at  the  same  period,  having  no  car- 
riage road  from  the  Castle  or  the 
Queen's  Lodge,  except  through  the 
town,  were  constantly  in  the  public 
eye,  and  beloved  by  the  people.  Of 
the  old  King  Mr.  Knight  speaks  with 
affectionate  respect  "There  was  a 
magnanimity  about  the  man  in  his 
forgetfulness  of  petty  offences,"  and 
a  general  kindliness,  which  took  all 
hearts.  "Farmer  George"  was 
sneered  at  for  his  economies  by  a 
rhymester  of  the  time,  but  this  was 
not  his  reputation  at  Windsor ;  and 
an  incident  related  bjr  Mr.  Knijjht 
probably  promoted  his  populanty 
among  a  certain  class  of  the  people. 

''  At  St  George's  Chapel,  the  instant  the 
benediction  was  pronounced,  vergers  and 
choristers  blew  out  the  lights.  Perquisites 
were  the  law  of  all  service.  The  good-na- 
tured King  respected  the  law  as  one  of  our 
institutions.    He  dialed  earty.    The  Queen 
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^•4  tt  an  hour  then  deemed  late.  Ht 
wrote  or  read  in  bis  own  uncarpeted  room, 
till  the  time  when  he  joined  his  family  in 
the  drawing-room.  One  evening,  on  a  sad- 
den recollectionf  he  went  back  to  his  libraiy. 
The  wax- candles  were  still  burning.  When 
he  returned,  the  page,  whose  especial  duty 
was  about  the  King's  person,  followed  his 
Majesty  in,  and  was  thus  addressed,  *■  Clarke, 
Clarke,  you  should  mind  your  perquisites.  / 
blfiw  out  the  candles.'  The  Kin^s  savings 
wtre  no  savings  to  the  nation.  In  1812  it 
was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  wax  lights  for  Windsor  Castle  cost  ten 
thousand  41  year.*' 

In  juxtaposition  with  this  remin- 
iscence of  the  King,  let  the  reader 
Slace  Mr.  Knight's  portrait  of  his 
[ajest/s  faithful  and  highminded 
servant : — 

**  Soon  was  the  minister  walking  side  by 
side  with  the  sovereign,  who,  courageous  as 
he  was,  had  a  dread  of  his  great  servant  till 
he  had  manacled  him.  It  was  something 
to  me,  even  this  once,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Pitt 
The  face  and  figure  and  deportment  of  the 
man  gave  a  precision  to  my  subsequent  con- 
ception of  him  as  one  of  the  realities  of  his- 
tory. The  immobility  of  those  features,  the 
erectness  of  that  form,  told  of  one  bom  to 
command.  The  loftiness  and  breadth  of  the 
forehead  spoke  of  sagacity  and  firmness — 
the  quick  eye,  of  eloquent  promptitude — the 
noae  (I  cannot  pass  over  that  remarkable 
feature,  though  painters  and  sculptors 
failed  to  reproduce  it),  the  nose,  somewhat 
twisted  out  of  the  perpendicular,  made  his 
enemies  say  his  face  was  as  crooked  as  his 
policy.  I  saw  these  characteristics,  or  had 
them  pointed  out  to  me  afterwards.  But 
the  smile,  revealing  the  charm  of  his  inner 
nature~<^  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  in- 
timates, but  it  was  not  for  vulgar  observa-i 
tion." 

The  same  brilliant  pen  sketches  the 
interior  of  the  Windsor  playhouse. 

"  One  side  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  was 
occupied  by  the  Court  The  King  and 
Queen  sat  in  capacious  arm-chairs,  with 
satin  phiybills  spread  before  them.  The 
orchestra,  which  would  hold  half  a  dozen 
fiddlers,  and  the  pit,  where  some  dozen  per- 
sons might  be  closely  packed  on  each  bench, 
separated  the  royal  circle  from  the  genteel 
parties  in  the  opposite  tier  of  boxes.  With 
the  plebeians  in  the  pit  the  Royal  Family 
might  have  shaken  hands ;  and  when  they 
left,  there  was  always  a  scramble  for  the'r 
satin  bills,  which  would  be  afterwards  duly 
framed  and  glazed  as  spoils  of  peace.  As 
the  King  laughed  and  cried,  *Bravo,  Quick  !* 
or  'Bravo,  Suett!" — for  he  had  rejoiced  in 
thehr  well-known  mirth-provoking  faces 
maay  a  time  b«fcwe,— the  pit  and  galleiy 
dapped  an^  roar^in  loyifl  sympathy :  the 


boxes  were  too  genteel  for  such  «motioaal 
feelings.  As  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prin- 
cesses  retired  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  to 
sip  their  coffee,  the  pot  of  Windsor  ale, 
called  Queen^s  ale,  circulated  in  the  gaBery. 
At  eleven  oVlock  the  cnrtain  dropped.^ 

Mr.  Knight  tells  a  capital  stoiy  of 
a  Windsor  magistrate  of  those  days. 

"Late  in  the  evening  an  offoider  wat 
brought  before  one  of  our  mayors,  having 
been  detected  in  stealing  a  smock-frock  from 
a  pawnbroker's  door.  *  Look  in  "Bum's 
Justice,^ '  said  his  worship  to  his  son,  Hook 
in  the  index  for  smock-frock.*  *■  Can't  find 
it,  father.    Not  there.*    *What!   no  law 

agamst  stealmg  smock-frocks  ?    D my 

heart,  young  fellow,  but  you*ve  had  a  lucky 
escape.*** 

There  was  a  yeomanry  corps  com- 
posed of  the  "  best  fellows  "  in  Wind- 
sor. A  pursy  wine-merchant  was  the 
commander,  and  it  happened  on  a 
certain  occasion  that,  not  being  a« 
well  mounted  as  his  men,  as  he  headed 
a  charge,  they  opened  right  and  left, 
leaving  him  in  the  rere,  when  ho 
roared  out  with  a  sublime  indignation 
— "Unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
war,  gentlemen."  Those  were  times 
ot  excitement,  in  comparison  with 
which  our  late  little  invasion-panic 
was  a  mere  ruffle  on  the  snrfaoe. 
The  King  was  accustomed  then  to  in- 
vite the  volunteer  officers  to  the  front 
of  the  castle  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
hear  sacred  music  played,  bat  as  he 
walked  on  the  terrace,  and  as  his 
spirits  rose  with  the  inspiring  strains, 
he  would  interrupt  the  celestial 
melody  with  a  stentorian  call  for 
"Britons,  strike  home,"  when  the 
bandsmen  of  course  instantly  obeyed, 
and  tremendousenthusiasm  wasthe  re- 
sult The  Royal  Family  went  annually 
to  Weymouth,  performing  the Jonmey 
of  a  hundred  miles  very  differently 
from  a  flight  by  "express."  The 
King,  as  they  stopped  to  change 
horses,  stepped  forth,  and  ioke<i  with 
mine  host,  and  acknowledged  the 
huzzas  of  the  villagers  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance.  No  railway  direc- 
tors then  obtruded  themselves  with 
fulsome  and  ungramraatical  addresses. 

Among  Mr.  Knight's  first  efforts  n 
a  literary  direction  was  his  succ^sfnl 
attempt  to  "restore"  the  defective 
portions  of  an  imperfect  copy  of 
Shakspeare— the  first  folio— with 
which  he  had  been  presented  Tbt 
occurr^ce  is  a  proof  that  at  a  v«i/ 
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early  age  he  had  that  habit  of  in- 
dustry by  which  he  has  since  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  so  much : — 

^  Sadly  defective  it  was  in  many  places. 
I  devised  a  plan  for  making  the  rare  vol- 
mne  perfect.  The  fac-simile  edition,  then 
recently  published,  was  procured.  Amongst 
the  oldest  fouuts  of  type  in  our  printing- 
office  was  one  which  exactly  resembled  that 
of  the  folio  of  1623.  We  had  abundant 
fly-leaves  of  seventeenth-century  books 
which  matched  the  paper  on  which  this 
edition  was  printed.  1  set  myself  the  task 
of  composing  evety  page  that  was  wholly 
wanting,  or  was  torn  and  sullied.  When 
the  book  was  handsomely  bound  I  was  in 
raptures  at  my  handiwork.  1  was  to  have 
the  copy  for  myself ;  but  one  of  the  Eton 
private  tutors,  to  whom  my  father  showed 
the  volume,  and  explained  how  it  had  been 
completed,  offered  a  tempting  price  for  it, 
and  my  treasure  passed  from  me.  Some 
real  value  remained.  The  process  of  settmg 
up  the  types  led  me  to  understand  the  es- 
sential differences  of  the  early  text,  as  com- 
pared with  modem  editions  with  which  I 
was  familiar,  especially  those  which  had  been 
maimed  and  deformed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  stage.  What  would  I  not  now  give, 
could  I  obtain  this  testimonial  that  I  had 
not  been  altogether  uselessly  employed  in 
the  morning  of  my  life,  before  a  definite 
purpose  for  the  future  had  given  energy 
and  consistency  to  my  pursuits ! " 

On  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Amelia,  the  task  was  imposed  upon 
our  author  of  making  a  catalogue  of 
her  librarvj  and  there  he  found  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  her  prayer-book  a  touch- 
ing prayer,  which  he  considers  it 
"  not  now  a  violation  of  confidence  to 
print"  :— 

"Gracious  God,  support  thy  unworthy 
servant  in  this  time  of  trial.  Let  not  the 
least  murmur  escape  my  lips,  nor  any  sen- 
timent but  of  the  deepest  resignation  enter 
D»y  heart ;  let  mc  make  the  use  Thou  in- 
tendest  of  that  affliction  Thou  hast  laid 
upon  me.  It  has  convinced  me  of  the  vanity 
And  emptiness  of  aU  things  here;  let  it 
<hraw  me  to  Thee  as  my  support,  and  fill 
n^y  heart  with  pious  trust  in  Thee,  and  in 
the  blessings  of  a  redeeming  Saviour,  as 
the  only  consolations  of  a  state  of  trial. 
Amen." 

The  King  never  recovered  the  death 
of  the  Pnncess.  About  six  months 
after,  in  April  1811,  he  seemed  to 
rally,  and  Windsor  was  astir,  the  re- 
port having  got  abroad  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's i>bysiciau3  would  allow  him  to 
appear  in  public.  His  horse  was  got 
rfewiy.    The  inhabitants  crowded  to 


the  park  and  castle-yard.  "The  vener- 
able man,  blind  but  steady,  was  soon 
in  the  saddle,  as  I  had  often  seen  him 
— a  hobby-groom  at  his  side  with  a 
leading-rein.  He  rode  through  the 
little  park  to  the  great  park.  The 
bells  rang ;  the  troops  fired  Kfea-dt- 
jaie.  The  King  returned  to  the  pa- 
lace within  an  hour  :*'  but  he  never 
went  forth  those  walls  again.  What 
must  have  been  the  monarch's 
thoughtsduringthisgleam  of  returned 
reason  1  Was  he  conscious  of  the 
dismal  mockery  of  that  farewell  pro- 
cession ] 

Soon  after  his  brief  school-days  had 
come  to  a  termination,  Mr.  Knight 
settled  down  to  the  regular  work  of 
ioumalism.  In  this  department  of 
labour,  high  and  varied  qualities  are 
necessary  ;  and  but  few  of  the  many 
men  who  attempt  the  pursuit  are 
found  to  possess  them.  The  author 
of  the  "  Passages  *'  ranks  among  the 
successful.  The  paper  which  he 
started  in  Windsor,  when  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  obtained  considerable 
circulation,  and  made  him  known  in 
Loudon.  A  revolution  has  occurred 
in  newspaper  management  since  that 
time,  and  men  of  maturer  political 
experience,  and  longer  training,  are 
required  for  such  positions  now  ;  but 
Mr.  Knight  entered  upon  his  functions 
as  a  public  instructor  with  a  lofty  idea 
of  their  importance,  and  spared  no 
exertion  necessary  to  their  fulfilment. 
That  habit  of  industry,  acquired  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  which  has 
stood  him  in  such  good  stead  through- 
out his  honourable  career,  enabled 
him  to  give  his  newspaper  a  literary 
position  superior  to  that  of  many  ot 
its  contemporaries.  Essays  on  social 
topics  of  importance,  comprehensively 
conceived,  appeared  in  its  columns  : 
and  it  was  during  the  preparation  of 
one  of  these  compositions  that  Mr. 
Knight's  attention  was  first  seriously 
turned  to  the  pestilential  character  of 
the  cheaper  class  of  publications  popu- 
lar at  the  time,  many  of  them  infiael- 
itous,  others  socialistic.  In  order  to 
counteract  their  unhappy  effects,  he 
laboured  even  then  to  create  amonff 
the  working  classes  a  taste  for  sound 
and  profitable  reading.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  horseback  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, picking  up  information  for 
the  "  Windsor  and  Eton  Express"— 
he  seems  to  have  filled  the  positions 
oi  reporter,  manager,  and  editor.  ,^„,i^ 
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once—and  studying  the  condition  of 
the  workpeople.  For  their  benefit 
the  **  Plain  Englishman  "  was  started. 
After  a  probation  that  must  have 
seemed  tedious  to  a  man  so  actiye  in 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  real  in- 
terest he  took  in  his  work,  he  was 
cidled  to  London  to  conduct  a  weekly 
paper.  Soon  after  "The  Etonian 
came  into  existence,  and  along  with 
it  his  friendship  be^nwith  Macaulay, 
Praed,  and  the  bnlliant  set  of  Cam- 
bridge students,  who  subsequently 
wrote  the  principal  part  of  Knighfs 
Quarterly.  Of  these  distinguished 
men  his  recollections  are  fresh  and 
pleasing,  especially  of  Praed,  of  whose 
genius  Mr.  Knight  is  a  sincere  ad- 
miier.  In  1 823  he  established  himself 
in  Pall  Midi,  East,  as  a  publisher. 
His  connexion  with  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
dates  from  1827.  His  works  then 
appeared  in  rapid  succession,  each  a 
greater  success  than  the  former — all 
edited  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
brought  out  with  elegance.  Into  the 
latter  chaptei*s  of  the  yolume  in  our 
hands,  howeyer,  we  cannot  particu- 
larly enter  now,  but  the  reader  will 
find  there  the  record  of  the  Cheap 
Standard  Literature  of  England — a 
product  of  which  the  nation  has  reason 
to  be  proud.  From  that  feeling  of  pride, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  tne  name 
of  Charles  Knight  is  inseparable.    A 


large  share  of  the  praise  of  the  resalt 
is  undoubtedly  his.  His  charming 
pen  has  made  our  history  popular; 
his  Cyclopaedia  and  his  Shakspeare 
are  destined  to  liye  and  influence  the 
national  mind  after  more  pretentions 
works  of  the  same  class  are  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Knight  has  had  many 
ardent  and  successful  fellow-workmen 
and  followers  in  the  same  career— the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  Mr.  Cassell,  aiKl 
manjr  more.  We  think  it  scarcely 
possible  to  rate  too  highly  the  serrice 
rendered  to  the  communiihr  by  these 
enterprising  persons.  They  have 
taught  tens  of  thousands  of  working 
men  to  prefer  their  firesides  to  places 
of  vicious  indulgence,  and  given  to 
their  minds  a  stimulus,  the  elects  of 
which  haye  been  manifested,  not  only 
in  substantial  improvement  of  the 
fortunes  of  indiyiduals,  but  in  the 
growth  of  inyentiye  power  and  prac- 
tical skill  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. Literature  as  a  profession, 
too,  owes  much  to  this  class  of  pub- 
lishers. To  their  efforts  the  mnl 
tiplication  of  intelligent  readers  n 
principally  referable,  and  the  increase 
of  these  has  provided  the  best  sort  of 
fostering  for  genius.  But  we  must 
here  close  Mr.  Knight's  delightful 
book,  with  the  simple  further  remaric, 
that  we  anticipate  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure in  the  reading  of  the  set^od 
promised  to  be  furnished  in  duetima 


EARLIER  TYPE  OF  THE  SENSATIONAL  NOVEL. 


BsuEViNO  that  the  course  of  the  sen- 
sational novel  has  passed  the  cul- 
minating point,  and  bestowing  our 
most  hearty  wishes  for  its  termination, 
we  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  connected  notice  of  a  story  of  the 
class,  constructed  before  anyone  had 
thought  of  finding  a  generic  name 
for  such  productions. 

The  mere  sensational  novel,  which 
we  would  gladly  see  deyoted  to  the 
waters  of  the  infernal  Lethe,  lays 
no  claim  to  truthful  delineation  of 
character,  to  moral  teaching,  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  outward  and  inward 
manifestations  of  nature,  nor  pleas- 
ing social  pictures,  nor  eenial  gushes 
of  humour,  nor  healthy  exercises 
of  thought  Its  sole  merit  consists 
in  keeping  the  mind  in  painful  sus- 


pense, exciting  sensations  of  horror, 
or  terror  at  least,  and  surrounding 
vice  with  a  lurid  splendour.  The 
novel  that  excites  a  lively  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  its  good  characters, 
even  though  united  with  the  excite- 
ment of  suspense  and  mystery,  is  not 
the  thing  against  which  we  protest, 
if  it  possessed  the  desirable  qualities 
we  have  named. 

We  talk  of  the  article  in  question 
as  if  it  were  a  variety  in  the  domain 
of  fiction  altogether  new  ;  yet  it  has 
existed  in  a  more  or  less  developed 
shape  since  the  first  romance  was 
written.  The  "Golden  Ass"  of  Lu- 
cius Apuleius,  one  of  the  earliest 
tales  we  can  call  to  mind,  is  sensa- 
tional in  parts.  If  the  play  of 
"  Kipg  Edipus"  is  not  a  veiy  r — 
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tional  drama,  we  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  **The  Mort 
d' Arthur'*  in  part^  a  greater  portion 
of  the  "Nibelungen  Lied,"  several 
plays  of  the  earliest  English  drama- 
tists, and  Titus  Andronicus,  be  the 
author  who  he  may,  are  clearly  of 
the  same  order.  Our  great  old  Chau- 
cer thought  little  of  making  his  read- 
ers' nerves  tingle  now  and  then,  and 
their  flesh  to  creep. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  were, 
oddly  enough  nearly  exempt  from 
censure  in  this  particular;  tne  Scu- 
deri  and  D'ljrf^  romances  entirely  so. 
Noveb  of  intrigue  or  of  unconnected 
adventure  prevailed  from  the  days  of 
William  ami  Mary  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Eadcliife  romances,  and  when 
the  mild  terrors  of  these  and  their 
imitations  began  to  lose  their  power, 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  bv  infusing 
a  spice  of  horror  mixed  with  very  de- 
cided immorality  into  his  precious 
productions,  continued  the  evil  work 
of  vitiating  public  taste.  At  last  the 
combined  efforts  of  Miss  Edgworth, 
Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter,  the 
Misses  Lee,  Miss  Austen,  and  the 
great  wizard.  Sir  Walter,  cleared  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  except  where 
the  genius  of  poor  Maturin  eudca- 
voiired  to  keep  the  baleful  vapour 
suspended.  He  came  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  do  much  harm,  and  for  ten 
yeara,  commencing  about  1819,  the 
novels  published  were  distinj^uished 
by  little  either  of  good  or  evil.  Sir 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  then  began 
to  introduce  the  spasmodic  and  mor- 
bid elements  into  his  philosophical  (?) 
stories, and  even  "The Keepsake"  was 
seldom  without  a  tale  of  a  pretty 
pearly  disgusting  character.  A  charm- 
ing heroine  in  one  of  these  tales  is 
the  object  of  the  hero's  passion,  but 
he  is  cured  of  his  love,  and  nearly 
deprived  of  life  by  a  strange  disco- 
very made  by  his  being  present  where 
he  ought  not  He  had  never  seen 
the  left  hand  nor  wrist  of  his  lady- 
love, but  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
he  beheld  a  hissing  serpent  where 
arm  and  hand  ought  anatomically  to 
have  been  found.  The  unfortunate 
woman,  it  turns  out,  was  obliged  to 
find  human  food  for  this  demon,  and 
the  horrified  lover  hears  her  vainly 
lw«eeching  it  to  spare  her  betrothed 
(himself),  when  she  would  become 
nis  wife.  There  are  few  of  poor 
Banim's   stories   in  which    an    un- 


healthy morbid  thread  may  not  be 
found  pervading  the  texture.  The 
earlier  phase  of  the  school  abounds 
with  supernatural  distortion. 

By  way  of  variety,  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  person  is  permitted  to  ani- 
mate the  body  of  a  new-born  infant, 
and  when  the  man  or  woman  arrives 
at  the  age  of  reason  he  or  she  becomes 
conscious  of  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence. The  new  relations  with  the  ac- 
quaintances of  a  past  life  are  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  In  one  case  an 
unfortunate  father  and  mother  are 
convinced  that  their  little  daughter 
is  animated  by  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  her  sister,  long  since  dead.  Mr. 
Boaden  of  theatrical  memory  wa«t(  d 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  constructing 
stories  tainted  with  diseased  extra- 
vagances of  this  kind.  Ainsworth's 
early  romances  are  other  bad  cases  in 
point,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Notre  Dame  romance  made  matters 
still  worse  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Before  the  present 
undesirable  revival  we  enjoyed  a 
quiet  interval  of  about  fifteen* years. 
We  look  out  for  clearer  weather  after 
a  little ;  but  so  sure  as  the  use  of 
pens  and  paper  continues  to  bo 
taught,  so  sure  are  our  children  to 
see  a  new  race  of  "  Rookwoods"  and 
"  Lady  Audleys"  introducing  them- 
selves into  the  re-unions  of  future 
"Waverleys"  and  "Rose  Bradwar- 
dines"  and  "Emmas"  and  "Mr. 
Knightleys,"  and  pushing  them  from 
their  stools.  They  will,  in  turn,  be 
thrown  over  and  flung  out  of  doors, 
but  not  till  they  have  accomplished 
their  share  of  mischief 

Something  of  the  relation  which  a 
river,  sometimes  visible,  and  at  other 
times  prosecuting  its  course  through 
underground  channels,  bears  to  a 
noble  stream,  never  sinking  below 
the  surface  till  it .  reaches  the  sea, 
does  the  English  tale  of  excitement 
present  toward  its  Grallic  counter- 
part We  purpose  producing  a  sheaf 
from  among  the  perennial  and  never- 
failing  crop  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
regular  consumers  of  the  three- volume 
novel,  who  can  read  French. 

The  story  now  to  be  introduced,  is 
written  by  Marie  Aycard,  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  Christian  name,  we 
guess  to  be  no  more  a  woman  than 
Amed^  Aycard,  author  of  several 
popular  noVels.    We  have  seen  no 
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other  novel  with  the  same  name  upon 
the  title  except  "La  Logique  des 
Passions/'  a  work  of  smaller  compass, 
but  equally  talented. 

M.  de  Bussiere  was  (we  throw  our 
sketch  into  the  past  tense)  a  rich  pro- 
prietor, with  a  hotel  in  the  city,  and  a 
country-house  between  Saint  Mande 
and  Charentoii.  His  solitude  was 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  his  richly 
dowered  ward,  Juliette  de  Pontis,  a 
young  lady  as  beautiful  as  Venus,  and 
as  queenly  and  imperious  as  Juno. 
Mme.  de  linant,  his  widowed  sister, 
was  blessed  with  a  handsome  ana 
accomplished  son,  Anatole,  full  of 
love  for  Juliette,  and  of  ambition  to 
l>e  prefect  of  a  department  under  Napo- 
leon the  First.  At  present  he  is  only 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  His 
love  was  reciprocated ;  and  so  at 
proper  time  brother  and  sister  con- 
cluded the  match  in  the  French  mode, 
not  troubling  themselves  much  to 
ascertjiin  whether  the  young  people 
loved  each  other  sufficiently  to  risk 
matrimony.  It  may  be  said  here, 
that  the  bachelor  brother  was  rather 
careless  in  religious  matters,  and  the 
widow  a  devotee,  with '  a  foible  for 
omens.  She  had  almost  broken  off 
the  match,  because,  just  as  the  last 
words  were  spoken  between  her 
brother  and  herself,  a  spider,  that 
bad  been  executing  some  vibrations 
from  the  ceiling,  swung  himself  on 
to  her  silk  gown.    Just  then — 

.  ^*  Anatole  entered,  his  cheeks  flnahed  and 
his  cxuvat  in  his  hand.  He  was  as  hand- 
pome  as  Antinous ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
joy  and  health.  His  frame,  supple  and  weU- 
formed,  had  that  easy  grace  which  college 
Kynmastics  confer,  and  which  is  perfected 
by  association  with  refined  society.  He 
respectfully  saluted  his  mother,  shook  his 
•ncle*s  hand,  and  then  placed  himself  be- 
fore the  glass  to  adjust  his  neck-tie." 

Uncle  and  nephew  soon  came  to  an 
understanding,  and  Madame  went 
(Nit  into  the  park  to  sound  Juliette  on 
the  affair.  She  saw  her  talking  to 
Mens.  Ernest  de  Meyran  and  Charlotte 
his  sister  under  a  large  tree  ;  and,  as 
frequently  occurs  in  French  fiction, 
she  placed  herself  behind  the  thick 
trunk,  to  ascertain  whether  the  young 
lady  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
young  gentleman  in  company.  Mile. 
Charlotte  was  enlarging  on  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  her  cousin, 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  watching 


the  effect  of  herbrilliaDtexpectatioiis 
on  Juliette ;  but  she  abatea  her  self- 
complacency  not  a  little  by  the  cnsa- 
ing  little  speech,  which  will  give  the 
reader  some  insight  into  her  chanc- 
ter. 

"  *  A  captain  I'  cried  the  with  diMaln. 
*  If  I  ever  wed  an  officer,  he  must  be  a  f^ioe- 
ral,  or  at  least  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war. 
The  general  is  a  kuig  in  the  camp — the 
captain  in  his  ship,  and  the  wife  of  one  at 
the  other  a  queen.  Captain,  indeed !  Why, 
Charlotte,  you  must  make  your  court  to  the 
colonel's  wife!  For  my  part,  I  would 
hardly  submit  to  be  lady  of  honour  to  the 
empress.'  *  She  is  as  proud  as  I  suspected,* 
thought  Mme.  de  Linant.  *■  But  this,^  con- 
tinued Juliette,  *  I  should  prefer  to  the  other : 
— a  young,  handsome  husband,  whom  I 
loved,  and  who  neither  depended  on  colonel 
nor  emperor,  and  with  whom  I  could  fire 
in  a  fine  old  chateau,  surrounded  by  my 
farmers,  ray  vine-dressers,  and  my  hay- 
makers, and  where  I  should  have  abmui- 
ance  of  poultry  and  rabbits.** 

Mme.  de  Linant  took  her  apart 
and  found,  by  a  little  finesse,  that  she 
returned  Anatole*s  love  witli  a  pas- 
sion no  less  ardent  and  sincere.  So 
the  young  people  are  left  to  explain 
themselves,  and 

*'  Anatole  was  forced  to  a  sadden  explana- 
tion. *  Juliette,'  said  he,  extending  hb 
hand,  '  tell  me  frankly  whether  1  may  ptsi 
my  life  by  your  side,  or  look  on  you  to-daj 
for  the  last  time.*  *■  A  violent  idtemative,' 
answered  she.  *  Must  we  hate,  if  we  hap- 
pen not  to  love  ?  However,*  added  sJfcC, 
fixing  her  Urge  eyes  on  Anatole,  *  perhaps, 
you  are  right.  So  let  us  love  each  other 
to  the  end.  T  have  made  the  promise  to 
your  mother.*  ...  *  Ah,  Juliette,  what 
a  happy  moment  I  How  gladly  shall  we 
recall  this  day  !  I  vow  to  1^  ever  the  meat 
submissive  and  most  devoted  husband.* 
*As  devoted  as  yon  will,  Anatole,  but  I 
require  not  submission.  What  I  particularly 
desire  is  confidence.  Be  confiding  and  frank ; 
that  wiU  be  sufficient.  Love  is  not  love 
without  confidence.*  *  Fear  nothing:  you 
shall  penetrate  every  fold  of  my  heart. 
Should  I  ever  possess  a  secret,  it  shaU  be 
no  secret  from  you— you  shaU  be  my  wmfi- 
dant.*  *Have  you  no  secret  at  this  mo- 
ment ?*  *  I  had  one  this  morning,  but  it  is 
no  secret  now,  to  you  at  least.'  ** 

Juliette  was  not  a  Griselda,  and 
she  dreaded  being  sousrht  on  account 
of  her  riches.  She,  and  her  betrothc'd, 
and  Ernest,  and  Charlotte  de  Meyran, 
were,  shortly  after  this,  taking  an  air- 
ing in  the  park.  Charlotte  was  a 
young  and  blooming  Hebe»  with  soft, 
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languishing  eyes,  and  the  unfortunate 
idea  passed  through  Juliette's  mind 
-—"If  this  girl  h^  some  thousands 
more  for  her  dowry,  perhaps  Anatole 
would  prefer  her  to  me."  Now,  Char- 
lotte was  a  selfish,  unprincipled  young 
lady,  with  the  very  least  objection  in 
the  world  to  seduce  the  bridegroom 
from  his  allegiance.  And  by  the 
merest  chance  Anatole's  hand  and 
hers  touched  for  a  moment,  and  she 
at  once  withdrew  hers,  and  her  cheeks 
became  like  two  cherries.  Anatole 
was  scarcely  aware  of  the  accident, 
but  Juliette's  eyes  were  those  of  a 
lynjc.  The  two  gentlemen  were  dis- 
cussing game,  when 

"  Charlotte  languidly  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
my  ether-fla9on,  my  ether-fla^on  ! — I  feel  s* 
faint !'  She  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket, 
bat  prompt  as  lightning  Juliette  laid  her 
band  on  Charlotte*s  to  prevent  her  taking 
it  out.  *  Ether !'  said  she,  *  have  you  ether 
about  you  ?  Now,  I  know  why  I  have  been 
suffering  ever  since  I  got  into  this  carriage 
— since  this  morning — indeed,  ever  since  you 
came,  Mademoiselle.  Ether  almost  kills 
me.*  '  Eh !  what  has  happened  ?'  cried  Ana- 
tole, much  dismayed  by  tlie  unusually  spi- 
rited dialogue  and  gestures.  '  Are  you  ill, 
Mile.  Charlotte?* 

"  If  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  had  cast  his 
eyes  on  Juliette  he- might  have  asked  her  the 
same  question.  3111e.  de  Pontis's  lips  had 
become  livid;  drops  of  moisture  trickled 
I  down  her  forehead.  One  of  her  hands  held 
Charlotte's  arm  as  in  a  vice,  the  other  was 
Seized  with  an  involuntary  trembling.  *  Do 
not  take  out  your  hand,  Mademoiselle  ;  let 
me  not  see  this  odious  fla9on.  I  shall  die 
if  you  do.'  *  I  do  not  understand  you,  Ju- 
liette,' said  Anatole.  'If  Mademoiselle 
Charlotte  has  need  of  ether,  why  should  you 
prevent  it?*  *Be  silent,  Monsieur,'  said 
Juliette.  *  Attend  to  your  o>vn  affairs.  I 
tell  you  that  ether  would  kill  me.'  *  But, 
niy  dear  Juliette,  that  ether  is  a  most  pow- 
ciHul  an ti- spasmodic,  and  calms  instead  of 
irritating ; — you  need  it  yourself.' 

*'  These  words  appeared  to  Juliette  a  bitter 
sarcasm.  She  fancied  that  Anatole  was 
exercising  his  raillery  on  the  anger  to  which 
she  had  abandoned  herself,  and  he  could 
perceive  a  bitter  smile  pass  over  her  lips. 
Meanwhile  Mile.  Charlotte,  dismayed  by 
this  violence  of  which  she  alone  rightly  sus- 
pected the  cause,  leaned  her  head  against 
the  comer  of  the  barouche,  half  closed  her 
eyes,  and  uttered  little  plaintive  sighs.  M. 
Anatole,  who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
<Jf  the  growing  hatred  that  had  sprung  up 
between  the  two  young  ladies,  and  supposed 
|n  all  good  faith  that  ether  might  calm  theur 
irritated  nerves,  sought  to  disengage  Juli- 
ette's hand. 
"•What!'  cried  she,   with  indignation. 


♦  Wm  you  proceed  to  YiAletic^?  TCUl  y«d 
take  the  liberty  of  laying  hinads  on  mer  hL 
Ernest,  i  hope  that  you  will  not  permit  it.* 
H.  Meyran,  who  till  then  had  not  Interfered, 
declared,  with  much  dignity,  that  he  was 
entirely  at  her  service.  *  But,  Juliette,'  said 
Anatole,  *Mlle.  Charlotte,  you  see,  is  in 
danger  of  swooning.  Ether,  1  assure  you, 
will  do  no  harm,  but  the  contrary.  If  it 
were  musk,  indeed !'  *  Picard,'  cried  Juli- 
ette to  the  coachman,  '  Stop.  Open  the 
door ;  I  must  get  out ;  I  will  return  to  the 
house  on  foot.*  But  the  sky,  gradaaUy 
lowering  since  the  morning,  was  bow  send- 
ing down  torrents  of  rain,  and  Picard,  lend- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  his  young  mistress,  turned 
his  steeds  and  sped  home.  Juliette  was 
trembling  with  rage. 

*'  M.  Ernest  then  took  up  his  parable  and 
said,  very  calmly  and  politely,  to  his  sister, 
'  Charlotte,  it  is  not  the  question  whether 
ether  is  injurious  or  not  MUe.  de  Pontia 
dislikes  it ;  so  take  the  bottle  and  fling  it 
out.*  *But,  brother!'  *But,  sister,  you 
are  not  iU ;  or  if  you  were,  it  is  passed ;  do 
what  1  say.'  'That  is  to  say,*  rejoined 
Anatole,  warmly,  *you  are  ill;  throw  the 
remedy  out  at  the  window.'  *  Permit  me, 
sir,'  replied  Ernest,  with  ceremonious  po. 
liteness,  *to  point  out  her  duty  to  my 
sister.* 

*'  Juliette  had  loosed  her  hold  on  Char- 
lotte>  and  placed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
nose  to  preserve  herself  from  the  dangerous 
exhalation.  Mile.  Charlotte  gave  way. 
She  fumbled  in  her  pocket,  pulled  out  her 
handkerchief,  then  a  little  note-book  iu 
Russia  leather,  then  a  pincushion  fully 
furnished,  then  a  confectionery-box  full  of 
gum-lozenges,  then  nothing  at  all,  then  she 
turned  her  pocket  inside  out.  'Ah,  my 
goodness !'  cried  she,  *  I  have  left  my  flafoii 
in  Paris.  Now  I  recollect,  I  locked  it  in  my 
work-box  yesterday  evening.' 

"  Juliette's  countenance  passed  from  white 
to  red,  her  ears  grew  purple,  her  telhples 
throbbed,  something  fiery  hot  seefned  to 
have  seized  her  heart  She  resembled  ft 
beautiful  tigress  who  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 
Anatole,  feeling  himself  somewhat  hurt,  did 
not  show  much  forbearance.  When  he  saw 
there  was  not  the  slightest  atom  of  elhte 
about  Charlotte  or  in  the  carriage  he  burtt 
out  a-laughmg,  and  cried,  *  Ah,  ether  kiUl 
me! — ether  kills  me!  Juliette,  your  imar- 
gfnation  is  too  lively,  and  reaOy  you  owo 
an  apology  to  MUe.  Charlotte ;  you  have 
bruised  her  arm.'  *I  shall  trouble  you  to 
present  my  excuses ;  they  will  be  the  Uoiu 
welcome  for  coming  from  your  mouth.' 

"  They  had  reached  home.  Picard  opened 
the  carriage  door.  Juliette  sprang  out  on 
the  lower  step,  and,  before  disappearing  in 
the  vestibule,  she  darted  a  glance  at  Ana- 
tole so  full  of  hate  and  derision  that  he  felt 
in  a  moment  all  the  love  in  his  heart  re- 
placed by  the  very  contrary  paasion.  *I 
have  never  met  contempt  from  any  one,' 
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thoo^t  he,  ♦  yet  this  girt  despises  me.  She 
has  humbled  me  before  H.  Meyran  and 
his  sister.  She  owes  me  a  reparation,  and  I 
can  wait  for  it.*  Consulting  his  resent- 
ment alone,  he  quitted  the  Bnasiere  Folly, 
walked  to  Saint  Mande,  and  took  a  cab  to 
Paris."* 

As  ill-fortune  would  have  it,  an- 
other suitor  paid  a  vifiit  to  the  Bussiere 
Follv  at  the  same  time,  namely,  M. 
Norbert,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards, 
a  fine  personable  di*agoon,  but  with 
little  pretension  to  mental  qualifica- 
tions. Juliette,  intent  on  her  wron^rs, 
agreed  to  become  Mme.  Norbert  with- 
out hesitation.  She  suspected  him  to 
be  a  maumis  snj^t  and  faithless  in  his 
attachments ;  but  she  soon  discovered, 
by  woman'ti  ready  penetration,  that 
h§  was  not  possessed  of  much  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  while  she  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  her  own  de- 
termined will. 

Norbert  was  not  much  better  nor 
worse  than  other  oflScers  under  Na- 
poleon I.  So  he  considered  it  an  in- 
dispensable matter  to  have  Mile. 
Olympia,  of  the  corj^ts-de-baliet,  under 
his  serene  protection.  She  heard  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  and  while 
he  and  his  brother  officers  were  dis- 
cussing the  approaching  change  in  his 
life,  and  what  the  dancer  would  think 
of  it,  a  servant  announced  Mile. 
Olympia. 

"  *  When  people  speak  of  a  wolf,'  said  a 
witty  cuirassier,  *they  aie  sure  to  see  his 
taiL^  Mile.  Olympia  entered  with  a  smile 
on  her  lips.  She  w»s  a  charming  little 
body,  light  as  a  sylph,  all  grace,  and  her 
countenance  boasted  three  dunples,  and  eyes 
sparkling  like  carbuncles.  She  said  she 
bad  come  from  rehearsal,  and  merely  fol- 
lowed M.  Norbert's  boy  as  he  was  fetching 
an  omelette  that  perfumed  the  whole  Rue 
Castiglione.  She  would  haye  followed  that 
omelette  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides, 
her  success  that  morning  had  thrown  her  into 
transports.  M.  Gardel  praised  her  revolutions 
and  her  pirouettes,  and  now  she  was  dying 
of  hunger.  H.  Norbert  seeing  no  trace  of 
displeasure  on  her  features,  took  courage, 
and  gallantly  invited  her  to  try  the 
omelette  that  smeUed  so  charmingly.  Mile. 
Olympia  would  like  some  oysters  ;*  she  then 
tried  game;  then  a  piece  of  rciast  duck; 
she  had  a  weakness  on  the  subject  of  cham- 
pagne. It  was  the  town  rat  in  the  fable 
devouring  the  remains  of  Ortolans  on  the 


Turkey  carpet.  It  was  iacredibk  that  to 
much  food  could  be  stowed  away  in  so  ssisll 
a  lK)dy.  When  she  had  overonme  the 
mighty  mass  of  eaUbles,  she  amused  hei^ 
self  nipping  a  Savoy  cake. 

**  *  Ah,  my  handsome  Norbert !'  she  coro- 
menced,  *ape  you  going  to  be  nwrrtdy 
Branchu  told  it  to  Vestris,  Veatri*  told  it  to 
Clotnde,  and  Clotilde  told  it  to  little  Marie, 
who  told  it  to  me  at  rehearsaL'  *  That's 
the  way  they  keep  secrets  at  the  opera,* 
said  a  cuirassier.  '  We  are  people  of  honour 
at  the  opera,'  said  Oljrmpia,  rather  proudly. 
The  two  cuirassiers,  who  had  more  faith  in 
the  honour  of  the  Imperial  Guard  than  that 
of  the  opera,  burst  out  into  a  rather  nncivH 
laugh.  *  The  beginning  of  the  battle,*  mut- 
tered the  Captain  between  his  teeth. 

**But  Mademoiselle  was  not  in  a  fight- 
in?  humour.  Her  limbs  were  fati^ied. 
and  she  had  eaten  heartily.  She  was  de- 
term'ued  to  employ  mild  measures — ntttber 
CTies,  nor  tears,  nor  reproaches,  nor  explo- 
sions— nothing,  in  fact,  of  what  might  r^ 
mind  you  of  the  ladies  of  that  estabh^unent 
where  fish  is  sold.  Those  means  would  not 
suit  one  who  belonged  to  the  baUet,  and 
might  one  day  become  the  leader.  *  Norbert,' 
said  she,  *  if  you  have  not  seen  Mademoiselle 
Juliette  this  morning  do  not  delay  your 
visit ;  she  has  received  a  packet  which  con- 
cerns you.'  'A  packet  concerning  me! 
what  have  you  done,  wretch  ?'  *  Very  lit- 
tle. Somebotly  went  to  Father  Giiard,  tl» 
letter-writer  of  the  Rue  des  Frondeurs— he 
is  secretary  to  all  the  corps-de-ballet— and 
dictated  a  little  bit  of  bioOTaphy  to  him ; 
that's  all.'  ^^ 

"At  these  words  Beau  Norbert  grew 
scarlet  with  rage.  He  was  rou^h  with  tie 
ladies  of  Olympia's  class,  though  he  would 
Uvish  diannonds  on  them  He  rose  from 
table,  and  walked  across  the  room  for  his 
riding  whip ;  but  the  two  cuirassierB  got 
up  to  prevent  the  chastisement,  and  the 
Captain  took  Mademoiselle  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  dauHuae  feeling  that  she  was 
in  no  danger  with  three  warriors  for  life- 
guards, continued  biting  her  Savoy>cake, 
and  sipping  her  champagne  with  perfect 
Mtiff  froid,'* 

The  result  m^  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  Captain  Volski,  a  much  poorer 
man  than  Lieutenant  Norbert,  thouch 
his  superior  officer,  saw  Mademoisefie 
home  m  safety,  and  Juliette  gave  the 
trembling  Norbert  the  pestilent  note 
unread,  as  it  hapi)ened  to  be  anony- 
mous—so she  affirmed  at  least 

"  *  Ah  ha!'  said  the  joycus  Lieutenant  to 
himself.      'Now,   Mademoiselle  Olj-mpia; 


•  Portions  of  this  extract  will  jar  on  our  long-estabDshed  noUons  of  French  poUteneas. 
^XlJn.     ^'^^    ^^•''  «>ine  asperities,  but  feltita^duty  togive^^n^^ 
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go  write  anonymoan  lettirs  and  compose 
biogniphies.  We  are  atiove  these  little 
affairs  of  the  couI!&}e3.  Ah,  my  sylphide, 
yoQ  have  tasted  my  cliampagiie  for  the 
last  time — ^j'ou  have  swallowed  your  last 
omelette  with  me*" 

M.  Anatole  was  so  possessed  with 
rage  against  his  betrothed,  that  he 
was  completely  reconciled  to  her  mar- 
riage with  the  bold  dragoon,  who,  he 
hoped,  would  make  her  life  uncom- 
fortable. 

"  She  is  rich,"  said  he,  "  and  must  have 
slaves :  all  the  world  must  bow  before  her. 
Heaven  bless  that  flagon  of  ether,  that 
sadden  faintness  felt  by  the  amiable 
Chaiiotte,  even  that  storm  that  permitted 
Mile,  de  Pontis  to  reveal  her  frightful 
character.  If  looks  could  inflict  death, 
where  should  we  b?  alt  at  this  moment? 
Oh,  ay  I  M.  Ernest  niu:>t  be  excepted.  In 
abandoning  his  sister,  he  found  favour  with 
this  fury.  Oh,  for  the  proconsulate  of  Asia! 
(let  the  resder  keep  in  mind  the  ambition 
of  the  speaker.)  I  would  not  unite  my  des- 
tiny with  that  of  Mademoiselle  Juliette. 
She  would  make  me  purchase  her  riches 
too  dear.  She  dreads  ether — ether  kills 
her !  Be  it  so !  But  tell  me  how  a  fla9on 
of  ether,  left  behind  in  Paris,  could  do  her 
any  harm  in  the  wood  of  Yincennes?  As 
much  as  to  say,  I  have  tilled  lands,  I  have 
meadows,  I  have  woods,  I  own  hotels  in 
Paris,  my  yearly  revenues  are  immense. 
'  Bear  with  my  caprices ;  I  am  so  high  above 
you!    Not  I,  indeed,  Madame!'* 

Anatole,  Madame  de  Linant  Char- 
lotte, and  Olympia  attended  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roch.  Olympia  placed  herself  in  the 
way  by  whicn  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom left  the  altar;  and  Norbert 
was  so  vexed  by  the  insolent  glances 
she  bestowed  on  him,  that  he  con- 
trived to  overturn  a  chair  as  he  pass- 
ed her,  and  hurt  her  leg.  She  cried 
out,  and  the  circumstance  did  not 
escape  the  attentive  eyes  and  ears 
of  Juliette.  It  came  to  the  turn 
of  Captain  Yolski  again  to  conduct 
Olympia  home. 

"  There  was  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  church,  caused  by  the  noise  of  the  fall 
and  the  cry.  They  asked  on  every  side, 
*What  is  the  matter?*  and  got  for  answer, 
^  A  IK  Oman  who  has  fainted;*  and  a  fish- 
^e  volunteered  this  information,  *  It*s  a 
woman  I  know,  that  lost  father  and  mother. 
See,  she  is  in  mourning  (Olympia  had  put 
oa  black  for  the  occasion).  That  hand- 
tome  officer  gave  her  a  promise  of  marriage, 
uid  there  he  is  now,  married  to  another. 
Nothing  more  common.*  *  All  these  pro- 
^Ms  of  marriage,*   said   a    lady   of    the 


Halle  (fish-market),  *  ought  to  be  on 
stamped  paper,  and  made  payable  like  pro. 
niissory- notes.  Oh,  my!  if  a  man  played 
me  such  a  trick,  these  five  fingers  would  be 
his  end.  Ah!  now  they  are  taking  her 
away  to  the  wntch-house.  That*s  the  way 
they  always  treat  poor  per>ple.'" 

The  fish  lady's  wrath  was  excited 
by  the  ri rcumstance of  Captain  Volski 
assisting  Olympia  out  of  the  church. 
M.  Mad  let,  the  physician  to  the 
opera,  paid  her  a  visit  at  her  lodg- 
ings, and  pronounced  her  unable  to 
resume  her  duties  for  some  days. 

'*  Mr.  Maillet  was  a  man  of  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  had  preserved  the 
habits  and  appearance  of  a  young  man,  and 
fluttered  about  the  couli;*ses  of  the  opera  as 
ll;clit  as  Zephyr  Paul  hovered  about  the 
nymphs  of  Diana,  or  the  companions  ^f 
Flora.  Always  dressed  with  the  utmost 
care,  he  retained  the  manners  of  the  old 
Court  The  sword  and  laced  hat  excepted, 
he  was  a  genuine  marquis.  His  pockets 
were  always  full  of  pastilles,  jujubes,  gum- 
lozenges,  and  amber-licorice.  Ho  felt  for 
the  ills  of  prima  donnas  and  leading  dan- 
seuses  with  a  charity  truly  angelic;  and 
if  he  was  a  little  rough  with  the  chorus, 
singers  and  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
corps'de-baiiet,  it  was  because  a  singing- 
girl  at  fifty  francs  a  month  could  by  no 
means  possess  a  throat  as  delicate  as  the 
actress  of  20,000  francs,  nor  the  tibia  of  a 
mere  figurante  deserve  the  delicate  atten- 
tion of  that  of  a  sylphide,  who  only  touched 
the  ground  through  complaisance.  How- 
ever, he  was  always  interested  by  a  pretty 
face,  and  frequently  chucked  MUe.  Olympia 
under  the  chin,  and  paid  a  compliment  to 
her  dimples.  .  .  .<  .  His  new  patient 
kept  her  lodgings  in  the  best  order,  had  her 
window -stools  filled  with  flower-pots,  and 
was  strictly  frugal  at  home.  She  was  a 
gourmand  only  when  she  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  the  entertainment,  and  could  swal- 
low without  injury  a  quantity  of  cham- 
pa^e  sufficient  to  make  a  man  unmistak-  . 
ably  tipsy.  Neither  caprices  nor  passions 
could  turn  her  from  the  path  she  had  se- 
lected. Incapable  of  love,  or  other  fantasy, 
she  looked  on  her  lovers  merely  as  people 
destined  to  enrich  her,  or  to  insure  her  suc- 
cess at  the  theatre.'* 

Captain  Yolski,  being  desirous  of 
her  friendship,  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
her  gratitude  by  spoilmg  Lieutenant 
Norbert's  beauty.  Juliette,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  the  dancer—for  she 
had,  at  one  glance  only,  divined  herper- 
verse  nature— obtained  from  her  cousin 
the  war-minister,  without  consulting 
her  husband,  a  conge  for  six  months, 
whi<*h  she  intende<I  to  imss  with  him 
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in  Italy.  But  just  at  the  moment 
Buonaparte  gave  orders  for  an  Inroad 
on  Germany.  The  brave  dragoon  was 
as  pliant  to  his  wife's  will  as  a  kid 
glove ;  but  the  idea  of  taking  his  case 
while  bis  comrades  were  on  active 
duty  so  irritated  him,  that  he  tore  up 
his  writ  of  leave,  and  was  hastening 
to  the  bureau  of  the  war-minister  to 
express  his  determination,  when  he 
was  met  by  Captain  Volskl 

<**  Lieutenant,*  said  he,  ^I  have  just 
learned  that  you  are  deserting  the  colours 
as  we  are  entering  on  the  campaign.  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  wiH  not  allow  it.  Tliere 
shall  be  no  example  of  cowardice  in  the 
company  so  lonjr  as  I  am  at  its  head.  Why 
have  you  asked  leave  of  absence  without 
consulting  me?' 

'*  Norbert  was  not  a  patient  man,  and  Ae 
tone  of  the  Captain  was  not  such  as  a  man 
of  courage  could  brook.  Anger  seized  him ; 
his  cheeks  reddened,  his  eyes  flashed,  he 
ground  his  teeth;  and  shaking  a  riding 
whip  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  he  struck 
the  Captain  a  violent  blow  across  the  face." 

Of  course  a  meeting  was  inevitable. 
Volski  was  the  better  swordsman,  and 
intended  only  to  inflict  a  wound  on 
his  adversary.  His  weapon  was  the 
regulation  sword,  but  Norbert  had 
provided  himself  with  a  blade  of 
Damascus. 

**The  combat  could  not  last  long,  and 
from  the  very  attitudes  of  the  champions, 
Norbert's  second  judged  that  it  woidd  be 
Woody.  It  lasted  long  enough,  however, 
through  Volski's  fear  of  giving  only  a 
slight  wound,  and  then  being  obliged  to 
stop.  The  desire  of  a  complete  victory  be- 
came at  last  so  strong,  that  by  a  dangerous 
manoeuvre  he  laid  bdmself  open,  to  induce 
Norbert  to  quit  his  guard.  In  effect  the 
steel  of  the  latter  took  his  left  shoulder,  and 
laid  it  open  to  the  bone ;  but  hb  own,  by  a 
straight  tlirust,  passed  right  through  the 
breast  of  his  antagonist  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  noise  among  the  boughs  behind 
Volski  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  Nor- 
bert, lowering  his  weapon,  had  stiU  strength 
enough  to  pass  it  through  his  body.  The 
two  swords  being  fixed,  the  nerveless  hands 
let  go  the  hilts,  the  men  reeled  and  fell  life- 
lees  on  the  grass,  slippery  with  their  blood." 

And  this  catastrophe  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  spite  of  a  worthless 
dancer,  and  a  moment's  impatience 
on  the  part  of  Volski.  A  few  words 
quietly  exchanged  with  his  lieutenant 
would  have  rendered  the  meeting  im- 
possible. What  a  hard  service  is 
Kept  in  l^e  devil's  institutions. 


Immediately  after  her  marrisi^  Ju- 
liette had  managed  by  her  influence 
with  her  relative,  the  war  minister,  to 
have  Anatole  removed  from  Paris  to  the 
German  frontier.  On  being  recalled, 
after  the  death  of  Norbert,  he  was 
not  slow  in  returning  evil  for  eviL 
Here  is  the  opinion  he  expressed  of 
her  conduct  among  his  aoqomint- 
ances  :— 

*<  This  is  what  is  to  be  met  in  society.  A 
young  wife  is  possessed  with  a  love  the 
most  violent,  the  most  senseless.  She  re- 
gards nothing,  neither  honour,  virtue,  aor 
duty.  Perish  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  his  caresses 
for  a  day — rather  than  be  prevented  frott 
enjoying  his  society  by  the  lovely  slnires  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples !  And  so  she  would  in- 
dulge her  fantasy  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  two  brave  men.** 

Some  eighteen  months  later,  when 
time  had  softened  in  some  degree  the 
grief  inflicted  on  her  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  when  ^e  mutual 
feelings  of  herself  and  Anati^e  were 
even  more  embittered  than  at  first, 
she  prevented  his  marriage  with  the 
soft- mannered  b\it  selfish  Charlotte. 
A  relative  of  hers,  a  M.  Herbois,  from 
Aveyron,  had  written  a  heavy  pam- 
phlet on  the  necessity  of  manuring  the 
light  soil  of  that  coimtry,  and  be- 
sought his  fair  cousin  to  procure  for 
him,  from  the  minister,  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  She  in- 
formed him  that  his  only  chance  was 
to  marry,  Napoleon  having  such  a 
dislike  to  old  bachelors. 

Charlotte's  father,  being  a  deter- 
mined gambler,  had  refused  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Anatole,  as  he  could  not 
spare  a  dowry  from  the  demands  of 
the  gambline  table.  But  M.  Herbois 
was  prepared  to  take  any  one  recom- 
mended by  the  influential  Juliette, 
without  a  farthing.  Mile,  de  Meyran 
would  have  preferred  the  handsome, 
gifted,  ambitious  Anatole;  but  find- 
ing no  alternative  between  vulgar 
M.  Herbois  and  poverty,  she  obeyed 
her  father.  Anatole  loved  the  cun- 
ning young  lady  well  enouffb,  but  his 
ambition  did  not  sleep,  and  he  knew 
if  he  carried  her  off  against  the  will 
of  her  father,  and  made  her  his  wife, 
he  would  incur  the  Emperor's  displea- 
sure, and  lose  his  pubhc  appointment 
Charlotte  allowed  him  a  parting  in- 
terview, and  effectually  disooungeA 
any  proceeding  of  the  kind  by  seem- 
ing to  wish  to  reconmieiMl  it    8k# 
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bad  an  eye  to  M.  Herbois's  40,000 
livres  a-year. 

**  She  leaned  her  head  on  Anatole*s  shoul- 
der, and  said — *What  if  you  were  to  cany  me 
off  ?'  He  shook  a  little.  '  I  know  very  well/ 
continued  she,  *  that  your  career  would  be 
ruined,  that  the  Emperor  and  his  minister 
would  never  forgive  an  abduction  ;  that  my 
i^tber  would  exclaim,  that  my  brother  in 
the  public  service  would  injure  you,  and  that 
Madame  Norbert  would  go  all  lengths ;  and 
1  should  be  separated  from  the  world,  never 
to  re-enter  it.  No  matter ;  my  love  for  you 
would  suflice  for  all.  We  would  find  some 
comer  of  the  earth,  where  we  might  conceal 
bur  happiness.  I  am  confident  in  your  love 
—carry  me  off.* " 

But  of  course  Anatole  loved  her  too 
well  to  expose  her  to  poverty  and 
solitude.  So  she  kept  her  character 
for  unselfishness  and  constancy,  and 
married  JVL  Herbois,  and  his  work  on 
manures,  and  his  40,000  livics  per 
annum. 

This  of  course  added  to  Anatole's 
resentment  against  Juliette,  but  he 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  wrong.  Elleviou,  the  accom- 
]>lished  singer  and  actor  of  that  day, 
was  a  terriljle  lady-killer.  Anatole 
one  day  saw  a  lady  enter  the  cele- 
brated restaurant,  the  Cadran  Bleu  ; 
he  recognised  the  heivd-dress,  the 
shawl,  the  height,  and  shape  of  Ma- 
dame Norbert,  and  going  into  the 
house  he  learned,  at  the  expense  of  a 
couple  of  Napoleons,  that  the  dame 
was  at  that  moment  dining  in  a  pri- 
vate room  with  Elleviou.  It  was 
not  lonz  till  his  acquaintances  were  as 
well  informed  on  the  subject  as  he  ; 
and  Juliette,  without  knowing  the 
cause,  found  herself  treated  very 
coldly,  avoided  in  fact,  by  the  ladies 
of  her  circle.  She  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain favourable  thoughts  of  Ernest 
de  Meyran,  being  ignorant  of  his 
dissipated  and  gambling  propen- 
sities ;  and,  on  one  occasion  had  ad- 
vanced him  a  considerable  sum  to 
acquit  a  gambling  debt,  on  some  false 
pretences  of  his,  and  this  was  also 
unfavourably  interpreted. 

In  this  strife  of  wrong-doing  Ana- 
tole did  not  escape.  A  litigious 
miller,  a  tenant  of  Madame  Norbert's, 

Soin^  to  law  with  the  prefect  of  his 
istrict,  lost  his  cause,  but  came  up 
to  Paris  to  get  himself  rightified. 
He  brought  his  papers  (sealed)  to  the 
proper  office,  of  which  Anatole  was 
the  chief.    He  winked  at  the  great 


man,  and  told  him  the  documents 
were  to  be  read  by  him  alone,  and 
that  he  would  find  them  very  con- 
vincing. The  adroit  miller  had  inser- 
ted among  the  papera  twenty  notes 
of  1,000  francs  each.  Anatole  gave 
the  parcel  to  his  clerk  to  be  laid  in  a 
certain  press;  and  at  the  proper  time 
iiivourably  represented  to  the  minis- 
ter the  man's  case.  The  cause  went 
against  him,  however,  and  then  he 
loudly  claimed  his  twenty  notes  from 
Anatole,  though  liable  to  be  severely 

Eunished  himself,  for  attempting  to 
ribe  a  public  functionary.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  for  the  ambi- 
tious prefect  that  was  to  be.  He 
blamed  Juliette  for  inciting  the 
miller,  for  he  looked  on  the  presence 
of  the  notes  as  a  pure  invention. 
The  wife  of  the  minister,  Juliette's 
relation,  exerted  herself  to  such  pur- 
pose, that  though  he  considered  Ana- 
tole innocent  in  the  matter  of  the 
notes,  he  determined  to  have  him 
deprived  of  his  appointment  for  his 
calumnies  against  Mme.  Norbert. 
At  last  his  clerk  was  discovered  to  have 
purloined  the  miller's  money,  and  his 
mtegrity  was  so  far  iustified ;  and  he 
discovered  that  he  had  mistaken  an 
actress  for  Mme.  Norbert,  in  the 
Cadran  Bleu  concern.  He  was,  how- 
ever, convinced  that  all  hopes  of  high 
office  were  at  an  end.  Driven  to  bay, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Mme.  Norbert, 
who  bad  just  returned  from  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  minister's,  where  she 
had  been  openly  insulted  by  an  out- 
spoken woman  of  doubtful  virtue. 

**  These  two  persons  regarded  one  ano- 
ther some  time  without  speaking ;  they  ex- 
amined each  other  like  two  tigen  thirsty 
for  blood,  devising  where  best  to  strike  the 
first  stroke.  At  last  Anatole,  taking  a 
chair,  began  the  strife.  *We  hate  each 
other  cordially,  madame,'  said  he,  *  and  I 
cannot  explain  how  I  have  forced  myself 
into  your  presence.  I  have  deeply  injured 
you,  but  unfortunately  I  cannot  repair  the 
wrong  if  you  alone  are  to  be  benefited.  I 
am  lost  also.  You  have  enveloped  me  in 
the  meshes  of  a  shameful  accusation — that 
of  a  vile  theft'  *  I  hated  you  suflidently 
to  believe  the  charge.  Did  you  suppose 
that  I  could  itH  like  a  woman  without  name, 
in  meeting  an  actor  in  a  house  open  to  all 
comers?'  *  I  belieA'ed  that  you  were  the  veiy 
person ;  and  when  I  found  my  mistake  it 
was  too  late  to  undo  the  mischief.  You 
have  prevented  me  from  marrying  a  woman 
I  loved ;  restore  me  Charlotte  de  Mi 
madame.    Yon   can   aatiafy 
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morrow  that  I  am  innocent  of  the  theft, 
however  it  may  annoy  you.  We  both 
are  lost.  I  can  well  conceive  how  two 
enemies  can  rash  to  the  place  of  combat 
where  one  b  to  lose  his  life.  But  if  it  is 
proved  to  them  that  both  must  perish,  I  can- 
not imagine  the  after  struggle,  especially 
when  the  prize  they  fight  for  is  reputation.* 

*  It  is  yon,'  said  *■  Juliette,  who  have  brought 
me  to  the  place  of  combat  I  had  no  choice, 
I  must  foUow.* 

*'  '  Well,*  said  he,  *  I  am  neither  vile  nor 
cowardly,  and  I  know  your  conduct  to  be 
free  even  from  suspicion.  Yet  I  hate  you, 
and  my  hate  is  returned.  However,  I 
know  the  value  of  reputation.  It  is  more 
than  life — ^more  than  talent  For  a  woman 
especially,  reputation  is  as  necessary  as  the 
air  she  breathes.'  *  I  know  it  well,*  said 
Juliette.  *  Both  suffering  equally,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  make  this  visit'  *Uave 
yon  brought  poison  or  the  dagger  to  put  an 
end  to  my  sufferings  ?'  ^  It  may  be  so,  ma- 
dame.  Career  in  an  honourable  profession  is 
as  necessary  to  my  well-being  as  reputation  is 
to  yours.  Though  we  hate,  we  cannot  help 
esteeming  each  other,  and  I  see  but  one 
means  to  effect  our  deliverance  from  the 
abyss  which  opens  for  us.*  *  And  this  means 
— ^what  is  itr  *To  espouse  each  other.* 
M.  de  Linant  added  not  a  word ;  he  bowed 
respectfuUy,  opened  the  door,  and  departed.** 

Juliette's  surprise  at  this  proposal 
may  be  imagineil,  but  when  she 
mentioned  it  to  the  minister  and 
his  wife,  and  due  consideration  was 
given  to  it,  they  decided  that  it  was 
the  very  thing  to  be  done,  all  circum- 
stances considered.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ceremony  should  take  place 
at  night 

**  The  church  was  plunged  in  the  most 
profound  darkness,  but  the  Virgin's  chapel 
sparkled  with  a  thousand  lights. 
The  bride  was  arrayed  in  white,  and  a  coral 
ornament  adorned  her  hair,  depended  from 
her  ears,  and  wound  round  her  neck.  She 
was  beautiful  but  frightfully  pale.  The 
coral  on  which  the  light  feU  in  floods  gave 
a  strange  and  ghastly  colour  to  her  skin. 

•  .  .  .  No  joyous  hynms.  no  sunlight, 
no  incense  I  The  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  deepest  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
voices  of  the  priest  and  his  assistants,  the 
heavy  thud  of  the  rain  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
At  last  came  the  moment,  when  placed  under 
the  canopy,  bridegroom  and  bride  laid 
their  hands  each  in  the  other,  and  he  put 
the  gold  circlet  on  her  finger.  Ton  would 
have  said  their  hands  were  of  marble,  with- 


out a  pulse  of  life.  The  ceremony  being 
ended,  the  priest  was  about  addressing 
them  on  their  rec!pn»cal  duties,  when  a 
frightful  clatter  stopped  his  discour  js.  Some 
heavy  object  had  fallen  with  a  stnnmng 
noise  on  the  pavement,  and  it  seemed  as  tf 
the  pulpit  bad  tumbled,  a  mass  of  wood  had 
cracked,  and  the  organ  fallen  to  pieces  wrth 
a  dismal  shriek.  The  thunder  was  heard 
in  a  prolonged  rattle,  and  a  saddeo  flash  ol 
lightning  revealed  a  cloud  of  dost  in  the 
nave,  as  if  rising  from  the  vaults.  A  dash  ol 
iron  accompanied  these  terrors,  and  a  voice 
repeating  in  wild  terror,  Samcta  Maria  or^ 
pro  nobis*  ....  JuUette  fell  in  a 
swoon  into  the  arms  of  Madame  C,  and 
was  borne  lifeless  into  the  sacristy." 

After  a  while,  Anatole,  about  to 
follow  to  make  inquiry  after  his  wife, 
was  accosted  by  the  minister,  who, 
congratulating  bim  on  being  just 
appointed  pr^ect  in  Aveyron,  politely 
handed  him  into  a  travelling  carria^ 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  his 
government  Away  he  went  in  his 
light  wedding  garments,  and  would 
have  sufferea  not  a  little  from  the 
cold  had  it  not  been  for  a  comfort- 
able padded  cloak  which  had  been 
thoughtfully  provided  for  him. 

He  had  now  gained  his  coveted  ob- 
ject ;  and  by  his  ability  and  naturally 
good  disi>osition  he  soon  was  very 
popular  in  his  capital  of  Rhodes. 
Moreover,  Charlotte,  now  Mme.  de 
Herbois,  lived  near,  and  he  could  fre- 
(luently  relax  from  his  pleasant  duties 
in  her  society.  (The  sensation  British 
maid  or  matron  need  not  become  ner- 
vous at  this  point— tender  speeches 
were  the  worst  that  occurred  between 
the  quondam  lovers.)  But,  alas,  Napo- 
leon would  not  allow  a  prefect  and  bis 
lady  to  live  apart  So  he  requested 
Mme.  de  Linant,  who  had  lived  in  the 
minister's  family  since  her  mar- 
riage, to  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  lady's  apartments  in  the  pre- 
feture,  promising  that  he  would  never 
abuse  his  privileges,  or  inflict  his 
society  on  her  except  at  public  recep- 
tions. She  had  to  submit  to  hard 
fate.  She  was  left  completely  at 
liberty,  however,  in  her  state  apart- 
ments ;  and  by  degrees  both  husoand 
and  wife,  discovering  their  mutual 
good  qualities,  began  to  regret  their 
estrangement    She  began  to  be  tor- 


*  The  rain  and  thunder  excepted,  aU  this  confusion  arose  frtmi  trivial  causes,  namely, 
the  falUng  of  a  heavy  picture,  the  cUsh  of  the  frightened  beadle's  halbert  on  the  Ui^ 
and  the  prayer  of  the  terrified  dinribntor  of  the  hofy-water. 
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mented  with  jealousy  on  account  of 
the  visits  made  to  Mine.  Charlotte, 
and  just  at  the  time  received  a  visit 
from  Ernest,  who  was  flying  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice. 

He  informed  her  that  his  sister, 
with  Anatole's  concurrence,  had  placed 
one  of  her  own  creatures  in  her  (Ju- 
liette's) service,  and  that  she  had  pro- 
mised her  a  dowry,  and  would  effect 
her  marriage  with  her  suitor,  on  con- 
dition of  her  poisoning  her  new  mis- 
tress, still  with  Anatole's  concurrence. 
On  inquiry,  she  found  the  poison  in 
the  maid's  possession ;  and  in  Emest's 
presence,  burst  out  into  a  paf^sion  of 
jealousy  and  resentment,  exclaiming 
as  once  did  Henry  IL,  **  Oh  !  who  will 
free  me  from  this  manf  At  this 
juncture  Anatole  was  arwav  at  Mme. 
de  Herbois's,  and  intended,  without 
returning,  to  join  a  party  of  huntsmen 
at  some  distance  next  day.  Ernest, 
on  hearing  the  frenzied  wife's  excla- 
mation, started  to  do  the  deed,  t'.e., 
waylay  and  murder  Anatole,  and  then 
oblige  her  as  his  accomplice  to  fly 
with  him  to  another  countiy.  After 
his  departure,  she  found  that  Char- 
lotte's guilt  consisted  in  bribing  Rose 
to  administer  a  iiquor  which  would 
make  her  ill,  and  thus  compel  her  to 
return  to  Paris  for  medical  advice, 
and  that  Anatole  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  compact  She  at 
once  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  to 
find  her  husband,  and  urgently  re- 
quire him  to  return. 

On  his  meeting  with  Charlotte  that 
day,  she  let  him  into  her  design  of 
sending  her  husband  to  Italy  to  study 
the  science  of  manures  under  a  cele- 
brated professor,  and  also  how  she 
would  oblige  his  wife  to  quit  Rhodez. 
as  already  explained.  She  showed 
him  her  favourite  dog,  once  a  lively 
little  animal,  now  moving  about  in  a 
listless  fashion  from  a  dose  of  the 
poison,  and  explained  that  it  would 
ne  as  brisk  as  ever  in  a  day  or  so. 
Anatole  had  been  suflienng  from  re- 
morse and  re-awakened  love  of  his 
wife,  and  now  he  bitterly  reproached 
Charlotte — rushed  from  the  house — 


sprung  on  his  horse — saw  the  poor 
little  hound  lying  dead  as  he  was 
crossing  the  yard,  and  rode  home  like 
the  wind  to  save  his  wife,  if  not  too 
late.  Meantime,  she  was  in  a^ony 
for  his  safety.  Rose,  who  had  decided 
on  not  administering  the  medicine, 
cried  out, 

"  *■  Madame,  Monsieur  is  alighting.'  A 
shivering  seized  on  the  young  wife.  She 
felt  her  limbs  tremble  under  her,  but  her 
feelings  were  all  gratitude  that  her  rash  ex- 
pressions had  not  borne  their  bitter  fruit. 
*  OIl,  Rose!  are  you  sure  ?'  She  heard  the 
outer  door  clash,  and  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, she  retreated  to  the  farthest  part  of  her 
boudoir.  At  last  the  door  flew  open,  and 
Anatole  springing  towards  his  wife  clasped 
her  to  his  heart.  '  Juliette,*  cried  he,  trem. 
bling,  *you  are  pale;  your  lips  and  under 
your  eyes  are  discoloured.  Am  I  too  late  V* 
Then  perceiving  Rose,  he  cried  out,  *■  Let  this 
girl  be  arrested.'  Juliette  laid  one  hand  on 
her  husband's  mouth,  and  with  the  other 
held  before  his  eyes  the  little  bottle  still  full 
to  the  stopper.  *■  No,'  said  she,  *  Rose  is  a 
true  girl.  We  must  recompense  her  instead 
of  delivering  her  to  justice.'  *0h,  God  be 
praised!'  cried  he,  *  that  you  have  escaped 
death.  How  dreadful  that  I  who  love  you 
most  tenderiy  should  have  been  selected  as 
an  accomplice  for  your  death  I'  She  flung 
her  arms  round  her  husband,  and  her  past 
sufferings  were  as  if  they  had  never  been." 

But  we  are  constrained  to  omit  all 
further  cu'cumstances  of  the  unlooked 
for  reconciliation,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  other  personages  of  the  story, 
high  and  low,  and  the  many  pictur- 
esque and  humorous  passages  with 
which  the  book  is  filled.  Our  object 
being  to  present  a  eensation  French 
story  of  an  unobjectionable  character, 
and  a  date  anterior  to  the  Lady 
Audley  school,  we  have  spared  our 
readers  everything  in  the  shape  of 
criticism.  Being  destitute  of  the  evil 
qualities  bo  dear  to  the  admirers  of 
tne  wicked  works  of  Feydeau,  Sue 
and  Co.,  it  has  missed  such  pcpu* 
larity  as  is  enjoyed  by  their  writings, 
and  will,  therefore,  as  we  hope, 
possess  the  virtue  of  novelty  for 
many  of  our  readers. 
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• 

Shb  stands  beside  a  pillar  fair, 

A  maiden  girlish-slight, 
But  stronger  than  the  column  there 
Her  innocency's  might ; 
And  dimple  straight  her  thoughts  go  up,  in  purest  white  arrived, 
And  far  above  the  pillar's  shaft  their  resting  place  is  made. 

She  kneels  beneath  the  arching  lines 

That  o*er  the  chancel  sweep, 
And  on  her  brow  the  holy  signs 
Of  peaceful  conscience  sleep, 
And  higher  than  the  arches*  height  her  steadfast  eyes  do  lode, 
The  whde  they  meekly  seem  to  fall  upon  her  open  book. 

A  sunbeam  laughs  into  her  face, 
The  face  that  knows  no  stain^ 
And  laughs  to  see  from  out  their  place, 
Within  the  window  pane, 
The  olden  saints,  in  quaint  array,  come  sliding,  gliding  down, 
To  hover  o*er  her  winsome  face,  and  weave  for  her  a  crown. 

St.  Matthew  gleams  about  her  lips, 

For  all  his  mien  so  staid ; 
And  see,  upon  her  finger  tips 
St.  James's  palms  are  laid ;  < 

The  loved  Apostle  calmly  floats  o'er  one  so  purely  fair. 
And  hoar  St.  Peter,  with  his  keys,  lies  tangled  in  her  tudr. 

Mine  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  blaze  ; 

For  oh !  she  ifi  so  fair : 
Yet  do  I  nought  but  gaze  and  gaze. 
For  glory  has  no  glare ; 
And  then  I  mnruiur  to  myself,  all  wondering,  "How  can  ake, 
This  being,  iu  her  radiancy,  my  own  betrothed  be?" 

Anon  the  organ's  minstrelsy. 
And  all  the  choir  join  in ; 
But  she,  albeit  her  silency. 
Is  holier  than  a  hymn  ; 
For  "Jubilate  Domine"  her  every  look  doth  show. 
And  "Gloria"  is  writ  upon  the  brightness  of  her  brow. 

Then,  for  his  text,  the  Pastor  takes 

A  verse  I  know  full  well. 
And  every  word  he  utters  makes 
A  new-bom  glory-spell 
Come  showering  down  ttom  out  the  pane  to  light  up  every  word. 
Yea,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shaU  see  the  Lord.' 

For  lo !  I  see  it  shining  out, 
A  gorgeous  blazoned  text^ 
With  cnmson,  purple,  strewn  about 
The  golden  blaze  perplext ; 
And  then  upon  my  clasped  hands  I  bow  my  face  and  pray, 
And  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,"  I  softly,  softly  say. 

Utkb. 
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The  second  of  the  works  whose  titles 
are  subjoined  describes  the  present 
era  in  American  afiairs  as  the  **  great 
transition.'*      The  writer,  a  strong 
Abolitionist  partisan,  means  that  a 
change  is  occurring  from  a  national 
constitution  stained  by  negro  Slavery, 
to  a  reconstructed    Union    within 
which  no  man  shall  be  held  in  bond- 
age.     This  vision  of  the  Lincoln 
party  has  its  inspiring  elements ;  and 
vast  political  strengtn  has  been  de- 
rived by  the  Northern  Ministers  from 
the  supposed  tendency  of  their  policy 
to  bring  about  such  a  result      It  is 
^unnecessary   at  present  to   discuss 
whether  a  transition  in  that  sense  is 
really  in  progress  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  great  transition  is 
taking   place,   one  which  will  mo- 
mentously aflPect  the  character  of  the 
American  people  and  the  nature  of 
their  institutions,  whether  the  South 
and   Nortii  again  coalesce,    or  are 
finally  resolved  into  two  distinct  na- 
tions, founded  on  principles  mutually 
repellent    Little  is  known  in  this 
coimtry  of  the  effect  c^  the  existing 
strufide  upon  society  in  the  South- 
em  States.    Tourists,  and  the  cor- 
respondents    of    leading    ioumals, 
have  confined  themselves  chiefly  to 
the  Federal  districts  of  the  conti- 
nent ;    but    from    such    books    as 
the  intelligent  diary  of  Colonel  Fre- 
mantle,  and  the  evidence  aflforded  by 
the  public  acts  of  the  Confederate 
Cabinet,  there  is  ground  to  conclude 
that  no  social  disorganization  has  en- 
sued in  the  Southern  States,  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  bearing  the  smallest 
comparison  with  the  moral  disturb- 
ance, and  pmlous  revolution  in  public 
sentiment^  caused  in  the  North  bv  the 
strife  of  factions,  and  the  harsh  ne- 
cessities of  a  contest  into  which  the 
American-bom   inhabitants    of  the 
Federal  States  have  never  cone  with 
enthusiasm,  or  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
What  we  know  of  the  South  is,  that 
the  population,  high  and  low,  have 


vied  in  zeal  for  what  they  regard 
as  the  cause  of  national  independence. 
Mr.  Davis  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  men  from  a  community 
much  smialler  in  numbers  than  his  op- 
ponents draw  from.  No  Conscription 
of  his  has  been  resisted  ;  none  has 
ever  failed  of  producing  the  expected 
totals.  The  last  of  the  Confederate 
President's  manifestoes  is  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  soldiery,  who,  being  en- 
titled to  their  discharge  after  a  jiro- 
tracted  period  of  service,  and  priva- 
tions unprecedented  in  modem  war, 
instead  of  embracing  the  opportunity, 
and  retiring  to  their  homes,  have  all 
but  unanimously  re-enlisted.  It  is 
a  noble  act,  even  Federal  advocates 
allow ;  and,  were  there  nothing  else  to 
jud«fe  from,  would  show  that  the 
Southerns  are  not  demoralized  by  the 
war. 

Into  the  various  reasons  of  this  dif- 
ference of  experience  in  North  and 
South,  it  seems  superfluous  to  inquire. 
The  principal  must  doubtless  be 
sought  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Southerns  are  bound  together  by  a 
common  purpose.  Some  may  be  in- 
clined to  describe  this  as  defence  of 
their  homes  and  hearths,  others  as 
the  preservation  of  their  vile  mono- 
poly of  unpaid  negro  labour;  but 
whichever  theory  is  taken,  the  strength 
and  value  of  unity  are  undeniable.  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  colleagues  have  been 
able  to  devote  undivided  attention  to 
their  military  tasks.  They  have  not 
suffered  from  the  distractions  of  po- 
litical intri^e.  They  have  not  trem- 
bled for  their  authority  as  for  a  power 
that  might  an^  day  be  suddenly  over- 
thrown. Their  joumals^have  sub- 
jected them  to  criticism,  and  ofteu 
sharply ;  but  this  has  only  been  when 
they  seemed  to  be  prosecuting  the 
war  tardily— never  with  the  view  of 
deposing  them  from  their  seats  in  fa- 
vour of  a  rival  faction. 

In  the  North  things  have  been 
very  difi'erent    Mr  Lincoln  and  his 
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Cabinet  have  bad  a  double  set  of 
duties  to  perform — a  double  foe  to 
fight.  Besides  wa^ng  war  aguiust 
the  Secessionists,  they  have  had  to 
keep  the  Democratic  party  under  ; 
and  this  has  required  much  skilful 
mancBuvring— many  sacrifices,  too, 
of  public  honour  and  constitutional 
principle.  The  Democrats  have  never 
nad  their  hearts  in  the  conflict  They 
have  thwarted  and  embarrassed  the 
Washington  Ministry  in  canying  it 
forward.  They  have  resisted  taxa- 
tion; they  have  defeated  the  Con- 
scription; they  have  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  volunteering ; 
and  they  have  liecome  more  trouble- 
some, to  the  exieut  almost  of  a  trea- 
sonable resistance  to  the  powers 
that  be,  since  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  as 
a  war-cry  the  principle  of  absolute 
emancipation.  Their  perverse  con- 
duct, indeed,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
force  the  President's  party  into  this 
attitude.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
argument  to  question  the  right  or 
wrong,  the  constitutionality  or  other- 
wise, of  Mr.  Lincoln's  edict  What 
we  desire  to  show  is,  that  the  division 
of  the  Northern  interest  into  two  hos- 
tile camps  has  rendered  the  eflforts  of 
the  Federals  lumbering  and  ineffect- 
ual, and  produced  such  a  dislocation 
of  society  in  their  States  that,  end 
the  war  as  it  may,  a  "great  transi- 
tion" will  be  found  to  have  been 
passed  through,  and  unhappily  to  a 
worse  state  of  things  than  existed 
before. 

Of  course.  Northern  America  will 
settle  down  again  ultimately,  and  all 
these  evils  be  repaired.  The  despot- 
ism of  the  Washington  autocrat  can- 
not last ;  and  the  coimtry  will  strive 
to  purge  itself  when  peace  returns 
from  the  malign  influence  of  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  politicians.  But 
that  will  take  time  ;  and,  during  the 
throes  of  the  change,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  strange  vicissitudes  the 
Northern  community  may  not  have  to 
pass  through.  Even  before  the  year 
has  come  to  an  end,  we  may  see  the 
present  rulers  cast  aside  by  the  coup 
(Tftat  of  some  bold  son  of  the  sword, 
who  will  cover  his  daring  contempt 
for  law  and  constitutional  forms  by 
pleading  an  urgent  necessity.  In  its 
peril,  the  Republic — ^if  such  it  can 
even  now  be  called — may  accept,  and, 
possibly^  with  a  fotal  readiness,  this 
oescriptioiiofservioe.   Nor  will  there 


be  wanting  public  guides  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  change  is  for  their 
good,  if  the  alternative  shall  seem 
to  the  Northern  people  to  be  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  own  liberties  or  the 
abandonment  of  the  war  upon  the 
South,  their  acquiescence  already  in 
man^  arbitrary  proceedings  of  their 
Cabmet  has  shown  that  they  wiU 
choose  the  former,  trusting  to  the 
chances  of  events  to  enable  them  to 
resiune  control  of  their  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Republican  theories, 
when  the  desired  object  has  been 
attained. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  but 
that  they  are  ready,  at  any  hour,  to 
take  the  plunge  is  established  by  the 
tone  of  the  New  York  press— ihe 
New  York  Herald  having,  for 
example,  in  a  recent  number,  soberly 
intimated  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  only  **  a  great  soldier  "  can  safe 
the  Union.  The  Cabinet  of  Washing- 
ton, adds  the  journalist,  have  niis^fr- 
ably  failed  ;  and  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary, if  the  South  is  to  be  subdued,  is 
to  cast  them  udrift,  and  put  up  in 
their  stead  a  military  Dictator— ham- 
pering him  by  no  restrictions,  and 
subjecting  him  to  no  inconvenient 
responsibility.  Laws  are  suspended 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  favourite  axiom 
of  the  writer ;  no  man  wrongfully 
arrested  by  domiciliary  visitors,  on 
the  testimony  of  suborned  agents,  and 
flung  into  pnson,  has  any  right,  there- 
fore, to  expect  redress.  "Lafayette"* 
is  a  recognised  instrument  of  nilc. 
All  that  the  Ajnericans  expect  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  the  military  despot 
whom  the^  are  prepared  to  receive  in 
his  room,  is — Success. 

But  the  demoralization  of  the 
Federal  pubhc,  which  shows  itself  in 
this  and  other  form&  is  not  of  sud- 
den development  The  war  has  on 
hurried  the  national  decay  that  ha 
begim  long  before,  though  on  the  sur- 
face all  seemed  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous. The  Republican  institutions 
of  America  had  oeen  breaking  down 
for  years  under  pi-essure  of  Sie  ab- 
normal growth  of  the  "  Empire,''  as 
Americans  now,  significantly,  affect 
to  call  their  States.  Obeervmg  per- 
sons saw  this,  but  were  derided  when 
they  raised  the  voice  of  warning. 
Now,  looking  back  bv  the  light  d 
more  recent  events,  the  progress  of 
that  decline  can  be  traced,  and  m 
variety  of  remarkable   ocourDences 
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indicated  as  marking  its  stages. 
That  subject,  however,  is  one  for 
the  philosophical  historian  uf  Ame- 
rica, when  tne  time  comes  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  task:  the  present 
writer's  design  is  mucn  less  preten- 
tious, being  to  produce,  simply,  such 
pictures  of  life  in  the  Northern  States 
from  the  generation  preceding  the 
war,  as  American  writers  themselves 
enable  us  to  offer.  Among  the  books 
which  contain  matter  of  this  kind,  we 
certainly  know  none  more  interesting, 
or,  on  the  whole,  more  instructive, 
than  the  "  Forty  Years  of  American 
Life,"  which  Dr.  Nichols  has  lately 
laid  before  English  readers.  It  is 
written  in  a  rapid,  easy  style ;  the 
useful  and  agreeable  are  blended 
in  its  pages  with  considerable  skill. 
The  author,  in  fact,  is  an  experienced 
writer,  having  received  a  training  at 
the  press.  His  powers  of  observation 
are  far  above  the  average ;  and,  in 
fine,  we  may  accept  him  as  a  very 
fair  limner  of  the  features  of  Federal 
America. 

Dr.  Nichols  is  an  exile.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  now  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  as  distinct  a  body  of 
American  refugees  as  there  were  wont 


did  it'  "  Satisfied  on  this  score,  he 
sits  down  to  sketch  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed during  forty  years  of  an  active 
life  among  this  extraordinary  people. 
"I  have  described  America,"  says  JDr. 
Nichols,  **and  what  seems  to  me 
most  distinctive  in  its  people  and  in- 
stitutions, as  I  remember  them  look- 
ing back  through  a  vista  of  neai*ly 
half  a  century  of  a  busy  and  varied 
life,  and  as  they  appear  to  me  viewed 
across  the  intervenmg  ocean.  Ame- 
ricans have  usually  written  of  their 
country  with  exultation.  I  have 
written  in  sorrow  and  humiliation  ; 
yet,  not  without  the  hope  that,  puri- 
fied as  in  the  fire,  she  may  in  the  fu- 
ture be  worthy  of  the  promise  of  the 
past" 

The  author  sets  out  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
process  of  sophistication  which  the 
rural  population  of  the  Northern 
States  have  undergone  by  the  intro- 
duction of  "  fast"  habits.  Here  is  a 
lively  picture  of  a  farmer's  house  in 
New  England  forty  years  ago  : — 

"  Let  me  give  an  idea  of  such  a  farmer's 
home  as  I  remember  it  forty  years  ago. 
The  farm  was  about  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  running  back  from   the  river  in 


to  be  of  French  or  Italians,  and  aS'^series  of  three  level  terraces,  and  then  up  a 

there  still  are  of  Polish.    These  are  ~ 

persons,  who,  either  from  disgust  with 
the  state  of  things  in  America,  or 
from  having  come  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  powers  that  be,  have 
reason  to  prefer  a  residence  abroad. 
There  were  three  courses  open  to  Dr. 
Nichols  when  the  war  broke  out — 
either  to  go  South,  where  his  sym- 
pathies lay — seek  martyrdom  in  the 
North  where  he  resided — or  set  sail 
for  England.  He  chose  the  last,  and 
felt  exceedingly  happy  when  far  out 
to  sea.  In  London  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger;  still  this  subject  of  the 
"freest  nation  in  creation"  breaks 
out  into  a  rhapsody  as  he  struggles 

through  the  busy  thoroughfares.   **  A 

grimy  London   street  but  liberty," 

ne  exclaims,  "  a  humble  lodging,  hard 

fare,  and  a  dim  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  no  blood  on  my  souL    A 

hundred  thousand  corpses  of  Northern 

volunteers-— did  I  not  see  them,  poor 

starving  wretches,  with  no  work  for 

themselves  and  no  food  for  their  fa- 

niilies,  marched  off  by  thousands  to 

^  slaughtered  or  die  by  Southern 

fevers]     I  am  not  responsible  for 

tJieir  deaths.    *  Thou  canst  not  say  I 
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steep,  rocky  hilL  These  alluvial  terraces 
or  levels,  of  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
width,  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  at  some 
period  the  successive  bottoms  either  of  a 
much  broader  river,  or,  more  probably^  of  a 
great  lake,  bounded  by  the  chain  of  pre- 
cipitous mountains  that  girt  our  valley,  ex- 
cepting where  they  were  broken  through  at 
the  north  and  south.  This  farm  was  fenced 
with  the  stumps  of  the  great  pine-trees  that 
had  once  covered  the  meadows,  and  which 
had  been  cut  down  at  an  earlier  period  and 
sawn  into  boards,  or  made  into  shingles,  or 
rafted  down  the  rivers  to  become 

*  Fit  masts  for  some  tall  admiraL' 

The  fences  were  made  by  placing  these  stumps 
—extracted  from  the  ground  with  great  la- 
bour and  the  aid  of  machinery — on  their 
sides  with  their  gnarled  roots  stretching  into 
the  air,  and  forming  a  chev€tux  defrite  which 
few  animals  would  venture  to  jump  over, 
but  which  with  an  occasional  tear  of  the 
trousers,  I  managed  to  climb  with  great 
facility.  There  were  no  hedges  In  th« 
rocky  uplands  there  were  stone  walls,  else- 
where board  fences  and  palings. 

"  The  stage  road  passed  along  the  second 
terrace,  and  here  were  the  farm  buildings 
— a  story-and-a-half  wooden  house,  with  a 
steep  shingled  roof,  having  ten  rooms,  a 
wash-house,  dairy,  wood-house,  where  the 
year's  firewood  was  stored,  and  hog-houae. 
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At  a  Uttl«  distance  was  thebam-yard,  with 
two  large  barns  for  hay,  unthreshed  grain, 
and  stables  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  a 
corn-bam  for  storing  Indian  com  and  the 
threshed  and  winnow,  d  grain.  Back  of 
the  buildings  was  an  orchard  of  ten  or 
fifteen  acres ;  and  back  of  this,  by  a  rich 
bank  of  blu3  clay,  a  brickyard. 

*'Our  neighbour  was  an  industrious  man. 
He  raised  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize, 
potatoes,  and  flax.  He  kept  horses,  cattle, 
ehe^  and  swine  The  women  carded, 
spun,  and  wove  the  wool  and  flax,  making 
the  blankets,  fulled  cloth,  and  linen  of  the 
family.  They  also  made  plenty  of  butter 
and  cheese.  The  farmer  and  his  stout  boys 
cut  their  wood,  shaved  pine- shingles,  con- 
verted the  apples  mto  cider,  made  bricks, 
washed  and  sheared  the  sheep,  prepared  the 
flax,  and  had  plenty  of  work  for  every  week 
in  the  year.  They  raised  their  food,  made 
their  clothing,  and  had  a  large  surplus  of 
everything  to  exchange  for  what  they  could 
not  manufacture  or  produce — tea,  coffee, 
tobacco — ^the  last  of  which  they  could  grow 
— ^and  all  the  goods  f  umished  by  the  stores. 
In  those  days  the  buzz  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  and  the  clang  of  the  loom  were  heard, 
and  the  odour  of  the  dye-pot  smelt,  in 
every  farmer's  dwelling.  Now,  these  in- 
struments of  domestic  manufacture  are 
stowed  away  in  the  garret,  and  the  young 
ladies,  dressed  in  the  produce  of  the  looms 
of  Manchester,  Lyons,  or  Lowell,  *spin 
street  yam,'  exercise  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
are  leamed  in  the  mysteries  of  crochet  I 
doubt  if  they  are  the  better  of  it** 

This  was  the  time,  long  before  rail- 
ways or  telegraphic  wires,  of  the 
American  snow  road&  In  spring 
and  summer  the  farmers  could  go  no 
great  distance,  from  the  inconceivable 
badness  of  the  highways,  but  in  win- 
ter, when  the  frozen  snow  made  to- 
lerable roads,  they  joined  together  in 
a  merry  company,  harnessed  their 
teams,  loaded  their  large  double 
sleighs  with  frozen  hogs,  tallow, 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  honey,  ana 
home-made  cloth,  and  with  the  dingle 
of  a  hundred  bells  set  off  on  an  ex- 
pedition of  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
to  sell  their  products,  and  bring  home 
tea  and  other  foreign  luxuries.  Those 
were  the  days,  too,  when  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  celebrated  with  an  impos- 
ing and  even  a  pious  simplicity, 
contrasting  remarkably  with  the  noisy 
and  boastuQ  pomp  of  the  ceremonial 
of  later  years.  At  this  period,  too, 
the  American  muse  was  prolific  of 
song,  and  metrical  and  historical 
accounts  of  the  struggle  with  Great 
Britain,    were    leamed     by     every 


child  almost  as  soon  aa  be  coold 
speak'  and  to  these^  probably,  is 
tmceaDle  the  fixed  belief  of  the  nation 
that  they  can  readily  "whip  the 
Britishers,"  the  burden  of  all  those 
old  ballads  being  the  superiority  of 
the  American  arms.  One  of  the  most 
curious  was  a  long  and  diffuse  account 
in  verse  of  the  capture  of  the  British 
ship,  Guerriere,  by  the  American 
frigate,  Constitution : — 

^*  It  oft-times  has  been  told. 
How  the  British  seamen  bold 
Could  flog  the  tars  of  France  so  neat  and 
handy,  0 ! 
But  they  never  found  tb^  mmtdi 
Till  the  Yankees  did  them  catdi ; 
Oh,  the  Yankee  bojrs  for  fighting  are  the 
dandy,  OP' 

Thus  began  the  stoiy  ;  and  it  most 
be  admitted  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  last  line  may  be  read 
with  a  new  significance.  It  was 
that  carefully  nurtured  contempt  for 
British  prowess  which  made  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  seem  so  easy  a  task 
always  to  the  Americans,  and  led 
them  to  embrace  within  the  grasp  of 
their  Monroe  doctrine  the  entire  con- 
tinent, from  the  Polar  icefields  to  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  Nay,  they  even 
stretched  a  covetous  hand  into  South 
America,  and  the  same  Mr.  Seward 
who  is  now  striving  to  maintain  his 
Government  in  the  "  pent-up  Utici'' 
of  the  Northern  Stat^  no  later  than 
1860,  standing  in  the  coital  of 
Minnesota,  indulged  his  auditory  with 
a  dream  of  Yankee  domination  to  be 
bounded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean— 
his  only  difficulty  was  where  to  pUce 
the  capital  of  the  magnificent  Re- 
public, and  in  casting  about  for  a 
central  and  convenient  spot,  he  was 
disposed  to  select  the  valley  of 
Mexico !  The  three  intervening  yean 
have  dispelled  many  delusions,  hot 
the  Americans  cling  still  to  the  un- 
substantial fancy  of  universal  empire 
though  the  rude  logic  of  facts  may 
have  converted  their  stump-orator  to 
views  more  reasonable. 

Fi*om  the  early  habits  of  the  New 
Englanders,  Mr.  Lowe  might  possibly 

Set  some  hints  tending  to  the  intro- 
uction  of  econom^r  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  English -school  system ; 
and  clamourers  for  "  out-door  relief* 
may  also  have  their  attention  use- 
fully directed  to  the  customs  <£  those 
primitive  people.     In  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  to  make  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  for  educational  purposes  go 
as  far  as  possible,  it  was  customary,  a 
generation  ago,  to  put  the  teacher  up 
to  auction,  to  be  boarded  with  the 
lowest  bidder.  Every  year  at  town- 
meeting  the  paupers,  too,  were  sold 
by  public  roupf  to  those  who  would 
'  maintain  them  cheapest,  taking  into 
account  the  work  they  were  capable 
of  performing.  The  pauper  was  a 
slave,  transferred  from  master  to 
master,  for  a  year  at  a  time ;  but 
every  year  to  a  new  farmer  as  long  as 
he  lived.  The  schoolmaster's  "keep" 
was  saved  to  the  community  some- 
times, by  an  agreement  to  "board 
him  round ;"  which  meant  that  he 
was  to  receive  food  and  lodging,  for 
a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  in  the  houses 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers,  however,  that  the  best  room 
and  bed  were  always  kept  for  the 
pedagogue,  out  of  sincere  respect  for 
his  honourable  calling.  But  the  great 
blemish  upon  American  education 
from  the  first,  and  equally  in  the 
village  school  and  the  high-class  col- 
lege, was  its  tendency  to  intensify 
the  self-esteem  of  the  people,  and 
hide  from  them  a  just  idea  of  the  in- 
telligence^ freedom,  and  greatness  of 
other  nations. 

The  youthful  generation  so  taught, 
became  in  its  maturity  smart,  vain, 
and  superficial  Still  it  possessed  suf- 
ficient intelligence  for  the  duties  re- 
quired from  it  in  a  new  and  rising 
country,  where  the  competitions  of 
hfe  were  not  severe,  and  wealth  ac- 
crued from  comparatively  small  ef- 
forts, within  a  short  space  of  the  life 
of  each  individual.  The  rapidity  of 
this  national  growth  nourished  the 
inordinate  self-conceit  ingrained  in 
the  populace.  And  as  the  principle 
of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  important  questions  of 
internal  administration  which  deter- 
mined the  diflferences  of  parties,  made 
every  man  a  politician,  debating 
clubs  were  soon  established  in  every 
considerable  place,  and  that  glibness 
was  acquired  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  become  unenviably 
proverbial  The  estimate  set  upon 
mere  volubility  was  so  great  that  a 
race  of  lecturers  and  mere  spouters  was 
produced,  whom  the  people  hurried 
with  a  morbid  avidity  to  hear.  Poli- 
tical influence,  and  place,  and  emolu- 


ment, proved  the  reward  of  a  dap- 
trap  success  upon  the  platform.  And 
thus  public  life  lost  its  high  ambitions 
The  tendency  was  to  elevate  the  least 
sagacious,  least  patriotic,  least  ho- 
nourable men  to  high  position ;  and 
so  in  every  department,  and  among  all 
classes,  there  followed  a  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone,  and  the  consequent 
embitterment  of  (questions  connected 
with  Slavery,  which  being  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  faction  ciy, 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  raw- 
ness. No  settlement  of  such  matters 
was  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
by  the  agitators  to  whom  they  oflfered 
a  means  of  gaining  notoriety. 

This  abnormal  development  of  the 
platform  influence  long  proved  fatal 
to  every  form  of  literature,  except 
such  as  the  newspaper  and  the 
slight  religious  treatise  might  be  said 
to  constitute.  Instead  of  books,  the 
Americans  resorted  to  their  great 
halls  to  hear  lectures.  The  lecturing 
mania — which  has  now  visited  these 
countries — began  to  rage  in  the  North- 
ern States  above  ten  years  ago,  and 
took  the  most  extravagant  forms. 
Successive  flights  of  those  lecturers 
crossed  the  country,  getting  as  much 
as  ten  guineas  a-night  for  their  frothy 
and  mischievous  essays  on  woman's 
rights,  phrenology,  vegetarianism, 
spirit-tapping,  bloomerism,  and  "free- 
love."  The  doctrines  of  Fourrier  had 
their  female  advocates ;  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  public  apostles 
of  the  system  of  Robert  Owen,  was  a 
certain  Fanny  Wright,  whose  dis- 
courses drew  "astounding  houses." 
The  evident  delight  of  the  public  in 
"  evenings"  of  this  description,  ulti- 
mately even  affected  the  operations 
of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  and  sen- 
sation lectures  in  churches^  on  semi- 
religious  subjects,  and  subjects  in  no 
sense  religious,  contributed  to  the  de- 
pravation of  the  public  judgment  and 
taste. 

The  pages  devoted  by  Dr.  Nichols 
to  an  account  of  the  camp  and  revival 
meetings  of  American  Methodism 
are  picturesquely  written.  But  he 
hardly  does  lustice  to  the  amount  of 
unqiiestionablyreal  piety  that  under- 
lay the  extravagance  of  these  gather- 
ings. The  scene  thus  depicted  must 
have  been  worth  making  a  journey 
to  see: — 

^*  At  night,  mfter  «n  interral  for  snppei^ 
the  camp  it  lighted  up  by  Untents  vpoa 
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the  trees  and  blazing  fires  of  pine  knots. 
The  scene  is  now  wild  and  beautilul.  The 
lights  shine  in  the  tents  and  gleam  in  the 
forest;  the  rude  but  melodious  Methodist 
hymns  ring  through  the  woods;  the  ground 
is  glittering  with  the  phosphoric  gleam  of 
certain  roots  which  trampling  feet  have  de- 
nuded of  their  bark ;  the  moon  shines  in  the 
blue  vault  above  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
melancholy  scream  of  the  loon,  a  large 
waterfowl,  comes  across  the  lake  on  the 
sighing  breeze  of  night.  In  this  wild  and 
solemn  night- scene,  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
has  a  double  power,  and  the  harvest  of  con- 
verts is  increi^ed.  A  procession  is  formed 
of  men  and  women,  who  march  round  the 
camp  singing  an  invitation  to  the  uncon- 
verted. Then  there  are  prayer  meetings  in 
the  tents  again,  with  the  accumulated  ex- 
citement of  the  whole  day  and  evening.  At 
ten  o*clock  the  long,  wild  note  of  the  horn 
is  heard  from  the  preacher's  stand:  the 
night  watch  b  set  Each  tent  is  divided 
into  two  compartments — one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women;  straw  is  littered  down, 
and  all  lie  down  in  close  rows  upon  the 
ground  to  sleep,  and  silence  reigns  in  the 
camp,  broken  only  by  the  mournful  note  of 
the  waterfowl  and  the  neighing  of  horses, 
fastened,  with  their  forage,  under  the  trees. 
These  meetings  last  a  week  or  longer.^ 

The  tendency  in  America  has  al- 
ways been  to  rush  from  extreme  to 
extreme.  After  a  season  of  alarming 
commercial  immorality  came  what 
was  known  as  the  great.  Revival 
After  a  period  when  "drunken  law- 
yers, drunken  doctors,  drunken  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  drunken  mi- 
nisters of  religion"  were  common, 
teetotalism  set  in,  and  became  a 
fanaticism.  "Moral  suasion"  not 
doing  its  work  fast  enough,  universal 
demand  was  made  for  a  prohibitive 
law.  But  this  measure  no  more  cured 
the  evil  of  drunkenness  than  did  the 
Revival  meetings  general  impiety. 
When  the  retailing  of  liquor  had  been 
prohibited,  men  bought  by  wholesale : 
the  Express  companies  were  loaded 
with  orders  for  kegs  of  liquor  brought 
from  States  where  the  prohibitive 
enactment  was  not  in  force.  A  thou- 
sand smugglimr  artifices  were  devised, 
and  the  law  became  a  joke  and  a 
dead  letter. 

It  will  surprise  some  to  hear  that 
the  "revivid  of  religion"  which  took 
place  some  years  ago  in  the  United 
States  was  more  needed  by  the  state 
of  society  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  territory 
now  commonly  called  Federal  America. 
The  New  England  States  are  the  re- 
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on  where  Rationalism  prevailfl ;  in 
ew  York  and  the  more  Soathem 
parts  of  the  non-CJonfederate  terri- 
tory, Spiritualism  took  a  greater  hold. 
There  is  a  Deism  in  the  New  Rig- 
land  States  which  calls  itself  Unita- 
rianism — the  offspring,  as  in  other 
countries,  of  too  hard  and  abetraci  a 
system  of  pulpit  teaching  among  or- 
thodox divines.  There  are  but  two 
Unitarian  churches  in  New  York, 
and  perhaps  fifty  in  Boston.  Hanrard 
College,  one  of  the  best  endowed  of 
American  educational  institutionfl, 
now  belongs  to  the  Unitarians,  who 
are  obtaining  an  increase  of  nnmbers 
from  the  identification  with  Uiem  of 
those  who  affect  the  Rationalism  of 
Theodore  Parker.  The  "revival" 
produced  no  effect  upon  this  class  of 
persons ;  but  despite  their  intellectoal 
ptretensions,  their  religious  specula- 
tions—they can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess  a  creed — are  misty  and  pue- 
rile. The  growth  of  Deism  in  those 
somewhat  milder  forms  in  the  more 
northern  States  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Nichols  to  the  social  pressure  by  which 
the  population  in  New  England  were 
forced  into  an  external  conformity 
with  religion  in  its  severer  form  nf 
extreme  Puritanism.  .Whilst  this 
pressure  was  submitted  to,  every  man 
went  to  church :  but  as  the  ministen 
were,  many  of  tnem,  ill-informed,  and 
others  dogmatical  and  harsh  to  ai 
offensive  degree,  the  more  active 
minds  became  unsettled  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  relidous  restraints  of  a  primi- 
tive period  were  relaxed,  persons  of 
this  description  broke  off  almost  into 
infidelity.  But  as,  from  their  edu- 
cation, they  could  not  rest  content 
without  the  forms  at  least  of  a  recog- 
nised faith,  they  founded  churches  of 
their  own,  retaining  all  the  Puritan 
severity  of  ritual,  but  sacrificing  all 
the  essential  principles  of  the  rehgion 
of  the  Christian  world.  It  was 
a  compromise  between  what  they 
fancied  to  be  their  convictions  and 
the  lingering  influences  of  early  teach- 
ing. Of  much  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
American  Unitarians,  the  pharisaism 
rather  than  the  austeritv  of  the  Puri- 
tans was  the  cause.  All  men  admin 
consistency,  and  only  begin  to  contemn 
a  system  when  thev  lose  respect  for  its 
professors.  The  later  Pontana  for- 
feited their  character  for  honerty  br 
their  "  compromises  with  the  wend 
—as  religious  phrase  would  put  it- 
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and  repelled  the  yoanger  generation 
by  an  asceticism  which  mme  absurd 
and  uncandid  distinctionB  between 
things  lawful  and  things  profane. 
"  The  stage,"  says  Dr.  Nichols,  "  was 
held  in  holv  horror.  Yet  pious  people, 
who  woulci  have  thought  it  sinful  to 

to  to  the  theatre  to  see  a  play  of 
hakspeare,  would  crowd  the  circus, 
just  as  I  saw,  some  years  later.  Puri- 
tanical people  flocking  to  Niblo's  to 
seeyaudevilles  and  the  ballet,  because 
the  theatre  was  called  a  garden.  Even 
clergymen  went,  with  pious  ladies,  to 
see  the  moat  objectionable  perform- 
ances of  the  modem  stage,  so  long  as 
the  place  where  they  were  given  was 
not  called  a  theatre.  It  was  a  sin  to 
dance,  or  even  to  play  a  dancing  tune, 
but  right  enough  to  play  marches.  A 
quick  step  would  pass  muster,  but 
not  a  hornpipe  or  jig."  The  Metho- 
dists were  the  first  to  soften  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  religious  system  of  New 
Ensland. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of 
the  religious  demonstrations  once 
common  among  the  factory-girls  of 
Lowell,  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
"  woman's  rights"  in  a  very  practical 
way.  It  was  usual  in  the  churches 
of  that  town  to  see  as  many  as  a 
thousand  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five,  neatly  dressed, 
and  only  some  two  or  three  score  of 
the  male  sex,  wofully  seated  apart  in 
some  sombre  corner.  In  these  con- 
gregations, the  "  fair"  being  in  an  un- 
questioned majority,  insisted  upon 
their  claim  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
the  clergyman  ;  and  as  they  paid  his 
salary,  this  was  but  just.  Disa- 
greeable clerics  were  ruthlessly  de- 
posed, and  married  ones  not  at  all  in 
request;  but  the  doctrine  of  hand- 
some young  fellows,  under  thirty, 
well  bearded,  was  generally  found 
orthodox  and  edifying.  Sometimes 
these  girls  "  struck"  for  higher  wages, 
and  no  confederacy  of  employers  was 
ever  known  successfully  to  resist  the 
battery  of  their  eloquence.  They 
held  public  meeting  and  their  ora- 
tory was  overpowering. 

There  is  no  more  amusing  chapter 
of  Dr.  Nichols'  book  than  that  in 
which  the  eccentricities  of  Yankee- 
dom  are  pourtrayed.  The  stage 
American  does  not,  we  think,  come 
up  to  the  real  article.  The  native 
idbms  are  only  imperfectly  acquired 
by  foreign  players,  to  whom  mostly 


parts  of  the  kind  fall.  A  Yankee, 
the  author  affinns,  never  swears :  he 
has  **mean  and  cowardly  ways  of 
whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump." 
He  says,  "  I  vum,  1  swon,  I  swow,  I 
vow,  dam  it,  gaul  dam  your  picter, 
by  goUy,  golly  crimus,"  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  eastern  Yankees;  the 
Western  have  more  rhetoric  in  their 
exclamations.  The  Yankee  is  con- 
tent to  describe  himself,  in  certain 
conditions,  as  *'agone  sucker;"  but 
the  Western,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  "  catawampously  chawed 
up,' '  A  Yankee  has  a  "  kinder  sneakin' 
notion  arter"  a  girl ;  the  Western  de- 
scribes a  plain  lass  to  be  "as  homely 
as  a  hedge-fence."  The  real  genuine 
Yankee  boasts  that  **  he  is  a  hull 
team  and  a  boss  to  let  You  can't 
tucker  him  eout  It  beats  all  natur' 
heow  he  can  go  it  when  he  gets  his 
dander  up.  He  has  got  his  eye-teeth 
out,  trae  as  preachin'."  The  exag- 
gerations of  the  Westem  partake 
more  of  poetry.  He  laughs  like  a 
hyaena  over  a  dead  nigger.  He  walks 
through  a  fence  like  a  falling  tree 
through  a  cobweb.  A  fellow  he  has 
a  contempt  for  is  so  poor  and  thin 
that  he  has  to  lean  up  again*  a  saplin' 
to  cuss.  His  own  powers  are  so  vast, 
that  he  can  diink  the  Mississippi,  and 
out-holler  thunder.  For  some  of  his 
oddest  terms  there  is  a  respectable 
derivation ;  as,  for  example,  absquat- 
ulate is  from  a  or  a6,  privative,  and 
squat,  the  western  for  settle.  But 
the  n€  plus  ultra  of  vulgar  Southern 
extravagances  is  to  escape  quickly  by 
"vamoosin  quicker 'n  greased  light- 
nin'  down  a  peeled  hickory." 

The  writer,  who  finds  so  few  things 
to  praise  in  America,  is^still  enthusi- 
astic upon  the  beauty  of  the  women 
of  the  Northem  States.  Europeans 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  accord 
to  the  Westem  ladies  this  proud  dis- 
tinction. But  in  tmth  their  beauty 
is  singularly  evanescent.  At  the  New 
York  iMdls,  numbers  of  delicate  and 
lovely  forms  may  be  seen ;  but  these 
graceful  dancers  are  all  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  They  seem 
also  to  want  strength.  After  twenty- 
five,  they  rapidly  fade.  This  "  gift 
of  beauty,"  however,  is  said  to  be  aa 
rare  west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  in 
north-western  Europe.  "  But  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf,  and  in  all  the  country  settled 
for  more  than  a  century,  it  is  oom- 
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mon."  In  the  oldest  towns,  there 
are  the  greater  number  of  handsome 
women;  in  Portland,  Salem,  Provi- 
dence, or  Baltimore,  the  visitor  is  im- 
mediat^y  struck  by  the  graceful  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  of  the  well- 
dressed  crowds  who  throng  the  pro- 
menades. 

Of  the  literature  of  America  there 
is  little  new  to  be  said.  Its  news- 
papers, for  mischievous  extravagance, 
as  well  as  for  their  number,  are 
paralleled  by  the  press  of  no  other 
country.  In  the  present  crisis,  the 
Longfellows,  Bryants,  Holmeses,  Ban- 
crofts— authors  grave  and  gay,  poet 
and  historian  alike — are  condemned 
to  silence.  The  people  have  too  much 
on  hands  to  listen  to  these  preachers 
for  the  hours  of  recreation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  workers 
are  not  idle,  for  dark  as  the  clouds 
are,  there  is  surely  a  "  good  time 
coming."  Dr.  Nichols,  at  least,  thinks 
so.  "When  this  red  leaf  in  the 
history  of  America,*'  he  says,  "  is 
turned  over,  there  will  begin  a  new 
era  in  American  literature — a  better, 
brighter,  nobler  one  than  we  can 
point  to  in  the  past.  It  may  be 
that  the  earnest,  true  life  of  the  na- 
tion, or  the  natives,  of  the  future  is 
now  to  begin."  Others  may  not 
divine  the  future  in  so  sanguine  a 
spirit,  but  every  "  Britisher"  wishes 
America  well,  and  would  gladly  see 
two  things  that  our  people  think  ne- 
cessary to  the  peace,  moral  progress, 
and  wholesome  prosperity  of  the 
Western  Continent,  happen — namely, 
the  admission  that  the  South  has 
achieved  its  independence;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Northern 
Constitution  on  some  improved  basis. 
Speaking  of  Bancroft — who  was  de- 
scribed by  an  English  writer  as  the 
Hume  of  America,  whose  volumes 
ate  characterized  by  singular  "ease 
in  composition" — our  author  dispels 
the  idea  of  the  historian's  fluency 
and  expertness.  Bancroft,  it  appears, 
is  a  very  laborious  writer.  Here  is 
his  process:  First  of  all,  havinc 
studied  his  authorities  and  arranged 
his  facts,  he  writes  out  his  narrative. 
This  he  goes  over  repeatedly,  inter- 
lining, erasing,  and  correcting,  until 
the  sheets  are  a  labyrinth  of  blotted 
hieroglyphics.  His  secretary  then 
makes  a  clean  copy,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  leave  large  spaces  between 
the  lines  for  fUrther  intricate  feats  of 


penmanship.  Over  this  the  historiaa 
once  again  plods,  inverting  and  pol- 
ishing his  sentences.  Then  the  MS. 
goes  to  the  printer,  but  the  work  is 
not  finished.  The  proof  is  returned 
so  hideously  blurred,  that  it  would 
be  "  less  trouble  to  set  it  up  anew." 
Whatever  "ease"  the  reader  may 
discover  in  the  composition,  the 
author  does  not  find  it  easy  \fj  any 
means.  Very  few,  however,  possess 
the  faculty  of  writing  off  a  mushed 
composition  at  a  first  effort. 

One  of  the  weakest  of  those  delu- 
sions that  have  from  time  to  time 
reinied  in  America  is  Spiritualism; 
and  even  yet  it  is  not  exploded.  The 
war,  in  fact,  has  given  it  a  stimulus. 
The  "mediums"  are  regularly  con- 
sulted by  mothers  and  by  wives,  who 
have  husbands  or  sons  in  action. 
They  profess  to  receive  infcmnation 
which  time  and  events  have  strangely 
corroborated — so  strong  is  the  force 
of  fanaticisHL  In  "Peculiar"  the 
Spirits  figure  largely  ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  who  edits  the  tale,  paints 
their  performances,  of  course,  in  the 
richest  colours.  He  converts  Spirit- 
ualism, in  fiftct,  into  an  important  po- 
litical instrument.  The  unseen  tame- 
rappers  have  assured  the  initiated 
that  the  cause  of  the  South  is  a  bad 
cause,  which  cannot  ultimately  pros- 
per. The  same  Spirits,  moreover, 
have  endorsed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  are  busy  canvassing  for  him 
in  their  own  way,4n  prospect  of  the 
next  Presidential  election.  "Pecu- 
liar" is  a  story  written  in  the  interest 
of  the  dominant  party  at  Washington, 
and  characterized  by  all  its  extra- 
vagances. To  some  it  might  seem  a 
somewhat  exaggerated'  statement  of 
them,  but  the  proof  of  its  general  cor- 
rectness is  to  be  found  in  these  "  Forty 
Years  of  American  Life."  Dr.  Ni- 
chols writes  the  bare  truth,  but  it 
is  really  "stranger  than  fiction." 
The  latter  author's  mind  is  in  suspen- 
sion as  to  the  truth  of  the  phenomena 
he  has  witnessed— 

^*  I  have  heard  several  so-caUed  speakhig 
mediums,  who  were  supposed  to  sp^  in  a 
I  circle'  or  to  address  public  assembliea,  either 
in  a  state  of  trance  or  under  spiritual  influ- 
ence. I  heard  a  cadaverous-looking  per- 
sonage with  long  hair  spout  poetry,  or  some- 
thmg  in  rhyme  and  metre,  in  Memphis.  In 
Springfield,  Illinois,  the  home  of  President 
Lincohi,  I  listened  an  hour  to  a  speech  of 
what  Americans  caU  ^  highf  dmtiit*  eloquence, 
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froth  and  rainbowB.  I  heard  Miaa  Hardinge, 
once  an  English  actress,  deliver  a  \ery  im- 
posing oration  to  more  than  1,000  persons, 
in  a  splendid  lecture-room  at  St.  Louis. 
I  hare  heard  the  pretty,  doll-like  Mrs.  Cora 
Hatch  in  New  York.  In  none  of  these  cases 
did  I  see  the  least  eridence  of  spiritual  or 
eopematural  influence.  The  speakers  shut 
their  eyes,  but  anyone  can  do  that.  They 
may  have  looked  inspired,  but  I  did  not  see 
it.  The  improvisatore  was  a  clever  one,  if 
honest ;  but  improvisatori  are  not  neces- 
sarily supernatural;  and  if  spirits  spoke 
through  Miss  Hardinge  or  Mrs.  Cora  Hatch, 
they  either  came  direct  from  the  father  of 
lies,  or  were  absurdly  ignorant  of  the  com- 
monest facts  of  history.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  I  heard  a  plain-looking  middle-aged 
Quaker  woman  in  Cincinnati  talking  meta- 
phj'sics  for  two  hours,  as  if  she  had  been 
possessed  by  the  spirita  of  Hegel  or  Herbart  \ 
and  I  have  also,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
heard  so-called  mediums,  in  private  dis- 
<:oarsing  of  matters  of  which  in  their  usual 
state  they  appeared  to  have  no  knowledge. 
But  where  we  are  to  draw  the  line  between 
what  is  called  the  inspiration  of  the  poet, 
and  a  supernatural  obsession,  or  possession, 
or  illumination,  may  be  somewhat  difficidt 
to  determine. 

'^The  arguments  against  the  existence 
of  spiritual  phenomena  are  abundant ;  but 
then  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  well- 
established  fact  is  worth  a  great  many  ar- 
guments. If  we  say  the  things  alleged  to 
be  done  are  impossible^  we  are  told  that  they 
are  true.  After  all,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  is  or  is  not  possible.  Life  and  the 
universe  are  mysteries." 

The  writer  humorously  adds — 

"  The  spirits  of  physicians  often  prescribe 
for  mediums  and  those  who  consult  them ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  doctors  continue  to 
disagree  in  the  other  world,  just  as  they 
always  have  done  in  this.  Hahnemann 
gives  high  dilutions — Abemethy  and  Rush 
stick  to  their  gallipots,  and  Preissnitz  wraps 
in  the  wet  sheet  or  deluges  with  the  douche.** 

According  to  Br.  Nichols,  the  Irish 
who  have  entered  the  Northern  ser- 
vice fight  for  the  pay,  the  glory,  or  the 
mere  excitement  of  fighting.  It  is 
very  rare,  he  says,  to  find  an  Irish 
Abolitionist  The  Roman  Catholic 
priests  as  well  as  people  are  all  pro- 
slavery  in  sentiment.  The  best  writ- 
ten defence  of  slavery  extant  is  the 
composition  of  an  Irish  bishop.  Mr. 
Seward,  indeed,  made  a  political  alli- 
ance with  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes 
with  the  object  of  furthering  recruit- 
ing among  the  fiock  of  the  latter,  and 
the  project  succeeded  well  after  the 
war  broke  out ;  but  the  American 


Celts  have  got  tired  of  arms.  The 
Irishmen  last  drafted  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  are  supposed  to  be 
those  "  labourers"  whom  the  600  dol- 
lars bounty  continues  to  allure  from 
Ireland.  With  refepect  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  foreign  populations  to 
the  older  American  race.  Dr.  Nichols 
makes  interesting  and  suggestive  re- 
marks. 

"  There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  foreign 
population  of  the  United  States  which 
deserves  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  future.  There  is  a  continuous  influx  of 
immigration,  larger  at  some  periods  than  at 
others,  but  always  a  stream  of  immense 
magnitude.  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Belgium 
pour  out  their  surplus  or  poverty-stricken 
populations.  These  people,  transplanted  to 
a  new  soil,  and  surromided  with  unwonted 
plenty,  are  wonderfully  prolific.  The  Irish 
and  Germans  in  America  increase  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  the  Americans  of  an 
older  stock.  So  remarkably  is  this  the 
case,  that  there  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  an 
Irish  majority  even  in  such  old  states  as 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  By  a 
natural  process  and  without  counting  on 
conversions,  there  must  also  be  Roman 
Catholic  majorities  in  several  states.  The 
nativist  par^,  with  its  secret  organization, 
was  a  futile  effort  to  meet  this  danger,  by 
attempting  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  foreigners  must  reside  in  the  country 
before  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
failed,  because  neither  of  the  great  parties 
could  afford  to  lose  the  foreign  vote.  It  is 
now  too  late  for  such  constitutional  changes. 
The  foreign  element  is  too  strong  and  too 
conscious  of  its  power." 

In  a  chapter  describing  slavery  "as 
he  has  seen  it,''  the  same  author 
speaks  with  manifest  candour  of  the 
state  of  Southern  society.  The  pic- 
ture is  by  no  means  of  the  "  Uncle- 
Tom"  description.  The  contrast  is 
very  marked  between  the  limning  of 
the  "Peculiar  Institution  "in  these 
pages  and  in  the  political  novel  of  Epes 
Sargent  Having  read,  we  may  say, 
all  that  has  been  written  on  American 
affairs  since  the  war  began,  whether 
by  English  or  Transatlantic  pens,  we 
can  confidently  afiirmthat  Dr.  Nichols 
is  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy, because  the  most  temperate, 
frank,  and  impartial  of  those  writers. 
Negro  labour  may  be  divided  into 
two  categories,  that  of  household  ser- 
vants ana  the  workers  on  the  planta- 
tion. The  former,  including  cooks, 
waiters,  laundresses,  coachmen,  ana 
gardeners,  are  in  all  respects  oetter 
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treated,  generally  speaking,  than  free 
servants.  They  have  no  fear  of  losing 
their  places,  and  from  heingunder  no 
necessity  of  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
are  singiilarly  contented  and  cheerful. 
There  is  more  meaning  than  the 
negro  intended  in  the  answer  of  the 
black  cook  when  asked,  "Do  you 
belong  to  the  Wades  r  "  Yes,  sar," 
he  replied,  "  I  belongs  to  them,  and 
they  belongs  to  me."  It  is  only 
on  the  small  plantation  of  the 
poorer  order  of  proprietor  that  the 
slave  h  ever  overworked.  On  the 
larger  properties,  the  system  is  to 
work  the  negro  regularly  and  to  keep 
him  at  it  during  the  allotted  hours ; 
but  "slave-drivmg"  is  uncommon, 
because  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
The  presence  of  the  overseer,  with  a 
whip  in  his  hand,  which  often  falls 
on  temale  shoulders,  is,  however,  a 
reproach  upon  the  Southern  planter. 
Dr.  Nichols  disproves  the  assertion 
so  often  reiterated,  that  the  war  had 
origin  in  Slavery.  The  fact,  now  well- 
known,  is,  that  after  it  had  broken 
out,  the  Lincoln  party  seized  the 
Abolition  cry  as  a  political  instrument 
Among  many  new  things  to  be  learned 
from  the  same  source,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  American  newspapers  were  on 
the  side  of  moderation  when  the  con- 
flict began.  In  England,  our  notions 
of  the  American  press  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  New  York  journals, 
and  their  course  has  been  dictated 
from  the  out«et  by  "party  "  motives 
in  the  lowest  sense.  The  Democratic 
papers,  after  a  vain  struggle  against 
puolic  opinion,  finding  that  their 
party  would  be  extinguished  if  it 
took  up  an  anti-war  position,  deter- 
mined to  swim  with  the  stream;  and 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  hon- 
esty became  more  the  ministers  of 


carnage  than  the  natural  organs  of 
the  Lincolnites.  Throughout  there 
has  been  a  Peace  partj,  numerically 
strong  ;  but,  in  the  whirl  and  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle,  its  voice  has 
not  been  heard  effectively.  Its  leadeiB, 
too,  have  cowered  before  the  despotic 
courses  of  procedure  daringly  resorted 
to  by  Mr.  Seward  and  his  colleagues. 
Dr.  Nichols,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  journalist,  with  solemn 
eloquence  protested  against  the  war 
three  years  ago,  ere  it  had  begun, 
warning  his  countrymen,  with  a  pro- 

Ehetic  mstinct,  that  when  oceans  of 
lood  had  been  shed,  and  untold 
miseries  passed  through,  there  would 
remain,  ultimately,  not  one  Union 
— not  harmony,  reconstruction,  or 
peace,  but  two  "  rival  military  despot- 
isms," "with  loads  of  debt  and 
a  wasted  country  burdened  with 
taxation."  We  have  lived  to  wit- 
ness this  dreadful  consummation. 
Whether  still  greater  horrors  are  not 
to  precede  the  exhaustion  of  the  com- 
batants, who  can  say  1  The  campaign 
of  1864  has  been  opened  already 
with  vaster  proportions  and  more 
desperate  energy  on  both  sidesL  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  must  face  the  nation  for 
re-election  at  no  distant  date,  the 
grand  effort  of  his  party  will  this 
year  be  to  provide  him  with  the  hust- 
ings* argument  of  military  success. 
Thus  the  war  will  be  pressed  forward 
hotly.  But  the  Federals  have  beg:nn 
badly  by  a  great  failure  in  the  states 
of  Florida  and  ^buna  ;  and  the 
Confederates  will  no  doubt  contest 
every  foot  of  ground  as  valiantly  as 
last  year.  The  contest  will  probaWy 
proceed  as  before  with  wavering  for- 
tune. It  is  in  dismay  and  helpless- 
ness that  Europe  inquires  when  shall 
the  end  be ) 
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The  welcome  given  to  General  Gari- 
baldi in  the  metropolis  of  our  country 
ranks  with  the  most  remarkable,  we 
had  almost  written  romantic,  mci- 
dents  of  the  times.  The  universality 
and  majesty  of  the  demonstration 
have  excited  the  wonder,  and 
rather  awakened  the  suspicions,  of 
foreigners.  In  France,  especially, 
these  scenes  have  struck  politicians 
with  surprise,  and  filled  the  people 
with  jealousy.  There  is  an  uneasy 
consciousness  among  the  latter  that 
the  working  men  or  Paris  would  not 
be  permitted  to  meet  and  march,  one 
hundred  thousand  strong,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  the  peace  of  a 
great  city  confidently  entrusted  to 
their  good-feeling  and  loyal  respect 
for  existing  institutions.  They  see  in 
this  how  far  behind  England  they 
Btill  are,  with  all  their  pomp*  and 
pride  of  influence  and  achievement. 
The  Ministers  of  reactionary  Europe 
seem,  for  their  part,  perplexed  by  the 
spontaneousness  of  an.occurrence  that 
constitutes  for  them  so  emphatic  a 
reproach,  and  would  fain  depreciate 
the  event,  and  avert  the  attention  of 
their  depressed  subjects  from  the 


moral  which  it  ^convevs,  by  hinting  a 
careful  organization  beforehand,  and 
some  deep  political  motive.  No  less 
has  the  nonest  enthusiasm  of  the 
reception  startled  that  minority 
amongst  ourselves  to  whom  the 
name  of  Garibaldi  is  offensive,  from 
his  impartial  resistance  to  despotism 
in  all  its  forms.  But  let  who  might, 
at  home  or  abroad,  take  offence,  the 
British  people  could  not  but  follow 
the  leading  of  their  instincts,  and 
meet  Garibaldi  with  open  heart  and 
hand.  It  is  nearly  two  centuries  now 
since  oup  fathers  delivered  their  tes- 
timony for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  the  world  over,  by  welcoming  to 
England  its  first  liurgehearted  cham- 
pion. Since  then  there  has  been  full 
time  to  put  those  principles  to  the 
proof.  They  have  grown  with  the 
gto  wth  of  our  nation.  They  are  rooted 
Uke  our  oaks.  To  appeal  to  our  sym- 
pathies in  this  direction,  is  to  arouse 
our  strongest,  deepest  feelings.  Anar- 
chy, indeed,  we  hate.  Insurrection  is 
a  word  we  hardly  understand  the 
meaning  of.  But  we  acknowledge  the 
right,  the  duty,  and  the  blessing  of 
constitutional  revolution.  We  should 
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wipe  oufc  the  glories  of  our  history, 
and  libel  the  memory  of  the  noblest 
of  our  ancestors,  did  we  interpose  our 
conservatism  to  shield  a  tyrant  from 
the  wrath  of  an  outraged  people. 
We  are  enabled  to  greet  Garibaldi  as 
the  agent  of  revolt  and  changCL  be-- 
cause  he  has  done  for  the  Italians 
much  what  William  the  Third  did  for 
us.  He  has  given  them  freedom  of 
government  and  of  conscience  toge- 
ther. He  has  not  destroyed,  but  built 
up  a  nation.  Civil  discord  and  disor- 
ganization have  not  followed  his 
sword,  but  order  and  peace.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  been  unvaryingly  wise  ; 
but  this  no  man  disputes— that  to  his 
ma^animity  and  intelligence  that 
unity  of  Italy  is  referable  which, 
alone,  guarantees  the  continuance  of 
the  new  and  happier  state  of  things. 

Garibaldi  came  amongst  us  with  no 
flush  of  recent  victory  upon  him.  The 
demonstrations  in  his  honour  were  not 
the  reward  of  a  general  hot  from  the 
field.  He  had  emerged,  rather,  from 
under  a  cloud.  Since  the  affair  at 
Aspromonte,  he  had  lain  at  his  island 
retreat,  shattered  in  health,  and  com- 
promised by  the  imputation  of  inex- 
cusable rashness.  His  very  appear- 
ance disappointed  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  hero  of  the  Voltumo — his 
greatest  battle,  won  certainly  by  his 
own  hand.  Still,  such  is  the  abiding 
lustre  of  his  achievements,  the  perfect 
honesty  of  his  nature,  his  unparalleled 
disinterestedness,  his  want  of  egotism, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  within 
Restraint  the  admiration  which  his 
name  inspires. 

It  is  not  our  business  here,  however, 
to  notice,  even  in  the  briefest  manner, 
the  various  features  of  Garibaldi's 
visit :  nor  do  we  aim  at  pointing  the 
moral  of  the  event  These  interesting 
tasks  have  been  admirably  performed 
by  the  daily  journals — those  volumin- 
ous and  picturesque,  for  we  can  no 
longer  say  "  bnef  and  abstract," 
dironiclers  of  the  tune,  to  which  the 
public  owe  so  much  on  occasions  of 
the  sort 

We  have  thought  it  useful  rather 
to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  cer- 
tain points  in  the  career  of  G^eral 
Garibaldi,  which  will  probabljr  be 
found  to  nave  their  interest  revived 
and  freshened  by  current  events. 
Trite  as  the  subject  is  supposed  to 
have  become,  the  reader  will  find 
much  to  engage  his  attention  profit- 


ably in  the  study  of  a  character  aheo- 
lutely  unique,  and  in  the  re-examina- 
tion of  heroic  deeds,  on  the  motives 
and  difficulties  of  which  considerable 
light  has  been  thrown  since  the  date 
of  their  occurrence. 

The  simplicity  of  Garibaldi's  life 
at  Caprera  has  been  charmingly  de- 
picted by  Colonel  Vecchj,  one  ctf  his 
faithful  companions  in  arms,  and  lately 
his  secretary,  in  a  little  book  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  GaskelL  Vecchj's  ad- 
miration for  "  my  General"  finds  the 
most  glowing  expression  ;  but  this 
perfectly  honest  and  n^ntoneous 
enthusiasm,  is  a  powerful  testimony 
to  the  attraction  of  the  patriot's  bear- 
ing. All  through  his  life,  and  in  the 
later  Italian  scenes  of  it  more  par- 
ticularly, he  has  shown  a  marvellous 
power  of  attaching  to  himself  single- 
minded  and  thorough  men,  and  of 
animating  them  with  his  own  un- 
selfish spirit  Caprera  is  Vecchrs 
Paradise.  He  is  satisfied  with  toe 
hardest  labour  and  the  coarsest  fare — 
for  Garibaldi's  military  family  all 
assist  in  tilling  his  little  farm — to  l»e 
near  his  beloved  chief.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  confined  to  the  General's  secre- 
tary. In  1862  there  were,  besides, 
among  the  suite  of  the  hero  several 
of  his  principal  lieutenants,  as  fondly 
attached  to  his  person  as  when  he  led 
them  to  fresh  victories  daily.  Nino 
Bixio,  who  had  the  confidence  at  once 
of  the  Italian  Government  and  his 
leader  ;  Fniscianti,  who  has  steadily 
followed  Garibaldi's  fortunes  since 
he  first  served  under  him,  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  in  Rome,  in  1849,  and 
now  leads  the  life  of  a  colonist, 
working  from  dawn  to  sunset  among 
his  master's  vines  and  vegetables  ; 
Specchi,  another  of  the  brave  men 
or  1848,  who,  though  afterwards 
settled  in  America,  abandoned  that 
country  to  join  the  modest  circle  on 
the  barren  Italian  rock,  and  ^ive  up 
his  days  to  hunting  and  fishing  for 
Garibaldi's  table ;  Stagned,  also  an 
exile,  returned  from  America  to  share 
his  former  commander's  glorious  isola- 
tion ;  Carpeneti,  formerly  Sardinian 
Consul- General  at  Tankers,  who  lost 
his  position  by  entertaining  the  future 
author  of  Pledmont*s  greatneas  in 
1849 ;  Basso,  a  sailor,  and  the  o(mi- 
panion  of  many  of  Garibaldi's  voyages; 
and  Adolph  WolflEi  a  Bavarian,  who 
hurried  from  London  when  the  war 
in  Italy  broke  out,  to  offer  his  sword 
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to  the  emancipatoi^-these  all  resided 
cheerfully  at  Caprerain  1862,  sharing 
the  illustrious  proprietor's  huoxble 
fare,  and  pursuinfi;  the  commouest 
occupations,  after  his  example.  And 
not  only  do  Garibaldi's  old  friends 
and  fellow- soldiers  thus  respect  him  ; 
every  visitor  to  the  island,  of  whatever 
country,  is  hardly  there  a  day  until  he 
has  yielded  his  heart  to  the  influence 
of  the  General's  unaffected  and  in- 
spiring demeanour. 

Garibaldi's  house  at  Caprera  has 
been  much  improved  since  the  cala- 
mity at  Aspromonte.  Tlioee  of  his 
followers  who  accompanied  him  back 
to  his  refuge  have  built,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  considerable  ad<lition  to 
its  humble  accommodation.  The  pre- 
sents ef  admirers — some  of  them 
grotesque  enough — have  contributed 
to  its  ornamentation.  The  farm  and 
gardens  are  now  in  better  condition, 
the  proprietor  himself  having  la- 
boured incessantly,  despite  his  lame- 
ness, to  make  the  most  of  an  infertile 
patch  of  soiL  One  who  visited  Ca- 
prera, in  August,  1861,  found  only  one 
chair  in  the  hero's  house,  and  it  was 
partially  broken.  The  first  chairs 
possessed  by  the  soldier  and  patriot, 
who  had  given  away  a  kingdom,  were 
thegift^of  the  ofl&cers  and  crew  of 
the  ship  Washington,  and  bear  the 
names  of  the  donors,  who  must  have 
been  Yankees,  ostentatiously  engraved 
on.  the  back.  Garibaldi's  house  has 
been  often  described.  It  occupies  a 
level  spot,  protected  on  one  side  by 
high  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  walls, 
lately  built.  "The  hero's  room" — 
every  particular  about  him  is  interest- 
ing to  the  British  people — "  contains 
a  small  ^lain  iron  bedstead,  with  mus- 
lin curtams  hanging  from  a  cane  tester, 
a  walnut-wood  writing  table,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  with  a  dressing- 
glass  on  the  top,  blocking  up  a  window 
that  looks  to  the  north.  Close  to  the 
bed  stands  a  deal  stool  covered  with 
books  and  letters.  On  a  cord  stretched 
from  the  walls  across  the  room  are 
hung  to  dry  the  General's  red  shirts, 
drawers,  trousers,  and  stockings,  for 
he  changes  his  clothes  every  time  he 
changes  his  occupation.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  at 
the  end  of  the  room  ^  some  logs  are 
always  kept  blazing  m  it  on  account 
of  the  damp  ;  for  oeneath  the  stone 
floor  is  the  cistern  which  receives  the 
Water  from  the  gutters  when  it  rains, 


and  causes  the  flags  to  be  alwavs 
slimy  and  wet.  On  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  are  book-cases  containing 
works  on  shipping,  history,  and  mili- 
tary tactics ;  but  books  and  bundles  . 
of  papers,  to  tell  the  truth,  are  all 
around,  lying  on  every  available  piece 
of  furniture;  the  countless  bundles 
of  newspapers  are  removed  as  sooft 
as  the  General  has  read  them.  Over 
the  mantel-piece  hangs  a  portrait  in 
oil-colours  of  his  infant  daughter, 
Rosita,  who  died  at  Monte  Video.  At 
the  head  of  the  bed,  in  an  ebony 
frame,  hangs  a  lock  of  hair,  his  wile  , 
Anita'Sj  the  brave  woman  who  is  no  ' 
more.  Under  this  liangs  the  portrait  of 
C.  Augusto  Vecchj,  placed  between  the 
portraits  of  two  othcers  who  fell,  one 
at  Mclazzo,  the  other  on  the  Vol- 
timio.  On  the  wall  over  the  writing 
table  hang  the  hero's  famous  swon), 
his  revenqite  (a  sort  of  Brazilian  whip), 
and  the  sword  of  the  brave  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  whose  fame  still  lives 
although  he  fell  long  ago  on  the  field 
of  glory.  The  warrior's  relations  have 
placed  the  weapon  in  the  General's 
hand  as  the  most  worthy  guardian  of 
60  honourable  a  relic." 

When  Vecchj  resided  at  Caprera  the 
days  were  spent  in  what  Garibaldi 
called  "amusement,"  the  building 
of  walls,  the  training  of  vines,  the 
hoeing  of  vegetables,  and  other  simi- 
lar occupations,  in  which  many  of  the 
General  s  visitors  respectfully  joined 
whose  workmanship  gave  anythhig  but 
evidence  that  they  were  accustomed  so 
to  amuse  themselves.  The  fatigue  of 
certain  dilettante  tourists  after  a  few 
hours  of  manual  labour  of  this  sort 
caused  no  little  mirth  in  the  settle- 
ment After  a  plain  but  substantial 
dinner — fish,  roast  partridges*  wild 
boar,  with  Calabrian  fruits  and  Capri 
wine, — the  evening  was  passed  in 
friendly  converse,  the  ladies — Tere- 
sita,  Garibaldi's  daughter  and  Ma- 
dame Deiderj— playingthe  pjianofort^, 
and  the  Italian  gentlemen  singing  the 
choicest  passages  of  the  best  operas. 
Garibaldi  himself  sings  well,  and  once 
in  his  earlier  life  escaped  from  the 
French  in  Genoa  by  delivering  with 
Italian  fervour  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Beranger  s  songs.  Specchi  and  Salvi, 
who,  in  1861,  were  of  "  the  family" 
at  Caprera,  have  sung  at  the  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York  opera-houses. 
The  materials  for  a  capital  concert, 
therefore,  were  always  at  hand.    Ga- 
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ribaldi  was  at  this  time,  however, 
subject  to  fits  of  depression,  and 
wont  to  slip  off  towards  the  shore, 
unattended.  *'  He  loves  solitude  ana 
the  sea,  conducive  to  dreams  and  deep 
emotions,**  continues  his  quondam 
l^de-de-camp,  describing  the  genuine 
amiability  of  his  character, — 

"  He  respects  erery  one,  be  they  humble 
or  exalted.  I  nerer  heard  him  speak  ill 
•f  any  one.  He  is  as  kind  to  the  brute 
creation  as  toman,  and  is  so  pained  to  see 
an  animal  struck,  that  he  never  permits  it 
In  his  presence.  He  takes  special  delight  in 
planting  and  cultivating  useful  vegetables, 
and  is  highly  displeased  if  a  plant  be  trod- 
den on,  or  pulled  up  by  mistake.  Ue  who 
is  so  renowned  for  his  use  of  the  sword, 
would  like  to  see  the  accursed  steel  turned 
into  a  ploughshare.  He  has  led  in  this  cen- 
tury a  life  in  accordance  with  the  chivalric 
age,  for  he  has  always  drawn  his  sword  in 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  His  lamented 
wife  was  as  heroic  as  liimself ;  she  followed 
him  everywhere,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her 
devotion ;  their  first-born  saw  the  light  in 
the  desert,  with  nothing  but  a  poihcho  to 
wrap  him  in." 

Retiring  early,  the  General  awakes 
at  three  in  the  morning  and  reads 
and  answers  letters,  some  contain- 
ing the  most  eztraordinarv  requests, 
others  tendering  spiritual  counsel ; 
others  denouncing  him  in  terms  of 
genuine  Ultramontane  vulgarity  and 
indecency  j  others  calling  upon  him 
to  extermmate  the  Pope  and  Anto- 
nelli  (these  last  chiefly  from  Italian 
priests);  others  soliciting  his  sword 
m  the  cause  of  an  '*  oppressed  na- 
tionality" at  some  distant  comer  of  the 
earth ;  others  containing  frightful 
sonnets  (English  these,  generally); 
others  accompanying  presents  in  lu- 
dicrous discordance  with  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  recipient  The  General 
replies  to  those  communications  in  all 
cases  courteously.  The  epistles  beg- 
ing  trifling  articles  as  memorials  of 
/aprera  and  its  occupant  are  the 
most  troublesome.  The  ladies  who 
honour  the  General  with  their  cor- 
respondence usually  beseech  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  Had  he  complied  with 
the  request  of  a  tithe  of  these  fair 
applicants,  he  would  have  been  long 
a^o  condemned  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
wig. 

Ladies,  however,  were  not  the  only 
— ^must  it  be  written? — torment- 
ors. There  was  a  certain  English 
nobleman,  according  to  Vecclij,  who 


partook  of  Garibaldi's  hospitality, 
pronounced  his  viands  excellent,  spent 
several  very  pleasant  days  in  the 
island,  and  when  taking  his  leave, 
placed  a  covetous  eye  upon  a 
pair  of  strong-nailed  shoes  of  Nice 
manufacture,  which  he  had  seen 
under  the  GeneraUs  bed.  It  was 
impossible  to  yield  to  this  demand, 
however ;  for^  as  Garibaldi  good- 
naturedly  intimated  to  the  polite 
highwayman,  he  had  but  one  pair, 
and  the  shoemaker  lived  at  a  great 
distance.  "  They,"  added  Garibaldi, 
"  are  the  souvenir  of  my  native  land." 
Turning  to  a  cord,  however,  on  which 
several  red  shirts  were  drying,  he 

E resented  one  of  these  with  a  grave 
umour  to  his  modest  guest^  who  was 
good  enough  to  profess  hiniself  sa- 
tisfied. Among  Garibaldi's  letters 
at  this  period,  one  came  from  a  priest 
at  Foggia,  who  declared  Italy  to  he 
"  possessed,"  and  called  on  Garibaldi 
to  exorcise  it  with  fire  and  swonl 
The  Pope  he  described  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Lucifer,  and  the  cardinals, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  monks,  as 
demons  of  various  degreea  Anotha 
letter  oflered  an  infernal  machine  to 
destroy  the  Quadrilateral  in  an  amai- 
ingly  short  space  of  time^  whilst 
a  second  diabolical  invention  was 
guaranteed  to  annihilate  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
by  one  stroke.  The  writer  of  the  latter, 
however,  patriotically  merciful,  was 
careful  to  stipulate  that  the  men  de- 
stroyed should  not  be  French. 

An  epistle,  couched  in  very  angry 
phrase,  attributing  to  Garibaldi  th« 

gromotion  of  anarchy^  and  charging 
im  with  "envy,  vamty,  and  impo- 
tence," gave  occasion  for  such  a  state- 
ment of  his  principles,  in  a  conver- 
sation at  Caprera,  about  this  time,  as 
his  career  more  perfectly  justifies  than 
superficial  students  imagine.  ^  I  de- 
clare to  you,"  said  Gariteldi,  address- 
ing his  friends  who  surrounded  him, 
"tnat  by  a  Republic  I  only  mean 
that  Government  which  gives  ib» 
people  the  greatest  possible  national 
prosperity.  I  do  not  care  whether  at 
the  head  of  such  a  government  there 
be  a  king  or  a  president  We  have 
as  a  gift  from  Providence  our  excep- 
tional King,  a  prince  and  honest,  a 
citizen  and  a  soldier !  Thkt  forms  a 
centre  of  loyalty  for  the  i^on  of  the 
different  States  of  Italy  fWjnll  ^ 
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^  them  to  rescue  the  dislocated  pro- 
vinces. We  have  made  him  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  world.  I  love  him, 
Victor !  You  love  him  also.  But  if 
anybody  doubts^  whether  I  am  a 
Republican,  let  him  come  here  and 
judge.  Do  you  think  we  lead  a  very 
aristocratic  life?" 

These  constitutional  sentiments, 
which  establish  a  wide  distinction 
between  Garibaldi  and  the  mere  Re- 
volutionist, were  made  more  striking 
by  frequent  statements  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  war.  Even  since  his  coming 
to  England  he  has  been  depicted  by 
his  enemies,  of  a  particular  faction— 
a  mere  minority  of  the  population 
happily— as  one  who  delights  in  con- 
flict, from  a  wild  and  fierce  instinct, 
the  result  of  Ms  early  South  American 
adventurea  How  diflferent  his  real 
spirit  is  maybe  gathered  from  the 
words  which  he  ased  during  a  memo- 
rable political  discussion  at  Caprera, 
when  the  portion  of  his  policy  that 
seemed  to  many  the  most  rash,  was 
thus  defended : 

**My  pUm  for  a  natioiial  arming  was 
based  on  the  old  Piedmontese  statute.  It 
only  required  calling  into  force.  Did  you 
•ee  how  perversely  it  was  annihilated? 
They  would  disarm  all  but  the  men  they 
have  drilled  into  inert  sticks.  Yet,  if  they 
wanted  preservers,  sincere  patriots ;  if  they 
were  not  concealing  secret  phins,  they 
would  not  doubt  me  and  mine ;  they  would 
permit  us  to  institute  a  force  like  the  Eng- 
lish Volunteers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  repeat,  I  abhor  war,  I  have  to  struggle 
with  myself  every  time  I  order  a  battidion 
to  charge  the  enemy;  but  it  was  to  avoid 
war  that  I  wanted  the  Govenmient  to  arm 
the  nation.  Diplomacy  will  feel  quite  dif- 
ferently towards  us,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  six  hundred  liiousand  strong,  ready 
to  fight  for  our  country  from,  the  Alps  to 
the  Guamero.  The  French  will  remember 
that  Rome  is  Italy,  and  that  we  are  not 
men  to  permit  any  excess  against  the  Va- 
tican, or  the  poor  old  priests  saying  their 
orisons  there.  The  Austrians  will  under- 
stand that  the  hour  strikes  for  them  to 
dear  out  of  Venice.  Nor  will  Spain  aak 
of  her  patron  what  attitude  she  should  as- 
same.  Nor  Prussia  look  with  an  evil  eye 
on  Austrians  humiliation.  Kor  Russia  raise 
the  Ukase  to  frighten  us.  Nor  En^and  be 
displeased  to  have  us  for  a  strong,  loyal 
friend.** 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  Qari- 
hddi*8  career,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  first  of  all,  that  he  repeatedly 
Urged  the  importance  of  a  grand 


national  military  organizati^on  in 
Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King— not  to  cany  war  into  other 
countries,  not  to  play  the  knight- 
errant  for  **  oppressed  nationalities," 
but  to  secure  the  independence 
of  his  native  land,  alike  against 
sinister  alliances,  and  Austrian  and 
Roman  intrigues.  He  may  have  ex- 
a^erated  the  danger  inyolved  in 
Count  Cayour's  compact  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  may 
have  unwisely  resisted  the  large  pro- 
jects of  the  statesman,  which  his  mind 
was  ill  fitted  to  appreciate  :  but  his 
•theory  was  by  no  means  a  loolish  or 
ignoble  one.  It  may  be  shortly  ex- 
pressed as— Italy  constitutionally 
free,  united,  and  self-contained.  At 
an  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  before  • 
the  sword  of  Louis  Napoleon  had 
been  thrown  into  the  scale,  he  held 
that  Italy,  alone,  was  able  to  perform 
the  task  before  her.  Count  Cavour 
judged  di^rently ;  and  idthough  the 
course  adopted  by  the  latter  was  that 
of  prudence,  it  cannot  be  taken  quito 
for  granted  that  Garibaldi's  plan 
would  have  failed.  Certainly,  had 
the  Austrians  been  expelled  by  the 
Italians  unassisted,  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  would  have  rested  on  a  broader 
and  more  glorious  basis,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  her  liberty,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy, 
would  have  been  inevitable  and  im- 
mediate. The  intrusion  of  France, 
however  useful — and  it  is  popidarly 
considered  to  have  been  of  vital  value 
to  the  aspiring  Piedmontese  State — 
brought  with  it  engagements,  re- 
straints and  demands  for  rewards, 
which  nave  seriously  narrowed  the 
benefit  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  for 
the  interest  of  Europne  that  the  con- 
stitutional chances  inaugurated  bv 
Gkribaldi  should  have  gone  m\ich 
farther.  The  hand  of  the  French  mo- 
narch checked  the  process.  Garibaldi 
writhed  under  this  disappointment, 
when,  a«  a  senator,  he  saw  m  power  at 
Turin  a  Minister  little  more  than  the 
creature  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  It 
was  then  that  he  took  the  field  again 
in  his  last  unfortunate  exploit  QvA- 
baldi's  appearance  in  Rome,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Pope;— events  which  might 
have  occurred  in  a  few  days— would 
not  have  suited  the  plans  of  the  Em- 
peror;  andastherewasnoCavour  then 
at  Turin  to  act  the  part  of  "  the  daring 
pilot  in  extremity,"  the  hero  was 
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Btcdfloed.    It  is  to  France  he  owes 
the  wound  received  at  Aspromonte. 

That  Garibaldi  contemi$lated 
throughout  a  constitutional  monarchy 
only,  under  the  He  Galantuomo,  is 

S roved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
rst  to  present  Victor  Emmanuel  to  the 
people  of  Southern  Italy  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  He  stood  spon- 
sor for  him  when  Cavour  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  single  great  kingdom, 
under  a  Piedmontese  dynasty:  and 
had  Garibaldi  taken  a  different 
course,  the  French  plan  for  Italy's 
future,  devised  at  Villafranca,  would 
have  succeeded,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  people  have  been  a^ain  post- 
poned And  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  Ckuribaldi  presents  so  marked  a 
contrast  to  Mazcini.  The  Nizzard 
certainly  caught  up  his  first  inspira- 
tions as  a  )iatriot  from  that  gifted 
man,  who,  whatever  his  faults,  exer- 
cises a  wonderful  charm  over  those  in 
contact  with  him ;  but  Mb  has  never 
been  a  mere  dreamer  like  Mazzini — 
he  has  never  been  a  Republican  of 
the  stamp  of  Mazzini.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  he  yielded  up  the  kingdom 
he  had  conquered  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
that  magnanimous  act  was  only  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
avowed  on  the  occasion  when  Cavour 
sent  for  him,  and  solicited  his  aid, 
previous  to  the  war  with  Austria. 
That  remarkable  passage  in  the  life 
of  the  General  is  too  much  forgotten, 
and  to  recall  it  here  will  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  dispelling  the  ca- 
lumny which  ascribes  to  Garibaldi 
syihpathy  with  the  "Reds." 

In  Apnl,  1859,  as  Count  Arrivabene 
states  the  circumstances,  "on  high 
authority,"  Cavour  sent  suddenly 
for  Garibaldi.  So  pressing  was  the 
matter  in  hand  that  the  General 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the 
King,  attended  by  his  distinguished 
Minister,  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  in  Turin,  the  hour  being 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
interview  took  place  in  the  palace  of 
Piazza  Castello.  Cavour  opened  the 
conversation,  or  negotiation,  with  the 
words—"  WeU,  General,  the  long  ex- 
pected day  is  near  at  h&ad :  we  want 
you"  Garibaldi  had  not  been  satis- 
fied with  Cavour's  policy,  which  he 
did  not,  in  fact,  fathom,  and  answercKl 
cautiously—"  I  am  always  ready  to 


serve  mv.  country,  ''and  you  know 
that  I' shall  put  all  my  heart  into 
the  work.  Here,  however,"  he 
added,  "  in  presence  of  our  Re  Ga- 
Ifmtuomo,  I  musti^  be  permitted  to 
speak  my  mind  openly.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  are  going  to  sum- 
mon all  the  forces  of  the  country,  and, 
declaring  war  acainst  Austria,  to  at- 
tack her  with  the  irresistible  poww 
of  a  national  insurrection  %"  "  That 
is  not  precisely  our  plan,"  rejoined 
Cavour,  "I  have  not  an  illimitable 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  insurrecticm- 
ary  element  against  the  well-drilled 
l^ons  of  Austria.  I  think,  more- 
over, our  regular  army  too  small  to 
match  the  200.000  men  our  enemy 
has  massed  on  the  frontier.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  the  assistance  of  « 
poiverful  ally;  and  this  is  already 
secured."  Garibaldi  needed  no  further 
elucidation  of  this  alliance,  and  stated 
his  views  frankly  and  immediately. 
"  Although  my  principles  are  known 
both  to  you  and  to  the  King,"  he  re- 
joined, '*  I  feel  that  my  firet  duty  is 
that  of  offering  my  sword  to  my  coun- 
trv ;  my  war-cry  shall,  therefore,  be— 
*ite/ta»  unity  nnder  the  conttitu- 
tional  ruh  of  Victor  Emmamid,^^^ 
Such  a  declaration  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  conservative  English- 
man ;  and  the  war-cry  of  the  hero  has 
never  changed  since.  The  same  si^rit 
animated  him  at  Calatafimi  and  at 
Aspromonte.  The  key  to  his  seeming 
eccentricities  is  found  in  the  wainiog 
which,  not  without  reason,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  utter,  on  the  manorahle 
morning  in  question.  "Mind,  how- 
ever," said  the  General,  "  what  you 
are  about,  and  do  not  foi^get  that  the 
aid  of  foreign  armies  must  always  be 
paid  for  dearly.  As  for  the  man  who 
has  promised  to  help  us,  I  ardently 
wish  he  may  redeem  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  by  achkving  the 
noble  task  of  Italian  liberation.  Ab 
Colonel  Vecchj  reports  this  conversa- 
tion in  pretty  much  the  same  terms, 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  statement 
of  what  took  place. 

This  adhesion  of  Garibaldi  to  the 
constitutional  cause  made  Victor  Em- 
manuel King  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  Garibaldi  had 
joined  tlie  King's  service,  the  "  best  ele- 
ments of  Lomh^rdy,  of  Romagna,  and 
the  Duchies,"  flocked  to  him,  sayi 
County  Arrivabene.  His  Guides  and 
Genoese  Sharpshooters  had  to  jat)- 
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vide  their  own  eqnipmentd,  yet  they 
came  to  him  in  crowds,  youths  of  the 
most  wealthy  families  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Bologna.  The  marvels  he 
accompiished  with  this  little  army  it 
is  no  i>art  of  our  purpose  to  rehearse ; 
bat,  from  the  outset,  Graribaldi  was 
strictly  a  Constitutionalist.  He 
understood  nothing  about  diplo- 
macy, and  suspected  it ;  still  he  was 
no  vulgar  visionary — no  poetical  pa- 
triot He  was  a  practical,  as  well 
as  a  brave  man,  and  had  as  sound 
and  decided  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  unity  to  Italy,  if  her 
independence  was  to  be  won,  and 
maintained,  as  Count  Cavour  himself. 
In  De  la  Rive's  "Reminiscences  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Cavour," 
the  interview  at  Turin  is  mentioned, 
though  less  specifically,  and  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  the  Sardinian  Mi- 
nister to  Garibaldi's  co-operation  ftUly 
admitted.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Cavoiir's  biographer,  that 
the  Sardinian  War  Minister  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  Garibaldian 
corps  as  an  "element  of  military  diB- 
order,"  and  that  civilians  and  the 
diplomatic  corps  obiected  to  it,  as 
**  an  element  of  political  disorder." 
Cavour  insisted,  nowever,  upon  the 
importance  of  not  only  bringing  Gari- 
baldi into  the  foreground,  but  of  allow- 
ing him  to  "  strike  tJie first  blow  before 
the  arrival  of  tlu  FrencJi.^^  Doubtless 
the  shrewd  statesman  calculated  that 
Italy,  flattered  by  this  recognition  of 
her  chief,and  inspired  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  exploits,  would  become  more 
partial  to  the  Sardinian  djiiasbr,  and 
less  dependent  on  foreign  aid.  Cavour 
knew  what  those  around  him  did  not 
know,  that  the  word  of  Garibaldi  was 
implicitiy  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
when,  accordingly,  he  pledged  himself 
to  employ  his  sword  for  Victor  Em- 
inanuel  and  the  constitutional  liber- 
ties of  Italy,  no  temptation  would 
cause  him  to  swerve  from  that  noble 
profession  of  political  faith  and  per- 
sonal allegiance.  The  subsequent 
career  of  the  great  subject  abundantly 
justified  that  confidence.  Though  he 
lost  his  faith  in  Count  Cavour,  he 
never  deserted  the  King,  and  was  the 
principal  means  of  carrying  Italy  over 
from  Mazzinism,  to  the  better  choice 
of  that  liberty  which  a  constitutional 
Bttonarchy  secures. 

The  high  estimate  set  both  by  Ca- 
vour and  the  King  upon  the  assistance 


of  Garibaldi  was  again  shown  during 
the  meeting  of  the  King  and  his 
illustrious  servant  at  San  Salvatore, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Sardinian 
army.  The  King  having  handed  to 
the  (ieneral  an  autograph  rescript,  em- 
powering him  to  enlist  volunteers  and 
impose  contributions  of  war,  opened 
a  discussion  as  to  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  the  hero.  It  was  no  doubt  Ca- 
vour's  purpose— probably  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  also— to  con- 
fine him  to  certain  specified  opera- 
tions. Garibaldi,  however,  would 
have  been  useless  so  hampered.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inspirations,  to  make  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Austrians  where 
he  knew  he  could  do  them  the 
greatest  injury.  This  request  would 
have  been  refused  to  any  mere  mili- 
tary chieftain,  however  distinguished, 
but  Garibaldi  had  been  taken  into  his 
service  by  the  King  from  political 
reasons  as  much  as  mOitary.  Victor 
Emmanuel's  commission  consequently 
was — "  Go  where  you  like  ;  do  what 

fou  like  !  I  feel  only  one  regret— that 
cannot  follow  you." 
Whether  his  estimate  of  the  powers 
of  Italy  was  excessive  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  without  Garibaldi,  Sol- 
ferino  would  have  advantaged  Pied- 
mont little.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  Italians  unaided,  might  not  have 
done  if  tne  national  spirit  had 
been  boldly  evoked,  as  the  patriot  de- 
sired. His  own  exploits  in  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  at  a  later  moment 
when  he  had  Napoleon's  enmity  and 
hardly  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
for  whom  he  was  still  honestly  fight- 
ing, showed  that  there  was  a  power 
in  Italy  of  the  force  of  which 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  were  un- 
aware. A  conversation  between  Ga- 
ribaldi, Fruscianti  and  Vecchj,  at 
CaprenL  long  after  Victor  Emma- 
nuel had  abandoned  the  idea  of  free- 
ing Venice,  proves  that  the  GJeneral 
still  believes  Italy  to  have  been  merely 
shackled  by  the  French  alliance  :  and 
were  it  possible  that  the  expedition 
to  Sicily,  the  flight  of  the  Bour- 
bon, and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  sovereigntv  over 
Naples  and  the  South,  could  have 
preceded  the  struggle  in  Lom- 
Dardy,  the  great  Mmister  and  his 
master  would  doubtless  have  at- 
tempted alone  what  Garibaldi  had 
the  daring  to  conceive— the  expulsion 
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of  the  AnstrianB  from  every  foot  of 
Italian  soiL  '*  We  are  refused,'*  said 
Yecd^j,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to— 

**  *  The  pleasure  of  deUrering  Venice,  and 
hombliog  the  pride  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbnrgh,  on  the  plains  of  Temesnar. 
With  twenty-two  millions  of  free  Italians, 
they  can  attempt,  whenerer  they  please, 
to  rescue  three  millions  of  oppressed  Ita- 
lians/ 

*•  *  They  will  never  attempt  it,'  said  Frus- 
cianti. 

"  '  Or,  only  when  they  have  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  ^  magnanunous  ally,*  added 
Specohu 

"  *  For  which  they  must  give  a  province 
in  exchange,*  said  Deiderj,  an  emigrant 
from  Nice. 

"  *  Vecchj  is  right,'  (said  Garibaldi.)  *  If 
twenty-two  millions  are  not  sufficient  to  free 
Venice,  the  Italians  do  not  deserve  a  coun- 
try.*»' 

Garibaldi,  it  is  Count  Arrivabene's 
opinion,  "overrated  the  irregular 
forces  of  the  country^  and  trusted 
too  much  in  the  practicability  of  de- 
veloping them  on  an  immense  scale.'' 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
hero  was  more  correct  than  Count 
Cavour  in  his  vaticinations  as  to  the 
immediate  result  of  the  French  al- 
liance, for  which  such  a  bargain  as 
that  of  ViUafranca,  together  with  the 
surrender  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  would 
have  been  a  heavy  price  to  pay. 

The  "irregularforcesofthecountry," 
as  represented  and  led  by  him,  were 
also  formally  appealed  to  on  a  second 
occasion,  when  Chribaldi  came  to  the 
rescue  under  the  banner  of  "  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Ital^,"  with  a  still 
more  unselfish  patriotism  than  be- 
fore, as  he  had  then  still  less  svmpathy 
-with  the  diplomatists  by  whom  the 
Re  Galantuomo  was  surrounded. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians, 
when  Cavour  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  had  brought  the  King  to  the  same 
conviction,  that  there  was  no  escape 
fi-omthe  existing  complications  but 
by  arousing  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  he  a^in  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Garibaldi,  who  had  just 
left  Turin  for  Nice  to  encourage  the 
resistance  of  the  people  of  his  native 
town  against  its  annexation  to  France. 
At  Genoa,  the  Count  met  him,  and 
Garibaldi's  purpose  was  changed  by 
what  occurred  between  them.  In  a  fort- 
night from  that  date  the  "  thonsand 


men''  were  sailing  for  Sidly.  Upoii 
the  nature  of  the  conference,  M.  de 
la  Rive,  Cavour's  relative,  says  ^— 

"  It  is  evident  that  Cavour  wis  neither 
ignorant  of  nor  prevented  GaribaldTs  ezpe* 
Stion.  Was  he  unable  or  unwiUing  to  do 
so  ?  If  he  was  unwiUing,  I  am  inclhied  to 
think  it  was  because  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  poweriess  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  he  wit 
averse  to  an  open  rupture  with  Garibal£, 
who  was  backed  by  the  national  feeUng, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  quite  disposed 
to  admit  into  his  political  combinatioiis  tte 
eventual  faU  of  tiie  Neapolitan  monaidiy. 
The  impediments  wliich  government  was 
supposed  to  have  placed  in  the  way  of  thi 
enrolment  of  the  volunteers,  of  thor  eqai]>- 
ment,  and  of  their  embarkation,  are  aO 
mere  iUusions.  I  said  that  Cavour  was 
averse  to  oppose  the  stream  of  popular  £i- 
vour  which  bore  Garibaldi  along.  Periiapt 
he  was  apprehensive  of  being  oxerwbdHied 
by  it,  and  of  losing  the  popularity  which 
he  had  slowly  acquired,  and  had  so  ko; 
enjoyed." 

The  writer  of  these  words,  as  tiie 
euloffist  of  Cavour,  is  hardly  just  to 
Garibaldi.  If  the  world  poes^sed 
minutes  of  the  conversation  between 
Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  when  the  lat- 
ter applied  a  second  time  for  the 
hero's  aid,  a  flood  of  b'ght  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  springs  and  motives 
of  those  actions  which  amazed  and 

Gladdened  constitutional  Europe, 
n  the  absence  of  such  aid  as 
Count  Arrivabene  has  supplied  with 
respect  to  the  ftrst  interview  of  the 
triumvirate  of  genius  and  hcxiestv 
— ^Victcff  fknmanuel.  Garibaldi,  and 
Cavour— in  the  palace  of  Turin,  we 
are  left  to  speculation  as  r^ards  Gari- 
baldi's exact  share  in  the  plans  sob- 
sequently  carried  out  so  raiUiantly, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  King 
favoured  them ;  but  there  is  everv 
probability  that  Cavour  acted  with 
the  policy  €i  a  practised  statesman ; 
and  whilst  encouraging  Garibaldi  to 
undertake  an  enterprise  which  was 
manifestly  the  patnot's  own  i»t>]6C% 
reserved  to  himself  the  pow^  of  dis- 
avowing the  chieftain,  should  his  at- 
tempt to  revolutioniEC  Sicily  and  the 
South  fail  This  was,  no  doubt,  only 
the  course  Cavour*s  position  rendered 
necessary ;  but  the  fact  adds  lustre 
to  the  character  of  Garibaldi,  who 
distrusted  Cavour,  and  yet  was  ready 
to  attempt  what  seemed ,  the  most 
impossible  task,  in  ord^  /to  save  his 
country.    " Garibaldi^'Veaid  Cavoof, 
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as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  ^is  an 
honest  man."  The  testimony  from 
such  lips  was  remarkable.  Cavour 
had  the  best  reason  to  know  what 
manner  of  person  this  Italian  was. 
^  Kis  desire/'  add^d  the  sinking 
statesman,  *'is  to  ^o  to  Rome  and 
Venice,  and  so  is  mme ;  no  one  is  in 
a  greater  hurry  than  we  are."  "Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,"  de- 
clares Cavour's  biographer,  "were 
two  Dowerful  coadjutors  in  the  work 
which,  nevertheless,  is  the  work-  of 
Carour."  Without  depreciating  that 
great  man,  we  may  yet  daim  for 
Garibaldi  more  than  tne  position  of 
a  subordinate  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vast  change.  Not  only  was  his 
sword  the  principal  agencjr  by  which 
the  work  was  done,  but  his  instincts 
appear  to  have  been  truer,  even  in  a 
political  direction,  than  the  acumen 
of  the  professed  statesman.  Cavour, 
it  is  clear,  had  no  confidence  in,  no 
respect  for,  the  Neapolitans.  Among 
his  last  words  were  expressions 
amounting  almost  to  despair  on  ac- 
count of  uieir  moral  corruption.  The 
Minister  who  held  these  opinions 
would  never  have  made  the  bold 
attempt  to  join  Naples  to  Northern 
Italy.  That  is  Garibaldi's  special 
achievement.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  was  originally  his  idea. 
It  does  not  diminish  the  greatness  of 
Count  Cavour  to  acknowledge  that 
the  hero  and  the  patriot  whom  he 
consulted  in  two  great  crises  of  the 
nation's  history  was  something  more 
thjai  a  fiery  soldier,  eager  for  employ- 
ment Garibaldi,  indeed,  took  occa- 
sion once  more  during  his  late  visit 
to  Englaad  to  disavow  a  passion  for 
warfare.  "  Countrymen,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  residents  of  London,  "  I  am 
not  a  soldier  by  profession.  I  do  not 
like  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  I 
only  took  up  the  trade  of  a  soldier 
when  I  found  robbers  in  my  house. 
I  turned  soldier  to  expel  them.  I 
became  a  soldier  to  fight  against  the 
oppressors  of  my  country. '  These 
words  are  in  harmony  with  the  de- 
claration frejiuently  made  by  the 
General  to  his  friends  and  guests  at 
Caprera. 

The  feature  of  real  interest  in  Colo- 
nel Chambers's  book  is  his  full  and 
important  reference  to  the  sad  affair 
of  Aepromonte.'   The  author  is  now 


acting  as  English  secretary  to  the 
General,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
authorized  exponent  of  Garibaldi's 
views  on  that  event,  of  his  motives  in 
undertaking  the  expedition  which 
had  so  bitter  an  ending,  and  of  his 
feelings  in  looking  back  upon  it. 
According  to  the  official  reports  re- 
ceived from  Italy,  there  was  a  hot 
though  not  protracted  struggle  be- 
tween the  volunteers  and  Pallavicini's 
battalion.  Garibaldi  was  sunmioned 
to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and  refused.  Thereupon  the  fight  was 
said  to  have  begun,  and  the  General 
only  yielded  when  nis  men  had  been 
scattered  by  a  bayonet  charge,  and 
then  begged  leave  to  quit  Italy  for 
ever  in  an  English  steamer.  If  this 
version  of  the  occurrence  were  in  all 
respects  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  would  militate  seriously  against 
the  character  claimed  for  Garibaldi  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  these  observa- 
tions. Heretofore,  the  British  public 
have  been  obliged  to  assume  its  gene- 
ral truth,  and  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  do  more  than  suggest 
certain  extenuations  for  Garibaldi's 
unfortunate  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereign  of  his  earlier  allegiance 
and  his  unchanged  affections.  But 
Colonel  Chambers  describes  the  epi- 
sode of  Aspromonte  diffei*ently,  and 
his  stoiy  bears  every  mark  of  simple 
truth.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  Garibaldi's  desire  that  nothing  but 
the  truth — nothinc  less  or  more  than 
the  truth-— should  be  told.  There 
was,  in  reality,  no  fight.  At  midday 
the  Ga,ribalaini  halted  on  the  edge 
of  a  dense  forest  of  pina  Suddenly 
the  "enemy"  were  seen  in  front, 
occupyingpartly  the  opposite  heigjits. 
Garibaldi  had  made  no  preparations 
for  a  conflict.  He  had  stationed  no 
outposts.  He  did  not  care  to  occupy 
the  favourable  points  of  his  position. 
His  men  entered  the  forest,  and  his 
only  desire  was  to  avoid  an  encoun- 
ter. He  sat  near  the  centre  of  his 
column,  and  despatched  repeated 
orders  to  his  officers  not  to  fire.  He 
made  eager  observations  through  his 
telescope,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  painful 
and  unsought  collision.  Colonel 
Chambers's  spirited  narrative  conti- 
nues : — "  The  troops  kept  advancing^; 
the  riflemen  in  front  with  a  running 
step,  the  troops  of  the  line  behind. 
The  first  ranks  of  riflemen  were  al- 
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ready  within  gonshot ;  they  had  taken 
aim.  The  whole  column  observed  in 
silence.  Not  a  cry,  not  a  shot  was 
heard.  The  General  alone,  standing 
erect,  continued  to  take  his  observa- 
tions, liis  large  cloak  of  pale  gray,  lined 
with  red,  thrown  over  uis  broad 
shoulders;  ever  and  anon  he  turned  to 
repeat  the  command  '  Do  not  fire.* " 

The  orders  given  to  the  Royal  troops, 
however,  were  positive.  They  were 
to  attack  the  Volunteers  wherever 
they  came  up  with  them.  Without 
intimation,  therefore,  the  riflemen 
pour  a  volley  upon  the  General's 
small  and  surprised  force.  The  firing 
from  the  attacking  squadrons  grows 
hotter,  and  still  Gr^baldi's  command 
is  not  to  return  it  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  the  less  experienced 
of  the  Volunteers  reply  to  Pallava- 
cini*s  fire,  and  Piedmontese  blood  is 
spilt  But  "  the  rest  do  not  move  ; 
he  who  is  standing  continues  to  stand ; 
he  who  is  sitting  continues  to  sit 
All  the  bugles,  without  exception, 
sound  the  signal  for  the  fire  to  cease. 
All  the  officers  give  the  same  order 
by  word  of  mouth.  Such  is  the  an- 
swer we  send  to  the  troops  which  are 
Bounding  the  advance,  accompanying 
it  with  a  well-sustained  fire.  The 
General  from  his  post,  erect  amidst  a 
thick  shower  of  balls,  repeats  the  cry, 
*  Do  not  fire  !' "  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  Garibaldi  was  actually 
exerting  himself  to  prepare  his  men 
for  the  submission  he  had  purposed  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  swora  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  really  drawn  against  him, 
that  two  balls  struck  him,  one  on  the 
thigh,  the  other  giving  him  the  serious 
wound  on  the  instep  of  the  right  foot 
The  General,  "  at  the  time  ne  was 
wounded,''' continues  Colonel  Cham- 
bers, "not  only  remained  standing, 
but  drew  himself  up  Ih^jestically. 
Fiiends,  brothers,  cousins,  acquaint- 
ances, companions  in  recent  battles 
fought  for  the  country,  meet  and  re- 
cognise each  other.  A  lieutenant  of 
the  Royal  staff  presses  forward  be- 
fore the  rest"  He  announces  that  he 
has  come  to  parley.  "  But  why  did 
he  not  come  sooner?  The  General 
reproves  him  thus : — *I  Have  known 
for  thirty  years,  and  better  than  you, 
in  what  war  consists.  Learn  that 
those  who  come  to  parley  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  that  gnise.'  "  Se- 
Teral  officers  are  led  under  the  tree 
where  the  General  is  placed.    He 


orders  their  swords  to  be  taken  firora 
them,  but  afterwards  that  they  should 
be  restored.  "Meanwhile,  unmoved 
himself,  and  waving  aloft  his  hat  with 
his  left  hand,  he  cried  out  repeatedly, 
*  Long  live  Italy.  Do  not  fire.'  Then 
calmly,  as  was  his  wont,  he  continued 
to  give  orders.  The  most  precise  were 
ever  these — *  Let  them  advance  ;  do 
not  fire.'  Along  our  whole  front  the 
firing  had  ceased.  A  little  while  after 
Menotti  is  brought  np,  who  is  also 
struck  with  a  spent  1^  in  the  calf 
of  the  left  leg,  causing  a  most  paiii- 
f\il  contusion;  he  cannot  stand. 
Father  and  son  are  both  laid  down 
under  the  same  tree.  A  circle  of 
officers  and  soldiers  is  made  around 
Garibaldi ;  he  lights  a  cigar  and  be- 
gins smoking,  and  repeats  to  all,  *  Do 
not  fight'  The  soldiers  turn  inquir- 
ing words  and  looks  to  the  officers. 
The  answer  for  all  is  the  same,  *  Do 
not  fight'"  Garibaldi  has  since 
then  again  and  again  insisted  that  he 
never  meant  civil  war.  He  appean 
to  have  supposed— and  not  unna- 
turally— that  he  might  calculate  for 
the  third  time  upon  at  least  the  silent 
consent  of  the  King,  if  not  of  the 
Turin  Government  It  is  not  fair, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  treat 
him  as  having  been  a  mere  rebel  at 
Aspromonte.  History  will  acquit 
him  of  any  dishonourable  design.  He 
merely  desired  to  fight,  as  before,  for 
"  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italy."  Di- 
plomacy overmastered  him.  Intrigue 
and  a  timorous  policy  destroyed  a 
great  opportunity,  perhaps,  for  com- 
pleting the  independence  of  Italy. 
X^apoleon  the  Third,  it  may  be,  had 
something  to  do  with  humiliating  the 
man  Who,  fh>m  the  commencement  of 
the  Italian  revolution,  had  stigma- 
tized him  as  untrustworthy,  and 
warned  his  countrymen  without  re- 
serve against  a  French  alliance. 
The  weakness  of  Ratazzi  made  him 
a  fit  instrument  for  such  a  design  on 
the  part  of  the  French  sovereign. 

There  seems  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Turin  Ministry  deliberately 
misrepresented  what  occurred  at 
Aspromonte,  with  the  object  of  dis- 
crediting Gsuibaldi  as  a  seditionar^. 
The  General  was  a  dupe,  not  a  crimi- 
nal. He  became  the  victim  of  Rat- 
azzi's  vacillation.  Had  Count  Cavour 
been  in  the  latter's  place,  he  might 
have  played  the  game  followed  in  the 
case  of  Garibaldrs  Sicilian  expedition 
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with  deeper  astuteness,  but  he  would 
not  have  shot  down  the  hero  of  whom 
he  might  make  so  vast  and  advan- 
tageous a  use.  Ratazzi  was  wholly 
UDcqual  to  the  occasion.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  liberation  of  Venice,  and  the  con- 
quest and  secularization  of  Rome,  in- 
volved issues  far  more  serious  and 
difficult  than  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons  from  the  Two  Sicilies.  It 
did  not  at  all  follow  that  the  victor 
of  Calatafimi  would  have  been  able  to 
take  the  Quadrilateral,  or  drive  the 
Pontiff  into  exile.  It  is  true  that  the 
attempt  to  seize  Sicily  with  a  handful 
of  red-shirts,  seemed  the  acme  of  mad- 
ness, when  the  Graribaldini  had  just 
landed,  and  an  astonishing  success 
attended  their  efforts :  but  it  would 
have  been  rash  in  the  extreme  to 
reason  from  this  that  GaribWdi  would 
in  a  few  weeks  be  able  to  place  his 
standard  on  the  Capitol,  and  declare 
Italy  free  to  the  Adriatic.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  examine  now  the  motives 
and  capacity  of  Katazzi.  It  is  enough 
to  say,  what  is  clear,  that  he  wofully 
lacked  courage  ;  but  justice  requires 
that  Garibaldi's  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Aspromonte  affair  should 
be  plainly  stated.  "  I  was  wounded," 
he  has  written,  "when  I  was  not 
fighting,  and  when  I  had  no  intention 
of  fighting."  "I  had  given,"  he 
added,  "the  strictest  orders  not  to 
fire."  "  Happily  there  were  but  few 
wounded  among  the  brave  Bersaglieri 
who  captured  me  ;  as  for  my  Volun- 
teers, they*  were  needlessly  fired  at. 
and  many  of  these  brave  fellows  fell 
wounded  with  me,  without  discharg- 
ing their  muskets."  The  General 
has  also  more  than  once  declared 
emphatically  that  from  the  position 
he  occupied  at  Aspromonte,  he  could 
have  crushed  the  royal  troops  com- 
pletely ;  but,  to  sum  up  his  defence 
with  his  own  words,  he  "  never  willed 
civil  war." 

With  this  reference  to  the  last  of 


Garibaldi's  exploits,  which  simple  re- 
gard for  the  truth  of  history  seemed 
to  demand,  we  may  bring  these  ob- 
servations to  a  conclusion.  If  his 
violent  love  for  Italy  on  a  single  oc- 
casion "  outran  the  pauser,  reason,"  it 
was  an  error  to  which  previous  cam- 
pigns,  and  their  motives  and  issues, 
lent  a  semblance  of  sagacity.  We 
cannot  condemn  Garibaldi  for  a  mad- 
ness which  had  certainly  a  method  in 
it.  His  character  as  a  man  and  a 
patriot,  at  all  events,  is  unaffected  by 
that  occurrence,  and  it  is  for  his  per- 
sonal virtues  largely  that  the  heart  of 
the  English  nation  warms  to  him. 
His  perfect  unselfishness  makes  him 
a  preacher  to  the  time.  The  Italians 
can  well  say  of  him, — 

'*  Our  spoils  he  kicked  at ; 
And  looVd  upon  things  precious,  as  they 

were 
The  common  muck  o*   the  world:   he 

covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it." 

And  in  this  aspect  of  his  character 
Garibaldi  is  illustrious  beyond  the 
power  of  malice  to  depreciate.  It 
IS  fortunate  that  on  his  visit  to 
our  shores  he  was  protected  by  the 
hospitality  of  distinguished  persons 
from  being,  in  his  simplicity,  made 
the  prey  or  the  scoff  of  design- 
ing men.  As  things  have  happily 
fallen  out,  the  hearty  celebration  of 
the  hero's  exploits  in  this  country 
will  bind  Italy  and  England  together, 
and  the  "  Italian  alliance"  may  at  a 
future  time  recompense  us  for  the  loss 
of  other  friendships  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  It  will  ever  have  this 
element  of  strength  and  permanence, 
that  it  is  an  alliance  of  sympathy  be- 
tween two  peoples,  not  a  compact  be- 
tween individuals,  dependent  on  the 
caprices  of  a  minister,  or  the  slippery 
turns  of  an  ambitious  monarch^  po- 
licy. 
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BOfE.  GEORGE  SAND's  EABLY  OPINIONS  OF  HEBSELF  AND  OF  THINGS  IK 
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We  devoted  a  paper  some  months  since 
to  the  character  of  the  great  female 
apoetle  of  communism,  and  gaye  an 
aostract  of  the  Mont  HevSche^  one 
of  those  works  of  her's  (not  very 
numerous)  which  no  novel-reading 
youth  or  virgin  of  the  British  empire 
need  fear  to  open.  We  are  aware 
that  her  uncompromising  admirers 
may  excuse  her  moral  delinouencies 
by  pleading  that  if  she  had  had  the 
good-fortime  to  be  married  to  an 
amiable  and  gifted  man  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  her  goodness  and 
her  genius,  she  never  would  have 
furnished  a  victim—subiect  to  the 
tongues  of  literary  scandal  However 
that  may  be,  the  perusal  of  her  own  ac- 
count or  her  early  life*  will  abund- 
antly prove  that  the  simple  household 
duties  of  a  Christian  woman  could 
never  have  become  agreeable  to  one 
of  her  intensely  imaginative  and  erra- 
tic temperament,  and  that  her  writ- 
ings, probably,  would,  in  no  case,  have 
been  uniformly  edifying  or  even 
harmless. 

She  was  the  fourth  in  a  direct  line 
from  Augustus  II.,  of  whom  we  have 
lately  treated,  her  great  grandfather 
being  the  very  valiant  and  dissolute 
Maurice,  Marshal  Saxe.  Her  grand- 
mother. Aurora  the  Stronemmded, 
claimed  him  as  father  and  Made- 
moiselle Verri^re  as  mother.  This 
lady  was  an  actress  of  some  talent ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  add,  by  no  means 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Maurice,  as  was  revealed  to  the  wip- 
ing world  by  the  indiscreet  M.  Mar- 
montel,  author  of  the  highly  immoral 
Contes  Moraux, 

The  Dauphiness,  mother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  took  the  infant.  Aurora's  pro- 
spects in  charge,  ana  provided  for 
her  education  at  the  convent  of  St 
Cloud.  She  became  in  time  mother 
of  Maurice,  the  younger,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  of  the 
empire.  While  she  remained  in  re- 
tirement at  Nohant,  in  Berri,  and  her 
son,  Maurice,  was  doing  duty  in  Paris 
under  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  she  be- 


came much  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  the  post- 
humous memoirs  of  MarmonteL 
She  knew  that  he  had  revealed  her 
mother's  frailties  in  these  gossiping 
papers,  and  exerted  all  her  mfluenoe 
to  have  the  ^aded  passages  sup- 
pressed. It  could  not  DC  done,  bow- 
ever,  and  Aurora,  the  only  irreproach- 
able female  ance^aress  of  George  Sand 
for  four  generations,  was  not  aUe  to 
screen  the  faults  of  ner  mother. 

A  more  severe  trial  awaited  her. 
Maurice  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mile.  Delaborde,  of  whom  we  hsTe 
nothing  worse  to  report  than  that 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  a 
few  years  before  she  became  Mme. 
Maurice  Dupin.  Aurora  used  as 
earnest  endeavours  to  procure  the 
disannulling  of  this  marria^  as  she 
did  to  effect  the  correction  and 
abridgment  of  MarmonteFs  memoirs. 
It  was  equally  in  vain.  The  young 
couple  lived  very  frugally  and  very 
hapinly  while  the  exigencies  of  the 
wars  allowed  the  hus&nd  to  ^'oy 
home  life ;  and  little  Aurora,  the 
future  novelist  and  regenerator  of 
French  society  was  the  hght  and  joj 
of  their  garret  Aurora,  the  terrible 
grandmother,  came  up  to  Paris  with 
mtentions  hostile  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  but  all  her  wrathful  projects 
were  thus  disconcerted.  Maurice 
took  the  little  Aurora  in  his  arms— 

**Got  into  a  fiacre,  and  stopped  at  the 
door  of  my  grandmother^s  lodgbigs,  gained, 
in  a  few  words,  the  good  graces  St  the  por- 
tress, and  confided  me  to  the  care  of  this 
woman,  who  thus  acquitted  lierself  of  the 
charge. 

**She  entered  Grandmamma^s  apart- 
ments, and  while  talking  to  her  on  some 
subject  or  other,  she  interrupted  herself 
with, — *  Oh,  madame,  look  at  this  prettj 
little  darling  that  they  have  giyen  me  for 
granddaughter.  The  nurse  brought  it  to 
me  to-day,  and  Fm  so  happy  I  can^t  let  it 
out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment.*  *  Yes,  in- 
deed :  She  is  very  fresh-looking  and  rerv 
strong,  said  Grandmamma,  looking  for  hit 
comfit-box.  Immediately  the  porb-ess 
pUced  me  on  grandmamma's  knees,  who 


^  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,  par  George  Sand. 
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began  to  feed  me  with  the  sweetmeatSi  and 
at  the  same  time  to  look  at  me  very  ear- 
nestly. All  at  once  she  cried,  'Tou  are 
deceiving  me.  This  child  does  not  belong 
to  7011.     I  know  who  it  is.    It  is*— ^ 

^It  appears  that,  frightened  at  my 
Qrandmother's  voice,  I  began  to  shed  tears, 
which  at  once  took  effect  *  Come,  my  poor 
love,*  said  the  portress,  taking  me  in  her 
arms,  *  It  i^ipeaia  that  you  are  not  cared 
for  here:  let  us  go.* 

"My  poor  grandnpi*  ima  was  overcome. 
•Give  me  her  back^^id  she.  *Poor  in- 
fant !  it  is  not  her  fault.  And  who  brought 
the  little  thing?*  *  Monsieur,  your  son  mm- 
fldf.  He  is  below.  I  will  take  back  the  chUd 
to  hhn.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  offended  you. 
I  thought  to  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise.' 
*  Never  mind :  I  am  not  vexed.  Go  and 
aak  my  s<m  to  come  up^  and  leave  the  child 
with  me.* 

•*  My  father  rushed  up  stairs,  four  at  a 
time.  He  foand  me  on  the  breast  of  Grand- 
mamma,  who  was  crying,  while  striving 
to  make  me  laugh.  They  never  told  me 
what  passed  between  them,  and  as  I  was 
only  dght  or  nine  months  old  I  took  no 
note.  It  is  probable  that  they  wept  to- 
gether, and  loved  one  another  more  than 
ever.  My  mother  has  told  me  I  brought 
her  a  valuable  ring,  with  a  ruby  stone, 
which  I  was  to  place  on  her  finger,  and  this 
my  father  made  me  do,  without  fail.'' 

Oiir  authoress  speaks  with  much 
judgment  on  early  education,  and 
fincu  no  fault  with  the  presents 
brought  by  mysterious  beings  to  good 
children  on  Christmas  Eves,  &c. 
She  advises  that  as  soon  as  the  child 
comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
fact,  the  deception  should  cease.  She 
quotes  the  first  verse  she  learned,  and 
tnusmenti(^n8  the  impression  it  made 
on  her  infant  mind  :— 

**  Let  us  go  into  the  bam 
To  see  5ie  milk  white  hen 
Laying  her  nice  silver  egg 
For  the  dear  little  chUd.^ 

^  The  rtijrme  b  not  rich,  but  I  received  a 
lively  impression  from  the  milk-white  hen 
and  the  wlver  egg,  which  they  promised 
me  every  evening  and  which  I  never 
thought  to  ask  for  next  morning.  And 
what  would  be  the  advantage  of  possessing 
it  ?  The  little  hands  would  not  be  able  to 
lift  it,  and  the  restless  mind  would  be  soon 
tired  of  the  insipid  toy.  The  history  of 
that  egg  of  silver  is  perhaps  that  of  aU  the 
materSI  goods  which  excite  our  cupidity. 
The  desire  is  great,  the  possession  of  little 
moment. 

<*  I  well  remember  the  absolute  belief  I 
had  in  the  descent,  down  the  chimney,  o^ 
Father  Christmas,     the  good  little  man 
with  the  white  beard,  who  at  the  hour  of 


midnight  came  to  lay  a  little  present  in  my 
shoe,  which  I  was  to  find  there  on  awaking. 
What  efforts  did  I  not  make  not  to  fall 
asleep  till  the  apparition  of  the  little  old 
man.  I  had  a  great  wish  and  a  great  fear 
at  the  same  time,  but  I  never  could  suc- 
ceed in  staying  awake,  and  my  first  look, 
when  I  awoke,  was  to  my  shoe  at  the  edge 
of  the  hearth.  What  emotion  did  not  the 
envelope  of  white  paper  cause  in  me !  Fa- 
ther Christmas  was  neatness  itself,  and 
never  omitted  to  fold  up  his  offering  very 
carefully.  I  ran  with  bare  feet  to  secure 
my  treasure.  It  was  never  a  very  magni- 
ficent one,  for  we  were  not  rich, — merely 
a  little  cake,  an  orange,  or  perhaps  a 
rosy -cheeked  apple,  but  to  me  it  was  so 
prions  I  would  hardly  eat  it  Imagina- 
tion was  at  work  and  imagination  is  the 
very  life  of  a  child. 

**  I  do  not  approve  of  Rousseau  for  en- 
deavouring to  suppress  the  wonderful  as  if 
it  was  a  falsehood.  Reason  and  incredulity 
will  come  soon  enough  of  themselves.  I 
remember  the  first  year  when  I  began  to 
suspect  that  my  mother  herself  put  the 
cake  into  my  shoe.  It  did  not  taste  half 
so  nicely,  and  I  regretted  the  little  old  man 
with  the  white  beard.  My  son  believed  in 
him  for  a  longer  time.  Boys  are  more 
simple  in  thb  respect  than  girls,  and  he  too 
made  great  efforts  to  remain  awake  till 
midnight  Like  myself,  he  found,  next 
morning,  the  cake  baked  in  the  ovens  of 
paradise.  The  first  year  of  his  doubt  saw 
the  last  visit  of  the  little  old  man. 

"We  must  serve  to  children  the  food 
that  agrees  with  their  age,  and  not  antici. 
pate.  As  long  as  they  need  the  marvellous 
let' it  be  given  to  them.  When  they  begin 
to  lose  their  taste  for  it  we  must  not  prolong 
the  error,  nor  fetter  the  natural  progress  of 
their  reason.  To  remove  the  marvellous 
from  the  life  of  a  child  is  to  proceed  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  nature  hersdf.  Is  not 
the  infancy  of  man  a  state  mysterious  and 
f  uU  of  inexplicable  prodigies  ?  This  rapid 
development  of  the  human  soul  in  our  early 
years, — this  strange  passage  from  a  state 
which  resembles  chaos  to  a  state  of  com- 
prehension and  sensibility, — ^these  first 
notions  of  language,  these  incomprehen- 
sible efforts  of  Uie  mind  which  labours  to 
give  a  name  not  only  to  exterior  objects, 
but  even  to  action,  t^pught,  feeling,  senti- 
ment ! — aU  this  savours  of  the  miraculous, 
and  I  know  not  that  it  has  ever  been  ex- 
plained. I  have  always  been  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  first  verb  I  have  heard  pro- 
nounced by  children.  I  can  comprehend 
how  substantives  could  be  taught  to  them, 
but  the  verbs,  and  particularly  those  which 
express  the  affections  1" 

Our  authoress  recommends  simple 
rhjrmes  and  fables  to  be  first  taught 
to  children,  not  exactly  .such  fables 
as  La  Fontaine's,  which  they  cannot 
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thoroughly  relish  till  some  years 
later.  She  recommends  religious  in- 
struction under  the  form  of  poetry 
and  sentiment 

*^  When  my  mother  told  me  that  in  dis- 
obeying her  I  made  the  Blemed  Virgin  and 
the  angeb  in  heaven  weep,  my  imagination 
was  affected  in  the  liveliest  manner.  These 
wonderful  beings  and  all  these  tears  pro- 
duced in  me  a  terror  and  an  infinite 
tenderness.  The  idea  of  their  existence 
awed  me,  and  the  idea  of  their  tears  pene^ 
trated  me  with  regret  and  affection.** 

We  would  gladly  linger  on  these 
recollections  of  childh^ood  ;  they  pos- 
sess such  naivete,  such  penetration, 
and  such  good-feeling.  We  must  make 
room  for  a  glimpse,  from  the  child 
point  of  view,  of  I^appleon : — 

*'  He  was  reviewing  the  troops  on  the  Bou- 
levard, when  my  mother  and  Pierret,  having 
succeeded  in  getting  near  the  soldiers,  Pier- 
ret  raised  me  in  his  arms  above  the  shakos 
that  I  might  see  him.  This  object  which 
surmount^  the  line  of  heads  caught  the 
eyes  of  the  Emperbr,  and  my  mother  cried, 
*  He  has  looked  at  you :  remember  that ; 
it  mH  bring  you  good-fortune.*  I  believe 
that  the  Emperor  heard  the  words,  for  he 
looked  earnestly  again,  and  I  saw  a  smile  . 
hover  on  his  pale  countenance,  whose  cold 
pever'.tj*  had  at  hrst  frightened  me.  The 
benevolent  and  mild  expression  which  suc- 
ceeded had  all  the  effect  of  magnetism  on 
my  childish  mind.** 

Her  father  being  accidentally  killed, 
while  still  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
young  Aurora  was  adopted  by  her 
strong  -  minded  grandmother,  and 
scarcely  |>cnnitted  to  see  or  speak 
to  licr  widowed  mother.  This  con- 
dition of  tilings  was  most  repugnant 
to  her  nffoctionatc  nature,  and  at  last 
she  rel)ellcd.  The  old  lady,  who 
doated  on  her,  not  being  able  to  en- 
dure the  estrangement,  unwillingly 
took  her  at  last  mto  her  confidence, 
and  explained  some  portions  of  her 
mother  s  history,  to  justify  her  own 
conduct 

This  was  a  terrible  affliction  to  the 
loving  daughter,  and  she  was  many 
days  before  her  usual  mood  again  got 
the  ascendant.  No  word  was  ever 
spoken  on  the  subject  again  between 
herself  and  her  grandmother. 

It  is  very  prolwble  that  tlie  irregu- 
larities of  her  female  ancestors  must 
be  reckoned  for  something  in  the 
melancholy  and  evil  tendencies  of 
most  of  the  novels  of  George  Sand. 


Up  to  Aurora  of  EiinlgsDAarck,  all« 
with  the  exception  c^  her  Grandmo- 
ther, Aurora  Dupin,  had  shown 
themselves  regardiees  of  woman's 
chief  excellence.  Being  of  an  aflfee- 
tionate  nature,  as  well  as  gifted  with 
pride  in  her  royal  lineage,  she  would 
seem  to  set  no  value  on  what  they 
had  disregarded.  They  were  wrong 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  would" 
convince  the  world  that  it  was  wrong, 
not  they.  It  made  the  preservation 
of  a  certain  attribute  an  indispensable 
part  of  woman's  duty.  Her  great 
grandmothers  knew  better.  The^  were 
superior  to  the  gossiping,  and  bigoted, 
and  narrow-mmded  prudes  and  ma- 
trons of  this  geoeratioiL  and  it  was 
her  duty,  as  the  last  descendant  of 
these  large-minded  and  unprejudiced 
victims  of  the  world's  censure,  to 
prove  that,  in  acting  as  they  did,  they 
had  not  sinned  against  the  great  Soul 
that  inspires  all  things. 

Other  evil  influences  were  not 
wanting.  Her  grandmother,  with 
whom  her  girlhood  was  spent^  was 
no  more  a  Christian  than  Yoitoire 
himself.  If  she  had  ever  prayed  to 
Qod  or  offered  Him  praise,  all  ms 
over  after  the  accidental  death  of  her 
much-loved  son,  Maurice.  As  she  de- 
clared in  her  last  confession,  she 
looked  on  it  as  a  most  cruel  act  to 
deprive  her  of  her  child  Besides  all 
this,  young  Aurora  might  easily  have 
had  a  more  suitable  tutor  than  Dea- 
chartres,  who  directed  his  chief  ener- 
gies to  make  her  a  proficient  in  |>08i- 
tive  science,  to  induct  her  into 
anatomical  mysteries,  and  to  make 
her  fit  for  the  prosecution  of  rural 
sports  and  occupations.  To  fit  her 
the  better  for  these  pursuits,  he  and 
she  were  of  accord  that  the  dress  of  a 
boy  would  be  indispensable,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  boy's  dress  was  donned. 
Well,  there  was  no  absolute  evil  ia 
this  arrangement  nor  in  her  wild  en- 
jojrment  of  rural  pastimes  with  the 
peasants'  children ;  but  she  could  not 
he  otherwise  than  imured  by  the  ir- 
religious example  of  her  aged  rela- 
tive, whom  she  so  much  revered,  and 
by  the  ignorance  of  Christian  mora- 
lity to  which  she  was  abandoned. 

We  i^all  see  in  its  proper  place 
how  her  ardent  and  enthusiastic  na- 
ture fashioned  a  divinity  for  herself 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  Hiad,  and 
the  Jerusalem  Delivere<L  While  a 
stranger  to  Christian  belief^  she  was 
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obliged  to  present  herself  at  the  "  al- 
tar, exhorted  by  her  confessor  of 
course  to  earnest  oelief  in  the  Bodily 
Presence,  and  warned  by  her  grana- 
mother  to  indulge  in  no  superstition. 
During  her  sojourn  with  the  English 
nuns,  she  became  enthusiastically  de- 
vout ;  but,  on  her  return  to  the  coun- 
try, her  piety  oozed  away,  day  by  dajr, 
till  nothing  was  left  but  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but  such  a 
deity  as  Epicurus  himself  might  ac- 
knowledge. 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  irreligious  spirit 
of  most  of  her  writings  ;  but  we  must 
look  to  mfluences  wnich  had  effect 
after  her  marriage  for  the  pestilent 
immoralities  by  which  they  are 
tainted. 

The  mater  portion  of  the  earlier 
part  of  her  "  life"  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  a  truthful  spirit  There 
are  exceptions  when  the  religious 
practices  of  her  neighbours  become 
the  topic.  If  we  can  trust  her  own 
testimony,  she  has  small  excuse  for 
her  irregularities  after  she  became 
Madame  Dudevant  In  her  youth 
she  was  worthy  to  be. full  sister  to 
Diana  Vernon.  She  thus  gives  us  an 
insight  into  her  character  when  a 
child,  and  her  aptitude  for  some,  and 
inaptitude  for  other  studies : — 

**  I  have  never  revolted  in  outward  .fact 
against  tboee  whom  I  loved  or  whoee  natu- 
ral authority  I  was  bound  to  respect  I 
could  never  comprehend  how  persons  can 
disobey  those  with  whom  they  neither  wish 
nor  are  able  to  break,  even  when  they 
are  persuaded  that  they  are  in  the  right, 
nor  how  they  can  hesitate  between  the  sa- 
crifice of  their  own  wiU  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  others.  This  is  why  my  grandmo- 
ther, my  mother,  and  the  sisters  of  my  con- 
vent, always  found  me  of  an  inexplicable 
meekness,  while  I  was  as  headstrong  as  I 
could  be.  The  expression  is  scarcely  cor- 
roct— 1  was  not  submissive,  for  I  did  not 
give  an  interior  consent.  But  not  to  sub- 
nit  ui  appearance  would  be  a  sign  of  hatred, 
whfle,  on  the  contrary,  I  loved  them.  This 
merely  proves  that  my  affection  was  dearer 
to  me  than  my  reason,  and  tliat  in  outward 
action  I  listened  to  my  heart  rather  than 
my  head. 

"Thus  it  was  that  out  of  pure  affection 
for  my  grandmother,  I  applied  myself  as 


well  as  I  could  to  things  which  only  tired 
me — ^that  I  learned  by  rote,  thousands  of 
verses  of  whose  beauties  I  was  not  sensible 
— Latin,  which  appeared  insipid — versifi- 
cation, which  was  as  a  strait-waistcoat  to 
the  innate  poetry  of  my  genius — arithmetic, 
which  was  so  repugnant  to  my  organization 
that  a  sum  in  addition  gave  me  a  head-adie, 
and  sometimes  brought  on  faintness.  Also, 
to  give  her  pleasure,  I  dived  into  history, 
but  there  my  submission  found  its  recom> 
pense :  history  interested  me  exceedingly. 

"  History  I  enjoyed  merely  in  its  literary 
and  romantic  phases.  Great  characters, 
fine  actions,  strange  adventures,  poetic  de- 
tails, delighted  me,  and  I  found  a  sensible 
pleasure  in  giyiug  a  form  to  these,  and  in 
relating  them.  I  was  more  philosophic 
than  my  Pagan  historians — more  enthu- 
siastic than  my  sacred  one.  I  gave  my  re- 
citals the  hue  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  I 
did  not  scruple  to  ornament  a  little  the  bald- 
neM«  of  certain  passages.  I  did  not  essen- 
tially alter  facts,  but  when  an  insignificant 
or  unexplained  personage  came  under  my 
hand,  o!\}eying  a  necessity  of  arty  I  gave 
him  some  character  or  other,  which  I  logi- 
cally deduced  from  the  part  he  played,  or 
the  natuVe  of  his  action  in  the  general 
drama. 

**  Finally,  when  I  found  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  a  little  description  into  my 
recital,  I  did  not  neglect  it.  For  this,  a 
short  phrase  in  the  text — a  dry  indication, 
was  sufficient.  My  imagination  seized 
thereon,  and  began  with  its  embroidery.  I 
brought  in  the  sun,  or  the  storm,  flowers, 
ruins,  monuments,  choirs — the  sounds  of 
tlie  sacred  flute  or  the  Ionian  lyre,  the  glitter 
of  arms,  the  neighing  of  war-steeds,  and 
what  not.  1  was  deviliihly  dasdc,  but  if  I 
had  net  the  art  to  find  a  new  form,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  feeling  in  a  lively  manner, 
and  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  imagma- 
tion,  all  that  mysterious  past  which  lived 
again  before  me." 

Here  we  are  present  at  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  mind  which,  in  nearly  every 
phase  of  human  passion  or  life-re- 
lation, looked  alone  to  their  agree- 
ment or  the  reverse  with  the  principles 
of  art.  The  morality  or  immorality 
of  the  picture  were  as  the  dust  in  the 
balance.  She  began  at  an  early  age 
to  write  descriptive  pieces  which 
mightilv  pleasea  her  grandmotlier, 
but  did  not  satisfy  herself.  She 
quotes  one  metaphor  of  the  "  moon 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  clouds, 
seated  in  her  silver  boaV**  and  then 


*  It  is  very  annoying  tg  compare  this  commonplace  version  with  the  delicate  original. 
"La  lune  labourait  les  nnages,  assise  dans  sa  nacelle  d'argent,"  nacelle  conveying  to  our 
'  *  i  the  idea  of  a  large  mother-of-pearl  shell. 
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utters  ftloud  what  maii^  minds  hare 
felt,  without  giving  theur  impressionB 
to  the  public. 

**  What  I  recall  with  -more  pleasure  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  imprudent  enlo- 
.gies  of  my  good  mamma,  I  was  not  at  all 
enchanted  with  my  little  snccees.  I  enter- 
tained at  that  time  a  feeling  which  has 
never  quitted  me — ^that,  as  no  art  can  render 
the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  so  no 
expression  can  attain  the  strength  and  spon- 
taneity of  our  interior  emotions.  In  the 
soul  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere 
form.  Enthusiasm,  reverie,  passion,  grief, 
possess  not  sufficient  expression  in  the 
donudn  of  art,  whatever  the  art,  whoever 
tiie  artist.  I  crave  the  Masters*  pardon. 
I  reveirenoe  and  I  cherish  them,  but  they 
bare  never  aiforded  me  what  nature  has, 
and  what  I  myself'  have  felt,  a  thousand 
times,  the  impossibility  of  conveying  to 
otherB.  Alt  seems  to  me  an  aspiration 
ever  powerless  and  incomplete,  like  all 
other  human  manifestatioos.  For  our  mis- 
fortune we  possess  the  sentiment  of  the 
immriTB,  while  all  our  expressions  have  a 
limit  quickly  reached.  This  sentiment  is 
very  vague  in  us,  and  the  satisfaction  it 
gives  us- is  a  species  of  torment 

**  Modem  art  feels  this  curse  of  impotency, 
and  has  sought  to  enlarge  its  faculties  in 
literature,  in  music,  in  painting.  It  thinks 
it  has  found,  in  new  forms  of  roipanticism,  a 
new  power  of  expansion.  Art  may  in  this 
instance  have  made  a  gain,  but  the  human 
ioul  cannot  expand  its  faculties  except  re- 
latively, and  the  thirst  for  perfection,  the 
necessity  for  the  Iwfikitk,  remain  the  same 
—ever  thirsty,  ever  eager,  never  satisfied. 
This  is  to  me  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  We  feel  the  unextinguished 
desh«  of  the  Bean  Ideal.  This  desire  roust 
have  an  existing  object — this  object  is  no- 
where within  our  reach — this  object  is  infi- 
nite— this  object  is  God." 

Alas !  the  deity  of  George  Sand  is 
not  much  superior,  as  we  have  said, 
to  the  deities  of  Epicurus.  She  looks 
complacently  on  outraged  wives  quit- 
ting their  brutes  of  husbands,  and 
sharing  the  garrets  of  congenial  artist- 
souls  ;  quitting,  at  the  promptings  of 
caprice,  these  same  noble  spirits, 
wandering  through  Italian  cities 
with  poetic  and  all-exacting  geniuses, 
dancing  attendance  on,  and  nursing 
these  very  worthless  individuals,  and 
afterwaros  writing  little  books  to 
cover  their  memory  with  obloquy;  and 
other  little  books  to  prove  tnat  the 
idle  man  has  a  claim  to  the  ffoods  ob- 
tained by  the  labour  of  his  industrious 
neighbour,  and  that  most  of  the  evils 


of  social  life  may  be  traced  to  tiie 
absurd  and  tyrannical  institatioii  of 
marriage. 

Poor  Aurora's  lines  had  certainly 
fallen  in  evil  places.  Her  Voltaireaii 
grandmother's  only  cares  in  her  re- 
gard, were  to  prevent  her  becoming 
superstitious,  as  she  termed  it ;  for 
the  young  girl,  ^m  reading  and  soow 
verlid  instruction-  had  got  va^e  re- 
ligious notions,  which  her  poetic  dis- 
position had  invested  with  a  character 
the  most  sublime  and  enthusiastie. 
Being  left  pretty  much  to  her  own 
devices,  she  looked  on  the  divinities 
of  Homer  with  considerable  respect, 
especiallv  the  chaste  Diana^  and!  the 
chaste  Pallas,  and  Apollo,  and  his 
chaste  and  dignified  muses.  TaUons 
of  the  personages  of  the  "  Hiad"  and 
the  "  Gerusalemme  liberata,"  she 
says  :— 

"  It  was  by  the  poesy  of  these  symbols 
that  the  need  of  a  religious  feeling,  if  not  a 
definite  belief,  ardently  sdied  on  my  heart 
As  they  had  taught  me  no  rdigioa,  and  I 
perceived  the  necessity  of  it,  I  made  onefor 
myself. 

**  I  secretly  settled  the  matter  with  mnr- 
self ;  religion  and  romance  grew  up  together 
in  my  soul  I  hare  dsewhere  said  that  the 
most  romantic  spirits  arc  the  most  ponUn^ 
and  I  here  maintain  it,  though  it  resemblm 
a  paradox.  The  romantic  leaning  is  a  de- 
sire for  the  Beau  IdeaL  Everything  is 
vulgar  reality  which  impedes  this  aspizmtioa 
is  easily  put  aside  and  counted  for  nothing 
by  these  souls,  reaUy  logical  from  their  own 
point  of  view.  The  primitive  Christiaia, 
the  first  leaders  of  aU  the  sects  spmm? 
from  Christianity,  taken  by  the  letter,  were 
romantic  spirits,  and  their  logic  was  rigonws 
and  absolute.** 

The  result  of  her  unregulated  stu- 
dies, moulded  by  her  ardent  tempera- 
ment, was  the  invention  of  a  heavoily 
being,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Coramb^,  to  whom  she  ascribed  lite 
beauty  and  grace  of  Apollo,  with  the 
love  and  pi^"  which  a  mere  heathen 
would  find  in  the  character  of  the 
Saviour  from  a  casual  reading  of  the 
GospeL  Coramb^  was  suffenng  exile 
on  the  earth,  having  voluntfu^y  as- 
sumed the  punishment  due  to  some 
terrible  sinner  or  other.  The  good- 
hearted  young  enthusiast  could  not 
help  worshippmg  him  in  consequence. 
In  the  heart  of  a  nearly  impenrioaB 
thicket  she  raised  an  altar  of  tmf, 
suspended  gailands  over  it,  adoned 
it  with  sheUs  and  other  mstie  trea- 
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Bares,  and  then  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  sacrifice.  To  take  the  life  of 
any  small  animal  in  CoramM's  honour 
could  not  by  any  means  gratify  his 
benevolent  heart  She  adopted  a 
different  mode  of  paying  spiritual 
homage.  She  took  httle  birds,  cock- 
chafers, lizards,  frogs,  &c.,  captive, 
and  kneeling  down  before  the  altar, 
she  gave  each  and  all  their  liberty. 
The  place  was  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  her  till  it  was  accident- 
ally-discovered by  a  favourite  farm- 
servant,  who  cried  out  in  ecstasy 
when  he  saw  it — "Ah,  Mam'selle, 
the  beautiful  little  altar  of  C^d's 
Festival  !"•  After  that  she  never 
freed  another  captive ;  she  dismantled 
altar  and  adjuncts,  and  never  paid  it 
another  visit  Some  birds  forsake 
their  nests  if  human  beings  have 
touched  them  or  human  breath  has 
blown  on  them. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  heroine  should  assume  virile  ha- 
bits when  a  wife  and  mother,  for  in 
her  girlhood  she  was  a  determined 
tomboy  when  not  rapt  in  her  re- 
veries. She  was  a  great  favourite 
with  all  the  little  Berrichon  herds 
and  labourers,  boys  and  girls.  She 
helped  them  in  their  gleanings  on  her 
graiidmother's  corn-fields,  contriving 
to  throw  into  their  aprons  much  more 
than  was  left  by  the  reapers.  There 
is  a  charm  in  her  pictures  of  country 
scenes  and  country  occupations  which 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  Her 
grandmother  wondered  at  the  plea- 
sure she  could  find — she  who  could 
write  such  descriptions,  and  send  her 
moon  in  her  silver  pinnace  through 
the  sea  of  clouds— with  those,  mud- 
bespattered  peasant  children,  and 
theu:  turkeys  and  their  goats.  Still 
she  and  they — 

"Deserted  distoffs,  sheet),  and  baskets, 
to  give  onraelyes  up  to  a  disorderly  series  of 
gTinnastics,  climb  trees,  and  throw  oar- 
sdnes  from  top  to  bottom  of  hay-cocks — 
deBghtfally  mad  play,  and  which  I  wotdd 
lore  still  if  I  dared.  These  excesses  of 
morement  and  gaiety  made  me  find  a 
greater  pleasore  in  my  contemplations ;  and 
my  brain,  phyrically  excited,  became  more 
rich  in  images  and  fantasies. 

"Another  friendship,  which  I  cultivated 
with  less  assiduity,  and  which  was  brought 


about  by  my  brother's  means,  was  with  a 
swineherd  rejoicing  in  the  name  Pleasurb 
I  have  always  dreaded  pigs,  and  held  Plidsir 
m  estimation  for  the  subjection  in  which  he 
held  these  wicked  and  stupid  animals.  It 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  get  among  a  herd 
of  swine.  They  have  a  strange  instinct  of 
soUdariUf  among  themselves.  If  an  insu- 
lated individual  is  oifended,  he  utters  a  cer- 
tain cry,  which  gathers  the  whole  troop  to- 
gether at  once,  and  they  hem  in  the  oif  ender, 
who  must  seek  refuge  in  a  tree.  Saving 
himself  by  flight  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  lean  pig,  as  well  as  the  wild  boar,  is  the 
most  fleet  a  ad  indefatigable  courser  known* 

'*  Plaisir  was  a  primitive  being,  endowed 
with  the  talents  befltting  his  rough  condition. 
He  struck  down  birds  with  &iger-stones, 
chiefly  magpies  and  crows,  which  in  winter 
formed  society  with  the  pigs.  They  would 
steal  in  among  them,  watching  in  the  clods 
turned  up  for  worms  or  seed-gniins.  Hence 
great  altercations  among  th^  quarrebome 
birds.  He  who  took  prey  hojj^ed  on  the 
next  pig's  back  to  devour  it  at  his  leisure ; 
others  followed  to  dispute  possession ;  and 
the  back  or  the  head  of  the  indifferent  and 
callous  animal  would  be  the  theatre  of  most 
determined  fights.  Sometimes  they  perched 
on  the  swine  to  warm  themselves,  or  to  in- 
spect the  rooting  by  which  they  were  to 
profit.  I  have  oftm  seen  an  old  grey  crow 
thus  fixed,  on  one  leg,  with  a  melancholy 
air,  while  the  pig  was  deeply  ploughing  the 
soil,  and  thus  giving  shocks  to  his  rider, 
which  so  disturbed  and  vexed  him  that  ho 
would  viciously  drive  his  beak  into  the  poor 
hide  of  the  swine. 

"  Plaisir  was  in  all  seasons  clad  in  blouse 
and  trousers  of  hempen  doth,  which,  as  wdl 
as  his  hands  and  feet,  had  acquired  the 
colour  and  hardness  of  the  day.  Armed 
with  his  triangular  weapon  of  iron,  he  would 
spend  his  days  coiled  up  in  hollow  nooks, 
or  groping  under  the  bushes  for  weaseb  or 
serpents.  When  the  pole  winter  sun  was 
maldng  the  hoar  frost  sparkle  on  the  huge 
ridges  turned  up  by  the  swine,  I  could 
fancy  him  the  gnome  of  the  soil — a  sort  of 
demon,  between  the  man  and  the  wehr-wolf, 
the  animal  and  the  plant.  He  became  more 
fantastic  still  when  he  sung  the  song  of  the 
swineherds — one  of  great  antiquity — inter- 
mingled with  cries  and  calls  to  his  herd. 
It  is  sad,  splenetic,  and  almost  as  frightful 
as  a  tahcU  of  the  old  Gaulish  divinities. 
The  words  are  without  fixed  rhythm,  and 
are  abitrarily  given  by  different  performers. 
These  verses  occur  in  nearly  every  version. 

**  *  Quand  les  pores  ont  Tailland  (^lamd), 
Les  mait'e  avont  Targent, 
Les  porchers  le  pain  blancf 


•  A  wnlched  rendering  of  "  Ah,  Mam'selle,  le  joli  petit  reposoir  de  Ia  Fete  Dieu !"  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it.    The  rtpo$oir  is  the  convenience  ui  which  images  or  rdi^^^ 
eairied  along  in  a  festal  prooesdon.  ^  ^^ 

t  "  When  the  i^  find  the  acorn,  the  masters  get  the  money,  the  herds  the  white  ^^" 

.     5^  We       T 
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**  *  Que  le  diable  et  la  mort 
Eroportant  tons  les  pores— 
Les  petits  et  les  grands — 
La  mere  et  les  enfans!** 

**  On  the  border  of  the  field  where  Plaisir 
spent  one  season,  the  dyke  was  covered  with 
fine  herbage.  Under  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  old  elms  and  the  interlacing  of  the 
briars,  the  chQdren  and  I  could  walk  in  the 
pleasant  shelter,  and  there  were  dry  and 
sandy  pits,  with  the  sides  covered  with 
moss  and  dry  herbage,  where  we  were  out 
of  the  reach  of  wind  and  rain.  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  these  retreats,  especially 
when  alone,  and  when  the  wrens  and  the 
redbreasts,  emboldened  by  my  stillnees, 
came  very  close  to  peep  at  me.  I  loved  to 
creep  under  the  natural  arches  formed 
by  the  hedges,  as  I  seemed  to  be  pene- 
trating into  the  regions  of  the  earth- 
gnomes.** 

Notwithstanding  the  rebellious  and 
unbelieving  spirit  of  the  grandmo- 
ther, she  was  as  weak  as  an  infant 
in  the  hands  of  her  domestics.  Des- 
chartres.  Aurora's  tutor,  a  self-opi- 
nionatea  man,  could  not  endure  Ro^ 
the  woman  in  power.  One  day  while 
she  was  sweepmg  Mam'selle's  cham- 
ber, and  he  was  passing  in  the  corridor, 
she  flung  dust  on  his  highly-polishea 
shoes.  He  called  her  an  awkward  slut 
She  called  him  picklock.  The  war 
commenced,  and  she,  flinging  the 
brush  between  his  legs  as  he  was 
going  down  stairs,  was  near  breaking 
his  neck.     From    that    day    their 

Suarrels  were  frequent,  occasionally 
egenerating  into  fistic  •  encountcr><. 
Somewhat  later  he  had  quarrels  with 
Julia,  another  domestic,  of  a  crafty 
and  insincere  character,  less  demon- 
strative but  more  envenomed.  Then 
the  cook  and  Rose  were  at  drawn 
daggers,  and  Quoited  plates  at  each 
other's  head.  The  said  cook  also  in- 
flicted corporal  chastisement  at  cer- 
tain seasons  on  her  aged  husband,  St 
John;  and  the  valets  had  to  be 
changed  ten  times,  because  none  of 
them  could  agree  with  Deschartres  or 
Rose.  And  all  this  tiumoil  sprung 
from  the  indecision  of  the  mistress. 
She  would  not  part  with  any  of  her 
old  dependents,  neither  would  she 
take  the  trouUe  of  deciding  their 
dilutes. 

There  are  or  were  in  the  French 
village— communes,  certain  pieces  of 


grass  land  which  are  never  tilled  any 
more  than  the  interior  of  the  old 
raths  in  Ireland.  The  peasants  cui 
give  no  more  reason  for  the  non-tilling 
of  these  Fdhiraux  than  that  ^eir 
ancestors  never  thought  of  audi  a 
thing.  These  waste  grounds  are  re- 
sorted to  at  night  by  the  traditionary 
Site,  who  probablylies  at  the  bottom 
of  pools  by  day.  He  is  involnenl^e, 
and  of  a  strange  form,  which  tboee 
peasants  who  nave  seen  him  feel 
themselves  unable  to  describe  with 
accuracy.  He  browsed  in  these  wild 
mc^ows  before  the  long-haired  kmm 
paid  their  first  visit  to  GranL  We 
quote  Aurora's  notions  about  ooontry 
superstitions : — 

^'  The  peasant  animal  haq.  not  the  nine 
organization  as  the  animal  more  ctvflixed 
and  mora  reasonable,  but  less  poetiGal  mad 
less  sincere.  The  peasant  has  no  otlwr  his- 
tory than  legend  and  traditioii.  His  bnta 
does  not  resemble  that  d  the  dwdler  in 
cities.  He  possesses  the  faculty  of  trans- 
mitting to  his  senses  tlie  perceptioo  of  the 
objects  of  his  beliel,  his  reverie,  or  bit  me- 
ditation. It  is  thos  that  Joan  of  Arc  really 
heard  those  heavenly  voices  that  addreased 
her.  It  would  be  impious  to  hmnaiiity  to 
accuse  her  of  imposture.  She  was  subject 
to  hallucination,  but  yet  wis  not  mad. 
The  peasants  who  have  related  their  ririoas 
to  me,  and  whom  I  knew  from  chiMhood, 
are  neither  mad  nor  cowardy.  Many  are 
very  practical  and  vety  coorageons,  mmm 
even  sceptical  in  many  respects.  Tliiere  are 
among  them  old  soldiers  who  fongfat  In  tkc 
days  of  the  Empire,  and  whose  intellect  was 
developed  in  the  service,  who  knew  how  to 
read,  to  write,  and  make  accounts.  All  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  having  seen  the 
Beast,  or  from  seeing  him  stiU. 

**  1  was  witness  to  one  of  these  instances 
of  haUudnation.  The  curate  < 
one  of  the  lads  of  his  choir  to  i 
me  home  from  Chartier  with  a  eoupie  «i 
pigeons  in  a  basket.  It  was  abont  tfarsa 
o'dock  in  summer  on  one  of  the  finest  days 
that  could  be.  Ispoketohimof  hiistsfies 
and  he  gave  me  the  most  rational  leplieB. 
He  stopped  at  a  little  thicket  to  anange  his 
sabot,  uid  requested  me  to  walk  on — he 
would  soon  overtake  me.  I  had  not  gone 
twenty  paces,  when  I  saw  him  come  nxt- 
ning,  his  face  pale,  fab  hair  standing  on 
end.  He  had  Wtbciiind  sabots,  panier,  and 
pigeons,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  stopped: 
he  had  seen  in  the  ditdi  a  fri^^tf nl-kMk- 
ing  man  who  threatened  him  with  his  stic^. 
*  It  is,*  said  I  to  the  boy,  *  soom  poor  vaga- 


irvcr 

idle 


Jjj^^y  death  and  the  devU  ran  away  with  the  pigs  I— the  small  and  the  Ui8i-4hi 
neight  *^ 
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bond,  who  is  dying  with  hunger  and  has 
been  teini»t€d  by  the  pigeons.  Let  na  go 
and  see  what  it  is.*  *No/  said  he  « if  I 
were  to  be  cut  into  pieces.*  *  How  Preplied 
I,  'a  great  strong  boy  like  yoq,  to  fear  a 
single  person !  Gome,  cut  a  jdclc  and  come 
bade  with  me  to  recover  oar  pigeons.  I  do 
not  intend  to  leaye  them  there.*  *  No,  no, 
Demoiselle,  I  will  not  go,  for  I  should  see 
him  again,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him. 
Neither  courage  nor  sticks  would  be  of  any 
use:  he  is  not  a  **  human  man ;**  he  is  made 
more  like  a  beast.' 

"  I  began  to  comprehend  the  case,  and 
insist  on  hii  coming  back,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him.  I  returned  to  see  if  the  man 
had  walked  off  with  our  pigeons,  but  there 
stood  the  basket  and  the  sabots  of  my  com- 
panion, and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  person 
in  path  or  field,  far  or  near.  I  had  told  my 
young  attendant  to  ke^  his  eyes  on  me  to 
convince  himself  that  he  was  only  dreaming. 
He  promised  to  do  so,  but  before  I  got 
back  with  my  pigeons  and  the  sabots,  he 
had  taken  flight,  and  left  me  to  carry  all  to 
the  nearest  house  of  the  village.  I  thought 
tj  shame  him  out  of  his  cowardice,  but  he 
mocked  my  incrreduUty,  and  said  I  was  a 
fool  to  face  the  wehr-wolf  for  a  couple  of 
wretched  pigeons.** 

Our  heroine,  though  listening  to 
tales  of  diablerie  with  much  gusto, 
and  even  indulging  in  ghostly  crea- 
tions of  her  own  fancy,  was  never  self- 
dnped.  She  could  shake  ofi  ghostly 
terrors  in  a  moment  Here  is  a  slcetch 
of  her  primitive  and  credulous  pea- 
sant neighbours,  whose  easy  belief 
she  probably  envied  at  times  : — 

*|When  the  hemp-breakers  came  to  do 
their  business  in  the  evening,  our  people,  to 
get  rid  of  the  noise  and  dust,  and  especially 
as  the  villagers  came  in  crowds  to  listen  to 
their  tales,  stationed  them  at  the  little  door 
of  the  court  which  opens  on  the  Place,  This 
is  near  the  cemetery  in  which  the  crosses 
nuiy  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the  moon  over 
the  low  enclosure.  The  old  women  relieved 
the  hemp  cleaners  with  stories  of  their  own. 
Many,  many  were  the  wonderful  and  idle 
tales  which  they  listened  to  with  such  emo- 
tion, and  which  had  all  the  character  of  the 
io<^>ty,  or  the  professions  of  those  who 
nlated  them.  The  sacristan  was  not  with  • 
out  his  own  poetry,  which  lent  a  character 
of  the  marrellons  to  his  particular  domain 
--the  tombs,  the  clock,  the  screech-owl, 
the  steeple,  and  the  steeple-rats.  All  the 
mysterious  sorceries  that  he  bestowed  on 
the  rats  would  fiU  a  volume.  He  knew 
them  all,  and  had  given  them  the  names  of 
the  principal  dwellers  in  the  burgh,  who 
*»«d  died  within  the  last  forty  years.  At 
every  death  a  new  rat  attached  itself  to  his 
Jjot'teps,  and  tormented  him  by  its  grimaces. 
To  appease  these  bizarre  manes  he  carried 


food  bto  the  steeple ;  but  when  he  returned 
the  ne^t  day,  he  found  the  strangest  charac- 
ters traced  with  the  very  grains  which  be 
h^  brought  to  them.  One  day  he  found 
alt  the  white  kidney-beans  ranged  in  a 
circle,  with  a  cross  of  red  ones  in  the  centre ; 
next  day  it  was  the  contrary  arrangement. 
Another  time  alternate  white  and  red  beans 
formed  linked  circles  or  characters  unknown, 
but  so  well  designed  that  you  would  have 
sworn  they  were  the  work  of  a  ^  human 
person.*  There  is  no  inanimate  object,  no 
animal  so  in8ignificant,  that  the  peasant 
does  not  admit  into  his  world  of  fantasy.*' 

It  pleases  George  Sand  to  fancy 
that  the  pure  peasant  race  eminently 
possesses  the  gift  of  hallucination. 
Her  half-brother,  being  a  rustic  on  the 
mother's  side,  was  terribly  subject  to 
ideal  terrors,  tnough  a  constitutionally 
brave  man.  Hejr  love  of  the  country 
has  never  lost  its  force.  She  thus 
gives  her  opinion  on  the  abuse  of  the 
seasons  by  the  fashionable  world  : — 

"  I  have  always  passionately  loved  win- 
ter in  the  country,  and  could  never  under- 
stand the  taste  of  the  rich,  who  have  made 
Paris  the  seat  of  festivals  in  that  season  of 
the  year  most  inimical  to  balls,  toilettes, 
and  dissipation.  It  is  to  the  fireside  that 
nature  invites  us  in  winter  to  enjoy  family 
life,  and  it  is  in  the  open  country  that 
the  few  fair  days  of  the  season  can  be  felt 
and  enjoyed.  In  the  great  cities  of  our 
climate  the  frightful  mud,  fetid  and  glisten- 
ing, scarcely  ever  dries.  In  the  fields  a 
short  glimpse  of  sunshine  or  a  few  hours  of 
wind  renders  the  air  healthy  and  the  ground 
diy.  The  ipoor  proUtairet  of  the  city  know 
this  well,  and  it  is  not  for  theur  own  plea- 
sure that  they  remain  in  this  vast  sewer. 
The  factitious  and  absurd  life  of  our  great 
folk  exhausts  itself  striving  against  nature. 
The  English  nobility  know  better:  they 
spend  the  winter  in  their  castles.** 

It  is  not  probable  that  our  own 
little  i)eople  have  ever  thought  of  the 
following  profitable  occupation  of 
their  compeers  the  little  Berrichons : — 

"  In  winter,  grandmother  allowed  me  to 
install  my  aocietff  in  the  large  dining-room 
well  heated  by  an  old  stove.  The  society 
was  a  score  of  diildren  of  the  commune 
who  had  with  them  their  saiabUes,  The 
sauln^  is  an  endless  pack-thread  furnished 
with  horse  or  cow-hairs  on  which  are  made 
running  knots  to  catch  larks  and  the  small 
birds  of  the  fields  in  time  of  snow.  A 
good  sauln^  surrounds  a  whole  field.  It  is 
rolled  up  on  spindles,  and  they  stretch  it  in 
the  suitable  locality  before  sunrise.  They 
sweep  away  the  snow  in  its  track,  and  scat- 
ter com  in  the  furrow,  and  two  hours  after, 
they  find  the  burds  taken  by  hundreds.  We 
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always  went  to  gather  in  this  crop  with 
sacks,  which  our  ass  carried  back  full.  In 
order  to  prevent  disputes  I  established  the 
'commnnitj  of  property*  as  well  as  the 
'community  of  labour.*  The  sauln^ 
were  obliged  to  be  mended  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  especially  the  knotted  hair. 
This  article  was  obtidned  by  a  spedes  of 
conmiunlstic  robbery.  The  children  resorted 
to  the  meadows  and  stables,  and  pulled  all 
the  hair  from  the  manes  and  tails  of  the 
horses,  which  they  would  afford  without 
rebelUng.  We  even  succeeded  in  despoUing 
the  young  colts  without  ever  getting  a  kick. 
After  the  capture  came  the  division.  We 
put  the  larks  on  one  side,  and  the  birds  of 
less  value  on  the  other.  We  selected  a  lot 
for  our  Sunday's  feast,  and  sent  one  of  our 
society  to  sell  the  rest  I  divided  the  money 
equally,  and  every  one  was  satisfied.  Onr 
oommnnity  was  daily  enlarging,  and  no 
one  thought  of  rising  early  to  plunder  the 
sauln^  of  his  comrades.  On  Sunday  we 
cooked  our  birds.  Boee  was  in  good  hu- 
mour on  these  occasions,  for  she  was  good- 
natured  and  pleasant  when  not  in  one  of  her 
frenzies.  The  cook  turned  up  her  nose  at 
our  performances.  Father  St  John  put  on 
a  grimace,  and  said  that  the  white  horse's 
tail  was  growing  thinner  and  thinner  every 
day.     We  knew  that  as  well  as  he.** 

Of  the  convent  superintended  by 
English  ladies  she  ^yes,  on  the  whole, 
afavourable  impression.  A  little  rustic 
amazon  like  her  must  at  first  have  felt 
herself  ill  at  ease  with  the  starched 
young  ladies  of  London  and  Paris, 
already  disciplined  to  some  purpose. 
However,  the  grounds  were  extensive, 
andshewasatmrst  interested  inmaking 
herself  familiar  with  all  the  buildings 
and  nooks,  and  delighted  at  finding 
liiat  she  would  be  allowed  a  little  bit 
of  land  to  cultivate  after  her  own  taste. 
Very  finely  she  illustrates  the  effect 
of  hberty  and  restraint  in  common 
things  : — 

^^  We  were  really  in  prison,  but  one  with  a 
large  garden,  and  enlivened  by  a  large  so- 
ciety. The  precautions  taken  not  to  allow 
anyone  to  go  outside,  were  the  sole  stimu- 
lants to  the  desire  of  liberty.  The  Rue-des- 
Fosses  Saint  Victor,  and  the  Rue  Clopin 
were  not  tempting  either  for  a  walk  or  a 
prospect  They  tiiat  would  never  think  of 
crossing'  the  home-threshold,  watched  the 
gaping  of  the  cloister  door,  or  darted 
8teilt%'  glances  through  the  slits  by  the 
window  blinds.  To  disconcert  the  viguance 
of  the  porter,  to  run  down  three  or  four 
steps,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fiacre  passing, 
was  the  ambition  and  the  dream  of  forty 
or  fifty  wild  and  mocking  young  girls,  who, 
the  next  day,  would  traverse  Paris  with 
their  relationi  withoal  the  slighteBt  plea- 


sure—to pace  the  flags  and  look  at  tiiepas- 
sers-by  being  no  forbidden  fruit  oatnde  the 
convent** 

For  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  new 
pupil  the  convent  had  its  peculiar 
charms. 

"  The  cells  of  the  nuns  were  ddightfiOy 
neat,  and  fiUedwith  all  these  knick-knacks 
which  a  delicate  sort  of  devotion  tricks  out, 
formalizes,  frames,  illumines,  and  be-rib- 
bons.  In  every  coma:  the  vine  and  the 
jasmine  concealed  the  age  of  the  walla. 
The  cocks  crowed  at  midnight  as  tn  the 
open  country.  The  dock  had  a  nke  sil- 
very sound  like  a  woman*8  tones.  In  eveiy 
passage  a  niche  held  a  Madonna,  with  the 
plumpness  and  mannerism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  work-parloor  fine 
English  engravings  presented  the  chival- 
rous countenance  of  Charles  L  at  every 
period  of  his  life,  and  all  the  members  id  the 
"  papist**  royal  family.  In  fine,  evaything, 
even  to  the  little  lamp  whidi  swung  at 
night  in  the  cloister,  and  the  massive  doon 
which,  every  night,  were  dosed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  corridors  with  a  solemn  sooad 
and  a  dismal  grating  noise  of  the  boha, 
eveiything  wa«  marked  by  a  certain  charm 
of  mystic  poetry  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  I 
was  to  become  sensible.*^ 

The  following  just  remarks  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  heads  of 
colleges  and  schools.  They  show  the 
powers  of  good  common  sense  that 
were  united  with  so  much  poetiy  and 
romance  in  the  intelle<^  of  oar 
au&oress. 

"My  first  impression  on  entering  the 
class  was  painful.  Tliirt^  of  us  were 
crowded  in  a  hall,  too  narrow  and  too  low. 
The  walls  covered  witii  a  salnuMi-cohMred 
paper,  the  ceiling  dirty,  a  floor  broken  in 
many  places,  the  forms,  the  tabka,  and  the 
stools  in  a  grimy  state ;  an  ugly  stove  that 
smoked ;  the  united  odour  of  charcoal  and 
a  poultry  yard !  There  we  were  to  pass  two- 
thirds  of  the  day — three-fourths  indeed  h 
winter,  and  just  at  the  time  we  were  in 
winter  without  mistake. 

*^  I  know  of  nothing  in  worse  taste  thaa 
this  custom  in  houses  of  education,  to  make 
the  study-room  the  most  shabby  and  aad- 
looking  in  the  house.  On  pretence  that  the 
children  would  injure  the  furniture  and 
spoil  the  ornaments,  they  put  out  of  thes- 
sight  eveiything  which  might  act  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  thought  or  a  charm  to  the 
imagination.  They  assert  that  engravings, 
ornaments,  nay  the  very  designs  on  & 
room-paper  would  cause  disturbance.  They 
wUl  have  it,  tiiat  chQdren  ai«  afiUcted  with 
dhrty  and  awkward  habits;  they  fling  ink 
about ;  they  love  to  destroy.  These  tsrta 
and  habits  however  they  do  not  bring  from 
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their  homes,  where  thej  are  taught  to  re- 
■pect  everything  useful  or  beautiful,  and 
where  from  the  time  they  come  to  the  uBe 
of  reason,  they  never  think  of  committing 
those  injuries,  which  would  not  have  such 
an  attraction  for  theip  in  seminaries  and 
colleges,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  negligence  and  parsimony 
with  which  they  are  treated.  The  better 
you  lodge  them  the  more  careful  they 
win  be.  They  will  look  twice  before  they 
soil  a  carpet,  or  break  a  frame.  Those 
ugly  naked  walls  in  which  you  enclose  them 
are  objects  of  horror,  and  they  would  tum- 
ble them  down  if  they  could.  Ton  wish  that 
they  should  work  like  machines ;  that  their 
intellects,  detached  from  all  preoccupation, 
should  mechanically  go  on,  and  be  inacces- 
sible to  everything  which  composes  physical 
or  intellectual  life.  It  is  all  false  and  im- 
possible. The  cbUd  should  breathe  a  pure 
air,  it  should  be  comfortable,  it  should  be 
influenced  by  pleasing  appearances  around 
it  External  nature  is  a  continual  spec- 
tacle to  it.  In  shutting  it  up  in  a  naked, 
unhealthy,  and  dismal  room,  you  stifle  its 
heart  and  its  mind  as  wall  as  its  body.  I 
would  wish  that  everything  should  smile 
around  the  children  of  cities.  The  country 
child  has  the  heaven,  the  trees,  the  herbage, 
the  sun. 

"Why  are  Italians  bom,  as  it  were, 
with  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  ?  Why 
does  a  mason  of  Verona,  a  little  dealer  of 
Venice,  a  peasant  of  the  Campagna,  pause 
in  contem^tion  before  fine  works  of  art  ? 
Why  do  they  appreciate  fine  pictures  or  good 
music  so  justly,  while  our  prolHaires,  more 
intelligent  in  other  respects,  and  our  citizens 
more  carefully  educated,  love  the  false,  the 
vulgar,  the  ugly  even,  in  the  arts,  if  spe- 
cial education  has  not  subdued  ^meir 
instinct  ?  It  is  that  we  live  surrounded  by 
ugliness  and  vulgarity.  It  is  because  our 
parents  have  no  taste,  and  we  transmit  the 
traditional  want  of  it  to  our  children." 

'  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  voyages 
of  George  Sand  have  not  taken  in  the 
free  exhibitions  of  London,  Edin- 
huigh,  and  Dublin. 

For  this  life-history  as  she  terms 
it,  after  she  quitted  the  convent  we 
(»re  little.  Three-fourths  of  it  aou- 
miot  words  and  nothing  else.  She 
is  certainly  sparing  in  evil-speaking 
agamst  individuals ;  but  she  will  per- 
sist in  being  judged  by  the  world 
according  to  a  standard  invented 
specially  for  her  own  case.  She  is  a 
believer  in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  rathir 
Universal  Soul,  and  she  will  have 
nought  to  do  with  any  body  of  pro- 
fessmg  Christians,  and  turns  and  turns 
on  the  defects  sue  finds  in  Chris- 


tianity and  its  social  scheme,  till  she 
loses  herself  in  the  perplexities  of 
her  oft-repeated  tirades,  and  tires 
and  disgusts  her  readers,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  of  that  sect,  whose 
ministers  are  Latouche,  Sue,  Fey- 
deau,  Benan,  and  Co. 

Those  curious  pnersons  who  desire 
to  know  some  particulars  of  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  her  intimacy 
with  Jules  Sandeau,  Alfred  Musset, 
Chopin  the  Musician,  &c.,  had  better 
search  elsewhere  for  information. 
She  will  inform  them  of  her  adopting 
male  attire  on  entering  among  the 
literary  Bohemians  of  Paris,  and  how 
she  mystified  grave  old  counsellors  by 
her  literary  and  artistic  knowledge, 
they  all  the  while  taking  her  to  be  a 
romantic  youth  of  sixteen.  But  gene- 
rally when  she  is  not  occupied  with 
accounts  of  her  travels,  delightfully 
given,  or  vague  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation, her  personal  reports  are  of 
the  very  flimsiest  description.  All 
this  occupies  twenty  volumeSj  8vo, 
the  dehghtful  little  rivulets  of  clear 
print,  meandering  through  large 
white  meadows  of  charming  paper. 
We  conclude  with  the  edifying  death- 
bed confession  of  her  grandmother; 
but  for  the  exact  truth  of  the  details, 
we  do  not  suppose  the  good  old  country 
Cur^  woidd  vouch : — 

*^*Sit  down  my  old  friend,'  said  she. 
*  Tou  see  that  I  am  >oo  old  to  leave  my 
bed,  and  I  wish  my  granddaughter  to  assist 
at  my  confession.'  *  Very  well,  dear  lady,* 
answered  the  Cur6,  troubled  and  tremb- 
ling all  over.  *  Go  on  your  knees  for  me, 
my  child,  and  with  your  hands  in  mine, 
pray  for  me.  I  am  going  to'make  my  con- 
fession. I  would  wish  that  all  my  friends 
and  servants  were  present  at  this  public 
recapitulation  of  my  conscience ;  but  after 
all,  the  presence  of  my  grandchild  will  be 
sufficient.  Repeat  the  formulas,  Cur6 ;  I 
either  never  knew  them,  or  I  have  forgotten 
them.  When  that  4S  over  I  will  accuse 
myself.*  She  repeated  the  forms,  and  then 
began.  *  I  have  never  either  wished  or  done 
evil  to  a  human  being,  and  I  have  done  all 
the  good  in  my  power.  I  have  not  to  con- 
fess falsehood,  nor  severity,  nor  impiety  of 
any  kind.  I  have  always  believed  in  God; 
but  attend  to  this,- my  child — I  have  not 
sufficiently  loved  him.  I  have  failed  in 
courage — there's  my  offence ;  and  since  the 
day  I  lost  my  son  I  have  never  taken  on 
me  to  bless  him,  nor  invoke  him  in  any 
sort.  I  judged  him  too  severe  for  hav- 
ing struck  mo  beyond  my  strength.  He 
gave  me  my  child,  he  removed  him;  but 
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let  him  restore  ns  to  eacb  other,  and  I  will 
love  and  praise  him  with  all  my  80ul/  '* 

There  is  more  of  this  kind,  but  of 
60  exalted  a  quality  that  we  do  not 
venture  on  a  translation.  If  there 
were  need  we  might  easily  descant 


on  the  mental  and  moral  ecmditioQ  (A 
the  reading  folk  who  have  elected 
Creorge  Sand,  and  such  as  Qeorge  Sand, 
for  their  guides  in  matters  a^ecting 
their  present  and  future  well-betng. 


NOTES  ON  DANTE.— EPIC  POETRY. 


Judging  from  the  portrait  of  the 
**  melancholy  Florentme,"  as  Milton 
calls  him,  and  from  the  psychical  fa- 
culties displayed  in  his  works,  Dante 
clearly  possessed  rather  an  intense 
than  an  ample  and  various  intellect 
The  lofty  crowned  head  manifests 
largely  the  venerative  sentiments  and 
the  power  of  will ;  but  the  forehead, 
accurately  marked  in  the  observing, 
memorial,  and  reasoning  regions,  is 
rather  high  than  broad.  Unlike  that 
of  Shakespeare,  in  which  fancy  and 
imagination  were  equally  developed, 
and  who  was  thus  able  to  intensify 
and  amplify  the  inferior  surface-con- 
ceptions of  the  former  into  the  depth 
and  vastness  characteristic  of  the  lat- 
ter, Dante  possessed  little  fancy,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  high  up 
|n  the  region  of  idealitv  the  imagina- 
tive organ  was  largely  developed; 
hence  it  displayed  itself,  as  we  find  in 
his  poetry,  rather  in  brief,  intense 
flashes,  tban  in  pictures  heightened 
by  sublimity  or  beauty  of  detail — ^in  a 
word,  a  narrow  imagination,  to  which 
his  concentrated  intellect  and  force  of 
foeliuggave  intensity.  Unlike  Milton, 
he  had  no  sense  of  the  infinite.  His 
Hell  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  circles 
descending  into  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  his  Purgatory  a  mountain ;  his 
Heaven  a  numl>er  of  planets,  each 
spirally  ascending  higher  than  the 
other  in  the  empyrean,  in  which  the 
degrees  of  blessedness  are  indicated 
by  varying  gradations  of  light  and 
sound.  But  although  too  many  of 
the  conceptions  by  which  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  work  out  his  picture  of 
the  celestial  regions  exhibit  a  prosaic 
barrenness  and  want  of  fancy,  never- 
theless, in  its  best  passi^ges,  he  dis- 
plays a  greater  sense  of  the  divine 
than  Miltoh,  whose  Heaven  is  quite 
;  an  inferior  conception  to  his  Pande- 
monium ;  and  this  may  be  attiibut- 
able  to  two  causes— first,  that  he  had 
a  greater  power  of  love  in  his  nature 


than  the  English  poet ;  and  secondly, 
a  personal  aspiration  to  deify  his  pas- 
sion for  Beatrice. 

In  its  sublime  but  rude  ideftL  its 
power,  beauty,  grotesqueneas,  and  the 
realistic  prosaic  spirit  in  which  mudi 
of  it  is  laboured  out,  Dante's  Viaaon 
resembles  a  Gothic  cathedral,  which 
was  alike  a  contemporary  embodi- 
ment of  the  religious  spirit  <^  Catho- 
licism in  a  one-idead  Europe,  full  of 
aspiration,  but  still  barbaroos.  Ml^ty 
and  immense  in  its  design,  like  the 
"poems  built  i]> stone  "  by  the  vuuoha 
ot  the  middle  ages,  it  is  like  them  in 
its  abundant  and  aocurate  duseUing 
of  details ;  and  as  in  executing  the 
architectural  work,  it  happ^ied  that 
some  sculptor,  elaborating  a  niche— 
his  mind  the  while  inahappy,creatiTe 
mood — embodied  his  sensitive  recol- 
lection of  some  beautiful  or  t^rible 
face  he  had  seen  or  ocmceived,  or  his 
feeling  for  some  scriptural  stoiy,  in 
statue  or  bas-relief— so  it  was  with 
Dante  during  the  progress  of  his  poem. 
Tlgpsacred  song— 

"  Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  d^  e  t€m. 
Si  che  lAC  ha  fiatto  per  piu  aniti  macros* 

which  lines  are  in  the  Paradim 
was  a  great  labour,  spiritual  and  per- 
sonal, which  he  ambitioned  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  while  in  it,  especially 
the  latter  portion,  there  is  much  that 
is  mere  work,  intentive  and  unideal, 
so,  throughout,  its  happiest  passages 
have  taken  form  in  transient,  felidtous 
moods,  in  which  he  threw  some  ob- 
servation, recollection,  feeling,  or  con- 
ception into  its  texture.  Just  as  the 
interest  attaching  to  Homer's  "Iliad" 
— the  representative  mental  monu- 
ment of  neroic  Greece— is,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  as  much  historic  as 
poetic,  so  is  it  with  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media,"  in  which  the  i>olitidan,  po- 
lemic, poet,  united  the  contemporaiy 
life  of  nis  country  with  the  legends  dT 
the  past;  but  unlike  the  wai{  of  the 
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Ionian,  reflecting  everything  through 
the  arbitrary  colours  of  personality 
and  passion.    Dante  was  a  scholar, 
like  Milton ;  but  how  great  is  the 
difference  between  the  poems  of  a  rude 
and  a  cultirated  age — how  wonder- 
fully the  Endish  genius  has  infused 
the  spirit  of  learning  into  the  crea- 
tionsof  his  imagination ;  how  nakedly, 
and  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  which  he 
has  made  such  materials  vital  with 
Ilia  {)eculiar  fire,  Dante  has  inserted 
til  em  among  the  hard,  brief,  engrav- 
ings of  his  paees.    Dante's  poem  ap- 
pears rather  the  work  of  a  great  half 
barbaric,  half  cultivated — of  a  half 
heathen,  half  Christian  genius,  than 
that  of  a  supreme,  civilized  man,  as 
Milton  was,  or  of  an  universal,  genial, 
potent  spirit,  such  as  Shakespeare. 
Throughout  it,  indeed,  there  appears 
a  primeval  hugeness,  a  giant  rudeness, 
an  awfulness  and  beauty,  a  plainness 
and  homeliness  as  well,  resembling; 
that  manifested  in  the  religious  and 
poetic  myths  of  Scandinavia  and  Hin- 
dostan.    Dante  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced the  "Commedia*'  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  then,  in  consequence 
of  the  events  of  his  tumultuous  career, 
to  have  thrown  it  by,  resuming  its 
composition    after  a  long   interval 
Whether,  at  the  epoch  above  men- 
tioned, he  had  conceived  the  general 
ideal  of  the  poem,  is  not  certain ;  the 
story  of  Francescaand  that  of  Ugolino 
are  said  to  have  been  written  from  con- 
temporary impressions,  at  the  early 
period  referred  to;  tne  major  pro- 
portion of  the  poem  was,  of  course,  the 
work  of  his  years  of  exile  and  wander- 
ings ;  and  having  obtained  a  plan  to 
work  on  from  Alberico's  "Vision,"  ho 
began  to  embody  a  series  of  sketches 
and  impressions,  whose  dates  spread 
over  many  years,    in    Sh   allegoric 
framework.     That  such  appears  to 
have  been  th^  case,  this  poem  itself  af- 
fords several  evidences.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  canto  of  the  InfeniOy 
speaking  to  Virgil,  he  says  : — 

**  Ta  se'  solo  colui,  da  cu*  io  tolsi 
Lo  bello  stile,  che  m*  ha  fatto  onore.** 

'^Thou  alone  art  he  from  whom  I 
have  derived  that  beautifulstyle  which 
exhalts  me  to  fame"— a  remark 
which,  referring  to  his  practice  in 
poetic  composition,  would  be  inap- 
posite in  its  place  in  the  beginning  oC 
the  poem,  had  not  other  portions  of 
it,  more  deserving  of  sucn  an  allu- 


sion, been  already  achieved ;  except, 
perhaps,  we  are  to  infer  that  he  set  a 
greater  value  on  the    sonnets  and 
canzoni  of  the   Conviva   than    his 
Life  Poem.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears, 
that  having  conceived  his  design  of 
the   Vision    of  the   three  regions, 
Dante,  whose  soul,  during  his  wan- 
derings through  Italv,   was  always 
intent  on  this  theme,  tm^w  into  verse 
such  pictiu'es  as,  during  his  particular 
moods,  arose  in  his  imagination  and 
afterwards  turned  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial thus  accumulated  into  shape  in 
the  respective,  portions  of  his  Vision. 
The  poem  itself  is  a  journey,  and 
one  can  fancy  that  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  morning  and  evening 
which  commence  and  terminate  so 
many  of  the  cantos— (several  of  these 
are  amone  his  most  beautiM  pas- 
sages, and  are  impressed  with  tiie 
natund  truth  of  direct  observation} 
— were  introduced  during  this  shap- 
ing process,  and  mark,  as  it  were, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  daily 
work  while  thus  engaged.    This  ap- 
pears, of  course,  chiemr  in  the  most 
spontaneous  portions  of  the  poem,  the 
Inferno  and  rurgatorioy  in  which  the 
evidences  of  working  out  an  idea  are 
less  apparent  than  in  the  Paradise^ 
whose  region  is  almost  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  phenomena  of  earth. 
It  is  notable  also  that  the  scenery 
and  similes  of  the  two  first  divisions 
are  just  such  as,  with  some  exceptions, 
might  have  been  observed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy  during  different  sea- 
sons, and  exa^erated  and  intensified 
by  nis  imagination   pondering  over 
the  conceptive  localities  of  his  poem. 
As  to  thesimilies,  they  are  exclusively 
derived  from  objects  which  he  had 
visited,  or  such  as  presented  them- 
selves to  his  daily  observation.  Thus 
one  giant  is  compared  to  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  ;  another,  buried  to  the 
middle  in  ice,  is  yet  as  high  as  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's;   the  burning 
tombs  are  like  the  sarcophagi  of  Ar- 
qua  and  Pola  ;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  less  shadowy    and  more 
beautiful  images  are  derived   from 
animals,  birds,  and  children. 

While  Dante  purposed  to  make  his 
Life  Poem  a  medium  for  expressing  his 
entire  knowledge,  historic,  temporal, 
theologic,  poetic,  personal,  he  ooubt- 
less  intended  it  also  as  a  satire  on 
his  age  and  country,  using  the  ma- 
terials derived  from  his  reading  for 
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filling  up  the  lacunce.  The  Inferno 
was  first  shaped,  and  bears  the  im- 
press of  the  initiatory  imi>etas  of 
the  genius  which,  with  passions  ex- 
acerbated and  intensified  by  the 
wrongs  and  events  of  his  life,  consti- 
tute itself  the  poetic  judge,  pun- 
isher  and  redeemer  of  humanity,  his- 
toric and  contemporary.  Satire  he 
intended  in  several  of  his  delinea- 
tions, but  satire  in  his  hands  became 
deepest  tr^edy.  In  some  of  the 
inventions  of  torture  during  his  ima- 
ginary wanderings  through  hell,  he 
becomes  himself  as  infernal  as  his 
conceptions.  The  passions  of  disdain 
and  natred  which  inflamed  the  soul 
of  this  wrathful  spirit  when  a  subject 
occurred  to  elicit  and  concentrate 
them,  occasionally  approach  the  verge 
of  madness.  Such^— (Dante  as  we  know 
had  suffered  deeply  from  the  arrogance 
of  mankmd  after  his  exile)— is  the 
scene  in  the  Inferno  (c.  8),  when  he 
sees  Fillippo  Argento,  a  Florentine, 
who  had  been  noted  for  his  arro- 
gance and  overbearing  demeanour,  and 
it  is  one  in  which  the  poet  is  lost  in 
the  hater.  The  figure  appearing  im- 
mersed in  the  muddy  pool — "Who 
art  thou,"  asks  Dante,  "who  art 
become  so  foul  ?"  "  One  of  those 
that  mourn."  To  which  Dante  re- 
plies, "In  mourning  and  in  woe 
tarry  thou  accursed  spirit !"  When 
the  latter  strives  to  lay  hold  of  the 
boat  in  which  they  are  crossing,  the 
mild  Virgil  is  represented  by  the 
poet  as  thrusting  him  back  and  cry- 
ing "  Away  I  down  to'the  other  dogs  !" 
and  then  encircling  Dante  in  his  arms 
and  kissing  his  cheek,  he  exclaims. 
"  Oh,  soul !  justly  disdainful ;  blessed 
was  she  by  whom  thou  wast  con- 
ceived I"  Dante  then  says,  "  Oh, 
master !  how  rejoiced  would  I  be  to 
behold  him  whelmed  in  those  dregs 
before  we  quit  the  lake  f  upon  which 
Virgil  assures  him  his  desire  shall  be 
satisfied: — 

**  Scarce  these  words 
Were  ended,  when  I  saw  the  miry  tribes 
Set  on  hhn  with  such  violence,  that  sttU 
For  that  I  render  thanks  to  God  and  praise, 
*  To  Fillippo  Argento  !*  cried  tbcy  aU ; 
And  on  himself  the  moody  Florentine 
Tamed  his  avenging  fangs." 

His  sympathy  toward  the  serpents 
(Jnf^  c.  25)  who'transfix  and  torture  - 
FoccL  is  of  the  same  sort.    After 
^escribing  the  fiery  snake  striking 


and  pursuing  this  blasphemer.  Dante 
says,  "  from  that  moment  the  s^- 
pents  and  I  were  friends."  In  the 
33rd  canto,  Dante,  walking  over  the 
heads  of  murderers,  visored  with 
congealed  tears,  kicks  one  of  them 
in  the  face  that  he  may  weep ;  and 
there  are  several  other  instances  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  piti- 
less, ruthlefiB,  and  demoniacal  as  the 
fiends  themselves.  Passion  and  im- 
agination in  Dante  are  intense  in  his 
hatred  as  his  love ; — he  becomes  a 
devil  with  devils,  an  ai^el  with 
angels.  In  his  inventions  of  torturcL 
too,  he  evidently  took  as  great  and 
savage  a  pride  as  in  his  disdain.  Uma, 
after  describing  the  scene  in  whidi 
the  fiery  serpent  strikes  Fucd,  and  the 
subsequent  metamorphosis  of  snake 
into  man  and  vice  versA.  an  uncouth 
conception  which  is  worked  out  with 
the  hardest  and  intensest  eamestne^ 
he  is  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
immediately  exclaims,  "  Kow,  silence 
Lucan,  and  silence  Ovid,  for  thy 
transformations  I  envy  not"  Just 
as  Shakespeare  gave  equal  nature,  bo 
Dante  ^ave  equal  intensity  to  all  his 
conceptions.  When  he  expresses 
disdain  or  contempt  he  is  supreme 
and  inimitable.  Thus  he  makes 
Virgil  briefly  say  of  the  angels  who 
remained  neuter  in  the  battle  be- 
tween God  and  Satan,  that "  their 
punishment  consists  in  their  having 
lost  the  hope  of  death ;  from  the  earth 
their  fame  has  vanished  ;  pity  and 
justice  alike  disdain  them.  Of  those 
we  will  not  speak,  but  look  and 
pass." 

Dante's  similes  are  numerous,  and, 
though  commonplace,  strikingly  illna- 
trative,  but  as  they  are  almost  always 
inferior  to  the  subject,  thev  do  not  ex- 
alt the  imagination.  The  demon,  PIu- 
tus.  collapses  at  the  repgroof  of  Virgil, 
"  like  the  wind-swcllea  saiLthe  mast 
being  suddenly  broken."  The  region 
in  the  cit;r  of  Dis,  where  the  heretics 
are  punished  in  burning  tombe,  is 
like  the  cemetery  of  Aries  or  Pola. 
The  place,  guarded  by  the  l^Cnotaor, 
is  like  the  mountain  landslip  on  a 
certain  ^rt  of  the  Adige.  .  Hie  ridflo 
over  which  they  walk  along  the  id% 
of  Phlegathon  is  compart  to  the 
dykes  or  Ghent  or  the  Brenta>  and 
the  spirits  who  meet  him  in  the 
gloom  look  at  him  as  those  who 
strain  their  eyes  under  the  dim  light 
of  the  new  moon,  idiarpenuig  thdr 
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sight  ''  keen  aa  an  old  tailor  at  a 
needle's  eye."  The  lake  of  boiling 
pitch  in  Malebogue^  in  which  pecu- 
lators are  punisheo,  is  like  the  place 
in  the  Venetian  arsenal^  in  which  the 
pitch  is  melted  for  maritime  use,  and 
the  suffering  spirits  appear  like  dol- 
phins following  a  vessers  track,  and 
range  themselves  on  the  brink  pf  the 
bank  like  frogs.  The  stench  which 
rises  from  the  region  of  Malebogue 
where  the  alchymists  are  punished 
with  yarions  diseases,  is  like  that 
which  comes  from  the  .lazar-house 
of  Valdichiana  in  the  sultry  months 
of  July  and  September.  The  visile 
of  one  of  the  giaiits  bound  to  the 
waist  in  the* ice,  is  "as  long  as  the 
spire  that  tops  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
and  from  tne  waist  up  his  stature 
was  so  great  "  that  three  Fries- 
landers  would  have  striven  in  vain 
to  reach  his  hair."  The  lost  spirits 
cast  themselves  from  the  bank  into 
Charon's  boat  "like  the  light  autumnal 
leaves  that  fall,  foDowing  one  another, 
till  the  branch  is  bare." 

In  the  ParadUo  on  the  arrival  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  in  Mercury,  the 
splendrous  spirits  drew  toward  them, 
like  fish  in  a  clear  lake  toward  any 
object  they  think  is  food.  There 
are  many  more  of  the  same  appro- 
priate but  commonplace  sort-  derived 
from  the  daily  objects  which  passed 
before  Dante  during  the  composition 
of  the  poem ;  but  by  far  the  most 
ideal  and  accurately  beautiful  simile 
in  Dante  is  that  of  the  spirits,  who, 
seeing  his  shadow  on  the  path  when 
they  encounter  on  the  mountain  of 
Pui^gatory,  are  compared  to  sheep  : — 

<*  Come  le  pecoreUe  escon  del  chiuso, 
Ad  uha,  a  due,  a  tre,  e  V  altre  stanno 
Timidette  atterando  1*  occbio  e  il  muBO ; 
£  do  che  fa  la  prima,  e  1*  altre  fanno, 
Addossandosi  a  lei  s*  ella  s'  arresta, 
Semplici  e  qaete,  e  lo  *mperche  non  sanno ; 
Si  vid'  io  muovere  a  venir  la  testa 
Di  quella  mandria  fortmiata  aUotta. 
Pn^Uca  in  facda  e  nell*  andare  onesta.** 

From  the  inmiense  extent  of  the 
theme  which  he  purposed  to  execute, 
— that  of  representing  humanity  con- 
temporary and  historic  in  the  three 
r^ons  of  punishment,  |)urgation,  and 
blessedness,  and  inventing  the  pecu- 
liar dejH'ees  of  each  approi)riate  to 
the  beings  selected — but  still  more 
possibly  from  the  essential  character 
pf  bis  genius  and  imagination  al- 


most all  Dante's  pictures  are  brief 
traceries ;  the  subject  is  presented  in 
a  flash,  in  the  fewest  lines  and  the 
most  concentrated  diction.  It  is  only 
in  the  story  of  Franoesca  and  Paolo, 
and  that  of  Ugolino  that  he  works 
out  his  subject  in  detaU— how  admi- 
rably it  is  unnecessary  to  say;  the 
tale  of  Francesca  is  the  most  exquisite 
little  love-story  in  poetry,  full  of 
beauty,  nature,  and  intensest  pathos  : 
throughout  the  lilies  are  broken  ana 
seem  to  be  interrupted  by  sobs  and 
by  the  tumultuous  beating  of  the 
heart. 

*^  Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Questf,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso 
La  bocca  mi  bacid  tatto  tremante : — 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse : — 
Quel  giomo  pin  non  yi  leggemmo  ayante.** 

The  same  brevity  characterizes  the 
account  which  Ugolino  gives  of  the 
process  of  starvation,  by  which  he 
and  his  sons  perishea ;  every  touch 
tells,  his  imprisonment  in  the  hor- 
rible tower,  through  whose  narrow 
chink  several  new  moons  had  glim- 
mered, when  he  was  visited  with  the 
dream  which  foreshadowed  his  doom, 
—his  hearing  the  gates  barred,  and 
knowing  it  was  the  sign  that  he  and 
his  children  were  left  to  perish ;  the 
daily  details  of  the  deadhr  effects  of 
famme— the  instances  of  filial  and 
paternal  affection,  the  deepening  des- 
pair, the  deaths  of  his  children  one 
after  another,  and  lastly,  the  dreadful 
alternative  to  which  nature  impelled 
the  wretched  father,  who,  now  grown 
blind,  goes  groping  over  the  carcases, 
"  Then  fasting  got  the  mastery  of 
grief." 

Ugolino's  story  has  nothing  sublime 
in  it ;  but  it  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
horror.  Dante's  prevailing  realism 
and  love  of  definition  interferes  with 
his  conceptions  of  their  order,  and 
hence,  though  such  attempts  are  fre- 
quently powerful,  they  fail  in  effect 
compel  with  those  of  Milton,  whose 
imagination  was  far  vaster,  more  spi- 
ritual and  abstract,  and  whose  blind- 
ness had,  doubtless,  great  influence 
in  giving  its  objects  the  character  of 
elevation,  grandeur,  immensity.  Con- 
trast, for  example,  Dante's  Charon 
with  Milton's  Death :  the  first  is  paint- 
ed by  Dante  as  an  old  man  blanched 
and  white,  inspired  with  demoniac 
lage,  with  wheels  of  flfune  round  bin 
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eyes,  which  glow  like  burning  eoal, 
hunying  the  ahades  whom  he  strikes 
with  his  oar  into  the  boat  Milton's 
Death  is  the  most  terrible  of  spectres, 
and  every  line  in  which  he  is  painted 
increases  the  effect  of  unsubstantiality, 
phantom-awe,  and  terror.  From  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  picture — 

**  fiUck  he  stood  as  night, 
T«rrihle  as  heO^  and  shook  a  dreadful  dart,** 

we  coigecture  Milton  obtained  the 
nucleus  of  his  conception  from  Ho- 
mer*s  description  of  the  phantom  of 
Hercules,  whom  Ulysses  meets  in 
Hades.  '*  But  he,  like  dark  night, 
holding  a  naked  bow  and  an  arrow  on 
the  string,  terribly  looking  around 
like  one  about  to  shoot/'  As  a 
ghostly  concefttion,  however,  Milton's 
Death  is  unrivalled.  Shakespeare's 
spirit  of  Hamlet's  father  has  less- 
terror,  naturally,  and  much  more  vi- 
sible custinctness.  But  to  perceive  the 
superiority  of  Milton,  take  the  first 
glunpse  he  gave  us  of  hell  in  the 
^'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  the  In/emo. 
In  the  first  we  have  a  vision  of  an 
infinite  fiery  sea,  whose  awful  waves 
on  which  the  lost  angels  float,  give  no 
light,  but  rather  a  darkness  visible, 
serving  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
regions  of  sorrow,  where  nope  never 
comes.  &c,  &c  In  the  In/emo,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  look  down  a  deep 
gulf  from  which  sighs,  moans,  loud 
wails  resound  through  the  starless 
air,  mingling  with  the  sound  of  many 
languages,  accents  of  grief  and  anger 
and^*  horrible  smoke ;  all  is  realistic, 
and  this  latter  adjunct  Milton  has 
judiciously  excluded  from  his  picture 
and  thereby  heightened  the  idea  of 
the  supernatural  flame  of  tlie  ocean 
of  helL  There  are,  nevertheless,  se- 
veral pictures  in  the  In/emo  of  a 
very  grand,  but  peculiar  order  of 
imagination,  a  couple  of  which  seem 
to  have  afforded  Milton  the  key-note 
for  some  of  his  finest  conceptions. 
Such  is  that  of  the  "huge  spirit," 
Capeneus,  who  lies  scorning  his  tor- 
ment, under  the  fiery  tempest ;  that 
in  which  Farinata  raises  himself  from 
the  fiery  tomb  with  a  brow  that 
seems  to  hold  hell  itself  in  disdain ; 
that  in  which  the  Furies  who  appear 
on  the  top  of  the  red  hot  tower  in 
the  city  of  Dis,  call  for  the  head  in 
the  Qorgon,  to  turn  the  earthly  visitor 
into  stone.  The  glimpse  we  get  of 
the  giants  imprisoned  to  the  waist  in 


ioe,  who  look  like  huge  towen  scat- 
tered over  the  icy  desert,  and  dimly 
seen  through  its  twilight,  is  not  indeed 
sublime,  but  full  of  a  sort  of  {vimeval 
grotesqueness.  The  apparition  of  Cain, 
however  (whom  Dante  has  placed, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  Furgatorio^ 
rather  than  in  the  In/emo — one  of 
the  many  instances  which  indicate  a 
want  of  revision  in  his  poemX  is  an 
instance  of  the  sublime,  but  it  is  the 
Dantes<iue  sublime.  He  is  represented 
as  a  Voice,  a  Voice  only,  which  rushes 
past  like  a  volley  of  lightnmg  when 
it  cleaves  the  air,  crying  **  Whoever 
finds  will  slay  me!"  then  flying 
vanishes,  like  a  bolt  launched  from 
the  cloud.  And  the  same  order  of 
imagination  appears  in  the  succeeding 
passage,  in  which  another  voice  of 
quick  rattling  thunder  cries  **Mark 
me,  Aglauros  turned  to  rock," — which 
exclamation  is  followed  by  a  stony 
silence.  As  regards  the  numerous 
inventions  of  torture  in  Dante,  they 
seldom  approach  the  sublime,  bnt 
fully  realize  the  horribly  as  intended, 
though  in  those — which  are  chiefly 
physical  not  mental — he  is  almost 
everywhere  inferior  to  Milton.  It  is 
only  as  far  as  the  horrible  enters  into 
the  sublime,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  unite  both,  that  any  of  them  are  so. 
But  even  Milton's  picture  of  Sin,  a 
fair  woman  above,  ending  in  a  serpent 
coil  voluminous  and  vast,  with  the 
hell-hoimds  tearing  her  womb,  is  in  its 
way  more  frightful  than  Dante's  best 
conceptions  of  the  semi-grotesque  sort, 
such  as  the  transformation  of  men 
into  serpents,  &c  The  grotesque, 
indeed,  was  the  element  in  which 
his  imagination  concentrated  in  con- 
ceptions of  power,  not  beauty,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  originality,  and  he 
even  manages  to  make  some  such 
fancies  pathetia  Such  is  the  passage 
in  which  he  represents  the  evu  coun- 
sellor, Bcrtrand  of  Bom's  punish- 
ment. He  sees  a  headless  figure 
approach,  carrying  his  head  by  the 
hair  in  his  hand^  like  a  lantern,  and 
the  head  looks  piteously  up,  and  ex- 
claims, "Woe's  me."  The  division 
was  the  retributive  punishment  for 
having  divided  and  raised  contention 
between  father  and  son.  In  describing 
his  ancrels,  Dante  disphiys  frequently 
not  only  beauty  but  grandeur  of  the 
highest  sort  Some  appear  in  thunder, 
as  the  one  which,  hurries  across  the 
lake  of  hell  to  open  its  gates»  through 
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which  the  lost  angels,  gathered  on  the 
battlements,  will  not  allow  Dante  to 
enter— and  navin^  eflfected  his  object, 
silently  departs,  immersed  in  other 
thoughts.  But  one  of  the  finest  is 
the  spirit  in  the  PurgcUorio,  whose 
approach,  yet  unseen,  Dante,  while 
gazing  on  the  sunset,  becomes  con- 
scious of,  by  the  weight  of  light  falling 
on  his  eyes — a  very  spiritu^  instance 
of  imagination ;  and  next  he  whose 
face  had  a  tremulous  lustre  as  of  the 
mominj^  star.  It  is  a  pity  the  Tuscan 
poet  did  not  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  pictures  of  scenery,  effects 
of  extemai  nature,  into  his  work,  as 
several  of  those  it  contains  are  ex- 
quisite in  their  union  of  the  objective 
and  sublective.  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  dawn  in  the  first,  and  of  even- 
ing with  which  the  8th  canto  of  the 
PurgcUorio  opens.  It  was  the  hour 
which  wakens  fond  desire  and  melts 
the  heart  of  those  at  sea,  who  have 
bid  sweet  friends  adieu,,  when  the 
pilgrim  hears  from  afar  the  bell  which 
seems  to  weep  for  the  day  that  dies. 
Beautiful  also  is  the  gray  hour  of 
dawn  in  the  9th  canto : — 

**  Nell*  ora  che  comincU  i  trUti  lai 
La  TondineUa  presso  alU  mattina 
Fone  a  memoria  de*  suoi  primi  guai** — 

one  can  hear  almost  the  sad  cry  of 
the  swallow  wheeling  through  the 
gny  twilight  Beautiful,  too,  the 
glunpee  of  the  sea  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain : — 

**  Connobi  U  tremolar  della  marina," 

which  gives  us  the  distant  tremulous 
line  of  light  along  the  morning  sea, 
as  .^schylus'  dpipiBfjiov  yt\a<rfia,  the 
multitudinous  wave-smile  of  the  noon- 
day ocean.  Dante's  habit  of  putting 
his  knowledge  into  his  description  of 
iiatural  scenery  firequently  interferes 
with  their  naturalness ;  thus  even  in 
the  beautiful  passage  about  dawn 
(Purg,  1)  the  poetry  is  iiyured  by  an 
astronomic  allusion.  No  fault,  how- 
ever, can  be  found  with  his  lines  in 
which  we  hear  the  lark  rising  and 
hecommg  silent,  satiated  with  the 
sweetness  of  its  song : — 

^  Qoal  lodoletta  che  *ii  aere  si  spazia. 
Prima  cantando,  e  poi  tace  contenta 
Dell*  ultima  dolcezza  che  la  •azia.'^ 

Despite  the  number  of  its  commen- 
tatoTBi  not  a  little  uncertainty  still 


exists  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
"  Oommedia,"  a  title  he  is  said  to  have 
selected  from  his  purposing  to  write 
it  in  the  middle  style,  but  into  which 
he  introduced  all  styles.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  first  seven  cantos  of 
the  Infenio  were  composed  at  a 
period  preceding  his  banishment 
from  Florence,  and  in  these  may  be 
seen  pretty  clearly  that  he  had  he 
already  projected  the  ideal  of  the 
poem,  which  was  to  embody  in  alle- 
goric form  his  conception  of  a  hell, 
purgatory,  and  paradise,  to  be  a 
satire  on  his  personal  enemies  and 
those  of  his  countrv,  and  an  immor- 
talisation of  his  love  for  Beatrice. 
The  early  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
indicates  her  reappearance.  As  to 
the  controversy  whether  he  in- 
tended her  as  an  allegory,  &c.,  the  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  the  portions  of  the 
poem  in  which  she  appears  testifies 
that  the  object  of  her  introduction 
was  of  mixed  nature,  as  at  one  time 
he  has  made  her  speak  as  a  woman, 
and  further  on  in  the  Paradiso  as  an 
exponent  of  his  views  of  theology, 
a  studv  which  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  at  Paris  shortly  be- 
fore commencing*,the  Paradiso,  His 
first  idea  was  to  immortalize  his  love, 
and  secondly  in  the  person  and  under 
the  name  of  Beatrice — one  who 
ble6ses,~to  make  her  the  mouthpiece 
of  divine  theologic  knowledge.  He 
first  represents  her  as  a  real  being, 
and  subsequently  idealizes  her  into 
a  celestial  myth. 

Of  the  three  pwts  of  the  "Oomme- 
.  dia,"  while  there  is  greater  energy  and 
power  of  invention  in  the7w/<pmo,  there 
IS,  with  the  exception  of  a  cou^jle  of  its 
episodes,  a  more  genuine  poetic  spirit 
^rvading  the  Purgatono  than  the 
Paradiso;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  wan- 
der with  him  from  day  to  day  through 
the  ascendinff  regions  of  this  great 
mountain  in  tne  middle  of  the  ocean, 
whose  summit  touches  heaven,  than 
to  accompany  him  through  the  strain- 
ed conceptions  of  a  Ptolemaic  heaven, 
where  there  are  so  many  absurdities 
and  where  the  imagination  is  wearied 
with  his  endless  attempts  to  represent 
decrees  of  blessedness  by  variations 
of  intensity  in  light,  Ac.  Altogether 
there  are  too  many  si^  of  lal^ur  in 
the  i^reat  poem  in  which  Dante's  for- 
mative intention  is  so  apparent  In 
the  Purgaiorio  he  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject in  the  twenty-nine  cantos,  but 
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was  obliged  to  write  several  more  to 
make  it  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
Inferno,  Tteere  are  many  individual 
peculiarities  seen  here  and  there; 
among  them,  his  ending  each  of  tiie 
three  parts  with  the  word  "  stella." 
Altogether  Dante's  poem,  with  its 
union  of  greatness  and  littleness  ;  its 
sublime  and  beautiful  flashes  of  ima- 
gination ;  its  exhibition  of  individual 
passion ;  its  absurdities,  charms,  and 
mcongruities,  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult subjects  of  criticism  in  the 
ran^e  of  hterature.  But  amid  imper- 
fections, the  result  of  a  barbarous  age, 
and  of  the  |)urpose  which  the  writer 
set  before  him,  it  contains  passages, 
both  for  conce[>tion  and  diction,  which 
for  high  spiritual  imagination  are 
unique  in  creative  literature.  No 
writer  ever  intensified  prosaic  reality 
so  wonderfully  into  poetry. 


Thb  critical  idea  of  the  epic,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  chief  works  of  that  order 
of  poetry,  is  an  elevated  discourse  of 
a  great  and  important  action  which 
terminates  happily.  The  "Iliad"  is  the 
epic  of  pagan  heroism  ;  it  ends  with 
the  deatn  of  Hector,  the  Tropan  hero 
and  safeguard  of  Troy,  the  victory  of 
the  Greeks,  and  prospective  consum- 
mation of  the  struggle  involved  in  the 
above  event  The  purpose  and  end  of 
the  "  -^neid"  are  the  adventures  of 
"JBneas"  and  foundation  of  Rome. 
Tasso's  "Gterusalemme,"  is  the  epic  of 
Christian  chivalry,  its  object,  the 
rescuing  of  the  BCoIv  Sepulchre  from 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The 
'•Lusiad"  of  Camoens — the  Odyssea 
of  modem  European  literature,  and 
still  more  modem  in  its  spirit  than 
the  foregoing  poems,  is  the  epic  of 
commerce— tne  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  to  the  East  by 
Gama.  Milton's  *'^  Paradise  Lost"  is 
the  epic  poem  of  Biblical  writ  and 
Christian  theology.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
an  epic  in  ending  happily,  but  such 
conditions  are  realized  in  "  Paradise 
Regained." 

Almost  aU  those  poets  have  framed 
their  works  on  Homer.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  machinery  of  pagan 
deities,  which,  in  the  imitator,  Virgil, 
is  so  far  consist^it  with  the  religious 
ideas  of  his  age,  beoomos,  to  the  last 


deg[ree  absurd  in  the  poemof  Ctmoent, 
which  describes  one  of  the  chief  events 
of  Christian  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Even  Tasso,  also,  would 
have  been  much  more  consistently 
poetic,  if  he  had  confined  his  machi- 
nery to  the  spirits  and  enchanters  of 
Romanic  poetry,  without  the  <nxire 
introduction  of  the  Tartarus  of  the 
Pagans, — an  anomaly  in  whidi  he 
followed  the  barbarism  of  Dante,  and 
an  anomaly  ^hich  the  really  sab- 
lime  imagination  and  poetic  judgBMnt 
with  which  Milton  was  en&wed, 
enabled  him  to  avoid. 

Homer,  indeed,  possesses  an  eye  for 
natural  tmth  ana  a  vigour  of  ima- 
gination, equal  to  any  poet  excepting 
mthe  highest  concep^onsofsuUiniityv 
which  were  not  possible  in  the  pagan 
age  in  which  he  lived.  But  we  can- 
not think  that  the  entire  of  the  "lUad** 
and  "Odyssea"  were  the  works  of  his 
individual  mind;  it  is  much  more 
rational  to  believe  that,  with  his 
largely  receptive  soul,  he  i^peared  at 
a  period  when  a  large  accunnilatioB 
of  traditional  and  written  ballad 
literature,  having  for  their  sul^ect 
the  ten  years  struggle  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  existed,  that 
he  collected  and  re-shaped  them 
into  a  continuous  narrative,  and  that 
it  is  only  now  and  then,  when  some 
incident  stmck  his  imagination,  that 
he  has  remoulded  it  wiUi  the  indivi- 
dual originality  and  power  of  his 
genius,  just  as  Shakespeare  worked 
with  the  early  essays  ot  the  English 
drama.  Appearing  in  a  cultivated 
age,  Virgil  drew  lai^ly  from  his  mo- 
dels, the^*  Odyssea"  and  "  Iliad ;"  but  it 
is  al)6urd  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere 
imitator.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  battles 
that  he  appears  so,  it  being,  indei^ 
difficult  to  rival  Homer  in  She  treat- 
ment of.  such  subjects:  but  Uiat  his 
imagination  was  capalne  of  producing 
original  conceptions  and  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  in  the  poems  of  theGmk, 
the  death  of  Dido,  the  games  in  the 
fifth  book,  and  a  couple  of  the  episodes 
testify.  Tasso's  "  Qierusalemme,"  the 
chief  excellence  of  which  attaches  to 
the  choice  of  the  subject  and  its  sym- 
metrical stracture,  is  an  aggr^ation 
of  imitations.  The  conceptions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  conetantly  ap- 
parent in  his  battles,and  its  finest  por- 
tion(the  IfithcantoX  thedescriptionof 
the  garden  of  Armida,  is  taken  fixm 
the  island  of  Yennai  in  tiiedlhf    ^ 
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of  Oamoen's  "LnsiacL"  like  Vir^  his 
originality  is  chiefly  seen  in  his  epi- 
sodes, and  like  the  Mantuan,  his  ae- 
termination  to  produce  a  poem,  shaped 
on  a  classic  model,  interfered  with  nis 
inventive  powers.  It  is  in  the  earlier 
Italian  poets,  Puld,  Boiardo,  and 
Ariosto,  rather  than  Tasso,  that  the 
characteristic  genius  of  moaem  Italy 
is  seen  in  all  its  natural,  spontaneous 
wildn^s,  beauty,  and  variety.  The 
epist.  Tiisso,  though  gifted  with  a  fine 
intellect,  and  ezj^uisite  sensibility, 
cannot  compare  with  his  forerunners 
in  spontaneous  imagination.  It  is  in 
the  r^ons  of  pure  romance,  untram- 
melled by  classic  forms,  that  tne  Italian 
genius  has  produced  its  most  national 
and  delightfiQ  poetry. 

To  exalt  the  glory  of  Christendom 
was  Tasso's  object;  to  immortalize  the 
national  glory  of  Portugal,  that  of 
Oamoens.    A  poem  based  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  undertaken  to  con- 
nect Europe  and  the  East  by  com^ 
merce,  is  in  its  ideal  in  advance  of 
those  of  which  mere  war  constituted 
the  interest    That  of  the  Portugese 
somewhat  resembled  the  "Pharsalia" 
of  Lucan,  inasmuch  as  it  derives  its 
chief  literary  interest  from  its  pic- 
tures,  geographical  and  local;  but 
though  it  is  interspersed  with  vigor- 
ous descriptions  in  strong  and  rich 
languagCj  it  does  not  display  much 
imagination.     In  its   most   famous 
passage,  the  apparition  of  the  storm 
phantom  of  the  Cape,  the  poet  de- 
stroys the  effect  by  entering  mto  de- 
tails respecting  its  appearance,  which, 
though  intended  to  be  sublime^  are 
merely  horrible  and  ludicrous.    It  is  a 
Dantesque  conception  in  its  literal- 
ncss,  but  without  a   touch  of  the 
genius  by  which,  if  he  did  not  always 
render  sublime,  he  made  his  concep- 
tions intensely  impressive.     Again, 
his  description  of  tne  Isle  of  Venus, 
instead  of  painting  the  beauty  of  such 
a  place  in  an  imaginative  manner,  he 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  display  his 
observations  as  traveller,  by  describ- 
ing almost  every  tree  of  the  tropics. 
•  The  bathing  nymphs  and  other  acces- 
sories, however,  of  this  picture  have 
left  Tasso  little  to  do  but  translate  it 
into  Italian,  condensed  and  pruned 
of  its  prosaic  superfluities  of  detail. 
Calypso's  Island  is,  of  course,   the 
nucleus  of  all  such  poetic  paradises 
of  the  ocean^  and  in  its  narrow  but  na- 
tural simplicity,  the  picture  of  Ho- 


mer has  a  charm  more  truly  imagina- 
tive than  those  of  the  suc(^eding  epic 
poets.  To  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  we 
need  not  allude;  the  first,  second,  and 
sixth  books,  are  the  sublimest  creations 
of  epic  poetry,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
add  now  muclr  more  poeticallv  noble 
are  his  Carden  of  Eden,  his  Eve  and 
Adam,  than  Tasso's  garden  of  vo- 
luptuous enchantment,  and  his  Ar- 
mida. 

Epics  have  thus  been  grounded  on 
heroic  life,  battle,  and  voyage,  on 
Christian  chivalry,  on  conquest,  and 
commercial  discovery,  and  on  the 
theologic  history  of  Christianized  hu- 
manity. The  question  arises — are  any 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  likely  to 
produce  an  epic  embodying  the  spirit 
of  the  more  modem  epoch  than  which 
reflect  the  historic  phases  of  the  past  ? 
To  great  genius  nothing  is  impossible. 
It  is  a  current  opinion  that  in  the 
present  age  of  prose  romance,  in 
which  the  chief  object  is  to  attract 
the  reader  by  the  highest  stimuli  of 
invention,  a  poem  of  the  same  length 
as  the  "Iliad'^or  "Paradise  Lost"  would 
obtain  but  a  limited  constituency  of 
readers ;  but  we  believe  that  any  well 
selected  national  subject,  treated  by 
sreat  imagination  and  art,  could  hardly 
fail  of  success.  A  poem  of  this  order, 
referring  to  modem  times,  would  pre- 
sent many  difficulties,  but  though 
devoid  of  the  charm  which  remote- 
ness ever  eives,  its  want  in  that  re- 
spect should  be  obviated  by  the  pe- 
culiarity and  novelty  of  its  treatment. 
That  there  are  abundant  themes  for 
epic  poetry  in  antique  and  Middle- 
Age  fable,  affording  unbounded  scope 
for  the  imagination,  we  need  not  say: 
as  regards  England  there  is  the  perioa 
of  Arthurian  romance,  from  which 
the  great  Italians  derived  so  much  of 
their  inspiration  and  materials,  and 
which  is  now  being  worked  up  by 
Tennyson.  On  such  fabulous  periods 
epics  are  still  possible,  and  very  de- 
lightful ones,  but  thev  should  be  of 
a  purely  imaginary  character,  based 
on  pure  nature,  moulded  by  pure 
art,  and  divested  of  the  now  absurd 
classical  machinery  which  has  inter- 
fered so  much  with  the  poetic  effect 
of  several  above  alluded  to. 

An  epic  poem,  however,  reflecting 
the  moaem  age  and  impregnate  with 
the  modem  spirit,  should  be  based 
either  on  some  historic  circumstance 
or  fable  suitably  invented  with  this 
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object,  and  should  be  designed  to 
illustrate  ciTilized  humanity  in  the 
current  epoch,  in  which  man  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  position  independent  of 
external  circumstances,  in  which  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  economy  of 
nature,  utilizing  science  as  an  instru- 
ment to  controlnature,  and  while  de- 
veloping her  i>owers,  elevating  himself 
above  them ;  in  a  word,  he  now  repre- 
sents the  conquest  of  spirit  over 
matter.  A  purely  scientific  poetry,  in- 
deed, or  6ne  merely  intended  to  ex- 
pound the  discoveries  of  science  would 
DC  merely  didactic  ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  its  spirit  into  a  poem  referring 
to  the  condition  of  progressive  man, 
would  if  treated  with  nigh  imagination 
and  art  realize  a  degree  of  &;randeur 
to  which  poetry  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tained. Poetry  should  divest  the 
utilized  facts  of  science  of  the  com- 
monpkce  aspect  in  which  they  have 
come  to  be  received,  from  familiarity, 
and,  illuminating  them  by  deacriptive 
eloquence,  display  them  as  instruments 
of  the  power  of  progressive  man 
and   of  the  glories  of  civilization. 


The  machinery  of  the  modem  epic 
would  thus  be  found  in  the  nHritnid 
triumphs  of  the  greatest  min<b— this 
conquest  -of  nature  tlmmg;fa  the  dn- 
covery  of  its  laws  and  the  inventions 
which  have  arisen  therefrom.  A  good 
fable  once  founded  in  historic  fact  or 
invented,  all  such  elements  could  be 
made  instrumental  to  its  progress. 
Every  epic  subject  should  be  wroogfat 
out  of  elements— national,  social,  hu- 
man—founded  upon  actions,  thoughts, 
emotions,  so  universal  as  to  rend«r 
all  human  souls  contemporary ;  ft 
should  contain  the  most  vigorous  de- 
lineations of  incident  and  charaiiter, 
the  grandest  and  most  pathetic  paint- 
ings of  passion,  all  that  the  imagmt- 
tion  can  create  in  the  realm  between 
the  real  and  possible ;  everywhere 
manifesting  the  noblest  r^  and  con- 
ceptive  truth  embodied  by  the  most 
comprehensive  art ;  and,  uniting  the 
Qotnic  with  the  scientific  spirit,  re- 
flect at  onoB  the  characteristics  of  the 
modem  European  imaghmtion  txA 
the  intellectual  progress  and  gloiy  of 
a  civilized  age. 


TIMON. 

Oast  on  this  globe  by  cold  mechanic  Fate, 

To  breathe  and  suffer  'till  I  perish  thence, 
Choose  thou,  my  soul,  instead  of  love  or  hate, 

The  temperate  sphere  of  calm  indifference; 
Matching  against  tue  infinite  pitiless  power, 

That  makes  and  breaks  an  universe  at  will, 

A  mind  as  feelingless  and  firm,  until 
The  hurrying  darkness  of  the  final  hour 

Blots  thee  to  nothing.    Let  the  human  race, 
Weak,  wanton,  treacherous,  cmel,  pass  thine  eye 

As  pictures,  to  be  viewed  a  little  space 
From  out  thv  stoical  security — 
Then  yielded  to  oblivion.    Come  what  may 

Matter  and  soul  to  change  or  rain  tend  ; 
life's  only  pleasure  is,  that  eveiy  dav 

But  brings  our  natures  nearer  to  their  end. 
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Many  persona  who  live  in  London 
may  have  seen,  and  a  far  greater 
number  who  vegetate  beyond  that 
busy,  boiling  focus  of  excitement, 
energy,  ambition,  vice,  and  virtue, 
have  undoubtedly  heard  or  read  Jiow, 
on  the  Ist  of  every  August,  as  surely 
as  the  day  comes  round,  six  "jolly 
young  watermen."  arrayed  in  uniform, 
each  with  a  faultless  wherry,  whose 
build  causes  the  eyes  of  professionals 
and  amateurs  to  water,  form  in  a  line 
at  London  Bridge,  on  the  Westmins- 
ter side,  facing  up  the  river,  opposite 
to  what  was,  and  may  perchaiice  be 
still,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, that  well-known  house  of  call, 
"The  Old  Swan."  On  a  signal,  given 
at  the  exact  time  of  ebbing  tide, 
when  the  current^is  strongest  against 
thera,  they  start  together,  and  pull 
with  might  and  mam,  as  fiercely  as 
John  Gilpin  tugged  at  'his  horse's 
neck  in  his  comnuLsory  ride,  until  they 
reach  "The  White  Swan,'^or  itssite, 
at  Chelsea.  The  removal  of  ancient 
landmarks  by  the  hand  of  ruthless 
improvement  makes  sad  havoc  with 
historic  reminiscences,  and  saddens 
the  heart  of  the  despairing  antiquary ; 
but,  happily,  this  oarbarism  cannut 
alter  appointed  scenes  of  action,  or 
confuse  their  limits.  When  the  goal 
in  this  aquatic  Olympic  race  is 
reached  the  proclaimed  victor  receives 
his  prize— a  professional  upper  gar- 
ment, spic  and  span  new^  with  a  real 
silver  badge  on  one  or  the  arms. 
This  is  called  "Dogget*s  Coat  and 
Badge,"  from  the  name  of  the  ori- 
ginal donor  who  founded  this  annual 
display  of  skill,  and  bequeathed  at 
his  death  a  sum  of  money,  8e.cured  in 
the  Fishmongers'  Company,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
each  year,  and  for  «w,  to  the  same 
purpose,  in  loyal  commemoration  of 
the  advent  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms.  The 
first  match  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1715,  and  has  continued  on 
the  ai>pointed  anniversary,  without 
intermission,  to  the  present  date. 

But  who  or  what  was  this  public- 
q>irited,  patriotic  Dogget,  who  has 
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thus  perpetuated  his  name,  although 
he  was  a  bachelor  without  offspring  ? 
Was  he  a  lord  mayor,  or  an  alderman, 
or  a  loriner,  anglice  a  saddler,  or  a 
fishmonger,  or  a  ^ordwainer,  or  a 
tailor,  or  a  "  linen-draper  bold,"  or  a 
peer,  or  a  baron^  or  a  simple  knight, 
or  a  squire  ?  No ;  he  was  none  of 
these.  The  name  would  scarcely  dig- 
nify the  peerage,  albeit  there  be  some 
Wallops,  and  Smiths,  and  Browns, 
and  Joneses  there,  even  less  aristocra- 
tically euphonious.  Peoploiin  general 
neither  ask  nor  care  what  he  was. 
The  successful  Tom  Tug  who  figures 
in  the  prize  may  perhaps  top  off  a 
gill  to  the  memory  of  tne  founder, 
out  there  his  interest  in  the  matter 
ends.  Go  amongst  the  countless 
thousands  who  jostle  pell-mell  to  the 
Derby,  the  OaKSy  or  the  St.  Leqer.  as 
if  they  scarcely  expect  to  live  till  tney 
get  there,  who  consider  these  world- 
renowned  reunions  as  part  and  parcel 
of  their  existence,  events  in  whicn  they 
have  a  vested  interest,  and  ask  how, 
why.  or  where  each  got  its  dlstin- 
guisning  name.  Not  one  in  one 
thousand  can  tell  you.  The  answer 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  usual 
Englbh  response,  if  in  any  given  city, 
town,  or  village,  you  venture  to  in- 
quire the  way  to  such  a  shop  or 
house,  "really  I  dont  know:  I  am  a 
stranger  here.^' 

Well,  then,  this  Dogget  was  an 
actor,  a  manager,  an  author,  too— for 
he  wrote  a  comedy— and,  withal,  an 
Irishman.  This  last  accidental  item 
was  no  particular  recommendation  in 
those  days  to  gentlemen  in  search  of 
a  living  on  the  Saxon  side  of  the 
channel  But  he  was  not  only  a  very 
humorotis  son  of  Erin,  but  a  pru- 
dent one,  to  boot,  for  he  made  money 
and  kept  it-  was  known  on  'Change 
as  a  successtul  dabbler  in  the  stocks ; 
had  savings  in  the  funds,  a  good  float- 
ing balance  at  his  bankers ;  led  a  highly 
respectable  life,  and  died  in  ripe  old 
age,  as  honest  Partridge  so  fervently 
expressed  his  wish  to  pass  away,  com- 
fortably in  a  bed,  with  sorrowing 
friends  around  him. 

Dogget's  iiltended  gift  was  adver- 
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tifled  in  the  Drury-lane  play-bill  of 
the  Ist  of  Aupist,  1715,  a  copy  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  announcement  was 
thus:— "This  being  the  day  of  his 
Mjyesty's  happy  accession  to  the 
throne,  there  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Dogget  an  orange-coloured  livery,  with 
a  badge  representing  Liberty,  to  be 
rowed  for  by  six  watennen  that  are 
out  of  their  time  within  the  year  past 
They  are  to  row  from  London  Bridge 
to  Chelsea.  It  will  be  continued  an- 
nually on  the  same  day  for  ever.  They 
ai:e  to  start  exactly  at  four  o'clock. ' 
We  have  here  another  instance,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  loyalty  by  which  the 
players  have  been  so  often  distinguish- 
ed. Dogget  was  an  enthusiastic  Whig, 
who  displayed  his  bias  on  all  occa- 
siona-  with  more  zeal  than  comported 
with  the  prudence  of  one  who  should 
have  remembered  that  he  lives  by  the 
general  favour  of  the  public.  He 
needed  not  his  political  bequest  of  acoat 
and  badge  to  secure  his  memory  from 
oblivion.  The  pages  of  OoUey  Gibber 
have  given  him  a  prominent  niche  in 
a  gossiping,  life-painting  chronicle, 
that  will  survive  many  dry  annals  and 
dull,  if  authentic,  histories. 

Actors  are  a  strange  race,  and  their 
oddities  sometimes  break  out  in  theh: 
wills,  when  they  happen  to  make  them 
and  have  anything  to  leave.  Jealous 
of  each  other  they  are — what  profes- 
sionals are  not  1  But  it  is  not  true, 
although  Lord  Byron  says  so  in  ironi- 
cal verse,  that  they  hate  with  a  hatred 
found  only  on  the  stage.  Baddeley, 
of  Drury-lane,  who  was  not  held  in 
particular  esteem  by  his  confreres  when 
living,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  their 
posthumous  good-will  by  leaving  the 
interest  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  the 
three-per-cents,  to  purchase  a  plum- 
cake,  wine,  and  punch,  to  be  eiyoyed 
by  the  company  of  that  theatre  in 
the  great  green-room,  on  the  annual 
recurrence  of  Twelfth  Night  But 
he  did  more  and  better  than  that  with 
a  much  larger  portion  of  his  savings, 
to  evince  his  regard  for  his  brethren 
in  arms.  He  directed  that  his  house, 
freehold,  messuages,  garden,  &c.,  in 
New  Store-street,  a  Bfe  interest  in 
which  he  left  to  a  female  friend, 
should  at  her  death,  together  with 
certain  moneys  to  arise  from  the  in- 
surance of  an  annuity,  go  to  the  Society 
established  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
persons  belonging  to  Druiy-lane  thea- 


tre. His  house  and  premia^  at 
Moulsey  he  also  bequeathed  as  an 
asylum  for  decayed  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, with  an  additional  stipulation 
that  when  the  net  produce  of  the 
property  amounted  to  ^£360  per  an- 
num, pensions  were  to  be  allowed ; 
especial  care  to  be  taken  to  have  the 
words  "Baddeley*s  A^sylum**  on  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  last  clause 
savours  something  of  vanity,  and  of  a 
too  literal  application  of  the  text, 
which  says,  '*  Do  men  light  a  candle 
and  put  it  under  a  bushel  t**  Still 
Baddeley  meant  welL  and  it  was 
hardly  fair  that  his  benevolent  in- 
tentions should  be  snuifed  out  and 
foreotten. 

Michael  Kelly,  in  his  "Remuiis- 
oences,"  published  in  1826,  tells  us 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Drury-lane 
Theatrical  Fund  had  thought  proper 
to  sell  the  house  at  Moulsey.  with- 
out doubt  those  conscientious  irre- 
sponsibles  considered  they  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  and  carried  the  amount  to 
the  general  balance^  but  the  pro- 
ceeding might  have  given  the  testator 
a  twist  in  his  coffin  had  he  been  sen- 
tient of  it  On  the  day  of  the  first 
meeting  for  the  endowment  of  that 

Sraiseworthy,  and,  we  trust,  highly 
ourishing  haven  of  rest,  the  Dramatic 
College,  when  so  many  eloquent 
speeches  were  made,  in  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  it  seems  strange  enough  that 
no  one  thought  of  Baddeley,  his  be- 
quest, or  his  asylum.  It  was  no  fault 
of  his  that  his  design  was  not  carriai 
out,  and  oblivion  is  hard  measure  in 
return  for  intended  benevolence. 

Baddeley  had  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing what  lago  designated  Cassio. 
though  all  commentators  arc  puzzlea 
to  find  the  reason  why,  unless  through 
a  misprint — 

*' A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife.* 

Mrs.  Baddeley,  nee  Snow,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
trod  the  stage  or  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  public ;  but  she  was  frail,  and 
venal  in  her  frailties  as  any  Lds, 
Phryne,  or  Phillis,  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times.  She  sold  her  favours, 
and  her  husband  was  accused  of  con- 
doning her  conjugal  lapses,  as  they 
say  in  the  Divorce  Court,  by  sharing 
in  their  profits.  This  brand  of  infamy 
he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave ; 
yet,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1790,  he 
published  a  letter,  in  his  own  vindi- 
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cation,  in  the  General  Advertiser,  re- 
specting the  disagreement  with  his 
wife,  and  stating,  at  full  length,  his 
reasons  for  parting  from  her.  He 
also  directed  nis  executors  to  reprint 
the  letter  once  every  year,  "  to  pre- 
vent the  world  from  looking  on  his 
memory  in  the  villanous  point  of  view 
in  which  it  had  been  set  forth  in  cer- 
tain memoirs,  pamphlets,  &c."  Charity 
inclines  us  to  think  the  wretched 
Baddeley  was  mab'gned.  He  had  been 
cook  to  Foote,  who  advised  and  as- 
sisted him  to  go  on  the  stage ;  and 
afterwards,  on  some  quarrel^  said, 
"  Hang  the  rascal,  I  deserve  his  inso- 
lence for  taking  the  spit  from  his 
hands  to  put  it  by  his  side."  He 
evinced  considerable  talent  in  French- 
men and  fops,  though  he  had  neither 
the  rich  humour  as  an  actor  nor  the 
systematic  integrity  as  a  man,  of  Dog- 
cet,  from  whom  this  episodal  digression 
has  too  long  diverted  us.  Our  bent  is 
discursive,  and  we  often  feel  obliged 
to  say,  internally,  with  the  old  poet: — 

*<  Holloa,  my  Fancy!  whither  wilt  thou  go?*' 

Thomas  Dogget  was  bom  in  Castle- 
street,  Dublin,  sometime  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
year  unascertained.  His  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  tradesman  in  a 
very  small  way,  and  the  son,  with 
such  education  as  he  could  pick  up — (it 
was  little  enough,  for  he  wrote  whole 
without  the  w)~-had  to  fight  a  pass- 
age through  the  rough  brambles  of 
life  as  best  he  might.  In  early  man- 
hood he  tried  the  stage  in  his  native 
city  without  success.  His  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Hitchcock  or  Chet- 
wood  in  their  accounts  of  the  Dublin 
theatres;  and  he  soon  crossed  over  to 
England  in  search  of  the  honour  de- 
nied to  him  at  home.  In  after-Ufe  he 
was  incommunicative  on  family  sub- 
jects. The  annals  of  obscure  poverty 
may  furnish  point  to  a  useM  moral 
or  wind  up  a  stanza  gracefully,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  and  he  speaks 
from  personal  feeling,  that  they  sup- 
ply few  pleasurable  reminiscences  to 
those  who  are  too  closely  connected 
with  them.  For  a  considerable  time — 
for  years  it  would  appear— Dogget  en- 
dured the  hardships  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  strolling  life,  during  which  he 
became  intimate  with  Anthony,  or 
Tony  Aston,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
styled,  a  noted  itinerant  who  laid  the 
country   towns   under   contribution 


with  what  he  called  his  "Medley," 
a  selectioii  of  first-rate  humorous 
scenes  from  the  most  popular  plays  ; 
between  each  a  song  or  dialogue  of 
his  own  filled  up  intervals  and  com- 
pleted the  slender  bill  of  fare.  His 
company  was  generally  composed  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  son,  with  a 
promising  recruit  or  two,  when  he 
could  pick  them  up  without  bounty 
or  pay  beyond  a  precarious  share. 
He  assumed  a  sort  of  manorial  right 
to  every  town  he  invaded;  and,  if  an- 
other troop  disputed  occupancy  with 
him,  he  used  every  art  he  could  de- 
vise to  evacuate  the  place  of  these 
interlopers,  as  he  denoimced  them. 
He  was  generally  popular,  contrived 
to  nick  up  a  livelihood,  and  was  as 
well  known  and  expected  as  the  post- 
boy and  his  horse,  who  carried  the 
mail  His  exceedingly  scarce  thea- 
trical pamphlet  of  twenty-fourpages, 
which  he  calls  a  sequel  to  Cdbber, 
contains  anecdotes  relative  to  the  ac- 
tors of  his  day,  particularly  Dogget, 
which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found 

Gait's  account  of  Dogget  is  meagie 
and  dulL  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise, writing  as  he  did,  to  order,  in 
haste,  and  with  scanty  materials. 
What  he  tells  us  is  a  transcript  from 
Gibber,  divested  of  Cibber*s  piquancy. 
He  had  evidently  never  seen  Tony 
Aston's  treatise.  We  should  wonder 
if  he  had,  for  Isaac  Reed  says  in  a 
note  attached  to  his  copy — which 
brought  £l  16«.  at  his  sale. — "Though 
I  hav«  possessed  this  pamphlet  twenty- 
six  years,  I  have  never  met  with  a 
duplicate  of  it."  Genest  was  the  pur- 
chaser, and  quotes  freely  from  it  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Stage."  There 
is  now  a  copy,  perhaps  Genest's,  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  printed  privately  for 
subscribers  only. 

The  first  authentic  record  we  have 
of  Dogget,  as  a  London  actor,  dates  in 
1691,  when  his  name  appears  as  De- 
puty Nincomjx>op  in  D'Uriey's  co- 
medy of  "Love  for  Money,  or  the 
Boarding  School,"  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  as  Drury-lane  was 
then  called,  par  excellence.  The  first 
great  actors  of  the  Restoration  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  scythe  which 
spares  no  one,  but  they  had  left  suc- 
cessors and  pupils  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  themselves.  The  part  above 
named,  one  of  importance,  could 
scarcely  have  been  given  to  a  new 
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actor,  untried  on  the  metrapotUtmii 
boariis,  and  in  all  probaUlity  waa  not 
hia  fir»t  Hppearano&  Do^t  had  not 
only  been  for  yeacs  a  stcoUiiig  aotor. 
but  a  manager  of  atrolUng  actors,  and 
must  hard  been,  at  lea^t,  five  and 
thir^  at  this  time.  It  seems  Ukdiy 
that  he  had  already  saved  money,  for 
within  nineteen  yeai«  after,  we  0nd 
him  associated  in  the  new  patent  of 
management  with  CoUey  Oiober  and 
Wilks. 

**  Love  for  Monejr''  met  with  oppo- 
sition on  the  first  night,  but  continued 
to  stand  its  ground,  askd  had  reasona- 
ble success.  FoflTty-two  years  later, 
Charles  Coffey,  a  little  Irish  play- 
wright, transformed  it  into  a  bsillad- 
far^  under  the  title  of  *'  Boarding 
School  Romps,  or  the  Sham  Captain  r 
but  a  bad  copy  of  a  poor  original 
had  no  elements  of  vitality,  and  it 
died  accordingly  without  a  struggle. 
Shortly  after  the  production  of 
"  Love  for  Money,"  in  1692,  another 
comedy,  by  D'Urfey,  called  "  The 
Marriage  Hater  matched,'*  afforded 
Dogget  an  opportunity,  in  the  part  of 
JSolon,  which  lie  took  such  advan- 
tage of  that  his  fiavour  with  the  town 
became  fuller  established.  Yet,  either 
the  exigencies  of  the  theatre  or  naana- 
gerial  caprice  thrust  him  into  such 
unimportant  third-rate  tragic  parts 
as  Batto  in  "Regulus,"  Berirard 
in  Bancroft's  ."  Henry  tiie  Second," 
and  Fhnrhas  in  Dryden's  and  Nat. 
Lee's  *'  CBdipus."  From  this  damag- 
ing line,  however,  ho  delivered  him- 
self by  an  untoward  comic  effect  in 
the  last-named  character,  which  res- 
cued him  effectually  from  the  buskin 
of  Melpomene.  He  had  to  say,  "  Why 
had  not  Phorbas  perish'd  in  that 
moment"  which  he  so  pointed  as  to 
produce  a  roar  of  merriment  scarcely 
equalled  by  Listcm's  long  subsequent 
efforts  in  Komeo  and  Octavian. 

Tony  ABton  describes  Do^t  as  a 
little,  lively,  spract  man,  wTE)  spoke 
several  dialects  correctly,  sang  humo- 
rous songs  with  infinite  effect,  intro- 
ducing them  often  betwe^i  the  acts 
and  at  the  end  of  tragedies  ;  and  aMs 
that  he  danced  the  Cheshire  round 
more  nimbly  than  even  the  famous 
Captain  Ceortfe.  Perhaps  his  native 
*'jig"  helped  him  here,  supposing  the 
round  to  be  a  collateral  of  the  same 
family,  Downes  says  of  Dogget,  **  On 
the  stage  he  is  very  c^spectahnnd, 
wearing  a  farce  in  his  face."    Here 


we  have  a  dkeot  vanicm  of  tbe  Mub- 
dcB  physiognomy  in  CocJdeiop,  ^th 
all  those  marSreilous  variations  which 
looked  so  natural  that  it  were  pro- 
faning genius  to  call  them  ipimaoee. 
Downes  then  adds,  ''His  thoughts 
deliberately  f^ama  Us  utteranee  ooa- 
gcuouA  to  nis  looks,  S^  iBihe  onlp 
eomic  original  now  eK<MUt ;  witoess 
BmjSolon^Npkin^thtJfwqf  Frtiioe," 
die.  We  need  searoely  remind  our 
readers  that,  until  MackHa'«  tuuL 
iSk^^iock  was  considered  the  lawful 
property  of  the  low  comediaa  ix 
mgb  of  the  company.  Steele,  in  tbe 
Tatller,  Nal^,  termsDi^tget  Oie  best 
of  comediaas.  Tbe  Spectator  aaa^ 
Na  370,  ''The  caraft  (^an usofer,  tbe 
absurdity  of  a  rich  fool,  the  awkwavd 
roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half  conzBge, 
the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a  creatum  of 
half  wit,  might  be  for  ever  pnt  out  of 
countenance  by  proper  p«rta  fw 
Do^et"  All  accounts  agree  that  be 
copied  nature  and  studiea  no  other 
model  He  dressed  his  characters 
with  the  exactitude  for  which  William 
Farren  was  so  raaDaricable  in  our  own 
days,  and  made  up  his  face  lor  all  the 
different  degrees  of  age  with  the  con- 
summate sldllof  a  professor  of  tbe  art 
pictorial.  Tins  led  Sir  Ckxlfrey  HJnel- 
ler  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  better 
painter  than  himselL  *'  I,"  said  the 
knight,  ''can  only  oopy ^^atux-e  from 
the  originals  before  me,  ^hile  yoa 
.  vary  them  at  pleasure,  and  yet  pne- 
serve  the  Itkenesa"  This  g^nine 
comedian  worked  u|>  his  joke  and  bis 
audience  along  with  hhu  to  the  troe. 
point,  but  never  exceeded  it ;  be 
ceased  to  tickle  beforo  verging  <m 
satiety,  and  above  all,  sorupulousjiy 
observed  that  great  canon  of  Shake- 
speare so  often  and  zemorselesady 
violated,  which  enjoins  "  those  that 
play  your  downs  to  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them."  lietan 
indulged  in  this  licence  sparingly, 
John  Reeve  liberally,  and  Wright 
immoderately.  One  evenin^^  at  the 
end  of  what  was  announc^  in  the 
bills  as  "another  screaming  faroe>" 
the  last-named  actor  came  into  the 
gneen  roouv  where  the  author  sat, 
writhing  in  agony  at  the  mul^plied 
•inter])ol»lions.  "Ithiukwahad'emto- 
ni^'bt,"  he  said,  glowing  with  applanse 
»and  complacency.  "  You  had,  if  you 
please,"  groaned  out  the  ii^molated 
8<.Til»e,  **but,  for  my  part,  I  never 
wrote  a  line  of  all  yon  have  uttered," 
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and  80  saying  BtaikedoHt  indifnantir. 
"Nowj  there's  grafeiiiidd  for  yoa  f" 
exclaimed  Wright    ''  If  I  hfid  stuok 

to  his  d d  trash,  where  would  the 

faroe  have  been  T' 

With  his  midtipKed  endowments 
for  i^e  worehip  of  Thalia,  Dogeet 
under^ued  her  sister  muse.  Me 
thoaght,  and  in  some  respects  plaa- 
sibly  if  not  justly,  that  comedy  was 
more  In  accord  with  erery-day  life 
and  practice  ;  and  when  he  became  a 
manager,  his  innate  love  of  economy 
made liim  view  with  horror  the  costly 
^trahiB,  plumes,  and  processions,  with 
which  Tragedy,  "  m  gorgeous  pall, 
came  sweeping  by."  He  looked  at 
the  treasurer's  books,  cast  up  the 
balance  according  to  liisown  bias,  pro- 
nomnced  the  chance  of  profit  incom- 
mensurate with  the  risk,  and  gave  this 
amongst  his  reasons  for  retirement, 
while  money  was  dowing  in  in  a  con- 
tinuous BtreaRL 

The  celebrated  comic  actor,  Nokes, 
died  in  1692.  He  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  have  made  a  vacancy  for 
Dogget,  although  nearly  m  the  same 
line;  but  Nokes  inclined  more  to 
burlesque.  He  was  the  John  Reeve 
rather  than  the  Listen  of  his  day,  and 
bad  Allien  into  oompaorative  decline 
before  Dogget  appeared.  In  1093. 
Coogreve's  first  comedy  of  the  "  Okl 
Bachelor"  was  produced,  and  at  once 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most 
brillkiat  writers  in  our  language.  His 
dialogue  is  a  coruscation  of  wit,  while 
his  pk>te  and  bbaracters  are  realljr  his 
own.  The  ktter  may  be  fictitious 
and  artificial^  but  they  are  infinitely 
amusing  and  contrasted  with  rare 
skill  On  the  immoral  bearing  of  his 
plays  there  '\»  no  oocasion  to  enlarge. 
They  have  died  with  change  of  man- 
ners, and  would  not  be  toterated 
mow.  BxpuTgation  is  impossible :  the 
leaven  is  in  the  marrow.  When  Oon- 
gteve  composed  the  "  Old  Bachelor" 
he  was  only  nineteen.  "  It  was 
written,"  he  says,  in  his  defence 
against  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
smgled  it  out  for  express  execution  in 
his  ftunons  attack  on  the  licentious- 
Bese  of  the  stage,  ''as  several  know, 
eoae  years  before  it  was  acted. 
When  I  wrote  H  I  had  little  thoughts 
of  the  stage,  but  did  it  to  amuse 
myself  in  a  slow  recovei^  from  a  fit 
of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my 
indiscretion,  it  was  seen,  and  in  some 
little  time  more  it  was  acted ;  and  I, 


through  the  remainder  of  my  indis- 
cretion, snared  myself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  prosecution  of  a  difficult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved 
in  a  perpetual  war  with  knaves  and 
fools.^  On  this  Collier  ret<MPted,  "I 
shall  not  inquire  what  his  disease 
was,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  ill 
one  to  be  worse  than  the  remedy." 
There  'seems,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
to  be  a  strange  aft'ectation  in  authors 
of  appearing  to  have  done  everything 
by  chance.  The  "  Old  Bachelor"  was 
written  for  amusement  in  the  languor 
of  convalescence ;  yet  it  is  apparently 
composed  with  great  elaborateness  of 
dialogue  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wit  The  periods  which  appear  to 
flow  easiest  cost  the  authors  the  most 
painful  labour.  Moore  says  that  the 
most  sparklingpassagesin  the  '*  School 
for  Scandal"  came  from  Sheridan's  pen 
by  slow  and  gradual  instalments ;  and 
Moore's  biographers  tell  us  that  he 
cast^  re-cast,  aud  polished  up  bis  most 
fascmating  lyrics  a  hundred  times 
before  he  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  touched  the  true  chord.  The 
age  and  practical  inexperience  of  the 
writerconsidered,the  '^Old  Bachelor" 
is,  indeed,  a  very  wonderful  perfor- 
mance. Dryden  declared  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  first  play.  "  As  for 
comedy,"  he  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  "  repartee  is  one  of  its 
chiefest  graces ;  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  audience  is  a  onase  of  wit  kept 
up  on  both  sides  and  swiftly  mana- 
ged" In  this  interchange  of  verbal 
carte  and  tiercci  this  rapid  word-play 
of  passado  ana  punto  reverse,  not 
even  Vincenzio  Saviolo  with  his  rapier 
could  have  held  a  candle  to  Congreve 
with  his  pen.  Dryden,  in  conjunction 
with  Southeme  and  Arthur  MaiU'- 
waring,  the  cker  ami  of  Mr&  Oldfield 
for  the  time  being,  slightly  revised 
Congreve's  comedy,  and  gave  it  to  the 
manager,  who  reaped  therefh)m  a 
harvest  of  ^old.  some  of  which  the 
author  entwined  with  his  laurela  In 
those  days  the  most  successful  pla^s 
had  no  such  runs  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  are  witnessing  in  modem 
times.  £^ht  or  ten  repetitions  was 
considered  an  average  attraction.  In 
the  "  Female  Wlts,'^  a  comedjr  in  the 
form  of  a  rehearsal,  acted  in  1697, 
Mardlia  speaks  of  her  play  as  likely 
to  be  acted  seventeen  or  eighteen 
nights  together,  to  which  Mrs.  Wdl- 
fed  repass,  "How,  Madam!    That 
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is  three  or  four  more  than  the  *  Old 
Bachelor'  held  oat'* 

In  the  "  Old  Bachelor''  Do^et  waa 
admirably  fitted,  as  Fondlewi^  called 
sometiines  in  the  bills  Nykva,  and  so 
delighted  the  author  that  he  declared 
he  would  write  a  part  for  him  in  every 
play  he  might  produce  in  future.  The 
cast  included  Betterton,  Powell,  Dog- 
get.  Bowers,  Joe  Haines,  Underhill, 
Williams,  Alexander,  Mesdames 
Mountford,  Bracegirdle,  Bowman,  and 
Leigh,  a  galaxy  of  talent,  whidi,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  ancients,  was 
never  approached  in  the  d^enerate 
days  when  these,  in  due  time,  had  all 
withered  off  the  stalk.  Portraits  of 
many  of  these  worthies,  male  an4 
female,  in  their  most  applauded 
characters,  may  be  seen  in  the  paint- 
ings and  engravings  of  the  (>arnck 
Club,  and  in  no  other  place. 

Dogget  had  a  good  part  cooked 
up  for  him  in  a  comedy  from  Molifere, 
by  Wright,  called  the  "Female 
virtuosos,"  but  fortunately  for  him- 
self he  escaped  the  "  Waxy  Widow," 
by  Higden,  in  which  Whinoop  says, 
"The  author  had  contrived  so  much 
drinking  of  punch,  that  nearly  all  the 
actors  got  drank,  and  were  unable  to  go 
through  with  it,  so  that  the  audience 
^  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act"  A  good  warning  to  writers  to 
stint  their  scenes  of  conviviality, 
which  some  indulge  in  rather  exuber- 
antly. The  author  of  the  "Wary 
Widow"  printed  his  play  naturally 
enough  in  an  ill-humour ;  but  in  his 
preface,  instead  of  alluding  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  failure^  he  made 
a  savage  attack  on  the  jpuUic  for  pre- 
ferring such  poor  stun  as  the  "  Old 
Bachdor." 

Oongreve's  next  comedy,  "The 
Double-Dealer,"  produced  also  in 
1093,  was  less  sucoessful  than  his 
first;  neitherdidDogget  find  Sir  Paul 
Ply  ant  a  second  J*W^few*/5r.  In 
1694,  he  acted  Sancho  Pama^  in  the 
first  part  of  D'Urfey's  "Don  Quixote." 
and  spoke  a  singularly  indecent  epi- 
logue in  character,  ridmg  on  an  ass. 
Joe  Haines  introduced  this  sapient 
quadraped  in  1697,  in  the  einlogue  to 
"  Unhappy  KindneBs."  dressed  as  a 
cavaliT  officer,  Pinkethman  some- 
times followed  the  eminent  examples; 
and  Listen,  as  manv  of  us  have  seen, 
frequently  mounted  Lord  Grkzle,  on 
his  benefit  nights,  on  a  similai: charger. 
In  1695  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  Drury-lane  compcuiy  rebelled 
from  the  government  of  Rich,  and, 
headed  by  Betterton,  set  upthdrown 
standard  in  Lincoln's  Inn  FieldsyWbere 
they  fitted  up  the  Tennis-cDurt  as  a 
theatre,  and  opened  under  a  licence 
from  King  William  the  Third,  ob- 
tained through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Dorset,  then  Lord  Ohamberlain.  They 
started  with  a  new  comedy  bv  Con- 
CTeve,  called  "  Love  for  Love.'*^  Bm^ 
the  sailor,  was  so  admirably  acted  by 
Dogget  that  much  of  the  soeoess  of 
thirteen  successive  repetitions  was 
attributed  to  him.  The  character  of 
ForedglU  is  obsolete.  No  one  now, 
except  a  few  old  ladies  of  both  sexes, 
followers  of  Zadkiel,  has  any  faith  in 
judidal  astrology  however  they  maybe 
mystified  by  spirit-rapping  and  spiri- 
tual "  manifestations.  But,  in  1695, 
it  was  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule. 
Persons  of  the  first  rank,  education, 
and  ability,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Btudv,  and  firmly  believed  in  it 
Dr\'den  cast  his  son  Oharles'snativity, 
and  found  that  he  was  threatened 
with  danger  from  water ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  narrow  escape  he  had  f lom 
drowning  at  Rome.  The  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury of  Charles  the  Seccmd's  time,  a 
very  difierent  sort  of  man  £rom  bis 
living  descendant,  though  a  profeeaed 
deist,  was  a  dotard  in  astrolo^,  and 
said  to  Bishop  Burnet  that  a  Dntch 
doctor  had  foretold  to  him  the  wMe 
series  of  his  life. 

In  1696,  Dogget  produced  his 
comedy,  called  "A  Ooraitry  Wake," in 
which,  in  addition  to  his  own  talcfrts, 
he  enhsted  those  of  Betterton,  Uodur* 
hill,  Eynaston.  Trefusia,  Mrs.  Bany, 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  Bowman,  «ui 
Mis.  Leigh.  There  have  been  many 
better,  aim  quite  as  many  worse,  plays 
tiiuithis.  Dogget  must  have  improved 
his  literary  acquirements  materially 
since  the  time  when  he  nus-qtelt 
monosyllables.  Fifteen  years  later,  lie 
cut  his  comedy  into  a  force,  and  re- 
vived it  at  Drary-lane  under  the  title 
of  "  Hob,  or  the  Oountiy  Wake," 
principally  for  his  own  acting,  which 
kept  it  on  the  stage  for  several 
seasons.  Both  comedy  and  farce  wera 
often  attributed  to  Gibber,  although 
printed  with  Dogffet's  name  in  the 
title-pi^e.  The  opedaiar  sayB,  No. 
502,  "  There  is  something  so  miracu- 
lously pleasant  in  Dogget's  acting,  the 
awkward,  triumphant,  coniic  aorrtfw 
otHohin  different  nrcumstances,  that 
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I  sliall  not  be  able  to  stay  awa^  when- 
ever it  is  given.''  In  1720.  Leigh,  the 
actor,  reproduced'  the  farce  with 
some  additions,  and  called  it  **  Hob's 
Wedding." 

Again,  at  the  same  theatre,  Hip- 
pesley  brought  out  a  fourth  vei-sion 
of  the  "  Country  Wake,"  as  "  Flora, 
or  Hob  in  the  Well ;"  a  good  ballad- 
farce,  but  Dqgget's  original  comedy 
is  much  better  than  any  of  tlie  pieces 
taken  from  it.  "  Hob  in  the  WeU" 
was  revived  at  Drury-lane  in  1767. 
The  last  performance  was  so  recent 
as  June,  1823,  for  Knight's  benefit, 
when  he  played  Hoh  in  the  Somerset- 
shire dialect 

In  1697,  Dogget,  on  some  diflference 
with  the  management  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  returned  to  Drury-lane. 
Vanburgh  cast  him  into  the  part  of 
Lory^9k  smart valet^  in  the  "Relapse," 
but  he  resigned  it  to  Pinkethman 
after  the  first  night,  as  unsuited  to 
his  style.  It  seems  quite  clear  from 
sutficient  evidence  that  Dog^et  was 
of  a  most  obstinate  temper,  immov- 
able in  his  opinion  of  what  he 
thought  right  and  wrong,  and  never 
easy  under  any  kind  of  government. 
Gibber  says,  "  I  remember  him  three 
time«,  for  some  years,  unemployed  in 
any  theatre,  from  his  not  being  able 
to  bear,  in  common  with  others,  the 
disagreeable  accidents  that  in  such 
societies  are  unavoidable"  Those 
who  know  the  stage  experimentally 
can  best  tell  how  the  career  of  the 
most  applauded  actor — ^more  espe- 
cially if  ne  is  seduced  to  dabble  in 
management,  which  seems  to  the 
uninitiated  to  be  all  couleurderose — is 
beset  by  storms,  vicissitudes,  heart- 
burnings, jealousies,  disappointments, 
failures  where  triumph  appears  cer- 
tain, and  loss  and  ruin  where  genius, 
industry,  and  sound  judgment  seem 
almost  to  bind  fortune  to  his  chariot 
wheels.  Do^et,  from  a  habit  of 
carefully  looking  after  his  own  in- 
terest, sometimes  fell  into  false  calcu- 
lations. Gibber  says,  again,  "  What- 
ever pretences  he  had  formed  for  this 
first  deserting  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  I 
always  thought  his  best  reason  was 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  sinking 
ship,  not  only  from  the  melancholy 
statement  of  their  profits,  but  hke- 
wise  from  the  neglect  and  disorder  of 
their  government"  That  govern- 
ment,   oe    it    remembered,    was   a 


republic,  which,  if  poeeibley  suiti 
theatres  less  than  nations. 

Dogffet  had  not  been  a  season  at 
Drury^ane  after  his  return  before  he 
discovered  that  Rich,  the  patentee, 
broke  faith  with  him,  although  he 
had  taken  care  to  have  his  articles 
drawn  firm  and  binding,  fenced  roimd 
with  penalties  and  forfeitures,  in  case 
of  iniraction.  He  therefore  refused 
to  act  any  more,  choosing  rather  to 
lose  his  unsatisfied  demands  than  to 
incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  an 
action  at  law.  But  the  manager,  who 
knew  his  value  from  others,  l^ing  in- 
capable of  estimating  it  hijnsel^^ob- 
tamed  a  mandate  from  the  Lord 
Ghamberlain,  through  an  ex-parte 
complaint,  traced  mm  to  Norwich, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  bring 
him  up  in  custody.  Bogget  who 
had  money  in  his  pocket  and  uberty 
in  his  heart,  laughed  at  the  summons 
and  obeyed  it  with  alacrity.  He 
entertained  the  tipstaff,  his  travelling 
companion,  with  the  best  cheer  on  the 
road,  refused  to  ride  on  horseback, 
insisted  on  being  conveyed  in  a  coach, 
and  altogether  displayed  as  much 
sense  of  enjoying  a  joke  as  a  man 
whose  mind  was  exclusively  pre- 
occupied with  business  might  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  exhibiting.  As  he 
found  his  charges  were  to  be  defrayed, 
not  out  of  his  own  pocket,  he  oalled 
for  the  choicest  dainties  that  every  inn 
could  provide,  or  a  pretended  weak 
appetite  digest  At  this  rate  they 
roiled  jollily  on,  more  like  two  friends 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  than  with  the 
air  of  a  poor  devil  in  durance.  On 
reaching  London,  Do^et  immediately 
applied  to  Lord  Ghief  Justice  Holt 
for  his  habeas  corpus,  which  that 
eminent  functionary  of  the  law  at 
once  granted,  with  a  public  censure  in 
coui-t  on  the  process  of  his  arrest 
The  officious  agents  in  the  afiiedr 
found  they  had  mistaken  their  man, 
and  Dogget  told  Gibber  they  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear  on  leaving 
nim,  which  removed  all  uneasiness  on 
his  part  as  to  future  proceedings.  The 
Lord  Ghamberlain  found  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority,  and  was  glad 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  he 
could. 

Between  16.98  and  1700,  we  find  no 
mention  of  Dogget  in  either  of  the 
London  theatres.  These  three  seasons 
comprise  one  of  the  intervals  alluded 
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to  by  jOibber,  and  it.  seema  scfureely 

§rob»ble  thai  a  money-loving  man,  in 
le  height  of  his  reputation,  Bhooid 
lay  quietly  fallow  during^  that  long 
period,  waiting  the  upshot  of  chance 
and  time;  We  may  more  readily 
suppose  that  he  scoured  the  provinces 
with  one  of  the  strolling  companies 
spoken  of  by  Tony  Aston,  which,  with 
rare  art  and  still  rarer  luck,  he  con- 
trived to  render  respectable,  comfort- 
able, and  remunerative.  *' While  I 
travelled  with  him," says  Tony,  "each 
sham  kept  his  horse,  and  was  ev«iy- 
wliere  treated  as  a  gentleman."  Those 
were  improved  days  for  itinerant  sobs 
of  Thespis ;  for  we  find  from  "Hamlet" 
that,  when  the  Copenhagen  company 
visited  that  philoaophio  prince  at 
Elsinpre,  that  they  performed  the 
journey  more  humbly : 

«t Thtia  Qone  eftohaetor  dn  his  asB.** 


While  t)ogget  was  in  eclipse,  Oon- 
grevc  brought  out  his  comedy  of  the 
^*  Way  of  the  World,"  in  which,  of 
course,  he  had  no  cbaracter.  This 
play  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
its  predecessors  firom  the  same  hand, 
yet  scarcely  passed  muster.  Could 
the  absence  of  one  favourite  and 
leading  actor,  however  powerful,  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  "Wheel  of  Fortune" 
without  Kemble,  or  "  Paul  Pry" with- 
out Listen,  would-  in  all  probability, 
have  died  and  made  no  siffn.  Dennis 
assures  us  that  the  "  Way  of  theWorid" 
was  "hissed  bv  barbarous  fools  in  the 
actinff ;"  and  Drvden,  in  a  letter  to  a 
frien^  remarked,  "  though  Congreve 
was  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  yet  this  admirable  comedy 
was  coolly  received,  at  which  he  was 
so  highly  offended  and  disgusted  that 
he  resolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and 
kis  fame  no  naore  to  the  caprices  of 
an  audience." 

Nearly  all  the  plavs  of  the  era  we 
are  now  treating  of  were  immoral, 
indecent,  and  irreligious.  Wit,  how- 
ever brilliant,  is  an  unsatisfoctoiy 
equivalent  or  excuse  for  such  generic 
corruption.  Addison  49ays,  m  the 
Spectator^ /No.  4Ai^  "Ouckoldom  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  plays. 
If  an  alderman  appears  upon  the 
stage,  j^ou  njay  be  sure  it  is  in  order 
to  receive  tbis  distinction.  A  hus- 
band that  is.  a  little  grave  or  elderly 
generally  meets  with  the  same  fat^. 


Knights  and  baron^to,  oountiy  squocs 
andiustieeaof  the  qviorum,  eome  np 
to  town  for  no  other  purpo«e.  I  have 
seen  poor  Dogget  ctiekoided  in  all  these 
capacities."  The  Master  of  the  Revds 
at  last  felt  the  necessity  of  iBterfer- 
enoe  by  a  restraining  Act,  tinder  which 
Betterton  aad  Mrs.  BraceginUe  vm 
fined  for  uttering  irreverent  expccf- 
aiona.  Collier  madea  violent onsiiMigtit, 
against  which  Dennis,  Oongrere,  and 
Vanburgh  defended  thewMVcs  by 
answers  whieh  led  to  i^torta  written 
with  a  dbarper  pen,  aad  coatasung 
sounder  arguments.  Dryden  alone 
pleailed  gnilty,  and  promiaed  amend- 
ment  in  the  preface  to  hb  FaUes, 
published  in  1700.  At  an  eatticr 
period  he  more  em^phaticidly  plaood 
his  penitence  on  record  in.  tbe  io&nr- 
ing. noble  passage  in  his  odeos  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Ajnne  Killigrev  : 

"  0  gracious  God !  bow  far  haT€  w« 
l*rofftnM  thy  heavenly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  ibe  muse, 
Debas  d  to  each  obscene  and  impious  cte. 
Wbose  harmony  was  first  ordauiM  above 
For  tonguM  of  ftngeU,  aitd  for  1i jmiis  (i 

lore^ 
O  wretdied  w*!  why  are  w«  Intlrried  denn 
Thifi  lubrique  and  addlterate  age^ 
(Kay,  added  fat  poUationft  of  our  own) 
T*  increase  tbe  atreaming  ordures  of  Om 

stage. 
What  canwc  say  to  excuse  our  second  fallr 
Let  tbis,  tby  tosUI,  liwveiiy  atoneior  aB  t 
Her  Aretbusan  stream  reouiinaHiHi&'d, 
Unmix'd  witb  foreign  filtb,  and  uiidcfikd; 
Her  wit  waa  more  thta  nuM,  her  ktuk- 

cenceachild**' 

Pope  has  filched  tjie  last  line  almos* 
ffcrbatim,  and  without  acknowledg- 
ment, in  his  epitaph  on  Gay  : 

"  In  wit  a  mai^  suapUcity  a  child*'* 

Shakespeare  alwajrs  excepted,  we 
may,  perhaps^  consider  Co^^eve  as 
our  best  comic  writer :— observe,  we 
speak  of  genuine  comedy,  not  fardcal 
buffoonery;  and  one  of  tbe  highest 
eompUmeats  ever  paid  to  Sheridan 
was  when  he  was  ealled  the  modem 
Congrete. 

With  all  his  talent,  Congreve  most 
be  pronounced  a  literary  fopL  He 
pinned  himself  on  to  the  akirtsof  the 
great,  and  took  more  pride  in  his 
doubtful  toleration  amongst  tl^ 
ranks  of  fashion  than  in  his  ad- 
mitted pre-eminence  in  the  oommoB- 
wealth  Gt  lettero.     Wbcu  VoUan. 
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called  ©pern  hhn,  'rhfle  in  England, 
be  paid  him  many  complimentja  on 
the  reptitation  and  merit  of  bis 
^riting^  Oongfere  thanked  him 
ooldiy,  and  at  the  same  time  told  the 
^intfeoions  foreigner"  that  he  wished 
to  fie  tonfiidered  not  as  an  author. 
bat  only  as  a  pritate  gentleman,  ana 
in  that  light  expected  to  be  visited. 
Toltatre  replied  that  if  he  had  been 
o»ly  a  «8ntl0raan,  he  had  never  been 
troubled  with  that  viaii  In  his  own 
aecount  of  the  incident,  the  French- 
man observes  that  he  was  not  a  little 
disgusted  at  such  an  unseasonable 
•demonstration  of  vanity.  But^  though 
Oongreve  undervalued  the  fame  his 
eomedies  brought  him,  he  did  not 
treat  the  consequent  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  with  equju  disdain.  They 
were  solid  and  temptmg,  and  led  him 
to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  management  to  furnish 
a  play  annually  for  a  share  of  the 
general' profits.  Assuredly,  the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  if  he 
feels  ashamed  of.  or  undervalues  the 
work,  let  him,  to  oe  consistent,  eschew 
the  honoraria^  the  fees  and  monetary 
perquitttes  thereunto  belonging.  Lord 
Byron  abused  Sir  Walter  S^tt  be- 
cause he  a^ed.  and  his  publishers 
chose  to  pay,  haif-a-crown  per  line  for 
his  poems.    He  says  :— 

'•"For  tliiB  we  spnni  Apollo's  vena!  son, 
And  Md  a  long  good  night  to  Marmiou." 

But,  when  Murray  put  forth  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  some  state- 
ments by  Captain  Jledwin,  after  Lord 
Byron^s  death,  it  appeared  that  the 
noble  bard  had  received  some  £24,500 
for  his  copyrights,  that  he  was  a  stout 
stickler  at  a  bargain,  and  that  in  a 
particular  transaction,  touching  me- 
moirs, he  remonstrated  in  jocular 
vein,  Dttt  with  business-like  argument, 
thus : — 

'*  For  Oxford  and  for  Waldegmve, 
Too  give  mneh  more  than  me  3rou  gave, 
Whidi  is  not  ttoAy  to  behave, 

MyJilamy. 

•*  For  if  a  living  dog,  Vis  said. 
Be  worth  a  Hon  fairly  8ped, 
ythy,  a  Rve  lord  is  worth  two  dead, 
My  Murray." 


Iii-1701,wefind  Dogget  remstalled 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  assisting, 
w  the  French  say,  at  a  pernicious 
aacrilege  against  Shakespeare,  in  an    sites. 


alteration  of  one  of  his  finest  pkys 
into  a  thing  called  the  "  Jew  of 
Venice,"  by  Granville,  Lord  Lans- 
down — iyhf/lock,  as  a  comic  character, 
by  Dogget.  This  farrago  kept  the 
stage,  until  driven  off  by  Macklhi,  in 
1741,  a  dreary  interval  of  suspended 
Shakespejure,  lasting  forty  years. 
Downes  says  that  iShylock,  even  thus 
travestied,  was  one  of  Bogget's  best 
charactsftrs.  We  may  be  sure  that  he 
sconied  to  hiiffo&ii  it;  At  BasjfamWs 
grand  entertainment,  given  with  the 
Jew^  own  ducats,  ishylock  is  intro- 
duced at  a  sepaAte  table,  and  drinks 
to  \m  money  as  his  only  mistress.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  act,  Graiiville 
makes  him  say  to  Antonio,  **  Thou 
art  caught,  and  shalt  pay  the  whole 
thief  s  bill."  Rowe,  in  his  account 
of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works,  has  this  para- 
graph—"  Though  we  have  seen  the 
**  Merchant  of  Venice"  received  and 
acted  as  a  comedy,  and  Shylock  per- 
sonated by  an  excellent  comedian, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
character  was  tragically  designed  by 
the  author."  This  is  so  plain,  that 
it  is  strange  Granville  should  not  see, 
or  that  seeing,  he  should  presume  to 
alter  it.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  a  noble- 
man who  makes  Portia  say,  if  she 
should  be  forced  to  marry  her  Dutch 
suitor, she  must  become  ^^ La  Signora 
Outts  !  Oh,  hideous  !  What  a  sound 
will  that  oe  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Italian :"  or,  who  could  sit  and  listen 
to  a  prologuesupposed  to  be  spoken  by 
the  ghost  of  Shakespeare,  containing 
such  a  dose  of  servue  sycophancy  as 
we  find  in  the  following  lines  :— 

^^  These  scenes,  in  their  rongfa  native  dross, 

once  mine. 
But  now.  tmpnm'dt  with   nobler  lustre 

shine! 
The   first   rode   sketches    Shakespeare's 

pencil  drew, 
But  aU  the  shining  mastei^ttrohes  are  new. 
This  play,  ye  critics,  shall  your  fury  stand. 
Adorned  <md  rescued  by  afaulilesi  hcmd  P 

But  charity  can  palliate,  if  not  cdver, 
even  vanity  CCTegious  as  this.  Let  it 
then  be  recorded  that  Granville  gave 
the  profits  of  his  play  to  Dryden's 
son,  who  was  poor  enough  to  be  in 
want  of  a  dinner. 
The  noted  Joe  Haines  died  in  1701. 


He  was  a  strange  compound  of  oppo- 
A  bufibon,  swindler,  scholar^ 
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lingoist  mountebank,  fortune-teller, 
A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  OamlMridge, 
and  a  comic  actor  of  great  humour, 
with  an  irresistible  pushing  facetious- 
ness,  which  introduced  him  not  only  to 
the  acquaintance,  but  the  familiarity, 
of  peraons  of  the  first  rank.  He  con- 
trived to  get  himself  employed  on  the 
staff  of  two  distinguished  statesmen, 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  but  his  constitutional 
impudence  and  laxity  of  speech 
marred  his  promotion  in  diplomacy. 
He  passed  himself  off  in  France  for  a 
count,  and  became  a  general  favourite 
in  society  for  a  time  from  his  fluency 
in  the  language  and  incomparaUe 
dancing.  Through  life  he  was  up 
and  down — a  pauper,  or  a  epcndthritl, 
rolling  in  ephemeral  wealth,  or  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  pocket.  His  great 
forte  seems  to  have  been  in  speaking 
prologues  and  epilogues,  particularly 
those  written  by  himself.  But  he 
was  ever  a  licentious  dog,  loose  in 
morals  and  without  rdigion.  Once 
he  played  off  a  practical  joke  on  a 
parson,  by  pretending  to  appoint  him 
chaplain  to  the  players,  which  led  to 
some  unseemly  equivokes.  The  par- 
son hapi>ened  to  have  a  son,  a  member 
of  the  thrasonical  family,  a  talking 
bully,  and,  of  course,  a  coward  ;  but 
he  vowed  publicly  to  avenge  the  trick 
>ut  upon  his  father.  Accordingly, 
e  watched  Joe  from  rehearsal  one 
day,  and  swaggering  up,  desired  him 
to  draw.  Joe  demanded  to  know 
why,  and  they  adjourned  to  a  tavom 
that  he  might  be  told.  Joe  receiving 
the  information,  consented  at  once, 
but  said,  '*  I  am  a  religious  man,  and 
must  have  five  minutes  to  say  my 
prayers."  He  then  retired  to  the 
next  room,  and  in  a  loud  tone,  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  his  challenger,  ex- 
pressed his  repentance  for  killing 
seventeen  persons  in  duels,  and  con- 
cluded h^  asking  forgiveness  for 
being  obliged  to  add  this  unhappy 
gentleman  to  the  list  The  other 
looking  on  his  fee-simple  of  life  as 
not  worth  a  moment's  purchase,  ran 
down  stairs,  and  left  Joe  to  pay  the 
reckoning.  Quin  told  Garrick  the 
following  storjr  of  him  :— In  James 
the  Second's  time,  when  Romanism 
was  a  sure  road  to  preferment,  he, 
amongst  others  of  higher  rank  ana 
more  weight,  professed  himself  a 
convert,  and  gave  out  that  the  Yirg^ 
had  appeared  to  him.    Lord  Sunder- 
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land  sent  for  Haines,  and  qaesta<»ed 
him  as  to  tl]«  truth  of  his  convenion, 
and  whether  he  had  really  seen  the 
Virgin.  "  Yes,"  my  lord ;  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  fact"  "  How  was  it, 
pray  V*  "  Why,  as  I  lay  in  bed  the 
Vircin  appeared  to  me,  and  said  ^Artse 
Jo^'*  *^You  lie.  you  rogue,"  ex- 
claimed the  Earl;  '^if  ithadreallybeen 
the  Virgin  herseLT,  she  would  haresaid 
Joseph,  if  it  had  only  been  out  of  re- 
spect to  her  husband."  Haines^  nptm 
his  re-admission  to  the  theatre  mu 
his  return  from  the  Churdi  of  Rome, 
acted  Bayes,  uid  spoke  his  recanta- 
tion-prologue in  a  white  dieet,  with 
a  burning  taper  in  his  hamL  The 
prologue  is  printed  in  Tom  Brown's 
works.  Amongst  Tom  Brown's  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living  are  thrae 
long  ones  from  Joe  Haines  to  his 
friends  at  Wells's  coffee-house  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  but  they  contain  littk 
or  no  theatrical  informatioo,  and  are 
duller  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Joe  Haines  was  buried  in  that 
favourite  theatrical  necropolis,  the 
church-yard  of  St  Paul's  Covent 
Crarden,  but  we  never  hftard  thst 
any  of  his  aristooratic  friends  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Not  long  after  Haines,  died  Edwsrd 
Eynaston,  one  of  the  earliest  actois 
of  the  Restoration.  In  youth  he  was 
celebrated  for  his  perfonnaaee  of  fe- 
male parts,  in  which  old  Downes  hm 
recorded  that  heso sensibly  towhed  ids 
audience  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
any  of  the  women  who  followed  him 
were  equally  successfuL  He  becaae 
so  much  the  rage  that  ladies  of&- 
shion  paraded  him  in  thdr  carrians 
to  the  jpark,  after  the  play,  in  t&e 
dress  of  the  heroine  he  had  person- 
ated. But  as  age  advanced  bis  voiee 
became  harsh  and  dissonant,  and  so 
he  subsided  into  tyrants  and  buUiei. 
He  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
noted  ro9i^  of  his  day,  Sir  Charisi 
Sedley,  of  which  he  was  absurdly  vain, 
and  endeavoured  to  displsy  it  by 
many  expedients.  On  one  occasiaB, 
he  got  a  suit  of  laced  clothes  made 
in  imitation  of  the  Baronet's,  and  ap- 
pearing publicly  in  it,  Sir  Gbarlei, 
whose  wit  rerjr  seldom  atoned  for  bis 
ill-nature,  inflicted  a  severe  punish- 
ment on  his  folly.  He  hiredsbiavo 
to  accost  Kvnaston  in  the  ]park  one 
day,  when  he  bedizene^'himself  in 
his  finery,  picka'quairek  wi<ihJ^^iatJ^ 
account  ogiHizPr^^t^stei^ffi^at  ffom 
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his  prototype,  and  cudgel  him  unmer- 
cifully. This  scheme  was  duly  put 
in  practice,  and  though  Eynaston  pro- 
tested that  he  wa^  not  the  person  his 
antagonist  took  him  for,  the  ruffian 
redoubled  his  blows  on  account  of 
what  be  affected  to  consider  his  scan- 
dalous falsehood.  When  B\i  Charles 
Sedley  was  remonstrated  with  upon 
the  cruelty  of  this  transaction,  he 
told  the  actor's  firiends  that  their  pity 
was  misplaced,  for  that  Kynaston  nad 
not  suflbred  so  much  in  his  bones  as 
he  had  in  his  character^  the  whole 
town  believing  that  it  ,was  he  who 
.had  undergone  the  disgrace  of  the 
chastisement  Eynaston  died  wealthy. 
He  bred  his  onl^  son  a  mercer.  Davies 
speaJcs  of  havmg  seen  his  grandson, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kynaston,  who  purchased 
the  impropiiation  of  Aldgate ;  but  he 
thought  it  no  honour  to  be  the  de- 
seen£int  of  a  player,  and  declined 
commimicating  any  anecdotes  of  his 
ancestor. 

During  the  season  1704-1705,  we 
find  Dogget  once  more  at  Drury-lane, 
.in  his  usual  round  of  characters,  re- 
appearing as  $ir  Nicholcu  CuUi/,  in 
the  "Couiical  Revenge,"  followed  by 
Fondlewi/t,  in  the  **  Old  Bachelor.''' 
On.  the  31st  of  January,  1705,  he 
acted  Foloniui  for  the  first  time.  In 
1706,  he  returned  to  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Company,  now  removed  to  a  new 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  built  by 
Sir  John  Vanbuigh,  and  opened  as 
Mmetftrap  in  the  new  comedy  of  the 
"  Confedaracy."  This  was  one  of  hia 
fikost  brilliant  hits,  greatly  aided  by  a 
minutely  elaborated  make-up^  which 
heightened  the  general  effect  to  an  ex- 
tent that  actors,  careless  of  adventi- 
tious aids^  have  no  idea  of.  His  coat 
was  old  and  threadbare,  with  new 
eu&,  pockets,  lids,  and  buttons,  to 
render  its  natural  rustiness  more  con- 
spicuous. The  neck  so  stuffed  as  to 
make  him  appear  round-shouldered, 
and  to  force  ma  head  forward.  His 
square-toed  shoes  were  large  enough 
to  buckle  over  those  he  wore  in  com- 
mon. His  breeches  rather  long  and 
loose,  whichshrankhis  legs,  of  ordinary 
size,  to  most  unnatural  thinness.  The 
picture  was  a  study,  and  the  perform- 
ance unique.  But  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  daslied  off  by  im- 
pulse or  iost^ration.  They  resulted 
from  careful  thought,  long  practice, 
and  comparative  oDservation.  When 
will  the  aspiring  tyros  of  the  day, 


who  wish  and  expect  to  reach  perfec- 
tion at  a  hof^  skip,  and  a  jump,  re- 
member the  laoorious  apprenticeships 
of  their  forefathers,  and  tame  down 
their  vaulting  ambition  to  the  pati- 
ence and  perseverance  with  which  the 
elders  were  contented  to  toil  up  the 
ladder,  a  round  at  a  time  1 

"  Squire  Trelooly,"  a  farce  by  three 
eminent  hands,  as  Sylvavis  Urban 
used  to  call  his  leading  contributors 
— Vanburgh,  Congreve,  and  Walsh- 
was  highly  successful ;  acoordiug  to 
Downes,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
Dogget's  excellence  in  the  Squire, 
founded  on  Moli^re's  Maimeur  de 
Pourceaugnac  A  triumvirate  of  re- 
nowned names  is  naturally  security 
for  success.  *'  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
rias©»"  l>y  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot 
was  unequivocally  damned.  These 
three  great  scholars  and  critics  laid 
themselves  open  by  a  blimder  they 
would  have  lashed  unmercifully  in 
others.  Sir  Tremendous  says,  "  0, 
what  felony  from  the  ancients!  What  . 
petty  larceny  from  the  moderns. 
There  is  the  famous  Iphigenia  of 
Racine ;  he  stole  his  Agamemnon  from 
Seneca,  who  stole  it  from  Euripides." 
Now  Racine  could  not  steal  his  Iphige- 
nia from  Seneca^  as  the  French  pmy 
represents  the  intended  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  by  Agamemnon  at  Aulis, 
and  the  Latin  play  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and 
^gisthus.  Dennis  himself,  ridiculed 
as  Sir  Tremendous,  could  not  have 
made  such  a  mistake. 

The  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
proved  a  losing  concern.  Every  im- 
portant quality  of  convenience  bad 
been  sacrificed  to  the  display  of  a  vast 
triumphal  piece  of  architecture.  Van- 
burgh  let  the  building  to  Owen  Swiney, 
who  engaged  some  of  the  actors  from 
Drury-lane,  including  Wilks  and  Gib- 
ber, but  Dogget  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  company.  Two  years 
passed  over  before  nis  name  re-ap- 
peared in  the  London  bills.  In  1708 
the  Haymarket  was  made  over  en- 
tirely to  Swiney,  for  operas,  and  the 
actors  joined  the  forces  at  Drury-lane, 
under  Rich  and  Brett  The  united 
companies  opened  their  campaign  on 
the  15th  of  January.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  Dogget  was  announced  for  six 
nights  only,  an  engagement  that  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  renewed.  lid 
commenced  with  Ben,  in  "  Love  for 
Li.)ve,"  and  concluded  on  the  15th  of  , 
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thesftme  monlh,  as  F&ndlewif^,  th^ 
bfit  night  being  annonBced  as  his  be- 
nefit, and  tliis  was  probably  bis  fitipu- 
lated  remnncration.  His  only  per- 
f6rman<^e  in  1709  was  on  the  7th  of 
April,  the  night  of  Betterton's  famooB 
benefit,  when  he  volunteered  his 
services  in  his  favourite  original  part 
of  //m.  The  pit  was  thrown  into 
boxes,  and  no  person  admitted  with- 
out priiTted  tickets,  delivered  at  a 
fninoa  each.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  de- 
livered a  prologue,  and  Mrs.  Bairvan 
epilogtie,  written  r(^pectively  by  Oon- 
greve  and  Rowe  for  the  oco4wion.  The 
stage  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  such  a  eonoonrse  of 
ninh  and  fashion  had  never  before 
been  assembled  in  the  theatre. 

In  1709-10,  Dogget  was  assoei!#ed 
with  Wilks,  Gibber,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
in  the  new  patent.  Betterton  would 
have  been  included,  as  justly  entitled 
to  the  distinction  from  his  high  stand- 
ing and  long  service;  but  he  was 
•eventy-three,  a  martyr  to  gout,  and 
had  lost  his  alender  earnings  l^ 
speculation,  and  by  disregarding  the 
caution  of  the  wise  king,  who  foretels 
the  consequences  of  suretiship.  He 
preferred  a  fixed  salary,  though  small, 
to  the  chances  of  profit  and  loss. 
Dogget  objected  to  a  petticoat  in  the 

S)vemment,  and  proposed  to  buy  Mrs. 
Idfield  out  on  her  own  terms,  which 
proved  to  be  moderate,  and  wore 
readily  acceded  to.  The  confederate 
actors  then  went  to  work  with  a  good 
will,  but  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  theatre,  together  with  losses  by 
the  opera,  to  which  they  were  liable 
in  terms  of  the  contract  interfered 
sadly  with  their  gains.  The  trial  of 
the  notorious  incendiair,  Dr.  Sache- 
verell,  which  occupied  nearly  two 
months  of  their  first  season,  divided 
the  public  mind,  and  kept  the  higher 
ranks  from  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment Burnet  sa^rs  all  business  was 
at  a  stand,  for  this  engrossed  every 
man*s  thoughts.     Any  sense  of  im- 

Sending  and  undefined  danger  pro- 
uces  a  similar  effect  in  England, 
though  not  with  our  mercurial  nei^- 
boiirs  of  France.  In  Paris,  durmg 
the  revolution,  the  theatres  were  filled 
while  gentlemen  were  dangling  from 
the  lamp-posts  :  and  later,  when  the 
cannon  of  the  allies  were  thundering 
from  Montmartre.  The  annals  of  the 
Dublin  theatre,  in  particular,  fur- 
nish repeated  instances  of  the  baneful 


«f!Ms'of  politieal  exciteOK*!.  1^ 
mani^of^Hawkins's-etPeeieftaiM 
occasion  to  groan  ever  the  i^^ansm 
vichiity  of  GonciltatiOQ  Hall 

A  leading  point  wHh  tftie  Tsgnsat 
triumvirate  at  the  Oiymariiet  nd 
one  winch  was  sure  to  tell  wUh  titt 
publie^  was  to  throw  tb^  whole 
strength  into  eveiy  play,  witbeut  re- 
ference te  what  aetois  Blight  coBsida 
their  exclusive  lines  aad  peuitfut. 
In  ilhistration  of  this  s^em,  Dewms, 
in  his  *^  MiscelianieB,"  givea  IIm  biH 
of  the  '*  Reheonal,''  as  copied  iron 
the  first  edition  of  tbe  ^  Bpeotatflr," 
published  4n  nuiibers.  In  tlmi  pbrf 
there  is  but  one  proniiient  <^aiMter, 
Saves;  all  the  rest  are  subordioate, 
and  some  utterly  tnsignificaBt : — 

"  The  RKHRAr^sAL.^ 
As  acted  at  the  Haymarlbet,  Nor.  1  Sth.  1701 
Bayes,        .  R^tcowt. 

Johnson,     .  .         WQka. 

SraHh,         .  .         34iUa. 

Prince  Prettvman,  .  Pow^ 
Prince  Voladus,  .  Cibber. 
Kings  of  Brentford,  Bollock, 

,,  JJOU'lll. 

Oeodman  TTaher,     .        PtofcilliiMi 
Pfcysicfaui,   .  •        Cro«. 

TomThimbk^  .        I>mg0^ 

Fiahenaan,  or  Knavi^      Jnhnw. 
Hugltfis,  a  BU^vaymaat  Nmiob 

All  the  best  living  comedians  were 
here  ^uped  in  this  play,  and  Nonu, 
a  genius  of  the  first  order,  the  speaker 
of  two  lines  only :— **Heigh  ho!  fieigfa 
ho  !  What  a  change  is  here]  Bey 
di^  1  Hey  day !  I  know  not  what  to 
do  nor  what  to  sayl"  This  odd  soli- 
loquy he  made  so  effective  aad  ao  ex- 
clusively his  own,  that  theneeforward 
he  was  termed  by  the  audience  and 
announced  in  the  bills  by  the  name  of 
Heigh-ho.  This  sobriquet  was  changed 
to  Vicky ^  some  time  after,  when  he 
made  a  similar  hit  in  JubUee  Dick^, 
in  Farquhar's  "Constant  CoufdcL" 
In  the  earlv  bills  of  the  ""  Bean's 
Stratagem"  he  is  called  Dicky  lifemfe. 

William  Peer,  a  contemporary  of 
Norris,  presents  another  instanee  of 
an  actor  who  continued  to  get  a  Irrto^ 
not  a  reputation,  by  his  excedlence  ta 
minimis.  His  repertoire  constated 
of  two  parts  only,  neither  of  whlefa 
exceeded  half  a  dozen  lines — t^ 
speaker  oi  the  prologue  to  the  play 
in  ^  Hamlet,"  ana  the  starved  apothe- 
cary in  "  itomeo  and  jFifliet,"  as  al- 
tered by  Otway  tor  Cains  Marina 
The  prdiogue  he  jfelivered  with  so 
in 
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mr  thai4  eosiveyed  he  was  ^an  actos, 
«q4  with  aa  memr  manner,  aa  ooiy 
aoUiigwa  a^tor.    Thk  madetoe  Mien 
on  the  atage  appear  jreal  dignitaries 
and  not  repretentaUvee.    Tliis  was  a 
nioety  ia  art  which  aone  but  a  axWe 
maaler .  oould  ever  have  ockBceived. 
AftJ^A  exieellenoe  lay  in  so  small  a 
eenqiasa  the  managers  enlarged  his 
aphfite  of  oetAon,  and  aggravated  his 
at^aqr  bv  ttaking  Mm  property-maiL 
But  whue  Peer  thus  teached  ami  even 
exceeded  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
he  lost  the  virtoe  m  prosperity  which 
ha4  lilted  him  from  ohscurity,  €rood- 
f ortittieL  indeed,  had  no  effect  oa  his 
mind^   out  most  damagingfy  on  his 
body.     In  his  seventieth    vear   he 
grewfat^andfttbby»  which  rendered  his 
ngure  unfit  for  his  two  chefi-d'osuvre. 
He   had   lost   the   "meagre  looks'* 
necessary   for  the   apothecary,   and 
was  too  loHy  and  rubicund  to  speak 
the  prologue  with  becoming  humi- 
lity.   It  was  thought  this  calamity 
went  too  near  him  and  shortened  his 
days.     Perhaps  his   fate   furnished 
Oohnan  with  tlie  idea  of  his  poetical 
▼^e^ry,  entitled  ''  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  Dafw."    When  Peer  died,  the 
demands  on  the  house  claimed  by  his 
represmtatives  ivere  confined  to  the 
followiag  bilL    (See  Ottardianf  No. 

«.    d. 

For  liire  of  six  cases  of  pifitols      4    0 

A  drum  for  Mrs.  BickneU  in 

the"PUgriin,"      .  .44 

A  trns«  of  Btraw  for  the  mad- 
men, .  .  .08 

PonttCam  and  vemilKon  to 
groiae  thfifaceof  ilMttot- 
tcriagcook,  .08 

For  boarding  a  tettiag  dog 
tvo  day«i  to  foUow  Mr. 
Johuaon  in  Epsom  Wells,  .    0    6 

For  blood  in  "Macbeth,"        .    0    3 

Babins  and    almonds    for   a 

'Witch's  banquet,  .    0    8 


Total, 


11     1 


On  the  13th  of  April,  1710,  the 
S^i  Bettert<m  bade  adieu  to  the 
numic  world  as  Mdanlius,  in  the 
'Maid's  Tragedy/'  His  exertions 
^ocelerated  an  attack  of  eout,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  subdue  for  the 
^ftpuient,  but  the  effort  killed  him 
^"^i^lun  tea  days  after.  On  his  final 
appearance,  the  first  expenment  was 
^"^e  of  what  has  been  often  re- 
puted since  under  the  name  of  lab- 
^^^«Wvaff«.    The  bill,  after  naming 


the  tragedy^  said--"  To  which  will  be 
added  three  de8igm»  representing  the 
three  principal  actions  of  the  pltiy,  in 
imitation  of  so  many  great  pieces  of 
hisiory-paintiDgy  where  all  the  real 
persona  ooiteemed  in  these  actions 
will  be  placed  at  proper  distanoes,  in 
difierent  postures  peculiar  to  the  pas- 
sion of  each  character.*'  In  the  first 
advMlasement  was  addedi  *^  This  has 
been  often  perfonaed  in  the  theatres 
abroad,  but  never  yet  attempted  on 
the  English  stage.'* 

In  1710,  Dogget  played  the  Gratte- 
digger  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  although 
no  muBimer,  we  have  no  doubt  he 
stripped  oflf  the  traditionary  waist- 
coats^ which  were  oontinned  down  to 
GhuTick's  aftd  Kemble's  days,  and 
not  finally  r^>ealed  until  within  the 
last  ten  years.  In  the  same  year  he 
also  acted  the  first  speaking  witch  ia 
''Mitobeth."  In  1711,  the  conpanY* 
on  a  new  arrangement,  shifted  their 
ground  to  Drury-kme,  where  they 
finally   established   themselvea.     A 

S olden  age  appears  now  to  have 
awned  upon  the  stage,  witili  only 
this  drawback,  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  permanent,  as  how  eoiild  it  be 
certaiu  that  three  men  of  opposite 
temperaments  and  habits,  invested 
with  ioint  power,  would  continue  to 
agi^e  i  Wilks  took  charge  of  the  stage, 
for  which  duty  he  received  a  specific 
salary  of  fifty  shillings  per  week. 
Dogget  supervised  the  exchequer,  and 
Ciboer  wrote  plays,  sheeted  revivals, 
and  fluttered  amongst  the  fashionable 
world  to  keep  up  the  general  interest. 
All  three  were  in  the  vigour  of  their 
powers  as  actors.  The  accounts  and 
expenses  were  in  good  order,  and  kept 
within  well-regulated  bounds.  In 
several  seasons  they  never  had  a 
creditor  who  asked  twice  for  his  bill. 
Everv  Monday  morning  saw  all  de- 
mands discharged  before  the  mana- 
fers  took  a  shilling  to  themsdvee. 
'heir  daily  receipts  exceeded  any- 
thing they  had  imagined.  They  seldom 
met  as  a  board  to  settle  weekly  ac- 
counts without  feeling  the  satisfaction 
of  joiut-heirs  in  possession  of  an  un- 
expected estate.  Wilks  was  the 
hardest  worker  of  the  three.  He 
acted  thrjce  for  Gibber's  or  Dogget's 
once.  His  only  mistress  was  the  stage, 
while  Dogget  coquetted  with  the 
stocks,  andOibber  suffered  himself  to 
be  seduced  by  the  gaming  table.  The 
time  and  money  he  wasted  there  cost 
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his  oolleagaes  many  a  groan,  and  ez^ 
cited  their  frtdtleee  remonstrances. 

One  morning  Wilks  and  Booth 
happened  to  stroll  into  the  box-office 
before  rehearsal,  and  found  that  Gib- 
ber had  been  seized  by  the  sons  of 
Agrippa,  and  carried  off  in  custody 
for  a  large  sum.  Their  united  savings 
would  have  fallen  much  below  the 
bail  required,  even  had  they  been 
ittclinedf  so  to  hazard  them.  Gibber 
was  in  the  bills  for  that  night,  and 
something  must  be  done  without 
delay.  The  box  book-keeper,  who 
was  also  treasurer,  seeing  their  per^ 
plexity,  came  forward,  and  said, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon,  but  can  I 
be  of  any  service  here  1  I  would  do 
anything  for  Mr.  Gibber.'*  "  I  fear 
not,"  replied  Wilks  ;  **  the  amount  is 
too  large."  "How  much,  may  I 
venture  to  askV  ''Ten  ihooasDii 
pounds."  **  Ok  sir,  1 4uHdd  be  very 
sorry,  indeed,  if  I  couldn't  do  more 
than  tMr  to  help  Mr.  Gibber." 
"Why,  Barton!"  exclaimed  Wilks, 
looking  at  Booth  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. "Why,  Bob  I"  ejaculated 
Bdoth,  returning  his  stare ;  "  what 
have  we  been  about  all  this  time  V 
W«  learn  from  this  anecdote  that 
even  in  those  remote  days  box-keepers 
and  treasurers,  as  in  more  recent 
times,  contrived  to  feather  their  nests 
wartnly,  while  their  employers  had 
often  to  console  themselves  with  a 
niche  in  the  Bankruptcy  Gonrt 

When  "  Gato"  came  out,  in  1713. 
and  Booth  received  his  renowned 
purse  of  fifty  guineas,  collected  from 
the  Tories  m  the  boxes  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Dogget,  overflowing 
with  Whiggish  zeal,  suggested  to  his 
cxMwijutorstnat  they  too  should  follow 
t^e  example,  and  make  a  similar 
present  to  the  actor.  It  would  not 
do  to  be  outdone,  he  said  ;  and  this 
would  recommend  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  management  to  the  town,  and 
mightsecure  Boothmorefirmlyto  their 
interests — ^the  skill  of  the  best  actor 
never  havinc  received  such  rewards 
in  one  day  before.  Gibber  opposed 
this  move,  but  Wilks  joined  Dogget, 
and  Booth  got  the  second  douceur, 
which  he  received  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  and  gratitude.  The 
donors  thought  it  would  pnwe  a  sop 
to  Gerberus,  and  check  Booth  in  his 
ambitious  aspirations  to  a  share  in 
the  management^  of  which  he  had 
given  premomtoiy  sjrmptoms.     But 


the  sequel  soon  showed  that  ihdr 
calculations  wet^  based  on  sand. 

Dogget's stubborn  tamper,  his  spirit 
of  independence,  and  impadence  of 
opposition,  writhed  under  Wilks's  co- 
ercive rule  and  Gibber's  careless  ex- 
travagance. On  one  occasion  two 
actors  of  little  note  came  from  Dublin, 
and  Wilks,  ever  warm-hearted,  re- 
ceived them  generously,  and  ap- 
Syinted  appearances  for  them  at 
rury-lane.  Dogget  fumed  ;  he  had 
outlived  or' forgotten  any  particular 
glow  of  feeling  towards  his  country- 
men, and  appealed  to  Gibber,  who 
refused  to  interfere  with  Wilks's  ac- 
knowledged department.  The  strang- 
ers had  a  benent,  the  cash  receipts  5f 
which  fell  short,  by  ten  pounds,  of 
the  sum  they  had  oontiacied  to  nrjr 
as  diaf)g6&  Doffget  pronounced  uns 
some  tnck  on  the  part  of  the  door- 
keepers, connived  at  by  Wilks  ;  and 
Giboer,  to  keep  the  peace,  paid  the 
deficiency  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
where  ten  pounds  were  not  often 
found.  Wilts  fired  up  when  it  came 
to  his  knowledge^  and  owine  to  this 
comparatively  tnflinff  incident,  dis- 
cord superseded  the  narmony  wbidi 
had,  untQ  then,  prevailed  in  the  tri- 
umvirate. 

In  1714,  Booth  applied  to  the  Lord 
Ghamberlain  to  be  included  in  the 
patent  or  licence,  and  the  lofVy  official 
politely  referred  the  matter  to  be 
settled  amongst  themselves.  The 
Lord  Ghamberlain  was  arbiter  as  to 
the  patent,  but  he  had  no  control 
over  the  property.  Wilks  and  Gibber 
agreed  to  achnit  Booth  upon  spedfit 
terms.  Dogget  refused  m  toto,  and 
in  his  spleen,  threw  up  his  articles  of 
engagement  as  an  actor,  with  hn 
interest  as  a  manager,  when  the  united 
produce  of  both  was  yielding  him  an 
income  of  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  This  resolution  was  unalter- 
able, and  from  tiiat  time,  says  Gibber, 
"  he  came  no  more  amongst  us, 
either  as  actor  or  manager/'  I>ogget 
however,  appealed  to  the  law,  and 
threw  them  into  Ghancery,  from 
which  he  emerged,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  nominally  victorious,  being  de- 
creed six  hunared  pounds  for  his 
share  in  the  property,  with  fifteen 
per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of 
the  last  licence,  tmon  the  receipt  of 
which  sums  by  him,  both  parties 
were  to  sign  general  releases,  and 
severally  to  pay  their  own  costs.   By 
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this  decree,  Cibber  telbi  us,  Bogget, 
when  his  lawyer's  bill  was  paid, 
scarcely  got  one  vear^s  purchase  of 
what  his  partners  had  offered  to  him 
without  law,  and  which,  as  he  sur- 
vived but  seven  years  after  it,  would 
have  been  an  annuity  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  sinecure  for  life.  So 
much  for  litigation  in  preference  to 
friendly  settlement.  Cibber  thinks, 
with  mudi  probability,  that  Dogget 
r^>euted  of  his  obstinacy  when  too 
late.  His  last  appearance  as  an  en* 
gaged  actor  was  as  Hohy  in  his  own 
farce  of  the  "  Country  Wake,"  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1713. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1717,  Dog- 
get  acted  BarnaJby  Brittle  in  the 

Amorous  Widow,  for  Mrs.  Porter's 
benefit,  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  the  Second  and  Queen 
Caroline,  being  present  Cibber 
thinks  tnat  Mra.  Porter  would  not 
have  requested  this  favour  of  Dogget 
if  a  hint  had  not  been  given  to  ner 
that  it  would  be  granted,  and  that 
Dogget's  motive  was  an  expectation 
that  the  managers  would  make  him 
some  proposals,  or  that  the  Court  or 
town  mignt  express  a  desire  for  his  re- 
turn to  the  stage,  neither  of  which 
took  place.  He  adds,  be  this  as  it 
may,  tbis  was  his  last  time  of  acting. 
Gibber's  mistake  in  the  last  state- 
ment is  equally  unaccountable  and 
without  excuse.  On  the  28th  of 
starch  and  1st  of  April,  the  King, 
George  the  First,  commanded  two 
performances   by   Dogget— -Sm,   in 

Love  for  Love/*  &ndIIob^  in  the 
"  Country  Wake.  On  the  second  of 
these  nights  Cibber  played  Lord 
Foppingion  in  Sir  John  Vanburgh's 
comedy  of  the  "Relapse."  Such 
carelessness  impumis  the  credit  of  a 
work  generally  looked  upon  and 
quoted  as  oracular. 

After  the  lawsuit,  Dogget  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  >Vilks  or 
Cibber.  The  latter  had  conducted 
the  proceedings  against  him,  yet  his 
enmity  to  WiDcs  was  more  enduring. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  meet  botn 
almost  daily  at  Button's  coffee-house, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Tattler,  where 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  other 
leading  vrits  "  most  did  congregate." 
The  divided  managers  never  spoke  or 
interchanged  even  formal  courtesies, 
but  lowered  at  each  other  like  angry 
bulldogs  gbnling  up  for  a  fight.    At 


lengthy  a  practical  joker,  when  Gibber 
was  out  of  town,  wrote  to  him  a  , 
feigned  account  of  Dogget's  death. 
Cibber,  in  reply,  expressed  his  sorrow, 
and  used  warm  terms  in  eulogy  of  the 
merits  of  the  supposed  deceased.  The 
letter  was  shown  to  Dogget,  perhaps 
by  preconcerted  arrangement^  and  had 
the  effect  of  softening  him  to  a  re- 
conciliation. Kot  long  after,  sitting 
opposite  to  Cibber,  at  the  same  table, 
without  exchanging  a  word,  Dogget 
graciously  extended  his  arm  foi'  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  whereupon  Cibber 
handed  his  box  to  him,  and  breaking 
the  ice,  asked  him  how  he  liked  it 
With  hesitation,  assisted  by  his  action 
in  taking  the  snuff,  he  replied, 
"Umph  !  Ha  !  the  best— umph  !— I 
have  tasted  for  a  great  while.*  After 
a  few  days  of  these  cautious  ap- 
proaches they  grew  convei'sable,  and 
Gibber  then  begged  Dogget  to  be 
candid,  and  tell  the  real  cause  of  his 
enmity.  It  came  from  him  in  half 
sentences  and  inuendos.  "No,"  he 
said,  "I  have  not  taken  any  one  thing 
particularly  ill ;  but  how  covld  I  allow 
others  to  dispose  of  my  property  as 
they  pleased  %  If  you  had  stood  out 
as  I  aid.  Booth  would  have  paid  a 
better  price.  You  were  too  much 
afraid  of  the  Court;  but  that's  all  over 
now.  There  were  other  matters  in  the 
play-house; — ^no  man  of  »piiit — to  be 
always  provoked  by  a  trifling  wasp — 
a  vain,  shallow— a  man  would  sooner 
beg  his  bread  than  bear  it.  You  did 
not  feel  the  bear's  paws  as  I  aid ;  and 
for  a  man  to  be  cutting  throats  upon 
trifles  at  my  time  of  day  !  I  would 
not  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  such 
a  temper  as  Wilks's  were  to  be  at  the 
head  of  it" 

Dogget's  ^ce  of  retirement  was 
Eltham,  in  Kent,  where  he  died,  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1721.  By  an 
unde  viating  system  of  economy,  by  suc- 
cessful working  in  the  funds,  and  by 
ever  taking  care  to  live  within  his  in- 
come, he  contrived  to  amass  consider- 
able wealth,  on  which  he  eiyoyed  him- 
self accordingto  his  tastes.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  an  eminent 
physician,  who  gave  him  hopes  of  re- 
covery, founded  on  his  regular  habits 
and  apparently  sound  constitution. 
"  Doctor,"  said  the  sick  man,  "when 
Ihe  wheels  of  a  watch  are  totally  de- 
cayed do  you  think  they  can  be  re- 
paired "I"  "  No ;  by  no  art  in  the 
world."    "Then,. sir,"  said  Dogget, 
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^  it  is  the  same  case  with  me.    I  feel  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  what- 

as  if  the  wheels  of  my  machinery  are  ever  there  may  be  over,  after  pro- 

absolutely,  through  time,  worn  out,  viding  for  the  waterman's  badge,  &^ 

and  nothing  can  restore  them  to  their  the  remainder  is  to  be  givmi  to  £d- 

accustomeaforce."    Dog^et  does  not  ward  Burt  and  his  heirs  for  erer." 

appear  to    have    been    importuned  Dated  10th  September,  1721  ^twel?6 

through   life   by   poor   relations  or  days  only  before  his  death.     We  find 

necessitous  friends,  and  he  makes  no  no  token  of  remembrance  to  an^  of  his 

mention  of  such  in  nis  will.    With  the  brethren  of  the  sock  and  bo&km.  He 

exception  of  gifts  to  his  servants  and  might  have  been  expected   to  fed 

a  sum  of  money  to  the  wife  of  Sir  kindly  towards  some  of  them,  althoo^ 

G.  Markham,  he  says,  ^  I  will  and  not  likely  to  leave  mourning  rings  to 

bequeath  to  Sir  Greorge  Markham,  of  Wilks,  Gibber,  or  Booth.    There  is  a 

the  Temple,  bart,  and  Thos.  Merris,  portrait  of  Dogget,  not  in  chaiacter, 

CO.  Middlesex,  esq.,  all  my  South  Sea  m  the  gallery  of  the  Crarrick  CluL 

stock,  subscriptions,  &c,  bonds,  plate,  which   formed  one  of  the  originai 

jewels,  lands,  and  goods,  of  which  X  series  collected  by  the  late  ClArieB 

am  possessed,  in  trust ;  and  I  also  Mathews.      It  really  is  the  sort  of 

make  the  above  Sir  G.  Markham  and  man  we  are  prepared  to  look  cm  firom 

T.  Reynolds,  esq.,  my  executors  to  this  the  description  of  Tody  Aston. 


OBPHEUS. 
BT  THOIUS  IRWIN. 

[In  selecting  the  story  of  Orpheus — ^perhaps  the  most  beautiial  myth  of  antiqiutT^tlN 
writer  has  proposed,  consistently  with  ideal  of  the  subject,  to  embody  it  in  a  series  of  Pic> 
tures  and  Hymns,  rather  than  in  a  connected  descriptive  poem.  In  the  first  part,  the 
arrival  of  the  Eastern  Poet  in  Greece,  his  marriage  with  Eurydice,  daughter  of  the  Klig 
of  Boeotia,  her  death,  and  his  grief,  are  indicated ;  and  the  Voyage  to  Hades  sketched  at 
more  length,  as  this  part  of  the  subject  ofTers  a  new  style  of  treatment — namely,  the 
poetical  and  picturesque  as  distinguished  fr«>m  the  merely  geographical,  such  as  is  fouod 
in  Ulysses*  Voyage  in  Homer,  and  that  of  Ubaldo  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the  **  Jenn- 
salem***  of  Tasso.  The  first  part  of  this  sketch  leaves  Orpheus  at  the  entrance  of  the  Land 
of  Death.  The  second,  which  will  follow  some  short  time  hence,  will  contain  ▼ariovs 
imaginative  pictures  of  the  regions  of  torture  and  happfaieas  in  the  region  beneath  the  sns- 
sct  (where,  as  Egyptian  inscriptions  testify,  the  ancients  supposed  the  land  of  phaatoaM 
to  1)e  placed),  the  meeting  between  Orpheus  and  Euiydice,  and  the  canclnding  i 
of  the  story.] 

PRBLUDI. 
L 

Lo !  on  this  wood-crowned  summit  let  us  stand, 
As  summer  day  dies  o'er  an  antique  land ; 
Its  rich  green  glooming  groves  and  purple  line 
Of  mountains  nobly  stretching  toward  the  brine ; 
Its  white  sheep-dnfted  pastures,  pillared  town. 
And  endless  inland,  hamleted  and  brown ; 

And  let  the  iuaolent  fancy's  memoried  sight 
A  minute  rest  in  light 

Upon  the  peaceful  olden  landscape,  rife 

With  real,  or  imagined  shapes^ of  life — 
Ere  through  the  flooding  sunset  vesper's  spark 
Pencils  the  waters,  and  the  world  grows  dark. 

What  shapes  are  those  upon  the  eveniufit  plain — 

What  shapes  within  the  fruited  woodland's  cover  I 
Lo !  where  the  sunset  streams  in  golden  rain, 
Under  the  sycamores  iuterbranching  over 
Yon  crj'stal  grassy  well 
Budded  with  asphodel — 
A  shepherd  Maiden  and  her  Lover ; 
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Blithe  have  they  feasted  in  their  rural  bower. 
On  milk  and  chestnuts,  honeyed  leaf  and  flower, 
And  now  in  amorous  dalliance  while  the  hour. 
See,  he  has  wreathed  with  fern  her  small  white  brow 
And  dry  brown  locks,  with  fingers  fond,  and  now 
,By.  each  j)ellucid  ear-tip  tenderly, 
In  frolic  mood, 
Drawing  her  sweet  face  to  his  own,  haa  kissed 
Her  lips  of  blossom  amorously, 
The  while  the  happy  blood 
Rosies  her  face  in  a  soft  modest  mist ; 

And  looks  into  her  eyes 
Where  sunshine  mingles  with  the  violet's  dyes. 
While  near  them  summer-prattling  swfdlows  fly, 
While  near  them  hums  the  brown  bee  honeyly  by. 

n. 

Lo !  in  the  warm  shade  of  yon  marble  fane, 
Under  the  violet-covered  steep, 
A  Nymph  form,  lieht  as  the  hyacinUi  stem, . 
And  fair  as  the  foam  of  the  eastern  main, 

Smooth-draped,  and  crowned  with  an  anadem 
Of  blossoms  steeped  in  roseate  dyes, 
Beside  a  tumbled  Cupid  lies. 
With  laughing  lips  and  half-closed  eyes, 
Frimting  the  level-lusfcred  skiei, 
Fondfing  him  to  sleep ; 
And  passing,  soft  as  orient  pearls. 
Her  gleamy  fin^rs  through  his  carls ; 
While  anear  this  frolic  elf. 
Under  a  vine-draped  cavern  arch. 
Shadowed  bv  poplar  pale  and  drooping  larch, 
Beyond  which,  in  the  azure  light. 
One  star  hangs  bright — 
Lo  1  an  old  hairy  Satyr  shape, 
Gorged  with  juice  of  strongest  grape. 
Beneath  the  leaves  and  clusters  olue, 
Drowsily  murmurs  to  himself — 
**Atra-hue!  atra-hue ! 

Humph!" 
Then,  on  a  golden  heap 

Of  mosses,  tumbles  into  sleep :  • 

While  from  the  vale  a  giii  is  heard  to  sing 
A  rural  ballad  by.  the  gnissy  spriog  : 
While  from  the  summer  inland  laucnters  rise 
Melodious  faint ;  and  from  the  Uossomed  bower 
•  Still  filled  with  western  heat, 

Where  heart  to  heart,  the  lovers'  pulses  beat, 
Breathe  on  the  golden  stillness  of  the  hour 
Kisses,  and  sitherysmal  murmurs  sweet 

in. 

But  hark  I — ^foT  the  eve  is  a  festival  thne, — 

To  the  sounds  that  swoon  off  through  the  sunset  sublime, 

O'er  a  land  piled  with  ri<^  breathing  harvests  divine. 

O'er  an  ocean  grown  purple  as  purplest  wine. 

Lo !  tiirough  the  white  towns  of  the  blue  summer  isles. 

Where  the  Graces  strew  roses,  the  sea  sleeps  in  smilea, 

Now  the  plenteous  deep  fountains  of  Bacchus  are  crowned ; 

Now  in  jubilant  dances  the  groups  beat  the  ground, 
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Light-yestared,  bright  sandallad,  with  hyacinth  crowned ; 
Now  glad  TcnccB  aim  Bong-mingled  landiten  reioimd 
From  the  cool-shadowed  plains,  from  the  temple-topped  height^ 
From  the  gates  of  the  city  that  ope  toward  the  nigh^ 
Where  the  bard  rhapsodizing  of  battle  and  Troj, 

Or  now  tearing  the  crimsoning  string  ftom  hu  lyre^ 
With  soul  tuned  to  plenty;,  to  peaoe,  and  to  joy, 

Gives  his  fancies  to  air  in  rich  pulses  of  fire  : 
While  the  dear  jacinth  splendours  still  flit  o'er  the  crest 

Of  the  marble  heights  fronting  the  purpling  main ; 
While  waves  of  rich  sound,  rising  up  orom  the  west^ 

Through  ike  splendid  da^k  stream  in  a  heroic  strain 
Toward  the  east,  where  in  star  gloom  and  red  sunset  ^bwii 
Soars  Olympus,  supreme  o'er  the  world  in  its  snowa 


hitely  the  pillared  city  shines  o'er  the  pastured  plain ; 

x>m  temple  and  turret  the  banners  droop  in  the  gloried  wane 

-  sunset  rich  on  the  rivers,  and  golden  on  many  a  hiU, 

id  many  a  twili^t  woodlancL  odorous,  dusk,  and  stiU. 

>wn  from  the  brazen  portal,  fronting  the  western  glow, 

ains  of  Jdnji^y  chariots  roll  to  the  plain  below, 

xried  in  flittering  dust  and  horse  besprent  in  foam ; 

In  ebon  hues  move  on  like  armiee  of  the  night 

hile  o'er  them  high  in  the  air,  from  wall  and  tnundering  doma^ 

Cymbals  clash,  and  gongs  resound  in  the  golden  light 

id  lo !  the  crowds  are  flocking,  flocking  from  street  and  bower, 

here  the  gray  prophet  stands,  high  on  the  marble  tower, 

storing  words  of  wondering,  tranced  in  a  dooioful  swoon, — 

linting  with  shadowy  arm  awav  to  the  full  sea  moon  ^- 

fonder  a  bark  comes  bearing  the  Poet  from  India's  land, 

ming  to  woo  and  win  our  daughter's  virgin  hand ; 

ing  have  I  watched  hin^  wandering  over  the  hills  of  snow, 

'er  the  sheening  desert,  deep  in  the  orient  glow, 

i  by  the  Syrian  cities,  on  bv  the  Asian  plain^ 

L  where  the  town  of  Tvrus  lightens  the  purple  nuun ; 

us  it  was  written  ^  old.  and  now  the  twilight  foaming 

d  on  his  weary  sail,  declares  our  chief  is  ooming. 

iests  of  the  Moon  prepare,  kindle  the  incense  fuel; 

udens,  array  in  white,  and  don  the  festii^  jewel : 

nstrels,  tone  your  harps,  go  forth  to  the  shore  ana  greet  him,  ^ 

r  he  like  summer  is  oonung,  and  we  like  summer  must  meet  him.'' 

•IBL^S  80!f«. 


Enow  ye  the  days  that  hover  around  us  ? 

Oh  I  they  are  bom  in  the  clime  of  the  sun, 
"Vnater  that  fled  then  is  following  after, 
Lon^  have  they  sought  us  and  now  they  have  found  us^ 

Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won. 
Rivers  flow  brighter,  earth  flies  the  lighter, 
Meet  them  with  greetings  of  music  and  laughter, 
And  from  the  blossoming  wreaths  thef  have  wormd  ii% 

Fling  them  a  wreath  as  they  run. 
Now  in  the  days  when  the  fi^urit  rq)oaea. 
Hushed  upon  beds  of  acanthus  and  roses. 
Weave  me  a  sonfl  for  each  sunny  new-comer. 

Chant  it  and  duuioe  to  it  here, 
As  we  lie  in  the  summer,  the  flush  midsummer — 

The  deep  midsummer,  the  lap  of  the  year. 
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IX. 

SoMi  the  white  days  of  winter  will  hover, 

Oh  1  they  are  bom  in  the  clime  of  the  moon  ; 
Coldly  our  boeomB  will  beat  to  the  lover, — 

Fale  grow  our  cheeks  as  the  hills  in  the  diatance^— 

Dimly  we'll  live  in  the  fire-lit  noon  ; — 
Bat  now  we  may  ponder,  and  sunnily  wander 
Away  o'er  the  world  in  a  spirit  existence, 

To  woodland  that  lies  in  the  purple  deep  skies^ 
Where  lov  spreads  a  roseate  feast  for  the  rover, 

And  life  is  a  summer-breathed  tune. 
In  the  warm  moon  by  the  fountain  at  even. 
We'll  sing  in  the  spray  that  it  tosses  to  heaven, 
Orpaeing  idong  with  a  star  by  the  meen 

We'll  praise  the  sweet  summer — the  flush  audfunyaar — 
The  deep  midsummer,  the  lap  of  the  year. 
♦ 

OaPHBU8*S  HYMN  TO  EURTDICS. 


Oh.  love  in  life,  oh,  paradise  surrounded 

By  weanf  distances  of  desert  space, 
At  length  1  breathe  amid  th^  bounteous  r^oi^ 

And  meet  at  length  thy  spirit  face  to  face ; 
The  present  swims  in  sumignt  past  my  vision, 

The  |>ast  in  dreams  of  darkness  fades  away, 
And  the  rich  life-spring;  of  a  newer  nature. 

In  fullest  fountam  rises  into  day. 

II. 

There  is  love  that  broods  like  sunset  o'er  the  oceaiL 

Lapsing  down,  content  with  change  of  shade  ana  hi 
There  is  passion,  proud  and  conqueness  and  earnest^ 

As  the  lightning  globe  that  cleaves  the  deeps  of  blu 
But  oh,  there  is  a  worship  of  pure  beauty. 

To  whose  altar  turns  the  spirit's  tranced  light, 
Like  a  star  tiiat  splendours  through  some  magic  d^mi 

Misted  round  from  urns  of  frankincense  at  night 

m. 

Oft  at  dawn  her  Toice  awakes  my  drooping  spirit^ 

like  the  sweet  wind  ^ispering  in  the  rose's  ear  \ 
And  her  presenoe  through  my  soul,  in  trance  of  twihg 

When  the  first  star  lights  the  even,  hovers  near  \ 
like  some  purple  sunset  shadow  in  a  vallev. 

Girt  with  summer  woods,  bv  waters  as  they  flow, 
Classing  old  heroic  rains  on  their  stillness, 

Hamlet  homes,  and  distant  sommiti  spired  In  snow 

IV. 

Oh.  oould  sweet  fancy  nsfdise  its  vision^ 

Fto.  far  from  dusty  dties  should  we  roam, 
O'er  the  eart}i  in  happy  piljgrimage  together, 

Till  at  len^h,  some  magic  hour,  we  reached  a  home 
In  some  gol^n  land  of  noon  beyond  the  mountains, 

In  some  ancient  isle  of  sweet  perfection  where, 
I  From  twilijriit  temi^es,  highest  thoughted  musio^ 

Filled  W1&  spirit  rpund  the  fragrance  of  the  aur. 
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V. 

Idened  lark  would  set  our  hearts  to  miude, 
ant  communion  with  the  sun, 
e  airy  mountains  o'er  the  ocean, 
[htingale  in  woodland  dusk  hegun. 
dy  in  heaven's  light  our  spirits 
Btden  with  the  glory  of  the  hours ; 
leath  transparent  dark  in  slumher, 
s  masked  in  crimson  folded  flowers. 

VI. 

live— to  tread  the  world  together, 
to  higher  lives  heyond  the  nisrht^ 
ht  in  subtle  spheres  illumed  the  futue, 
'■  charmed  the  present  in  its  flight ; 
ig  pass  the  blossom  of  our  being, 
ies  of  beauty  and  its  dreams, 
throueh  some  inland  tract  of  heaven, 
odward  up  the  glory  of  its  streama. 

LOYB  REYERIB  OP  ORPHSTO. 

I  the  Poet  sinff  of  thee, 
thy  beauty,  form,  and  spirit  divine  f 
moonlight  with  sweet  nunstrelsy, 
;  in  distance,  or  when  o'er  the  sea 
3r  wind,  in  love  with  some  rich  star, 
my  ear,  and  seems  as  though  it  wooed 
be  its  soul's  interpreter ; 
the  silent  morning,  sapphire-hued, 
blue  hills  with  Are,  and  heaven  seems 
I  earth,  and  minjB^ling  with  my  dreams  f— 
fea  are  bright  with  secret  power, 
lashes  black  with  secret  wiles  ; 
h,  star  and  shadow,  who  would  flee 
hy  dark  entrandng  sorcery 
^ould  turn,  and  turning  vanquished  be. 
bh  the  orient  streaming  shower, 
[  splendour  of  her  tranced  smiles. 
)lour  changes  in  the  light, 
fixes  under  love's  deep  gaze : 
of  its  passion,  like  some  slight 
iloudlet,  centred  in  the  sight 
he  warm  misty  autumn  blase. 
\  her  oval  forehead  tressed 
boating  gold  down  to  the  breast^ 
as  the  creamy  cloud  that  lies 
the  moon  in  rersian  skies, 
idmy  as  the  wind  that  blows 
some  full  voluptuous  rose : 
nee  has  ranges  from  the  far 
minstrelsy  of  evening's  star 
»1,  mournful ;  or  the  plaint 
3  lord  o'er  the  forest  faint, 
's  sonorous  golden  tone, 
ig  from  some  rich  violon  : 
.ugh  is  low,  like  some  sweet  well 
ing  through  blossoms  in  a  dell, 
asure's  pulse,  by  some  wild  spell 
iant  lips  made  audible  : 
hisper,  like  a  spright  in  the  dark, 
some  mine  the  sightless  spark, 
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By  one  light  touch  can  jipirit  tame, 
Or  roll  confused  sense  in  flame  : 

Then  of  her  fine  wit  who  can  tell  1 
Number  the  stars,  or  ripples  bright. 
That  kiss  the  shore  in  cnmson  light, 

Or  the  gay  leaps  of  the  gazelle, 

Or  the  dear  rays  that  dazzling  dwell 

Around  some  fretted  pinnacle : 
White  robed  amid  the  golden  air 

In  summer's  noon  she  seeks  repose. 

Dreaming  of  joy  that  floats  and  flows 
From  her,  around  her,  everywhere : 
As  some  rare  swan  in  sunset's  calm 
Sailing  the  lakelets-marge  of  bahn, 
Watching  herself  delighted  goes 
Amid  the  shadow  of  her  snows  : — 
Oh,  happy  starry  hour  to  stand 
Beneath  her  casement  holding  now 

The  small  white  treasure  of  her  hand ; 
While  beams  upon  my  heart  below 
The  spirit  splendours  of  her  brow. 
Where  through  the  auburn  shines  the  snow, 
As  moonlit  waters  smoothly  flow 

Within  their  marge  of  golden  sand, 
To  whisper  through  the  balmy  air 
Unto  the  little  ear  that  there 
Listens  half-hidden  while  my  sighs — 

Charmed  as  the  moon  waves  as  they  roll — 
Pour  from  the  heart  all  ecstasies. 
Imagination,  as  it  flies, 
Feeds  on,  the  while  through  love  deep  skies 

In  mist  and  music  floats  my  soul ; 
As  summer  lightnings  round  a  sky 
Grown  languid,  dusk  shoot  tremblingly ; 
Then  widening  higher,  higher,  higher, 
As  round  some  gcS*s  funereal  p3rre. 
Till  all  the  darkness  dies  in  fire, — 
The  heart's  deep  pulses  drown  the  sights 
With  soul,  soul  mingles  its  delight, 
And  flaming  from  their  supreme  height, 
Ffuu^  and  passion  fill  the  night 

NUPTIAL  SONO. 

I. 
Boll  on,  ye  days,  but  slowlv  roll. 

Fuse,  earth  and  sky,  each  chaim  of  thine, 
Till  all  without  the  happv  soul. 

Seem  rich  with  peace,  love,  breath  divine ; 
Shed  silent  summer  from  the  height, 

Each  liiu;ering  charm  in  calm  refined ; 
From  yonckr  sun  a  finer  li^ht. 

From  yonder  sea  a  balmier  wind. 

n. 
Bich  mountains  shining  o'er  the  mead, 

Bose  sunsets  sinking  less  and  less : 
Wild  forest  walks,  that  winding  lead 

Into  the  heart  of  loneliness, 
Grow  stiller,  fairer,  yet  a  while, 

And  thou,  sweet  dime,  that  reignest  o'er 


The  happy  space,  smile,  deeper  smile, 
'Mid  blushes  strewn  from  shore  to  shore. 
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IIL 

Oh,  happr  time^  ob,  wondrom  tiiae  1 

When  1076  eonrpleted  fillB  the  hovsB, 
And  fancy  flies  with  it.  sublime, 

To  vaster  worlds  ana  richer  bower& 
Okmagic  days  that  crowning  keep 

The  heart  above  the  cast  of  doom ; 
Sweet  mominff  moments  soft  as  sleep, 

Short  twiM^t  hours  of  preciovs  i^oohl 

IV. 

linger  a  little  o'er  that  soul. 

Where  fuU-orbed  fan<7  shines  and  pkys : 
Breatiie  throng  the  heurt  whose  pulies  ral 

To  love's  voluptaoiis  cadences ; 
linger  a  little  o'er  her  brow, 

mue  veined  and  fra^^iant^  full  of  lesti 
And  o'er  the  sacred  spirit  now 

That)  Uessing,  yields  bat  to  be  blest 

THB  DBATH-DAT  OF  BURTDICB. 

The  sad  gray  day  foredoomed  by  Death  rolled  on, 

Silent  and  sad  oeneath  the  sightless  son ; 

The  moon-lights  vaguely  shone,  and  gusts  of  balm, 

Wind-loosened,  from  their  summer  forest  thrall, 

Came  breathing  faint  alon^  the  river's  £ftll. 
And  levels,  chequered  with  light  streaks  of  calm : 
Far  off  the  moveless  mountidn  clouds,  emboned 

With  changeless  light  and  shadow,  faintly  shed 

White  splendours  o'er  the  streamlet's  distant  bed, 
Where  the  fly-following  swallow,  skined  and  craned : 
And  o'er  the  corn-land,  in  a  tender  round 

Of  bluest  air^  the  eager  skylark  simg, 

TUl  all  the  aleot  height  with  music  rang/^ 
Then  dropp'd  in  a  quiver  of  faltering  wings  and  sound : 
Along  the  watery  reaches  smooth  and  gray, 

And  margined  sands,  the  lilv  faint  and  white. 

Bent  waveringly  above  its  shadow  slighti 
In  sunny  musings  all  the  silent  day : 
But  as  noon  waned,  from  out  the  woods,  a  tAnan 

Of  wind  in  melancholy  dirges  weiiti 

Along  the  winding  river  reeds  it  bent; 
And  southward  loomed  the  low  hills,  gray  with  rain. 

Soon  saoik  the  sun  beyond  the  sandy  bar : 
The  crows  winged  woodward  through  tiie  fadinjg  sky ; 
And  naught  was  heard  around  the  ocean  sho^ 
Save  the  sad  singing  of  the  salt  sea  waves. 
O'er  the  dim  sands  and  through  the  headland's  cave^ 
As  twilight's  dusky  spirit  from  its  star. 
Sparkling  through  lengths  of  mist,  moved  braOhleasly, 
Closing  with  drowsy  hand  the  cottage  doors. 
Then  suddenly  when  all  was  dark  and  rest. 

As  from  some  potent  magian's  sov'reign  spells, 
Or  some  awakened  deity's  behest, 
Bhie  summer  lightniuff  crossed  the  sapphke  sea, 
Flaming  above  the  bilk  along  the  lea^ 

Flanung  amid  the  lonely  forest  wdis. 
And  through  the  casement  like  a  mar  me  tomb^ 
Where,  silent  in  the  deepening  aaire  gloom, 

Sad  victim  of  inezorate  destray, 
Pale  as  the  dead  flowers  rouod  her,  fies  Bni^y^iitoe. 
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OTBB  HBR  TOMB. 

The  morn  is  breaking  faint  and  cold 

Along  the  world  with  BuUen  glare  ; 
The  moon,  like  the  face  of  Aquarius  old, 
Looks  through  the  piteous  winter  air  ; 
The  peasant  guides  his  ozened  plough 

Amid  the  shadowed  stretch  of  lawn,  • 

And  his  far  voice  sounds  upward  now 
Under  the  dark  and  solemn  dawn. 
Oft  have  we  watched  the  setting  moon, 
And  often  viewed  the  morning  wak^ 
Nor  thought  the  spirit  of  our  clime, 
Relentless  god,  could  nuurk  the  time 
When,  oh  1  too  oitter  and  too  soon. 
Thy  heart  is  cold,  and  mine  is  breaking. 

The  sea  birds  wheel  throngh  misty  beams, 

The  weaiT  sea  wakes  round  the  shore 
like  one  who  dreamed  eternal  dreams, 

Nor  thought  that  he  would  waken  mor^ ; 
The  lean  woods  shake  in  upper  air, 

And  lapse  in  sorrow  ^y  and  stul. 
And  sounds  amid  the  bickering  glare 
The  roBT  of  wind  beyond  the  mil : —  . 

Thus  sing  I  thee  the  morning's  birth, 
Lost  spiri^  even  as  thou  couldst  hear  me-^ 
Oh,  would  this  day  of  life  were  past, 
Oh,  would  that  I  might  rest  at  last. 
And  leave  all  sense  above  the  earth. 
Save  the  dumb  joy  that  thou  wert  near  me» 

The  clouds  enfold  thy  father's  tower. 

The  red  light  strikes  across  the  plain, 
And  keen  behind  the  aloe  bower 

Seems  burning  the  tall  trunks  in  twain  : 
The  last  star  drops  beyond  the  sea, 

And  day  looks  from  a  scattered  sky. 
And  night  melts  in  eternity, 
And  all  is  gone  that  seems  to  die  : — 
Bear  me,  ye  winds  that  foUow  night, 
Where  the  great  shadow  host  are  turning  ;— 
Oh,  spectral  star  that  sinks  beneath, 
Draw  me  unto  thine  orb  of  death ; 
Quench  in  the  vast  this  spirit's  light. 
Or  bear  me  where  the  lost  are  mourning. 

INVOCATION. 

Dark- winged  Angel,  speed  thy  plume 

From  tl^  moon  upon  the  bulow ; 
Stand  within  the  silent  room. 

'Twizt  the  fading  stars  ana  I^ 

And  breathe  beside  me  as  I  be, 

A  drowia^  ballad  o'er  my  pillow  : 
For  the  gnef  that  springs  with  mom 

Droops  not  when  the  dajrlight  cloeee— 
Fades  not  with  the  shadowing  seas  ;— - 

Ah  !  night  has  its  pale  memories  : 

Eleen  stars  that  rise  in  light  withdrawn, 

And  wateh  my  heart  when  earth  lepoees. 
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In  this  uneasy  lonesome  hour 

The  wind  comes  low  along  the  mountain. 
And  gusting  wastes  the  olive  flower ; 
1  ^    ^Asement  dim  and  bleak, 

alf  summer-purpled  shake, 

ray  shrouds  the  sorrowing  fountain. 

'  hopes  are  blown  away, 

ipened  vex  thy  fancy  ; 

w,  thy  light  is  gray  ;— 

of  dream,  or  soulless  rest, 

I  hand  upon  my  breast, 

e  in  sweet  necromancy. 

meed  of  hallowed  calm 
>livious  moon  descending ; 
cods  of  myrtle  balm, 
their  dark  odorous  bosom, 
nd  dewy  blossom 
Df  ebon  blending : 
*ack  to  those  that  mourn, 
xk  urn  the  gods  have  lent  thee, 
ound  its  opiate  dew, 
e  blooms  of  jet  and  blue, 
le,  ere  the  last  stars  bum, 
ng  buds  of  dark  nepenthe. 

vandering  in  the  glow 

rbs,  and  flash  me  over 

d  calm  meteor  brow, 

hear,  tranced  in  its  light, 

ce  in  the  magic  night, 

ly  soul  in  thine,  dark  lover  : — 

md  the  orb^d  moon 

d  beneath  the  sightless  sea ; 

Is  the  silent  room  ; 

spring,  and  grief  is  gone, 

la  dark  are  mazed  in  one — 

od  life  goes  to  thee. 


OYAOE  OP  ORPHEUS  TO  HADES. 

IS  midnight  momward  wore, 
-skirt,  hazed  in  slumb'rous  mist» 
1  a  cavern  toward  the  shore, 
[ashed  the  sea's  deep  amethyst ; 
he  far  line,  wavy-hoar, 
$  light  petal,  latelv  slipped 
-B  that  waste  in  silent  noon, 
i  waters  rose  and  dipped, 
3rescent  of  the  moon ; . 
i  his  bark,  that  in  the  nighty 
stless,  and  upon  its  stem 
it  lamp,  and  in  its  liffht 
;he  dear  lyre  he  had  borne, 
yrlowworm  seemed  to  bum. 
s  chords  his  soul  had  straved 
&t  heard  them  not  in  death, 
x>pped  fast  as  stirred  and  swayed, 
sened  boat  from  the  sweet  shore ; 
its  gloom  he  gave  once  more, 
lails  to  the  night  breatL 
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Lo !  tbe  dim  land-wind  speeds  him  now, 

And  chafes  the  surge,  and  breathes  upon 
The  white  breadth  of  his  music  brow 

And  cheek,  with  melancholy  wan ; 
And  as  he  rests,  and  on  the  bars 

Of  misty  doud  looks  up,  the  mast 

Seemed  tracing,  as  each  billow  past, 
Strange  viewless  words  amid  the  stars. 
The  faint  pure  moon  upon  the  surge, 

Was  sinking  slowly,  and  a  halo 
Hovered  above  its  low  white  verge. 

Like  some  pale  lily's  dust  of  yellow ; 
While  down  the  banks  of  eastern  {lusk, 

The  ripened  crimson  morning  rolled. 
Like  some  rich  fruit  *mid  breaths  of  musk. 

And  brightening  strips  of  brown  and  gold ; 
And  fresher  shadows  form  and  float 

Their  plumes  along  the  hills  of  com. 
And  music- winds  speed  on  his  boat 

Amid  the  waters  of  the  mom. 
Then  sinks  the  golden  morning  bay. 

Bright  landless  ocean  spaces  round, 
And,  lost  in  wastes  -of  fienr  day. 

Speeds  on  his  pinnace,  bound  on  bound, 
'Till  winds  sink  low.  the  distance  shrouds 

The  circlet  toward  the  Isles  of  Death, 

And  in  the  hush  he  floats  beneath 
The  shadowy  gazings  of  the  clouds. 


YOTAGB. 

Full  many  a  day,  from  dewy  morning  pale, 
Till  veaper  goldened  o'er  a  world  at  rest, 

He  surgea  along  by  piny  shore  and  vale, 
That  seaward  sloped  its  rivuleted  breast ; 

New  realms  at  dawn  and  moonrise  bade  him  hail. 
As  toward  the  sunset  still  his  pinnace  pressed ; 

And  prosperously  blew  the  favouring  gale, 
While  ne  clave  out  his  voyage  to  the  west, 
As  though  some  god  attended  his  behest, 

Evenly  blowing  on  the  oft-turned  saiL 

At  length  the  old  world  narrowed  on  his  way : 
A-right,  the  lonely  splendour  flamed  upon 

The  Celtic  promontories,  bare  and  gray ; 
A-left,  the  desert  realm  of  Afric  shone, 

Measureless,  vacant,  burning  in  the  day ; 

Black  coasts  gleamed  red  with  fires  at  midnight  wan. 
Black  shapes  danced  wild  to  pipe  and  timbrel  gay, 
Incantating  the  moon  from  silvered  bay. 
Or  mounds^  whence  rose  against  the  goldened  ray. 

The  lion  roanng  in  the  sandy  dawn. 

Then  sunk  the  aged  earth  in  wat'ry  night ; 
Its  dying  suns,  its  wild  and  stenle  shores, 
Vanish  in  mist ;  beyond,  the  nreat  low  stars 
Shimmered  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  between  the  bars 

Of  gold-cloud  rusting  into  gloom,  and  eld 
And  silence  reign  arotmd,  as  m  the  breeze 
Cloud- winged,  over  the  dim  primeval  seas, 
SaiUess  and  sad,  still  Hades-ward  he  held 

His  voyage  across  the  trackless  infinite. 
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Now,  as  through  golden  erening  light  he  sailed 

Along  the  endless  oceaa  ware  away, 
A  tempest  winging  frc»n  the  son  arose, 

And  struck  his  sheets  with  fire ;  as  died  the  di^ 
In  cloud  tumultuous,  flamed  with  sudden  glow% 
Heaved  sidelong  o  er  the  angry  wave,  he  lay, 
A  A  f.hrough  the  strained  cordage  sadly  wailed 

syerstorm  :  now  pausing  o'er  the  scalp, 

-white,  of  some  stupendous  watery  Alp, 

buried  deep  beneath  the  wrathful  gale, 

irin^  the  gloom  of  each  abysmal  rale  >— 

I  'nud  the  deyourine  deeps  sailed  he, 

B  blind  night  palled  o'er  the  monstrous  sea. 

Dpplinj;  thunder-clouds  that  heaped  the  sky, 

'geo,  circling  fold  on  fold  aloft,  as  though 

shadow  goG^  calling  each  speotral  power 

»m  mountain  elooms  that  filled  the  tracts  below, 

i)uilt  around  the  earth  a  mighty  tower ; 

3  in  the  vacant  stortoless  space  on  high, 

ices,  as  from  the  wan  and  hollow  moon, 

Lg  o'erhead  all  raylessly  and  slow, 

Doned  down  that  narrow  noon. 

sea  grew  grav  and  silent-^iilent,  savins  wheft  it  moaned, 

silent,  like  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  god  dethroned. 

)  passed  it,  save  the  lonely  Dead  upon  their  i^ay, 

iness,  full  of  strangeness,  sailing  m>m  the  homes  of  day, 

le  green  earth  and  seasons,  fielo^  and  house,  and  firelight  gij, 

[  altar,  sacred  tomb,  above  whose  dust  they  used  to  pray— 

Lmes  of  fugitive  phantoms,  melting  in  the  void-like  QHay,— 

rains  of  child  and  maiden  floating  through  the  sQence  fsnjf- 

Mts  from  horrent  battles,  shadowing  away. 

THB  DBUID  MLB. 

\g  through  the  desolate  darkness  of  this  sea, 
fis  charmed  bark  sped  <»i,  from  d^th  to  height ; 
Llooe  amid  tii'  unfathomed  waste  of  night, 
\o  star  above  or  Mendly  shore  in  sight ; 
leath  th'  abysmal  dark  infinitsr ; 
»und,  earth's  [q)ectral  winds,  ms  oompany. 
length,  when  many  a  traddess  league  had  piwed, 
''ar  off  appeared  a  line  of  leaden  liiht^ 
asing  the  dark,  and  dimly  seen,  a  hill 
lasea  on  the  deeps,  bare  up  against  the  heaven 
ebon  crown,  sombre  and  strange  and  still, 
V^ith  minatonr  l^^hf  nings,  crossed  and  riveut 
Idening  the  foam.    Then,  as  he  nearer  caine^ 
L  douoy  realm  of  forest,  vague  and  drear, 
indomed  o'er  savage  spaces,  lengthened  near, 
1  desolate  inlands  croned  with  diafts  of  flam 
Lnd  shadow,  wtandered  b^  a  restless  air ; 
w  flapping  birds,  all  ravm-heavy,  swam 
lie  marshy  blackness  of  the  shoreward  gromd, 
bh  smothered  scream,  or  perdied  in  suUen  eahn 
hi  branch  or  threat'ning  cliff ;  and  moving  m^ja^t^ 
ng  the  sldrts  of  the  gr^  woods,  he  hears 
3i^ly  phantoms  muttering  broken  chann^ 
Lnd  voices  like  the  wcAm  of  roaring  fire, 
[nidnight  glooms ;  at  times  the  jarring  sound 
thunder  moving  o'er  the  mimnttftimf  round — 
^eroe  meteor  brows  and  iron-tongued  alanns, 
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The  clash  of  cymhak  m  the  bloody  light 
Of  a  low  moon,  settmg  in  desolate  nighty 
And  broken  gusts  of  tempest,  fitfully 
Mixed  -with  the  moan  of  the  foam-coyered  sea ; 
And  as  his  bark  ialong  the  blackening  floods 

Fled  toward  the  curtain  of  the  an^  skies, 

He  hears  the  Toice  of  doomed  yictims  rise, 
In  lapsing  wails,  unto  thdr  savage  gods ; — 
And  nom  the  sombre  centre  of  the  woodsy 

^nie  cruel  aoroerous  glare  of  sacrifice. 


AN  ISLE  OF  TO&HEMT. 

A  vast  of  gloom,  above  below, 

A  sea  in  roaring  darkness  tossed. 
And  past  the  lurid  billows  flow 

Fierce  ledges  of  a  fier^  coast 
Dim  widlings  heard  amid  the  glow. 

Wild  threat'ninfls  of  the  torture  nost ; 
And  helpless  hands  are  raised  on  high, 

As  conscience  casts  a  soul's  eclipse. 

And  prayers  that  wither  on  the  lips ; 
And  curses  on  the  starless  sky. 
Such  sights  he  saw,  such  accents  feU 

Upon  his  ears,  as  o'er  and  o'er. 
In  lapsing  walls  the  winds  of  Hell, 

CtSne  toward  his  bark  from  that  black  shore. 
Away,  and  onward  yet  away, 

Deep,  deeper  with  skies  of  gloom ; 
All  helpless  as  a  leaf  he  lay, 

Oaoght  in  the  current  clasps  of  doom. 


LBTfiB. 

Thus  sped  his  bark  along  the  ebon  deeps. 
Shattering  the  surge ;  the  fiery  shores  behind 
Sunk  into  blackness,  and  a  balmier  wind 

Came  brenthing  from  the  firmamental  steeps. 

S<»rce  had  the  midnicht  waned,  when  o'er  the  sea 
A  dianse  arose,  and  past  the  clouds  withdrawn 
In  levefspaees  eastward,  blue  and  wan. 
Great  meteors  charioted  along  the  dawn, 

In  globes  of  storm,  and  vanisheMl  silently. 

Then  o'er  the  dim-seen  waters  rose  an  isle, 
Looming  as  if  in  moonlight  far  away. 

Its  sweet  woods  crowned  with  many  a  crystal  hill 
In  glunmering  st^ps  above  a  quiet  bay, 

Spacing  beneath  with  man^  rippled  smile ; 

Ajid  closing  nearer  to  its  silent  shore. 
He  moored  his  bark  and  waited  for  the  day 
That  came  not ;  for  tLoroBa  that  dime  of  graj 

A  mellow  evening  rested  evermore. 
Awhile,  amid  its  rivered  interspace. 

He  floated  in  a  dreamful  caun,  and  mused 
Upon  his  sorrow,  far  from  human  race ; 

And  felt  his  spirit  slowly  interfused 
As  with  the  stimiess  of  the  dime,  till  rest 
Fell  on  Ijm  heart,  Bke  breathings  from  the  wast 
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Here  many  a  Lethe  stream  tires  ont  the  past' 

In  labyrinthian  windings.    Through  the  hills 
That  sentinel  the  vague  surrounding  vast, 
The  old  world  dimly  now  disseverins  seems 
To  falter  on  the  sight ;  its  sun  and  moon 
Sink  down  the  steeps,  and  round  a  drowsy  tune, 
That  seems  a  part  of  th'  air,  dif^isive  mis 
The  sky,  from  the  pale  river  fraught  with  dreams 
Up  to  the  phantom  clouds.    Here  slow  distress. 

And  sorrow's  yearning,  and  the  pangs  of  yrnkk 
Fade  in  the  soul,  that  slowly  comes  to  bless 
This  lonely  land  of  sweet  forgetfulness, 
Where  hope  sighs  not,  and  memory  grows  blind ; 

Where  the  slow  stream  upon  its  glimmering  path 
Outflows  the  pulses  of  the  languid  wind. 

THE  MUSIC  CLIMS. 
I. 

As  the  music  clime  he  entered — 

From  the  low  and  lapsing  moon. 
In  whose  golden  bosom  centered 
Its  rich  soul,  like  light  in  noon, 
Rolled  a  vast  enchanted  sounding  over  stream  and  forest  strewn. 

II. 
Down  the  amber  river  flowing 
With  an  airy  wave-like  pace. 
Round  each  summer  gum  tree  mowing, 
Eddving  down  from  bough  to  base, 
Settling,  dying  languidly  upon  the  smooth  lake's  gleamy  face. 

IIL 

Now  it  seemed  to  range  the  mountain. 

Swooning  with  a  hollow  sound ; 
Now  anear  the  woodland  fountain. 

Surging  with  the  spray  around. — 
Rolling  down  the  vale  like  vapours  foldmg  o'er  tne  level  ground. 

IV. 

To  the  grotto's  heart  it  hurries, 

Through  the  dear  scintiUant  spar. 
And  its  soul  a  moment  buries, 

'Mid  the  wells  that  inward  are ; 
Then  in  one  space-sweeping  globe  rolls  lessening  toward  the  sunset  star. 

v. 
Yet,  when  seeming  lost  for  ever 
In  the  depths  of  crimson  day^ 
Bounding  back  o'er  wood  and  nver, 
And  a  moment  past  away. 
Lapsing  in  voluptuous  stillness  in  a  vale  remote  and  gray. 

APPROACH  TO  THIE  ELYSlAlf  ISLE. 

It  ceased,  the  scattered  tears  lay  on  his  cheek 

like  stars  amid  the  even's  rosy  clime. 
While  coursed  his  bark  by  island^  cove,  and  creek. 

And  stream  marge  feathered  with  the  flowery  lime, 
'Mid  lights  that  flowed  through  many  an  emerald  Inreak 
Of  foliage  ploomed  in  richest  summer  prime  : 
While  like  an  evening  flower,  faint  and  pale, 
About  the  mast  hovered  the  little  sail, 
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Amid  the  siallness,  making  languid  way 
Along  the  yellow  rivuleted  vale, 

In  the  low  light  of  day  ; 
Over  the  sleepy  npples  by  the  prow, 
Danced  the  quick  image  of  the  level  star 
That  laughed  in  the  pure  air,  and  lit  afar, 
And  seemed  to  lure  him  onward  now, 
Nearer  yet,  nearer  still — 
Step  by  step,  and  wave  by  wave — 
Toward  the  far  smning  crystal  height  that  dava 
The  sky  in  many  a  pyramidecT hilL 
The  lilies  in  the  amber  glow 

Lay  swoonine  in  the  stilly  floods, 
And  twilight  tendrils  o'er  their  flow. 

Swayed  in  the  sweet  wind's  sightless  moods. 
And  odours  came  from  boughs  drooped  low 

By  wells  within  the  myrtle  woods. 
As  starward  sped  the  river's  path, 
'Mid  shrubs  that  drooping  from  each  bank. 
With  dipi>ing  buds  andfoliage  dank, 

Rest  in  the  stilly  bath  ; 
While  trees  of  rarest  golden  rind 
Dip  through  the  crimson  weeds  that  float 
Around  the  course  of  that  slow  boat 
And  drown  in  drowsy  eddyings  behind. 

Within  its  clime  three  golden  moons 
Float  over  woodland,  vale,  and  river. 

Shedding  their  spacious  light  alway ; 
And  flowers  fill  up  those  phantom  noons 
With  mists  of  faint  fine  perfume  ever — 

Up  to  the  roof  of  waneless.  even 

Over  the  sea  that  spreads  like  heaven  , 

Floors  of  crystal  glimmeringly. 
Within  its  deeps  of  pallid  air. 

Keen  summits  ledged  with  rosy  spar, 
Gleam  in  long  reefs  of  colour  rare. 

Beneath  a  crescent  summer  star ; 
Dim  lilied  streams  flow  toward  the  bay, 

Amid  their  banks  of  auburn  sand. 
And  golden  woods  stretch  wide  away 

With  domes  of  purple  cloud  beyond  : 
The  stream  is  moved  with  eddies  dim. 

And,  dream-like  :  faint  the  branches  shed 

Thin  o'er  blown  blossoms,  summer  red. 

Beside  it,  while  a  mystic  sound 

Of  musing  music  on  the  ground 

Breathes  Uke  the  twilight  requiem 

.Of  spirits  o'er  the  beauteous  dead. 

Then  'twas  as  'mid  its  goried  clime. 

His  soul  dilated  with  old  fire, 

And  memory  came  back,  and  time. 

And  love  and  sorrow  through  his  breast, 
He  seized  awhile  his  idle  lyre. 

And  prayed  unto  the  Isle  for  rest 

PRATBB  BONO. 

I  see  thy  groves  of  spreading  palm 

Bend  o'er  the  rivuleted  lea, 
I  feel  thy  breath  of  quiet  balm 

Float  from  thy  inmost  vale  to  me ; 
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I  hail  tbecL  Isle  of  holy  calm, 

That  lightest  like  a  moon,  the  sea, 
And  breathe  from  my  still  soul,  a  psalm 

Unto  thy  clime,  of  memory. 
Old  vdoes,  like  the  murmurings 

Of  lonely  seas  that  nightwani  roU ; 
Sweet  thoughts  that  rise  on  eyenin^  wings^ 

like  stars  around  the  clearing  pole, 
And  sacred  dreams,  like  answermgs 

Of  pnreet  prayer,  come  to  my  so^iL 
Oh,  holy  Isle, 
Amid  the  yacant  chambers  of  my  mind, 

Let  thy  sweet  spirit-guest 
Come  wanderinj^  like  a  summer  wind. 

In  timid  twilight  paoes  from  the  west, 
And  rain  upon  mine  eyes  grown  blind 
Witii  gadng  on  hope's  star  that  rose  and  pined, 

A  measure  of  thy  rest 
With  thy  still  amber  air  drink  up  my  tear : 

Though  for  a  passing  moment,  bright  and  brie^ 
Mingle  thy  wave  with  my  sad  life-blood  here, 
And  drain  my  heart  of  sorrow,  pouring  near 
Thy  slumberous  relief : 

Come,  Ba<»^  Spirit  of  the  Isle, 

Come  with  thy  quiet  phantom  smile. 
And  with  thy  light  oblivious  fingers,  moonlight  fair. 

Holding  the  opiate  leaf, 
Ease  my  sick  brain  of  fancies  and  of  grief. 

Smoothe  my  heart  dear  of  memories  that  ha»  given 

Their  odours  to  my  life  ; 
Leave  my  soul  blank  as  when  it  fell  from  heaven 
Into  the  mortal  strife ; 
Blank  of  all  thoughts  save  one  my  spirit  rolls 
In  its  immortal  spring 
Love  centred,  jnreoious,  changeless,  thou^  Time's  King 
Yielded  in  heu  ^on  mighty  skies  of  souk 
To  its  ambitioning. 
And  through  the  stmness  let  me  float  along 

With  <me  sole  thought, 
Without  whose  influence,  glory,  life,  and  song. 

And  heaven  are  naufl^t ; 
Whose  image  I  would  follow,  though  the  isles 

Of  space  were  multii^ed. 
Feeding  my  inmost  fancies  with  thy  smiles, — 

Euiydioa  dear  bride ; 
Still  snail  I  seek  for  thy  sweet  sinrit  fiice 

Through  the  death-shadowed  host, 
Arm^  with  eternity,  still  wander  spiace, 
After  the  soul  Fve  lost 


nnrocATioii  to  dbaib. 

Come,  bea\]ieou8  Death,  come  ebon  fonn  who  standest 

Where  the  great  past  and  friture  join  their  portals, 
And  with  thine  ui)raised  shadow  arm  commandest 

Gray  earth  to  yield  its  soul  to  the  immortals ; 
'Tis  the  great  glory  land  behind  thee,  makes 

Thy  face  a  gloom  to  all  on  whom  thou  gazest ; 
It  is  the  awe  of  loveliness  that  wakes 

Our  terror  when  this  mortal  pall  thou  raisest ; 
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Thou  hast  a  heart,  a  victor's,  Buch  when  breaking 

The  bondage  chains  in  wmch  our  spirit  grew, 
Thy  breath  rends  up  our  prison  bar  by  bar ; 

And  as  the  dawn  wind  shakes  from  earth  the  dew, 
Fans  not  our  souls  to  opiate  rest,  but  waHng : 

Oh  1  touch  me  into  hfe  with  tny  dark  smfle, 
Shadowed  and  silent  as  a  distant  star.  . 

Men  know  thee  not,  nor  L  sweet  angel,  while 
Thou  knowest  all  I  love ;  all-~all  have  felt 

Thy  kindly  kiss.    Come  shadow  saviour  nigh. 
And  fold  me  in  thy  phantom  arms ;  and  melt 
The  golden  cloud  of  life  around  mv  soul, 
And  £rom  the  earth,  heart-folded  let  us  roll ; 

Oh !  magic  me,  to  bloodless  life,  that  I 

Hay  see  thy  fSaioe,  and  love  thee  while  I  die^ 

OBPHBUS*S  APPBOACH  TO  THE  LAND  OF  DEATH. 

As  thus  across  the  shadowing  seas. 
Dark,  still,  he  neared  the  Land  of  Death, 
Still  fainter  ebbed  his  fading  breath 
Upon  the  dim  and  cloudy  breeze. 
Beyond^  huge-piled  in  daiicness  high. 
Like  midnight  mountains  round  the  sky. 
The  shadowy  walls  and  domed  halls 
Plutonian,  crossed  with  glooms  and  glows 
Immensive  in  the  vast,  arose 
In  unsubstantial  majesty. 
Then,  as  the  air  that  round  him  crept/ 
Breathed  death,  his  spirit  sunk  and  slept 


DEATH. 

Now  oomes  amid  that  sinking  sleep, 

A  dream,  a  q)ace  before  he  dies, 

And  rises,  as  vague  phantoms  rise. 
Upon  his  spirit  from  the  deep ; 
A  yearning  vague  for  some  one  niffh, 

A  torture  sense,  as  past  him  r<Mi, 

Deep<>rbed  faces,  that  his  soul 
Is  working  its  own  agon  v — 
A  blinded  wish  for  one  beloved ; 

And  yet  one  dizzying  moment  all, 

In  hubbub  dashes  down  the  fall 
Of  some  black  river  chasm,  and  moved 
In  blind  career  beneath  the  ground. 

Is  cau^t  in  dazzling  floo<&  that  run. 

And  swallowed  in  some  fiery  sun. 
That  rolls  and  flames  in  storm  around ; 
Then,  as  he  nears  the  brink  of  fate. 

Swoons  past  a  searching  wizard  strain, 

A  music  new  with  unknown  pain, 
A  restless  sense  of  something  great ; 
And  last,  by  spectral  splendours  pressed, 

And  beckomngs  through  the  w(mdrou8  dime, 

A  weariness  of  self  and  time, — 
A  strangeness  and  a  wish  for  rest 
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WHITWORTH,  ABMSTBONO,  AND  RIVAL  OUKB. 


At  the  last  Exhibition,  enclosed  in  a 
select  paling,  was  a  series  of  the  fa- 
mous guns  of  the  two  cannoniers — 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth.  Exqui- 
site toys  they  seemed,  rather  than 
fatal  instruments — so  aelicate,  so  ex- 
quisitely worked,  so  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, so  gently  bulbous,  so  rich  and 
luscious^  brown.  No  wonder  that  the 
French  artilleryman  exclaimed,  in  a 
sort  of  professional  rapture,  that  there 
was  here  **  un  luxe  et  une  puissance 
d'outillage  menreilleux.*'  They  had, 
indeed,  all  the  perfection  and  nicety 
of  surgical  instruments,  and  wore 
made  with  the  marvellous  accuracy 
of  an  astronomical  Quadrant  Nor 
was  this  surprising,  when  the  skilful 
Whitworth  nad  actually  amon^  his 
tools  a  little  machine  that  could  indi- 
cate an  fldteration  of  a  millionth 
pari  of  an  inch ;  and  was  training  his 
workmen,  in  their  cannon  practice,  to 
deal  easily  with  such  quantities  as 
the  twenfy  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  These  are,  indeed,  the  deli- 
cacies of  war,  and  such  charming 
plavtiiings  are  ahnost  the  jewellery 
and  trinkets  of  the  profession.  Yet 
the  whole— instruments,  workman- 
ship, science,  skill,  startling  ranges, 
eveiything — may  oe  said  to  have  come 
into  being  since  the  Crimean  war. 
Before  that  date,  scientific  gentlemen 
conducting  experiments  with  the 
"Bess"  of  the  soldier,  on  a  windy 
day  had  to  aim,  say  four  hundred 
yards,  to  the  right  or  left  It  may  be  . 
said  that  there  is  about  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  weapon — cannon 
or  musket — of  ten  years  back,  and  the 
guns  turned  out  of  the  Whitworth 
and  Elswick  foundries,  as  between 
the  same  weapon  and  the  old  arque- 
bus of  some  hundred  years  back. 

It  is  said  that  the  amendment  is 
owin^  to  the  substitution  of  civilians 
for  military  in  the  supervision  of  the 
manufacture — a  most  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. Could  the  principles  be 
extended  to  other  branches— say  to 
courts  martial,  which  are  prettv  much 
in  the  state  they  were,  when  the  per- 
sons tried  were  firing  arouebuses,  it 
might  have  the  same  excellent  results. 

The  secret  of  these  improvements 
consists  really  in  giving  its  full  de- 


velopment to  the  enormous  force  that 
lies  dormant  in  a  charge  of  gun- 
powder, and  making  the  aim  as  cer- 
tain as  that  of  a  light  fowling-piece. 
The  first  object  was  secured  by  fresh 
strength  of  the  cannon,  and  by  a  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  barrel  and  uie 
missile  (for  ball  it  can  be  no  longer 
called) ;  and  the  second  by  riflinj^ 
The  additional  strength  was  the  mam 
problem ;  for  the  perfection  of  a  gun 
was  not  merely  to  bear  almost  any 
charge  without  bursting,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  bear  it  without  oursting— for 
thev  are  treacherous  creatures,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  are  subject 
to  a  steady  decay  and  weakness.  The 
vulgar  idea  of  mere  thickness  of  iron 
has  now  been  dispelled;  and  veiy 
happily,  this  is  not  the  condition  of 
strength,  for  the  additional  weight 
and  bulk  would  more  than  counter- 
balance the  advantage.  Professors 
Barlow  and  Treadwell — one  from  Uie 
English  Cambridge,  the  other  ftom 
the  American  Harvard— have  proved 
mathematically,  that  in  cast  iron,  after 
a  certain  thicknes^  no  more  strength 
is  secured  by  additional  thickness.  In 
other  words,  the  outer  layers  become 
superfluous,  from,  perhaps,  the  force 
of  the  shock  not  reachmg  to  them. 
Of  what  material,  then,  should  a  good 
gun  be  made  ? 

The  easiest  and  simplest  plan — the 
oldest,  too,  and  the  cheapest— was  to 
get  a  sand  mould,  with  a  core,  and 
pour  in  melted  iron.  Here  was  a  cast 
gun.  The  popular  idea  is  that  all  iron 
IS  pretty  much  the  same ;  but  cast  iron 
eiyoys  a  very  indiflFerent  reputation 
for  steadiness.  When  poured  into  the 
mould  the  outer  surface  is  found  to 
cool  before  the  inner  ;  it  is  contracted, 
and  the  inner  surface  cools  later. 
The  whole  is  wrenched,  as  it  were,  by  • 
this  unequal  process ;  and  the  sur- 
face has  often  been  found  quite  porous 
— full  of  little  cracks  and  flaws — ^and 
the  intermediate  region  quite  soft  to 
the  touch.  It  is  obvious  such  offer^ 
but  an  indiflerent  security  a^nst 
bursting.  The  next  idea  would  be 
that  of  forged  iron — iron  poimded  and 
beaten  into  a  firm,  close  texture,  by 
the  agenc]^  of  hammers,  as  is  done 
with  a  ship's  anchor.    This  process 
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yes,  it  will  be  seen,  an  artificial 
ensity,  and  compactness,  and  must 
necessarily  remove  all  pores  and  flaws. 
Still  it  was  impossible,  even  by  this 
method,  to  secure  a  proper  texture  in 
the  metal  There  was  no  guarantee 
sjo^ainst  a  solitary  flaw  escaping  no* 
tice  :  and  a  solitary  flaw  internally 
would  do  all  the  mischief ;  for  it  is 
found  that  the  powder  eases  act  on 
such,  even  the  slightest,  uke  a  wedge 
in  a  cleft,  and  every  new  discharge 
widens  it  steadily.  Most  rules  have 
exceptions,  and  the  gigantic  exception 
in  this  instance  is  the  monstrous 
Horsefall  gun,  which  by  reason  of  its 
enormous  size  is  supposed  to  have  en- 
dured, in  spite  of  a  crack  fourteen 
inches  long.  But  this  was  only  a 
scratch  upon  the  skin  of  a  giant 

There  are  further  dangers,  too,  in 
iron  gODBy  which  have  been  cast  or 
pounded  into  shape.  There  is  the 
certain  dan^  or  what  is  called 
a  ^  set"  which  results  from  the  con- 
flict of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  gun.  The  inner  surface  has 
to  bear  a  mater  strain,  while  the 
outer,  as  the  shock  travels  to  it 
through  a  dense  medium,  suffers 
comparatively  little.  Very  often, 
then,  -the  inner  surface  is  8traine4 
beyond  even  its  power  of  elasticity, 
and  does  not  return  to  its  original 
state ;  whereas  the  outer,  which  has 
received  merely  the  proper  shock, 
and  is  returning  to  its  normal  state, 
is  checked  by  the  sudden-  interior 
enlargement  The  result  is  a  **  set," 
or  general  dislocation,  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  the  metal  is  shaken  and  dis- 
organized, and  the  gun  is  sure  to 
burst  on  the  first  opportunity.  Re- 
flecting on  this  state  of  things  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  thorougblv 
practical  projects  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  occurred  to  Captain  Pal- 
liser.  Turning  over  this  theory  of 
setting,  and  thinking,  too,  of  the 
enormous  number  of  stray  cast  iron 
guns  which  ai*e  in  store,  and  lying 
scattered  about  the  kingdom  like 
stones  in  a  field,  and  peniaps,  too, 
thinking  of  certain  ratepayers  whose . 
moneys  are  lavished  a  little  profusely 
in  the  purchase  of  these  articles,  it 
occurrea  to  him  that  this  tremendous 
accumulation  of  waste  material  might 
be  turned  to  some  profit  A  gun  has 
its  youth,  its  mannood,  and  its  old 
age.  It  is  only  allowed  to  live  through 
a  certain  number  of  discharges,  for  it 
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is  then  known  to  become  dangerous 
to  its  friends,  and  is  forthwith  cast 
out,  as  some  Indian  tribes  do  their 
old  men.  The  accumulation  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  tremendous  ratio.  Captain 
PalJiser,  therefore,  without  wishing 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  new  inven- 
tions, takes  thought  only  for  those 
ancient  veterans.  He  waits  untU  the 
time  of  old  age  sets  in,  when  either 
the  *'set"  or  the  flaw  has  declared 
itself.  He  then  asks  that  the  con- 
denmed  gun  may  be  handed  over 
to  him. 

He  knows  that  the  strain  on  the 
outer  laminffi  is  very  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  that  on  the  inner,  and 
that  therefore  the  outer  surface  of 
the  gun  and  the  metal  underneath 
for  a  good  way  down  is  still  sound 
But  thedislocatedinner surface  he  cuts 
out  altogether,  flaws,  "sets,"'and  all — 
and  fits  m  a  tube  or  series  of  tubes  of 
wrought  iron.  By  this  process  and 
by  the  fact  of  the  outer  tubes  of  the 
series  being  '* shrunk*'  on  the  inner, 
the  shock  is  made  to  travel  through 
the  whole  mass  with  something  like 
uniformity. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  being  thus 
unsuitable — the  former  from  its  de- 
fects, the  latter  from  the  difliculty  of 
using  it  in  large  masses,— a  new 
shape  of  the  material,  known  as  "  ho- 
mogeneous/' was  thought  of,  for  which 
Krupp,  of  Berlin,  an  eminent  founder, 
has  attained  a  prodigious  reputation. 
It  consists  of  smaQ  ingots  of  the 
finest  iron,  picked  as  it  were ;  these 
are  melted  into  iugots  which  again 
are  forged  into  masses.  The  strength 
and  tenacity  of  this  sort  of  artificial 
iron  is  amazing,  and  recommended 
it  to  Mr.  Whitworth  for  his  guns. 
So  imyielding  is  it,  that  he  has  actu- 
ally pluRged  the  barrel  of  a  "homo- 
geneous'' musket,  and  discharged 
it  many  times  without  burstmg 
it.  This  valuajble  material,  though 
the  best  hitherto  discovered,  is  yet 
far  from  perfect ;  and  it  is  owned  by 
the  great  gun  engineers  that  in  large 
masses  it  is  more  or  less  uncer- 
tain and  requires  to  be  assisted  by 
some  artificial  stays  in  the  shape  of 
rings  or  coils  or  tubes,  which  brings 
us  to  the  two  great  rival  guns  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Whitworth  and  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  whose  merits  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent  has  set  out  in  a 
clear,simple,thoughscarcelyimpartial 
"  story,"  from  which  has  been  dean- 
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ed  some  of  the  fiftcts  in  this  paper. 
Sir  William  Armstronj^  deals  with 
yet  another  shape  of  iron.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  welding  together  what 
might  be  called  "  string  of  iron»  pro- 
dooed  a  singular  tenacity,  and  havinff 
in  his  mind  the  old  "  twisted  barrel" 
of  the  common  mosket,  conceived  this 
pattern  of  a  gun  known  now  as  the 
'*  Armstrong  " — a  tube  of  steel  which 
is  not  so  much  for  strength  as  for  a 
lining,  which  is  wrapped  round  with 
a  number  of  "  welded  coils."  No 
better  idea  could  be  given  of  a  welded 
ooU  than  a  flattened  corkscrew — that 
is,  the  coils  of  which  are  flattened  so 
closely  as  to  transform  it  into  a  tube. 
A  number  of  these  are  ioined  end  to 
end,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
gun  required.  It  will  be  seen  that 
by  this  means  the  bursting  strain  is 
made  to  bear  against  the  spirah  of 
the  corkscrew,  as  it  were,  and  it  has 
to  struggle  against  a  number  of  pa- 
rallel bars ;  whereas  in  the  common 
cast-iron  sun  there  is  nothing  but  a 
surface  which  is  the  same  in  every 
direction,  either  in  the  length  of  the 
gun  or  in  its  breadth. 

The  exquisite  perfection  to  which 
Mr.  Whitworth  had  brought  his  tools 
tJid  machinery,  served  mm  in  good 
stead  for  his  principle.  The  interior 
bore  is  of  equal  width  from  end 
to  end,  but  the  outer  surface  tapers 
a  little  towards  the  muzzle,  in  the 
degree  of  about  an  inch  in  every 
hundred  inches.  The  surface  is  then 
brought  to  amathematicalsmoothness, 
andoveritisdrawnasortof  short  stock- 
ing, taperinff  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
spree,  which,  by  hvdraiilic  pressure,  is 
forced  on  up  to  the  breech.  This  is 
considered  preferable  to  putting  it  on 
hot,  and  then  "shrinking"  it  on ;  and 
the  surfaces  oorres^nd  so  accurately 
that  the  cohesion  is  perfect  These 
metal  stockings  are  in  short  lengths, 
and  joined  on  end  to  end.  Over  them 
again  is  drawn  a  second  series,  and 
over  that  again,  at  the  breech,  a  third. 
The  whole  has  then  a  tight  compact 
mass,  without  any  violent  contraction 
or  wrench  of  the  metal  from  sudden 
cooling. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Arm- 
strong gun  that,  as  an  invention,  all 
its  notable  features  should  be  con- 
tested by  many  claimants.  The 
'* welded  coil'*  has  been  claimed  botii 
by  the  American  Treadwell  and  the 
Irish  Captain   Blakely.     What  the 


Blakely  gon  is  shall  now  be  sbowD. 
These  engines  have  received  luf^ 
patronage  in  foreign  ooontries,  bat  m 
truth  there  is  little  to  distinguiflh  their 
principle  from  that  of  TreadwelL 

It  was  constnicted  of  an  inna  tube 
of  cast  iron  or  steel,  endosedin  a  case 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  heated  or 
shrunk  upon  the  inner  cylind^.  The 
diameter  of  the  outer  cyhnder  is  made 
smaller  than  the  inner,  so  as  to  com- 
press it  very  tightly,  aad  thus  all 
Sortions  take  their  share  of  the  shodc. 
trange  to  say,  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittee of  1861,  with  an  inooncdfabla 
blindness,  reported  that  the  Blakely 
and  Armstrcmg  guns  were  the  same 
in  principle.  But  Captain  Blakelv 
does  not  admit  the  similarity,  whiea 
is  more  obvious  between  his  and 
Treadwell's  patent  But  the  troth  is, 
this  principle  of  "  hooping'  guns  to 
give  an  artificial  streo^^  is  round  to 
be  an  old  plan,  and  is  too  simple  a 
method  of  mechanical  appliance  (sug- 
gested eveiT  day  by  the  oommoa 
barrel  or  tub;  not  to  have  beenthooght 
of  long  ago.  It  is  said  to  have  beea 
submitted  to  the  French  govern- 
ment so  fEur  back  as  1833,  Hid  the 
Belgians  made  some  experiments 
shortly  after  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Frederick.  Mr.  Mallet,  with 
the  same  principle  before  him,  brought 
out  his  50-ton  monster  mortar ;  and 
Mr.  Longridge  constructed  arms  about 
the  same  time  on  the  same  principle, 
using  wire  ropes  instead  of  hoopa 
But  the  principle  is  faultjr:  the  shock 
is  found,  as  might  be  imagined,  to 
"  start"  the  hoops.  The  strengthffli- 
iujg  power  is  not  almost  homog^eoos 
with  the  mass  it  strengUiens,  as  in  the 
Whitworth  cannon.  Thus  much  for 
the  material  of  the  gun— in  its^  a 
doubtful  matter  to  decide  on,  but  in 
whichlsome  glimmering  of  light  b^s 
to  guide  us.  Twenty  years  ago,  whea 
we  had  got  thus  far,  the  gun  was 
virtually  complete,  a  hote  or  touch- 
hole  bemg  all  that  was  needed  ;  but 
now  on  this  bore  and  the  appliances 
depends  the  whole  power  of  the  gasL 
The  mere  brutOHBtrength  of  the  can- 
non is  but  a  negative  virtue— a  mere 
haoBy  as  it  were.  A  hundred  pdnts 
arise:— should  the  barrel  bebioador 
narrow,  sh<^  or  long^  the  same  width 
all  along,  or  smaller  at  one  end  thaa 
the  other ;  should  it  be  smooth  or 
rifled,  and  if  rifled,  how  shiOidd  it 
be  rifled?   The  Whitworth j grm  ia 
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an  open  tube  of  equal  width  from 
end  to  end.  The  Annstrong  tapers 
slightly  to  the  muzzle  for  an  object 
that  will  be  seen  later.  The  rifled 
Armstrong  nmgt  be  loaded  at  the 
breech,  for  this  reason ;  the  Whit- 
worth  may. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  remarks,  that 
this  fancy  of  breech-loadine  has 
always  exercised  something  like  a 
fEMdnation  on  inventors ;  tnere  is  a 
cloud  of  ingenious  patents  dealing 
with  it;  and  yet,  the  advantage 
gained — except  with  the  object  of 
compressing  the  shot,  as  in  the  Arm- 
strong gun— is  verv  slight,  not  enough 
to  o(mipensatefor  the  delica(7  and  con- 
sequent derangement  of  the  mechan- 
ism necessary.  In  the  Armstrong 
gun  the  shot  or  bolt  is  put  in  at  the 
open  breech,  a  "  vent-piece"  \&  then 
dropped  down,  like  the  slide  of  a 
photographic  camera,  and  a  turn  of  a 
boUow  screw,  through  which  the  ball 
had  passed,  fixes  the  slide  tightly  in 
its  iwace.  But  there  are  grave  ob- 
jections to  this  system— the  most 
conmion  of  all,  that  of  the  vent-piece 
being  liable  to  be  blown  out.  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  imperfect  contact 
of  the  breech  screw  and  the  vent- 
pieee ;  and  safety  will  be  secured  if 
the  artillerymen  are  careful  to  see 
that  the  allowance  should  be  exactly 
'*  TTJ^y^hs"  of  an  inch  !  If  the  allow- 
aooe  IS  less  or  more,  the  soldiers,  in 
the  heat  of  rapid  finne,  become  in- 
accurate in  their  calcmation  of  the 
respective  lOOOths.  There  is  sure  to 
be  an  accident;  and  as  the  vent- 
piece  is  kept  firm  by  a  hollow  screw 
only,  the  pressure  Sa  merely  caused 
by  the  edge  of  a  ring  and  is  unequal 

The  superior  simplicilnr  of  the 
Whitworth  plans  conmienas  itself  at 
once.  Mr.  Whitworth  does  not  fancy 
the  breech-loading  sjrstem  at  all; 
but  there  is  a  craze  for  it ;  and  he 
ffratifies  it  with  certainhr  the  simplest 
form.  The  breech  of  his  cannon 
swings  back  on  a  hinge,  like  the  top 
of  a  heavy  glass  ink-bottle.  The 
shot  is  put  in,  the  cap  shut  back,  and, 
with  a  turn  or  two,  screws  on  tightly. 
There  are  no  delicate  pieces  and  fine 
adjustments,  and  but  two  pieces. 
Above  all,  the  gun  can  be  used  as  a 
muzzle  loader.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tonchlKde  of  the  rival  gun,  bdng  in 
the  movable  vent-piece,  can  be  re- 
newed as  often  aa  necessaiy;  forit 


is  well  known  that  this  is  the  most 
perishable  feature  in  any  gun. 

The  feats  of  the  Fren3i  "canons 
ray^"  at  Solferino  and  Magenta 
were  what  first  attracted  the  public 
attention  to  the  developing  of  a  se- 
cret power  in  guns  hitWto  not  uti- 
lized ;  and  yet  the  idea  was  not  new  j 
it  can  1)0  traced  back  a  hundred  yean 
at  least.  The  first  English  attempt 
in  this  direction  was  the  Sebastojiol 
Lancaster  gun.  with  an  oval  or  ellip- 
tical bore,  with  a  sli^t  twist,  some.* 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  turn  in  a 
hollow  screw.  But  the  gun  has 
been  unsuccessful,  owing,  it  is  be? 
lieved,  to  the  ball  getting  "jammed" 
in  the  gun. 

But  the  utility  of  rifling  once  con- 
ceded, a  hundred  questions  arose  as  to 
detail.  Should  the  turns  of  the  screw 
be  rapid  and  numerous,  or  the  re^ 
verse  1  The  discussion  fluctuated 
between  as  many  turns  as  are  in  a 
corkscrew  and  a  single  wavv  line—a 
fraction  of  a  single  turn,  ana  so  faint 
as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  With 
numerous  turns,  there  was  an  ob' 
vious  loss  of  power,  and  a  more  vio- 
lent strain  on  the  gim.  The  tendency 
has,  therefore^  been  to  a  turn,  as 
nearlj[  as  possible  in  a  line  with  the 
direction  of  the  projectile.  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  has  carried  out  this  prin- 
ciple so  far,  that  he  does  not,  strict* 
Iv  speaking,  "rifle,"  but  merely 
"grooves"  his  pieces;  and  the  sec- 
tion of  one  of  his  guns  seems  like  the 
outline  of  a  circular  saw.  But  there 
is  a  sacrifice  of  the  spiral  motiooii 
which  imparts  an  accurate  aim  to  the 
shot. 

Mr.  Whitworth  scores,  as  it  were, 
with  a  free  hand  the  interior  of  his 
gun.  Common  rifling  does  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  bore ;  but  the 
Whitworth  plan  converts  the  interior 
of  the  ^un  into  a  sort  of  hollow  screw. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  greater  strain 
and  violence  on  the  gun  where  the 
shot  first  starts  from,  owing  to  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock ;  and  to  ob- 
viate this,  Captain  Palliser  ingeni- 
ously proposes  that  the  ball  should 
have  travelled  some  part  of  its  road 
before  coining  in  contact  with  the 
rifling. 

Having  now  the  material,  the  shapec 
the  bore,  and  the  rifling— in  short,  all 
the  appliances  for  despatching  the 
missiles,  and  despatching  it  truly,  the 
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next  question  is,  what  is  to  be  des- 
patched 1  And  it  is  now  found  that 
the  shape  and  properties  of  this  latter 
are  as  important  for  speed  and  direc- 
tion as  the  points  we  have  been  con- 
siderine  in  tne  gun  itself.  A  Belgian 
Genenu  has  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "whether  with  a  smooth 
or  a  rifled  bore  the  projectile  has  al- 
ways a  more  extended  influence  than 
the  piece  which  throws  it"  And  in 
their  shape  a  perfect  revolution  has 
taken  place.  The  old  spherical  shot 
was  about  the  worst  for  receiving 
force  that  could  be  imagined.  We 
may  be  said  to  have  finished  with 
them.  The  word  "  ball"  disappears ; 
for  it  IB  substituted  "  bolt"  A  short 
cylinder,  of  which  the  little  lengths 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  that  used  to  be 
sold  in  inches  would  be  a  good  mo- 
del^ is  found  to  be  a  true  pattern. 
It  IS  twisted  like  the  cable,  and,  as 
it  were,  screws  out  of  the  gun.  For 
the  remarkable  principle  has  been 
discovered,  that  an  **  elongated  shot" 
allows  of  the  weight  being  increased, 
without  experiencing  additional  re- 
sistance from  the  air.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  sphe- 
rical ball,  without  increasing  the  bore 
of  the  gun.  The  Armstrong  projec- 
tile being  coated  with  a  soft  metal, 
is  forced,  as  it  were,  to  "  rifle"  itself ; 
for  on  the  explosion  taking  place,  it  is 
driven,  as  it  were,  througn  a  mould, 
and  is  obliged  to  take  a  shape  cor- 
responding to  the  interior  of  the  gun. 
The  Whitworth  missile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  hard  metal,  and  projec- 
tions on  its  surface  have  to  travel 
through  corresponding  indentures  in 
the  lining  of  the  gun  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  does  appear  to  be 
an  imperfection,  from  a  liability  to 
jam^  if  all  does  not  run  pefectly 
smootL 

It  is  surprising  what  slight  modi- 
fications in  shape,  even  after  this  new 
model  had  been  adopted,  were  found 
to  add  to  its  speed  and  efficiency.  Mr. 
Whitworth  found  that  by  merely 
sloping  away  the  hinder  portion  of 
his  bolt  something  into  the  shape  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  the  velocity  was  in- 
creased. But  more  marvellous  still 
was  the  surprising  result  obtained  by 
merely^^^in^  the  head  of  the  shot 
This  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
action  of  the  common  "punch"  fami- 
liar to  every  wkiteemith.    It  was 


found  that  with  a  spherical  head  the 
bolt  had  to  overcome  a  laUral  re- 
sistance ;  with  a  flat  head,  the  ed^ 
"punched"  in  a  hole  the  same  size 
as  itself.  The  real  problem  of  oar 
day  in  all  discoveries  of  this  sort  is  not 
the  invention  of  new  forces,  of  whidh 
there  is  a  superabundance,  but  o| 
economizing  what  we  have,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  fair  field. 

For  the  rival  gun  was  found  a  rival 
bolt  or  shell — certainly  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  contrivances  ever 
dreamt  of ;  a  portable  mine,  as  Lord 
Bosse  described  it  This  terrible 
engine  consists  of  a  series  of  metal 
layers  or  discs,  forty-two  in  number, 
laid  on  each  other,  with  a  hollow  cavity 
traversing  them  all.  It  then  made 
use  of,  for  a  core,  as  it  were,  a  thin 
lead  casting  which  keeps  all  these 
pieces  together.  In  this  state,  says 
its  inventor,  it  is  so  compact  that  it 
may  be  fired  through  six  feet  of  hard 
timber  without  injury,  while  its  re- 
sistance to  a  burstmg  force  from  the 
interior  is  so  slight,  that  an  ounce  of 
powder  is  sufficient  to  break  it  in 
pieces.  To  suit  his  shell.  Sir  William 
also  invented  a  "time  fuse,"  which 
by  a  dial  and  hand  can  discharge  it  at 
any  time.  Once  burst — say  on  leav- 
ing the  gun — every  fragment  acquires 
a  velocity  equal  to  the  original  shell ; 
and  one  being  let  offl  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, in  a  closea  cnamber,  the 
pieces  were  collected  and  countea  and 
reached  to  over  two  hundred.  At 
three  thousand  yards  distance  a  hun- 
dred distinct  holes  have*  been  made 
in  targets  by  this  destructive  engine, 
yet  its  principle,  like  every  detail  of 
this  famous  ^n,  is  not  new.  A  Bel- 
^an  has  claimed  the  time  fuse,  and 
m  the  Patent  lists  of  1854.  one  Hol- 
land is  registered  for  a  shell  quite  the 
same  in  principle. 

The  Whitworth  shell  is  in  shuM 
much  what  is  the  Whitworth  bolt 
But  it  has  this  surprismg  advantage, 
it  requires  no  time  fuse.  The  heat 
generated  by  the  striking  of  the  flat 
head  upon  the  object  struck  is  so 
sudden  and  excessive  that  it  lets  off 
the  charge.  The  various  experiments 
against  targets  at  ShoebuiynesB  and 
other  places — ^the  piercing  of  iron 
plates — the  "  discoveries  of  flaws"— 
the  bursting  of  guns — ^in  short,  the 
battle  now  raging  between  guns  and 
plates,  with  doubtful  issue,  these  are 
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all  famflbr,  through  the  reports  that 
hare  appeared  in  tne  Times, 

From  the  growing  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Whitworth  gqnfl,  as  well  as 
from  an  impression  abroiEtd  that  one 
apedal  inventor  has  received  more 
official  countenance  than  perhaps  is 
customary  in  England,  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  just  l^en  reopened  again. 
Without  balancing  their  merits  very 
minutely,  or  wishing  to  prejudge  the 

auestion,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
\ie  Whitworth  has  the  merit  of  greater 
simplicity  and  of  less  delicacy— a 
ment  wmch,  when  we  come  to  the 
rude  wear  and  tear  of  war  and  field 
service,  and  even  granting  there  is 
some  superiority  on  the  other  side,  in 
range  and  accuracy  of  aim,  must 
counterbcdance  every  other.  The 
fact  of  a  weapon  becoming  "unpopu- 


lar" with  the  service  is  a  dreadful 
shibboleth,  fatal  even  to  excellence. 
Tent-pegs  flying  out,  gases  escaping, 
and  aacidents  ^ieh,  we  are  told,  may 
depend  on  the  false  adjustment  of  a 
1,000th  part  of  one  inch,  begin  at 
length  to  encourage  doubts  and  sus- 
picions among  the  men  who  have  the 
candling  of  these  arms ;  and  suspicion 
and  doubt  cause  uncertainty.  This 
feeling  has  a  greater  influence  than 
wouldbe  supposed,  and  actually  brings 
about  mistakes  and  accidents. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
Captain  Palliser's  plan  commends 
itself  by  economy,  and  the  utilization 
of  a  large  existing  "plant."  It  is 
simple  and  inexpensive — merits  of  no 
common  order  in  these  days  of  large 
outlay  and  costly  extravagance. 


THE  GRAND  TOUB— FOUBTH  EXCURSION. 


TUI  COURT  or  SAXONY. 


If  an  engagement  were  made  that 
there  shomd  oe  presented  in  these  pa- 
pers a  true  picture  of  the  tone  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
upper  and  lower  classes  throughout 
Europe,  a.d.  1730-40,  the  disap- 
pointed reader  would  have  just 
grounds  for  complaint. 

Whether  agreeable  to  ourselves  or 
not,  however,  we  must  glance  at  un- 
welcome and,  on  the  whole,  repulsive 
subjects ;  but^  at  least,  in  doing  so, 
we  shall  chensh  a  righteous  awe  of 
the  critics,  and  imitate  those  tigers 
mentioned  by  that  great  i^ptian  au- 
thority, the  late  Tom  Moore,  who  avers 
that  these  beasts,  while  quenching 
their  thirst  with  Nile  water,  keep 
running  all  the  time  thcv  are  lapping 
it,  lest  they  should  find  themselves 
on  a  sudden  in  the  interior  of  a  cro- 
codile. I 

As  our  travellers  quitted  the  Prus- 
sian for  the  Saxon  possessions,  they 
became  sensible  of  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  soil  and  climate,  and  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  also. 
They  found  the  middle  ranks  and  the 
artizans  very  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent, and  disposed  to  literature  ac- 
cording to  their  means.  The  great 
obBtacle  to  the  thorough  well-being 
of  the  people  was  the  insufficiency  of 
native-grown  com  for  the  wants  of 


the  population.  Hence  their  depen- 
dence on  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  The 
farms  were  generally  large,  and  the 
small  cultivators  were  obliged  to  use 
great  economy.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thin^  to  see  the  cow,  after  having 
furmshed  the  breakfast-milk,  taking 
the  ox  into  partnership,  and  helping 
to  drag  the  plough  through  the  fight 
soil  for  many  hours  of  the  day.  Meat 
was  as  unfrequeut  at  the  tables  of  the 
smaU  farmers  as  if  their  lot  had  been , 
cast  in  green  Erin.  Potatoes,  cab- 
bages, and  turnips,  furnished  the 
staple  of  food,  and  coffee  in  a  very 
diluted  state  was  drunk  in  large 
quantities.  When  the  Englishmen 
were  leaving  the  country  and  getting 
over  the  Erzgeberge  mountains,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
diligent  working  of  the  mmes  by  the 
thrifty  and  industrious  people.  The 
gentlemen  turned  their  woods  to  the 
best  account,  and  at  that  period  the 
Saxon  wool,  dyed  blue,  was  an  article 
acceptable  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe. 

At  Leipzig,  which  they  took  in 
their  progress  to  Dresden,  they  found 
thetownaU  alive  with  the  manufacture 
of  velvets,  silks,  rough  cloths,  linen, 
carpets,  and  apotheoiries'  drugs !  and 
even  thendistinguislied  by  the  number 
of  books  there  printed,  and  by  the 
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Borprismg  quantities  of  that  commo- 
dity interchanged  by  the  booksellers 
tlm>ugh  idl  the  German  States,  at  the 
fairs'held  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  Vienna  being 
the  only  city  unrepresented.  Saxony 
was  at  the  time  the  Attica  of  Ger- 
many in  literature  and  aesthetics. 

Our  tourists  were  struck  by  the 
houses  of  Leipzig,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  great  size  and 
height,  built  with  freestone,  and  the 
lower  floors  used  as  warerooms  by  the 
foreign  traders  who  resorted  regularly 
to  the  fairs.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  two  or  three  kings 
and  queens,  and  a  couple  of  score  of 
princes  and  princesses  collected  at  one 
of  these  re-unions.  They  were  sur- 
prised, too,  at  the  vast  and  curious 
trade  in  larks  yearly  caught  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  other 
Gennan  Stat^  as  well  as  to  Holland 
and  Denmark,  the  export-duty  being 
a  grosh  (2jti.  British)  for  eveiy  sixty 
birds.  Nightingales  were  also  mar- 
vellously abundant. 

A  word  about  their  cuisine  while 
en  route.  The  ordinaries  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  between 
Leipzig  and  Dresden  did  not  favour- 
ably impress  our  travellers,  either  bjr 
t^e  quality  of  the  fare  or  tne  cleanli- 
ness of  the  apparatus.  At  Meissen 
t^ey  visited  the  manufacture  of  the 
beautiful  gold-enamelled  porcelain, 
the  invention  of  a  professed  alchemist, 
who  pretended  he  could  make  gold. 
The  fcng  of  Poland  believing  in  his 
sUll^  shut  him  up  in  the  Castle  of 
Eomgstein,  near  JJresden,  so  that  he 
niiight  have  the  full  benefit  of  his 
lalx>urs.  The  distracted  man,  in  his 
miserable  endeavours  to  produce  the 
precious  mettd,  lighted  on  the  secret 
of  the  beautiful  ware  mentioned— 
nearly  as  valuable  a  discovery. 

In  Dresden  they  beheld  a  nicely 
laid  out  city,  even  m  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  remarkable 
for  its  tall  houses,  broad  streets,  spa- 
cious squares,  and  its  splendid  stone 
bridge  connecting  the  old  and  new 
towns.  Among  the  public  buildings, 
was  the  palace  of  the  Indies,  the 
rooms  of  which  were  filled  witn  the 
most  costly  China  and  Japan  wares, 
one  room,  furnished  with  curtains, 
sofa-covers,  and  other  draperies,  com- 
posed of  feathers  so  skilfully  wrought 
that  to  casual  observers  they  had  the 
appearance  of  satin.    The  royal  trea- 


sury, called  the  Oreen  Vault  (Gritne 
Getoolde).  consisted  of  three  arched 
rooms,  filled  with  complete  sets  of  pre- 
cious stones,  forming  buttons,  hat- 
loops,  sleeve-buttons,  shoe-buckles, 
sword-belts,  snuff-boxes,  &c,  nicely 
arranged  in  crystal  cases,  llie  great 
picture-gallery  was  only  begun  at  the 
period  of  our  friends'  visit 

This  would  be  a  more  edifying 
paper  if  as  much  good  might  be  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  palaces 
as  of  the  palaces  themselves,  but 
such  is  unhappily  not  the  case.  If 
Augustus,  the  Elector^  whom  we 
have  seen  at  Berlin,  enjoying  a  pri- 
vate dinner  with  Fredenc  William, 
.was  distinguished  by  a  hich  d^ree  of 
immorality,  no  one  could  point  out 
his  grandfather,  John  George  IL^b. 
1680),  his  father,  John  George  UL, 
who  died  of  a  camp  pestilence  in 
1691,  or  his  own  elder  brother,  John 
George  IV.,  whose  life  and  short  reign 
of  three  years  ended  in  1694,  as  models 
of  domestic  life.  Still  there  were  good 
points  about  his  father,  the  third  John 
George.  He  was  openly  rebuked 
from  the  pulpit,  by  a  stout  Court 
preacher,  for  sins  respecting  which 
feng  David  had  unrortunately  set 
him  an  evil  example :  and  after  the 
second  or  third  rebuke,  he  had  the 
manliness  to  promote  the  conscien- 
tious clergyman  to  a  higher  post  in 
the  church— at  Berlin.  Thus  the  pro- 
phet was  rewarded,  and  the  sinner 
relieved. 

Augustus's  brother,  of  the  short 
rei^,  was  an  industrious,  intdligent, 
and  judicious  prince,  and  would  have 
done  more  for  his  electorate  but  for 
having  been  entrapped  in  the  meshes 
of  Mfle.  Von  Neitschutz,  an  artful 
and  ambitious  girl,  provided  with  a 
lynx-eyed' and  enterprising  mamma. 
He  was  so  enthralled  by  the  devices 
of  the  paii\  that  he  treated  his  wife, 
Eleanore  Louise,  of  Eisenach,  witn 
utter  neglect,  and  would  have  even 
divorced  her  but  for  the  interposition 
of  Augustus,  his  brother  and  successor. 
Mile,  held  a  promise  of  marriage  of 
some  kind,  and  her  infatuated  lover  so 
wroftght  on  the  Emperor  that  he  con- 
ferred on  her  the  title  of  Countess  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire.  The  next 
step  was  to  procure  for  her  the  fur- 
ther title  of  princess.  That  done,  she 
would  push  the  Electress  from  her 
throne ! 

Philtres,  it  was  said,  had  been  urt- 
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MMurm^y  resorted  to  by  mother  and 
cuui^ter.  TheElectorwasatherfeet. 
An  erent,  however,  occurred  which 
interrupted  the  progress  of  their 
^Iraidid  machinations.  She  was 
taken  ilL  She  attributed  the  attack 
to  poison.  It  proved  to  be  small-pox, 
ana  the  remedies  to  drive  in  the 
disease  succeeded  in  covering  her  with 
a  "black  scnrfl"  She  died  in  her 
palace  in  Dresden,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  shortly  after  her  death, 
green  and  yellow  spots  appeared  all 
over  the  body.  The  Elector  had  it 
wrapped  in  the  costliest  materials, 
celebrated  the  obsequies,  with  a  wilcl 
and  forlorn  magnificence,  and  soared 
even  to  pro&neness  in  her  epitaph. 

Poortnin^ !— her  countenance,  they 
aay,  had  neither  a  good  nor  noble  ex- 
pression. She  was  vicious  and  per- 
Terse ;  yet  her  epitaph  vaunted  her 
*'  numerous  virtues  and  the  profusion 
of  her  excellent  qualities,  which  left 
imperishable  regrets  in  all  hearts.'' 
The  infatuated  John  Qeorge,  forget- 
ting orthodoxy,  coolljr  assumed  lier 
present  portion  to  be  with  the  blessed, 
and  apostrophized  her  accordingly. 

Having  staid  by  her  during  her 
illness,  and  remained  near  the  corpse 
for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  malady,  and  died 
within  four  weeks.  Such  was  the 
detestation  in  which  mother  and 
daughter  were  held,  that  the  survivor 
was  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  the  poor 
corpse  was  exhumed  in  order  to  be 
examined  for  witch-marks.  None, 
.  however^  were  found,  and  the  remains 
were  re-interred  in  a  field,  divested  of 
its  silks  and  velvets,  and  the  valuable 
jewels  that  studded  and  embroidered 
them. 

Here  was  a  tragedy.  "  They  had 
sowed  in  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh 
had  reaped  corruption."  But  all  could 
not  avail  to  prevent  his  successor, 
Frederic  Ai^ustus,  from  copying  his 
oflEenoes  aeainst  morality  in  more  than 
a  hundrecOfold  proportion.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  number  of  his  children 
bom  out  of  wedlock  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fif^-four.  Yet  towards  the 
decline  of  his  life,  Frederic  William 
of  Prussia,  of  whom  we  have  lately 
been  speaking,  agreed  to  receive  him 
as  husband  of  his  daughter,  the  future 
Margravine  of  Bareith ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  opposition  made  by 
Augustus's  son  the  match  would  have 
iM^en  ratified* 


On  the  demise  of  the  noble  and 
heroic  John  Sobieski,  our  Elector  was 
chosen  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  with  the  title  of  Augustiis  II., 
having  conformed,  with  true  German 
flexibility,  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
religion  as  a  condition  precedent  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  Solomon  as  under 
considerable  religious  influence  at  the 
period  of  his  espousals  with  his 
thousand  pagan  wives,  more  or  less. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  Augustus's 
affairs  of  state  and  affairs  of  gal- 
lantly, his  fears  of  Charles  XII.  and 
his  fears  of  Madame  Oozel,  left  him 
sufficient  time  to  decide  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
and  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent 

This  prince,  in  addition  to  an  agree- 
able appearance,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  his  time,  and  to  these 
attractive  qualities  he  added  a  ma- 
j^tic  air,  good-nature,  politeness,  and 
courage.  He  was  not  only  generous, 
but  knew  how  to  confer  nis  favours 
gracefuUy.  Let  these  gifts  be  com- 
bined with  a  total  destitution  of  reli- 
gion and  a  thirst  for  pleasure,  and 
the  result  has  not  far  to  be  sought 
Pleasant  it  must  have  been  to  the 
enemy  of  man,  in  his  excursions  down 
the  £ilbe,  to  witness  his  reckless  ex- 
peditions among  the  frail  beauties 
of  Saxony,  which  is  well  known  not  to 
yield  the  palm  of  loveliness  to  any 
country  in  Europe. 

Dunne  a  sojourn,  in  his  youth,  at 
Venice,  ne  made  a  visit,  in  disguise, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  gentlemen, 
to  the  apartment  of  a  celebrated 
astrologer.  He  had  covered  his  dark 
brown  locks  with  a  yellowish  peruke, 
and  assumed  the  bearing  of  an  at- 
tendant. The  astrologer,  however, 
addressed  him  at  once  by  the  titles, 
"My  Lord,"  and  "Your  Highness," 
and  persevered  in  the  same  vein,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  or  the 
three  that  he  was  under  a  mistake. 
"  I  know  well  enough,"  he  rejoined, 
"to  whom  I  have  the  nonour  of  speak- 
ing." He  conducted  them  into  a  closet 
and  bade  the  prince  look  into  a  mir- 
ror hanging  on  the  walL  The  first 
glance  showed  himself  in  the  Elector's 
habit ;  the  second  presented  him  with 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  at  the  third 
he  was  horrified  at  finding  himself 
dying  of  wounds.  ^  However  clever 
this  adept  might  have  been,  he  was 
evidently  no  conjuror,  as  Augustus's 
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death  at  a  comparatiTely-  early  a^ 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  bis 
life  of  unlimited  indulgence. 

Our  wanderers  had  the  good-fortune 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  once- 
much-spoken-of  Count  PoUnitz,  whom 
we  have  ahreadv  introduced  to  our 
readers,  a  thriftless,  whimsical,  rest- 
less, gad-about,  who  reverenced  every 
crowned  head  about  whose  court  he 
happened  to  flutter  for  the  time  being, 
as  devoutly  as  ever  Boswell  did  the 
great  Lexicographer. 

He  gave  them,  in  his  gossipping 
way,  an  account  of  the  mamage  or  the 
Electoral  Princ^,  afterwards  Augustus 
IIL,  with  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Josepha,  daughter  of  Emperor  Jo- 
seph and  the  Hanoverian  Princess 
Wilhelmina  Amelia,  in  which  recital 
he  did  not  spjare  them  the  least  item 
of  the  marchings  and  counter-march- 
ings of  the  Saxon  ambassador  to  and 
from  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Dowager 
Empress,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  dowager  grandmo- 
ther. All  kindly  consented  as  far  as 
each  was  concerned,  but  still  with  the 
proviso  that  Maria  Josepha  was  will- 
ing. On  the  (question  beine  proposed 
to  the  partv  chiefly  interested,  who  had 
been  accidentally  in  the  next  room, 
and  very  richly  dressed,  she  at  once 
signified  ready  compliance  with  their 
highnesses*  wishes.  The  delighted 
ambassador  then  advanced  and  pre- 
sented the  bridegroom's  portrait,  which 
the  dutiful  bride  presented  to  her  mo- 
ther without  even  looking  at  it  The 
gratified  parent  at  once  proceeded  to 
affix  the  richly-framed  gage  of  love  to 
the  waist  of  her  daughter's  dress,  but 
the  delighted  amba^dor  on  bended 
knee  recjuested  that  the  coveted  oper- 
ation might  be  performed  by  himself. 
The  impatient  bridegroom  did  not  at 
first  venture  nearer  to  the  city  than 
to  a  house  two  leagues  away,  but  the 
Empress,  and  the  bride,  and  her  sister, 
favoured  him  with  an  interview  of  a 
half  hour's  length  at  an  intermediate 
convent,  after  which  the  betrothed 
went  to  make  their  confession  as  if 
they  were  simple  peasants.  At  six 
next  evening  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  and  having  changed  his  dr^ss, 
and  paid  his  respects  to  his  imperial 
father-in-law  the  procession  to  the 
royal  chapel  began. 

The  good  loquacious  count  did 
not  spare  his  iiearers  a  yard  of 
marble  slab  or  Turkey  carpet,  tra- 


versed in  all  the  long-drawn-otit  pro- 
ceedings, or  flounce,  or  sUmiacher,  or 
lofty  ^U  worn  by  the  high-born  la- 
dies:  but  we  cut  all  this  short,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  outward  wo- 
man of  the  Empress,  who  had  on  a 
*' straw-coloured  gown  of  silver-tiaBue, 
adorned  with  diamonds,  and  her  head- 
dress was  adorned  all  over  with  pearls 
'like  pears.'  (?)  The  archducal  bride 
wore  a  farthingale,  and  her  ^wn 
was  of  silver  brocade,  adorned  with 
diamonds." 

At  the  nuptial  banquet  the  bride- 
groom had  the  honour  of  sitting;  at 
his  lady's  right  hand ;  but  Pollnitz's 
hearers  were  scandalized  to  learn  ^lat 
he  was  provided  with  a  mere  plain- 
backed  cnair,  while  his  Prinoeas,  and 
her  parents,  and  her  sister,  the  un- 
married Arch-Duchess,  ei\jojed  the 
honour  and  comfort  of  chairs  with 
arms.  The  ladies  of  the  court  stood 
round  till  the  imperial  fiEunily  took 
their  first  glass  of  wine,  and  then  re- 
paired to  an  a4joining  room  to  belp 
themselves.  They  returned  again  to 
the  dessert 

The  Turkish  ambassador  dined  in 
a  sort  of  gallery  fitted  up  in  this  haU, 
and  was  waited  cm  by  thirty  of  his 
own  dependents,  and  not  neglected  in 
the  matter  of  sweetmeats.  Being 
afterwards  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  entertainment,  he  said  it  was 
very  fine,  but  in  his  mind  the  grandest 
object  in  the  room  was  the  person  of 
the  Empress. 

Next  evening  the  whole  court  at- 
tended an  opera  composed  expressly 
to  celebrate  the  happy  event,  the 
Prince  Elector  still  obliged  to  sit  after 
the  Arch-Duchesses  (daughter  and 
sisters  of  the  Emperor).  Dear,  how- 
ever, as  was  to  PoUnitz  the  atmos- 
ghere  breathed  by  imperial  and  royal 
ighnesses,  even  ne  found  the  enter- 
tainment a  little  too  long,  and  the  air 
of  the  theatre  somewhat  too  hot 

But  that  performiuice  was  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  with  one  that  took  place 
after  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  pair 
in  Dresden.  It  lasted  so  long  that 
King  Augustus  ate  his  supper  in  the 
pit,  and  tables  suitably  provided 
were  furnished  to  the  ladies  in  the 
boxes.  These  events  had  place  in  the 
year  1719. 

Profusion  was  one  of  Augustus 
II. 's  little  failings.  He  celelnatod  the 
reception  of  h^  daught^in-law  by 
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an  ^tertaiiiment  in  the  Turkisfastyle, 
thus  described : — 

^  Upon  the  feast-day  the  whole  court  ap- 
peared at  the  TurUsh  palace  in  the  Habits 
of  Turks.  The  King  came  in  the  Dress  of 
a  SuHattj  bat  withont  any  Attendants.  H is 
Majesty  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
Princess,  his  Daughter-in-law,  with  her 
Ladies.  Her  Royal  Highness  for  whom 
the  Entertainment  was  made,  fonnd  a 
body  of  Janizaries  drawn  up  in  the  Court 
Yard  of  the  Palace.  The  King  received 
her  at  the  Entrance  of  his  Apartment,  and 
conducted  her  into  a  Hall  spread  with  fine 
Tapestry,  and  laid  with  Cushions  richly 
embroidered. 

^'The  King  and  Princess  befaig  seated, 
were  served  by  twenty-four  Negroes  in 
Sumptuous  Dresses,  with  Sherbet,  Coffee, 
and  Sweetmeats,  in  great  Vessels  of  massy 
Silver;  nor  were  Scoited  Waters  and  per- 
fumed Handkerchiefs  forgot.  After  this 
Collation  they  drew  near  the  Windows  to 
see  the  PiUau  (which  is  the  rice  of  Twrly), 
and  the  King's  Bounty-money  distributed  to 
the  Janizaries.  This  was  followed  by  a 
Comedy,  with  an  Entertainment  of  Turkish 
Dances.  Then  came  the  Supper,  the  Guests 
sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  Cushions,  and 
the  Courses  being  served  up  after  the 
fuhion  of  TWiy,  by  the  Negroes  and  young 
Turks.  While  they  were  at  Table,  the 
Company  was  diverted  by  the  various 
Leaps  and  Postures  of  certain  Tumblers  and 
Bope  Dancers.  Supper  being  over,  they 
went  into  the  Garden,  which  was  illumin- 
ated with  several  Thousands  of  Chrystal 
Lamps.  There  was  Tilting  and  Shooting 
at  the  Mark,  and  whenever  the  Mark  was 
hit  a  Sky  Rocket  was  sent  up,  which  for 
the  time  seemed  to  Sprinkle  Thousands  of 
Stars  among  those  in  the  Firmament. 
After  this  the  Company  retired  into  the 
Palace,  where  the  King  and  the  Princess 
open'd  the  Ball;  and  there  was  Dancing  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  Ball 
was  conduded  with  a  sumptuous  Break- 
fast, that  was  served  at  the  several  Tables 
after  the  Manner  of  our  own  Country, 
which,  with  the  Leave  of  the  Mussuimm^ 
is  as  good  as  theirs.'* 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to 
a  marriage  projected  between  Au^s- 
ttisand  Frederica  Sophia Wilhelmiua, 
Princess  Koyal  of  Irussia.  Her  fa- 
ther, Frederic  William,  and  her  bro- 
ther, the  future  hero  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  paid  a  visit  to  Dresden 
during  the  negotiation,  and  were  roy- 
My  entertained.  The  earnest  Fre- 
deric William  was  scandalized  at  first^ 
at  the  lax  examples  set  by  Kinff  and 
Court,  but,  as  far  aseating  and  drink- 
ing were  concerned,  he  was  soon  se- 
duced into  excesses.    Having  thus 


sapped  the  foundation  a  little,  Augus- 
tus thought  he  might  venture  to  give 
the  edifice  of  morality  a  final  shake. 
Having  induced  him  to  drink  more 
than  was  good,  for  soul  or  body  one 
evening,  he  conducted  him  into  an 
apartment  tastefulljr  and  gorgeously 
furnished.  While  giving  the  various 
objects  of  art  due  attention,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  withdrawing  of  a 
curtain  Before  a  recess,  and  there,  re- 
clining on  a  couch,  was  an  ivory 
statue,  as  perfect  in  form,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  any  Venus  or  Grace  that 
was  ever  extracted  from  a  shapeless 
stone  by  Athenian  chisel  Well,  there 
IB  no  essential  harm  in  the  finest 
specimen  of  sculpture  unless  com- 
municated by  an  evil  inspiration  of 
the  sculptor  ;  but  the  pious  and  tipsy 
monarch,  as  he  approached,  was  sen- 
sible of  motion  m  the  eyelids,  lips, 
and  arms  of  the  false  work  of  art. 
The  effect  was  different  from  what 
Augustus  expected.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam turned  round,  and  seeins  his  son 
behind  him,  he  angrily  pushed  him 
towards  the  door,  and  had  he  had  the 
royal  cane  in  hand,  he  woold  have 
made  it  ring  on  his  shoulders.  He 
openly  declared  his  disffust  at  the 
snare  laid  for  him,  and  threatened  to 
quit  the  court  at  once,  if  any  other 
trick  of  the  kind  Were  attempted. 
The  vicious  career  of  the  future  pupil 
and  friend  of  Voltaire  commenced  with 
that  visit  to  Dresden. 

Frederic  Augustus,  bom  in  1670, 
became  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1694. 
Whatever  his  faults,  harshness  or 
tvrannv  were  not  of  the  number. 
Though  public  indignation  obliged 
him  to  have  the  ola  soldier  above- 
mentioned  prosecuted  for  witchcraft, 
he  managed  to  defer  the  punishment 
till  all  excitement  on  the  subject  had 
died  away.  His  profligacy  was  ex- 
treme ;  but  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu and  Baron  Riesbach  insinuate 
that  the  Saxon  ladies  must  share  the 
blame  which  he  so  richly  deserved. 
The  Baron  insisted  that  tne  ladies — 
av,  even  the  daughters  of  farmers  and 
shopkeepers— were  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  sentimental  novels, 
and  a  consequent  desire  of  filling  the 
parts  of  those  heroines,  one  of  wnom 
IS  so  well  personified  in  Miss  £dg- 
worth's  "Leonora."  These  impres- 
sionable beauties  were  always  more 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  that  all- 
exacting  passion  so  dominant  in  the 
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novels  of  Goethe  and  the  plnys  of 
Kotzebae  and  Lessing,  than  for  the 
Ohristian  duties  of  wife  or  maid. 
Lady  Manr  says  nothing  on  this  head, 
whatever  she  might  have  thought : 
perha^  her  code  of  morality  was  not 
very  ngid.  She  openly  accuses  them, 
however,  of  affectation  and  its  con- 
comitant small  vices : — 

**They  are  Tery  genteely  dressed,  after 
the  Eogliah 'and  French  modes,  and  have 
generaUy  pretty '  faces ;' but  they  are  the 
most  determined  mmavdiires  in  the  whole 
world.  They  woold  think  it  a  mortal  sin 
against  good  breeding  If  they  either  spoke 
or  moved  in  a  natural  manner.  They  all 
affect  a  little  soft  lisp  and  a  pretty  pit-a- 
pat  step,  which  female  frailties  ought, 
however,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour  of 
their  civility  and  good-nature  to  strangers, 
which  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
praise.*' 

Even  the  good-natured  PoUnitz  was 
obliged,  by  conscience,  to  lay  some 
little  faults  to  the  charge  of  the  la- 
dies, after  lectiuing  their  husbands, 
lovers,  and  sons,  in  this  wise  : — 

**The  Saxons  are  addicted  to  all  Plea- 
sures in  general,  but  to  none  so  much  as 
the  Bottle  and'Qaming.  They  love  Ex- 
pense, and  are  naturally  not  very  engag- 
ing, being  exceedingly  ceremonious,  and 
affecting  more  than  all  the  Germant  to  ape 
the  French,  particularly  in  their  fondness 
for  new  Fashions,  their  Forwardness  in  mak- 
ing new  Acquaintances,  and  their  readiness 
to  faU  out  with  them  on  every  trifling  Oc- 
casion. 

•  *•  Since  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  the 
Men,  I  must  also  give  you  some  account  of 
the  Saxon  Women.  They  are  all  of  a  fair 
('omplexion,  and  there  are  among  them  the 
finest  Faces  in  the  World.  They  are  gene- 
rally well-shap'd,  too,  which  is  what  they 
aire  generaUy  taken  notice  of  for.  They 
are  tall  and  slender ;  they  dance  well,  and 
have  a  surprising  genteel  Air,  which  they 
take  great  Care  to  improve  by  rich  dress. 
One  Fault  I  find  with  them  is,  that  they  are 
very  affected,  and  that  they  have  too  much 
Action  when  they  talk.  As  to  their  tem- 
pers, they  are  reckoned  to  be  good-natured; 
but  then  they  are  subtle  and  crafty.  Tliey 
love  Dress  and  Ornament  more  than  all  Wo- 
men that  ever  I  saw.  They  are  lively  and 
gay,  and  passionately  fond  of  Dancing  and 
Merriment  When  once  they  love,  they 
love  with  Tenderness ;  and  there  are  among 


them  such  Examples  of  Constancy  as  would 
edipse  even  a  Cleopatra  Q)  or'  %  Gdia, 
These  heroic  sentiments  of  Love  they  laun 
from  Romances,  which  they  are  vastly  fond 
of.  But  this  must  be  said  to  their  honour, 
that  Gallantry  does  not  take  up  so  much  of 
their  Time  or  their  Thoughts  as  to  make  them 
neglect  their  business ;  for  they  are  labo- 
rious, dextrous,  and  amuse  themselves  with 
aU  sorts  of  work.** 

So  great  was  the  rage  for  fine  and 
rich  dresses,  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's wife  down  to  the  grocer's,  that 
a  nobleman-visiter,  who  did  not  look 
deep  below  the  surface,  said,  on  bia 
return  home — ^*  I  have  iust  escaped 
from  a  city  to  which  the  devil  i^h 
pears  to  have  carried  all  the  riches  of 
Europe." 

Let  the  most  ri^id  moralist  take  up 
a  French  novel  of  the  bad  kind,  and 
allow  his  jud^ent  to  remain  passive 
for  the  first  eight  of  the  ten  volumes 
filled  by  the  story.  If  at  that  stage 
he  allows  his  perception  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  other  slumbering 
facnl^,  without  waking  it  to  moru 
consciousneB&  it  will  be  found  sym- 
pathizing with  the  author's  views  and 
wishes,  and  utterly  insensible  to  t»n- 
siderations  of  right  and  wrong.  Some- 
thing similar  had  taken  pla^  at  the 
Saxon  court,  and  in  the  society  whom 
it  naturallv  influenced.  The  carele^ 
Oount  Pollnitz  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  a  veiy  rimd  "  censor  morum," 
for  he  only  uvea  when  moving  among 
courtly  throngs.  Hear  how  he  men- 
tions the  Countess  of  Eonigsmarck, 
when  giving  an  account  of  the  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  legitimized 
by  the  King  :— 

'*  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony*  istheddtit 
of  the  King^s  natural  children.  His  mo- 
ther, Aurora,  Countess  Kdnigsmarck,  was 
the  most  worthy  of  her  sex  in  Europe  to  be 
the  mistress  of  a  great  sovereign,  and  of  aU 
the  King*s  favourites,  she  kept  longest  in 
his  favour,  so  that  after  her  retirement  she 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's 
Esteem  and  Favour.  She  is  still  living,  and 
after  having  been  the  Prioress  of  the  Im- 
perial Lutheran  Abbey,  of  Quedlinburg,  she 
rose  to  be  the  Abbeas.*' 

Once  on  a  time,  when  her  rojral 
lover  was  in  an  uncomfortable  per- 


♦  Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand)  prides  herself  on  being  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Kfaig  Augustus  and  Countess  Aurora.  When  genius  takes  possession  of  an  individual 
of  such  a  race,  we  cannot  expect  the  results  to  be  otherwise  than  of  a  bixarre  and  ecceo- 
trie  character. 
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plexity  between  Charles  XII.  and  his 
own  senate,  and  concluded  that  a 
privato  treaty  with  the  Swede  was 
the  only  means  to  get  him  out  of  his 
difficulty,-  he  empowered  the  fair 
Aurora  to  act  as  plenipotentiary. 
With  any  other  European  sovereign 
she  would  have  ^been  successful — 
perhaps  even  wfth  the  cast-iron 
Charles  himself,  but  he  took  special 
care  not  to  hazard  an  interview.  Count 
Piper  was  indiscreet  enough  to  pro- 
mise her  that  favour,  but  all  his  and 
her  efforts  were  to  no  purnose.  Yet 
she  seemed  to  have  everything  in  her 
favour.  She  was  a  Swede  by  birth, 
and  had  even  celebrated  the  Hero 
of  the  North  in  passable  French 
verses.  (She  could  speak  several  Eu- 
ropean languages  with  fluency).  These 
are  the  concluding  lines  of  the  com- 
position, in  which  the  gods  had  vied 
-with  each  other  in  conferring  gifts 
cm  the  insensible  hero: — 

<^  Bnfin  ohacim  des  dieax  discoorant  a  be 
gloire, 
Le  pUusoit  par  avance  an  temple  de 

memoire) 
MaU  VenuB  ni  Bacchas  n^en  dirent  pas 
nn  mot"* 

Other  stratagems  proving  useless, 
^e  attempted  to  waylay  him  in  his 
dailjr  excursions.  Meetmg  him  one 
day  in  a  narrow  road,  she  at  once 
alighted  irom  her  coach,  but  the 
enemy  was  so  dismayed  that  he  at 
once  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  back 
in  unseemly  discomnture.  So  the 
fJEur  Aurora  failed  in  her  mission,  but 
i^e  had  the  satisfEU^tion  of  feeling 
that  she  was  the  only  mortal  of  whom 
the  redoubted  Charles  XII.  stood  in 
kwe.  The  unhappy  and  unprincipled 
lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of 
(Jeorge  I.  of  England,  was  her  bro- 
ther. 

Lady  Mary  relates  the  wooing  of 
the  Countess  of  Cozel  at  second  hand, 
but  the  amusing  circumstances  de- 
tailed by  her  are,  we  admit,  impro- 
bable. Our  readers  shall  have  them, 
true  and  false,  as  thev  remain  in  the 
witty  Englishwoman  s  lively  gossip. 
We  first  hear  of  her  as  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Duchess  of  Wolfembiittle, 
then  as  the  wife  of  Count  de  Hoym, 


Augustuses  minister  of  state.  He 
had  scarcely  conveyed  her  to  Dresden, 
when  the  King  and  she  became  irre- 
vocably enamoured  of  one  another. 
The  enraged  husband  at  onceobtained 
a  divorce,  and  to  spite  his  faithless 
wife,  he  took  another  to  his  bosom. 
If  we  mistake  not.  King  Augustus 
must,  by  this  time,  appear  to  our 
readers  as  a  sort  of  suitor  irresistible 
to  the  too  impressible  ladies  of  Poland 
and  Saxony  from  his  manly  beauty, 
and  the  combined  dignity  and  agree- 
ability  of  his  manners  ;  yet  the  report 
of  the  wooing  subscribed  by  Lady 
Mary  ran  thus  : — Unter  Gentleman 
with  a  horseshoe  in  one  handy  and  a 
hag  containing  a  hundred  thoitsand 
crowns  in  the  other.  The  expression 
of  his  face  is  at  once  tender^  insinuate 
%ng,  and  truculent. 

Lady. — O,  my  sovereign !  why  this 
unreadable  expression  on  your  august 
face,  so  calculated  to  produce  rapture 
and  dismay?  "Wliy  are  the  muscles 
of  your  strong  right  arm  distended  by 
that  cruel  weight,  and  why  is  your 
royal  and  electoral  left  degraded  by 
that  vulgar  ac^unct  to  the  foot  of  a 
domestic  drudge ) 

Gentleman. — Madam,  I  am  a  man 
of  few  words.  Qmt  Hoym ;  "  come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  and 
take,  oh  take  that  heavy  bag.  But 
if  you  adhere  to  Hovm  and  the  con- 
nubial/w^  afeuy  and  thus  treat  your 
lover  and  sovereign  withiueglect,  ob- 
serve what  such  contemners  may 
expect  and  tremble!  Twists  the 
horseshoe,  and  it  snaps  in  twain. 
LEuly  turns  from  th^  terrible  sight, 
kneels  by  tlu  money  hag,  and  kisses  the 
securing  string. 

Countess  de  Hoym  beins;  created 
Countess  of  Cozel,  rather  abused  her 
privileges.  The  king,  though  a  mar- 
ried man  at  the  time,  gave  her  in 
writing  a  matrimonial  post  obit  on 
himseff,  payable  whenever  death 
should  remove  his  queen.  And  if  her 
devotedness  to  his  person  could  en- 
sure hapi)iness,  "Seged,  King  of  Ethi- 
opia," might  envy  him.  Sne  more 
than  once  exhibited  to  his  admiring 
though  startled  gaze,  a^^sraall  and 
richly  ornamented  pistol,  andsolemnly 
swore,  by  the  unbounded  love  she  bore 


*  Last  of  aU,  each  of  the  gods  holding  forth  rn  his  praise,  set  him  up  in  the  Temple  of 
Memory.    But  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  Venus  or  Bacchus, 
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him,  that  if  he  "^  raored  ftlae  to  hii 
tows"  she  would  most  assuredly 
lodge  its  contents  in  her  o^km  bosom — 
do  you  su||pose?  hj  no  means— in 
the  most  vital  porti<m  of  his  own 
well-developed  person.  An  intense 
pAssion  of  love  or  hate  being  irrecon- 
cilable with  domestic  comfort,  the 
poor  king  began  to  hint  to  the  coun- 
tess that  his  conscience  was  peipe- 
toally  upbraiding  him  about  that 
unlucky  written  promise  of  rever- 
sionaxv  marriage,  as  ever  was  the 
English  Harry  when  he  began  to  re- 
flect that  he  had  married  question- 
ably. She  hinted  that  she  was  by  no 
means  keeper  of  his  conscience ;  that 
being  master,  he  might  take  her  life 
at  any  time,  but  her  precious  paper — 
never! 

So  the  loveors,  who  erst  found  life 
unendurable  if  separated  for  half  a 
day,  found  out  at  last  that  they  were 
notatall  too  remote  from  each  other — 
one  at  Berlin,  the  other  at  Dresden. 
As  she  continued  inflexible  in  her 
determination  to  retain  the  engage- 
ment, the  Prussian  king,  at  the 
reiiuest  of  his  brother  of  Saxony,  per- 
mitted her  arrest  and  deportation  from 
his  capital  Gontinuinff  obstinate, 
she  was  confined  in  a  Saon  castle, 
until  the  death  of  Augustus  deter- 
mined her  re versionarjr  claim,  in  1733. 
Lady  Maiy  remarks,  in  reference  to 
her  determined  will,  "  I  cannot  for- 
bear having  some  compassion  for  a 
woman  that  suffeiiB  for  a  point  of 
honour,  however  mistaken,  especially 
in  a  country  where  points  of  honour 
are  not  over-scrupulously  observed  by 
Uidies." 

One  of  Countess  Corel's  successful 
rivals  was  a  certain  Mme.  Renimi,  of 
Warsaw,  though  the  king  for  a  long 
time  did  not  show  much  affection  for 
the  daughter,  afterwards  Countess 
Or£elsk&  whom  she  presented  to 
him.  Her  half-brother,  Count  Bo- 
tofski,*  finding  her  in  that  city  in 
circumstances  very  unsuitable  to  the 
daughter  of  a  kins,  took  the  lij^erty 
of  reminding  her  father  of  her  con- 
dition. We  shall  here  quote  the 
words  of  our  valuable  acquaintance 


the  Prussian  Pepy&  as  he  detailed  his 
experiences  to  our  British  tourists  :— 

«<  The  King  thereap<m  desired  to  aee  lier, 
and  she  came  into  his  presence  in  the  Anu- 
sonian  habit,  which  was  her  foyouiite  Dress. 
The  King  thought  she  resembled  him  Teiy 
much;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
tender  Impressions  of  Nature,  be  embraced 
her  and  called  her  his  Dau^ter.  At  the 
same  Time  he  ordered  the  whole  Court  to 
acknowledge  her  in  that  Quality,  gave  her  a 
magnificent  Palace,  with  Diamonds  without 
Number,  and  settled  great  Pensions  on'  her. 
*Ti8  certain  that  nerer  was  Daughter  so 
like  her  Father.  She  had  the  same  Features, 
Temper,  and  Genius.  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  be  handsomer,  with  a  more  grand 
Air.  She  is  fond  of  Blagnifioenoe,  Expeooe, 
and  Pleasures.  One  of  her  Divenions  is  to 
dress  in  Man*s  AppareL  It  was  in  tliis 
Habit  I  akw  her  for  the  first  time  when  she 
was  on  Horseback,  in  a  purple  Habit  em- 
broidered with  Silver,  and  wore  the  blue 
Ribband  of  PoiUmd.  Bang  all  alone  I 
could  not  learn  who  she  was;  bot  reallj 
took  her  to  be  some  young  foreign  Nobl^ 
man  whom  1  had  not  seen.  I  never  did 
see  any  Body  sit  better  than  she  did  on 
Horseback,  or  have  a  more  amiable  Air, 
insomuch  that  many  Ladies  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  Lover  so  handsome.  The 
same  Evening  I  saw  her  at  the  Ball,  where 
she  was  still  dressed  like  a  Man,  only  her 
Habit  was  more  rich  than  it  was  in  the 
Morning,  and  her  dishevellM  Locks  of  Hair 
hung  down  in  fine  Curls  about  her  Shoul- 
ders. So  that  CStpid  himsdf  was  not  more 
tempting  when  he  appeared  before  Pmfche, 
Her  good  Mein  (tie)  and  the  graceful  Air 
with  which  T  saw  her  dance  a  BiUnuet,  made 
me  enquire  who  this  pretty  youth  was. 
Count  RotqftHf  who  overheard  me,  made 
Answer,  '  Come  along  with  me,  and  I  wiU 
make  him  known  to  you.  Then  I  will 
leave  you  to  come  off  with  him  as  wdl  as 
3rou  can.*  I  guessed  by  these  Words  that 
the  Person  he  was  going  to  usher  me  to, 
was  the  Countess  Ortdtha^  and  I  was  con- 
firmed in  my  suspicion  when  I  heard  Count 
Boto/tki  say  to  her — *  Sister,  here  is  a  Gren- 
tleman  who  has  aU  dae  Bespecta  for  you, 
and  who.  Til  engage,  wUl  be  ready  to  serve 
you  in  wliatever  you  shall  require  Ot'him.' 
Mademoiselle  Orzthka  smiling  at  this  dis- 
course, I  saluted  her  with  aU  the  respect 
which  I  owed  to  her  Rank,  and  she  received 
me  in  the  most  obliging  manner  possible. 
I  saw  her  next  Day  in  Women's  Apparel, 
and  thought  her  stiU  more  amiablei  I 
visited  her  every  day  and  generaUy  found 


*  Another  Olagitimate  child  of  the  King's.  His  mother  was  a  Turkish  lady  who 
happened  to  be  made  prisoner  of  war,  and  Augustus  would  have  probably  remained 
constant  to  her  had  it  not  been  for  the  unprincipled  Mme.  de  Lubomirski,  to  whom  he 
was  obHged  to  surrender  at  a  veiy  short  noticei  Butofski  inherited  mnehof  the  strength, 
dexterity,  valour,  and  bonhommie  of  his  father. 
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with  her,  Ckarki  Lewis,  9  younger  Prince 
of  the  Family  of  HoUUin  Beck,  who,  'twas 
said,  was  the  happy  jnan  for  whom  she  was 
designed  in  Maniage.** 

The  King  of  Poland  and  ids  con- 
temporary rhilip  of  Orleans,  the  Re- 
{(en^  resembled  each  other  very  mnch 
in  their  good  and  evil  qualities.  Both 
were  above  taking  personal  revenge  ; 
each  possessed  the  qualities  that  emi- 
nently distinguish  the  gentleman; 
each  was  prone  to  ennui,  rhilip  par- 
ticularly so,  when  not  enpx)ssed  by 
business  or  in  the  full  swing  of  en- 
joyment Augustus  conceded  some- 
tmng  to  relidous  etiquettes  and  de- 
cencies, Phmp  renounced  them  alL 
and  both  died  before  their  natural 
time.  Even  in  their  favourite  daugh- 
ters the  parallel  held  good.  Countess 
Orzelska  was  as  great  a  favourite 
withAugustuuEL  as  the  Duchess  of 
Bern  was  witn  Philip.  Neither  of 
the  ladies  ruled  a  happjr  household. 
Charles  Lewis  deserted  his  wife  after 
the  death  of  her  father,  and  students 
of  French  histoi^  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  unedifying  lue  of  the  ^'  Regent*s 
Daughter.'^' 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  our 
si^ht-seers,  the  great  Count  Flem- 
nung  had  gone  to  his  account,  and 
very  various  were  the  impressions 
sought  to  be  made  on  the  strangers 
conceminghis  character  and.adminis- 
traMon.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Regency  of  Stargard,  the 
capital  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  and 
had  served  in  his  youth  in  the  army 
of  Ibiandenbour^.  He  entered  the 
Saxon  army  dunng  the  short  reign 
of  Augustus's  brother,  and  served 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary^  in 
1695-e.  In  1697  he  was  sent  into 
Poland,  where,  by  the  aid  of  some 
powerful  relatives,  he  was  instru- 
mental m  havinj^  his  master  elected 
kii^  with  the  title  of  Augustus  II. 
This  service  procured  him  the  office 
of  Mfgor  Qeneral,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortunes.  It  is  said 
that  he  advised  the  Elector  to  detain 
Charles  XII.  on  the  occasion  of  that 
mad  hero's  visit  to  Dresden.  Whe- 
ther he  urged  his  master  to  deliver 
up  the  Ru^an  Patkul  or  not,  there 
existed  a  confirmed  dislike  between 
the  two  men.  Patkul  having  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Augustus  tor  the 
amelioratioii  of  the  Russian  soldieiy 


in   his   service,  concluded  it  with 
these  words : — 

"  Dixi,  et  Salvwd  Ammam.'' 

Flemming.  on  reading  the  docu- 
ment through,  and  stumbling  on  some 
unoomplimentarv  remarks  on  his  own 
conduct  thus  su  Dscribed  it : — 

**  Jfaledixisti  et  DamnabeneJ* 

In  our  paper  on  Frederic  William's 
househol(^  some  of  Flemmin^s  pro- 
ceedings were  discussed.  He  nad 
the  honour  of  negotiating  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  Elector  with  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Josepha.  He  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and 
his  son  by  his  second  was  onl  v  a  vear 
and  a-haif  old  at  his  own  aeath  in 
Vienna.  This  child  d^g  shortly 
after,  the  vast  riches  which  the  count 
had  accumulated  at  the  expense  of 
his  country  and  his  king,  pasised  into 
the  hands  of  his  second  wife,  who 
soon  transferred  them  to  a  second 
husband.  So,  as  the  French  say, 
^  what  was  sot  by  the  fife  was  spent 
by  the  drum?' 

The  count  could  be  courteous  when 
he  judged  it  needful;  otherwise  his 
demeanour  was  contemptuous,  and 
bitter  jests  were  no  strangers  to  his 
ton^e.  PoUnitshadexperiencedsome 
unBndness  at  his  hanok  and  the  cha- 
racter he  has  sketched  of  him  savours 
of  his  soreness. : — 

"  Count  Flemming  was  taller  than  ordi- 
nary, but  a  handsome  Man.  He  had  very 
regular  Features,  a  lively  Eye,  a  disdainful 
Sneer,  a  haughty  Air,  and  he  was  reaUv 
proud,  and  b^ond  measure  ambitious.  He 
was  generous  to  a  degree  of  Ostentation,  and 
always  aimed  to  do  Something  to  be  talked 
of.  He  was  vigilant,  laborious,  indefatiga- 
ble, allowed  himself  little  sleep,  and  when- 
ever he  toolc  a  Debanch,  a  Nap  of  two  Hours 
set  him  to  Rightsagain.  It  was  no  more  for 
him  to  go  from  a  Debauch  to  Business,  than 
from  Business  to  a  Del>auch,  and  he  never 
fotigued  himself,  but  dbpatdied  the  greatest 
Affaun  with  so  much  ease  as  if  they  were 
only  a  diversion.  He  loved  to  banter,  but 
did  not  ahrajrs  make  use  of  the  terms  suita- 
ble to  his  character;  and  Persons  who  did 
not  dare  to  answer  him  again,  were  com- 
monly the  Butt  of  his  Raillery.  He  was  po- 
lite when  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  in  the 
general  Course  of  his  Behaviour,  he  carried 
an  Air  fitter  for  a  Captain  of  Dnigoons  than 
for  a  Marshall  and  a  Prime  MiiSster.  He 
never  did  a  Thing  for  any  Body  without 
some  view.  He  scrupled  neither  Cunning, 
nor  even  Pofuiy;  and  provided  he  oovdd 
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gmin  his  Ends,  all  ways  were  alike  fair  to 
him.  AH  his  Life-Time  he  took  care  to  do 
his  own  Business  first,  and  then  his  Master^s, 
the  King*8 ;  and  I  question  if  I  do  him  any 
Injustice  if  I  say  that  he  was  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Minister  much  more  than  the  King 
of  Poland's/' 

We  have  seen  that  the  Elector  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion on  being  crowned  King  of 
roland.  He  did  not  much  relish  the 
restrictions  attached  to  that  high  and 
uneasy  dimity,  and  spent  as  little 
time  at  Warsaw  as  he  could.  His 
Saxon  subjects  disliked  his  new  faith, 
but  were  much  attached  to  his  person, 
and  remained  loving  and  loyal  lieges 
to  his  descendants,  though  they  con- 
tinued in  the  adopted  &ith  of  their 
stron^^-armed  ancestor.  Ck)imt  Poll- 
nitz  nctppened  to  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic* when  Peregrine  and  Mentor 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  society, 
and  the  three  gentlemen  being  very 
tolerant  in  their  way  their  intercom*se 
was  pleasant  enough.  The  count 
would  frequently  invoke  their  sympa- 
thies for  the  sufferings  he  was  endur- 
ing at  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Lutheran  ministers,  who  looked 
on  him  as  no  better  than  a  brand  re- 
served for  Gehenna.  One  of  these 
complaints  took  the  following  shape  : 

**  *  I  happened  yesterday  to  be  making  a  vi- 
sit to  a  Luiheran  Lady,  who  passes  for  a  very 
devout  one,  when  who  should  come  to  add 
himself  to  the  Company  but  a  Minister  that 
was  a  Doctor,  and  by  consequence  a  Man 
of  Importance.  As  such  too  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Mbtress  of  the  House,  who, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  his  face,  said  to  me. 
*  you  will  now  see  a  holy  Man/  The  Good 
Man  entered  the  Room  with  the  air  of  one 
ssjing  Domine  non  sum  diffnus.  He  spoke 
on  serious  subjects,  and  was  hearken*d  to 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  he  was  an 
oracle.  I  listened  to  him  at  first  like  the 
rest,  but  at  last  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
talk  to  a  pretty  young  Lady  that  sate  just 
by  me.  The  Doctor,  offended  by  seeing  the 
little  regard  I  paid  to  what  he  said,  enquired 
of  the  mistress  of  the  House  who  I  was.  She 
told  him  my  Name,  and  withal  that  I  was 
once  a  Calvinist^  but  that  I  was  tuTnedPapUt 
What  a  Thunder- Stroke  was  this  to  the 
Doctor!  He  threw  himself  to  the  Back  of 
bis  Chair,  lifted  up  his  Eyes  to  Heaven, 
sighed,  and  cried  out  *  Das  Cfott  erbanrn* — 
i.e.,  Gk>d  help  us !  Then  transported  by  a 
fit  of  Zeal,  he  turned  about  to  me,  and 
asked  me  what  had  induced  me  to  embrace 


a  BeUgioa  which  he  treated  as  Idolatiy.  I 
told  hhn  that  I  did  not  think  that  he  need 
give  himself  any  trouble  about  my  Con- 
version, since  according  to  his  System,  I 
was  damuM  when  a  Calvmist  as  well  as 
when  a  CaikoUe,  *  The  Case  is  not  quite  the 
Same,'  said  the  Minister.  *But  to  turn 
Pttpisl  r  cried  ho,  *  to  adore  Baal !  to  become 
a  discipleof  Aniiekristf  Alas!  itwere bet- 
ter to  be  a  danmM  Calviniat !  I  own  th&t 
I  had  much  ado  to  h^p  lai^faing  oatri^t  at 
the  Minister's  impertinent  &aL  He  said  in- 
deed a  great  deal;  and  because  I  made 
no  answer,  he  thou^t  he  had  touched 
me  to  the  quick.  He  was  actually  ap- 
plauding himself  for  the  good  Work 
he  had  wrought  upon  my  Soul,  when 
I  told  him  it  neither  consisted  with  my 
Character  nor  my  Temper,  to  dispnte 
about  Religion.  'What  Blindness  u 
here?'  cried  the  Doctor  again.  ^Wbat  a 
mad  Papist  are  you?  If  you  will  not  be 
of  our  Communion,  return  to  the  Beligioa 
which  you  have  abandoned,  in  which  there 
is  some  hope,  at  least,  that  God  will  pardon 
you.' 

*^  Formerly  the  Preachers  had  the  Pleaaote 
of  venting  their  choler  in  the  Pnlpit,  but  the 
King  has  confined  them  nowto  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  treat  of  controversiiil 
matters  no  farther  than  f s  meerly  neooaary 
for  the  People's  instruction.  For  the  rast, 
the  Parsons  need  not  fear  being  soon  an^ 
planted,  for  the  Saaooms  are  hearty  Lutkenmu; 
and  if  they  tolerate  the  Catholics  'tis  because 
they  can't  help  it.  They  have  excluded 
them  from  offices  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature, 
and  from  the  Privilege  of  enjoying  Lands, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them 
out  of  Places  in  the  Mmistry,  or  at  Covrt, 
nor  from  Employments  in  the  Army,  which 
are  three  very  engaging  Articles  to  make 
Proadytes  among  tiie  Gentry.*' 

This  phase  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety from  the  sharp  warfere  of  creed 
to  indifference  or  toleration,  is  worth 
a  passing  thought  The  sincere  Pro- 
testants and  Koman  Catholics  of 
Germany  in  our  day,  are  rather  more 
interested  in  checlong  the  spread  of 
Oolenso-Strausso-Renanism,  than  in 
larding  at  each  other. 

In  one  of  the  excursions  made  by 
our  tourists  they  came  to  the  town  of 
Mersebourg :  and  entering  the  church 
they  stood  for  some  time  before  the 
monument  of  Rodolph  of  Schwartz- 
bourg,  who  died  in  a  battle  fou£^t 
with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  He 
had  lost  a  hand  in  the  fight,  and  when 
he  was  dying  he  held  it  up  with  the 
other  and  reproached  his  allies  for 


*  Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  reader  haa  kept  in  mind  hia  thiee  cfaaDges  of  faith. 
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having  induoed  him  to  use  that  mem- 
ber agunat  his  lord,  before  whom  he 
had  once  held  it  up  when  promising 
faith  and  allegiance.  The  worthy 
citizen  who  related  this  incident  to 
the  strangers  also  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Henry*8  visit  to  this 
church  and  tomb,  and  what  he  said 
when  one  of  his  courtiers  suggested 
the  destruction  of  the  rich  monument 
raised  to  the  rebel  "Would  to  God," 
said  he,  with  as  much  wit  as  bonhom- 
mie,  ^*'  that  aU  my  enemies  were  as 
pompously  interred!'' 

They  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  resident  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  were  intro- 
duced to  the  hall  where  trophies  of 
fight  and  chase  were  none,  but  in 
their  stead  bass  viols  covering  all  the 
walls  from  ceiling  to  floor.  In  the 
centre  stood  a  giant  instrument  whose 
head  touched  the  ceiling,  and  near  it 
was  a  double  ladder  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors  who  might  be 
curious  to  see  it  from  dififerent  points 
of  view.  It  was  a  present  made  to 
the  Duke  b^  one  who  wished  to  be 
privy  councillor,  and  who  became  one 
accordingly.  The  Duke  was  a  genuine 
Jrono^tco  per  la  Mtmca, 

Having  dined  and  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  with  their  noble  hosts,  they 
returned  to  their  lodgings,  and  were 
putting  their  wardrobes  in  order, 
when  a  sentleman  of  the  Duke's 
householdinterrupted  the  operation. 
But  we  must  quote  Mentoi^s  own 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  visita- 
tion : — 

**  He  said,  as  be  was  passing  by  he  saw 
our  Man  packing  up  the  things,  and  tliat 
therefore  he  came  in  purely  to  wisb  us  a 
good  Journey.  He  assured  us  he  had  a 
secret  kindness  for  us ;  that  we  might  safely 
take  his  word ;  that  he  was  sincerity  itself ; 

and  that  be  wished  500,000  d s  might 

twist  his  neck  if  he  was  not  heartily  our 
friend.  *  And  to  give  you  some  proof  of  it,* 
said  he,  ^  I  will  treat  you  with  some  trifle, 
such  as  a  dram  of  Orange- water,  Anniseed, 
or  Batafia.  Upon  my  word  my  Apothecary 
baa  what  ia  choice  good ;  he  Uvea  but  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  Come,  I  wiU  show  you 
the  way  to  his  house.* 

**  While  he  harangued  me  ui  this  manner, 
he  reeled,  being  so  drunk  that  he  con)^  not 
stand.  I  thtmked  him  therefore  for  his 
Love,  and  told  him  that  I  did  not  drink 
Drama,  but  that  if  he  had  a  nund  to  any 
liquor  of  that  sort,  I  would  send  for  some 
for  him,  and  I  bid  our  Landlord  fetch  it 
The  Apothecary,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was 


not  yet  got  up.  *  Soho,  here,*  said  our  ne»o 
frimdy  *  there  is  nothing  to  drink  but  aqua- 
vitxe.  Here,  Landlord,  a  Glass  of  Brandy, 
Pipes,  and  Tobacco.  You  must  have  some- 
thing,* taid  Ae,  *  to  be  doing.*  Every  thing 
he  called  for  being  brought,  my  Gentleman 
drank  two  or  three  Glasses  of  Brandy  and 
smoked  as  many  Pipes  of  Tobacco.  I  hoped 
to  see  him  tnmUe  down,  and  by  consequence 
to  get  rid  of  him,  when  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  call  for  some  dishes  of  tea  that  I 
had  ordered  to  be  made  for  myself,  and 
which  made  him  so  sober  that  he  recovered 
his  reason.  I  laid  hold  of  this  happy  inter- 
val (for  I  heard  him  calling  out  for  Brandy, 
which  I  apprehended  would  occasion  a 
Relapse),  and  talked  to  him  about  his 
Bfa8ter*s  Bass-Viols,  upon  which,  without 
much  Intreaty,  he  said  to  me — *  You  know, 
sir,  that  almost  every  one  has  his  particular 
Whim,  Priifces  as  weU  as  private  Persons. 
One  is  an  admirer  of  Magnificence,  another 
of  Troops,  and  another  of  Mistresses.  As 
for  my  August  Master,  his  Fancy  runs  only 
on  Bass-Yiobi,  and  whoever  soUicitshim  for 
an  Employment  or  any  other  Favour,  can't 
do  better  than  to  acconmiodate  his  Arsenal 
with  one  of  these  Instruments.* 

"  This  officious  Gentleman  told  me  a  great 
many  other  Particuhirs  of  the  Court  of 
Menebourg,  but  I  don*t  trouble  you  with 
it,  because  the  Truthis  not  to  be  told  at  aU 
times.** 

Weimar  was  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence at  the  time  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  though  Groethe  was  not 
yet  in  long  clothes.  The  reigning 
iDuke  was  Ernest  Augustus,  his  family 
consisting  of  three  daughters  and  a 
son  about  ten  years  of  age^  the  latter 
rather  deaf  and  difficult  or  utterance. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
at  his  country  house  of  Belle  Vue, 
and  no  one  presumed  to  disturb  him 
except  on  Mondays,  when  people  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  attended 
with  their  petitions  and  applications, 
all  of  which  were  received  by  the 
secretary,  and  laid  before  his  auenst 
master.  The  Englishmen  applied  to 
the  marshal  of  the  court  for  leave 
to  present  their  dutiftd  respects,  but 
were  as  unsuccessful  as  most  other 
applicants  for  that  honour,  whether 
German  or  foreigners. 

This  potentate,  as  our  visitors 
learned,  spent  his  quiet  life  at  Belle 
Yue,  the  ctiief  attractions  of  his  house- 
hold being  two  young  ladies  whom  he 
stvled  his  maids  of  honour,  and  three 
others  of  somewhat  inferior  condition, 
called  the  ducal  chamber-maids.  The 
male  dignitaries  of  this  ooontrv  resi- 
denoe  were— the  Baron  de  Brunl,  his 
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maater  of  the  horae,  the  major  of  tbtf 
troops,  and  the  captain  of  the  goarda 

The  Duke  awoke  betimes,  bat  was 
no  patron  of  early  rising.  He  took 
breakfast  in  bed  as  well  as  Oeorge 
Augustus  Sala,  and  sometimes  treated 
hiinself  to  a  tune  on  the  violin.  At 
others  he  sununoned  his  architects 
and  ^rdeners,  atd  amused  himself 
drawing  plans  for  them.  If  there 
were  any  pcessing  affairs  of  state  that 
could  not  await  his  hizhness's  after- 
noon leisure,  his  counciflors  submitted 
it  while  he  was  between  his  feather 
bed& 

He  arose  about  noon,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  well  established  in  his 
dothes  he  passed  his  guard  in  review, 
and  used  his  duoal  cane  on  icny  soldier 
not  lacq[uered  or  pipe-clayed  to  his 
satisfiaM^tioiL  This  tabour  got  through, 
he  took  an  airing ;  and  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  company  with  the  two  maids  of 
honour,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
m^jor  of  the. troops,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  any  guest  so  happy 
as  to  have  received  an  invitation. 
The  dinner,  dessert,  and  libations 
occupied  from  three  to  five  hours,  and 
the  Dulra  talked  incessantly.  If  the 
wanderers  received  a  report  of  the 
conversation  of  any  particular  day, 
they  have  not  preserved  it,  for  it  was 
said  to  be  very  gross  and  unintellec- 
tuaL  Coffee  concluded  the  enter- 
tainment, and  whatever  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  not 
engrossed  by  the  mi^or  and  the  two 
maids  of  honour  at   the  game  of 

Quadrille,   was  fully  occupied  with 
rawing,  playing  on  the  violin,  or 
smoking. 

There  is  here  a  tempting  oppNor- 
tunity  to  dwell  on  the  demoralizing 
influence  which  a  little  court  thus 
ruled  would  exercise  on  the  surround- 
ing population.  We  might  also  en- 
large on  the  evil  effect  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  standing  army  of 
700  infantrv,  all  picked  men,  180 
troopers,  and  a  mounted  company  of 
cadets,  in  a  little  duchy  like  Weimar. 
But  our  mission  is  to  give  as  agreeable 
a  picture  as  we  can  of  old-world 
institutions,  and  to  be  as  sparinff  of 
moral  reflections  as  possible.  When 
Augustus  needed  assistance  he  called 
on  nis  cousin  Ernest,  and  paid  the 
men  while  they  were  in  his  service. 

On  returning  to  Dresden  they  wero 
00  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  again  with 


the  ([arralouB  and  good-humoured 
PoUmtz,  who  proceeded  to  give  them 
an  account  of  an  excursion  he  had 
latdy  made  as  fieir  as  Wurtsbouig  in 
the  south-west  of  the  county.  Its 
ruler  einoyed  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  fiishop  of  Wurtzbourg  and 
Duke  of  Franoonia.  John  Philip 
Francis,  Count  of  Schonhom,  had 
been  drntd  a  few  years,  having  been 
arrested  in  the  act  of  erecting  strong 
fortificationsanda  magnificent  palace. 
Wurtzbourg  possessed  a  nol^  hospi- 
tal, affording  shelter  to  400  patients; 
and  on  every  Holy  Thursday  the 
Prince  Bishop  there  washed  the  feet 
of  a  large  number  of  the  poor,  and 
aflerwards  treated  them  to  a  noble 
feast.  In  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing he  entertained  nis  own  houaehold 
and  his  Mends. 

We  have  often  dreuned  of  the 
comparative  happiness  likely  to  attend 
on  the  dwdlers  of  a  little  state,  ruled 
by  a  good  prince  bishop,  who  might 
be  said  to  know  all  his  people  by 
sight  Why,  a  person  prone  to 
roguery  would  be  restrained  fttHu  it 
as  much  by  respect  and  love  for  his 

Gtriarohal  chief  as  by  a  dread  of  the 
;al  consequences.  Then  what  an 
incentive  to  good  conduct  it  would  be 
to  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  good  rula: 
never  slept,  and  that  he  only  wanted 
means  or  opportunity  to  reward  eveiy 
well-deserver.  There  would  be  no 
wars,  no  national  debt,  the  taxes 
imposed  would  bfr  the  lightest  iniajg^n- 
able,  and  every  individual  in  the  little 
state  would  feel  that  he  was  a  cherish- 
ed member  of  a  large  and  prosperous 
family.  But  what  if  the  "ruler  wete 
a  wicked  prince  bishop  %  We  must 
now  quote  from  PoUmtz's  budget  of 
news : — 

^  If  ever  you  visit  Wttrtzboiirg,  be  sore 
to  see  the  Anenal  and  Wine-vaults,  both  in 
the  Castle.  But  be  .on  your  guard  in  the 
Vault.  Tour  Conductors  win  think  the  least 
compliment  you  can  make  them,  is  to  forfeit 
yoilr  reason.  I  speak  from  dear-bought 
experience.  Three  days  ago  I  asked  leave 
of  the  Bishop  to  see  the  CaatK  and  he  was 
complaisant  enough  to  order  <me  of  his  gen- 
tlemen to  accompany  me.  My  honest  com- 
panion, fearing  that  a  t^te-a-t^  would  be 
rathei^  melandidy,  chose  for  our  compa- 
nions two  topers  whom  Silenns  would  not 
disown  for  children.  When  they  had  shown 
me  the  arsenal,  the  apartments,  the  fortifi- 
cations, &c,  they  carried  me  at  last  into  the 
vault,  which  I  found  illuvninaied  like  a 
chapd,  where  I  was  to  lie  instate.    •    .    . 
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The  glasses  serred  for  bella,  and  torrenU  of 
wine  gashed  out  instead  of  tears.  •  •  • 
Two  of  the  Prince's  Heyduku  carried  me  to 
a  Coach,  and  thence  to  bed — that  was  my 
tomb.  Well,  I  roee  next  day  at  ten  o'clock, 
my  hings  very  much  inflamed  with  the 
wine  I  drunk  the  night  before,  took  a  large 
do0e  of  tea,  dresaod  myself,  and  then  went 
to  make  my  compliments  to  the  Bishop. 
The  Marshall  of  the  Court  inrited  me  to 
dine  with  the  Prince,  and  promised,  and 
eren  swore  that  I  should  not  drink.  At 
Noon  we  sat  down  to  Table.  The  Bishop  did 
me  the  honour  to  drink  two  or  three  healths 
to  me.  The  Blaster  of  the  Horse  and  the 
Marshall  toasted  the  same  number  to  me ; 
and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  drinking 
to  no  lees  than  fourteen  persons  at  the  Table ; 
so  that  I  was  drowned  in  Liquor  before  I 
dined.  When  the  Company  rose,  I  waited 
on  the  Prince  to  his  chamber  door,  where 
he  retired,  and  I  thought  to  do  the  same, 
bat  I  found  an  Embargo  put  upon  me  in  the 
Ante-chamber  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
and  the  Marshall  of  the  Court,  who,  with 
great  Bumpers  in  their  hands,  drank  the 
Prince's  health  to  me,  and  Prosperity  for 
erer  to  the  most  laudable  Chapter  of 
Wurtzbourg.  I  protested  to  them  I  was 
the  Bishop's  most  humble  Serrant,  and  that 
I  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  most 
laudable  Chapter,  but  that  to  drink  then: 
healths  would  destroy  mine,  and  therefore 
I  begged  they  would  excuse  my  pledging 
them ;  but  I  might  as  well  talk  to  the  wuid. 
These  two  healths  must  be  drank  (im?),  or  I 
should  be  reckoned  no  friend  to  the  Chapter. 
If  this  were  all  my  task  I  should  have  been 
well  off,  bat  then  came  M.  de  Zobel  (Master 
of  the  Horse),  one  of  the  most  intrepid  ca- 
rousers  of  the  age,  who  squeezed  me  by  the 
Hand,  and  with  an  air  and  tone  of  the  most 
perfect  cordiality,  said  to  me — *  You  love 
our  Prince  so  well  that  you  can't  refuse 
drinknig  to  the  prosperity  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Houtten.*  When  he  had  made 
this  moving  speech,  he  took  off  a  great 
Glass  to  witness  his  great  zeal  for  the  Life 
'^  his  master.  After  which  an  oflicious 
J/ejfduhe  brought  me  a  glass,  and  being  in- 
fected with  the  goust(j»c)  that  prevails, 
assured  me»that  this  wine  could  not  ppesibly 
do  me  harm,  because  it  was  the  very  same 
that  the  Prince  drank.  By  a  persuasion 
founded  on  so  just  an  inference,  I  had  the 
courage  to  venture  on  t'other  glass,  which 
was  no  sooner  drank  than  I  reeled  and 
could  drink  no  more,  when,  in  order  to 
finish  roe,  M.  de  Pechtelsheim,  one  of 
the  honestest  gentlemen  living,  but  the 
stannchest  Wme-Bibber  that  I  know,  ac- 
costed me  with  a  smile,  and  said — *J>ear 
Baron,  .  one    Glass    more  to   better    ac- 


quaintance. I  conjured  him  to  give  me 
quarter ;  but  he  embraced  me,  kissed  me, 
and  called  me  his  fferr  Brwkr.  How  could 
a  man  withstand  such  tender  compliments? 
**  At  last  I  put  myself  in  a  fit  posture  to 
run  away.  I  sneaked  off,  stole  down  the 
steps  as  well  as  I  could,  and  squeezed  myself 
into  a  Sedan,  which  carried  me  home,  where 
my  people  dragged  me  out  like  a  dead 
corpse  and  flung  me  on  a  bed.  After 
three  or  four  hours  I  woke  in  a  maae,  put 
myself  to  rights,  to  make  or  receive  visits 
but  whichever  I  did,  I  soon  found  myself  in 
such  a  pickle  that  I  could  not  walk  alone. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  Wurtzbourg  aa 
conversation  between  one  friend  and  another 
without  the  bottle." 


The  wine-bibbiDg  and  garrulous 
nobleman  then  gave  them  an  account 
of  liis  visit  to  the  Scots  B^edictines, 
who  treated  him  to  some  stone-wine 
—80  called,  probably,  because  it  p«w 
on  rocky  sou— and  that  in  their  so- 
ciety he  broke  through  his  Wurtz- 
bourg regimen  by  omitting  to  set 
drunk.  On  Saint  Qaillian's*  (uty 
he  saw  the  Prince  Bishop  go  in  state 
to  the  Cathedral  There  were  six 
carriages,  with  six  horses  to  each. 
Twenty-lour  footmen  and  sixteen 
pages  were  in  attendance ;  eighty 
gentlemen  walked  before  the  episcopal 
carriaffe ;  and  two  files  of  halberdiers 
served  as  a  guard  of  honour.  The 
Prince  Bishop  celebrated  mass,  and 
from  the  commencement  to  the  eleva- 
tion, the  Master  of  the  Horse  held 
upright  before  him  the  naked  sword 
ot  the  Duke  of  Franconia.  Imme- 
diately after  the  "Elevation"  he 
sheathed  the  weapon  and  turned  its 
point  downwards.  This  peculiar  pri- 
vilege reminded  our  men  of  that  en- 
joyed by  the  Count  Abbot  of  Qem- 
blours  in  Brabant,  viz.,  to  celebrate 
mass  in  boots  and  spurs. 

Peregrine  and  Mentor  made  a  fly- 
ing visit  to  Anspach,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  young  Margravine 
Frederica  Louisa^  as  they  had  re- 
ceived many  civilities  at  the  court 
of  her  father,  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia.  They  found  nothing  here 
worthy  of  recording  except  a  report 
of  the  non-existence  of  rats  in  the 
Margravate,  as  one  of  St  Hubert's 
rat-killing  family  had  once  passed 
through  the  country.    To  this  they 


*  St  Killian,  an  Iriah  nii«sionary,  Apostle  of  Franconia,  who  wat  martyred  in  678. 
In  748  his  tomb  was  opened,  and  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Four  Gotpeli,  stained  with  his 


blood,  taken  out. 
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bad  the  comfort  of  adding  a  legend, 
provinff  that  other  families  as  well  as 
those  of  pure  Celtico-Hibemian  blood 
enjoy  the  undesirable  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving death-warnings  from  f^  or 
Spirits.  Joaohim  II.,  Elector  of  bran- 
enboorg,  wishing  to  enlarge  his 
palace  at  Berlin,  purchased  up  the 
nouses  built  on  the  site.  One  old 
woman  would  not  sell  her  patrimony, 
but,  after  many  applications,  the  en- 
raged Elector  ordered  that  the  monev 
should  be  forced  onher,and  she  herself 
turned  out  On  receiving  this  treat- 
ment, the  old  lady  swore  that  she 
would  be  a  plasue  to  Joachim  and  his 
posterity  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
After  that,  none  of  this  house  could' 
die  with9ut  a  previous  visit  from  the 
woiTian  in  white,  who  was  uniformly 
seen  some  nights  before,  wandering  up 
«nd  down  stairs,  and  along  the  corn- 
dors.  This  tradition  was  more  firmly 
believed  in  the  smaller  courts  of  the 
house  of  Brandenbourg  than  at  head- 
quarters— the  palace  of  Berlin. 

With  the  vmdictive  White  Lady 
haunting  their  minds,  our  countrymen 
returned  to  Dresden,  to  resume  their 
baggage  and  continue  their  tour.  A 
ton  of  one  of  the  parties,  to  whom 
the  journal  of  his  father  was  well 
known,  passing  through  Saxony  forty 
Years  later,  found  little  of  the  magni- 
ncence  or  prodigality  that  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  II.*  Frederic 
Augustus,  his  successor,  whose  mar- 
riage we  have  detailed,  set  a  good 
example  to  his  court,  but  was  some- 
what indolent,  and  little  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  man  of  iron,  Frederic  tne 
Great,  who  effectually  dismantled  and 
disfigured  his  city.  The  visitor,  in  1 773, 
found  buildings  iiy  ured  or  demolished, 
little  public  feasting,  few  gala  days  at 
eourt,  and  theatres  in  anything  but 
a  flourishing  condition.  A  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  the  time  at 
the  palace  of  Prince  Charles,  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  was  calculated  to 
excite  more  attention  than  the  most 
magnificent  spectacle  the  court  could 
afford  to  exhioit 

It  is  no  secret  to  the  generality  of 
reading  people,  that  the  quiet  man- 


nered though  imaginative  folk  of  the 
fatherland  are  prone  to  superstitions. 
In  the  dav-dreams  consequent  on  in- 
action and  large  indulgence  in  tobacco 
and  beer,  the^  cannot  fail  to  see  dis- 
embodied spirits  in  profusion,  and 
among  these  will  be  found,  now  and 
then,  the  shades  of  old  and  dear 
friends,  or  of  historical  personages, 
with  whom  their  reading  may  have 
made  them  familiar,  lliese  phan- 
tasms, however,  are  of  too  ethereal 
a  nature  to  brook  questions,  or  hold 
intellectual  communion  with  their 
beer-bemused  admirers ;  and  if  they 
wish  to  secure  a  genuine  conference 
with  some  unsubc£antial  being,  they 
must  have  recourse  to  one  who,  by 
study  of  forbidden  sciences,  has  sub- 
jected spirits  of  the  air,  of  fire,  of 
water,  and  of  earth  to  his  will,  and  is 
powerful  enough  to  call  them  from 
their  dreary  abodes,  and  render  them 
visible  to  his  patrons. 

Prince  Charles  was  heir  to  bis 
uncle,  the  Chevalier  Saxe,  whom  the 
reader  will  please  not  to  confound 
with  the  warlike  Marshal  Saxe,  his 
half-brother.  It  was  the  current  belief 
at  court  that  this  very  rich  Chevalier 
Saxe  had  concealed  his  treasures  here 
and  there,  and  his  nephew  became 
very  desirous  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  spirit,  to  derive  some  exact 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  these  deposits.  While  his  ndnd 
was  in  this  state  he  bethought 
himself  of  Herr  Schrepfer,  a  worthy 
with  whom  he  was  on  very  un- 
satisfactory terms.  This  adept  had 
originally  been  a  keeper  of  a  coffee- 
house in  Leipzig,  but  not  succeeding, 
he  took  to  occult  studies,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  and  soon  gave  out  that  he 
had  acquired  power  to  call  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  spirits  from  their 
various  spheres,  and  obb'ge  them  to 
give  answers  to  such  queries  as  he 
chose  to  propound.  He  observed  a 
very  wise  caution  in  these  awftd  pro- 
ceedings, for  he  first  invoked  friend]^ 
demons,  who  served  as  guardians  to 
him  when  the  evil  ones  entered  on 
the  scene. 

Before  he  quitted  Leipzig  he  hap- 


*  Thia  monarch's  death  occured  in  1733,  being  occasioned  by  a  hurt  received  in  his 
foot  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage.  Some  time  before,  his  physician  had  effected 
a  sort  of  cure  of  a  disease  induced  by  his  dissolute  habits.  He  vrsks  obliged  to  remore 
two  of  his  toes  to  prevent  mortification,  and  he  then  earnestly  warned  his  patient  to  quit 
Ws  "  custom  of  an  afternoon."  The  advice  waa  neglected,  and  death  supcrveDed  on  a 
slight  hurt  o        -»  i- 
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pened  to  make  nse  of  some  degrading 
and  insulting  expressions  relative  to 
Prince  Charles,  which,  on  being  re- 
ported to  him,  irritated  him  so  much 
that  he  commissioned  one  of  his 
officers  to  wait  on  the  conjurer,  and 
give  him  a  sound  cud^l&ng.  The 
officer  BO  far  dischiu^ed  his  duty  as  to 
get  into  the  room  where  the  offender 
was,  and  begin  to  cane  him  in  the 
most  serious  fashion.  Th e  yictim  got 
out  of  his  hands  some  way,  ran  into 
a  comer,  and  loudly  called  on  his 
ftimiliar  demons  to  come  to  his  aid. 
Something  in  the  tones  or  the  expres- 
sions acting  on  the  native  superstition 
of  the  operator,  so  terrified  him  that 
he  cast  away  his  weapon,  and  fled 
from  the  house.  So  the  sage  escaped 
fbr  the  moment,  but  the  results  of  the 
reported  chastisement  were  so  dis- 
agreeable that  he  quitted  the  city. 

Sometime  after  he  appeared  in 
Dresden  as  a  French  colonel,  and  ex- 
hibited such  proofs  of  proficiency  in 
art  magic  that  every  idle  tongue  in 
the  city  found  interesting  occupation. 
His  identity  with  that  of  the  Leipzig 
conjurer  bemg  established,  the  money- 
spending  and  money-loving  prince 
(hd  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  wait  on  him,  and  apologise  for  the 
little  mistake  he  had  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  caning.  Of  course  any 
advances  from  so  high  a  quarter  could 
not  be  received  but  in  good  part,  and 
the  prince  was  soon  urging  him  to 
make  his  preparations  for  disturbing 
the  repose  of  his  departed  uncle. 

Schrepfer  was  apparently  very  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  task.  He 
represented  the  risk  he  ran  if  the 
good  spirits  were  not  powerful  enough 
to  protect  him  against  the  evil-dis- 
poeed  ones.  He  also  dwelt  on  the 
trouble  it  caused  him  to  dismiss  them, 
and  on  the  terror — even  horror-— that 
the  presence  of  these  denizens  of  the 
unknown  world  was  always  sure  to 
bring  on  the  witnesses,  ay,  even  on 
himself.  All  these  representations 
only  stimulated  the  eagerness  of  the 
postiilant,  and  at  last,  Schrepfer 
appointed  the  hour  for  the  incanta- 
tion, the  place  to  be  the  great  gallery 
in  the  prince's  own  residence,  ab 
the  reigning  Elector  was  by  no  means 
superstitious,  the  thing  was  to  be  kept 
a  profound  secret. 

The  appointed  night  having  arrived, 
the  prince  and  eighteen  of  his  most 
intinuvte  friends  were  collected  in  the 


great  gallerv  of  the  palace.  Schrepfer 
ad  ordered  in  a  large  bowl  of  punch, 
and  now  he  mentioned  to  the  noble 
company,  that  as  their  utmost  powers 
of  will  and  courage  would  be  needed 
in  the  terrible  scene  about  to  com- 
mence, it  would  not  be  unwise  for 
each  to  partake  of  the  stimulant 
before  them.  All  took  his  advice 
except  two,  one  of  whom  thus  gave  - 
his  reason  for  abstaining  : — "  I  am 
come  here,"  said  he  to  Schrepfer,  "to 
be  present  at  raising  an  apparition. 
Either  I  will  see  all  or  nothing.  My 
resolution  is  taken,  and  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  put  anything  inside  my 
lips."  The  other  placed  himself  near 
the  door  to  prevent  any  entrancea^or 
exits  on  the  part  of  mere  human 
agents.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
all  looked  to,  and  in  the  middle  of  an 
awful  silence  the  operation  began. 

Schrepfer  retired  into  an  obscure 
comer,  and  on  his  knees  he  conjured 
with  various  ceremonies,  his  good 
spirits  to  come  to  his  aid.  His  invo- 
cations being  for  some  time  appa- 
rently unheeded,  he  got  into  a  painful 
ecstasy,  even  as  a  pytnoness  of  ancient 
times.  A  profuse  perspiration  broke 
out  on  his  body,  and  he  was,  or  - 
appeared  to  be,  seized  with  convul 
Bions.  At  last  a  rattling  was  heard 
on  the  outsides  of  the  windows,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  more  pleas- 
ing noise  resembling  what  is  produced 
by  the  mbbing  of  wet  fingers  on  a  row 
of  glasses.  The  magician  seemed  to 
hau  this  with  pleasure,  as  betokening 
the  presence  of  the  kind  spirits,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  proceed  with- 
invocations  of  the  evil  demons  also. 
Soon  was  heard  a  terrible  yelling; 
and  while  the  company,  who  con- 
cluded that  uproar  to  come  from 
the  evil  influences,  were  seized  on 
by  dismay  and  horror,  the  principal 
door  burst  open  with  a  violent 
clash,  and  a  dark  spherical  mass, 
enveloped  in  smoke  rolled  rapidly  into 
the  centre  of  the  gallery.  In  its 
wheelings  a  human  countenance  re- 
sembling the  Chevalier  Saxe,  became 
visible  at  times,  and  a  voide,  loud  and 
angry  in  tone,  shouted,  "  Carl,  was 
willst  du  mit  mich  ^Charles,  what  do 
you  require  of  me  ?) 

All  seem  to  have  completely  lost 
their  presence  of  mind.  They  were 
seized  with  consternation,  a  state  for 
which  the  previous  ceremony  and  the 
horrid   sounds    had   well  p^ej 
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them,  none  ao  much  as  the  prince, 
lie  threw  himself  on  bis  knees,  and 
loudly  criecl  to  God  for  pardon  and 
protection.  All  whose  voices  were 
not  rendered  powerless  by  terror 
besought  Schrepfer  to  remove  the 
horrible  apparition,  but  that  was 
more  easily  asked  for  than  eflfiscted. 
It  was  an  hour  before  the  wuEard's 
spells  of  power  succeeded  in  causing 
toe  frightful  thing  to  disappear. 

Even  then,  when  they  began  to 
gather  some  courage,  and  congratu- 
late themselves  on  their  riddance 
from  the  fearful  object,  the  door  flew 
open  once  ftiore,  and  once  more  the 
gnastly  apparition  rolled  in,  and  an- 
other scene  of  mortal  terror  was 
enacted.  However,  the  adept  rid  his 
pMitrons  of  its  presence  in  a  shorter 
time  than  before,  and  the  comt>any 
separated  to  their  several  lodging 
with  all  possible  speed.  N.  W. 
Wraxall  was  personally  acquainted 
with  several  of  that  company,  but 
none  of  them  could  give  him  any 
satisfactory  account  of  now  the  thing 
was  effected,  if  a  piece  of  clever  jug- 
glery, nor  explain  why  they  had  not 
presence  of  mind  to  attempt  to  lay 
hold  of  the  cause  of  their  confusion. 

The  assistants  at  the  spectacle 
were  not  much  inclined  to  speak  of 
their  ghastly  experiences,  but  still  the 
Elector  came  to  hear  of  it,  and  was 
in  consequence  very  wroth  against  all 
the  parties  concerned.    Schrepfer  re- 


tired to  his  native  dty,  and  oontioned 
to  amaze  and  terrify  all  Uiose  whoee 
superstitious  curiosity  led  them  to 
his  cave.  At  last  he  conducted  three 
pupils  to  the  wood  of  Rosendaal,  to 
show  them  something  more  wooder- 
ful  than  anything  yet  witnessed  by 
them.  It  was  about  three  o*doek  oi 
a  summer  morning,  and  when  thej 
came  to  the  selected  spot  he  retired 
from  them  to  make  some  neoasuy 
incantations,  as  he  said.  Immediately 
after  they  were  startled  hj  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  and  hastemng  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound  they  found 
him  expiring.  Credulous  people  at- 
tributed his  suicide  to  the  wretched 
state  into  which  the  powers  oi  hii 
evil  genii  had  reduced  nim. 

We  left  our  travellers  preparing 
their  mails  for  departure  for  Dreeden. 
to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  the  court  of 
Bajrrenth,  now  graced  by  the  erewhile 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  who,  hir- 
ing been  sought  in  marria^  by 
Charles  XIL,  Prince  Frederic  of 
England,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  one  of 
the  Romano&,  and  a  nobleman  or 
two  of  inferior  rank,  and  having 
suffered  suflicient  rough  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  her  harsh  father,  was  80 
fortunate  as  to  be  united  to  the  esti- 
mable Margrave  of  Bay  reuth.  Indue 
time  and  place  the  reader  will  be  made 
better  acquainted  with  whatever  they 
saw  there  and  at  other  courts  of 
greater  pretension. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1860  I  crossed  to 
Ostend,  in  which  town  I  believed  my 
stay  would  be  limited  to  a  couple  of 
days,  but  where,  as  it  happened,  I  was 
destined  to  remain  for  more  than  a 
week,  awaiting  instructions  from  the 
London  house  of  which  I  was  an 
agent  As  it  was  still  the  bathing 
season,  the  town  oontinued  pretty 
full,  and  presented  an  aspect  of  gaiety 
very  different  from  that  it  displays 
during  the  winter,  when  the  strong 
cold  wind  of  the  Mer  du  Nord  sends 
the  discoloured  waters  raging  along 
the  mudd^  shores  and  over  the  long 
wooden  pier,  rustles  round  the  chim- 
neys, and  whirls  the  slates  from  the 
buff-coloured  lines  of  houses,  coming 
across  the  deserted  gravelly  Place  du 
Roi,  lashing  the  panes  and  shutters 


with  drifts  of  rain,  and  sweeping 
away  over  the  leafless  trees  of  the 
canals  and  fortifications  to  the  deso- 
late sandy  down  which  stretches  to 
the  south-east,  dotted  here  and  there 
by  a  bosky  mound  or  wooden  hut— 
the  only  objects  which  mark  its  wild 
overblown  and  dismal  expansure.  In 
the  summer  or  autumn,  however,  a 
week  may  be  expended  passablv  in 
visiting  the  churches  and  historic  loca- 
lities, watching  the  polyglot  gathering 
of  visitors,  bathers,  and  oyster-eaters, 
or  making  a  pedestrian  excursion  to 
some  of  the  spacious  clean  farm- 
houses in  the  adjoining  country,  where 
the  rural  Flemish  beauties,  with 
honest  blue  eyes,  and  skin  and  hair 
so  fair  that  they  seem  to  have  fed 
only  on  the  purest  wh^  adorned 
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with  caps  of  rich  Valenciennes  lace, 
welcome  the  stranger  with  bowls  of 
sumptuous  cream,  and  display  an 
honest  pride  in  exhibiting  the  beauti- 
ful kine  ia  their  clean  farm  stalls — 
pres^ting  in  appearance,  manner, 
and  con?ersation,  no  bad  idea  of  a 
prose  Belgium  picture  of  pastoral  life. 

A  week  is  quite  enough,  however, 
to  see  all  that  can  be  seen  in  this  sand- 
girt  sea-town  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  this  period  having  elapsed,  ennui 
was  alreadv  taking  possession  of  us, 
as,  one  dusky  night,  having  extendi 
oar  walk  in  a  direction  unknown,  we 
were  not  displeased  at  the  excitement 
of  having  lost  our  way  upon  the  wild 
down  above  alluded  to,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  nightfall  having  been  increased 
by  a  sea-fog  wh  ich  completely  smother- 
ed the  lights  along  the  ramparts,  and 
even  of  the  lighthouse  itself— that 
never-failing  guide  to  the  town  from 
either  direction,  land  or  sea— stumb- 
ling over  the  sandy  mounds,  and 
now  plunging  through  a  patch  of 
marsh  land,  a  ruddy  glare  presently 
met  our  eyes,  and  advancing  toward 
itL  we  found  it  proceed  from  a  hut, 
like  a  capsized  boat,  in  which  some 
men  were  drinking  round  a  wood  fire. 
On  our  appearance  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed us  in  Flemish,  a  tongue  of 
which  we  were  innocent,  and  which 
has  always  appeared  to  us  like  bad 
Ckrman  spoken  by  a  party  whose 
mouth  was  full  of  porridge.  Then 
another  who  possessed  French,  rose 
and  addressed  us,  and  finding  our  ob- 
ject, volunteered  to  guide  us  to  a  road 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

"  Such  fogs,"  said  he,  "  are  frequent 
on  the  coast  at  this  season,  and  you 
are  not  the  first  who  have  lost  their 
way  on  this  down.  The  west  wind 
always  brings  them,  and  afterwards 
heavy  rain.  We  will  have  a  pouring 
day  to-morrow,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

In  a  little,  reaching  the  road^  we 
thanked  him,  with  a  couple  of  cigars 
for  his  trouble,  and  setting  out  again 
by  ourselves  through  the  fog,  soon 
arrived  at  the  Rue  St.  Joseph,  where 
we  lodged. 

Next  morning  I  found  my  friend's 
prediction  had  turned  out  true;  never 
was  there  a  more  resolutely  wet  dav. 
The  rain,  which  poured  incessantly 
from  the  dense  gray  cloudy  sky,  in- 
creased occasionally  to  a  deluge ;  and  as 
ihe  wind  from  theseaforced  it  in  heavy 


dflfts  along  the  deserted  streets  (the 
canal  fronting  our  window  being  the 
only  object  w%ich  seemed  to  take  to  it 
with  an  indifferent  relish),  it  was  clear 
that,  for  that  day  at  least,  we  were 
destined  to  remain  in-doors,  hope- 
lessly imprisoned  by  the  weather. 

After  aespatching  some  correspon- 
dence, we  Degan  to  look  about  the 
chamoer  for  books  to  while  the 
hours  till  dinner-time,  and  presently 
found  in  a  bracket  a  volume  of  Thiers' 
"  Consulate,"  Rousseau's  "  Social  Con- 
trat,"  and  an  old  Road  Guide  through 
Germany— all  which,  being  either 
familiar  or  obsolete,  promised  but 
weary  entertainment.  After  a  brief 
examination  we  threw  them  aside, 
and  proceeded  to  investigate  an  old 
press,  which  occupied  a  deep  nook  in 
a  dark  offset  of  the  room.  Being  in 
search  of  literary  works,  the  few 
broken  cups  which  embellished  the 
lower  shelves  were  little  calculated  to 
afiord  the  instruction  or  amusement 
we  desiderated  ;  and  feeling  as  lonely 
amid  the  watery  elements  which  sur- 
rounded us  as  the  Rabbi  who  was 
locked  up  in  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria 
to  translate  the  Scriptures,  we  were 
again,  in  the  despair  of  ennui,  about 
to  recur  to  the  works  above-mentioned, 
when,  the  press-door  remaining  open, 
we  dimly  perceived  an  upper  shelf 
which  had  not  been  investigated. 
Having  therefore  lit  a  bougie,  and 
"  ascended  ourselves"  on  a  chair,  we 
brought  the  light  to  bear  on  the  dark 
upper  cavity.  Here  the  dust  lay  inch 
thick,  and  we  were  about  descending, 
when  a  mouldy  roll  of  paper,  protrud- 
ing from  the  furthest  corner,  met 
our  gase.  To  seize  it  and  shake  the 
dust  from  its  leaves  was  the  work  of 
a  moment ;  the  next,  we  discerned  that 
it  was  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  the 
French  language,  written  in  a  cramp 
but  distinct  hand,  and  which,  from 
its  stained  condition,  with  its  yellow 
pages  and  faded  ink,  had  undoubtedly 
been  transcribed  many  years  before. 
Forthwith,  moving  the  sofa  to  the 
window,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  we  be- 
gan clearly  to  decipher  the  document, 
which  ran  as  follows  : — 

In  October,  1718,1  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
against  Frederickshall,  in  Norway. 
The  winter  had  set  in  with  unusual 
severity,  and  the  prospect  of  taking 
so  strong  a  place  at  such  a  season  was 
looked  on  as  little  less  than  madness  by 
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almost  all  exr^t  bis  Mnjeaty  himself, 
who  entertained  the  fullest  confidence 
of  reducing  the  town  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  making  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  which  it  was- the  key  in 
six  months  at  furthest 

The  town,  which  is  a  small  place — 
looking  like  a  cluster  of  molehills  in 
the  lonely  valley  whereit  stands — and 
strongly  fortified,  is  situated  some 
mile  or  so  up  the  river  Tisendel,  which 
flows  into  a  deep  reach  which  serrates 
the  shore  of  the  JBaltic.  From  the  day 
of  our  arrival  on  which  they  were 
commenced,  the    siege-works    were 

Sushed  forward  with  great  energy, 
espite  the  immense  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  frozen  soil  j  but  the 
King  said  he  would  teach  his  soldiers 
how  toconquer  winter  itself ;  and  tnily, 
if  all  were  gifted  with  the  iron  frame 
which  the  hero  possessed,  the  rigours 
of  the  season  would  have  mattei-ed 
little ;  for  he  seemed  as  indifferent  to 
cold  as  to  fear,  worked  frequently  in 
the  trenches  with  the  men,  and  while 
even  the  hardiest  of  them  coveted  a 
few  hours  of  shelter  and  sleep  in  tent 
or  by  camp  fire,  invariably  stretched 
himself,  when  wearied,  at  night,  on 
the  hard  ground  under  the  icy  sky, 
wrapped  only  in  his  cloak.  But  was 
not  his  entire  career  an  attempt  to 
conquer  nature  and  circumstance,  and 
to  contend,  but  too  frequently,  with 
the  impossible  1 

The  engineering  department  of  the 
army  of  course  occupied  the  point 
from  which  the  works  were  carried 
on,  while  the  lines  extended  on  either 
side  over  an  area  of  nearly  five  miles, 
the  right  and  left  wing  occupying  the 
villages  of  Bahus  and  Anslo,  which 
stand  on  the  river  on  either  side  of 
Frederickshall. 

Prom  October  to  the  first  week  in 
December,  the  army,  working  in  re- 
lays, were  engaged  day  and  night  in 
throwing  up  the  siege-works,  which 
by  that  time  were  advanced  within 
800  yards  of  the  enemy^s  bastions. 
As  the  .winter  deepened  the  cold  ra- 
pidly intensified  ;  every  day  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  men  perished  from  its 
effects,  dropping  dead  at  their  posts ; 
and  the  obstructions  offered  by  the 
ground,  which  was  frozen  hard  as  iron, 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other 
difficulties  would  have  paralyzed  the 
energies  of  any  other  army  than  that 
fortified  by  the  example  of  the  King. 
Daily  many  were  struck  down  from 


the  Norwegians'  fire.  The  Swedes, 
however,  wno,  seasoned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war,  hdd  their  enemies  in  con- 
tempt, feared  nothing  bat  the  hor- 
rors of  the  climate — of  a  sky  which 
seemed  filled  with  the  presence  of  a 
universal  death,  approadiing  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  Prince  of  Hea»e, 
who  was  making  the  campaign  with 
his  Majesty,  had  his  camp,  which 
was  well  provisioned,  at  Bahus,  about 
three  miles  from  the  trenches ;  but 
the  King  was  seldom  of  his  company, 
passing  his  entire  time  with  the  men 
angag^  in  the  works,  and  in  survey- 
ing the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  about 
half-past  eight,  I  was  making  my  way 
toward  my  tent,  through  the  trenches, 
when  a  sentinel  stationed  at  one  of 
the  angles,  as  I  was  about  to 
cross  an  open  space  exposed  to  the 
fire,  motioned  me  not  to  advance. 
In  an  instant  I  had  retreated  into 
the  shelter  of  the  parallel,  which 
was  very  high  at  that  place,  and  the 
next  a  discharge  of  grape  came  tear- 
ing and  whizzing  past  The  trench 
and  parallel  at  this  point  was  very 
high,  and  the  darkness  complete — 
so  dark  that  the  nearest  object  was 
invisible.  I  was  just  about  to  hurry 
across  to  the  next  line,  when  I  heard 
two  men,  whose  figures  I  could  not 
see,  and  whose  voices  I  did  not  re- 
cognise, conversing  in  a  low  t<me  to- 
gether. 

"He  ought  to  be  near  hand  by  this 
time,''  said  the  first ;  '*  he  left  Bahua 
half  an  hour  since  on  horseback." 

"What  say  you,"  inquired  the 
other—"  are  our  friends  yonder  to  be 
relied  on  ?" 

"  This  affair  is  one  of  general  ib- 
terest,"  returned  the  first;  "this  wild 
expedition  is  regarded  in  the  same 
light  in  Stockholm  as  in  Copenhagen 
or  Christiana.  How  bitter  cold  the 
night  is  !  Providence  should  have 
made  man  a  hibernating  animal  in 
this  climate." 

At  this  moment,  anxious  to  reach 
my  tent,  I  thought  nothing  of  those 
fi-agmentary  remarks  of  my  invisible 
comrades,  but  recollected  them  after- 
wards from  the  event  which  presently 
occurred. 

I  had  proceeded  some  fifty  yards 
on  my  way  up  the  trench,  and  had 
reached  an  angle  where  another  com- 
munication with  th$  outwOTk  di- 
verged, when   I  60^  a  tall   figure 
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hastily  approaching,  which  I  quickly 
recognised  as  that  of  the  King.  He 
stopped  an  instant  and  recognised  me, 
ana  as  I  uncovered,  said — "Come 
with  me,  Abedhyl :  I  am  going  to  in- 
spect the  advancea  lines,  which  are 
proceeding  more  slowly  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  I  want  to  give  you  some 
instructions  on  our  return." 

I  followed  his  Mjyesty^  who  mean- 
while remained  silent,  till  we  came 
up  to  the  advanced  parapet,  beneath 
which  Siquier  and  Megret,  masters  of 
the  engineer  corps,  were  conversing. 
When  the  King  went  up  to  them,  I 
heard  him  address  Megret  in  a  tone 
of  dissatisfaction  and  anger,  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  slow  progress  of  the 
trenches. 

"Sire,"  said  Megret,  "you  forget 
it  is  December  in  Isorway ;  the  earth 
is  iron ;  we  are  not — I  wish  heartily 
we  were— besieging  a  town  in  Pome- 
rania  and  in  summer." 

"  Put  a  hundred  men  additional  on 
this  parallel  to-night,"  said  the  King; 
"there  is  no  time  to  be  lost"  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  said — 
"  Tell  me,  Megret,  how  soon  do  you 
calculate  this  place  will  fall  1" 

"  In  eight  days,  vour  Majesty,  I 
promise  you  we  shall  be  inside  the 
bastions  yonder." 

"  We  shall  see,"  returned  the  King, 
and  proceeded  with  the  two  officers 
to  inspect  the  works  at  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  where  he  remained  some 
time  giving  directions. 

It  was  then  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
.although  the  Norwegian  night  was 
bright  overhead  with  stars,  so  deep 
was  the  gloom  which  pervaded  the 
deep  trenches  in  which  we  stood, 
.that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise 
Koy  one  except  by  their  voices.  There 
had  been  a  lull  in  the  cannonade  from 
the  town,  whose  intermitting  flame 
occasionally  shed  a  red  glare  over  the 
summit  of  the  trenches,  and  complete 
darkness  prevailed. 

I  was  walking  to  and  fro  at  the 
place  where  his  M^'esty  had  or- 
>dered  me  to  await  him,  trying 
to  keep  myself  warm  under  the  dark 
i^y,  wnose  benumbing  cold  weighed 
like  lead  on  every  nerve  and  nbre, 
when  once,  as  I  turned,  I  thought  I 
saw  two  figures  stealthily  approach- 
iog  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  converg- 
ing parapet,  but  took  no  heed  of  them, 
believing  them  to  be  soldiers  descend- 
iing  to  thejr  labour  below.  ^  Presently 


I  dimly  recognised  the  King  striding 
hastily  away  from  Siquier  and  Megret, 
who  followed  him  at  a  distance  ;  and 
as  a  sudden  discharge  thundered  fVom 
the  enemy's  batteries,  saw  him,  illu- 
minated in  its  red  light,  advancing  to 
the  most  advanced  outwork  fronting 
the  town,  moimt  the  slope,  and  rest 
on  the  parapet,  looking  toward 
^redericksnalL  The  scene  is  still 
present  to  my  imagination  as  it 
then  was  to  my  eves — the  little  town 
huddled  under  the  dark  hills  in  the  • 
wild  valley ;  the  red  gusts  of  flame 
from  its  line  of  batteries  throwing 
long  glares  momentarily  across  the 
gloomy  intervening  ground ;  the  dis- 
tant roar  of  the  guns ;  the  rattle  of 
the  shot  against  tl)e  earthworks,  and 
their  hurtling  hiss  through  the  air  ;— 
and  the  figure  of  the  King,  leaning  on 
his  elbow  on  the  parapet,  dimly  defined, 
as  he  gazed  underneath  where  the 
men  were  working^by  starlight.  The 
cannonade  from  Frederickshall  was 
then  so  briskly  maintained  that  the 
roar  hardly  ceased  for  a  minute.  I 
was  still  watching  his  Mfueaty's 
figure,  expecting  him  to  descend  every 
instant,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the 
sharp  report,  as  of  a  musket  close  bV) 
whicn  rung  almost  simultaneously 
with  a  shower  of  shot  from  the  enemy 
which  came  rattling  overhead ;  and 
thought  I  saw  a  figure  like  a  shadow 
flit  from  the  place  where  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  report  of  the  small-arm 
along  the  trench  and  suddenly  disap- 
pear. The  next  moment  I  saw  the 
King  rise,  look  round,  his  frame  agi- 
tated by  a  quick,  convulsive  move- 
ment— then  fall,  and  Siquier  and 
Megret  hurrying  toward  him,  followed 
by  Swerin,  who  carried  a  lantern ; — 
I  then  ran  forward. 

As  Siquier  raised  the  King,  he 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  we  saw  he 
was  dead.  Blood  streamed  from  his 
right  temple  and  covered  his  face,  and 
in  his  right  hand  he  clutched  his 
sword,  with  the  air  of  one  suddenly 
attacked.  When  lifted  into  the  trench 
below  we  examined  the  wound  in  the 
temple,  where  the  fractured  bone 
presented  an  aperture  some  two  inches 
wide,  while  that  made  by  the  bolL 
which  had  passed  through  the  head 
and  escaped  at  the  back,  was  of  much 
smaller  size.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  last  look  I  obtained  of  the  hero 
whose  fame  had  filled  the  world — the 
iron  frame  rigid  in  death ;  the  blood 
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iowinff  firom  the  great  high  fore- 
head, fringed  with  light  brown  hair 
sprinkled  with  gray  ;  the  calm,  stem 
face,  slightly  bronzed  by  weather  and 
the  sun  of  Turkey ;  the  last  eesture, 
fixed  by  fate,  fierce  and  implacable, 
with  which  he  had  suddenly  eon- 
fronted  deatL  Siquier  examined  the 
two  fractures  caused  by  the  balL 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "a  grape-shot  from 
the  enemy's  batteries.  At  this 
Megret  smiled  curiously,  as  he  held 
the  lantern  and  surveyed  the  wound. 
"If  so,"  said  he,  ''the  wound  at  the 
back,  where  the  ball  escaped,  should 
be  larger  than  where  it  entered  in 
front"  Siquier  appeared  much  hor- 
rified at  an  event  so  unforeseen  and 
terrible  ;  but  Me^t,  who  was  noted 
in  the  army  for  his  coolness  and  sar- 
donic humour,  folding  his  arms  and 


smiling  grimly,  exdaimed — "Well, 

Sntlemen,  the  siege  is   rawed,  the 
roe  is  ended,  and  we  may  now  gp 
home  to  supper !" 

It  was  necessary  to  disguise  the 
King's  death  from  the  army  until  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  was  aocjaainted  with 
the  dreumstance ;  so,  Siqaier.  taking 
off  his  wig,  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
his  Majesty,  who  being  theB  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  was  carri^  through  the 
men,  working  forward,under  the  name 
of  an  officer.  Intelligence  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  Prince  of 
H^sse,  who  was  tiien  at  sapper ;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  as  the  news 
passed  round  the  company  in  a  whis- 
per, it  affected  them  rath^  as  an 
expected  than  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
cammity — ^for  the  King  always  ex- 
posed himself  recklessly  to  fire. 


YAXLBY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOUHHOOD. 
CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THB  JOURNSY  TO  XANBOV. 


Mb.  Pilmbr  was  less  fidsetty  than  any 
man  or  woman  in  the  kin^om ;  he 
never  hurried  himself  or  his  friends 
upon  any  occasion,  in  the  least  degree, 
for  which  reason  he  was  frequently 
late  for  coaches,  trains,  and  steam- 
boats ;  nevertheless,  Lizette  and  he 
contrived  to  arrive  at  Yaxley  in  time 
for  the  starting  of  the  "  Swift  Hawk," 
with  actually  a  minute  to  spare,  on 
the  morning  appointed  for  their  jour- 
ney to  London  ;  and  our  young  friend 
found  herself,  for  the  first  time  since 
she  was  a  very  little  child  indeed, 
travelling  in  a  public  conveyance. 
She  did  not  dislike  the  movement  of 
the  vehicle ;  it  was  pleasant  to  gallop 
by  all  the  strange  places  passed  on 
the  way  ;  and  she  did  not  mind  the 
jolting,  nor  the  occasional  leaning  to 
one  side  of  the  heavily-laden  vehicle, 
which  stopped  ever  and  anon  to  pick 
up  a  passenger  or  a  band-box  in  wait- 
ing for  it  on  some  lonely  country  road. 
She  wondered  at  all  the  strange  fiEkces 
she  saw—wondered  at  their  different 
expressions — some  sad.  some  merry, 
some  stamped  with  a  look  of  grave, 
Wd  thought,  but  all  lighted  up  by 
the  sizing  soul  within.  It  almost 
difficult  to  her  that  these  strange 
enerKies*<l  only  now  started  into  ex- 
fortiled  l^  her  peculiar  benefit  She 
Daily  raail^ly  comprehend  that  each 


new  person  had  a  home  and  friends 
and  interests  of  his  own,  and  that 
all  had  lived  in  the  world  long  before 
that  bright  June  day  which  first  re- 
vealed them  to  her  e^^  Everyone 
appeared  busy,  bustling,  careful  of 
self.  Mr.  Pilmer,  however,  was  an 
exception ;  he  took  things  easily, 
snoring  away  on  the  opposite  seat ;  so 
she  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  ob- 
servations, no  one  being  inside  the 
coach  but  herself  and  her  companion. 
Very  little  conversation  had  been  ex- 
changed between  her  and  Mr.  Pilmer 
since  his  coming  to  the  Best.  She 
had  not  dared  to  talk  to  him  on  terms 
of  equality-Hshe  had  scarcely  sum- 
moned courage  to  ask  about  his 
daughter  Bessie— no  longer  "  Bessie" 
to  her  she  feared,  but  Miss  Pilmer, 
cold  and  stately  and  forgetful  of  the 
past  Oh,  how  dreadfid  to  have  to 
meet  either  her  or  her  mother! 
These  thoughts  occasionally  floated 
through  her  mind,  as,  with  head  turn- 
ed towards  the  open  coach  window, 
she  watched  passengers  getting  up 
and  down,  playmgouttheday'sdrama, 
and  ostlers  bringing  out  horses  when 
the  coach  stopped  at  wayside  inns,  to 
exchange  the  tired,  gaunt  animals, 
that  were  exhausted  and  panting  after 
bearing  the  weighty  coach-loa<^  mile 
after  mile,  at  a  quick  pace,  for  others 
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no  less  gaant,  bat  not  so  weary ;  and 
she  beaird  the  coachman  swear  at  the 
borsei;  and  once  a  great  volley  of 
oaths  was  poured  out  on  a  stable-boy, 
who  happened  to  be  stupidly  setting 
<nie  of  the  leaders  restive.  In  what 
frightful  language  the  poor  lad  was 
desired  to  {;o  to  perdition,  and  de- 
nounced with  Heaven's  vengeance 
because  the  old  gaunt  horse  was 
twisting  his  Ixmy  body  about,  and  re- 
fusing to  go  on !  Ahy  yes,  lizette, 
you  1^  yet  to  learn  that  God's  name 
was  oftener  taken  in  vain  than  in  any 
otber  way.  The  coachman,  with  his 
dull  light  eyes  and  red  face,  was  iiot 
the  omyman  in  the  world  tnat  swore 
upon  every  trivial  occurrence.  For 
jna^y  miles  the  Yaxley  coach  bore 
our  travellers  along  ;  and  it  was  far 
advanced  in  the  warm  summer  day 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Barham 

^  Bailway  Station,  where  they  were  to 
take  the  train  for  London.  What 
puffing  and  panting,  screaming  and 
whistlmg  there  was  here!  What 
crowds  of  people  hurrying  to  the  long 
train  waiting  to  start !  Xizette  was 
bewildered,  and  even  Mr.  Pilmer  had 
to  look  snarply  about  him.  They 
were  soon  in  a  comfortably-cushioned 
carria^  steaming  on  towards  the  me- 
tropolis. HowLizettc'sheart  beat  and 
sanK  lower  and  lower  at  the  thought 
.  of  this  great  London !  Nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  country  now— nothing 
distinctly — ^for  swift  as  the  wind  the 
train  rushed  on.  They  stopped  at  a 
few  stations  on  the  way  ;  and  upon 
reaching  the  small  town  of  Wedming- 

\  ton,  where  the  train  was  to  stop  for 
a  little  time  longer  than  elsewnere, 
'Mr.  Pilmjer  got  out  to  procure  an  ice 
and  to  walk  about  He  asked  Lizette 
Hf  she  would  also  alight  and  get  some 
l.freshment,  but  she  preferred  re- 
maining where  she  was.  Now,  there 
was  a  certain  little  bag  containing  im- 

Sortant  documents — copies  of  leases, 
eed&  and  other  law  papers — which 
Mr.  Filmer  had  carried  on  his  lap 
during  all  the  journey ;  and  even  now, 
when  getting  out  of  the  train,  he  con- 
y^ed  this  precious  bag  with  him. 

'*  You  will  have  some  time  to  spare, 
I  suppose,"  Lizette  had  ventured  to 
•ay. 

"Yes,  some  minutes;  but  I  had 
better  take  care  and  not  run  the  risk 
of  losing  myplace,  as  no  other  train 
will  leave  Wedmington  for  several 
boun." 


Lizette  watched  the  people  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  platform  near  her^ 
shrinking  occasionally  back  as  some 
bold  eye  fixed  itself  impertinently  on 
her  face,  and  had  time  to  make  sundiy 
observations  before  the  first  bell  rang 
out  its  warning  that  the  train  was 
soon  again  to  be  in  motion.  She  now 
looked  out  rather  anxiously  for  Mr. 
Pilmer,  whom  she  did  not  yet  see 
among  those  hun-vins  towards  the 
carriages.  The  last  bell  sounded  forth 
its  peal.  She  was  really  Rowing  un- 
easy;  but  she  soon  espied  him  mdcing 
bis  appearance  with  all  haste.  He 
was  just  about  to  enter  the  carriage 
when,  suddenly,  with  an  exclamation, 
*'  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  the  bag !"  h^ 
darted  back  towards  the  station.  Li- 
zette grew  very  anxious  indeed. 
There  was  no  time  to  spare ;  the 
porters  were  shutting  to  the  doors 
with  great  bangs ;  the  engine  shrieked ; 
the  driver  send  forth  a  shrill  whistle; 
and  just  as  Mr.  Pilmer  emerged  from 
the  station,  the  train  was  off ! 

And  now  Lizette  was  alone,  with- 
out money,  and  not  knowing  how  she 
could  dare  to  present  herself  at  Mark- 
ham  House  without  the  protection  of 
its  master.  She  had  received  no  in- 
vitation from  its  mistress  to  make  her 
home  a  refuge.  She  had  not  been 
sent  a  message  of  condolence  even  by 
Bessie  :  and  oesides  this,  the  Pilmers 
lived  far  from  the  city  :  their  house 
was  situated  in  the  suburbs.  How 
could  she  reach  it?  Cabs  in  abun- 
dance might  be  at  her  command ;  but 
how  very  awkward  for  her  to  procure 
one,  and  drive  to  Markham  by  her- 
self, and  to  be  oblised  to  a£&  Mrs. 
Pilmer  to  pay  the  cab  fare,  and  then 
to  enter  into  explanations  as  to  how 
her  escort  had  missed  the  train  at 
Wedmington.  Itwaa  altogether  most 
embarrassing.  Reviewing  all  things 
in  her  mind,  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  would  wait  at  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  Station  till  the  next  train 
from  Wedmington  should  arrive, 
bringing  Mr.  Pilmer.  Now  it  was 
that  perhaps  she  felt  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  the  forte  of  reality,  what 
a  thing  it  was  to  be  alone  in  the 
world,  without  friends,  and  without 
money— alone  in  the  great  busy,  bust- 
ling, heartless  world,  where  no  one 
seemed  to  care  about  the  oth^,  where 
everybody  appeiured  to  consider  that 
selfishness,  cunning,  and  distrust  of 
bis  fellow-man  vas  wisdom.  If  there 
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is  one  thing  aboTe  Another  that  brings 
ns  palpably  and  glaringly  into  contact 
vith  undisguised  seMshness,  it  is 
certainly  travelling  in  puUic  convey- 
ances, where  the  Ktuve  qui  ptut  sys- 
tem prevails  most  heartily.  With  a 
beating  heart  and  pale  face,  lizette 
left  the  train,  and  stood,  in  the  warm 
evening,  on  the  platform,  at  the  Lon- 
don-bridge station,  with  crowds  jost- 
ling post  her,  and  porters  hurrying  by 
to  execute  the  commands  of  impatient 
travellers.  All  at  once  she  recollected 
that  her  own  luggage  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pilmer  was  in  the  train,  but  her  ti- 
midity and  ignorance  prevented  her 
being  able  to  command  the  notice  of 
any  porter,  where  all  were  so  busy  in 
attending  to  the  orders  of  bolder  and 
more  experienced  wayfarers.  A  fat, 
elderly  woman  was  hurrying  by  her, 
when  she  seized  the  opportunity  of 
accosting  her  and  asking  if  she  would 
be  kind  enough  to  get  some  one  to 
.call  a  porter  for  her,  adding  that  she 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  one  for 
her8el£ 


"  That's  veiy  odd  "  replied  the  wo- 
man, staring  doubttullv  at  her,  and 
pressing  her  hands  on  her  pockets  in 
terror;  "there,  can't  you  see  for  one 
yourself,  they're  plenty  enough  I'm 
sure !"  and  she  hurried  speedily  on. 
Why  is  it  that  beauty  so  often  lays  its 
possessor,  when  a  woman,  open  to 
suspicion  and  doubt?  Does  it  not 
seem  to  argue  too  little  faith  in  the 

Eower  of  resisting  temptation  1  Had 
izette  been  an  ugly  sirl,  that  wo- 
man would  not  have  distmsted  her 
nearly  so  much ;  as  it  was  she  looked 
upon  her  with  a  sort  of  horror— and 
she  may  have  been  an  honest  woman 
too— just  because  she  was  unprotected 
and  very  lovely.  The  poor  giii 
turned  away  sorrowfully  and  was 
growing  most  despondent,  when  a 
voice  tOAt  caused  her  to  start,  though 
at  the  time  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
accosted  her,  "  May  I  call  a  porter 
for  you  1"  was  ask^  in  rich  musical 
tones,  as  a  gentleman  advanced  and 
stood  beside  ner. 


CHAPTER  xxyn. 


AN  mmCPBCTID  MBBTUrO. 


He  had  heard  her  accost  the  fat,  nn- 

gracious  woman,  and  he  had  also 
card  the  answer  she  received.  More 
deeply  skilled  in  the  expressions  of 
the  human  face— at  least  of  female 
faces— than  the  worthy  and  prudent 
old  soul  who  wished  to  preserve  her- 
self from  possible  contamination,  this 
man  knew  well  that  the  fair  young 
f^I,  standing  alone  and  bewildered 
m  tiie  crowd,  was  no  impostor,  seek- 
ing assistance  under  false  pretensions. 
If  women  possess  intuition  as  regards 
the  characters  of  men,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  men  sometimes  pos- 
sess unerring  insight  into  the  charac- 
ters of  women.  This  gift  of  discern- 
ment is  mutual  and  natural 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Lizette  ;  "  I 
will  indeed  feel  obliged  if  you  call 
one." 

As  the  gentleman  passed  before 
her  on  his  expedition  of  discovery, 
she  had  an  opportunty  of  seeing  what 
his  appearance  was  like.  He  was 
young,  tall,  and  of  goodly  presence, 
walking  erect,  with  a  military  bear- 
ing, but  of  easy  and  elegant  deport- 
ment ;  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  like  one  who  could  well  Dufiiot 


his  way  through  life.  Lizette  watched 
him  as  he  went  on,  and  wondered  at 
the  courage  of  men,  though,  after  all, 
why  should  she  wonder  ?  What  had 
they  to  fear,  with  only  men  to  con- 
tend against  like  themselves;  while 
women  were  so  much  weaker  that  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  push  through 
a  world  where  there  were  so  many 
beings  stronger  than  themselvea  Ko, 
she  would  cease  to  wonder,  but  she 
felt  very  glad  to  receive  a  man's  as- 
sistance at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  soon  came  forward 
with  a  porter  who  was  desired  to  at- 
tend her,  and  in  thanking  him,  Li- 
Eette  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but 
lowered  them  quickly  again,  on  per- 
ceiving that  his  own  clear  and  pene- 
trating orbs  were  resting  on  her 
features.  She  turned  at  once  to  seek 
the  luggage  with  the  porter,  and  was 
fortunately  able  from  memory  to  re- 
cognise Mr.  Pilmer's  portmanteau 
and  travelling-bag,  for  neither  bore 
any  name  or  address ;  and  having  de- 
sired them  to  be  placed  somewnere 
in  safety,  as  she  was  not  to  leave  the 
station  ior  some  time,  she  proceedj 
to  wait  patiently  for  fiuther 
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inspirationa  On  approaching  again  the 
station  she  observed  that  the  gentle- 
man who  had  procured  the  porter  for 
her  was  still  sauntering  up  and  down 
as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  Some- 
thing in  his  appearance  struck  her 
forcibly :  it  was  chiefly  the  expression 
of  his  eye.  She  was  busy  with 
strange  mncies  and  surmises,  when 
the  object  of  her  attention  was  ap- 
proached and  accosted  by  a  friend 
who  appeared  en  scene,  looking  cool, 
careless,  and  as  if  he  had  not  been 
lately  travelling.- 

"  How  do,  Orosbie  1  Just  arrived,  I 
suppose  1" 

Yes  ;  I  came  by  the  train  from 
Chatham  five  minutes  or  so  ago ;  and 
I  turned  in  here  to  look  for  my 
uncle,  who  I  heard  was  coming  up 
from  Barham  by  the  seven  o'clock 
train  ;  but  I  don't  see  him  anywhere. 
Have  you  met  him  ?" 

"No  ;  I  came  to  drive  you  and  him 
down  to  Markham  ;  but  it  seems  he 
has  not  made  his  appearance  thoush 
the  Barham  tram  has  just  arrived. 

Idzette  lingered  there,  listening 
with  interest;  she  now  knew  that 
the  surmises  which  she  had  fancied 
wild  and  improbable  were  correct 
Her  memory  had  not  deceived  her; 
it  was,  indeed,  Dillon  Crosbie  who 
stood  there  before  her.  Very  much 
changed  he  was,  yet  still  bearing  in 
his  appearance  a  great  deal  that  re- 
called what  he  hkd  been  as  a  boy. 
He  was  now  a  fashionable  looking 
young  man,  dressed  with  quiet  ele- 
gance ;  his  boots  were  small,  but  only 
auly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
feet  they  encased ;  his  hair  that  used 
to  be  BO  uncared  for  was  now  ar- 
ranged with  due  regard  to  the  fashion- 
able order  of  the  day ;  he  wore  a 
military  undress  cap,  that  most  be- 
coming of  all  head-gear,  when  the 
face  beneath  is  young  and  handsome, 
and  very  handsome,  mdeed,  was  the 
face  of  Dillon  Crosbie.  His  features 
were  much  like  what  they  had  been 
years  ago,  only,  of  course,  more 
manly  looking ;  the  upper  lip  was  still 
as  finely  chiselled,  the  nose  as  straight 
and  well  shaped,  the  forehead  as  well 
formed  as  in  days  of  boyhood— the 
smile,  above  all,  was  the  same  as  of 
-.  old — ^frank  and  bright ;  yet  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  in  repose,  bore 
a  matured,  thonghuul,  almost  sad 
cast,  that  it  did  not  wear  in  earlv 
youth.     Feelings,  passions,  though 


still  slumbering,  or  in  a  quiescent 
state,  had  left  their  impress,  never- 
theless, on  the  countenance  of  the 
man,  unknown  to  that  of  the  boy. 
Whatever  was  gained,  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  lost  of  depth  or  senti- 
ment in  the  expression  of  the  face 
that  Lizette  had  so  easily  recognised. 
His  friend  who  stood  beside  him  was 
not  so  good  looking :  he  was  older, 
too,  and  decidedly  ot  an  unpleasant 
cast  of  face  ;  his  eye  was  the  eye  of 
a  cynic — but  that  only  appeared 
when  it  was  wider  open  than  the 
owner  usually  allowed  it  to  be ;  he 
had  evidently  seen  a  good  d^  of 
life,  and  mixed  much  with  a  certain 
description  of  his  fellow-men,  who  had 
taught  him  to  distrust  mankind  in 
f^eneraL  Very  low,  indeed,  was  this 
individual's  estimate  of  human  na- 
ture ;  of  the  worst  side  of  it  he  may 
have  judged  pretty  correctly ;  but  the 
better  side  had  either  been  always 
turned  from  him,  or  passed  by  un- 
heeded. Lizette  alwa^  lowered  her 
eyes  before  the  gaze  oi  this  man,  and 
very  often  it  was  fixed  upon  her  face 
with  a  scrutinizing  stare,  such  as  no 
drawing-room  beOe  ever  saw  in  his 
eyes,  though  it  may  have  been  fami- 
liar enough  to  sundry  milliners'  ap- 
prentices and  ladies'  maids.  He  said 
something  in  a  low  tone  to  his  com- 
panion in  which  the  words  "  pretty" 
and  "  ^rl"  were  audible,  and  Dillon 
for  an  instant  glanced  at  the  figure 
of  Lizette,  who  still  lingered  at  a 
distance,  uncertain  what  to  do ;  but 
he  turned  once  again  to  talk  of  in- 
difierent  subjects  to  his  friend,  whom 
Lizette  soon  heard  speak  thus  :  "  Mr. 
Pilmer  was  to  bring  some  young  wo- 
man from  Yaxley,  I  believe,  and 
Mrs.  Pilmer  expcKrted  them  both 
punctually  this  evening;  but  we  need 
not  wait  here  for  them  any  Ioniser. 
Jefifreys  and  the  phaeton  are  outside. 
Are  you  ready  to  start,  Crosbie  1" 

"Now,"  thought  Lizette,  "if  I 
could  only  summon  up  courage  to 
speak  to  Dillon  Crosbie  and  tell  him 
who  I  am,  how  well  it  would  be  ;'* 
but  the  disagreeable  eyes  of  his  com- 
panion made  her  tremble.  How  could 
she  endure  his  stare  of  wonder,  even 
for  an  instant,  if  she  advanced  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Crosbie  1  That  man 
had  called  her  a  "  young  woman,"  as 
if  she  were  a  servant ;  he  must  have 
heard  her  spoken  of  at  Markham 
House  in  t^ms  that  did  not  uusjpke 
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him  with  iny  other  fdea  of  her.  Poor 
lixette  felt  mortified  for  a  few  se- 
conds, but  not  longer.  '^  I  must  be 
humble,''  she  said  to  herself,  endea- 
▼ouring  to  quiet  the  proud  swelling 
of  her  heart  Oh,  very  hard  it  was 
for  her  to  bear  the  thouj^hts  flitting 
through  her  aching  brain,   as   she 


stood  there,  In  the  iiidiiig  light  of 
the  summer  eyening,  unprotected 
and  embarrassed  The  young  men 
were  moving  away ;  in  her  despair, 
and  having  no  more  time  to  reflect,  or 
battle  with  herself,  she  ai^>roaehed 
them,  colouring  very  much  and  then 
turning  pale. 


OHAPTSBXXVnL 


rut  AaillTAL  AT  MAEKBAM  BOOtC 


With  all  the  quiet  dignity  she  could 
command  she  introduced  herself  to 
Mr.  OroslHe,  presuming  he  was  Mr. 
Pilmer's  nephew,  and  ezpUkining  in 
few  words  now  his  uncle  had  missed 
the  train  at  Wedmington,  which  placed 
her  in  rather  an  awkward  position. 
The  politeness  and  (juick  comprehen- 
sion of  young  Crosbie  spared  her  any 
further  embarrassment;  he  understood 
at  once  all  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  say  with  so  much  pain  and  timid- 
ity, and  appeared  to  think  it  the  most 
natural  thmg  in  the  world  that  things 
should  have  so  happened.  Too  well- 
bred  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  in 
the  least  amusc^l  at  his  uncle'e  usual 
luck  of  beins  late,  he  did  not  even 
smile,  thouffh  the  faintest  spark  of 
humour  flashed  for  an  instant  in  his 
dark  eye.  Neither  would  he  confuse 
the  young  girl  by  too  much  show  of 
attention  ;  ne  knew  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  her  to  treat  her  as  a  sa- 
tional  being,  merely  wanting  rational 
assistance,  than  with  anymark  of 
ostentatious  gallantry.  While  she 
was  speaking  to  him  his  compuinion 
was  looking  at  her  with  eyes  curiously 
contracted,  thinking  she  was  quite 
a  spirited  little  girl,  and  uncommonly 
pretty,  and  he  smiled  at  the  cordiality 
of  young  Orosbie's  manner  when  he 
found  out  who  she  was.  He  took  an 
opi)ortunity  soon  of  asking  her  name, 
which  he  had  not  caught  from  her 
own  lips.  Dillon  told  it  to  him  in  a 
low  tone. 

^'Stutzer,'*  repeated  the  man  in- 
quiringly. "  Is  she  the  little  girl  who 
was  at  Meiklam's  Best  some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  at  Yaxley  V* 

*'  Yes.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
person  whom  I  valued  much  in  boy- 
hood, and  whose  memory  is  still  very 
dear  to  me,''  replied  Crosbie,  with  the 
shadow  crossing  his  face  that  some- 
times 4aoased  it  in  these  days  of  «ober 


manhood;  the  shadow  that 
oftener  and  oftener  as  years  roll  on 
and  then  rests  for  ever  on  the  fur- 
rowed brow,  till  death  smoothes  it 
away.  "He  was  an  humble  man, 
highly  gifted,  but  frowned  <m  by  for- 
tune— poor  Paul  Stutser  !" 

Dillon's  companion  struck  his  boot 
with  his  cane,  and  looked  upon  the 
ground,  nor  did  he  speak  again  till 
Crosbie  went  to  procure  Lizette's  lug- 
gage and  have  it  placed  in  the  car- 
riage waiting  outside  the  railway 
station.  It  was  a  lieht  open  phaeton, 
pleasant  for  that  hazv  evening,  so 
warm  and  sultry.  Dillon  handed  in 
Lixette  and  then  sat  beside  her  him- 
self, while  his  friend  drove  the  carriage, 
sitting  on  the  box  beside  a  somewhat 
dandified  servant,  not  at  all  like  the 
sober  coachman  at  Meiklam's  Rest 
Tired  and  iaded  as  she  was,  she  leaned 
back  in  the  vehicle,  now  and  then 
looking  at  her  companion's  face  with 
curious  eyes,  wondering  if  he  was  the 
same  in  heart  as  he  used  to  be  in 
those  old  days  long  ago  when  he  drew 
pictures  of  lions  and  panthers  for  her. 
pictures  which  were  still  preserved 
among  treasures  of  the  past ;  or  when 
he  watched  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
ni^ht  beside  her  dying  father,  when 
neither  he  nor  she  spoke  a  word  to 
each  other  all  through  those  lonely, 
frightful  hours.  She  thought  she 
saw  him  again  as  he  was  tmtt  night 
in  the  dim  room  of  death,  now  put- 
ting coals  on  the  fire,  nowsnumng 
the  long  wick  of  the  tallow  candle, 
now  standing  noiselessly  beside  the 
bed.  Was  he  changed  in  heart  since 
that  time  ?  She  could  not  tell :  she 
saw  that  his  figure  was  changed,  his 
face  was  a  little  altered  too,  it  was 
paler  than  formerly,  and  the  white 
hand  occasionally  raised  to  push  his 
cap  a  little  off  his  forehead  did  not 
look  like  the  red,  scared  boy'«  hand 
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that  had  drawn  the  pictures  for  her 
loug  ago.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
fearful  and  shy,  sitting  there  beside 
him,  for  he  seemed  a  stranger  to  her 
now.  He  spoke  of  Yaxley  and  Mrs. 
MeiklanL  ^'I  never  heard  of  her 
death  till  she  was  in  her  grave,"  he 
said,  speaking  gravely;  "I  only  ar- 
rived about  a  fortnight  ago  from 
Gibraltar  on  leave,  and  I  have  been 
at  Chatham  for  the  last  few  days  with 
a  friend  at  the  depdt" 

"  Then  you  have  not  yet  been  to 
see  your  friends  in  London,  since  your 
arrival  in  England  1" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  spent  a  week  with 
them  before  running  down  to  Cha- 
tham." 

He  then  told  how  he  happened  to 
hear  his  uncle  was  to  be  at  the  Lon- 
don-bridge station  much  about  the 
same  hour  that  he  himself  arrived 
there  fromChatham,and  that  he  should 
have  met  him  there  that  evening. 
Lizette  felt  a  little  constrained ;  she 
could  not  ask  about  Miss  Pilmer ;  she 
dared  not ;  she  knew  they  stood  no 
bnger  on  an  equality  ina  worldly  point 
of  view.  Long  ago,  she  had  never 
thought  whether  they  were  equals  or 
not ;  they  were  both  children  then  ; 
they  were  now  grown  up,  and  that 
made  a  great  difference  in  their  rela- 
tive posi  tions.  Dillon  did  not  mention 
his  cousin  either ;  indeed  he  did  not 
speak  much  about  anything. 

Now  and  then  his  friend  on  the 
box-seat  turned  round  to  make  an  ob- 
servation to  him,  and  perhaps  to  have 
a  look  en  pamint  at  the  sweet  face 
beside  him — ^for  Sir  James  Bend  could 
admire  a  great  many  pretty  faces  at 


the  same  time.  Hotir  noisy  And  busy 
London  was,  even  now,  at  an  hour 
when  rather  empty  as  regarded  fa- 
shionable ec^uipages;  very  different 
from  the  stillness  of  little  Yaxley. 
When  the  city  was  left  behind  and 
the  carriage  drove  into  quieter  locali- 
ties Lizette  felt  less  bewildered  ;  the 
air  grew  fresher  as  she  came  within 
view  of  detached  villas  in  the  sub- 
urbs, but  again  her  heart  palpitated 
violently  as  the  vehicle  stopped  at 
the  gate  of  Markham  House.  The 
house  stood  in  a  pretty  lawn  where  a 
few  trees  and  shrubs  of  low  growth 
greeted  the  eye  pleasantly.  The  grass 
plots  looked  green,  and  there  was 
altogether  something  refreshine  in 
the  aspect  of  this  half-town,  half* 
country  dwelling. 

The  carriage  entered  the  gateway 
and  drove  up  the  gravelled  sweep  to 
the  entrance  door.  The  young  girl 
felt  almost  faint  as  Dillon  Crosbie 
handed  her  out ;  her  head  was  giddy ; 
her  heart  still  throbbing ;  oh,  it  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  heroism  to  bear 
up  against  the  many  feelings  that  now 
oppressed  her.  How  would  she  be 
received  1  Would  she  be  welcome  at 
this  house,  her  only  present  refuge  1 
A  nightmare  seemed  upon  her ;  she 
saw  the  horses  nodding  their  heads, 
and  Sir  James  Bend  striking  the  dust 
from  his  boots  with  his  cane  ;  she  saw 
the  blue  sky  above  her,  and  heard 
Dillon  giving  direction^  to  have  the 
luggage  Drought  in ;  all  was  confusion 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  hall-door 
was  opened— some  one  ran  down  the 
steps  quickly. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 


A  OBAK  nimn>*8  wblcobib. 


Shb  was  clasped  in  somebody's  arms, 
fervently,  most  fervently. 

'*  My  dear  Lizette  !" 

"Oh,  Bessie!" 

Were  words  uttered  with  emotion 
on  both  sides,  as  Lizette  leaned  con- 
fidently on  the  bosom  of  her  early 
friend.  She  knew  at  once  she  was  not 
forgotten. 

Beautiful,  more  beautiful  than  ever 
was  Bessie  Pilmer  now— tall,  grace* 
ful  as  in  days  of  childhood ;  every 
charm  she  had  possessed  in  early 
youth  was  enhanced  by  the  perfect- 


ing hand  of  maturity.    She  seemed 
radiant  and  bright  as  an  ideal  picture ; 


whom  she  had  loved  so  well,  and  who 
was  so  little  altered  in  the  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  their  senaratiouj  a 
host  of  recollections  starteu  up,  chid- 
ing her  for  much  past  negligence.  Miss 
Pilmer  wore  a  silk  dress  of  a  sliglit 
mourning  colour,  her  hair  was  not 
curled  as  of  old,  but  drawn  in  wavy 
bands  off  her  face,  displaying  the  per- 
fect form  of  her  head. 
"I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  look 
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you  Btrsigbt  in  the  face,  my  dearest 
little  Lizette  I''  she  said  blushing 
slightly,  when  the  first  greeting  was 
over;  "hut  though  I  did  not  write  to 
Jrou  myself  I  often  thought  of  you, 
and  I  always  desired  mamma  to  give 
you  hundreds  of  kind  messaees,  but 
I  dare  say  she  forgot  them.  She  often 
neglects  to  do  what  I  ask.'' 

Lixette  had  not  received  any  mes- 
sages  from  Bessie  through  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer's  letters  to  Meiklam's  Rest  for 
the  last  three  years.  But  was  not  the 
past  all  forgotten  and  forgiven  now 
when  that  silvery  voice  was  pouring 
forth  apologies  in  such  sweet  tones  1 

Bessie's  greeting  of  her  cousin, 
Dillon  Orosbie,  was  very  warm ;  and 
he  spoke  of  how  well  she  looked,  and 
laughed  with  her.  saying  he  liked  her 
hair  arranged  in  oands  better  than  in 
curls,  as  the  former  allowed  the  con- 
tour of  her  head  to  be  seen,  adding 
that  it  looked  like  a  Greek  model 
now ;  and  Bessie  smiled  very  briehtly 
as  she  took  his  arm  and  mounted  the 
hall-door  steps.  Lizette  felt  more 
at  her  ease  than  she  had  expected  to 
feel;  and  even  when  Mrs.  Pilmer, 
Very  stately  and  grand,  gave  her  a 
cola  shake  of  the  hand,  and  inquired 
about  her  husband,  whom  Bessie  had 
quite  forgotten  to  ask  for,  she  was  able 
to  answer  her  questions  courageously. 
How  scornful  was  the  expression  of 
Mrs.  Pilmer's  face  when  she  learned 
how  it  happened  that  her  better-half 
had  not  arrived  ;  but  she  did  not 
openly  remark  upon  the  subject,  for 
she  had  given  up  scolding,  so  much  as 
formerly,  her  daughter  having  re- 
quested her  to  take  things  coolly  in 
tne  approved  fashionable  style ;  and 
thereiore  she  was  less  brawling  and 
noisy,  but  not  a  bit  better-tempered 
than  she  used  to  be  in  days  "  lang 
syne"  at  Yaxley.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  Bessie  had  her  own  way  on 
all  occasions,  still  as  much  as  ever ; 
and  she  chose  to  be  verv  attentive  to 
Miss  Stutzer,  ordering  her  own  maid 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  doing  a  great 
deal  for  her  herself  also. 

"  I  think  veiy  often  of  Meiklam's 
Rest,"  she  said  as  they  talked  to- 
gether in  her  own  dressing-room, 
"  and  I  now  regret  so  much  that  I 
never  accepted  any  of  Mrs.  Meiklam's 
kind  invitations  to  go  there  from  Lon- 
don. Mamma  used  so  to  press  me  to 
go  I  but  I  had  always  something  else 
to  occupy  me.    I  dreaded  spen&ig  a 


winter  in  the  country,  and  then  we 
used  to  go  to  Harrowgate,or  some  other 
watering  place  every  summer,  leaving 
the  spring  for  town.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  never  met  my  dear  old  friend 
for  five  long  years  1" 

And  thus  she  talked  on,  sometimes 
mournfully,  sometimes  gaily,  but  al- 
ways with  a  charm  that  fascinated 
Lizette,  who,  however,  could  not 
help  fan<^ying  there  was  something 
feverish  in  Essie's  animation,  espe- 
cially at  dinner,  when  she  talked  to 
Sir  James  Bend,  who  sat  beside 
her. 

After  dinner,  that  evening,  th^ie 
was  a  large  party  at  l£arkham 
House,  and  in  spite  of  her  fatigue 
Miss  Stutzer  felt  obliged  to  sit 
up  late  "eiyoying"  the  company 
of  a  great  many  s^angers  who 
whirled  about  the  room,  waltzing 
and  galoping  with  marvellous  spirit. 
She  took  part  in  a  quadrille  once  of 
twice,  and  then  sat  ^tiQ ;  for  Mrs. 
Meiklam  had  not  approved  of  what 
are  termed  "  the  fast  dances."  Oc- 
casionally Dillon  Crosbie  sat  beside 
her  when  he  did  not  choose  to  seek  a 
partner  for  a  waltz  or  polka. 

"  How  beautiful  Miss  Pilmer  is," 
she  said  at  one  time,  as  Bessie 
whirled  past  in  a  waltz  with  Sir 
James  Bend. 

"  Yes,  very  handsome  indeed  ;  she 
was  always  pretty — now  she  is  su- 
perb" replied  Dillon. 

"Does  her  sister  often  see  her 
family  now  1" 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  she  and  Mrs. 
Devenish  have  been  travelling  abroad 
for  some  time ;  they  have  been  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  are  now  gone 
with  friends  to  Egypt" 

It  seemed  strange  to  poor  Lizette, 
the  idea  of  anyone  going  to  £^i)t) 
which  was  chiefly  connected  in  her 
mind  with  thoughts  of  Pharoah  and 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Captivity  of 
the  Jews ;  but  rich  people  might 
travel  where  they  pleased. 

"How  very  quiet  you  two  are," 
said  Bessie,  advancing  towards  her 
cousin  and  Lizette  when  the  waltz 
was  over.  "  Why  are  you  not  danc- 
ing, coz  ?"  she  asked  with  a  sweet 
smile. 

"I  cannot  persuade  Miss  Stut- 
zer to  waltz,  and  nearly  all  the 
people  here  are  unknown  to  me." 
^'Then  we  shall  have  a  waltz  toge- 
ther when  the  music  begins  again," 
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said  Bessie,  sitting  down.  Sir  James 
had  followed  her  and  stood  near,  con- 
versing with  her  in  low  tones. 

Again  the  music  began—partners 
werepreparingfora  gro/^— Sir  James 
begged  Miss  Pilmer's  hand  again. 

"No.  I  am  engaged  to  my  Cousin 
Dillon, '  she  replied ;  and  without 
waiting  for  Crosbie  to  rise,  she  started 
Qp,  tellini^  him  she  was  ready  to  be- 
gin the  (&nce.  He  got  up  and  they 
took  their  places. 

Very  gracefully  they  both  danced, 
for  both  were  elegant  Lookers  on 
admired  them,  thmking  they  would 
be  well  matched  as  partners  for  life, 
^r  James  Bend  looked  on  also,  and 
thought  Miss  Pilmer  really  was  a 
« fine  looking  girl,  and  Crosbie  hand- 
some, too,  and  aristocratic  looking. 
He  did  not  care  for  dancing  himself, 
80  he  sat  down  and  talked  to  lizette, 
who  endeavoured  to  check  the  dis- 
like that  stole  over  her,  every  time  this 
man  approached  her.  He  asked  her 
a  few  Questions  relative  to  Yaxley, 
and  if  she  recollected  where  she  had 
lived  previous  to  her  arrival  there. 
"Scarcely  at  all,"  replied  she;  "of 
my  life  in  the  north  of  England  I 
retain  but  a  very  shadowy  remem- 
brance, though  its  moors  and  barren 
heaths  seem  still  familiar  to  me.  It 
is  curious,  but  I  think  I  recollect 
having  heard  my  father  or  mother 
often,  speak  of  the  name  of  Bend.^^ 
she  added  smiling  faintly,  and  speak- 
ing musingly. 

%ir  James  looked  steadily  at  her 
face  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes  on  the  carpet 

She  was  soon  so  much  fatigued, 
that  when  Bessie  again  came  near 
enough  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  for  the  night  Miss  Pilmer 
accompanied  her  to  her  room,  and  as 


they  were  ascending  this  stairs,  li- 
zette  was  surprised  to  meet  Mr.  Pil- 
mer, coming  down  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  looking  rather  out  of 
sorts. 

"Dear  papa,"  said  Bessie,  who 
had  not  before  known  of  his  arrival, 
though  it  took  place  some  hours  ago. 
"I  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
come." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  not :  with  all  the 
fine  company  you  have  below,  you 
^uitet  forgot  your  old  papa.  Where 
is  your  mother  %  I  can  t  find  any- 
thing ;  everything  is  upside  down ;  I 
can't  find  my  slippers ;  I  don't  know 
where  a  single  thing  is  !  Why  could 
you  not  have  kept  this  party  for  an- 
other night  ]" 

"  It  is  only  a  few  friends  that  were 
invited  a  few  days  ago,"  sud  Bessie, 
apologetically. 

"  Oh,  how  I  detest  *  a  few  friends,' 
I  had  rather  see  a  ^eat  many  ene- 
mies !  Ever3rthing  is  most  uncom- 
fortable ;  I  have  no  fire  in  my  room. 
I  can*t  get  a  servant  to  attend  me !" 
And,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  helpless- 
ness, the  poor  man  went  down  stairs 
looking  really  miserable. 

"  Papa  hates  gaiety,"  said  Bessie, 
by  way  of  explanation  to  Lizette; 
he  hardly  ever  comes  into  tlie  draw- 
ing-room  when  there  is  a  party." 

"  Then  he  must  be  very  unhappy 
when  there  is  company." 

"  Oh,  no ;  mamma  and  I  never  mind 
him;  he  goes  to  bed  very  con- 
tentedly; but  to-night  he  is  cross 
because,  I  suppose,  he  is  tired:  a 
good  sleep  will  quite  refresh  him.'* 

With  a  faint  notion  that  there  was 
not  much  happiness  for  Mr.  Pilmer 
at  home,  Lizette  now  wished  her 
friend  "  good  night,"  and  found  her- 
self alone  in  her  room. 


CHAFTEBXXX. 


Next  morning  she  awoke  far  later 
than  usual ;  but  found,  on  rising, 
that  the  house  was  very  quiet  and  no 
one,  as  yet  astir,  but  the  servants. 
The  breakfast  hours  ranging  from 
eleven  till  half-past  one  or  so  in  the 
afternoon,  had  not  yet  arrived,  so 
she  thought  of  taking  a  little  walk  in 
the  grounds  outside  the  house ;  for 


the  morning  air  wafted  through  h^ 
open  window  was  fresh  and  fragrant, 
loaded  with  the  perfume  of  mig- 
nonette from  the  parterres  below. 
Putting  on  her  wiae-brimmed  hat, 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear  at  Meiklam's  Kest,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs  aAd  was  soon  out 
upon  the  lawn,  where  the  sun  was. 
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shiDing  as  briffhtly  as  ever  it  shone  in 
the  heart  of  toe  country.  She  could 
hardly  believe  that  London  with  its 
din  and  smoke  was  so  near.  After 
walking  a  short  way  through  a  little 
shrubbery,  she  came  to  a  gate  which 
stood  open  as  a  man  was  passing 
out  with  a  wheel-barrow ;  and  seeing 
gay  flowers  blooming  within,  she 
knewit  wastheearden.  \yitha^lad 
heart  she  entered  it,  for  those  bnght 
roses  and  tulips  were  like  old  friends. 
After  examining  a  few  rare  kin^s  of 
flowers  minutely,  she  sat  down  on  a 
rustic  chair  and  began  to  form  some 
plans  for  her  own  rature  life,  which 
might  enable  her  to  leave  Markham 
House  as  speedily  as  possible.  Her 
father  had  lona  work^  humbly  for 
his  bread  :  why  should  not  she ) 
Very  thankful  she  felt,  now  that 
Mrs.  Meiklam  had  so  kindly  educated 
her  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  her 
competent  to  bea>me  a  respectable 
teacher  ;  she  understood  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  she  was  a 
ffood  musician  also ;  while  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  she  was  like- 
wise well  skilled.  Thus  she  sat 
musing,  when  Dillon  Crosbie  came 
into  the  ^rden  to  walk  about  and 
smoke  a  cigar  ;  he  did  not  see  her  for 
some  time,  as  he  was  at  a  distance 
going  up  and  down  a  long,  broad, 
level  walk.  She  watched  him  as  he 
went  to  and  fro  ;  he  was  dressed  in 
negligent  morning  costume  which 
looked  q^uite  as  well  as  his  dress  of 
the  previous  evening.  As  soon  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Stutzer  in  the 
arbour,  he  flung  away  his  cigar  and 
came  towards  her. 

"  There  is  no  one  up  yet,  but  you 
and  me,  I  believe,"  he  said,  taking 
out  his  watch  and  smiling  a  little  as 
he  saw  the  hour  the  hands  were  point- 
ing at. 

'*  What  o'clock  is  it  r 

He  showed  her  the  watch,  and  she 
saw  that  it  was  nearly  a  quarter  past 
eleven  ;  she  returned  his  smile,  and, 
pulling  a  little  bit  of  woodbine  from 
the  arbour,  he  sat  down  near  her. 
Lizette  could  not  help  looking  again 
at  him  to  trace  the  likeness  he  bore 
to  his  boyish  self ;  she  wondered  if 
he  recollected  the  events  that  had 
happened  ten  vears  ago  as  well  as 
she  did  ;  but  she  had  not  to  remain 
long  in  <loubt  upon  that  head,  for 
he  opened  the  subject  of  the  past  him- 
self. 


"Do  you  recollect  me  as  a  boy. 
Miss  Stutzer  t"  he  asked,  pulling  the 
piece  of  woodbine  to  piece& 

"Yes,  very  well  indeed j  my  me- 
mory would  be  very  bad  if  1  did  not." 

"  There  are  many  people  who  could 
not  remember  so  long ;  besides  yon 
were  onlv  a  very  little  child  in  those 
days.  For  my  own  part  I  think  I 
should  have  almost  known  you  any- 
where without  hearing  your  name ; 
you  are  not  much  altered  since  you 
were  a  child ;  but  it  is  t^ue  that  I 
have  a  memory  that  astonishes  many 
of  my  friends  \  something  extraordi- 
nanr  they  say  it  is." 

'^It  could  not  be  better  in  some 
respects  than  mine,"  said  lizette,  as  a 
faint  glow  came  over  her  face,  and  a  • 
kindling  light  burnt  in  her  eye.  "  I 
could  never  forget  your  kindness  to  my 
dear  father,  nor  how  great  a  favourite 
you  were  of  his." 

Dillon  looked  on  the  ^und  for  a 
little  while  withoutspe^Jong,  and  then 
pointed  to  a  ring  that  he  wwe.  "  This 
little  gift  has  been  as  a  talisman  to 
me  for  many  years,"  he  said,  smiling  ; 
"  your  father  gave  it  to  me  very  soon 
before  his  death,  and  I  have  worn  it 
almost  ever  since.  I  scarcely  ever 
look  at  it  without  recollecting  the 

Eerson  who  bestowed  it  on  me  ;  per- 
aps  it  is  because  I  have  received  so 
few  presents  in  my  life  that  this  one 
has  made  so  much  impression  on 
me." 

*'  All,  indeed,  Mr.  Crosbie,"  said  a 
voice  speaking  merrily,  as  the  owner 
of  it  drew  near  unperceived,  "and 
so  I  suppose  all  my  presents  of  end- 
less slippers  and  smoking-caps  are 
considered  as  nothing,"  and  lauj^ng 
gaily  Miss  Rimer  st<MKl  before  Lizette 
and  Dillon,  interrupting  their  short 
tSte-ii'tite,  "Good  morning,  good 
people;  you  see  I  won't  allow an^ 
flirting  or  love-making  in  my  domi- 
nions ;  you  have  been  talking  of  old 
times  of  course  1" 

"  We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  say 
anything  whatever,"  said  Dillon,  look- 
ing rather  saucy. 

^*Then  it  is  so  much  the  better. 
Nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  touching 
upon  the  past,  especially  before  break- 
fast," continuecf  Bessie,  laying  her 
fair  hand  on  her  cousin's  shoulder. 
"  Had  I  not  arrived  so  opportunely 
one  or  other  would  have  been  sure  to 
fall  in  love." 

Lizette  smiled,  but  if  Dillon  ez« 
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pected  her  to  blush  he  was  disap- 
pointed,  for  the  delicate  colour  on 
ner  cheek  did  not  deepen  its  shade  in 
the  least 

"  My  little  seraph  here  must  think 
us  all  savages  and  heathens,"  said 
Bessie,  smiling  brightly  upon  Lizette. 
"What would  dear  old  Mrs.  Meiklam 
have  said  if  she  knew  you  were  kept 
waiting  tiU  noontide  for  your  break- 
fast f 

"  You  should  commence  a  reforma- 
tion, mosttrul^,  Bessie,''  said  Dillon; 
**  half  your  life  is  wasted  away  in  a 
most  unprofitable  manner." 

^  Ah,*  and  if  it  was  all  wasted  so. 
of  what  consequence  would  it  be  V 
returned  Miss  Pilmer  sighing,  and  not 
looking  as  if  she  were  jesting. 

lizette  looked  reproachfully  and 
sorrowfully  at  her. 

*  *  You  are  j  ust  the  same  as  you  ever 
were  !"  exclaimed  Bessie,  who  under- 
stood the  glance  of  the  soft,  pitying 
ejres  turned  upon  her;  "ana,  dear 
Lizette,  bad*  ha  I  was  in  old  times  I 
am  far  worse  now ;  oh,  far  worse ! 
Dillon  knows  what  a  wretched  cousin 
he  possesses ;  you  have  heard  him 
preaching  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion." 

"  However,  I  had  better  learn  to 
practise  before  I  preach,"  said  Dillon, 
leaning  back  in  his  rustic  chair. 

"Miss  Stutzer  will  teach  us  both 
how  to  conduct  ourselves  soberly, 
honestly,  and  auietly,  as  we  say  .in 
the  servants'  discharges,*'  observed 


Bessie,  passing  her  hand  over  Lizette's 
soft  hair. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  have  hard 
work,  Bessie,"  remarked  Dillon,  look- 
ing at  Miss  Stutzer's  fair  face,  with  a 
contemplative,  almost  tender  expres- 
sion. She  looked  troubled  and  sor- 
rowful 

'*It  is  her  vocation,  cousin,"  said 
Bessie ;  "  she  never  did  anything  but 
preach  and  try  to  make  me  a  good 
girl  all  the  time  she  was  at  Meiklam^s 
Kest,  while  I  was  at  Yaxley  j  lam 
afraid  she  cried  over  my  short-com- 
ings more  than  once.  Lizette,  do  you 
remember  how  you  used  to  despair 
about  me  1" 

"  Come,  let  us  go  to  breakfast,"  said 
Dillon,  who  saw  Miss  Stutzeirdid  not 


enjoy  Bessie's  light  way  of  speaking 
upon  serious  subjects;  "Mrs.  Pilmer 
must  surely  have  made  her  appear- 
ance by  this  time." 
.  They  all  went  towards  the  house, 
and  found  breakfast  waiting  them. 
Mrs.  Pilmer  presided  at  the  table  with 
a  dignified  asperity  of  expression,  and 
in  a  coldly  polite  way  asked  miss 
Stutzer  how  she  had  slept  without 
attending  to  the  answer.  Mr.  Pilmer 
was  there,  lookingrather  fatigued  and 
not  very  well  Bessie  alone,  of  all 
at  the  table,  seemed  in  high  spirits, 
talking  chiefly  to  Lizette  and  Dillon ; 
but  the  former  remarked  that  once  or 
twice  Bessie's  eyes  suddenly  filled 
with  tears  which  were  hastily  wiped 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MIM  PILMXK*8  CONFIOKNTIAL  INFORMATION. 


Fob  some  days  Lizette  found  it  im- 
possible to  speak  about  leaving  Mark- 
nam ;  every  one  there  seemed  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  commotion  except 
when  asleep.  The  late  risings,  the 
drives  in  the  park,  the  receiving  and 
paying  of  visits,  tne  tedious  dinners, 
gave  Mrs.  Pilmer  and  her  daughter  no 
,time  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  of 
a  businesslike  nature.  She  waited 
patiently,  therefore,  for  a  fitting  op- 
portunity of  consulting  one  or  other 
upon  what  she  ought  to  do  towards 
her  future  maintenance.  Miss  Pilmer 
was  invariably  kind  to  her,  but  still 
she  felt  that  she  must  leave  Markhanu 
Sir  Japes  Bend  dined  nearly  every 
day  at  the  house,  and  Lizette  began 

VOL.  LXIII.— NO.  COCLXXVII. 


to  wonder  if  he  were  any  relative  of 
the  family.  One  day  when  she  and 
Bessie  happened  to  be  alone  together 
in  the  garden  the  latter  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  Sir  James. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  much 
like  him,"  replied  Lizette. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Bessie,  smiling  cu- 
riously and  looking  decidedly  amused. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  good  man  ; 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  then  I  must  ex- 
press my  opinion  candidly." 

"  But  you  have  no  reason  for  your 
suspicions,  my  little  friend.  Sir  James, 
yod  know,  is  a  man  of  the  world ;  he 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  school  that 
teaches  people  to  distrust  and  become^ 
cyni(»d.    If  he  entertains  a  bad  esti-j' 
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mate  of  hmnan  nature,  perhaps  he  ia 
not  far  wrong." 

"  I  know  htUe  of  the  world,  Beede : 
but  I  feel  glad  that  I  am  if^orant,  ii 
to  have  a  niowledge  of  it  is  to  make 
one  doubtfol  of  idl  smcerity  and  good- 
neflfi." 

"There  may  be«(>m«  dncerelygood 
and  humane  people,"  said  SeiKie; 
"  but  very  few,  I  fear :  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  seem  all  workini^  alike 
for  self-interest  The  servant  seeks 
to  overreach  and  supplant  his  follow- 
servant ;  the  tradesman,  his  rival ;  ay, 
even  where  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect honour  and  honesty,  there  is  de- 
ceit and  underhand  dealing :  the  very 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  wilTsometimes 
envyhis  fellow-preacher !" 

**  We  Know  that  human  nature  of 
itself  is  far  short  of  perfection,  dear 
Bessie  :  but  believe  me  vou  are  wrong 
in  thinking  it  so  generally  bad.  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  it  is  possible,  through 
Qod's  grace,  to  root  from  the  heaft 
all  selnjBh  bitterness  and  envy ;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  there  are  many  and 
many  true  Christians  walking  humbly 
among  their  fellow-men,  seeking  to 
do  good  merely  for  the  sake  of  others, 
hot  alone  for  the  reward  of  an  eternal 
crown  or  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory 
in  the  next  world,  but  for  the  love  of 
Christ  and  through  sympathy  with 
their  fellow-mortiJs  on  earth." 

Miss  Pilmer  looked  admiringly  at 
the  pure  and  enthusiastic  expression 
of  her  friend's  face  as  she  spoke  with 
energy  and  in  full  confidence  that  she 
spoke  truly. 

*'  Ton  are  one  of  the  rare  exceptions 
to  the  dark  rule  that  orders  the  world, 
mydearestLi2ette,"shesaid,takinfi[her 
hMid  J  "  but  do  not  judge  too  well  of 
mankmd :  you  will  be  sorely  disap- 

Eointed  ifyou  do.  Oh,  it  is  very,  very 
itter  to  find  out  that  the  people 
whom  you  may  dearly  love  are  among 
the  common  host  of  unworthy  be- 
ings! That  the  people  whom  you 
stul  love,  in  spite  of  their  faults,  make 
you  blush  for  them  and  their  actions!" 
Bessie's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
spoke,  and  her  lip  trembled,  but  the 
emotion  was  only  momentary;  after 
a  short  pause  she  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  Sir  James  Bend. 

"And  so  you  do  not  like  the  excel- 
lent Baronet  ?"  she  said  pleasantly. 
«No,notatalL" 

"But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  say 
that  in  my  hearing." 


"Does  it  oflbnd  yout  Certainly 
he  is  a  gentlemanly  person  in  appear- 
ance and  manners." 

"Oh,  heisaperfect^tleman,"  re- 
turned Bessie,  energetically.  "  He  is 
of  a  very  hiffh  famify,  and  has  a  large 
property;  his  old  ancestral  home, 
Darktrees,  in  the  north  of  England, 
is,  I  hear,  a  delightful  place,  quite  ro- 
mantic, and  very  andenl^  with  a  moat 
and  drawbridge,  and  vanousremnantB 
of  feudal  nandeur ;  just  what  I  like."* 

A  new  light  dawned  upon  Lisette's 
mind  as  B^sie  finished  her  sentencei 

"You  comprehend  now,  lizette, 
what  I  wish  to  confide  to  you,"  she 
said,  blushing  slightly,  and  not  look- 
ing straight  at  her  companion.  "I 
am  en^^ed  to  be  manied  to  Sir 
James  Bend." 

Neither  spoke  again  fbr  some  mi- 
nutes. 

"I  hope,  dear  Bessie,  that  you 
may  be  nappy,"  whispered  Uzette, 
at  last,  clasping  her  fHend's  hand 
warmly.  Miss  Filmer  returned  the 
pressure  in  silence. 

"  Thanks,  my  dearest  lixette,"  she 
said,  after  a  little  pause.  "  I  think  I 
shall  be  veiy  happy— with  no  bar 
whatever  to  my  utmost  wishes.  Sir  * 
James  and  I  suit  each  other  well ; 
and  then  his  rank  and  fortune  are 
unexceptionable." 

"  And  you  really  are  attached  to 
him  V^  said  lizette,  hoping  she  might 
not  be  deemed  impertinent. 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  satisfied  about  the 
matter.  You  know,  of  old,  Lizette, 
that  no  person  could  ever  force  my 
inclinations  or  persuade  me  to  act 
contrary  to  my  own  wiBhes.  If  I 
did  not  choose  to  accept  Sir  James 
Bend,  no  one  in  the  world  could  com- 
pel me  to  do  so,"  and  Bessie  coloured 
proudly,  with  something  of  the  old 
expression  that  used  to  illumine  her 
face  in  childhood  when  she  was  way- 
ward or  self-willed. 

"  As  to  lovins  to  distraction,  and 
all  that  sort  of  ideal  attachment,  I  do 
not  pretend  that  I  feel  it  I  certainly 
have  my  wits  about  me  very  ration- 
ally, but  I  would  experience  much 
pam  and  disappointment  if  anything 

{)revented  the  match.  Now  do  not 
ook  so  gravely  at  me.  You  may. 
probably,  love  to  distraction  some  oi 
these  days,  and  beoomea  dutiful  slave 
^^our  husband,  but  I  always  think 
it  IS  safer  for  a  woman  not  to  be  too 
much  in  love.    She  can  see  dearer 
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for  her  own  advantage  when  she  is 
not  blinded  by  other  powerful  feel- 
ings; and  I  assure  you  I  intend  to 
have  my  own  way  in  all  things,  and 
I  never  will  submit  to  tyranny  or 
anything  like  that,"  said  Bessie,  in  a 
determined  tone. 

Lizette  did  not  think  this  speech 
savoured  of  deep  love  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  affianced  bride  for 
her  husband  elect  .The  latter  part 
of  it  sounded  rather  like  a  declaration 
of  war  to  the  knife  unless  the  enemy 
yielded  to  all  conditiona 

**I  hope  you  will  alwavs  live  on 
happy  terms  with  jour  husband,  Bes- 
sie. I  should  think  marriage  must 
be  a  very  wretched  state  where  there 
is  not  perfect  union  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife." 

"  Oh,  provided  I  can  do  as  I  |)lease, 
I  shall  be  most  peaceful  and  amiable ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  I  may  occasionally 
sacrifice  my  own  wishes  for  the  sake 
of  my  beloved  James,  if  he  is  particu- 
larly good ;  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
not  one  of  those  tame-spirited  people 
who  let  themselves  be  trampledupon." 

"  Tou  speak,  dear  Bessie,  as  if  vou 
were  about  to  many  some  dreadful 
tyrant" 

"Oh,  I  daresay  it  is  /who  will  be 
the  greater  tyrant  of  the  two ;  but 
there  is  no  Knowing  what  men  are. 
I  hardly  know  a  good  man  among  my 
aoaoaintances,  except  one." 
^Whoishel    Your  father?" 

"  No  ;  I  for^t  papa  :  he  is  {K>od 
enough,  but  I  did  not  mean  him.  You 
must  know  the  person." 

"  Unless  you  mean  Sir  James  him- 
self, I  cannot  imagine  who  this  soli- 
tarv  good  man  may  be." 

"  Sir  James !"  repeated  Bessie, 
looking  amused,  as  if  she  thought 
liizette  had  s^d  something  veiy  ab- 
surd. "No^  I  did  not  mean  Sir 
Jame»— I  wish  my  good  fianc^  had  a 
prettier  name — ^the  person  I  mean  is 
nearlv  good  to  perfection." 

"  Do  tell  me  his  name,  Bessie." 

"My  own  dear  cousin,  Dillon 
Orosbie." 

"  He  was  always  very  kind." 

"  Oh,  he  is  too  gooa !  and  brave 
and  sensible— perfection,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Tou  have  heard,  of  course,  how 
well  he  behaved  when  the  transport 
was  going  out  to  Gibraltar  ?" 

"«o,  I  have  not  heard  of  it,"  said 
Lieette. 

"  I  wonder  mamma  never  told  Mrs. 


Meiklam  of  it,"  resumed  Bessie. 
"  Colonel  Selbj^  who  commands  the 
regiment,  sent  home  a  flattering  ac- 
count of  his  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  during  a  fearful  storm  which 
arose  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
vessel  I  believe  it  struck  on  a  rock, 
or  something  of  that  sort  j  and  in  the 
midst  of  horrible  confusion,  Dillon 
went  about  exerting  himself  most 
bravely— encourajring  those  on  board. 
Indeed,  Colonel  Selby  said  only  for 
him  the  troops  would  surely  have  gone 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  only  what  I 
would  expect  from  him.  Do  you 
know  where  he  is  now  1" 

"I  cannot  tell." 

''In  papa's  room;  reading  the 
newspaper  for  him  from  top  to  bot- 
tom.**^ 

"IsMr.PilmerilL" 

"  Yes;  he  fancies  he  never  recover- 
ed the  cold  he  caught  travelling  at 
ni^ht  from  Wedmin^n ;  but  mamma 
thinks  he  could  set  up  if  he  liked ; 
and  there  is  DiUon  tormenting  his 
brain  with  speeches  a  yard  long,  and 
debates  of  the  most  tiresome  descrip- 
tion. I  was  auite  provoked  with  him 
because  he  refused  to  come  down  and 
practise  an  Italian  duet  with  me.  Do 
you  know  what  Dillon  s^d  of  you 
yesterday  1  but  I  must  not  telL" 

Lizette*s  colour  changed  a  little; 
she  was  glad  Bessie  did  not  tell  her 
what  Dillon  had  said  of  her. 

'*  Dillon  is  very  poor,"  said  Bessie, 
picking  a  rose ;  *^  his  father  left  him 
wretchedly  off.  I  have  no  patience 
when  I  think  of  that  selfish  man 
spendingall  his  money,  andleavinghis 
son  with  hardly  a  penny,  you  may  say," 
and  she  pulled  tne  rose  all  to  pieces 
in  her  indignation  against  the  late 
Captain  Crosbie.  "  Mamma  told  him 
yesterday  he  must  look  out  for  a  wife 
with  plenty  of  money.  But  he  said  he 
never  would ;  that  if  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  fall  in  love  with  a  rich  woman 
he  would  never  marry  one,  as  he  had 
a  great  horror  of  people  marrying 
through  interested  motives;  and  per- 
haps, after  alL  he  is  right" 

"  Perhaps  !  repeated  Lizette  ar- 
dently. "Oh,  Bessie,  believe  that  he 
is  qwUe  right  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  It" 

Bessie  remained  silent  for  some 
minutes,  still  plucking  at  the  remnant 
of  her  rose. 

"And  now,  dear  Bessie."  said  li- 
zette, after  a  lengthened  pause  in 
89*         , 
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their  conversation,  "I  wbh  to  speak 
with  vou  upon  a  subject  that  concerns 
myself.  It  is  time  that  I  thought  of 
leaving  Markham,  and  determined 
upon  some  plan  for  my  own  support 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  earn  mj 
bread,  and  the  sooner  i  set  about  it 
the  better ;  I  should  like  your  advice, 
however.'' 

All  at  once  Miss  Pilmer's  face  as- 
sumed an  indignant)  surprised  ex- 
pression. 

"  And  do  you  really  think  that  I — 
that  any  of  us-^would  allow  you  to  go 
out  upon  the  world  earning  vour  own 
bread— you,  the  favourite  of  our  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Meiklam  ?  No,  my  dear 
lizette,  while  I  have  a  home  you  shall 
not  want  one.  Do  not  attempt  to  leave 
Markham  unless  you  go  to  some  bet- 
ter ^ace." 

'*  jBut  I  must  learn  to  make  myself 
useM  and  independent ;  I  could  not 
think  of  intruding  longer  upon  such 
Idndness  as  I  have  met  here.^' 

"  Kindness !"  repeated  Bessie,  curl- 
ing her  lip;  "I  think  it  is  your  right 
to  DC  here.  Had  Mrs.  Meiklam  been 
spared  such  a  sudden  death  she  would 
surely  have  made  a  provision  for  you. 
Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
you  are  an  intruder  in  my  fetther's 
houae.** 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me.    Why 


should  I  become  a  burthen  on  Mrs. 
Meiklam's  relations,  merely  because 
she  was  kind  enough  to  take  pit^  on 
me  when  I  was  a  poor  destitute  child, 
with  no  one  to  claim  protection  from, 
and  to  rear  me  up  and  educate  me 
for  so  many  years  Y  I  am  now  able 
to  push  my  way,  in  some  d^iee,  in 
the  world.^' 

"Silence,  my  little  friend,"  said 
Bessie,  gently  putting  her  hand  on 
her  mouth,  "you  offend  me  by  saying 
such  things ;  you  make  me  fdel 
ashamed  of  myself— of  my  family.T 

lizette  held  her  peace ;  she  felt 
that  she  dared  not  speak  further  on 
the  subject  of  leaving  Markham,  {at 
that  day,  at  least 

**  Do  you  remember  how  fond  you 
were  of  flowers  long  agoT'  said 
Lizette,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
garden. 

"Yes;  but  I  hardly  care  about  any- 
thing now  ;**  and,  twitching  off  a  leaf 
from  a  shrub  at  hand,  Bessie  opened 
the  garden-^te.  Lizette  coula  not 
help  remarking  how  haughty  Uie  car- 
riage of  her  friend's  head  was  as 
she  moved  towards  the  house ;  for 
whenever  Miss  Pilmer  waa  annoyed  . 
or  disconcerted  she  looked  very  proud, 
and  Lizette's  allusion  to  quitting  the 
shelter  of  her  father's  house  had  dis- 
pleased her. 


CHAPTBE  XXXTT. 


AN  vnmxpscrmD  summons. 


Thebe  was  a  continued  routine  of 
^ety  going  on  at  Markham  House, 
insomu^  that  poor  Lizette  grew 
weary  of  it  Bessie  wished  her  to 
join  in  all  plans  of  amusement,  with 
much  kindness,  and  she  felt  unwil- 
ling to  refuse,  even  though  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer treated  her  with  a  coldness  which 
was  only  the  more  marked  from  its 
contrast  to  her  cordiality  and  atten- 
tion to  rich  or  influential  friends.  Sir 
James  Bend,  of  course,  was  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  house  ;  and  certainly 
Lizette  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
her  and  himself ;  if  she  disliked  him, 
he  decidedly  returned  the  ill-feeling. 
More  than  once  he  asked  Mrs.  Pilmer 
if  "that  girl,  Miss  Stutzer,"  was  about 
to  make  her  house  a  home ;  and  Mrs. 
Pilmer  had  replied,  "  Indeed  I  don't 
know  what  she  intends;  it  is  all 


Bessie's  fault  that  I  haven't  hinted 
to  her  to  leave  Markham  ;'*  and  then, 
of  course.  Mrs.  Pilmer  would  na- 
turally behave  coldly  to  Miss  Stutser, 
not  listening  or  replying  to  her  ob- 
servations, and  very  seldom  addrees- 
ing  her.  Lizette  thought  that  when 
Bale's  wedding  took  pisce  she  would 
again  endeavour  to  speak  of  leaving 
Markham.  and  earning  her  bread. 
Mr.  Pilmer's  cold  did  not  seem 

fBtting  better :  he  never  came  out  of 
is  room,  and  Lizette  often  heard  him 
calling  Dillon  Crosbie  in  fretful  tones, 
whenever  his  nephew  .was  long  ab- 
sent from  him.  Indeed  Dillon  was 
to  be  seen  running  lightly  up  and 
down  stairs,  perhaps  humming  tax 
opera  air,  several  times  a  day,  going 
and  coming  on  errands  for  his  ancles 
who,  like  a  great  many  people  <» 
quiet  demeanour,  when  in  healui,  ^ 
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extremdy  exacting  and  peevisli  when 
ill ;  and  he  fancied  no  one  did  any- 
thing so  well  for  him  as  his  nephew, 
who  was  called  upon  to  drop  the  exact 
quantity  of  laudanum  for  sleeping 
draughts,  or  to  mix  up  potions  of 
nauseous  flavour;  and  Bessie  was 
highly  amused  when  she  saw  her 
cousin  moving  about  her  father's 
room,  very  carefully,  setting  thin^ 
to  rights,  or  droppmgthe  aforesaid 
laudanum  with  as  great  precision  as 
if  the  smallest  drop  over  or  under 
would  endanger  life;  and  she  laughed, 
and  said  he  ought  to  apply  for  a  situa- 
tion in  an  hospital,  as  he  would  make 
an  invaluable  nurse ;  and  indeed  he 
made  a  far  better  one  than  Miss  Bes- 
sie did.  for  she  found  it  very  hard  to 
make  herself  at  all  useful  in  a  sick 
room.  She  would  spill  papa's  draughts 
in  handing  them  to  him  ;  and  knock 
down  chairs  with  her  wide  skirt :  and, 
in  shorty  do  more  harm  than  good  dur- 
ing her  occasional  dutiful  moments  of 
attendance.  The  chief  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  kiss  papa  and  hope  he  was 
better,  coax  him  to  get  up,  playfully 
telling  him  he  was  quite  well,  and 
might  come  down  stairs  if  he  onlv 
chose,  which  always  enraged  the  sick 
man  very  much;  and  he  would  inform 
her  that  she  had  no  feeling--that 
nobodv  had  any  feeling  except  Dillon ; 
but' this  never  vexed  Bessie.  One 
day  as  Lizette  was  on  the  lobby  near 
Mr.  Pilmer's  room,  Bessie  beckoned 
to  her  from  the  door  to  come  in.  She 
obeyed,  and  found  Mr.  Pilmer  half 
sitting  up  in  bed,  looking  very  ill,  in- 
deed, <^uite  sallow^  with  great  lines 
and  wrmkles  seaming  his  face.  His 
nephew  was  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  bed,  with  the  TIvm»  in  his  hand. 
Lizette  had  scarcely  seen  the  latter 
for  some  time  lately,  except  at  break- 
fast and  dinner.  Mr.  Pilmer  shook 
hands  kindly  with  Miss  Stutzer,  and 
asked  her  how  she  was ;  he  had  often 
inquired  for  her  latterly. 

"I  want  Dillon  to  ride  with  Sir 
James  and  me,"  said  Bessie;  '*  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  read  the  paper  for 
papa^Lizette." 

With  great  pleasure,"  replied  li- 
zette.  ^tting  her  hand  cm  the  fimety 
which  Dillon  was  holding  carelessly. 
He  relinquished  the  newspaper,  but 
did  not  move  from  the  chair. 

**Well,  are  you  comingf^  asked 
Bessie. 

''Id<m'tthinklam." 


"WhyT 

"  I  am  greatly  interested  in  politics 
now  :  I  want  to  hear  all  the  debates 
and  disputes  in  to-daVs  paper." 

"Then  you  had  better  read  for 
yourself,  and  let  Lizette  come  out 
with  m€^"  replied  Bessie. 

"No,  I  am  tired  reading;  Miss 
Stutzer  will  finish  the  rest  of  the 
speeches,"  and  Dillon  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  with  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  leave  it    Lizette  sat  down  and 

nared  the  Times  for  perusal,  while 
ie,  after  sundry  remonstrances, 
went  away  to  ride  out  with  her  aflS- 
anced  husband. 

"Well,  who  is  going  to  read  for 
mel"  inauired  Mr.  Pilmer  a4ittle 
impatiently. 

*'  Miss  Stutzer  will  be  kind  enough 
to  read,"  replied  Dillon  smiling  at 
Lizette. 

She  began  to  read  a  very  long 
speech  in  which  one  noble  lord  abused 
several  other  noble  lords  and  "  hon, 
members,"  condemning  various  mea- 
sures in  strong  terms;  and,  as  her  sil- 
very gentle  voice  read  on,  Dillon's 
eyes  were  often  resting  on  her  pen- 
sive face  with  a  dreamy,  musing  ex- 
pression. At  length,  having  wended 
through  some  long  harangues,  inters 
spersed  here  and  there  with  "cheers," 
"  hear,  hear,"  and  "laughter,"  Lizette 
looked  up  and  laughed  herself.  She 
caught  Dillon's  earnest  looks,  which 
speedily  changed  to  a  brighter  one, 
and  he  laughed  too. 

"  Is  it  not  all  very  absurd  ?"  he  said. 

"  To  me  it  is  uninteresting,"  replied 
Lizette,  and  she  laid  the  paper  down, 
with  a  graver  look  as  sne  added, 
"  Would  It  not  be  well  to  ask  Mr.  Pil- 
mer if  we  might  read  something  else 
for  him  besides  the  newspaper  1^ 

"You  mean  something  more  seri- 
ous, perhaps,"  said  DUlon,  looking  into 
her  soft  qres. 

"  Yes;  I  wish  he  would  let  me  read 
— the  Bible,"  observed  Lizette,  feel- 
ing afraid  to  ask  the  favour  too  ab- 
ruptlv. 

"Well,  what  are  you  whispering 
about  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Pilmer  fret- 
fuUy. 

"Miss  Stutzer  wishes  to  know  if 
you  would  not  like  to  hear  her  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,"  replied  Dillon 
frankly. 

"The  Bible  ?  w>at  is  that  for  r  and 
Mr.  Pilmer  opened  his  dull  light  eyes 
widely  for  an  instant,  with  a  look  aa 
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if  he  were  surpriaed  or  frightened. 
^  Welly  she  may  if  she  likes.  Miss 
Statzer.  you  may  read." 

"Dillon  got  up  to  fetch  the  re- 
quired bool^  and  then  li^ette  read 
some  portions  of  it  that  she  consi- 
dered suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  inyalid. 
Few  and  far  between  were  the  times 
that  Mr.  Pilmer  had  ever  read  the 
Bible  for  himself  or  anybody  else; 
and  now  there  was  something  strange 
and  solemn,  almost  fearful,  in  the 
sacred  words  fallmg  from  tne  read- 
er's lips.  Something  of  greater 
weight  than  had  ever  seemed  con- 
veyed  in   them    before.     He    lis- 


tened attentirely,  all  the  time, 
breathing  heavily,  and  sighing  onoe 
or  twice.  Dillon's  eyes  we^e  fixed 
upon  the  reader  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  she  did  not  know  it ;  she  was 
altogether  absorbed  in  her  sulgect, 
and  she  continued  reading  till  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dillon. 

"  There's  a  gentleman  below  wiriies 
to  see  Miss  Stutzer,"  said  a  servant 
entering. 

A  gentleman  t  Who  could  it  be  f 
The  colour  rose  to  LLEette's  dieek, 
not  unperceived  bjr  Dillon  Crosbie,  as 
she  reluctantly  laid  the  book  down 
and  repaired  to  the  drawing-roonL 
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As  she  had  half  eznected,  she  found 
the  mysterious  gentleman  desirous  of 
seeing  her  to  be  Mr.  Tom  Ryder,  who 
had  called  upon  her  and  the  Pilmers. 
Very  dandified  indeed  was  Tom,  and 
Mro.  Pilmer  thought  him  quite  a  fine- 
looking  young  man ;  and  so  he  was,  if 
to  be  very  large  was  to  be  fine-looking. 
He  was  very  empress  in  his  greeting 
of  Miss  Stutzer,  and  shook  hands 
cordially,  looking  so  tenderly  into  her 
blushing  face  that  her  eyes  speedily 
sought  the  carpet  The  shrewd  Mrs. 
Hlmer,  who  had  keen  knowledge  of 
such  matters,  saw  at  once  that  young 
Byder  admired  lizette.  and,  quick  as 
lightning,  some  thougnt  entered  her 
head  as  to  the  likelihc^  of  him  being 
induced  to  offer  himself  as  a  suitor ; 
for  though  very  often  in  London,  he 
had  never  before  visited  at  Markham, 
and  his  anpearance  there  now,  so 
soon  after  Miss  Stutzer's  arrival,  and 
his  having  asked  particularly  for  her, 
certainly  looked  rather  suspicious. 
The  lady  had  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
sharp  face,  for  Tom  was  a  lawyer, 
alreiwy  in  pretty  good  practice,  and 
tiie  probability  of  nis  proposing  for 
Lizette,  and  marrying,  and  thus  re- 
lieving herself  and  Mr.  Pilmer  of  the 
responsibility  of  thinking  what  was 
to  become  of  her,  was  grateful  enough 
to  her.  But  would  he  be  induced, 
even  by  the  beauty  that  Mrs.  Pilmer 
acknowledged  Lizette  to  possess,  to 
many  at  penniless  girl?  Ah,  there  was 
the  stumbling-block— a  great  one  in 
Mrs.  Pilmer's  mercenary  estimation. 


While  Ryder  was  speaking  to  Lizette, 
who  felt  much  confusion  m  recollect- 
ing their  last  most  unpleasant,  almost 
disastrous  interview,  the  shrewd  lady 
was  making  up  some  pUms  for  her 
future  and  present  behaviour. 

"  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Ryder,"  she  said :  "  it  is  very  long 
since  I  had  that  pleasure,  and  reallv 
you  are  grown  so  talL  so  improved, 
that  I  could  scarcely  oelieve  it  was 
you  at  all  when  the  servant  announced 
you." 

''You  are  not  as  much  altered, 
then,  as  I  could  have  expected,"  re- 
plied Tom,  who  was  more  blunt  thiui 
polite.  "I  don't  think  you  have  a 
gray  hair  more  than  you  had  six  or 
seven  years  ago!" 

**  You  flatter  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pihner, 
with  a  secret  sneer. 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  don't ;  it's  a  thing 
I  never  do,  that ;  I  never  flatter  any 
one,  and  I  hate  to  be  flattered  myself, 
too." 

"Ha!  ha!  You  are  very  amusing, 
really ;  but  surely  you  do  not  like 
rudeness)'* 

"  It's  better  than  humbug,  decidedly. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Lizette  ? " 

Lizette  smiled— she  could  not  help 
it.  • 

"I  think  sincerity  preferable  to 
flattery;  but  I  also  think  people 
should  be  polite  on  all  occasions." 

Tom  looked  at  her,  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  penetrating  expression  of  eye, 
and  then  burst  out  lau^^hing. 

**  Politeness,  in  mj  opmion,  is  gene* 
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rally  compounded  of  lies ;  and  if  I  do 
intend  to  fib  now  and  then,  I'll  know 
for  what :  there's  no  use  sinning  for 
trifles.  If  I  was  honest,  upon  my 
honour,  Fd  starve— that  is,  if  I  was 
dependent  on  the  business—though 
happily  I  am  not  The  governor  sees 
that  I  have  a  pretty  smart  allowance, 
80  that  I  needn't  do  more  than  I  like 
in  the  fibbing  line." 

"  Really  you  make  me  laugh,"  sim- 
pered MiB.  Pilmer. 

^  Oh,  laugh  awav,  ma'am,**  said 
Tom,  who  detested  Mrs.  Pilmer  and 
her  airs,  which  had  accumulated  in  a 
most  aggravating  manner  since  her 
residence  in  London.  "  I  like  to  see 
I)eople  enjoying  themselves,  I'm  never 
offended  at  people  laughing  at  me." 

"  But  I  am  only  laughing  at  your 
droll  way  of  talking.  How  are  your 
mother  and  sisters  y" 

"  Hang  me  if  I  know ;  they  don't 
write  often,  and  when  they  do  favour 
me  with  an  epistles  there  is  never 
anything  in  it  wortn  twopence.  I'd 
as  soon  never  hear  from  nome.  Do 
you  know^  lizette,  I  never  heard  you 
were  in  London  till  my  father  acci- 
dentally mentioned  it  in  nis  last  letter, 
containing  a  remittance." 

How  Lizette  wished  he  could  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  her  being  in 
London ! 

"So  Crosbie's  come  homel"  he 
said^after  a  very  little  pause. 

"  Yes ;  my  nephew  has  arrived  on 
leave  from  Gibraltar,"  replied  Mrs. 
Pilmer,  graciously. 

"A  mce  young  fellow  he  always 
was,"  resumed  Tom ;  "  is  he  as  good- 
looKing  as  ever  ? " 

"Just  the  same,  almost^  as  he  was 
in  boyhood,"  replied  Lizette  ear- 
nestly. 

"  And  the  army  hasn't  spoiled  him  ? 
Officers  get  so  confoundedly  conceited 
and  upsetting." 

'*Mr.  Croebie  is  not  at  all  con- 
ceited," said  lizette. 

"So  much  the  better.  Do  you 
stav long  here?" 

Lizette  coloured  and  felt  embar- 
rassed. 

"Oh,  she  is  to  remain  for  some 
time  nere,"  replied  Mrsi  Pilmer. 
"You  know  she  and  my  daughter 
were  great  companions  in  childhood, 
and  Miss  Pilmer  does  not  easily  forget 
her  friends." 

"What  a  little  piece  of  tyranny 
<md  pride  Sessie  was  in  old  tmies  !^' 


exclaimed  Tom.  "Is  she  still  as 
overbearing  as  she  used  to  be  1  Had 
she  been  a  boy,  I  think  she  and  I 
would  have  quarrelled  desperately. 
I  never  could  bear  her.    Ha  1  ha ! " 

"You  did  not  understand  her," 
said  Lizette. 

"Oh,  faith  I  did.  though!  She 
made  no  mysteiy  or  her  contempt 
and  dislike  of  myself.  It  was  she 
began  the  ill-feeling,  decidedly.  How- 
ever. I  never  fretted  about  it,  1  assure 
you." 

"That  was  fortunate,"  said  Mrs. 
Pilmer.  "Will  you  stay  and  dine 
with  us  to-day?" 

"Eh?"  said  Tom,  looking  sur- 
prised, and  thinking  he  had  not  heard 
aright 

"You  will  stay  and  join  our  circle 
at  dinner  this  evening  ? " 

"  Thank  you,  I  willDe  very  happy," 
replied  Tom,  glad  to  have  received 
the  invitation  on  Lizette's  account, 
and  ta  be  near  her,  but  for  no 
other  reason,  as  he  rather  hated  the 
Pilmers.  Tom  had  a  nreat  deal  of 
pride  of  a  certain  kind,  and  much 
independence  of  spirit  His  father 
was  rich,  and  he  himself  had  pros- 
pects of  being  far  richer,  so  he  was 
by  no  means  awed  by  the  crandeur 
and  elegance  of  Marknam  House. 

Dillon  Crosbie  and  he  met  very 
cordially  that  evening;  they  had 
many  remhiiscences  of  old  times  to 
recall  to  each  other's  mind,  and  they 
laughed  over  sundry  schoolboy  pruiks, 
carried  on  at  "old  Benson V  with 
much  interest  Bessie  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  an  old  Mend,  or  rather 
enemy ;  she  shook  hands  heartily  with 
Tom,  and  was  very  pracious.  though 
she  thought  him,  m  her  heart  a 
fearful  savage,  and  wondered  what 
on  earth  had  put  it  into  his  head  all  at 
once  to  pay  a  visit  at  Markham ;  for 
Bessie,  m  some  respects,  was  very 
much  less  sharp-witted  than  her 
mother,  and  it  never  entered  her  head 
to  think  of  connecting  the  visit  of  the 
large,  rough,  unrefined-looking  young 
man  with  tne  presence  at  Markham 
House  of  her  fair,  spiritual-looking 
little  fnend,  Lizette  Stutzer.  Sir 
James  re^rded  Tom  with  curious 
eyes ;  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  con- 
cern him  what  sort  of  people  dined 
or  were  intimate  at  Mr.  Pilmer'a 
house.  He  was  quite  indifferent  on 
the  subject  No  description  of  com- 
pany to  be  met  at  Markham  ooold 
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at  any  time  have  altered  his  feelinss 
or  intentions  towards  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  affianced.  His 
intentions ! 

^He  is  the  son  of  oar  Tazley 
physician — our  medical  man,  for- 
merly"— said  Mrs.  Pilmer  in  explana- 
tion of  her  attention  to  the  strange 
young  man,  as  she  addressed  the 
Buronet ;  '^and  I  always  feel  it  my 
duty  to  patronize  these  sort  of  people. 
His  family  are  most  respectable — 
very  much  so,  indeed — but  unless 
you  wish  it  I  will  not  introduce  him 
to  yoiL" 

*^  Oh  just  do  as  you  please,"  the 
Baronet  replied,  receiving  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer's  information  with  an  inane, 
careless  expression  of  countenance, 
which  betrayed  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  matter.  The  lady,  however, 
did  not  introduce  Tom  to  Sir  James, 
an  omission  that  youn^  Ryder  never 
remarked,  so  it  gave  hun  no  concern 
whatever.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
any  titled  person  except  in  the  course 
of  business;  and  he  surveyed  the 


present  Baronet  with  cool  eyes,  think- 
mg,  probablv,  that  he  was  hiniself  hi 
the  nner-looKing  man  of  the  two,  and 
possessing  a  very  hearty  contempt  for 
affectation  and  conceited  airs. 

"  We  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Ryder,  whenever  you  call  here,  which 
I  hope  may  be  often,"  said  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer, as  sne  bade  Tom  good-night ; 
**  and  you  will  always  be  welcome  at 
our  dinner-tabla" 

Bessie  stared  wonderingly  at  her 
njother. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,**  replied 
Tom,  really  obliged,  for  once  in  his 
life,  to  "Old  Mother  Pilmer ;"  and  he 
wrung  her  hand  most  warmly.  lizette 
received  an  unmistakable  pressure  of 
the  hand  in  parting  that  mght 

"  I  dare  say,"  thought  Tom,  as  he 
walked  home^  with  the  stars  shining 
down  upon  him  and  all  the  great  city 
round  him,  "  I  dare  say  Liiette  has 
confided  to  Bessie  Piliner  our  littie 
love  affair,  and  that  makes  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer invite  me  to  tiie  house.  Sly  little 
fairy,  after  all!" 


CHAPTER  xxxnr. 


A  URTSB  niOM  YAZLBY. 


The. post  had  just  arrived;  Mrs. 
Pilmer  was  reading  a  letter  received 
from  Mrs.  Ryder,  at  Yaxley. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Pilmer, — Many 
thanks  for  your  kind  attention  to  my 
dear  Tom,  who  writes  of  you  all  with 
gratitude  and  admiration.  I  have 
often  reproached  myself  for  not  writ- 
ing to  make  inquiries  about  you  and 
dear  Bessie— wnom  we  all  missed  so 
greatly  at  Yaxley ;  and  now  I  am 
glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  and  of  thanking  you  for  your  hos- 
pitality to  TouL  The  Doctor  is  always 
talking  of  you  and  Mr.  Pilmer;  and 
our  dear  Mrs.  Meiklam,  though  dead 
in  the  flesh,  still  lives  in  our  memo- 
ries as  vividly  as  ever.  Sad,  indeed, 
was  her  end!  How  cruel  that  any- 
one should  have  annoyed  her  in  her 
old  a£e ;  hurrying  her  to  the  tomb  ! 
My  dear  friend,  it  is  a  sad  world ; 
you  loiow,  of  course,  to  what  I  allude. 
I  suppose  Miss  Stutzer  has  left  you 
long  ago  ;  I  wish  her  well,  in  spite  of 
her  ingratitude  and  shameful  conduct 
to  Mrs.  Meiklam ;  her  light  behaviour 


at  Meiklam's  Rest,  in  connexion  with 
a  young  man,  whom,  for  many  rea- 
sons, I  must  not  name,  made  me 
greatly  fear  she  would  find  it  difficult 
to  get  on  in  life  as  a  respectable,  se- 
rious-minded younff  woman.  How 
tliankful  we  should  feel,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Pilmer,  that  our  own  dear  girls  are  all 
that  we  could  wish!  Poor  Miss  Stut- 
zer! I  pity,  while  I  condemn  her:  she 
was  young,  of  course ;  but  that  cannot 
excuse  her  flirting  about  at  all  hours, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Mrs.  Meik- 
lam's  orders.  I  hope  she  will  get 
steady,  or  else  the  consequences  n^y 
be  very  grave.  Give  my  love  to  dear 
Bessie,  and  say  I  long  to  hear  from 
her,  and  believe  me 

"  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"Emily  Ryder." 

Mrs.  Ryder  piqued  herself  much 
upon  her  powers  of  letter-writing; 
and,  in  great  dread  of  h  er  son  Tom  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  dangerous 
little  sweetheart^  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Pilmer  that  epistle,  hoping  lisette 
Stutzer  might  be  sent  away  fironi 
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Markham,  and  placed  in  safety  else- 
where. Mrs.  Ryder  was  not  cruel ; 
she  only  regarded  hei;pelf  as  prudent ; 
and,  dear  reader,  bad  as  she  may  look 
here  on  paper,  she  was  only  very  much 
like  thousands  and  thousands  of  be- 
ings in  the  great  round  world,  who 
pass  for  kind-hearted,  very  nice  wo- 
men among  their  acquaintances.  She 
was  acting  under  sreat  temptation  ; 
she  wanted  to  savelier  son  from  what 
she  thought  a  ruinous,  ignoble  con- 
nexion, and  so  she  wrote  wfuit  she  did 
not  believe.  Oh,  the  vast  number  of 
lies  told,  and  acted,  and  insinuated,  in 
the  everyday  walk  of  many  lives ! 
We  punish  our  little  ones  for  glaring 
falsenoods ;  we  slap  Master  Johnny 
if  he  breaks  the  window  and  denies 
the  deed;  we  put  little  Polly  in  the 
comer,  with  her  face  to  the  fall,  when 
she  eats  the  jam  and  says  she  did  not 
do  sa  Ah,  if  there  was  some  one  to 
chastise  us,  grown-up  folk,  when  we 
told  untrutl^ ! — ^some  one  to  keep  us 
in  check  before  we  entered,  sooner  or 
later,  the  Court  of  the  £ternal  Judge, 
and  stood  quivenng  for  what  had  been 
done  that  was  unprincipled,  and  for 
what  had  been  said  that  was  false ! 

Mrs.  Pilmer  doubted  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Ryder's  assertions  against  Miss 
Stutzer.  Whatever  the  young  girl  may 
have  done  that  was  objectionable  in 
her  short  life,  she  did  not  think  light- 
ness of  behaviour  was  at  all  likely  to 
be  among  her  faults.  A  flirt  never 
confines  her  flirtation  to  one  indivi- 
dual ;  she  must  always  seize  upon  the 
man  at  present  within  reach.  There- 
fore Lizette's  conduct  towards  young 
Orosbie  and  Sir  James  Bend,  and 
many  other  n^en  at  Markham,  pointed 
out  to  the  keen  Mrs.  Pilmer  that  she 
must  have  been  misunderstood  or  be- 
lied at  Yaxley.  She  did  not  accuse 
Mrs.  Ryder  of  falsehood ;  she  was 
sure  she  had  reasons  for  what  she  had 
written  to  her,  but  Mra  Pilmer  knew 
she  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Meiklam  three  days  before  her  death, 
in  which  she  wrote  thus  of  Lizette: — 
*'  My  dear  Lizette  continues  as  duti- 
ful, as  affectionate,  as  ever:  do  not 
imagine  that  1  am  prejudiced  or  ima- 
ginative when  I  say  that  I  believe 
most  sincerely  she  is  one  of  the  purest- 
minded  creatures  on  the  earth.^  Yet 
•  Mrs.  Pilmer  was  not  ready  to  write 
back  to  Mrs.  Ryder,  and  quote  these 
words  in  vindication  of  the  slandered 
and  forlorn  girl ;  she  had  never  even 


told  of  them  to  her  husband  or  Bessie. 
Without  telling  palpable  falsehoods, 
everyone  might  be  misled ;  she  could 
say  what  others  said  without  reveal- 
ing her  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Miss  Stutzer's  conduct  Oh,  Mr& 
Pilmer  and  Mrs.  Ryder!  did  you  really 
believe  there  was  a  God,  though  you 
went  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
read  aloud  the  responses  of  the  liturjgr, 
and  even  knelt  at  the  altar  to  receive 
the  sacrament  ? 

Mrs.  Pilmer  debated  a  good  deal  in 
her  own  mind  whether  she  would  for- 
ward Tom  Ryder's  courtship  of  Miss 
Stutzer  in  defiance  of  his  mother's 
expressed  bad  opinion  of  her,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  girl  altogether,  or  turn 
the  orphan  out  of  doors  on  the  spot, 
as  a  person  unworthy  of  further 
countenance.  Either  course  might 
answer  her  own  views,  and  as  to  the 
Ryders,  she  would  not  care  to  have 
her  acquaintance  with  them  termi- 
nated at  any  tune,  or  in  any  way.  We 
care  very  little,  generally  speaking, 
for  the  oi)inions  of  those  who  are  be- 
neath us  in  wealth  or  rank ;  yet  some 
revenge  might  be  gratified  by  sending 
Miss  Stutzer  adrift — revenge  for  Iour 
years  of  uneasiness,  envy,  and  hatred 
experienced  on  her  account 

^^  Read  that  letter,''  she  said,  flmg- 
ing  Mrs.  Ryder's  epistie  over  to 
Bessie,  some  hours  after  its  arrival 
"  I  think  you  will  be  rather  surprised 
at  its  oontents." 

Bessie  read  it  wonderingly,  flushing 
up.  and  then  growing  pale. 

"Oh,  what  a  dreadful  woman!" 
she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "Even 
if  such  reports  were  spread  by  igno-  . 
ranee  and  malice,  she  never  should 
have  repeated  them  to  us.  I  did  not 
believe  Mrs.  Ryder  could  have  been 
guilty  of  such  unkindness." 

"  You  allow  your  enthusiasm  to  run 
away  with  your  good  sense^Bessie," 
observed  Mrs.  Pilmer.  "  How  can 
you  or  I  possibly  know  bow  Miss 
Stutzer  conducted  herself  as  a  grown- 
up drl  at  Yaxley?  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  instances  of  good  little 
children  growing  up  into  very  bad, 
unsteady  women." 

"  And,  surely,  mamma,  you  do  not 
think  that  poor  Lizette  is  unsteady  1" 
said  Bessie,  with  trembling  earnest- 
ness. "  And  she,  who  thinks  so  well 
of  mankind,  to  be  thus  slandered  1 
Oh,  it  is  cruel  1  Let  us  put  this  letter 
into  the  fire." 
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'<  Stay,  Beame,"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Pilmer,  eagerly  posseasm^  herself  of 
Mrs.  RydcPs unnappjr  epistle;  "you 
most  let  me  answer  it  I  wish  you 
were  not  so  hasty  and  obstinate  in 
your  opinions.  I  must  have  my  own 
way  about  that  girl  I  will  not  have 
any  one  in  mv  house  that  has  been  so 
talked  o£  I  thought  young  Ryder 
admired  and  liked  ner,  and  I  would 
have  promoted  her  interests  in  every 
way ;  out  oertainlv  not  now.  I  give 
her  up  from  this  day.'' 

"Mamma,"  said  Bessie,  her  eyes 
shining  with  great  tears,  "you  know 
I  will  soon  leave  you,  never  to  be 
again  in  my  childnood  home  as  I 
have  been  for  so  many  years,  and  you 
cannot  denv  me  this  request  You 
will  not  seek  to  part  with  Lizette  till 
she  is  provided  for  1    Tom  Ryder  will 

Eropose  for  her  most  certamly,  and 
e  will  make  her  happy  I  am  sure. 
Do  not  try  to  separate  them ;  it  is  a 
last  request  .of  mine,  dear  mamma, 
and  you  know  you  have  rarely  ever 
denied  me  anything." 

Mrs.  Pilmer  had  tears  in  her  own 
eyes  too.  She  drew  her  child  to  her 
biosom— that  dearly  loved  child— pre- 
cious above  all  treasures,  and  mother 
and  daughter  wept  sorrowfully — 
more  sorrowfully,  perhaps,  than  either 
would  have  dared  to  acknowledge  to 
the  other,  or  even  to  herself.  But, 
Mrs.  Pilmer  was  still  determined  to 
have  her  own  way.  She  would  not 
annoy  Bessie  at  present  any  further 
about  the  matter;  her  marriage 
would  soon  take  place,  and  thincs 
might  rest  in  a  quiescent  state  till 
then.  As  soon  as  she  was  gone  away, 
Lisette  misht  go  too. 

]\iGss  Pilmer  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  Ryder  marri^  Lizette— well 
to  have  her  settled  in  the  world,  with 
some  one  to  protect  her.  His  mother 
might  hate  tne  match,  of  course,  but 
mothers  always  objected  to  their  sons' 
chosen  wives ;  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  natural  everyday  occurrence.  Poor 
lizette  did  not  know  that  eyes  were 
upon  her,  and  speculations  entered 
into  respecting  her  future  destiny, 
as  Tom  Ryder  talked  to  her  m 
evenings;  neither  had  she  an  idea  that 
he  was  seriously  thinking  of  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife.  She  only  knew 
his  attentions  were  marked  enough 
to  be  annoying ;  yet  she  was  too  gentle 
to  repel  him  by  any  incivility.  She 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  allow  him 


to  talk  to  her  without  betraying  any 
perplexity  or  dislike,  and  she  hoped 
he  might  soon  leave  London ;  bat  the 
hope  was  vain«  London  was  now  to 
be  his  home,  for  he  had  left  tlie 
parent  roof  at  Yaxley  to  live  in  the 
great  metropolis,  and  practise  in  his 
vocation  there. 

One  evening;  as  he  was  dttin^  in  the 
drawing-room,  talking  to  her  in  low 
tones,  while  she  was  patiently  doing 
some  fancy-work  at  a  little  table, 
Besde,  who  happened  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tant part  of  tne  room  with  Dillon 
Crosbie,  touched  the  arm  of  the  latter 
as  she  directed  his  attention  to  the 
vei^  devoted  manner  of  Mr.  Ryder. 
Quickly  enough  Dillon's  eye  darted 
a  look  at  the  little  work-table,  and 
for  a  second  or  two  it  lingered  thera 
An  entirely  new  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Bessie's  observation, 
and  as  his  glance  fell  upon  Tom,  he 
could  not  help  suddenly  thinking  of 
the  thrashing  he  had  given  him  eleven 
years  ago  at  Benson's  schooL  It  was 
a  curious  association  of  ideas,  this 
connexion  of  a  courtship  with  a  box- 
ing match  :  yet  in  some  strange  way, 
it  possessed  Dillon's  mind  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  he  looked  upon  the 
ground  thoughtfully  for  a  long  while. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  r  asked 
Bessie,  who  was  a  good  deal  amused 
herself 

"  I  really  cannot  say." 

"  Does  notour  little  friend  seem  very 
contented  and  happyat  herwork  th««, 
with  that  pretty  pensive  expres- 
sion of  face  i  How  very  sweet  she 
looks." 

Aa^  Dillon's  eyes  sought  the  little 
work-table,  and  he  observed  that  Ifim 
Stutzer  certainly  did  look  extremely 
composed,  sortmg  her  worsteds,  and 
occasionally  raising  her  soft  eyes,  as 
she  answered  some  observation  of 
her  admirer. 

"She  evidently  likes  hum"  said 
Bessie,  who  felt  quite  satisfied  and 
pleased,  "for  I  am  convinced  she 
would  not  encourage  him  if  she  did 
not :  she  is  the  last  person  that 
would.  Her  ideas  a^ree  with  your 
own  respecting  manages  de  con- 
venances. She  certainly  is  a  sweet 
girl,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Tom 
will  make  her  a  good  husband,  as  I 
am  sure  poor  little  Lizette  would 
never  know  how  to  mana^  a  bad 
one.  She  would  just  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  and  be  a  most  tmre- 
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sistinff  slave,  if  he  were  a  perfect 
Blue  Beard.'^ 

Dillon  made  no  answer  to  all  this. 
Was  he  thinking  of  how  well  off  Miss 
Stutzer  would  be  if  she  married  Tom 
Ryder,  whom  report  said  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  having  soon  a  thousand 
a-yearf  Was  he  thinking  how  for- 
tunate she  was  to  have  captivated 
him,  and  more  than  all,  how  fortu- 
nate he  was  in  having  captivated 
her) 


When  he  went  up  to  see  his  uncle 
that  night,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  He  let  a  wine-glass  slip  out 
of  his  hand,  and  broke  the  lauduium 
bottle ;  he  poured  out  hartshorn  in- 
stead of  the  usual  cough  draught, 
never  finding  out  the  mistake  till  his 
uncle  refused  to  drink  it,  asldng  him 
what  on  earth  he  was  about  and  if 
he  had  lost  his  eyesight ) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


•THX  DIMMIirO  BIGBT. 


The  August  twilight  was  deepening 
in  the  sick-room ;  the  house  was  very 
quiet 

*'Are  you  here,  Dillon  1"  asked 
Mr.  Pilmer,  awaung  from  a  short 
sleep. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dillon,  coming  into 
view  of  his  uncle-^ 

"Where  are  all  the  rest  T 

"They  have  not  returned  from 
driving  out  yet ;  they  will  soon  be  at 
home.'^ 

A  sigh  and  a  little  pause,  broken  at 
lei^h. 

'vDillon,  are  you  satisfied  at  the 
way  you  have  been  treated  for  twenty 
years  under  my  care  ]" 

"Yes,  uncle,  perfectly  satisfied. 
You  have  been  most  kind." 

"  Oh,  I  fear  not.  I  fear  there  have 
been  omissions — neglect— much  to 
complain  of.  When  I  meet  your 
mother,  my  dear  Agnes^  what  shall  I 
say  to  ner  of  m^  guardianship  of  her 
boy  1  I  have  just  been  dreaming  of 
her.  She  stood  before  me  clearly, 
and  I  shrank  from  her  gaze  when  I. 
thought  that  you  had  not  received 
the  same  treatment  that  would  have 
been  given  a  son  of  my  own.  No, 
Dillon;  do  not  say  I  was  kind  to  you. 
I  have  been  harsh,  unfeeling — oh, 
very  bad  indeed.  I  shouldn't  have 
sent  you  to  Germany  for  so  many 
years,  and  never  allowed  you  to  come 
nome  at  vacation  time.  It  was 
wrong,  wrong,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"iNay,  my  dear  uncle,  1  consider 
that  you  have  acted  as  a  father  to  me 
in  every  respect:  far  better  than 
man^  fathers  would  have  acted ;  my 
gratitude  to  you  is  unbounded." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy ;  but  my 
ttvm  conscience  condemns  me.  Where 
isBesvier' 


"Still  out,  I  think.  She  and  Sir 
James  were  riding,  I  believe." 

"And  nothing  will  prevent  that 
match — oh,  nothing,  I  suppose  1  I 
wish,  Dillon,  I  had  never  come  to  live 
in  liondon:  I  wish  we  had  never 
known  Sir  James  Bend." 

"  My  dear  sir,  Sir  James  is  a  very 
sensible  man,"  said  Dillon,  fearing 
Mr.  Pilmer  was  beginning  to  rave. 

"  Sensible,  do  you  sayT  I  believe 
not  Dillon,  I  have  lived  all  my  life, 
as  it  were,  in  a  trance ;  I  never  could 
rouse  myself  up,  and  go  energetically 
about  an^hing.  I  was  seldom  firm 
in  opposition  to  wrong  or  cruelty  j  I 
seemed  to  go  through  the  world  with 
my  eyes  fihut ;  but  1  see  pretty  clearly 
now— now  when  I  am  going  away  for 
ever  from  those  I  have  wronged  and 
ill-treated.  And  so  Bend  is  out  riding 
with  Bessie  ?  Oh,  God !  I  wish  I  had 
been  firmer  about  that  The  marriage 
settlements  are  drawn  up  already — 
you  know  I  signed  them  a  day  or 
two  ago ;  but  something  might  happen 
yet  to  put  it  all  off.  How  very  dark 
it  grows,  Dillonl  Are  you  there  still] 
Give  me  your  hand.  I  haven't  made 
any  will  yet :  but  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
that  may  oe  done.  Whose  step  is  that 
outsider* 

"It is  Miss  Stutzer." 

"CaUhefin." 

The  young  girl  entered  at  once. 
She  and  DiUon  had  met  very  often  of 
late  in  the  sick-room,  where  she  was 
called  upon  to  read  and  dve  her  as- 
sistance, for  Mr.  Pilmer  had  grown 
fond  of  her.  and  he  meant  to  leave 
her  the  five  hundred  pounds  suggested 
to  him  by  Doctor  Ryder;  perhaps,  he 
would  make  it  over  to  her  at  once. 
To  escape  from  the  unwelcome  atten- 
tions of  Tom  Byder,  lizette  was  glad 
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to  remain  apstiurs  attending  the  in- 
valid, while  ahe  was  also  gratified  to 
find  ner  serious  reading  and  conver- 
sations  listened  to  calmly  and  hope- 
fnllv.  No  one  in  the  honse  kne^  so 
well  as  herself  how  to  be  useful  in  the 
sick  room ;  no  one  knew  how  solemn 
the  time  was,  so  well  as  she  did.  She 
was  familiar  with  the  aoproach  of  the 
dread  messenger  since  sne  was  a  little 
child ;  he  had  come  suddenly;  he  had 
come  stealthily ;  he  had  come  in  many 
forms  and  unaer  many  guises,  before 
her  eyes  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life.  Tounff  as  she  was  she  had  al- 
r^y  stood  Mtiently  beside  many 
death-beds  at  Yaxley.  Without  fear, 
without  loathing,  she  had  closed  many 
a  peasant's  eyes  in  the  last  long  sleep; 
those  delicate  fingers  had  never 
i^runk  from  the  duty.  Although  by 
nature  timid,  this  young  and  tender 
girl  had  nerved  henelf  to  meet  many 
an  arduous  task  bravely,  yet  she  had 
not  courage  to  tell  Bessie  openly  and 
candidly  that  her  father  would  never 
more  tike  his  place  in  the  family  cir- 
cle below  stairs  ;  never  more  leave  the 
cluunber  where  each  coming  dawn  and 
twilight,  each  sunlit  mom  and  darken- 
ing night,  found  him  always  weaker 
and  weaker— failing  in  strength  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  Dody,  yet  dfted 
with  occasional  flashes  of  bright  in- 
tellect, the  last  flashes  before  extinc- 
tion. She  dared  not  inform  the  un- 
thinking daughter  of  the  dread  time 
coming,  and  her  heart  smote  her  for 
the  cowardice.  She  felt  that  she  was 
culpable. 

^'^Good  evening.  Miss  Stutzer,"  said 
Mr.  Hlmer,  as  she  drew  near  the  bed; 
**  you  are  there,  I  suppose,  thoiigh  it 
is  so  dark  I  cannot  see  you.  Could 
the  window-curtains  not  be  drawn 
aside,  Dillon  V 

The  curtains  were  drawn  as  desired ; 
the  faint  evening  light  stole  in,  reveal- 
ing everything  aistmctly  in  a  subdued 
way,  but  Mr.  Pilmer's  eyes  saw  no 
clearer. 

*'I  think  of  making  my  will  to- 
morrow," he  said, "  ana  I  hope  every- 
thing will  be  arranged  satistactorily; 
you  and  your  aunt,  JDillon,  will  be  my 
executors.  Miss  Stutzer,  I  will  not 
forget  you;  and  if  I  am  spared  longer 
than  I  expect  I  will  make  over  five 
hundred  pounds  to  you  at  once;  I 
should  have  done  it  before ;  I  have 
monev  enough;  I  think  I'll  make  it 
eight  nundred  or  a  thousand;  yes,  I 


ought  to  do  it— my  own  danghten 
wiU  have  twenty  times  that  much." 

And  Mr.  Pilmer  seemed  as  thou^ 
speaking  to  himself^  muttering  his 
thoughts  aloud.  ^'Does  Bessie  in- 
tend to  ride  all  night)  It  must  be 
near  nine  o'clock.  Oh,  I  wish  Band 
was  away  in  his  own  home;  anywhere 
but  in  mine.  Miss  Stutzer,  are  you 
here  I  Well,  I  want  to  ask  a  favour 
of  you  ;  when  Bessie  marries— t/ 
she  marries  that  man,  don't  desert 
her ;  don't  lose  sight  of  them.  Light 
the  candles,  Dillon  ;  I  cannot  l^ 
this  pitch  darkness." 

Dulon  and  Lizette  exchanged  looks 
of  anxiety.  Some  one  was  heard  nm- 
ning^p  stairs. 

*MEah.  that  is  Bessie  come  back  at 
lust ;  call  her,  Dillon,  and  light  can- 
dles when  I  desire  you,"  said  the  sick 
man,  starting,  as  he  heard  the  steps 
without 

Bessie  did  not  wait  to  be  summoned, 
she  entered  in  her  hat  and  habit,  look- 
ing very  level  v.  Lizette  trembled  and 
turned  pale  from  sympathy. 

"My  dear  Bessie— my  beloved 
child,'  said  Mr.  Pilmer,  as  his  daugh- 
ter bent  over  him,  the  plume  of  ner 
hat  almost  touching  his  forehead.  ''I 
cannot  see  you,  for  they  won't  light 
the  candles,  and  the  hour  near  ten, 
perhaps  midnight  for  what  I  know." 
**Dear  papa,  it  is  only  seven,"  said 
Bessie. 

**  Seven !  Ah.  you  rogue,  you  jest 
In  August  it  does  not  grow  pitchy 
dark  at  seven." 

Rising  slowly  from  her  stooping 
posture,  Bessie  looked  fixedly  at  Dil- 
lon and  Lizette.  Her  eye  bore  an  in- 
quiring, scrutinizing  expression,  that 
tlie  latter  shrunk  from. 

"  Will  you  light  candles  when  I 
ask  youl"  called  out  Mr.  Pilmer,  im- 
patiently. 
Dillon  rang  the  belL 
**  What  does  he  mean?"  asked  Bes- 
sie, sitting  down  as  if  weary  or  over- 
powered. 
No  one  replied  to  her. 
**  Bring  candles,  and  tell  Mrs.  Pilmer 
to  come  up,"  said  Dillon  to  the  ser- 
vant, who  now  entered. 

Lights  appeared;  theroom  wasfilled 
with  brightness. 

"  So  you  won't  havecandles  ?  Didn't 
you  order  them,  Dillon  f  said  Mr. 
rilmer. 

"Is  he  blindr  whispwed  _ 
clasping  lizette's  hand  tightly. 
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Mrs.  Pilmer  ran  up  as  soon  as  sum-  marriage  V*  he  asked  in  a  faint  tone, 

moned.    She  was  in  a  measure  always  **  Don't  marry  Jaine$  BendJ* 

prepared  for  the  worst ;  the  attending  **  He  wanders,'*  said  Mr&  Pilmer, 

physician  had  informed  her  long  be-  looking  alarmed, 

lore  that  her  husband's  illness  might  But  he  wandered  no  more  that 

terminate  fatally,  but  she  was  not  evening,  nor  uttered  sound  of  mortal 

quite  sure  of  that ;  she  never  placed  speech  again ;  the  head  fell  farther 

implicit  faith  in  doctors'  prophecies,  back,  the  dim  eyes  closed  as  if  in 

"  You  are  all  here  nowl"  said  the  sleep,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  death, 

sick  man,  whose  ears  were  still  acute  "  Oh,  my  God.  why  was  I  not  pre- 

of  hearing."    I  cannot  see  you;    I  pared  for  this  !^'  exclaimed   Bessie, 

think  I  never  will  see  you  again,  wildly,  when  the  fearful  truth  became 

Bessie,  my  child,  draw  near  to  me;  let  known  to  her,  and  then  she  fell  sense- 

me  hold  your  hand.  Is  it  too  late  to  leas  into  Dillon  Crosbie*s  arms, 
speak  now — could  you  break  off  that 


NINEVSH. 

We  stood  at  evening  on  the  Asian  plain 
And  looked  across  the  waste  where  Nineveh 
Stood  glorified  amid  her  rivers  once. 
And  pondered  o'er  the  peoples  of  the  land. 
Long  fallen  amid  the  shadows  of  the  past, 
Long  faded  from  the  memory  of  Time. 

Around  us  stretched  the  plain— ^  grassy  disk. 
Spotted  with  lowly  hills  and  shapeless  mounds^ 
That  held  entombed  the  dust  of  centuries. 
Along  the  river  side  in  dusky  groups 
The  Arab  tents  were  huddled,  whence  arose 
The  smoke  of  evening  fires,  and  on  the  wind 
Game  the  low  neigh  of  horses  feeding  near ; 
But  other  sound  was  none.    Ages  had  fled 
Since  aught  save  the  wild  cry  of  wandering  horde. 
Or  eagle,  type  of  victory  in  old  time. 
Startled  the  sullen  solitude.    At  length. 
Wearied  with  fancies  bom  of  the  dim  scene. 
We  laid  us  on  the  matted  floor  to  sleep  ; 
While  swooned  anear  the  tent  the  low  nisht  wind, 
As  though  it  murmured  tongueless  legends  o'er, 
Waiting  but  an  interpreter  to  fill 
The  soul  with  wonders.    Ere  we  sunk  to  rest 
We  gazed  upon  the  setting  orb,  whose  light 
Shone  slantly  o'er  the  blackness  of  the  place ; 
She  onlv  was  unchanged  of  all  that  gave 
Their  glories  to  the  plain ;  vanished  were  all 
The  gdden- vaulted  chambers  of  the  kings. 
The  temples  full  of  incense  and  of  song. 
The  stimng  incidents  of  agc»3,  when 
The  shawled  Assyrian,  charioted  and  armed, 
Dashed  through  the  dust  of  battle — all  was  dust. 
And  spirit-like  she  only  hovered  near 
Watching  the  world  from  her  eternity. 

Then,  ere  the  soul  was  dipped  in  sleep,  there  rose 
The  wish  to  view  the  splendours  of  the  past ; 
And  looking  on  that  sphere  immutable— 
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'*  Ob,  Moon,"  we  said,  "  that  gazest  o'er  the  waste. 
Shine  through  our  dream  and  light  the  vanished  yean 
Which  thou  hast  looked  upon  along  this  land, 
Since  the  dusk  tribes  wandering  the  desert  o'er. 
Reared  their  rude  tents  beneath  the  azure  air 
Lured  by  the  freshness  of  the  streams ;  and  then 
As  years  rolled  on  and  temples  rose  with  them, 
To  many  a  god,  and  many  an  armed  tower 
Looked  o'er  dominion^  widening  more  and  more, 
mL -"oring  nations  flocked  from  distant  climes, 

gh  the  east  and  deep  into  the  south, 

»me  golden  gong  at  sunrise  swung, 

be  name  of  JNineveL" 

Awhile 
lost  to  earth,  floated  along, 
in  the  folds  of  phantom  clouds, 

ess  in  the  hollow  life  of  night : 

he  distance  cleared  as  with  a  dawn, 

er  lif^ht  sudden  before  us  glowed 

y  onent  capital    It  stood 

le  sunset  heavens,  a  gloried  pile, 

(y  walls  and  mighty  gateway  towers, 

courts  open  to  the  fieiy  sun^ 

ad  shrines  and  skvey  pyramids. 

marble  terraces,  that  looked 

the  river  floating  to  the  west, 

a  groui>  ui  fostal  attitude, 

the  tonings  breathed  from  harp  and  lute ; 
soul  seemed  steeped  in  luxury, 

)  as  the  gentle  summer  air 

;hed  around  the  bowers  where  they  reposed ; 

id  minstrel,  prince  and  potentate 

ined,  forgetting  state,  and  lapsed 

nee  enervate,  as  though  the  clime 

Ith  magic  elements  transformed 

r,  once  the  terror  of  the  van, 

nooth  and  ringleted  Sybarite. 

Irooped  heavv  with  perfume,  and  anear 

L  playing  in  the  rising  moon, 

^  lyrist  shook  from  out  the  strings 

lute  a  shower  of  melody. 

re  passed  amid  the  shadowing  streets, 

he  people  tread  the  round  of  life 

d  ceremonials,  luxuries 

ed  the  soul  in  sense — charioted  trains 

uest  cro¥med  and  sacrificial  pomp. 

leemed  one  of  victory— from  a&r, 

bed  host  moved  slow  with  downcast  \aowB 

ders  bent  with  manv  a  treasure  vase 

Ijeat  temple  door  tnat  gleamed  anear ; 

red  crowds  of  cattle,  dumbly  driven, 

gs  of  women,  huddled  in  despair, 

lents  torn  and  flying,  hurrying  on, 

n  many  a  ton^e  their  piteous  fate. 

e  king,  upon  nis  chariot  throned, 

bis  cai)tams  and  his  councillors — 

I  warrior  and  the  sandalled  priest, 

a  long  eihasculated  train, 

ad  cold ;  while  troops,  bearded  and  armed 

d  and  spear  and  ponderous  battle-axe, 

(litter,  followed  toe  victor's  wheels. 
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Still  moTing  with  the  moying  cavalcade, 
Upon  a  t^npled  height  we  Btood,  and  viewed 
The  gloried  space  around.    Across  the  land 
A  river  floated,  like  a  stream  from  the  son. 
And  branched  afar  its  golden  tributaries 
Bv  breadths  of  summer  gardens  and  by  bowers. 
Along  the  marUe  quays  that  flanked  its  sides 
Full  many  a  fountain  spouted,  amid  heaps 
Of  coloured  fruits  and  bales  or  merchandise ; 
While  painted  barges  floated  on  its  wave, 
Heavy  with  riches  from  Arabian  shores, 
And  islands  in  the  sumptuous  Indian  seas. 
Beneath  us  all  the  city  seemed  alive. 
As  with  the  impulse  of  one  jov  that  spread 
Like  Hght  around  it,  and  the  brazen  trump 
Stormed  triumphing  around  its  skyey  towers. 
As  we  ai^roached  a  mighty  temple  porch^ 
Whose  walls  colossal  crowned  a  neight :  it  stood 
Armed  with  twin  effigies  of  power,  hu^  forms, 
Wide-winged  and  lion-headed,  but  which  looked 
Upon  the  crowd  from  man's  immortal  brow. 
Before  them  bent  the  passing  multitude ; — 
Then  entered,  filling  the  vast  halls  that  yawned 
With  chambers  like  the  cavemed  western  clouds. 
Around  the  walls  that  soared  to  roofs  of  gold. 
The  mystic  learning  of  the  ancient  time 
Was  graven,  as  with  the  gloomy  Jiand  of  death. 
Prophetic  t^,  symbol  inscrutable 
And  legend  long  traditioned,  though  the  learned 
From  hours  when  man  and  angel  trod  the  eartji» 
Lay  in  the  silence  of  unspoken  tonnes ; 
Far  off  the  altar  shone  amid  the  priests. 
While  hiffh  above  tl^m  in  mid-air  looked  down 
*Dark  idols  with  a  star  upon  each  brow. 
Beneath  an  opening  in  the  gedared  roof. 
Whence  fell  a  burst  of  sunlight,  the  creat  King 
Stood  with  unsheathed  sword;  the  lutars  flamaed 
With  incense  and  the  chants  of  victory  rose 
From  white-robed  trains  of  priests  and  choristers ; 
Around  them  spread  the  trophies  of  the  war. 
And  by  the  i>ortals,  scribes  with  reed  and  scroll 
Sate  numbering  the  slaves  and  spoils  of  fight 
Thus  for  a  space  in  sacred  sacrifice, 
And  ceremonial  gorgeous  passed  the  hours 
Till  night  grew  radiant  with  the  summer  stars ; 
While  o'er  the  city's  tracts,  by  shrine  and  bower, 
Li  scattered  tent  and  pleasaunce  chamber,  pealed 
One  rich  voluptuous  song  of  revelry. 
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A  KINO  FOB  AN  HOUR. 


tBB  troftT  or  nuoooRs  or  ooksica. 


PA«T  TBI  raST. 


Tffi  bat  centniy  was  the  oentary  of 
adventoren.  In  the  last  half  espe- 
cially, when  the  days  were  growing 
disorcierly,  and  nations  hurrying  on 
to  the  grand  combustion,  the  ground 
seems  to  emit  gases  and  lurid  light 
and  many  will-o*-the-wisp  figures  and 
spectres  flit  by.  *' Knights  of  In- 
dustry" have  crowded  the  road  at  all 
times,  with  more  or  less  freedom ; 
but  a  hundred  years  ago  a  peculiar 
class  of  dramatic  adventurer— thea- 
trical in  dress,  and  really  interesting 
in  the  line  ne  chose — came  to  the 
footlights,  played  with  success  for  a 
time,  was  received  with  applause, 
and  then  of  a  sudden  went  down 
through  a  ^rap.  and  was,  perhaps, 
killed  by  the  fali— was  at  least  never 
heard  of  again.  They  wore  gold  and 
silver,  these  men  and  women ;  they 
lived  sumptuously,  with  kings  and 
noblcas,  ana  there  was  a  gloss  of  fas- 
cination over  all  they  did.  We  know 
the  kind  of  person  when  we  think  of 
Law  of  Lauriston,  of  Cagliostro,  of 
Oiiva.  the  heroine  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  of  Baron  Trenck,  of  Paoli, 
and  of  Theodore,  Kino  of  Corsica. 
These  actors  are  not  to  be  met  with 
now—at  a  sacrifice  of  much  pictur- 
esque effect  for  social  history.  The 
stage  is  not  suitable  for  their  per- 
formance. There  was  a  slow  com- 
munication between  countries,  and 
the  douds  and  mists  of  the  distant 
and  unknown,  hung  over  remote 
lands.  It  was  laborious  and  difficult 
to  got  from  France  into  (Jerraany,  or 
from  Germany  into  Italy.  The  high- 
ways bristled  with  adventure.  A  hero 
disappeared  from  a  city,  and  became 
lost  as  it  were,  and  was  heard  of  per- 
haps two  years  later,  in  a  dusky  ni- 
monr,  borne  home  in  a  stray  ship,  or 
in  the  wallet  of  some  traveller  fresh 
from  the  grand  tour.  There  were 
splendid  hunting  grounds  for  the 
adroit,  daring,  and  unscrupulous  man, 
and  the  crowd  could  easily  be  dazzled. 
But  we  see  it  was  what  verged  on  the 
flashy  or  theatrical  that  was  most 
likely  to  succeed— something  gaudy 


that  presented  itself  in  doth  of  gold  or 
silver  :  and  the  most  melodramatic  of 
the  whole  train  of  dazzling  impos- 
tors that  trooped  across  the  stage  in 
asort  of  uninterrupted  procession,  was 
the  Baron  Theodore,  who  became 
King  of  Corsica.  His  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating story  of  alL 

IL 

The  stru^les  of  the  picturesque 
little  island  in  the  Mediterranean  had 
begun  to  attract  a  decent  attention 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  looking  on. 
The  particulars  drifted  home  at  un- 
certam  intervals  were  meagre  enough : 
and  though  *'  James  Boswell,  Esq..  of 
Auchinleck,"consideredthat  aLonaon 
newspaper  of  his  day  was  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  achievements  of  the 
human  race;  the  scraps  of  foreign 
news  that  reached  England  were  <^ 
the  baldest  sort,  and  more  like  tele- 
grams. The  contest  had  been  going 
on  for  four  or  five  years,  and  at  tiie 
St  Jameses  Coffee-house,  and  other 
places  of  resort,  it  had  become  fa- 
shionable to  talk  with  interest  of  the 
**  brave  Corsicans"  and  thair  desper- 
ate efforts  to  eject  the  Genoese.  Soon 
ten  thousandXiermans  appeared  in  the 
island,  under  Baron  Wachtendonck 
and  the  Prince  of  Wurtembur&  whose 

Sresence,  after  a^od  deal  of  severe 
ghting.  with  issues  surprismgly 
doubtful,  coDsiderins  the  weakness  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  good  trainiog 
of  the  (Jerman  troops,  scarcely  ap- 
peared to  mend  matters.  The  island, 
meanwhile,  was  laid  waste.  Within 
a  year  more  than  thirty  forts  and 
towns  had  been  given  up  to  sack  and 
ruin.  The  rich  gardens  and  orchards 
had  been  rudely  torn  up.  Both  par- 
ties began  to  tire  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory issue  of  the  stnu^l^  and  finally 
at  the  little  dty  of  Uorte,  a  sort  <n 
convention  of  dde^tes  from  both 
sides  assembled  to  discuss  an  arrange- 
ment—the thouffhtful  precaution  be- 
ing first  taken  of  giving  hostages. 
Everything  about  this  episode  was 
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destmed  to  be  dramatic ;  and  even 
this  meeting  was  theatrical  enough 
in  all  its  properties.  The  Grermans 
were  represented  by  the  Princes  of 
Wurtemoerg,  Culmbach,  and  Wal- 
deck,  the  Count  de  Ligneville,  and  the 
Baron  de  Wachtendonck;  the  Grenoese, 
by  a  Dorla,  a  RivarohL  and  others ; 
the  Oorsicans,  by  Giafferi,  a  priest, 
Baffaelli,  Alexandrini,  and^me  more. 

The  place  where  these  deputies  met 
was  singularly  striking  in  its  bold  and 
picturesque  situation.  The  littiie  city 
18  in  a  sort  of  bowl ;  and  the  sides  of 
the  bowl  are  mountains  of  a  prodi^- 
ous  steepness.  It  is  built  partljr  m 
the  plain  and  piu*tly  runs  up  the  sides 
of  these  mountains— is  at  the  edge,  as 
it  were,  of  a  sort  of  meeting  of  the 
waters,  and  has  always  impressed 
travellers  by  the  strange  wildness  of 
its  situation,  and  its  strong  signifi- 
cance of  natural  strength. 

From  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills 
and  at  the  back  of  the  town,  projected 
a  sort  of  bold  crag,  upon  which  the 
citadel  was  built,  and  considered  a 
miracle  of  inaccessible  strength — to  be 
approached  by  a  little  winding  path- 
way, broad  enough  for  two  persons 
onhr. 

The  German  commissioners,  with 
a  wise  forecast,  took  up  their  abode 
in  this  fastness.  The  Genoese  stopped 
with  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  wnose 
convent  was  in  the  plain  below,  and 
where  later  Paoli,  and  Mr.  Boswell, 
and  eveiy  stranger  of  distinction, 
was  entertained  ;  and  the  Oorsicans, 
at  the  Podesta's  house,  in  the  city. 
The  Bishop  of  Aleria  also  took  part 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on 
May  the  tenth.  ML  the  different 
parties  made  speeches,  and  those  of 
Giafferi  and  the  Oorsicans  are  said  to 
have  been  marked  by  singular  wisdom. 
The  second  took  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  lasted  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  all  sat  together 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  given  by  the 
Corsican  Giafferi.  Everything  was 
happily  arranged,  or  at  least  agreed 
to.  .  It  was  settled  that  certain  taxes 
should  be  abolished,  that  the  natives 
should  be  eligible  to  office  in  their 
own  country,  and  that  the  Oorsican 
nobility  should  be  treated  with  all 
proper  consideration  when  they  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  capital  of 
the  republia 

But  as  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pecteo,  this  Enforced  accommodation 
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did  not  last  very  long — even  though 
thev  presented  the  German  negociator 
with  **a  sword,  a  star  of  diamonds, 
and  a  cane"— presents  worth  500,000 
crowns.  A  cane  was  the  grand 
decorative  testimonial  of  the  day,  and 
by-and-by  another  cane,  of  a  yet 
stranger  significance,  was  to  make  its 
entry  on  the  scene. 

Wachtendonckand  his  men,  accord- 
ingly, embarked  and  left  the  island  to 
the  two  parties,  who  very  soon  re- 
lapsed into  the  old  sore  state  of  feel- 
ing; the  governing  party  bitterly 
resenting  the  mortification  they  had 
suffered  from  inferiors  whom  they 
despised  ;  the  governed  jealously  sus- 
picious lest  the  new  engagement  should 
not  be  carried  out 

Suddenly,  however,  news  wasspread 
through  the  island  of  a  violent  pro- 
ceeding. On  pretence  that  a  Oorsi- 
can marc^uis  (Kaffaelli)  had  made  his 
escape  with  some  pa^jers  which  com- 
promised certain  parties,  the  faithless 
Genoese  seized  on  tlie  deputies,  whose 
persons  might  have  been  presumed 
to  be  sacred  after  the  analogy  of 
ambassadors;  and  having  put  three  of 
the  more  guilty  to  death,  sent  the 
rest  away  to  Bastia,  from  Bastia  over 
to  G^noa.  and  finally,  on  the  llUi 
October,  lodged  them  in  the  strong 
fort  of  Savona. 

On  this  the  islanders  again  assem- 
bled in  force.  They  forwarded  com- 
plaints to  Vienna ;  and  Baron  Wach- 
tendonck. who  with  his  Germans  had 
so  lately  brought  about  an  accommo- 
dation, was  specially  appealed  to.  It 
was  felt,  indeed,  at  that  Oourt — then 
not  too  scrupulous — that  a  rude  and 
rough  outrage  had  been  committed. 

It  was  one  of  **  the  strong,  big 
boys"  of  I^^rope ;  and  the  little  fiy 
of  republics  and  small  states  kept 
running  to  it  to  complain  of  one  an- 
other. The  Genoese  grew  alarmed, 
and  sent  to  Vienna  to  state  their 
defence  before  the  Emperor.  There 
was  much  letter-writing  and  proto- 
colling ;  and  suddenly,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  on  the  22nd  April,  1733,  the 
gates  of  the  Savona  fortress  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  Oorsican  depu- 
ties enlarged— an  act  of  grace  which 
caused  great  discussion,  some  saying 
that  it  was  the  direct  act  of  the  Em- 
peror himself,  others  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  skilful  intercession  of  a 
mum  envoy  of  his,  then  at  Florence. 
Whatever  the  true  solution,  it  at  once 

40       J 
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introduces  this  truly  dramatic  figure 
on  the  scene,  and  shows  this  king  of 
knights  of  industry,  busy  at  his  little 
schemes. 


IIL 

LoNQ  before,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  a  certain  Antony,  Baron 
de  Neuhoff,  of  a  good  family  in  La 
Marck,  had  suffered  terrible  loss  of 
caste  by  marrying  a  Vifea  merchant's 
daughter.  He  was  regarded  so  coldly, 
that  he  and  his  wife  left  thecountrV, 
and  came  to  France,  where  he  made 
profit  ot  an  acquaintance  with  that 
strange,  loose-speaking— even  filthy — 
old  Duchess -Dowager  of  Orleans, 
who,  in  her  budget  of  odd  letters,  calls 
a  spade  a  spade,  with  an  energy  no 
woman  ever  did  before.  She  was 
German,  so  there  was  likely  to  have 
been  an  •Id  acquaintance ;  nor  was 
she  likely  to  need  that  "under- 
match,"  as  it  is  called  in  one  book. 
8he  got  him  a  small  government  in 
Metz^  and  when  he  died,  provided 
for  his  two  children,  Elisabeth  and 
Theodore  Stephek. 

We  cannot  discover  in  what  year 
Theodore  was  born:  nor  does  his  son 
teU  us.  Horace  Walpole  says  that 
he  was  bom  about  1(596,  and  Theo- 
dore's son  gives  no  date.  But  it 
seems  he  was  about  twelve  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  the  **  old 
Duchess-Dowager"  sent  for  the  chil- 
dren to  Paris.  Theodore  was  made 
a  page  to  the  Regent,  and  the  sister 
maid  of  honour  to  the  coarse  old  lady 
herself.  Excellent  training-schools, 
both  !  Later  on,  the  maid  of  honour 
was  to  marry  aa  infamous  Count  de 
Trevoux. 

It  was  told  long  after,  in  an  in- 
flated tone,  how  tne  Regent^s  page 
had  always  *'  manifested  a  passionate 
attachment  to  military  glory ;"  how 
be  applied  himself  with  **  great  ar- 
dour^' to  history,  and  specially  to 
Plutarch ;  and  how  the  achievements 
of  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans  afibrded  him  "  the  most 
lively  pleasure."  His  son  actually 
attributes  his  joining  the  Swedish 
service  to  some  such  romantic  no- 
tion, and  to  a  sort  of  passionate 
fureury  arising  from  heanng  of  the 
exploits  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  But 
this  chivalry  is  not  to  be  accepted. 
Through  his  life,  Theodore  did  not 


show  signs  of  fighting  qualities,  <«*  of 
relishiuK  fighting  for  fighting's  sakei. 
Most  liSely  the  Regent's  page,  and 
the  coarse  old  Dowser's  prot^g^^fell 
into  some  little  embarrassmenti  which 
made  even  that  not  over-rigoroos  so- 
ciety too  unpleasant  to  hold  him. 
His  son.  Count  Frederick,  tells  ns 
that,  actuated  by  this  ardour,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Swedish 
King,  obtained  some  reputation  in  his 
armies,  "and  became  perfect  in  th# 
art  of  war,  and  on  all  oecasioiis 
showed  that  indifference  for  life  and 
death,  which  is  ever  the  first  princi- 
ple or  heroic  actions."  His  son  oo- 
lours  up  his  history  in  a  very  dis'- 
tinguished  career.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  fat 
hia  skill  in  politics,  and  was  sent  on 
several  very  "  delicate  misdona."  He 
was  despatched  into  Spain  to  airaaes 
with  Alberoni  about  restoring  tfie 
Pretender  to  England ;  aijd  the  Om> 
dinal,  *'  who  had  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,"  socm  found  out  his  gifts. 
**  conceived  an  attachment  for  him,' 
and  presented  him  to  the  King.  He 
left,  loaded  with  marks  of  honour,  and 
carrying  with  him  ''the  esteem  of  the 
whole  Court" 

He  then  went  with  Gortz  to  ikte 
Hague,  to  be  nearer  England,  and 
carry  out  the  Pretender's  schemeSi 
and  on  several  occasions  crossed  over 
on  secret  missions  to  Gillenbnrg,  thei 
Swedish  Minister  at  the  Englnh 
Court 

He  met  the  Jacobite  leaden  <m  si^ 
vend  occasions.  But  wxm  the  whole 
afiair  blew  up,  the  ambassador  was 
arrested,  as  was  also  Gorts  at  De- 
venter  by  the  States  Genenil;  hat 
Theodore  luckily  made  his  escape  to 
Holland,  and  sot  shelter  and  sanc- 
tuary at  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish 
Minister. 

Gortz,  however,  was  released,  and 
with  his  useful  emissary  got  bacit 
a^in  to  Sweden ;  but  only  to  hav« 
his  head  cut  off  at  the  foot  of  the 
Stockholm  gallows.  A  nftfxow  es- 
cape for  the  "  Baron  Neuhoff"  whose 
head  also  would  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  same  fashion  had  he  not  got 
away  to  Spain,  where  he  became  n 
eolonel  and  married  an  Irish  Jacobite 
lady  of  rank,  called  Lady  SarBfield| 
and  daughter  of  Lord  Kilmallodc,  and 
who  was  besides  lady  of  honour  to 
the  Queen,  in  whidb  description  there 
must  be  some  c<»ifusion,  for  Jm^ 
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Kilmallock  was  Scotch,  and  Sarsfield 
belonged  to  the  Luoan  title. 

This  was  about  the  yeiM*  1723  or 
1724,  and  though  the  Bcut>n  naturally 
bad  flpreat  hopes  from  this  alliance, 
still  he  was  presently  "  constrained 
by  misfortunes  to  abandon  his  ladir," 
and  fly  to  France.  His  son  describes 
this  desertion  vet  more  candidly,  for 
^  findinjg^  that  his  hopes  did  not  an- 
in^er  his  expectation,  h^  forsook  his 
wife.'*  But  Ckmoese  reports  added 
some  colouring  to  this  retreat,  and  it 
was  giyen  out  that  the  laay  was 
plain  and  had  all  manner  of  ambi- 
lious  schemes  in  her  head,  being  in 
high  fjAYour  with  the  Queen,  That 
while  the  Court  was  at  the  Escu- 
rial  the  Baron  suddenly  disappeared, 
:takmg  with  him  all  his  wife's  jewels. 
He  managed  to  reach  Oarthagenl^ 
and  from  thence  got  to  France.  All 
ihis,  however,  comes  from  the  Ge- 
noese Police.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
Iheee  shifting  honours  and  changes  of 
4)ounti7  seem  to  point  to  no  more 
than  thisL  that  in  these  days  of  plots 
be  was  found  a  useful  and  cunning 
hand,  and  had  done  service  to  the 
Jacobites,  had  been  famished  with 
the  cheap  reward  of  a  penniless  Jaco- 
bite wife,  and  could  not  keep  out  of 
those  tricks  and  devices  with  which 
these  useful  handy  men  are  always 
•tored^  but  which  are  sure  to  lead 
them  mto  straits.  Hence  those  sud- 
den appearances  as  colonel  in  this 
•nd  that  service,  and  disappearances 
unite  as  sudden.  Boswell,  a  great 
inquirer  who  got  upon  his  track  in 
Corsica,  says  merely  that  he  "got 
•ome  marks  of  regard  from  Alb^roni, 
and  describes  him  as  a  sort  c^ 
blight  of  adventure  and  suspicious 
Colonel,  with  a  roving  commission. 
What  bears  out  this  view,  is  that  his 
next  appearance,  after  deserting  the 
Baroness  Neuhofi;  then  with  an  in- 
fant about  being  bom,  was  in  Law's 
fiunotts  swindle.  Thence  **  on  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  ensued"  he  sunk  under 
the  waters,  but  turned  up  at  Florence, 
where  begot  *'  introduced  to  the  Em- 
peror." His  son  tells  us  he  was  made 
the  *' Minister  Resident"  there,  an 
appointment  not  to  be  received  by  us 
as  credible.  Much  more  probable  is 
it  that  he  fell  in  with  a  Prince  of 
Wurtemberff,  who  had  **served '  under 
Charles  XIL,  and  who  was  now  at 
Ij^hom,  and  there  renewed  a  sort  of 
acquaintance.    The  Prince  was,   no 


doubt,  glad  in  these  days  of  intrigueu 
to  have  the  services  of  this  man  of  all 
work,  who  had  graduated  so  hand- 
somely in  that  department. 

Another  prince,  too,  of  the  same 
Boyal  blood,  had  served  with  the 
(Germans  in  Corsica,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  open  to  intercession 
from  his  brother,  who  had  known 
the  vlventurer,  Theodore.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  latter,  passing 
from  Genoa  to  Leghorn  and  back, 
and  hearing  of  the  excitement  about 
the  affair  or  the  deputies,  must  have 
seen  an  opening  by  whicn  he  might 
profit.  He  got  admission  to  these 
prisoners,  talked  with  the];n,  heard 
their  grievances — of  their  oppression, 
and  above  all  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  island.  Being  a  specious  man, 
his  advice,  ^nd  sympathy,  and  hints, 
made  a  great  impression  on  them. 
And  by-and-by  when  a  mandate  came 
from  Vienna,  ordering  their  release, 
the  whole  credit  of  this  interposition 
was  set  down  to  him.  No  doubt  he 
took  the  credit  of  it,  though  indeed 
so  arbitrary  an  act  as  their  seizure 
would  naturally  have  attracted  the 
Exnperor's  attention. 

His  son  reports  all  the  conversation 
between  the  deputies  fmd  his  father, 
and  how  he  suggested  to  them  that 
the  only  plan  for  the  ishukl  was  9, 
sort  of  unity  and  order,  to  secure 
which,  they  should  become  a  re^ 
public,  or  a  kingdom  ;  on  which  they 
took  the  hint,  and  proposed  that  he, 
being  **  a  man  of  birth>"  should  tf^e 
this  office.  The  Baron,  says  his  son, 
'*as  one  may  easily  imagine,  was 
agreeably  8un>rised  at  so  great  an 
oner,  which  he  did  not  in  the  leaH 
expect'^  He  declined  at  first ;  but 
pressed  for  an  answer,  said—"  Gen-t 
tlemen,  the  afiair  you  mention  is  of 
the  highest  consequence.  I  can  see 
nothing  but  dangers  and  obstacles." 
In  a  few  days  they  pressed  him 
again,  "  with  more  vehemence  than 
ever,"  when  he  gave  way,  bidding 
them,  however,  communicate  with 
their  countrymen,  and  hold  them-r 
selves  in  readiness  for  whatever 
might  turn  up. 

This  pleasant  arrangement  is  to  be 
suspected  :  for  some  of  these  patriot 
deputies  (who  were  set  free  on  the 
22nd  April,  1733)  were  at  once  pur- 
chased up  by  the  Genoese  Govern- 
ment One  was  made  Commandant 
of  Savona,  with  a  handsome  salary  ; 
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another  obtdned  a  rich  ecclesiastical, 
benefice  ;  and  a  third  was  provided 
for  by  the  Grand  Doke  of  Florence, 
in  a  very  high  office.  The  rest,  how- 
ever, got  back  to  the  island.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  that  Theo- 
dore thought  herQ  was  the  situation 
for  an  adventurous  game.  Everything 
about  him  encouraged  him.  There 
was  precedent  and  encouragement  in 
the  reneeade  Bonneval,  who  now  as 
Osman  racha  was  ruling  Turkey. 
There  was  Rakociy.  another  adven- 
turer, fallen  from  being  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  now  planning  and 
■cheming  in  Roumania.  About  the 
little  island  itself,  the  greater  powers 
round   were  watching   each   other 


The  three  years  that  followed  must 
have  been  spent  in  trying  to  get  his 
plan  '*  taken  up''  bv  some  influential 
Court  He  tried  Kakoczy,  Bonneval, 
and  the  Turkish  Court,  who  are  not 
imlikely  to  have  looked  favourably  on 
his  scheme.  He  is  said  even  to  have 
got  money,  and  letters  and  instructions 
to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  adventurer, 
who  knew  so  well  the  fruits  of  ad- 
venture, would  have  encouraged  this 
feasible  scheme. 

Meanwhile  the  islanders*  affairs 
were  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tracted '  The  Genoese  were  pouring 
in  troops,  and  the  struggle  was  carried 
on  with  successes  pretty  impartially 
divided.  Sometimes  there  were  com- 
positions and  articles  of  agreement 
drawn  up,  and  all  would  seem  likely 
to  be  arranged ;  then  the  tocsin  would 
ring  out  suddenly-— the  wild  Corsicans 
would  be  in  arms  again,  and  the  senate 
at  bright,  glittering  Genoa  would  hear 
of  their  forees  havin|[  to  surrender, 
and  of  Bastiaand  Ajaccio  being  closely 
besieged,  and  of  Corte  being  obliged 
to  capitulate.  It  was,  indeed,  almost 
in  sight  of  the  harbour  of  Genoa, ;  and 
the  Kepublic  were  sending  over  its 
galleys,  and  shifting  commanders,  but 
all  with  very  little  profit.  Pallava- 
cini's  and  Grimaldi's,  and  names  as 
familiar,  succeeded  each  other ;  but  in 
vain.  The  Corsicans  had  got  gene- 
rals— Astelli,  Gii^eri,  and  others — 
held  assemblies,  passed  laws,  fell  out 
with  each  other,  and  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful guerilla  war.    It  was  not  sur* 


prising,  therefore,  when  a  m^rstmoos 
letter  reached  them,'^  reminding  them 
of  their  promise,  and  bidding  them  be 
ready,  for  at  any  moment  sta^mse 
assistance  might  be  looked  for.  it 
was  natural  that  in  their  straits  tiie 
wild,  native  warriors  should  anxi- 
ously expect  such  aid,  magnify  it 
because  of  its  distance,  and  every  day 
scan  the  blue  horizon  round  the 
island  for  the  expected  deliverer.  And 
this  continued  until  the  month  of 
March,  1736. 


IV. 

"  Chabminoly  situated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, ^m  whence  continual 
breeses  fan  and  cool  it,"  as  Mr.  Bos- ' 
well  found  it,  Corsica  deserves  the 
name  of  a  most  agreeable  island.  The 
rich  molten  cobalt  of  that  sea  glistens 
in  the  sun  all  round  it  FromL^hom 
light  feluccas  glide  over  in  a  day,  to 
fetch  wine  from  Corte  ;  and  the  sail- 
ors are  heard  anging  the  Ave  Maria, 
as  they  come  into  port  wheb  the  sun 
sets,  accompanied  on  the  dtra.  But 
on  this  main,  too,  are  swooping  the 
terrible  Barbaiy  corsairs,  whose  pro- 
fitable ground  it  is. 

Just  opposite  Civita  Vecchia,  on 
the  Roman  coast,  lies  a  little  creek 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Tavignano—  where  a  huge,  rich  plain 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  mues  in  length 
stretches  along  the  coast  Here  were 
some  old  Roman  ruins,  and  a  modem 
town  and  citadel  called  Aleria  ;  and 
from  here,  of  this  March  morning, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  town  saw 
a  large  vessel  sailing  slowly  in,  at- 
tended by  two  smaller  craft  As  the 
large  vessel  drew  near  she  was  made 
out  to  carry  guns— ten  a-side— and 
showed  English  colours.  All  three 
presently  dropped  anchor  in  the  little 
bav 

The  Corsican  soldiers  soon  gathered 
on  the  shore,  and  watched  these  new 
arrivals  with  a  curious  interest 
Presently  boats  put  off  and  made 
for  shore,  and  a  very  remarkable- 
looking  person,  evidently  of  distinc- 
tion, landed,  accompanied  by  a  sort 
of  retinue. 

The  remarkable-looking  person  was 


*  BosweO  aays  it  wm  directed  to  Count  Rivarola,  their  Envoy  in  Tuscany,  whom  he 
himself  had  talked  with,  and  "  pumped'*  diy. 
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a  Btately  figure,  talL  and  imposing, 
and  dressed  d  la  Franqv^  as  it 
-was  called.  He  wore  a  rich  flow- 
ing scarlet  robe,  of  a  sort  of  clerical 
pattern,  only  it  was  trimmed  with 
idr.  He  had  a  Spanish  sword  by  his 
side,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  **  crow- 
bill" cane.  He  had  an  enormous 
flowing  periwig,  which  made  his  full 
£Etce  appear  yet  fuller,  and  on  his  head 
a  great  three-cornered  cocked  hat 
With  him  came  a  general  train  of  at- 
tendants, aides-de-camp,  secretaries, 
chaplains,  &C. ;  so  that  altogether  the 
appearance  of  these  semi  Eastern 
strangers  must  have  struck  the  simple 
Oorsicans  with  awe  and  wonder. 
But  soon  the  English  ship,  who  was 
said  to  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Dick,  began  to  get  its  cargo  ashore ; 
and  a  more  reliable  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the '  stranger  was  given 
when  boats  were  seen  ousil^  landing 
stores  of  all  kinds  and  in  ample 
abundance.  Ten  cannon,  of  which 
four  were  of  large  bore  ;  14,000  mus- 
kets ;  8,000  pairs  of  snoes ;  provi- 
sions:  uniforms ;  and  above  all,  cer- 
tain neavy  chests  said  to  contain 
thousands  of  golden  Barbaiy  sequins ; 
— these  were  what  Captain  Dick's 
English  sailors  were  seen  setting  on 
shore.  No  wonder  that  this  looked 
like  a  true  deliverer,  and  genuine 
earnest  of  deliverance.  But  what 
must  have  signally  impressed  the 
gaping  multitude  were  the  Moors — 
three  slaves  black  as  ebony — who 
attended  on  their  master. 

The  chiefs,  crowded  to  welcome 
hiuL  He  was  led  away  with  great 
state  to  Campo  Loro,  at  Cervione,  the 
Bishop's  palace.  Who  was  he,  the 
multitude  wondered ;  but  the  chiefs 
kept  up  a  sort  of  mystery.  Thev 
were  heard  to  address  him  as  Ezcel- 
lencjTy  and  as  Viceroy,  but  no  one  knew 
that  it  was  the  adventurer  Theodore. 
Cannon  were  placed  before  the  door  of 
bis  palace;  and  he  must  have  lain 
down  that  night  with  a  strange  and 
delightful  feeling — ^the  feeling  of  suc- 
cesraul  adventure,  much  akin  to  what 
another  bold  adventurer  felt  when  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  in  the 
Tuileries,  after  marching  up  from 
Cannes,  and  after  being  welcomed  on 
the  great  stair— what,  indeed,  he 
owned  long  after  to  have  been  about 
the  happiest  night  of  his  life. 


But  he  must  have  also  dreamed — 
unless  he  had  the  true  adventurer's 
nonchalance — of  the  troubles  that 
were  sure  to  be  in  wait  for  him.  The 
chief  of  these  were  these  rude  Corsi- 
cans  themselves,  with  their  jealous 
leaders,  and  their  quarrels  and  ven- 
dettas. The  soldiers  who  stood  on 
guard  at  his  gate  were  not  unpictur- 
esi^ue  figures,  in  coarse  black  tunics, 
with  scarlet  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  black  bonnets  and  splatterdashes 
—fierce,  truculent  fellows,  of  whom 
might  have  been  the  one  who  fright- 
en^ Mr.  Boswell,  by  telling  how  he 
got  the  heads  of  two  luckless  Cenoese 
^*in  line"  and  sent  one  musket-lMLll 
through  both. 

The  islanders  had  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  the  new-comer.  Some  had  it 
that  it  was  the  renegade,  Bonneval, 
himself,  from  Turkey,  and  the  black 
daves  made  this  look  probable ;  some 
that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Bipperda ; 
some  that  it  was  the  Chevalier  St 
George,  the  Pretender's  son.  But 
gradually  it  was  allowed  to  go  forth 
that  this  was  the  Baron  Neuhof^ 
Knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  a  being 
of  enormous  secret  influence  at  every 
Court  in  Europe,  the  man,  as  the 
Deputies  now  gave  out,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  liberation  from  the 
Genoese,  and  who  was  now  come  to 
restore  the  island. 

His  state  supported  these  preten- 
sions. He  had  brought  with  him  a 
suite  of  fifteen  persons— a  colonel,  a 
secretary,  a  chaplain,  a  m%jor-domo, 
a  maitre  d'hotel,  a  cook,  and  four 
servants.  He  impressed  the  people 
by  extraordinary  marks  of  state.  He 
went  pompously  to  church,  attended 
by  guards.  He  was  served  oflf  silver. 
But  almost  at  once  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  serious  business.  He 
formed  the  straggling  cohorts  into 
twenty-four  companies  of  soldiers, 
appointed  regular  captains,  and  made 
four  of  the  chiefs  colonels,  with  a  salary 
of  400  livres.  Every  soldier  received  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  musket,  and  a 
gold  sequin.  He  even  graciously 
knighted  an  inhabitant  of  the  little 
town  of  Aleria,  named  Matra,  and 
appointed  a  treasurer,  named  PaolL 

DO  delighted  were  they  with  these 
tokens  of  power,  that  they  were  for 
proclaiming  him  king    on  the  q>ot 
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Bat  he  with  a  iudicious  moderation 
Tery  wiaely  chedced  their  ardour,  and 
was  content  with  the  simple  title  of 
"  Vice-CJovemor,''  for  the  present 
With  this  authority  he  determined, 
as  his  first  step,  to  check  what  was 
the  mat  evil  of  the  island,  their 
dreadful  internal  hrawls  and  savage 
enmities ;  and  havinff  summoned  ail 
the  olans  together,  he  made  them 
■wear  friendship  and  reconciliation, 
and  when  a  short  time  after,  two 
broke  out  into  an  old  quarrel,  he 
struck  terror  into  the  rest,  by  having 
them  hung  at  once.  This  was  said 
to  have  produced  the  best  effect  And 
one  effect,  strange  to  say,  which  it 
produced  was  enthusiastic  instance 
on  the  people's  part  that  he  should  at 
once  assume  royal  honors.  So,  like 
Richard  in  the  play,  he  allowed  the 
crown  to  be  forced  on  him.  And 
another  delightful  day,  afterwards 
sweet  to  think  on,  came  round. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
a  sort  of  quasi  Roman  assembly  of  all 
l^e  tribes  was  got  together  at  Alle« 
aano,  i^  little  village  about  twenty 
miles  away  from  Aleria,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tavignano,  and  there 
the  Seigneur  Theodore,  Baron  de 
Neuhoff.  was  solemnly  elected  King; 
but  under  rather  strict  conditions, 
which  were  drawn  up  regularly, 
sworn  to,  and  signed-  By  this  act  the 
throne  was  secured  to  him,  to  his 
heirs,  and  in  default  of  such,  to  the 
successor  he  should  think  fit  to 
a|)point  That  there  should  be  a 
Diet  of  twenty-four  members,  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure  and  regulate  the 
question  of  peace  and  war.  That  no 
taxes  should  be  levied  higher  than 
three  francs  for  each  family,  and  that 
the  King  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
salt ;  but  should  disp<3Se  of  it  at  a 
certain  low  fixed  price.  It  was  pro- 
vided also  that  a  university  should 
be  established,  and  a  royal  order  of 
knighthood.  The  latter,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  suggested  by  the  new  can- 
didate himsmf.  He  accepted  all  the 
terms,  signed  the  treaty,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  simple  laurel  crown. 
He  received  the  oath  of  obedience 
from  all  the  leading  inhabitants,  and 
amid  loud  shouts  of  delight,  was  car- 
ried tumultuously  in  the  open  country 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  followers. 
As  may  be  conceived,  the  news  of 
these  proceedings  excited  the  liveliest 
cariosity  and  interest,  not  merely  in 


Genoa,  but  all  over  Borope.  It  had 
all  the  colour  of  a  romance,  and  was 
very  welcome  to  newspapers  and 
gossips.  We  can  see  in  the  Marquis 
D'Argen's  letter,  how  intrigue  was 
eveiT  politician,  and  how  all  the  men 
on  the  mainland  looked  on,  as  it  were, 
at  a  play.  But  what  every  (me  was 
eager  to  see  wm,  how  the  play  waste 
go  on.  And,  indeed,  that  was  t^ 
problem. 

The  Genoese,  only  a  day's  saQ 
away,  were  at  first  scared,  tha 
affected  to  treat  the  whole  with  odd- 
tempt  But  there  was  a  serious  dan- 
ger, and  they  knew  it — the  dangsr 
that  came  from  union  and  order.  And 
it  was  said  they  suspected  that  he 
was  merely  the  puppet;  and  that  some 
of  the  greater  powers  were  behind, 
not  pulling  the  strings,  but  waiting 
until  the  puppet*s  performance  had 
at^acted  sufficient  populari^to  allow 
of  its  stepping  in  and  taking  its  place. 
Their  suspicions  settled  on  Austria  op 
England,  oeing  directed  to  this  latter 
power  by  reason  of  the  Engiisli 
vessel 

The  Genoese  Seuate  and  t^e  Doge 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  issue 
a  proclamatioiL  which  was  indeed  a 
sort  of  hue-uul-<»y,  denouncing  him 
as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  giving 
a  complete  history  of  his  movements, 
The  Italian  governments  of  those  days 
were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  they  employed  to  destrpy  aa 
enemy;  but  someway  there  is  ao 
awkward  air  of  truth  about  the  story 
of  his  life  set  afloat  Wherever  they 
found  the  materials,  or  by  what  de* 
tective  agency  they  were  procured,  it 
is  certun  that  on  the  9th  May,  a 
solemn  proclamation  went  forth  from 
the  palace  at  Genoa,  in  the  name  of 
the  Doge,  and  signed  by  the  Secfetary 
of  State,  Giuseppe  Maria. 

In  this  document  it  was  announced 
to  the  Oorsicans  that  their  new  king 
was  **  a  vagabond"  and  an  impostor, 
aflecting  to  know  magic  and  cabo- 
liattcs,  and  to  have  secret  powers  by 
these  arts — veiy  much  according  to 
Oagliostro's  programme.  They  had 
discovered,  by  informati(»i  obtained 
from  the  various  countries  in  which 
he  had  lived,  that  he  had  been  using 
false  names  and  passports — that  in 
London  he  had  passed  for  a  Germaii, 
at  Leghorn  for  an  Englishman,  at 
Ck'noa  as  a  Swede.  Sometimes  his 
name  had  been  Baron  de  Ni^oer, 
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sometimes  Smihmer,  Smitberg.  or 
Niasen.  When  in  Spain  he  ha3  re- 
ceived money,  through  the  interest  of 
his  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  German  regiment,  and  had  made 
away  with  the  money.  He  had  plun- 
dered people  of  all  nations ;  and  a 
Spanish  gentlemen  had  just  written 
over  a  terrible  account  ^  his  chica- 
neries in  that  country. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
little  incidents  in  his  Leghorn  life,  so 
iatdy  as  the  year  before,  beouise  they 
aDpc^  to  legal  acts  and  documents. 
The  whole,  too,  has  a  probable  air, 
and  is  only  a  necessfuy  incident  in  an 
adventures  Ufa  He  had  got  in- 
debted to  the  liM^hom  banker  Tabach 
for  615  piece&  of  eight  He  was  ar- 
rested at  Cologne,  put  in  the  public 
gaol,  caught  a  droMM  malady  there, 
and  was  released  on  getting — with 
true  adventurer's  ingenuity-— a  small 
householder  to  be  his  mil;  then 
getting  back  to  Leghorn,  conti- 
nued this  fatal  document,  appealing 
to  a  notary's  Act  <tf  the  date  of  6th 
September-  before  one  Jean  Baptiste 
Gumano,  of  that  city — was  consigned 
to  the  public  hospital—the  Bagnx>-- 
Hke  a  common  pauper. 

He  was  then  traced  to  Tunis,  where 
he  set  up  as  a  quack.  But  here,  the 
Genoese  admit  that  he  contrived 
somehow  to  have  secret  interviews 
with  the  "chief  of  the  Infidels," 
and  had  brought  him  over  to  give 
those  supplies  of  arms  and  money. 
Then  they  pitilessly  analyied  the 
"suite"  whi(^  he  brought  over  from 
Tunis,  with  a  sort  of  accuracy  whicL 
shows  they  must  have  had  tolerablv 
sore  information.  The  "chaplain' 
became  a  sort  of  disreputable  priest, 
called  Portoferraio,  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries  at  Tunis  had  turned  out 
of  their  body;  the  oolonels  and 
captains  were  two  young  Leghorn 
runaways,  named  Attiman  and  Bon- 
delli;  and  one  of  the  three  blacks 
was  a  certain  AfahoTned,  who  had 
been  a  ffalley  slave  at  Tuscany.  Thus 
were  aU  King  Theodore's  theatricals 
p-his  gold-paper  ax>wn8,  and  glass 
jewels,  and  his  hired  supernumeraries, 
dressed  up  for  the  night,  blown  into 
the  air.  I  say,  again,  the  whole  seems 
awkwardly  probable,  idlowing  even  a 
wide  margin  for  malicious  ma^iifying. 

Of  course  it  was  all  "  lies"—"  les 
choses  les  plus  horrible,"  says  Theo- 
dore's  friends,   telling    the    stoiy. 


"  Scandalous  falsehoods,"  "  personali- 
ties," says  his  son.  But  these  asser- 
tions were  scattered  through  the 
island  "  so  boldly,"  that  they  actually 
gained  credit  with  the  people  "among 
whom,"  says  the  son,  ^'  credulity  and 
ignorance  were  predominant" — symp- 
toms which  Theodore  remarking,  he 
found  it  necessaiy  to  make  some  an- 
swer to  the  Genoese  document ;  and 
accordingly,  a  broad-sheet  was  scat- 
tered eveiywhere,  commencing  pomp- 
ously— 

"  Thsodobb  L  ;  first  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  secondly 
by  the  device  of  the  true  and  glorious 
deliverers  of  the  country.  King 
OF  CossiGA."  And  he  proceeds  to 
refute  each  statement  by  a  series  of 
bitter  tu  qxwques.  Granting  that  ha 
had  brought  three  Blacks  with  him, 
"  it  was  not  with  the  desi^  of  plun- 
dering friends  and  enemies,  as  the 
Genoese  of  old  had  dona'*  By  this 
stroke  he  thought  he  had  stayed  the 
mischief :  but  it  is  said  that  confi- 
dence in  nim  was  a  good  deal  shaken 
—rather  it  was  the  natural  fickleness 
of  a  rude  and  excitable  multitude. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  really  made 
progress  in  the  serious  organixation  of 
the  country.  He  carefully  kept  up 
the  old  state,  and  the  semblance  oi 
a  court  He  was  "The  Baron  de 
Neuhofi^  Grandee  of  Spdn,  Lord 
D'A^leterre,  Peer  of  France,  Baron 
and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  King  of  Corsica."  As  the 
nrst  and  most  appreciable  exer- 
cise of  royal  iHerogative,  he  began  to 
coin  money,  both  silver  and  copper. 
These  were  but  rude  performances, 
and  of  the  class  called  by  the  French, 
"  Pieces  de  NecemiJe^^  and  very  clum^i 
sUy  struck.  The  silver  pieces  were 
very  few  in  number ;  and  such  was 
the  curiosity  of  the  world  looking  on 
at  every  tnck  of  this  little  panto* 
mime,  that  all  those  pieces  were 
greedily  bought  up  at  fabulous 
prices ;  and  when  the  supply  failed 
spurious  ones  were  manufactured  in 
numbers  and  found  places  in  the  ca- 
binets of  collectors.  Mr.  Boswell 
succeeded  in  picking  up  a  copper 
five  sous  piece,  with  a  crown  imd 
"  T.  R,"  on  one  side,  and  "  Pro  bono 
publico.  Re.  Oor.,"  on  the  other. 
Another  coin  had  a  figure  and  inscrip- 
tion "  Monstra  te  esse  matrem,"  too. 
He  even  put  together  a  small  code 
of  civU  law,  veiy  simple,  and  suited 
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to  their  state.  He  himself  used  to 
administer  justice  personally,  in  the 
patriarchal  manner,  ezaminmg  with 
great  pains  into  the  truth  of  the 
stories  brought  before  him.  He  took 
particular  care  that  criminal  law 
should  be  administered  fairly.  He 
invited  over  trained  officers  to  in- 
struct his  raw  soldiers,  he  lightened 
the  taxes.  He  actually  got  together 
a  sort  of  army  of  nearly  15^000  men, 
and  contriyea  to  support  it  on  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him.  In 
short,  every  act  of  his  in  this  little 
druna  showed  a  sort  of  prudence 
and  wisdom. 

To  make  all  complete  he  had  his 
''great  scmeJ"  of  the  kingdom,  a 
crown  surmounting  a  shield  on  which 
were  a  broken  chain  and  a  Black*8 
head  with  two  wild-looking  figures 
carrying  dubs  for  supporters,  and  the 
motto  "In  TK  DOMINI speravl"  Pa- 
tents of  nobility  granted  lavishly,  ex- 
hibited this  token  of  high  authority. 

Giafiferi  and  Paoli  became  thus 
oounts  and  generalissimi,  and  were 
to  be  addressed  as  "  Excellences  ;" 
D'Oosta  was  Ohancellor  and  EeepNer 
of  the  Seals.  Another,  Doctor  Cafferio, 
was  Secretary  of  State.  Arighi,  his 
soldier,  was  Secretary  of  War ;  Fa- 
bione,  Vice-President,  &c.  This  little 
Yvetdt  was  complete  at  all  points. 
Surrounded  by  five  hundred  mounted 
soldiers,  with  drawn  sabres,  His 
Majesty  rode  about  in  state. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  new  king, 
who  had  passed  through  what  the 
French  call  ^^unevieorageust!^  would 
be  specially  noted  for  sanctity.  Yet 
it  would  have  been  expected  that  he 
might  have  learnt  discretion  enough, 
not  to  speak  so  freely  and  openly 
against  tne  religion  of  the  country 
as  he  was  said  to  do.  These  speeches, 
reported  to  the  Corsicau  priests, 
soon  caused  a  feeling  against  him. 
Another  false  step  was  proclaim- 
ing liberty  of  conscience^  which  was 
meant  to  draw,  and  did  draw,  to 
the  island,  a  disorderly  miscellany  of 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  even  Moors,  to 
whom  he  gave  ground  for  churches 
and  cities,  and  who  forthwith  set  to 
work  to  Duild.    He  long  after  saw 


his  mistake,  and  told  the  people  that 
their  only  chance  of  liberty  was  in  the 
Spanish  saying — "  Consg'o  pdago  y 
Roma,'' 

The  people  were,  however,  mur- 
muring ;  and  he  even  detected  some 
conspiracies,  and  loud  murmurs  were 
heard  through  the  island  wh«i  it 
was  said  that  he  had  summarily  pat 
to  death  three  of  the  ringleaders. 

However,  he  had  now  to  take  the 
field,  and  had  actually  laid  siege  to 
Bastia,  sending  a  haughty  summons 
to  Rivarola,  who  was  in  command 
The  reply  was  a  discharge  of  can- 
non, which  compelled  him  to  retreat 
precipitately.  He  then  broke  up  his 
forces  into  divisions,  and  proceeded 
to  besiege  various  small  towns,  with 
sucoessral  results.  The  cloture  of 
Bonxa  gave  him  the  command  of  tite 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Fio- 
renzo  ;  then,  flushed  with  success,  he 
returned  to  Bastia,  and,  wasting  the 
country  about,  began  to  blockaoe  it 
During  these  operations,  he  never 
forgot  his  stage  business.  He  used 
to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  hills,  with 
a  telescope,  anxiousljr  looking  out  to- 
wards tne  sea,  aa  if  for  succour. 
Sometimes  great  official  packets  were 
brought  over  to  him  from  the  mam- 
land,  which  he  announced  to  be  des- 
patches from  royal  persons  acknow- 
ledging his  power,  and  promidiig 
aid. 

Nor  was  the  Republic  idle.  Troops 
were  continually  coming  across.  Toe 
admiral's  galley  was  cruising  in  the 
waters,  and  they  had  set  their  am- 
bassador in  London  at  work,  who  had 
been  so  successful  at  the  Court  of 
St  James  as  to  obtain  a  proclama- 
tion, published  in  i\i%  London  GauUt, 
warning  all  British  suljects  against 

giving  aid  of  any  kind  to  "  the  rebel- 
ous  Corsicans.''  And  one  of  the 
odd  rumours  of  the  time  which  drifted 
over  to  the  island  waa,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Captain  Dick,  who  had  brought 
over  Theodore,  had  pistolled  himself 
at  Smyrna,  from  fear  of  being  ar- 
rested and  punished. 

A  very  welcome  piece  of  news, 
however,  now  reached  the  Genoese. 
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PBUZNT  POSinOK  OF  THE  IBI8H  EDUCATIOK  QtTXSTION.* 


Thb  State  undertook  a  task  of  enor- 
mous difficulty  when  it  assumed  the 
office  of  national  teacher  in  Ireland. 
To  estabUsh  a  successful  system  of 
I>rimarjr  instruction  in  a  country 
where  it  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
people  would  have  been  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  had  no  greater  ob- 
stacle existed  than  popular  apathy. 
But  religious  and  political  issues  were 
raised  in  this  case  which  any  thought- 
ful man  might,  even  thirty  years  ago, 
have  seen  no  perseverance  would 
outlast  or  empincal  treatment  solve. 
A  mechanism  of  compromises  would 
work  for  a  time,  longer  or  shorter  ac- 
cording to  the  craft  with  which  it 
was  adiusted  to  meet  fresh  discon- 
tents ;  but  there  would  always  hang 
over  the  system  the   danger  of  a 


break-up,  depriving  it  of  distinct  prin- 
ciples, paralyzing  its  operations,  and 
denying  it  a  character  for  solidity  oy 
permanence.  Thus,  to  all  but  the 
partisans  of  the  National  Board,  it 
nas  been  apparent  throughout  its 
history  that  toe  institution  continued 
to  exist  only  by  reason  <^  the  changes 
it  was  undergoing,  in  the  nature  of 
concessions  to  this  section  or  to  that, 
as  agitation  demanded.  At  an  e^ly 
period  in  the  project  now  hasting 
to  dissolution,  principle  was  thrown 
to  the  winds.  The  object  was  to 
gain  over  new  sects,  parties,  and 
cliques,  by  an  assent  to  their  terms, 
provided  only  the  proselytes  con- 
sented to  "join  the  Board"  and 
avow  the  fact,  just  as  the  Roman 
Pontifis  have  permitted  various  peo- 


*  National  Education,  Ireland. — "  Parliamentary  retnm  of  the  whole  of  the  Revised 
Boles  recently  sanctioned  by  ide  Commissioners  of  National  Education :  of  any  Dissents 
from,  or  Protests  against  the  adoption  of  aU  or  any  of  the  above  Rales  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  g^ven  in  by  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Board :  and  of  all  Memorials  to  his  ExceUency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  against  the  recent  Changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Katioii^  Education,  and  the  Replies  of  the  Commissioners  thereto.** — Obtained  on  mo« 
tion  of  Sir  H.  Cairns,  I8th  March,  1864. 

**  Copy  of  Corrrespondence  between  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Com- 
mlsBioner  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  recent  Alterations  in  the  Rules 
of  the  Board.**— .Obtained  on  motion  of  Sir  H.  Cairns,  6th  April,  1864. 

Estimates  for  the  Civil  Services  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March,  1865.  Public  Edu- 
Qttion  (Ireland).  Estimate  of  the  sum  required  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  for  year  ending  March,  1865,  £316,770. 

R^KUt  of  Inspector  Sheridan  on  Convent  Schools.  Published  in  return  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  26th  February,  1864. 

^  A  Letter  or  Memorial  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  from  Baggot-street  Con- 
vent School,  Dublin,  applying  for  payment  for  Training  Teachers,  and  the  Answer  of 
the  Board  thereto." 
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pies  to  retain  their  old  creeds,  cus- 
toms, and  forms  of  faith,  even  when 
antaKOuistic,  on  their  consenting  no- 
miDally  to  acknowledge  the  Papal 
supremacy.  One  hody  and  knot  of 
persons  after  another,  accordingly, 
was  brought  into  an  ostensible  union 
with  the  National  system :  and  the 
extraordinary  measures  adopted  to 
secure  their  alliance  betrayed  the 
consciousness  of  an  inherent  weak- 
ness. Under  the  circumstances,  the 
new  adherents  could  add  no  strength 
to  the  scheme,  and  the  only  efiect  of 
the  pains  taken  to  satisfy  their  ex- 
actions was  to  institute  a  rivalry, 
under  which  the  advantages  obtained 
by  one  religious  denomination  con- 
stituted a  basis  for  aggressions  by 
another.  Every  privilege  accorded  to 
one  section  was  resented  instantly  by 
the  representatives  of  jealous  and  op- 
posing parties  in  the  Commission  ; 
and  in  that  game,  naturally,  the  most 
powerful  in  numbers,  the  subtlest  in 
organization,  and  the  least  scrupulous 
in  means,  came  ever  otf  victoiious  in 
the  highest  degree.  So  that,  now,  the 
whole  undertaking  seems  about  to 
faU  to  pieces,  after  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  compromise  and  concession 
have  been  exhausted,  because  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  given,  in  the 
way  of  special  favours,  to  buy  the 
rood-will  of  the  dominant  party,  un- 
less the  managemeut  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  branches,  and  for  all 
its  recipients,  be  simply  handed  over 
to  Ulti-amontanism. 

Against  the  last  "modification  of 
the  Rules,"  which  all  but  ett'ects  this 
revolution,  numerous  and  indignant 

Protests  have  boen  made  by  those 
nallv  worsted  in  the  competition 
just  described  ;  but  all  dispassionate 
observers  perceive  that  there  is  in 
this  ultimate  result  of  the  working  of 
the  National  Board  nothing  that  has 
not  flowed  directlv  from  the  original 
and  essential  faultiness  of  the  plan. 
It  has  required  a  longer  time  to  work 
the  scheme  out  to  the  inevitable 
issue  than  its  early  opponents  sup- 
posed, but  their  propnecies  have 
proved  to  the  letter  true.  We  are 
called  on  now,  in  fact,  to  record  their 
fulfilment— to  officiate  at  the  obse- 
quies of  a  system  that,  in  becoming 
ultramontane,  has  lost  whatever 
title  it  possessed  to  the  respect  of 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Ic 


It  is  idle  for  the  apologists  of  this 
enormous  failure  to  pretend  that  pre- 
sent circumstances  do  not  furnish  a 
complete  justification  of  the  coom 
pursued  by  nine-tenths  of  the  clergv 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  sincerity  of  their  oppo«tion  to 
the  National  system  has  been  tested 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pro- 
scription and  persecution,  of  puns, 
penalties,  and  perpetual  calumny. 
The  convictions  must  have  been  deep 
which  survive  a  trial  so  fieiy  and 
protracted.  They  must  have  be«i 
intelligent,  also ;  for  had  the  po8i*^ion 
of  the  clergy  been  logically  weak,  it 
would  have  been  surrendered  long 
ago  to  the  pressure  of  argument  or 
the  force  of  ridicule.  In  our  political 
history  there  is  no  parallel  for  the 
tenacity  of  opinion  nere  exhibited, 
accompanied  by  a  readiness  at  all 
times  to  break  a  lance  with  the  ad- 
versary which  spoke  the  abiding  ud 
vigorous  consciousness  of  an  unas- 
sailable position.  The  lea<ling  minds 
among  the  Irish  clergy  and  laity  saw, 
not  only  that  the  scheme  was  wrong 
in  principle  which  made  the  State, 
and  the  Protestant  patron  of  a  school, 
active  and  responsible  agents  in  with- 
drawing the  Script^ires  from  a  people 
not  unwilling  to  receive  them,  but 
also  that  the  political  effect  of  the 
System  would  be  to  foster  the  ex- 
tremest  and  most  dangerous  form 
of  foreign  influence  in  our  domestic 
affairs.  During  the  controversy  that 
has  raged  without  intermission  for  so 
many  years,  the  former,  as  the  more 
palpable  and  more  grave  objection, 
nas  been  well-nigh  exclusively  in'> 
sisted  upon  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  first  and  keenest  oppo- 
nents of  the  National  Board  dis- 
covered afar  off  the  pditical  conse- 
quences now  upon  us,  and  warned 
tne  Ministers  of  their  day  that  the 
eventual  result  would  be  to  commit 
to  a  priesthood  without  native  sym- 
pathies in  the  superior  grades,  a  power 
that  would  be  found  more  than  incon- 
venient, and  to  blot  out  the  liberties 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  laity,  in  ad- 
dition, in  favour  of  aspirations  and 
intrigues  paralleled  onlv  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  the  Bevolution 
of  1688. 

When  some  years  ago  a  moyemeni 
in  favour  of  the  National  system 
suddenly  arose  among  certain  Church- 
men in  Ulster,  and  the  late  Loid 
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Primate,  impressed  too  deeply  with 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  Scriptural 
schools  in  localities  where  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  were  sparsely  resident, 
stated  it  as  lus  opinion  that  the  cler- 
gyman who  could  not  support  his 
school  would  do  better  to  accept  the 
State's  conditions  than  to  close  its 
doors,  it  was  thought  by  superficial 
observers  that  the  contest  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  Established  Church 
clergy  were  about  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Board  in  a  bod^,  as  the 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  had 
done  before.  A  number  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Down  did  announce 
their  adhesion,  and  several  indivi- 
duals of  eminent  position  among  Scrip- 
tural educationists,  with  a  strange 
felicity  in  the  choice  of  their  time 
of  conversion,  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  Government,  dazzled 
for  a  moment  by  the  prospect  of  an 
imminent  adoption  of  their  principles 
by  the  Irish  Church,  rewaraod  those 
prudent  proselytes  with  bishoprics 
and  other  substantial  marks  of  fa- 
vour. That  movement  did  not  fail, 
therefore,  for  lack  of  patronage.  The 
encouragement  supplied  to  it  was  so 
ostentatious,  indeed,  as  hard  I  v  to  be 
covert  bribery.  And  still,  the  new 
advocacy  m  the  System  made  little 
way.  Articles  appeared  daily  in 
praise  of  theiiberat-minded  converts, 
and  in  abuse  of  those  who  preferred 
*  principle  to  promotion.  Pamphlets 
rainecf  upon  the  public,  the  composi- 
tion of  persons  of  all  classes,  from 
ex-chancellors  to  expectant  prelates. 
For  some  six  montns  the  Govern- 
ment zealots  pressed  their  case  with 
earnestness,  and  among  other  things 
contrived  to  foment  dissension  among 
the  friends  they  had  quitted  and  be- 
trayed. Yet  not  more  than  thirty 
Jiergymen  in  all  joined  the  Board 
anng  that  crisis.  This  fact  offered 
as  strong  a  proof  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  that  the  scheme  bad  not,  in 
its  working,  conciliated  the  most  edu- 
cated and  independent  portion  of  the 
Irish  public. 

Events  soon  proved  that  this  section 
of  the  community  had  again  judged 
wisely.  Not  long  after,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  com- 
petition among  the  negotiating  sects 
wfore  adverted  to,  the  I^man 
Catholic  hierarchy,  making  conces- 
sions supposed  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  few  Churchmen  recently  intro- 


duced a  ground  of  complaint,  pro- 
fessed dissatisfaction  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commission.  Their  or- 
gans throughout  the  country,  with  the 
simultancousness  customary  among 
them,  so  plainly  indicating  organi- 
zation, clamoured  this  grievance  in 
the  ears  of  the  timid  and  short- 
sighted official  then  in  the  post  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
Cardwell  in  due  course  succumbed, 
probably  under  the  special  influence 
of  the  Kesident  Commissioner — the 
evil  genius  of  the  scheme— and  the 
Board  was  enlarged  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  tm  to  be  Roman  Catholics^ 
and  the  other  ten  distributed  among 
Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  and  Uni- 
tarians. By  this  constitution  the 
fii*st-namcd  obtained  a  continual 
ascendancy.  In  any  Board  where 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  re- 
presentatives and  of  Protestants  are 
equal,  the  former  will  enjoy  a  prac- 
tical majority,  their  Church's  control 
over  the  personal  action  of  her  lay 
delegates  never  failing  to  secure 
zealous  and  constant  service;  but 
in  this  instance  the  Ultramontane 
hierarchy  had  not  to  trust  to  a  ma- 
jority of  that  nature,  for  the  "  modi- 
fication'* of  Mr.  Cardwell  secured  for 
them  an  absolute  numerical  prepon- 
derance upon  every  question  of  ad- 
ministration affecting  their  ecclesias- 
tical interests.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
Commissioners  proved  this.  Abstract- 
ing from  it  the  votes  of  those  whose 
position  and  antecedents  showed  that 
they  might  be  depended  upon  to 
take  an  independent  course,  there 
remained  on  the  side  of  the  Ultra- 
montane episcopacy  fully  thirteen 
votes.  At  all  events  they  could 
always  count  upon  two  in  addition  to 
their  own  men— "Chancellor  Brady 
and  Alexander  MacDonnell."  To 
indicate  the  character  of  Mr.  Card- 
well's  "reform"  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board,  it  is  enough  to  sajr, 
that  of  the  eight  persons  added  m 
1861,  six  were  Roman  Catholics,  all 
of  the  more  pronounced  character; 
one  an  official,  in  this  instance,  as  it 
chances,  a  lawyer  of  constitutional 
bias ;  and  the  other  a  young  Pi-esby- 
terian  clergyman.  That  Board  was 
not  long  in  making  itself  felt  It  had 
been  selected,  really,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy,  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, and  m  due  course,  this  purpose 
Degan  to  be  put  in  train  for  accom- 
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pliahment  The  first  thiiijB^  that 
strikes  the  obseirer  is,  that  jnst  be- 
fore the  new  Commission  was  consti- 
tuted, a  Report  of  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
Ohief  Inspectors,  with  regard  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  schools  in  his  districts 
situate  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
In  this  Report,  the  writer,  with  an 
apology  for  being  compelled  to  speak 
'Minpalatable  truths,"  and  many  ac- 
companying statements  of  the  respect 
he  entertained  for  the  morals  and 
accomplishments  of  the  ladies  resi- 
dent in  the  Convents,  whose  schools 
were  multiplying  in  number  over  the 
lay  schools  of  the  country,  still  in- 
veighed in  very  strong  language 
a^nunst  those  Convent  and  Monastic 
Knools,  as  being  carried  on  with  the 
design  of  "  extinguishing"  all  educa- 
tion except  such  as  they  afibrded — 
an  education  properly  flavoured  with 
the  ceremonial,  and  propagative  of 
the  doctrines,  secular  and  other,  of 
the  religious  Orders.  That  striking 
document,  which  we  shall  in  the 
sequel  fiilly  justify  our  description  of 
by  extract,  also  contained  a  promise 
by  Mr.  Sheridan,  its  author,  that  on 
account  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
he  would  devote  a  sufficient  portion 
of  his  time  at  an  early  date  to  an  ex- 
amination of  those  convent  schools, 
with  a  view  to  a  more  elaborate  re- 
port That  Report  Mr.  Sheridan  never 
drew  up ;  and  although,  in  reply  to  a 
Question  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the 
Attomey-Gfeneral  for  Ireland  has 
stated  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  forbidden 
to  carry  out  his  design,  it  is  remark- 
able that  his  non-performance  of  an 
intention  of  the  kmd  should  corres- 
pond in  time  with  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Board,  rendering 
it  ultramontane,  and,  therefore,  fa- 
vourable to  the  convent  project  Mr. 
Sheridan  was,  perhaps,  shrewd  enough 
to  perceive  tnat  his  new  masters 
would  be  little  pleased  with  a  defence 
of  the  "  lay"  system  in  opposition  to 
the  monastic  orders.  The  genius  of 
the  whole  scheme  had,  in  fact,  altered 
within  a  few  months,  and  what  for- 
merlv  was  a  line  of  objection  calcu- 
latea  to  satisfy  the  Government  and 
not  offend  the  Commissioners,  it  had 
become  flat  heresy  so  much  as  to 
name. 

This  Dreface  will  prepare  the  reader, 
iLQt  be&re  familiar  with  the  topic,  to 


understand  the  natnreof  thestro^^ 
now  going  forward,  and  the  yanous 
documents  ahready  issued  bearing 
upon  it  For  instance,  we  take  np  a 
Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons  dated  11th  February,  1864^ 
for  (^1)  copies  of  the  whole  of  tiie 
RevUed  Ruin  recently  sanctioned  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation ;  of  any  dissents  from  or  pro- 
tests againt  the  adoption  of  all  or 
any  of  the  above  Rules  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ifa- 
tional  Education  in  Ireland, and  given 
in  by  any  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Board  ;  and,  lastly,  of  all  memorials 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  against  the  recent  dumgts 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
and  the  replies  of  the  Commissionera 
thereto.  We  now  for  the  first  time 
hear  of  revised  rules  and  rereni 
changes ;  so  that  the  ultramontane 
majority  of  the  Board  went  very  soon 
to  work  after  being  established  in 
Tyrone  House.  The  nature  of  those 
so-called  "revisions"  will  be  best  ex- 
plained by  quoting  the  memorials  and 
protests  of  the  supporters  of  the  sva- 
tem  who  have  Deen  betrayed  oy 
them. 

The  history  of  the  matter  may  be 
taken  up  at  the  moment  when  an 
influential  deputation,  headed  by  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  enthusiastic 
converts  to  the  Government  scheme, 
the  Bishop  of  Down,  along  with  a 
number  or  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
and  influential  laymen,  wait  on  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  place  in  his  hand 
a  statement  which  he  immediately 
enclosed  to  the  Commissionera  for 
their  observations,  adding — 

"  I  have  received  private  letters  to  tiie 
same  effect  from  persons  entitled  to  much 
deference ;  bat  their  views,  as  weiD  as  those 
stated  by  the  deputadnn,  daring  oar  inter- 
view, may  be  sufficiently  gatherod  from  the 
contents  of  the  two  docoments  encloeed. 

*'  It  will  appear  that  the  apprebensiaoi 
thus  widely  excited,  are  mainly  founded 
upon  the  10th  paragraph  of  the  raks  and 
regulations,  printod  in  1863,  fifth  part, 
under  the  head  of  paid  monitors,  page  17. 

"  It  was  also  alleged  that  the  addition  of 
monasteries  to  the  heading  *  Schools  con- 
nected with  Convents,*  (p^  18)  was  aa 
innovation. 

"  It  is  obvious,  from  the  character  of  th« 
persons  who  have  made  soch  representation^ 
as  weU  as  of  the  representations  themdel\'es, 
that  I  must  wiah  to  be  pat  fully  in  posses^ 
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fion  of  anj  obsenrationa  i^ch  the  Com- 
mianonen  of  National  Education  may  think 
it  right  to  supply  on  the  subject*' 

The  documents  referred  to  by  Lord 
Carlisle  are,  a  memorial  of  the  Ulster 
National  Association,  and  of  the  Lon- 
donderry branch  of  it  The  former 
contained  the  following  resolutions,, 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society,  held  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  in  Belfast  :— 

'« The  Committee  of  the  Ulster  National 
Education  Association  having  been  specially 
convened  to  consider  what  action  they  should 
take  in  consequence  of  certain  alterations 
made  by  the  National  Board  in  the  roles 
regardii^  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  and 
monitors,  after  very  fuU  and  mature  deli- 
beration, unanimously  resolved : — 

**  Ist.  That  the  Model  Schools,  as 
training  schools  for  teachers,  have  been 
oninentiy  successful,  and  have  pre- 
served and  exhibited  to  the  country 
more  thorough  examples  of  the  work- 
ing and  advantages  of  the  system  of 
united  education  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  National  School  system 
has  done. 

"2nd.  That  to  extend  to  any  Na- 
tional Schools  under  private  patronage 
the  privileges  of  Model  Schools,  by 
constituting  them  training  schools  for 
teachers,  is  virtually  to  encourage 
establishments  as  rivals  to  those  erected 
at  the  public  expense,  and  so  provide 
a  class  of  teachers  trained  under  the 
denominational  system,  thereby  in  so 
far  subverting  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  National  system  is  based. 

'*  3rd.  That  the  recognition,  in  any 
sense,  of  the  necessity  or  the  propriety 
of  training  teachers  in  National  Schools 
under  private  patronage,  involves  the 
principle  of  separate  training  for  chil- 
dren, is  fatal  to  the  plan  of  united 
education,  will  unquestionably  be  used 
as  an  argument  by  the  opponents  of 
the  National  system  for  its  subversion, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  resisted  by 
every  legithnate  means. 

**4tb.  That,  impressed  with  the 
grave  character  of  the  changes  referred 
to,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  that  seems  to  be 
fotal  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
principle  of  united  education,  the  Com- 
mittee resolve  to  submit  these  views  to 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
most  earnestly  entreat  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  not  to  sanction  these 
intended  changes,  but  to  maintain  in- 
tact the  great  principle  on  which  the 
National  S3r8tem  of  Education  for  Ire- 
land i«  based.** 
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The  Londonderry  memorialists  were, 
for  their  part,  not  less  explicit  :— 

'*  That  memorialists  are  informed  that  a 
change  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  made  in 
their  rules  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  which,  whUe  whoUy  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for  as  regards  other  schools, 
would,  in  memorialists^  opinion,  have  in 
their  effect  upon  Convent  schools  a  direct 
tendency  to  make  the  Conmiissioners,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  fosterers  and  encouragers 
of  sectarian  and  denominational  education, 
and  would  be  in  several  respects  detrimental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  National  system. 

"  That  memorialists  would  remind  youp 
Excellency  that  the  rules  relating  to  Con- 
vent schools,  as  origmally  framed,  limited 
the  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  such  schools 
to  a  capitation  allowance  r^^ted  by  the 
average  number  of  children  m  daily  attend- 
ance; and,  while  permitting  the  members 
of  the  community  themselves  to  discharge 
the  office  of  teacher,  expressly  stated  that 
the  salaries  of  any  assistants  they  might  see 
fit  to  employ  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
community. 

"That  for  a  considerable  time  patt,  in 
coniravention  qftheserules,  large  sums  have 
been  allocated  by  the  Board  to  the  payment 
qf  mof^e  and  other  teachers  in  Convent 
Schools, 

"  That  it  is  now  proposed,  not  only  for- 
mally to  declare  such  schools  to  be  entitled 
to  the  services  of  paid  monitors,  but  to  pro- 
vide them  when  very  large  and  efficiently 
conducted  with  pupil-teachers  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  Board,  thus  plachig  them  on 
the  same  level  with  those  schools  in  which 
the  National  system  is  fully  carried  out,  and 
making  them  in  effect  substitutes  as  pre- 
liminary places  g/*  training  for  the  model 
schools  founded  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 
"  That  memorialists  cannot  but  deprecate 
in  the  strongest  manner  these  farther  con- 
cessions about  to  be  made  to  Convent  schools 
as  being  at  once  impolitic  and  unjust,  and 
directly  tending  to  imperil  the  exigence  of 
the  National  system. 

**  That  memorialists  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  for  the  following  reasons,  which 
they  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your 
Excellency. " 

The  lines  printed  in  italics  show 
the  general  character  of  the  change 
whicn  the  Twentv  Commissioners 
call  a  "  revision"  of  the  Rules.  But 
before  going  further,  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  must  serve  as 
our  apology  for  extracting  again  from 
the  Derry  memorial  the  compact  and 
forcible  statement  of  reasons  which 
the  framers  have  appended  to  it  They 
ptrotest  against  the  alterations  in  ques- 
tion— 

"Because   Conventual  and   Menaatie 
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Schools  being  practically  exclusive  and  de- 
nominational, and  consequently  an  obstacle 
to  the  extension  of  the  National  System, 
their  farther  increase  is  not  desirable.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  memorialist^  opinion^  most 
unwise  to  offer  them  such  advantages  as 
tend  directly  to  their  increased  establish- 
ment throughout  the  countn%  and  thus  to 
the  extension,  bjf  means  of  the  Natiomtl  Sys- 
tem itself^  of  another  system  at  variance 
with  its  principles  and  objects,  a  result 
which  seems  certain  to  arise  from  the  grant 
to  Convent  Schools  of  capitation  idlow- 
•nce,  free  stock,  premiums  for  extras,  paid 
monitors,  industrial  teachers,  pupil-teach- 

09,  &C. 

**  Because  where  such  schools  are  estab- 
lished, they  are  used,  as  your  Excellency 
may  by  inquiry  find,  to  draw  away  the  pu- 
pUsfrom  other  schools  in  which  the  system  of 
the  Board  is  honestly  conducted^  thus  leading 
to  the  impoverishment  or  entire  closing  up 
of  these  latter  schools. 

"  Because  from  the  hostility  exhibited  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy 
towards  the  Trainmg  and  Model  Schools 
of  the  Board,  and  their  openly  expressed 
wish  to  get  the  training  of  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  into  their  own  hands,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  use  the  Conventual  and  ]!lftnastic 
Schools  as  Training  Schools  —  an  object 
which  the  grant  of  allowances  for  pupil 
teachers  would  greatly  facilitate. 

**  Because  the  favour  already  shown  to 
Convent  Schools  having  excited  the  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy  of  some  to  whom  similar 
indulgence  has  been  denied,  any  extension 
of  exceptional  privileges  must  increase  such 
feelings,  and  will  no  doubt  be  successfully, 
and  with  some  degree  of  justice,  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  National  System  by 
many  of  its  opponents. 

"  In  fine,  memorialists  object  to  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  because  not  only  would 
they  continue  and  greatly  extend  a  system 
based  4ipon  prmciples  inconsistent  with 
those  of  the  National  S}'stem ;  but  they 
are  of  a  nature  to  support  and  strengthen 
schools  which  are  openly  and  without  dis- 
guise used  for  the  overthrow  of  others 
founded  by  the  National  Board,  and  in 
which  its  rules  and  regulations  are  bondfde 
carried  out" 

The  third  of  these  paragraphs  me- 
rits the  close  attention  of  the  reader. 
He  will  learn  from  it,  if  he  has  the 
least  previous  knowledge  on  the  mat- 
ter, or  has  weighed  our  opening  re- 
marks, that  the  Btep  of  making  the 
Convent  and  Monastic  Schools  train- 
ing-scf  tools  for  teachers  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  party  in  whose  in- 
terest those  changes  are  made  first 
got  the  Board  into  its  hands  by  ob- 
taining a  fixed  majority ;  they  then 


proceeded  to  establish  the  system  of 
paid  monitors  in  Convent  Schools; 
they  next  cut  down,  as  we  shall  sub- 
sequently show,  the  sums  spent  on 
the  Model  Schools  proper,  to  obtain 
larger  funds  for  their  policy  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  vast  deal  had  been 
securely  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  they  placed  a  Rule  upon 
their  books  justifying  their  conduct, 
as  appears  oy  an  entry  under  date 
the  2l8t  of  November,  1863,  which 
we  take  from  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
turn : — 

**  Extract  from  Minutes  ci  the  Proceedmgt 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  at  their  Meeting  on  the  21st 
November,  1863, 
**  *  The  Commissioners  resume  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
re-arranged,  and  some  further  verbal  altera- 
tions and  omissions  are  made. 

**  *  Ordered— That  the  Rules,  as  now  al- 
tered and  arranged,  be  approved. 

*'  *  Mr.  Gibson  and  the  Rev.  John  Hall 
protest  against  the  insertion  of  the  new 
Rule  (Part  IV.,  section  5,  paragn^  10), 
vi*. : — 

"  *  In  the  case  of  a  few  very  large  and 
highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commission- 
ers are  prepared  to  appoint  young  persons 
of  great  merit  to  act  as  first-da-s  moni- 
tors with  a  rate  of  salary  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  paid  monitors  of  the 
above  grades.'" 

For  "  a  few  very  large  and  highly 
efficient  schools,''  the  reader  is  to 
substitute  the  terms,  which  the  Com- 
missioners astutely  avoid — namely. 
Convent  and  Monastic  Schools.  In- 
deed the  grossest  part  of  this  unex- 
ampled transaction  is  their  use  of 
sucn  phrases  as  "paid  monitors," 
"  superior  monitors,"  and  the  studi«i 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  con- 
ventual establishments,  in  order  to 
disguise  their  real  policy  and  doings 
from  the  public,  whose  servants  they 
are.  The  Deny  memorialists  fur- 
ther pronounce  those  proceedings 
"  fraught  with  danger  to  the  existence 
of  the  system,"  and  langua^  of  the 
same  description  has  been  smce  held 
by  all  the  independent  organs  of 
opinion  in  Ireland  formerly  advo- 
cates of  the  system. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  protests 
registered  against  the  exploits  of  this 
ultramontane  migority  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  a  minority  of  their  own 
number.  It  will  appear  conclusively 
from  those  documents  that  the  puhlio 
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have  not  taken  up  the  matter  under 
any  misconception,  or  without  accu- 
rate information.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  non-content  Commissioners  were, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  Dr.  P.  S. 
Henry,  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  and  Mr. 
James  Gibson.  The  latter  two  may 
have  fought  against  the  innovators 
round  the  green  cloth  when  the  sub- 
lect  was  under  debate.  It  cannot 
DC  said  whether  they  did  or  not ; 
thev  were  content  with  a  very  brief 
and  feeble  intimation  of  dissent  when 
the  revolutionary  project  was  com- 
pleted. But  our  concern  is  not  with 
the  alleged  failure  of  individuals  to 
perform  with  courage  and  eflBciency 
the  duty  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  they  belong. 
Dr.  Henry,  even,  was  more  outspoken 
in  his  protest,  though  tardy — 
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"  In  accordance,"  he  said,  "  with  views 
fonnerly  expressed  by  me  respecting  the 
inexpediency  and  great  danger  of  the  re- 
cent changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regard 
to  conventual  schools,  I  have  to  request 
that  my  name  shaU  be  recorded  on  the  mi- 
nutes as  indicative  of  my  dissent  from  those 
changes.  .  .  .  In  my  humble  judgment 
the  recent  changes  of  rule  seriously  inter- 
fere with  one  of  the  fundamettal  principles 
on  which  the  system  of  National  Education 
was  founded.  .  .  .  After  the  experience 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  adminis- 
tering the  funds  of  the  State  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  system  of  united  education  that  has 
conferred  inestima1)le  blessings  upon  Ire- 
land, I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  to  express  officially  my  opinion  upon 
a  question  which  I  regard  to  be  of  imperial 
importance.*' 

This  declaration  of  opinion  is  un- 
mistakable. If  the  younger  Commis- 
sioners are  all  but  silent  objectors, 
those  whose  experience  goes  over 
nearly  the  whole  period  during  which 
the  system  has  been  in  existence,  speak 
plainly  enough.    The  most  important 

erotest,  however,  is  that  of  the  Lord 
lishop  of  Derry.  Dr.  Higgin,  an  old 
and  earnest  supporter  of  the  system, 
puts  his  pen  to  paper  against  it  with 
manifest  unwillingness.  But  there 
is  no  sign  of  hesitation  in  the  able 
letter  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  whilst  the  New  Rule  was 
not  yet  finally  passed— a  letter  sus- 
tained by  a  second  protest  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1864. 

Having  considered  with  much  attention** 
(•ays  his  lordship)  ''  the  Eevised  Boles  and 


Begulations  which  are  proposed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  ex- 
press my  dissent  from  any  alteration  of  the 
rules  relative  to  the  grants  made  to  convent 
schools ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  take  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
any  revision  or  altc^ration  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  1S55  is  inexpedient,  inas- 
much as  such  a  procedure  creates  distrust 
in  the  public  mind,  and  is  at  variance  with 
that  understanding  of  fixedness  with  which 
they  were  compiled  and  published. 

**  As  it  is  now  proposed  to  augment  the 
allowances  (to  convents),  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  payment  of  pupil  teachers,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  such  augmentation  will 
countenance  and  promote  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent the  denominational  system.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  vested  and  non-vested 
schools  have  been  closed  by  the  operation  of 
the  rule  as  it  now  exists ;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  should  the  amount  of  aid 
already  given  be  increased,  this  class  of 
schools  will  be  greatly  augmented,  the  de- 
nominational system  more  extensively 
spread  by  th9  establishment  of  additional 
convent  schools;  and  when  they  are  so 
established,  the  adjacent  female  schools 
wiU  be  seriously  interfered  with,  and  in  the 
end  altogether  absorbed. 

**  This  further  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  system,  in  favour  of 
schools  belonging  exclusively  to  one  reli- 
gious body,  will  afiford  a  cause  of  weU- 
grounded  dissatisfaction  to  others  to  whom 
such  privileges  are  refused,  thus  furnishing 
the  opponents  of  the  National  system  with 
an  argument  which  they  will  not  faU  to 
employ  to  its  disadvantage. 

*' Considering  that  the  restrictive  rule 
relative  to  convent  schools  is  a  fixed  and 
fundamental  rule,  calculated  to  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  mind,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
its  alteration  will  be  a  hrtahng  <if  faith 
with  many  who  have  placed  their  schools  m 
connexion  with  the  Boards  under  the  conviC" 
Hon  thai  the  National  system  was  clearly  and 
unalterably  settled;  and  some  of  these  per- 
sons may  be  constrained  to  withdraw  ^m 
a  connexion  which  has  already  brought 
them  into  collision  with  their  private  and 
political  friends. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  g^ranting  of 
pupil  teachers  to  convent  schools  would  be 
an  admission  that  these  schools  ueprelimi* 
nary  training-schools^  as  much  so  as  Model 
Schools,  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
the  introduction  of  a  new  principle,  or  at 
least  the  changing  of  a  fundamental  rule. 

*^The  modd  and  training  schools  are 
under  the  direct  cognizance  and  control  of 
the  Commissioners ;  and,  being  so,  they  are 
the  proper  places  for  the  training  and  im- 
provement of  the  pupil'teachers.  ,  ^^ 

**I  have  only  further  to  observo^imjj^ 
when,  at  the  request  of  Her  liajesty 
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Tfrnment  in  IreUnd,  I  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  office,  and  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Commissioner  of  National  Edu- 
cation, I  did  so  under  the  assurance  that  the 
organic  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
might  be  considered  definitively  fixed." 

Before  inquiring  what  answer  the 
Commissioners  were  able  to  give  to 
these  memorials  and  protests,  when 
forwarded  to  them  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant for  explanation,  let  us  revert 
to  Inspector  Sheridan's  Report  of 
186 1,  which  possesses  peculiar  value 
as  a  document  prepared  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  of  the  character  and 
working  of  convent  and  monastic 
schools  was  not  formally  under  con- 
sideration, and  when  the  evil,  if  evil 
it  was,  of  subsidizing  and  encouraging 
them  was  less  in  magnitude  than  now. 
Mr.  Sheridan  wrote  without  any  very 
apparent  or  immediate  object,  what 
his  observation  and  experience  had 
taught  him.  As  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  sealous  one,  moreover,  he  was 
an  impartial  witness,  and  every  word 
he  says  on  the  question  goes  to  sup- 
port tne  viewsexpressed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Deny  and  the  Ulster  memorialists. 
For  example,  it  is  stated  in  the  paper 
drawn  up  by  the  Deny  Association, 
during  the  present  year,  that  the 
effect  of  showing  special  favour  to 
convent  schools  will  be,  to  "draw 
away  the  pupils  from  other  schools  in 
which  the  system  of  the  Board  is 
honestly  conducted."  Let  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan be  heard  on  this  point,  in  the 
Words  of  his  Report  :— 

"While  there  ^^  undoubtedly,  a  large 
proportion  of  children  that  will  attend  the 
schools  of  religious  communities  in  preference 
to  any  other,  there  is  always,  on  the  other 
liand,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  chil- 
dren who  would  readily  attend  lay  schools, 
but  cannot  be  induced  to  frequent  those  con- 
ducted by  reli^ous  teachers.  This  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  I  have  an  inti. 
mate  knowledge  of  its  truth,  and  could 
readily  adduce  abundant  proof  of  it.  And 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  alluding 
to  children  of  different  denominations,  but 
only  to  Catholic  children.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? When  the  lay  schools  are  extin- 
guished, a  considerable  portion  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  poor  locality  receive  no  education 
whatever. 

"  In  the  town  of  ^llamey  there  are  two 

convent  schools  and  one  monks*  school  for 

the  education  of  the  children  of  a  population 

''ndunting  to  nearly  6,000  persons.     No 

school  conducted  by  lay  teachers  would 

g:Qnited  there.    Well,  I  have  it  on  the 

tau. 


best  authority  that  the  number  of  diildxen 
attending  schools  in  Killamey  is  dmsider. 
ably  less  than  that  of  those  who  never  enter 
aschooL'' 

It  is  true  that  Lispector  Sheridan 
pronounced  no  absolute  condemnation 
of  convent  schools,  but  he  pointed 
out  as  defects  in  their  constitution 
and  management,  principles,  motives^ 
and  practices,  which  the  New  Rules, 
far  from  modifying,  will  vastly  inten- 
sify. For  instance,  he  recommended 
that  a  lay  superior  teacher  should  be 
introduced  into  each  convent  school, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners (as  we  understand  him), 
from  whom  the  lady  mana^rs  mij^ht 
acouire  a  proper  system  of  teaching^ 
ana  who  would  represent  in  this  class 
of  schools  the  spirit  of  the  State  svs- 
tem.  That  suggestion,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  has  not  been  adopted :  the 
later  policy  runs  quite  the  other  way. 
But  hear  Mr.  Sheridan  speak  again  on 
the  "intolerance"  of  the  convent- 
school  propaganda : — 

**  It  is  a  characteristic  of  these  teacheii 
that  they  are  impatient  of  competition.  A 
rival  school,  if  it  can  possbly  be  extin- 
guished, is  not  allowed  to  exist.  In  crowded 
cities  this  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  in 
Tralee,  Killamey,  Newcastle,  Kinsale, 
Queenstown,  Middleton,  Skibbereen,  Baa- 
don,  Diugle,  and  a  host  of  smaller  towns, 
no  female  schools,  except  those  connected 
with  Convents,  are  to  be  found ;  none  are 
permitted  to  be  established.  In  some  of 
them,  indeed,  such  as  Tralee,  Killamey, 
Newcastle,  and  Dingle,  in  which  there  are 
Monks*  schoob  as  wdl  as  Nuns*  schools, 
even  the  ordinary  male  National  schooia 
have  been  proscribed. 

"  Now,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  in 
pursuing  this  policy  these  worthy  teachers  ars 
actuated  by  good  motives.  They  have  faith 
in  themselves,  as  all  eamest  devoted  teachera 
have,  or  ought  to  have ;  and  believing  con- 
scientiously that  their  own  schools  are  best 
adapted  for  the  proper  training  of  youth, 
they  consider  themselves  justified  in  using 
all  their  influence  to  remove  other  schooto 
out  of  the  way.  But  to  me  such  a  policy 
appears  most  objectionable.  It  savours  it 
intolerance.  In  fact — there  is  no  use  in 
mincing  words — it  is  intolerance ;  and,  like 
every  other  intolerant  policy,  the  evils  it 
gives  rise  to  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  good  it  is  expected  to 
effect" 

What  reply  have  the  Commission- 
ers given  to  the  several  documents  of 
1864,  before  referred  to,  and  to  the"" 
equally  remarkable  Report  of  their 
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own  officer?  Their  "Erolanatory  Pa- 
per," printed  with  the  Parliamentarv 
return,  Ib  an  elaborate  evasion  of  all 
the  pointsat  issue.  The  Resident  Com- 
missioner, of  whose  practised  hand 
the  essay  bears  evidence,  goes  into 
a  histoij  of  the  old  convent  schools 
of  the  fioard,  and  of  convent  schools 
before  the  Board  came  into  existence 
— does  everything,  in  fact,  but  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  questions  he  was 
required  to  answer. 

Along  with  this  poor  piece  of  special 
pleading  the  Commissioners  print 
their  entire  voluminous  array  of  rules, 
by-laws,  trifling  regulations,  lists  of 
school  requisites,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  not  besides,  in  order  to  bury 
Among  these  leaves  the  sincle  New 
Rule  they  were  asked  to  produce.  If 
this  "  revised"  rule  were  really  so  in- 
nocent a  thing  as  the  ^  explanatory 
paper"  would  nave  it  supposed  to  be 
— merely  a  resolution  declaratory  of 
what  was  in  operation  for  years  be- 
fore— ^why  is  there  so  much  mysterv 
made  about  it  1  After  croping  through 
a  great  amount  of  adroitly  accumu- 
lated irrelevancies,  we  detect  the  Rule 
in  question  in  this  form: — 

**The  memben  of  the  oomnranity  (Con* 
▼cot)  may  diBcbarge  the  office  of  literary 
teachers,  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the 
aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they  may  see 
fit  to  employ ;  the  salaries  of  such  assistants 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  community,  except  in 
the  case  of  Moniton, 

**  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Con- 
rent  schools  is  regulated  by  the  average 
nnmber  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  ac- 
oording  to  a  scale  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mbdoners." 

The  "  except"  here  is  a  slight  ad- 
dendum ;  who  would  imagine  that  it 
involves  special  expenditure  in  the 
support  of  convent  establishments 
amounting  to  a  sum  not  much  short. 
}f  short  at  all,  of  £12,000  per  annum  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only 
are  these  monitors  in,as  the  too  cunning 
framer  puts  it  again,  "  a  few  highly 
efficient  schools,  to  be  paid,  but  they 
are  to  have  a  **  rate  of  salary  some- 
toJyit  hinher  than  that  of  paid  moni- 
tors of  the  above  [or  ordinary]  grades." 
Language  it  is  said  was  given  to  man 
to  conceal  his  thoughts.  These  score 
of  Commissioners,  minus  the  quartett 
of  protesters,  seem  to  have  attained 
by  long  practice  an  unexampled  faci- 
lity in  so  constructing  an  "explanatory 


paper,"  or  a  "revised  rule,"  as  to  give 
the  least  possible  indication  of  the  po- 
licy which  it  covers .  The  special  talent 
of  the  resident  scribe  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  compilers  of  Queen's 
speeches.  But  this  last  attempt  at 
least  has  failed  to  deceive  the  public. 
The  protests  elicited  by  it  have  been 
referred  to  already.  These  have  been 
endorsed  at  a  number  of  pubUc  meet- 
ings and  ecclesiastical  conventions  in 
Ulster,  and  have  found  utterance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  lips 
of  one  no  less  careful  with  regard  to 
his  facts  and  the  use  made  of  them 
than  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  those  feelings  will  subside"; 
at  all  events,  confidence  will  never  be 
restored  in  the  Commission  among 
any  considerable  body  of  the  Protec- 
tant population  untd  the  ofi^ensive 
sectarian  rules  are  simply  rescinded. 
Several  prominent  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have,  it  is  true, 
given  the  Board  to  believe  that  if 
their  denomination  be  but  treated 
with  a  corresponding  liberality,  they 
will  readily  condone  the  ofi^noe  of 
the  convent  schools  grant ;  it  would 
be  discreditable,  however,  if  a  sel- 
fish sentiment  of  this  nature  were 
the  highest  rule  of  action  known  to 
the  entire  body,  and  it  is  fairer  to  take 
the  public  documents  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  exponents  of  the  course 
likely  to  be  pursued.  From  one,  en- 
titled a  "  Statement  of  the  Element- 
ary Education  Committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  on 
the  subject  of  Convent  and  Monks* 
Schools,  and  of  the  recent  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners  of  JNationri 
Education,"  the  subjoined  passage 
may  be  suitably  extracted;  the 
whole  document,  which  is  marked 
by  ability  and  honesty,  bears  the  sig- 
natures of  John  Eiiijar,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  L.  K  Berkeley,  as  Chair- 
man and  convener  of  the  Committee. 
The  special  importance  of  the  memo- 
randum arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
takes  the  shai)e  of  a  reply  to  that 
"explanatory  paper"  of  the  Com- 
missioners, which  we  have  just  cha- 
racterized as  an  evasive  and  unworthy 
production.  The  "  Presbyterian 
Church."  after  a  fuller  consideration 
of  the  first-class  monitors* "  scheme, 
says  :^- 

"  The  Assembly's    Committee  now  w^ 
lemnly.  renew  the  protest  of  the  Church 
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agftinst  the  exceptional  legisktUm  of  the 
Commijtsioners.  They  cop«tder  that  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ought  not  to  be  included  as 
teachers  under  a  system  of  united  National 
Education,  and  especially  when  'clergy- 
men* of  all  other  denominations  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  acting  in  that  capa- 
city. Convent  and  Monks'  Schools  are 
essentially  sectarian  and  denominational 
institutions.  According  to  the  letter  of 
the  Right  Hon  Mr.  Stanley,  dated  Octo- 
ber, l&l,  announcing  the  determination 
of  the  Govemmoit  to  constitute  the 
Board,  *  even  the  suspicion  of  prosely tism' 
was  to  be  banished  from  its  schools. 
That  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case  in  Con- 
rent  and  Monks*  Schools,  where  denomi- 
national badges  are  continually  worn,  and 
where  the  whole  character  and  aspect  of 
the  school  is  so  peculiar.  Their  connexion 
with  the  Board  is  contrary  to  another  of 
its  rules,  which  affirms  that  *no  emblems 
or  symbols  of  a  denommatioital  nature  shall 
be  exhibited  in  the  schoolroom  during  the 
hours  of  united  instruction,  nor  will  the 
Commissioners  in  future  grant  aid  to  any 
school  whi«-h  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  any  such  emblems.*  ** 

This  document,  coming  as  it  does 
after  the  Gommissioners  have  had  the 
advantage  of  putting  the  best  face  they 
could  upon  tneir  case,  possesses  pe- 
culiar force ;  we  therefore  quote 
from  it  again  : — 

'*It  is  proposed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
institute  a  class  of  superior  monitors,  or 
pupil  teachers,  the  ovem  helming  majority 
of  whom  will  necessarily  be  given  to 
schools  taught  by  members  of  religious 
orders,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Model 
Schools  of  the  Board,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  are  fairly  carried  out, 
and  in  which  the  practicability  and  value 
of  united  education  are  so  well  illus- 
trated  

**  The  time  when  this  is  proposed  to  be 
done  renders  the  proceedings  peculiarly 
suspicious — a  time  when  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  forbidding  the 
children  of  their  people  to  attend  Model 
Schools,  and  when  they  are  demanding 
separate  training  for  their  teachers.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  new  regu- 
lation, if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  will 
be  that  in  a  few  years  the  great  mass  of 
the  teachers  connected  with  the  National 
System  in  Ireland  will  be  trained  by  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  and  trained  in  bit- 
ter hostility  to  that  very  system  of  united 
education  in  connexion  with  which  they 
have  been  nurtured,  and  which  they  will 
go  forth  professing  to  administer.  Sectarian 
rivalry  and  religious  animosity  wiK  be 
inevitably  increased,  and  the  educatidoal 
progress  of  the  countiy  greatly  retaideo^ 


**  For  SQch  reasons  the  Committee  resolve 
to  reiterate  the  protest  of  this  Church 
against  the  connexion  of  Convent  Schools 
with  the  National  System  so  long  as  tiieir 
teachers  are  not  required  to  submit  in  eveiy 
respect  to  the  regulations  of  ordinary 
schools,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  the  changes 
recentiy  proposed  by  the  CommiasiQners." 

Before  making  any  further  obs^- 
yations  on  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
changes  now  in  progress,  in  intro- 
ducing an  entirely  new  system  into 
the  majiagement  of  National  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  a  reference  to  the 
Estimates  for  1864-5  will  show  how 
skilfully  the  project  of  subsidizing 
the  convents  by  means  of  salaries 
to  their  "  religious"  teachers  is  being 
worked  out  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  New  Rules  remain  still  unacted  up- 
on. An  examisation  of  those  Estimates 
tells  a  different  story.  There  is  an  in- 
crease proposed  in  the  votes  for  1864-5, 
over  1863-4,  of  ;£l<),753  9&  9<L,  the 
total  grant  being  raised  to  ^16,770. 
A  closer  inspection  of  the  figures, 
however,  shows  that  the  Commis- 
sioners intend  next  year  to  lay  out 
over  J  15,500  more  than  lasc  year 
under  the  two  heads — ''Salaries  of 
Teachers,  &c.  "  and  **  The  Inspection 
Department'^  The  balance  between 
^10,753  additional  asked  for,  and  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  expended,  is 
obtained  by  cutting  down  a  number 
of  items,  and  most  seriously  the 
Model  Schools,  the  book  depart- 
ment, and  the  supply  of  school  re- 
quisites. As  the  System  is  said  to 
be  extending,  it  would  seem  to  out- 
side observers  that  these  are  the  very 
departments  in  which  an  increase 
was  desirable.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  explains  the  anomaly.  The 
Commissioners  have  reduced  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  Model  Schools — and 
there  will  be  less  necessity  for  them 
next  year,  if  their  plans  succeed- 
by  substituting  Convent  Schools 
for  them.  In  other  words,  they 
have  entered  into  a  competition 
with  themselves,  and  are  effectually 
doing  the  work  of  the  ultramontane 
hierarchy,  by  "extinguishing"  their 
schools  under  State  management, 
by  a  gi-adual  but  sui*e  process,  to  re- 
place them  by  a  class  of  exclusive 
ecclesiastical  schools,  which,  besides 
all  their  other  objectionable  pecu- 
liarities, have  this  in  addition,  that 
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their  teachers  will  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Board,  accept  its 
methods  of  classification,  or  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  State  in 
any  practical  form.  It  is  to  those 
teachers,  under  various  designations, 
that  the  maior  part  of  the  new  grant 
is  to  go,  which,  added  to  what  they 
enjoy  already — ^and  thejr  have  been 
gaining  ground  pecuniarily  since  1861 
—will  enlarge  by  a  substantial  sum 
the  revenues  of  the  conventual  es- 
tablishments of  Ireland.  It  was  re- 
peatedly stated,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, some  time  since  that  the 
Pontiff,  in  his  difficulties,  had  levied  a 
serious  contribution  from  the  monks 
and  nuns  of  this  country,  and  it  may 
be  that,  among  other  reasons,  the 
manag^ers  of  these  establishments  of 
"religious"  have  been  impelled  by 
a  motive  of  economy  to  gather  large 
crowds  of  children  into  their  schools, 
to  the  prejudice — the  ruin,  in  fact 
— of  the  lay  schools  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  claim  on  their 
account  new  subsidies  from  the 
Commissioners. 

This  is  a  source  of  revenue  which, 
besides  being  convenient,  and  pos- 
sessing the  virtue  of  elasticity,  has 
also  the  special  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing the  principle  that  the  ultra- 
montane episco)»acy  wish  to  see  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  driven  a  good  way,  too, 
by  one  effective  blow.  It  seems  to 
them  but  a  single  step  more  to 
complete  triumph — and  what  that 
triumph  is  to  be,  it  behoves  the  pub- 
lic to  consider.  It  was  reiterated  very 
significantly  on  a  late  occasion,  that 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland  are  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic 
body  practically  distribute  at  present, 
therefore,  four-fifths  of  the  grant,  or 
probably  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  per  annum,  on  an 
education  in  aUrespects  such  as  they 
could  reasonably  desire.  But  their 
convent  schools  agression  shows 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 
They  aim,  in  fact,  at  obtaining  four- 
fifthiB  of  an  expanding  grant,  in  the 
form  of  a  sum  of  money  handed 
over  to  them,  to  be  disbursed  by 
their  Church  upon  a  scheme  entirely 
exclusive,  having  its  secular  books 
of  the  Church's  preparation— its  in- 
dependence of  intrusive  inspection — 
and  its  teachers  belonging  to  the 


Orders,  many  of  them  really  unpaid, 
and  their  nominal  salaries  going  to  the 
support  of  the  convent  or  monastic  es- 
tablishment. Under  a  scheme  thus 
wholly  subordinated  to  ecclesiastical 
control,  it  must  be  manifest  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  public 
grant  would  become  the  solid  resource 
of  a  potent  and  universal  agency  for 
proselytizing  purposes,  in  addition  to 
oeing  an  instrument  of  the  ultra- 
montane reaction  in  Ireland,  which 
means  a  revival  of  superstition,  agita- 
tion, and  poverty. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  by  their 
"  superior  monitors*  "  scheme— which 
they  have  had  the  hardihood  to  re- 
present by  the  mouth  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a -slight  extension  only  of  an 
existing  and  legitimate  practice— the 
Commissioners  have  finally  demo- 
lished anv  claim  of  their  system  to 
be  considered  a  "mixed"  one,  and 
have  introduced  sectarianism  in  its 
most  objectionable  form.  They  were 
warned  that  this  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  policy  of  Veak 
compliances,  so  far  back  as  the 
time  when  Archbishop  Whately 
seceded.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kutledge,  in 
a  masterly  speech  delivered  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  quoted  the  motto  affixed 
by  the  late  distinguished  prelate  to  a 
pamphlet  addressed  to  his  clergy  after 
ne  had  resigned  his  place  on  the  Board. 
This  motto  consisted  of  a  passage  from 
Thucydides,  to  which  Dr.  Whately 
gave  a  significant  and  forcible  appli- 
cation. "  For  this  small  matter,^  it 
ran,  "  contains  the  very  thing  that  is 
to  put  your  resolution  to  the  test,  and 
if  you  give  way  to  these  demands,  a 
still  heavier  burden  will  presently  be 
laid  upon  you."  Various  burdens, 
each  heavier  than  the  preceding,  have 
been  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Commissioners  since  1853.  and  now, 
at  last,  they  have  bent  their  backs 
to  one  which  crushes  them  to  the 
earth.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking 
with  all  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
,and  certainly  with  no  feeling  but  a 
'friendly  one  for  the  system,  has  de- 
clared that  the  change  they  have 
made  involves  a  sacrifice  of  "  funda- 
mental principles." 

At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
National  System,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
quire how  far  it  has  succeeded  in 
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really  edixeatbg  the  people.  We  see 
that  in  its  political  relations  it  is  an 
enormous  oisappointment  We  turn 
to  the  Census  Report  for  1861,  on  Edu- 
cation, for  information  as  to  its  success 
or  failure  in  what  is  its  real  task. 
There  is  much  here  that  is  very  cheer- 
less. The  Census  Commissioners  say, 
with  reference  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, that  the  Society  of  Friends  is 
that  in  which  it  is  most  general,  there 
having  been  only  4*1  per  cent,  of  its 
meml^TB,  five  years  old  and  upwards, 
returned  as  unable  to  read  or  write. 
The  Independents  come  next,  with 
6*8  per  cent;  the  Methodists  third, 
with  9*0  per  cent;  the  Baptists 
fourth,  with  9*2  pjer  cent ;  the  Pres- 
byterians fifth,  with  iri  per  cent: 
those  tabulated  under  the  head  of 
"  All  other  Persuasions,"  sixth,  with 
11*8  per  cent;  the  Jews  seventh, 
with  11*9  per  cent ;  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church  eighth,  with 
16*0  per  cent ;  and  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics ninth,  with  45*8  per  cent 
From  these  remarkable  statements 
it  appears  that  the  Church  population, 
though  excluded  for  a  generation  from 
the  ful  vantages  of  a  State  grant-,  stand 
almost  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians 
who  have  enjoyed  and  used  it  with 
skill  and  perseverance.  The  slight 
difference  between  the  Presbytenan 
body  and  the  Church  population  in 
this  point  is  attributable  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Protestants,  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  figures  relating  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  we  are 
really  amazed.  Nearly  half  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  can 
neither  read  nor  write  after  thirty 
years  of  a  National  Education  sup- 
plied with  ample  fund&  Is  this 
creditable  ?  Does  it  show  that  those 
who  have  managed  the  system  deserve 
public  gratituael  The  more  the 
painful  ract  is  examined  the  less  does 
it  tell  in  their  favour.  Of  the  emi- 
grants of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
a  great  proportion  were  unlettered 
persons.  They  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  • 
and  had  not  eiy  oyed  in  their  youth  the 
advantage  of  the  National  school. 
Their  removal  ought  to  have  reduced 
very  greatly  the  relative  number  of 
the  inhabitants  unable  to  read  and 
write.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
system  has  been  in  effective  existence 


during  the  process  of  instructing  tho 
generation  now  in  early  manhood,  oom- 
parativelyfew  of  whom  have  emigrat- 
ed. The  Koman  Catholic  Church  has 
given  it  the  warmest  support,  and 
worked  it  out  earnestly.  Every  parish 
has  had  its  National  school ;  and  yet 
after  at  least  twenty  years  of  an  effort 
embracing  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
the  result  mentioned  is  the  saddening 
record.  In  Leinster,  34*9  per  cent  ca 
the  Roman  Catholics  can  still  neith^ 
read  nor  write  ;  in  Munster,  48*4 ;  in 
Ulster,  44*4  j  and  in  Connaughti  59*4. 
The  Commissioners  say  that  ^'th* 
difference  in  favour  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  and  the 
Protestant  community  generally,  be- 
tween the  per-centage  of  their  ignor- 
ant and  that  of  the  ignorant  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics,  may  be  account- 
ed for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  social 
position  of  the  two  bodies ;"  but 
surely,  making  every  allowance  for 
this  consideration,  it  is  depressing  in 
the  highest  degree,  that  after  so  long 
and  full  a  trial  of  the  education  ex- 
periment)  there  is  nothing  better  to 
show  than  this.  The  phenomenon  is 
calculated  to  awaken  suspicions  and 
excite  serious  inquiry.  In  ulster,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  general  population 
more  nearly  approach  in  their  con- 
dition in  me  the  Protestant  peopl^ 
the  percentage  of  totally  ignorant  ft 
44*4.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  19*1 
per  cent  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  could  "read  only**  (one  can 
well  fancy  how  trifling  a  test  of  liter- 
ary acquirements  this  was,  as  applied 
by  the  enumerators),  and  35*1  per 
cent  could  read  and  write.  Startled 
bjr  these  figures,  the  Census  Com- 
missioners tnemselves  say  : — "  Upon 
the  whole,  while  regarding  the  ability 
to  read  and  write,  or  to  read  only, 
ascribed  to  individuals  in  the  Census 
Returns,  as  but  an  inadequate  test  of 
the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  want  of  that  power  is  a 
very  suflBcient  indication  ofignorance." 
It  would  be  obviously  unsafe  to 
institute  any  very  close  oompsxison 
between  the  educational  statistics  of 
1834  and  1861,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
remarkable  that  in  the  former  year 
there  were  not  less  than  9,657  schools 
in  Ireland.  In  1861  the  number  was 
10,170 — ^but  a  slight  increase.  In 
1834  the  Protestant  pupils  nonibeied 
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162,953  :  in  1861,  127,173.  As  the 
former  ngure  must  have  beenpretty 
accurately  the  total  of  the  Protes- 
tant scholars  in  1834,  the  remainder 
may  be  set  down  as  having  been  Eo- 
man  Catholics.  There  were,  there- 
fore, about  470,993  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  in  1834 ;  in  1861  there  were, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  second 
school  inquiry  of  that  year,  339,645. 
The  difference  in  the  totals  of  the  po- 
pulation for  1834  and  1861  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  however ;  the 
population  in  1834  was  7»954,100 
(probably  much  too  high  an  estimate), 
and  in  1861  it  had  sunk  to  5,798,967 
—adiflFerence  of  2,155.133.  Relatively 
to  the  population,  there  is  rather 
more  education  in  Ireland  now  than 
then.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  sig- 
nificance that,  despite  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  IS'ational  education 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  abso- 
lute progress  should  be  so  trifliug. 
The  total  number  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  1834  was  633,946  ;  m  1861  it 
was  436,873.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Schools  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861, 
was  304,162 ;  in  Church  Education 
and  Parochial  Schools,  43,842;  in 
Christian  Brothers'  and  Monks' 
Schools  not  under  the  National  Board 
(many  of  which  have,  probably,  been 
since  introduced),  25,819;  in  schools 
under  other  societies  (most  of  these 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  ranked  among 
Scriptural  schools),  25,099;  in  private 
schools,  43,624.  fiut  m  the  National 
Schools  the  large  number  of  222,250 
were  in  1862  learning  the  first  book, 
or  little  more  than  the  alphabet : 
these  formed  nearly  forty  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance, moreover,  was  as  low  as 
284,870.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  the  province  having  the  largest 
number  of  schools  was  Ulster,  the 
disparity  between  the  northern  and 
the  other  provinces  in  that  respect 
being  thus  shown : — National  Schools 
in  Connaught,  927 ;  in  Leinster,  1,388 ; 
in  Munster,  1,462  ;  in  Ulster,  2,233. 
In  connexion  with  this  feature  in  the 
working  of  the  system  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  total  moneys 
available  for  the  teaching  staff  of 
National  Schools— ;£265,506  in  1862 
— as  much  as  8273  per  cent  was 
derived  from  the  State  funds.  From 
these  particulars  the  general  conclu- 
non  seems  to  arise,  that  the  National 


System  is  a  failure  in  respect  of  the 
numbers  it  is  educating,  the  degree 
of  proficiency  to  which  the  educa- 
tion it  supplies  is  carried,  and  the 
local  efforts  on  behalf  of  popular  in- 
struction which  it  has  evoked.  It 
is  also  plain  that  the  religious  de- 
nomination least  disposed  to  help 
themselves,  and  most  aisposed  to.  rely 
upon  the  State  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  is  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. The  members  of  that  creed 
contribute  so  miserable  a  sum  to  the 
salaries  of  their  teachers,  that^  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thom's  Almanac— whose 
information  on  this  subject  is  stated 
with  admirable  brevity  and  lucidness 
— the  Commissioners  have  intimated 
to  the  teachers  of  National  Schools 
(of  whom  the  greater  number  by  fat 
are  Roman  Catholics)  that  thelo(^ 
provision  in  aid  of  their  salaries  is 
wholly  disproportionate  to  the  sum 
contributed  from  the  public  ^ant, 
and  that  any  addition  to  their  re- 
muneration must  be  sought  from  the 
parents  of  the  pupils,  or  from  the 
managers  or  other  persons  locally  in- 
terested. This  language,  however, 
has  not  been  held,  we  may  remark, 
to  the  Convent  Schools ;  and,  perhaps, 
its  use  now.  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
school  teacners  in  poor  districts,  is  due 
to  the  necessity  wnich  the  Board  feel 
under  to  economize  their  general  ex- 
penditure, that  they  may  better  sus- 
tain the  schools  of  the  religious 
Orders. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  Na- 
tional System  has  educated  a  genera- 
tion, of  whom  a  vast  number  have 
emigrated,  and  succeeded  in  life,  in 
America  and  Australia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  primary  instruction  re- 
ceived at  home.  A  large  portion  of 
the  emigration  from  Ireland  is  to  be 
placed  to  its  credit,  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  intelligence  which  it  has 
diffused.  Still,  that  it  haa  failed  to 
educate  the  Irish  people  in  the  truest 
sense  is  manifest,  not  only  from  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  chiU 
dren  forming  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  its  schools,  but  from  the 
fact  that  its  own  principles  of  pro- 
fessed toleration  and  liberality  have 
not  made  sufficient  way,  after  thirty 
years,  to  preserve  it  under  ultramon- 
tane attacks.  There  is  a  much  less 
liberal  feeling,  in  fact,  with  regard  to 
education  now  than  in  1834*  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  demands  at 
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present  to  have  all  tbe  female  pupils 
pressed  into  Convent  S<;hools,  and  as 
many  of  the  male  pupils  as  possible 
into  the  establishments  of  Monks. 
The  hierarchy  clamour  for  special 
secular  works  of  instruction,  so  com- 
piled as  to  teach  Papal  views  of  his- 
tory, and  especially  of  the  inflam- 
matory history  of  our  own  country. 
All  their  efforts  are  in  the  direction 
of  the  nai-rowest  exclusiveness.  They 
are  suspicious,  intolerant,  aggressive. 
They  carry  that  bigoted  policy  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  National  System. 
Thirty  years  ago,  for  instance,  there 
were  m  the  city  of  Dublin  admirable 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  some 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen, others  by  Protestants,  as 
private  enterprises,  in  which  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils,  the 
sons  of  professional  men  or  well-to- 
do  traders,  mixed  freely  with  each 
other,  were  taught  in  the  same  classes, 
from  the  same  books,  no  religious 
controversies  ever  arising  to  mar  har- 
monv,  or  contract  the  minds  of  the 
scholfirs.  Those  mixed  superior 
schools  were  not  opposed  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  of  that  day. 
The  idea  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  priesthood  then, 
that  there  could  be  any  danger  to 
the  faith  or  morals  of  the  children 
of  their  flocks  in  learning  Endish 
history  from  a  book  used  by  Pro- 
testants, or  in  a  course  of  general 
study  which  simply  avoided  the  ec- 
clesiastical element  They  did  not 
dream  of  claiming  to  control  the 
entire  education  of  youth.  But  now, 
schools  of  that  class  have  disappeared. 
Instead,  there  are  superior  schools 
where  only  Protestant  children  are 
taught,  not  ))ecause  there  is  anything 
in  the  teaching  to  exclude  others, 
but  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  are  urged,  by  a  direct  and 
assiduous  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical 
influence,  into  seminaries  managed 
on  principles  of  the  straitest  secta- 
rianism— schools  under  the  patronage 
of  various  Roman  Cathohc  saints, 
where  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  ostentatiously  ob- 
served at  certain  hours  of  the  day; 
where  the  pupils  wear  a  distinctive 
dress,  marking  them  out  as  belonging 
to  a  semi-ecclesiastical  fraternity,  and 
are  taught  from  books  different  from 
those  in  general  use  among  the  chil- 


dren of  the  other  religions  denomin- 
ations in  tbe  kingdom,  and  certainly 
retrograde  from  them  in  point  oSf 
educational  value,  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

The  effect  of  these  schools,  which 
are  yearly  on  the  increase,  is  to  do 
for  superior  education  what  the  Con- 
vent J5choolB  project  in  the  National 
system  is  doing  for  primary  educa- 
tion— namely,  to  hold  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic people  apart,  to  instruct  them 
according  to  a  special  and  narrow 
idea,  to  infuse  into  their  minds  an 
early  reverence  for  spiritual  autho- 
rity, to  separate  them  from  all  sym- 
pathy with  their  countrymen  of  other 
creeds,  to  prepare  them  for  running  in 
a  particular  groove  in  politics,  and  to 
renderthem  loyal— to  the  Church.  The 
growth  of  this  principle  is  lamented 
by  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  lay- 
men. We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan himself  caught  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  it,  when  he  complained  of 
the  absence  of  a  /ay  element  in  Con- 
vent Schools.  But  the  hieranhy 
have  forced  it  on  with  their  usual 
ability,  zeal,  and  success  ;  and  the 
laity  have  succumbed.  It  is  a  s^ta- 
rate  system  of  this  worst  description 
that  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  have,  in  reality,  by  their 
New  Rule,  adopted  and  endowed.  To 
speak  figuratively,  but  with  perfect 
clearness,  they  propose  to  subscribe 
a  large  and  increasing  annual  sum 
towards  the  ultramontane  project  of 
building  a  wall  up  between  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  people — 
to  keep  them  in  perpetual  isolation 
and  antagonism — to  obliterate  all 
common  sympathies— and  inflame 
every  circumstance  of  embittermeut, 
andtmdition  of  conflict  and  of  wrong. 

To  turn  from  these  figures  to  the 
future.  The  question  of  what  is  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  is  one  of  greater 
difficulty  than  ever.  That  the  pre- 
sent system  cannot  last^  is  generally 
admitted.  Its  old  fnends  shrink 
from  it,  and  the  €h>vemment  itself, 
by  the  pen  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
have  condemned  it,  as  fundamentally 
changed.  And  yet  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  successes  they  have  achieved. 
They  have  at  this  moment  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  what  is  called  the  Sepa- 
rate System  ;  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  not  content  even  with 
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this  lies  the  principal  difficulty  to 
any  re-arrangement.  If  a  Bcheme  of 
separate  grants  could  be  devised, 
which  would  secure  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  inspectors — officials 
whom  it  could  depend  upon— a  real, 
substantial  control  over  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
the  authority  to  prescribe  the  books 
used  in  the  schools,  and  a  power  in 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the 
teachers  (all  surely  very  reasonable 
claims  when  the  State  pays  80  per 
cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  latter), 
there  would  not  be  in  that  scheme 
such  a  difference  from  the  present 
that  the  public  need  start  back  from 
the  words,  separate  svstem,  or  deno- 
minational grants.  Under  that  plan, 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  would,  at  all  events,  have 
pecuniary  justice  done  to  them.  They 
would  cease  to  be  punished  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution.  They 
would  no  longer  be  asked  to  outrage 
4heir  consciences  by  becoming  active 
and  rcbponsible  agents  in  an  education 
which  withdraws  the  Bible  from  the 
hands  of  very  many  who  are  willing 
to  receive  it.  They  would  have  funds 
to  carry  out  improved  methods  of 
teaching  in  Church  Education  and 
other  ^riptural  schools;  and  if  so 
much  has  been  done,  and  done  so  well, 
with  no  other  revenue. than  public 
benevolence,  founded  on  attachment 
to  principle,  it  is  certain  that  with  a 
fair  share  of  the  educational  revenues 
furnished  by  the  State,  those  schools 
would  not  be  ezceUed  by  the  best  to 
be  found  in  the  sister  country.  It 
would  be  better,  of  course,  if  the 
Government  could  make  the  Bible 
the  foundation  of  national  teach- 
ing in  a  larger  sense  than  this; 
but  as  that  is  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whetl^r  the  Irish  Church  is 
called  upon  to  refuse  a  position  which 
would  be,  so  far,  an  approach  to  a  de- 
sired end.  But  then  comes  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal 
claims,  which  extend  ^luch  beyond  a 
denominational  grant,  administered 
bv  the  Government  As  has  been 
snowu,  they  wish  to  supersede  the 
admirable  secular  books  now  in  use, 
for  others  compiled  by  themselves, 
the  character  of  which  need  not  be 
described.  They  would^  furthermore, 
never  submit  to  an  effective  lay  in- 
spection by  independent  officers.  The 
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secret  of  the  failure  of  the  existing 
system,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
failed-  is  defective  inspection  of 
schools  in  rural  and  remote  districts; 
and  what  would  be  the  result  if  those 
schools  were  under  still  less  control, 
with  books  carefully  ecclesiasticized  ] 
— ^we  know  no  better  word. 

The  State  shrinks  from  the  social 
and  other  consequences  of  reposing 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  prelates,  and  their  system  of 
educational  management;  and  the 
most  liberal-minded  man  in  the  com- 
munity cannot  say  that  this  distrust 
is  other  than  warranted.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done,  since  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  in  Ulster  as  well  as  in 
Leinster,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  that,  as  constituted  and  ad- 
ministered at  present,  the  National 
system  cannot  continue  1  The  writer 
of  this  article  does  not  undertake  to 
say :  but  it  seems  plain  enough,  that 
the  Twenty  Commissioners  themselves 
do  not  intend  to  prolong  their  lease  by 
retracing  their  steps  to  the  ground 
they  occupied  before  the  recent  fatal^ 
changes.  They  have  defied  public 
opinion ;  they  have  denied  the  charge 
of  fundamentally  altering  their  rules, 
in  the  face  of  a  regretful  admission 
by  the  Government  that  such  has 
been  the  case ;  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  can  ride  out  the 
storm  with  the  help  of  the  ultramon- 
tane anchor.  Whether  they  are 
reckoning  with  sagacity  upon  popular 
apathy,  and  the  noisy  unreality  of 
Northern  demonstrations,  time  will 
show.  There  is  one  conviction,  how- 
ever, so  universal  that  the  alteration 
to  which  it  points  may  be  almost  re- 
garded as  an  accomplished  fact — 
namely,  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Card- 
well's  ultramontane  Board,  in  favour 
of  paid  Commissioners,  three  or  more, 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  the 
country.  The  Board,  as  now  formed, 
could  not  but  work  ill ;  and  by  its  po- 
sitive delinquencies  it  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  communitv. 
One  thiBg  more  must  be  said.  Should 
the  system  drag  on,  and  Irish  Protes- 
tantism be  excluded  from  its  proper 
educational  position  and  rights,  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years,  no 
party  in  the  State  need  suppose  that 
the  contest  will  be  abandoned.  The 
fight  waged  so  long  will  be  carried 
through.  As  this  review  has  dealt 
largely  with  figures,  it  may  not  be 
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unsuitable  to  dose  with  a  reference  and  receiyed  from  the  public  hs  1^^- 

to  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Church  est  total  of  revenue,  j£48,477.     I^q 

Education  Society,   from  voluntary  powerful  and  permanent  influences 

Bourcespurely.  as  we  find  them  stated  which  have  produced  these  resoltB 

in  Mr.  Thorn  s  Almanac    In  1839  will  not  cease  to  operate,  should  it  be 

the  Society  had  826  schools,  43,627  necessary  to  maintain  the  same  tedti- 

pupils,   and  spent  ;^,740.     It  in-  mony  for  years  to  come.   Fortunately 

creased  every  year,  and  ten  years  later  the  whole  subject  will  soon  occupy 

its   statistics  were— schools,  1,868  ;  the  attention  of  Parliament,  under 

fupils,  1 1 1,877 ;  and  receipts,  £39,648.  circumstances  more  favourable  for  its 

n  ten  years  more,  1859,  its  schools  comprehensive  and  unbiased  consider- 

were  1,615,  its  scholars   numbered  ation  than  existed  on  any  previous 

78,487,  and  its  receipts  were  ;£41, 938.  oecaaion  when  a  similar  dlscus^on 

In  1862,  notwithstanding  the  effects  arose, 
of  emigration,  it  had  70,696  pupils, 


MABT. 
BT  FKAKaS  OATIS. 

Come  draw  thee  near  my  elbow  chair. 

My  dainty  little  Mary ; 
And,  whue  your  needles  tic-tac,  there, 
Upon  your  forehead,  once  so  £ur, 
I,  with  a  one-and-twenty  air. 

Shall  plant  a  kiss,  my  Maiy. 

ShaU  plant  a  kiss,  and  bid  it  grow 

So  rosily— my  Mary— 
So  star-like  on  that  arch  of  snow- 
That  milky-way  of  thought  which  so 
Won  all  my  worship  long  ago. 

My  heart  of  hearts,  my  Maiy ! 

Do  eyes  grow  dark  as  winters  flee  % 

Then  bless  their  darkness,  Mary ! 
For  while,  within,  I  clearer  see 
Two  pictures  fair— my  God  and  thee — 
Ah  what  are  other  scenes  to  me. 
My  guiding  angel,  Mary  f 

Oh  !  'tisn't  winters  make  us  old. 

My  little  merry  Mary  : 
Your  heart  has  neither  blignt  nor  cold^ 
Although  your  brow,  of  queenly  moulA 
They  say,  has  changed  its  rippling  gold 

For  sober  silver,  Mary. 

Ha !— On  my  cheeks  and  through  my  bndn 
What  music  trips  there,  Mary, 

Moro  witching  than  when  summer  rain 

Plays  tip-tap  on  the  whitening  grain  ? 

That  hand — ha,  ha !  'tis  there  again — 
Thy  gleeful  hand,  my  Mary. 

Oh.  \  Mary— Mary,  cay  and  mild— 

My  dearest,  dearest,  Mary, 
I  hear  your  laughter,  warm  and  wild. 
And  feel  once  more  a  little  child. 
My  love — my  dove — my  undefiled, 
My  sun— my  moon— my  Mary. 
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Milton's  ionos  poems. 


Ik  his  youth  Milton  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  study — ^inspired  with  a 
passion  for  mastering  all  literatures 
in  which  works  of  excellence  existed ; 
hence  it  was  only  occasionally  that 
he  devoted  a  period  to  original  com- 
position. His  earliest  verses  are 
Latin  themes,  in  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  manner  and  language  of  the  classic 
Latins,  but  despite  this  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  his  imagination  oc- 
casionally introduces  the  modem 
spirit  of  picturesqueness,  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  associative  image  and  ex- 
pression, of  which  his  models  oflered 
nardly  an  instance.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  brief  matters,  his  first 
important  poetic  essay  in  English  was 
the  "  Lycidas,**  and  in  it  we  see  the 
influence  of  his  classic  reading  reflect- 
ed quite  as  strongly  as  in  his  Latin 
poems.  Alludingto  his  early  studies 
andcompositionsHPreface  to  the  second 
book  of  Church  Government),  he  says 
of  the  latter  :—"  It  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  on  me 
by  them  that  had  the  overlooking,  or 
betaken  to  of  mine  own  choice,  in 
English  or  other  tongue,  prosing  or 
versing,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  that 
the  stifle^  hy  certain  vital  signs  it  had, 
teas  likely  to  live:^*  and  he  goes  on  to 
refer  to  the  ambition  which  hence 
grew  upon  him— "That  by  labour 
and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life),  I  might  per- 
haps leave  something  so  written  to 
aftertimes,  as  they  would  not  willingly 
let  die."  Again,  writing  in  1637,  to 
Charles  Diodati,  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  he  says — "  What  beside  God  has 
resolved  concerning  me,  I  know  not, 
but  this,  at  least :  He  Jiath  instilled 
into  me,  at  all  events,  a  vehement  love 
of  tJie  beautiful.  Not  with  so  much 
labour,  as  fables  have  it,  was  Ceres 
said  to  have  sought  her  daughter  Pro- 
serpine, as  I  am  wont,  day  and  night, 
to  seek  for  this  idea  of  the  beautiful 
through  all  the  forms  and  faces  of 
things — ^for  many  are  the  shapes  of 
things  divine— 'And  to  follow  it,  lead- 
ing me  on  with  certain  assured  traces," 
&c.  He  was  animated  by  the  true 
poetic  spirit— saw  that  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  was  that  of  the  divine, 


and  souj^ht  it  in  every  phase  of  con- 
templation—moral, physical,  intellec- 
tual—  embodying  the  lofty  ideal  of 
chastity  in  "  Comus,"  and  the  beauty 
of  rural  nature  associated  with  par- 
ticular moods  of  mind  in  "  L*  Allegro" 
and  "  II  Penseroso." 

In  "Lycidas"  we  have  a  notable 
instance  of  the  "  vital  signs"  which 
were  discovered  in  his  "  style."  That 
of  this  poem  is  indeed  its  chief  ex- 
cellence. This  elegy  was  written  on 
the  death  of  a  Cambridge  friend, 
Edward  King,  who  perished  crossing 
the  Irish  channel,  but  there  is  perhaps 
no  other  poem  of  this  class  of  a  high 
order,  so  totally  devoid  of  natural 
feeling.  With  a  mind  full  of  these 
"industrious  and  select  readings," 
which,  he  says,  constituted  one  of  his 
chief  delights,  he  took  up  the  subject 
as  a  mere  essay  for  his  imagination^ 
and  to  see  how  much  poetry  could  bo 
developed  from  it  Never  was  any- 
thing written  on  a  cotemporary  event 
so  thoroughly  abstract  m  its  spirit 
and  treatment,  nor  any  poem  so 
thoroughly  infused  with  classic  allu- 
sion, illustration,  and  image.  But 
although  deficient  in  the  essential 
element  of  the  elegy,  and  more  like 
an  exquisite  translation  from  some 
poet  who  concentrated  the  excellencies 
of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Virgil,  than 
an  outpouring  of  natural  feeling ;  it  is 
extremely  Mfltonic  in  two  respects — 
first,  in  the  occasional  introduction  of 
lofty  individual  sen  timent,  and  second- 
ly, in  its  imaginative  and  pictorial 
diction.  The  lament  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  shepherd  ;  and  the  key- 
note of  the  opening  lines — 

**Tet  once  more,  O  yo  laurels,  and  once 
more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,**  &c. 

Struck  by  that  in  Virgil's  second 
eclogue — 

"  Et  vos,  O  lauri,  et  te  prozhna  myrtL** 

But  soon  we  come  to  some  of  his 
beautiful  lines,  perfect  in  their  union 
of  imagination  and  music  Lycidas 
must  not  float  upon  the  watery  bier, 
unwept — 

"Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious 
tear." 
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**  Together  both,  ere  ike  high  lawns  ap- 
peared, 
Under  the  opening  egeUds  of  ike  momy 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together 
heard 
What  time  the  grag-fy  winde  her  etiitrg 
horn. 

In  the  "sultry  horn,"  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  associative  play  of 
poetic  fancy,  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes the  modern  as  compared 
with  ancient  poetry,  in  which,  while 
there  is  little  pioturesqueness  of  this 
sort,  there  are  abundant  instances  of 
imitative  rau^ic,  Buoh  as,  among 
many  others,  Virgil's  storm  in  the  let 
"  Georgic,**  the  humming  of  the  bee 
in  the  fifth  Idyl  of  Theocritus  : — 

*'  Ode  kupeiros. 
Ode     kalon  bombeanti    poti   smaneese 
DieleMai.*^ 

An  idyL  too.  whose  verses  were  in  his 
mind  wnen  1^  penned  the  lines — 

**  Their  lean  and  flashy  songa 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched 
straw." 

Throughout,  this  elegy  is  full  of 
fanciful  associative  paintmg  and  epi- 
thet—such as  the  "  gadding  vine'  — 
"Devas*  wisszard  stream;"  when  in 
other  places  there  are  instances  of 
picturesque  expression — 

"  Gashing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely 
looks." 

When  the  herald  from  the  sea— 

"  Questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings." 

And  the  bark— 

**  Buflt  in  the  eclipae  and  rigged  with  curses 
dark." 

The  passage  in  which  the  flowers 
which  lament  the  death  of  Lycidas 
are  enumerated,  is  here  and  there 
touched  with  the  truth  of  fanciful 
vision :— "The  primrose  iht^tforsaken 
dies."  "  The  -fgksusf  freaktd  with  jet." 
"  The  glowing  violet" 

Towards  the  close  of  the  poem, 
Milton  has  divested  himself  of  cksd- 
oal  imitation  and  allusion,  and  becomes 
more  emotional  and  naturally  idyllic ; 
as  when  he  compares  the  lost  Lycidas 
to  the  day-star,  which,  though  sunk  in 
the  ocean  bed, 

**  Anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  span- 
gled ore 
Flames  in  iheforekead  of  the  morning  «Xy. 


So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked 
the  waves,"  &C., 

is  raised  to  the 

"  Blest  kingdoms,  me^  of  joy  and  lore. 
There  entertain  him  aU  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societieii, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory, 
move.** 

Which  two  last  lines  are  almost  a 
translation  of  a  couple  in  Dante's 
"Paradiso."     The   poem,    however, 
ends  delightfully  with  a  passage  full 
of  idyllic  pictureequeness  : — 
*'■  Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks 
and  rills. 
While  the  tUtt  mom  went  otU  with  em- 
dais  grog. 
Tie  touched  the  tender  stope  of  various 
quills. 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric 
lay, 
And  now  the  fun  had  stretdked  ottt  all 
the  kiil*, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  nevsfmi 

The  passage  to  which  we  alluded, 
in  whicn  Milton  throws  his  individual 
spirit,  is  that  about  the  preference  of 
pleasure  to  fame,  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,  which  inspires — 

*'  To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days."* 

As  poetic  esmressions  of  the  two 
contrasted  mooasof  mind,  the  "L' Al- 
legro" and  "Pensen»so,'' while  illus- 
trative of  the  spirit  of  young  Milton, 
his  healthy  mental  pleasures,  obser- 
vation, fanc^,  and  language,  are  tiie 
most  charmmg  poeuis  of  tne  sort  in 
any  language.  The  idea  of  writing 
two  poems  on  mirth  and  melancholy 
he  very  possibly  derived  from  some 
of  the  canzoni  of  the  Italians ;  and 
during  his  residence  at  Horton,  whose 
scenery  he  has  reflected  in  the  **  Al- 
legro" especially,  be  seems  to  have 
thrown  together  a  scries  of  impres- 
sions taken  off  during  his  walks, 
and  with  other  passages  originatea 
from  his  reading  then,  eclecticized 
eadh  collection  smtable  to  each  theme, 
and  turned  them  into  shai»e.  One 
would  say  that  he  had  just  laid 
down  his  favourite  Ovid,  when  he 
commenced  the  "Allegro"  with  the 
birth  of  Mirth  : — 

"  Whether  Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  first  a-Ma3ing, 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue. 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wadied  in  dew. 
Filled  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair,**  Ac. 
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L^ntique  implevifc,  AchiUe  —  in 
(Met)  Oyid's  story  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis. 

During  his  college  career,  Milton's 
life  was  almost  wholly  acquisitive; 
past,  firstly,  in  obtaining  a  laborious 
and  earnest  mastery  of  the  dead  and 
chief  European  languages,  in  which 
(Genius  had  stratified  a  noble  and 
classic  literature ;  and  secondly  in 
scientific  studies.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  having  left  Cambridge, 
and  gone  to  reside  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  passed 
five  years  making  excursions  through 
the  entire  circle  of  ancient  writers — 
and  doubtless  those  of  modern  Italy — 
that  the  eye  and  genius  of  the  stu- 
dent, who  had  hitherto  lived  in  the 
world  of  books  encompassed  by  the 
horizon  of  the  library,  illuminated  bv 
the  intellectual  constellations  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  ages,  from 
the  dim  twilight  of  time  downward 
through  its  spiritual  noons,  for  the  first 
time,  became  directed  to  the  charms 
of  rural  life  and  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ternal nature.    It  was  while  residing 
at  Horton  that  the  *'  Ode  to   the 
Nightingale,"  "U  Allegro,"  "II  Pen- 
seroso,"  and   "Comus,"  were  com- 
posed.   Petrarch  and   Dante,   "the 
noble  renowners  of  Laura  and  Bea- 
trice." as  he  has  told  us,  were  his 
chief  favourites,  and  preferred  by  him 
for  "their  pure  and  sublime  thoughts" 
to  the  poetic  masters  of  the  pagan 
ages:   and  this  peculiar  excellence 
wnich  he  found  m  them  seems  to 
have  produced  a  degree  of  admiration 
which  warped  his  critical  judgment 
toward  the  numerous  strained  conceits 
of  the  one,and  the  romantic  barbarisms 
of  the  other.  A  platouic  idealism  and 
purity  of  seutiment,  indeed,  charac- 
terizes the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets 
of  the  poet  of  Ai*qua  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fifteen,  the  merit 
of  the  remainder  is  almost  wholly  the 
result  of  their  symmetrical  structure, 
and  those  delicate  musical  cadences  of 
which,  more  than  any  other,  the  soft 
Italian  is  capable.    Of  the  "Ode  to 
the  Nighting[ale,"  the  most  that  can 
be  saiaof  it  is,  that  it  is  a  composi- 
tion pleasing  in  tone.    The  idea  was 
poBsioly  derived  from  Petrarch's  11 7  th 
sonnet   on   a   similar   theme;   and 
though  the  two  penultimate  lines  of 
the  last  couplet  are  somewhat  ob- 
scure, those  with  which  it  concludes 


realise  the  law  of  the  sonnet — a  grace- 
ful filiwiAx : — 

"  Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his 
mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train 
ami." 

That  to  Cromwell,  composed  at  a 
later  period,  possesses  more  energy  ; 
but  none  of  Milton's  sonnets  can  be 
compared  for  finish  to  those  of  Pe- 
trarch, for  sweetness  to  those  of  Shak- 
spear,  or  for  ideal  beauty,  to  a  couple 
X)f  those  of  Keats. 

The  performance  of  masques  in 
castles  and  country  hous^  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  formed  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  rural  life 
in  Milton's  day.  His  first  essay  in 
this  style  was  *'The  Mask  Arcades" — 
a  slight  piece,  struck  off  doubtless  at  a 
sitting  after  dipping  into  Fletcher 
and  Johnson,  and  chiefly  noteable  as 
the  forerunner  of  "Comus."  This 
elegant  and  noble  composition  is  said 
to  have  had  its  origin  as  follows. 
Two  of  the  sons  and  a  young  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  on 
one  occasion,  found  themselves  be- 
nighted in  a  Herefordshire  forest,  in 
which  they  strayed  and  separated. 
The  loss  of  the  lady  caused  for  the 
time  much  fraternal  anxiety. 

This  slight  superstructure,  Milton 
appropriately  selected  as  the  subject 
of  a  masque  to  be  performed  at  Lud- 
low Castle,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
earl,  and  in  which  the  young  lady 
and  gentleman  engaged  in  the  adven- 
ture, were  to  perform  the  chief  charac- 
ters. Once  m  his  imagination  the 
theme  became  idealized  and  classicized 
spiritual  machinery  was  originated 
to  give  poetic  interest  and  enlarge- 
ment to  the  story,  and  contrasts  of 
character  to  encnance  the  dramatic 
effect;  while  by  the  introduction  of 
the  enchanter  Comus,  the  son  of  Circe, 
and  the  supernatural  adjuncts,  he 
gave  an  ideal  remoteness  to  the  play, 
and  so  increased  its  poetic  charms. 
Milton  was  well  read  m  the  masque 
literature  and  pastoral  drama  of  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  but  both  the  theme 
he  had  before  him  and  the  character 
of  his  mind,  which  exalted  everything 
it  touched,  prevented  him  from  fall- 
ing into  an  imitation  of  any  previous 
works.  In  some  of  the  masques  of 
Johnson  and  Fletcher,  spiritual  and 
fairy  machinery  are  introduced  when 
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the  subject  is  poetic,  in  others  the 
interest  is  derived  from  the  burlesque 
humour  derived  from  the  Itahan 
pantomime.  In  the  "Amyntas"  of 
Tasso  and  "Pastor  Fido"  of  Guarini- 
which  are  founded  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  eclogue,  pastoral  love  is  the 
theme.  Guarini,  indeed,  displays  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  giving  dramatic 
unity  to  the  stnug  of  eclogues  of 
which  his  poem  is  made  up;  but 
despite  the  variety  of  incidents  in- 
troduced into  the  piece,  whose  chief 
merit  is  its  beauty  of  language  ancl 
varietv  of  versification,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely tedious  performance  to  labour 
throu^n.  In  the  "  Amyntas,"  Tasso 
has  displayed  hardly  any  invention, 
having  edecticized  almost  all  the  in- 
cident, and  many  of  the  passages, 
from  tne  classic  writers;  and  with 
tiie  exception  of  a  couple  of  the  cho- 
russes,  into  which  he  threw  his  ima- 
gination, such  as  the  description  of 
the  golden  age  (and  even  the  nucleus 
of  this  is  in  Ovid),  the  whole  compo- 
sition seems  to  have  been  made  up 
of  a  series  of  translations  and  sepa- 
rate essays,  rapidly  turned  to  shape 
in  the  form  of  a  pastoral  poem. 

Unlike  this  and  such-like  poems  of 
which  love  is  the  exclusive  theme, 
Milton  has  breathed  into  his  masque 
a  more  exalted  spirit — ^the  effect  of 
the  dramatic  argument,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  piece, 
arising  from  the  two  ideals  of  plea- 
sure and  chastity  being  brought  into 
juxtaposition — ending  with  the  tri- 
umph, to  which  the  supernatural 
agents  conform^  of  the  latter.  The 
glory  of  chastity  was  a  favourite 
theme  of  contemplation  to  the  seraph- 
like mind  of  Milton,  and  both  in 
his  poetry  and  prose  works  has  eli- 
citea  some  of  his  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages. As  illustration  of  the  crea- 
tions of  two  poets  founded  on  a  simi- 
lar idea,  it  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  Isabella  of  Sbakspear,  in  "Mea- 
sure for  Measure,''  and  the  lady  in 
"Comus;"  in  the  one,  the  poet,  for 
dramatic  effect,  has  idealized  to  the 
last  extreme  this  style  of  character, 
as  in  the  famous  scene  between  Isa- 
bella and  Lucio,  in  which  the  sister 
demands  of  her  brother  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  and  in  which,  with  the 
ruthless  inexorable  purity  of  a  per- 
sonality which  abolishes  filial  affec- 
tion, upbraids  him  for  the  cowardice 


which  in  the  contingency  in  whidi 
they  are  placed,  makes  bun  cling  to 
existence.  There  are  beautiful  traits 
and  sentiments  in  this  character 
which  Shakspear  was  thus  obli^ 
to  render  dramatically  hard.  While, 
however,  he  has  made  Isabella  speak 
as  the  type  of  the  highest  female 

Imrity,  Milton  makes  his  lady  speak 
ike  the  impassioned  exalted  spirit  of 
Chastity  itself. 

The  masque  opens  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ^ardian  spirit  who 
announces  his  mission  in  a  strain  of 
eloquent  poetry;  then  enters  the 
route  of  monsters  headed  by  Comns, 
chanting  his  pleasure  song :  "  the  star 
that  bids  the  sheplierd  fold  his  flock 
is  reigning  high  in  the  night" : — 

**  Meanwhile  wdoome  joy  and  feaM, 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry. 
Tipsy  dance  and  jollity ; 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine,**  4c. 

The  song  is  suddenly  intermpted 
by  Comus  recognising  the  footsteps 
01  a  pure  being  in  the  wood,  and 
presently  the  lady  enters  forlorn  in 
the  wild  wilderness  of  trees  and  dark- 
ness, and  dves  utterance  to  the  im- 
Eressions  the  gloomy  scene  creates  on 
er  mind : — 

'^  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memoiy, 
01  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows 

dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wilder- 
nesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not 

astound 
The  virtuous  mind  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion— consdenoe. 
O  welcome  pure- eyed  faith,  white-banded 

hope — 
Thou  hovering  angel  gilt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemished  form  of  chastity.** 

She  is  interrupted  by  the  song  to 
Echo  sung  by  the  guardian  spirit  ap- 
pealing to  the  vocal  phantom — ^whose 
story  and  places  of  retreat  Ovid  has 
so  charmingly  told  : — 

*^  Spreta  latet  hi  sylvis,  pudabundaque  froa- 
dibusora 
Protegit,  et  soils  ex.  iUo  vivit  in  antiis** — 

to  indicate  the  part  of  the  wood  in  * 
which  the  lady's  brothers  have  lost 
themselves.  Comus  then  enters,  listen- 
ing to  and  enchanted  by  the  unwonted 
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beauty  of  this  melody.  The  passages 
in  which  Milton  describes  music,  are 
among  the  most  exquisite  in  his 
poems,  and  nowhere  is  there  one 
finer  than  that  which  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Oomus : — 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earthy  mould 
Breathe  snch  cBvine  enchanting  rarish- 

ment? 
Sore  something  holj  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  those  raptures  moves  the  rocal 

air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the 

wings 
Of  silyer  through  the   empty  vaulted 

night, 
At  every  faU  tmoothing  the  raven  down 
Qfdarbteet  till  it  smiled,'' 

Andy  again,  in  the  description  tHe 
spirit  gives  or  the  lady's  singing : — 

^  At  last  a  soft  and  solenm  breath-sound 
Rose  Hke  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,"  &c 

A  beautiful  simile,  as  nothing  can  be 
so  appropriately  compared  to  sweet 
flowin||[  music  as  perfume. 

Possibly  Milton  had  read  this  pas- 
sage in  Bacon's  essay  on  gardens. 
^  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers 
is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it 
eomes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of 
music)  than  in  the  hand,"  &c. 

Oomus  offers  to  guide  the  lady  out 
of  the  woods,  and,  exeunt  Then  the 
brothers  enter  and  converse  "  in  the 
darkness  of  the  close  dun^on  of 
innumerate  boughs,"  ^efirpectmg  the 
lost  sister ;  of  whom  the  nrst  sa^  he 
entertains  no  fear  so  strong  in  virtue 
she  and  "  the  sweet  peace  that  good- 
ness bosoms  ever" — an  expression 
something  like  Dante's— 

**  Sotto  Tasbergo  del  sentirsi  pura.** 

Among  the'fine  spiritual  sentiments 
which  Milton  has  made  his  higher 
characters  utter  is  that  of  the  lady's 
brother,  who  contrasts  the  gloom  of 
the  place  with  the  internal  calm  of  a 
virtuous  soul,  says  : — 

**  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear 

breast, 
Kay  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright 

day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul 

thoughts, 
Beni^ted   walks  under  the  noon.day 


Himself  is  his  own  dungeon/ 


In  the  same  platonic  strain  also,  is 
the  sentiment — 

^  Virtue  may  be  assailed  but  never  hurt.** 

The  great  scrao  of  the  masqae, 
however,  is  that  which  takes  place 
between  Oomus  and  the  lady  in  the 
enchanted  palace,  in  which  the  one 
tempts  ana  the  other  indignantly 
repels — a  scene  in  which  we  nave  a 
foretaste  of  the  high  argued  speeches  in 
the  "Paradise  Lost"  and  "R^pdned." 
One  may  contrast  with  this  scene, 
that  between  lachino  and  Imogine 
in  Shakspear's  "Oymbeline."  MiU 
ton's  is  more  argumentative — Shak- 
spear's more  passionate.  The  lady 
says  to  Oomus  :«- 

"  To  him  who  darea 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptu- 
ous words 

Against  the  sun-dad  power  of  chastity, 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  but  to  what 
end?— 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  con- 
vinced.** 

And  Imogine  to  lachino,  when  she 
at  length  suddenly  detects  his  pur- 
pose: — 

'*Away — ^I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that 

have 
So  long  attended  thee:  if  thou  wert 

honourable 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for 

virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seekest,  as  base  as 

strange  { 
Thou  frrongeet  a  gentleman  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report  as  thou  from  honour, 

and 
Solidtest  here  a  lady  who  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike.** 

Presently,  as  Oomus  is  presenting  the 
lady  with  the  magic  cup— 

"  One  sip  of  which 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.** 

the  brothers  rush  in  with  drawn 
swords— dash  the  cup  to  the  ground, 
and  then  the  cuardian  spirit  enters, 
and  invokes  the  water  nymph,  Sa- 
brina,  in  the  well-known  and  channing 
song,  written  in  a  taste  as  purely 
classic,  musical,  and  elegant  as  the 
beet  of  Horace's;  and  after  the 
nymph  has  risen  and  sung,  the  scene 
changes  to  Ludlow  Oastle,  where  a 
group  of  rustic  dancers  herald  the 
Udy  and  her  brothers,  who^  being 
restored  in  their  family,  and  a  dance 
performed,  the  masque  ends  with  an 
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epilogue  and  song  by  the  guardian 
spirit — a  song  in  which,  as  in  the 
others,  there  is  a  fine  union  of  original 
fancy,  with  appropriate  classic  allu- 
sion, and  in  its  envoy  containing  the 
moral  of  the  piece  : — 

"  Morula  that  would  foUow  me 
Love  virtue — she  alone  is  free ; 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  dimb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  clime ; 
Or  if  virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

As  "Cumus"  is  a  purely  attract 
composition,  the  characters  —  part 
spiritual,  part  human— are  indeed 
but  personifications  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments ;  but  their  imaginative  keep- 
ing and  symmetry  are  very  perfect, 
to  each  the  sentiments  are  admirably 
adjusted  and  contrasted,  the  classical 
allusions  throughout  are  finely  intro- 
duced, and  woven  into  the  texture  of 
the  poetry ;  several  of  the  similes  and 
images  are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  descriptions  well  worked  out ;  the 
sentimentis,  according  to  the  charac- 
ters, appropriate  and  exalted,  and  the 
songs  musical  and  pictorial.  Though 
here  and  there  a  slight  strain  may  be 
observed  in  the  composition— the  re- 
sult, doubtless,  of  rapid  workman- 
shipj  it  is  in  all  respects  a  masterly 
poetic  essa^  of  young  imagination,  and 
m  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the 
subject  very  characteristic  of  Milton. 

In  his  cheerful  mood  young  Milton 
loved  to  hear  the  lark  be^in  its  flight 
at  dappled  dawn  ^this  bird's  song  is 
the  keynote  of  L' Allegro,  as  that  of 
the  nightingale  of  the  Penseroso)  atd 
at  his  casement  bid  him  good  morrow 
through  the  eglantine. 

"  When  the  cock  with  noisy  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin" — 

the  hunting  horn  echoing  through 
the  high  wood ;  sometimes  he  likes  to 
wiilk  not  unseen 

*'By  hedge- row  elms  and  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light  ;'* 

listening  to  the  mower  whetting  his 
scythe,  the  milkmaid's  song,  and  the 
gossip  of  the  shepherd  under  the 
hawthorn ;  at  noon  to  let  his  eye 
range  round  the  landscape,  its  russet 
lawns  and  gray  fallows,  daisy  sheep- 
scattered  meadows,  mountains  on 
whose  barren  breast  the  labouring 
clouds  rest,  towers  and  battlements, 


"  Bosomed  high  hi  tufty  t^ee^ 
Where  perchance  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  :^ 

at  evening  on  some  sunshine  holiday 
to  watch  the  young  folk  dancing  in 
the  shade  of  some  upland  haxmet, 
and  hear  their  gossip  and  legends,  over 
the  nut-brown  ale ;  then  later  to  read 
in  old  poetic  romances  of  tournaments 
and  triumphs  of  knights  and  barons 
bold— 

'*  With  store  of  ladies,  whose  brigbt  eyei 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize,* 

of  marriages,  masques,  and  anticjue 
pageantry ;  then  to  banish  care  with 
Lydian  music  married  to  immortal 
verse, 

"  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  level. 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.** 

The  contemplation  of  pensive  deligfate 
was,  however,  more  charming  to  Jail- 
ton  than  a  life  of  mere  gaiety;  henoe 
he  had  more  to  say  on  the  previous 
theme,  the  Penseroso  being  somewhat 
longer  than  KAUegro. 

*'  Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure. 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  in  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
About  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.** 

He  loves  retired  leisure  that  in  trim 
gardens  takes  its  pleasure, 

**  And  join  with  these  calm  rest  and  quiet. 
Spare  fast,  that  with  the  goda  dotk 
diet.*' 

The  scenic  sketches  are  as  beautiful 
in  this  as  in  L*  Allegro ;  such  as  the 
allusion  to  the  lark,  the  moon,  "  Idke 
one  who  had  been  led  astray  through 
the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way!" 
the  curfew  bell ;  the  morning, 

*^  Kerchiefed  in  a  comely  doud. 
Where  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud.** 
Or  uAered  with  a  shower  still 
When  the  gust  has  blown  its  fill. 
Ending  with  rustling  leaves, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves." 

To  sit  in  a  lonely  tower  and  out- 
watch  the  bear  at  night  in  company 
with  the  spirit  of  Plato,  or  the  great 
antique  masters  of  tragedy,  or  the 
Romanic  poets  of  Italy  or  England  ; 
or,  at  noon,  to  walk  the  studious 
cloisters'  pale,  listening  to  holy  im- 
thems  ;  and,  lastly,  end  his  days  in  a 
peaceful  hermitage,  wherein  to  study 
the  stars  and  herbs— 

"  *t\\\  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.** 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Milton 
did  not  find  time  for  composing  manv 
more  such  poems  as  those  which 
illustrate  his  youthful  im^^nation — 
full  of  originality  at  the  same  time 
that  they  wonderfully  eclecticize  and 
embalm  the  spirit  of  his  manifold 
.  studies.  The  "  Hymn  of  the  Nativity*' 
is  written  in  a  strain  of  poetry  holy 
and  majestic  as  its  object. 

There  is  no  more  pleasing  subject  of 
biographic  contemplation  than  the 
student  days  of  young  JMOlton— with  a 
character  so  noble,  pure,  cheerful,  and 
intellectual ;  so  bnght  and  imagina- 
tive ;  so  learned,  so  vigorous  and 
comely.  Something  of  a  seraphic 
spirit  animates  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood.  Pity,  also,  that  we  knew 
so  little  of  him  during  his  continental 
tour«  when  full  of  health,  genius,  and 
learning,  he  travelled  through  the 
famous   Italian   cities,   so    full    of 


beauties  and  associations,  visiting 
the  famous  men  of  the  time,  among 
them  "The  starry  Ckdileo,''  in  his 
villa,  near  Florence,  addressing  his 
Mend^  the  Neapolitan  Manso,  in  his 
fine  Latin  epistolic  style,  receiving 
high-flown  compliments  in  verse  from 
the  members  of  the  numerous  acade- 
mies ;  and,  lastly,  after  so  long  an 
enjoyment  of  novel  observations  and 
graceful  exercise  of  his  erudite  intel- 
lect;— having,  ere  he  turned  home- 
wards, his  heart  touched  by  the  name- 
less beauty  at  Bologna,  to  whom  he 
wrote  three  Italian  canzoni  as  he  tra- 
velled Englandward,  and  in  one  of 
which  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  her  :— 

**  Ne  treccie  d*  oro,  ne  gnancia  yermiglia 
•    M*  abbagiian  si,  ma  sotto  nova  idea 
Pellegrina  bellezza  cbe  1*  cnior  bea, 
Portamenti  alti  honesti,  e  nelle  ciglia 
Qud  sereno  fulgor  d*  amabil  nero,**  &c. 


THE  CLUEICAXJN. 

Oh,  eaily  sings  the  Oluricaun 

When  not  a  mortal 's  near  him, 
At  rosy  eve,  or  pearlv  dawn, 

When  but  the  birds  can  hear  him. 
Beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

By  shrubs  and  grasses  hidden. 
He  spreads  his  apron  o'er  his  knees,. 

And  works  away  unbidden. 
And  well  he  shapes  the  tiny  brogue. 

And  well  he  cuts  the  leather. 
And  deftly  binds,  the  little  rogue. 

His  soles  and  vamps  together. 


His  last 's  a  pebble  smooth  and  small. 

The  stuff  he  sews  around  it 
W^as  ivy  on  some  tree  or  wall 

Till  fairy  fingers  found  it. 
For  awls  he  picks  the  thistle-spikes, 

For  thongs,  the  grass  blades  narrow. 
The  hammers  wherewithal  he  strikes 

Are  thigh-bones  of  a  sparrow. 
He  pulls  tne  little  thorns  for  tacks 

From  off  the  prickly  bushes. 
The  wild  bees*  nest  supplies  his  wax. 

For  twine  he  peels  the  rushes. 
But  all  his  work  is  only  play. 

He  knows  no  care  or  sorrow. 
He  needs  not  fear  a  "rainy  day  " 

Or  think  about  to-morrow. 
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He  flings  hU  "^  kit"  whene'er  he  wilk 

To  bide  amicUt  the  brambles, 
And  off  by  streams  and  woods  and  hiUs 

He  sets  upon  his  rambles ; 
He  rests  in  many  a  cosy  nook 

Where  late  the  hare  waa  seated* 
He  oooIb  him  by  some  silveiy  brook 

If  woodland  winds  are  heated ; 
Upon  the  soft  green  turf  he  lies 

And  lists  the  rii^ets  flowing, 
Or  watches  with  nis  calm  grey  eyes 

The  wild  flowers  round  him  blowing ; 
And  when  he's  tired  of  this  repose, 

Once*  more  amidst  the  heather 
He  lights  his  pipe,  and  binds  and  sews, 

And  raps  and  taps  his  leather. 

Sometimes  in  homes  of  men  he  bides 

Who  keep  a  roaring  table, 
Between  the  cellar  casks  he  hides 

And  swills  while  he  is  able. 
He  knows  the  smack  of  sweet  poth^aif 

Old  wines,  and  brandies  mellow. 
He  owns  a  throat  and  nose  as  keen 

As  any  jolly  fellow ; 
But  little  hurt  <s/r  harm  does  he, 

Judged  by  the  wild  vagaries 
Of  Fkooka,  She/ro^  Linaun-thee^ 

And  other  dreadful  fairies. 
He  frights  no  women  into  fits, 

He  makes  no  babes  to  sicken. 
He  drives  no  cattle  into  pits, 

He  never  chc^es  a  chicken. 

Yet  often,  while  he  works  and  sings, 

Or  midst  his  walks  so  pleasant^ 
Upon  him  like  a  hound  there  spnngs 

A  pantinff  brawny  peasant, 
And  grasps  nis  neck,  and.  with  a  curse, 

Says,  "willing  or  unwilling. 
Come  hand  me  here  your  faiiy  puise 

That  ever  holds  a  shilling ! 
And  lead  me  where  in  days  of  old 

In  times  of  war  and  trouble, 
Rich  people  buried  crocks  of  sold 

'Neath  bush  or  stone  or  stubble. 
Come,  guide  me  forward  to  my  prize. 

And  never  think  to  fly  me, 
1*11  hold  vou  straight  before  my  eyes 

Though  Nick  hmiself  stood  by  me." 

Right  onward  moves  the  little  man. 

Cast  down  and  sad  in  seeming. 
But  framing  many  a  subtle  plan 

Beyond  his  captor's  dreaming. 
For  vain  will  be  his  active  strides, 

And  vain  his  grasp  of  rigour. 
If  once  his  glance  a  moment  ghdes 

From  oflf  the  fairy  figure. 
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A  thousand  sounds  rise  in  his  rear,     , 

A  thousand  strong  temptations — 
Men,  women,  horses,  dogs,  are  near, 

Friends,  foes,  and  blood  relations. 
Hurroo!  his  pigs  are  in  his  track, 

He  knows  the  lively  squealers— 
Ha,  here  are  bailiifs  at  his  back, 

And  there's  a  squad  of  peelers ! 
And  now  a  call  from  Nell  s  shebeen 

Into  his  brain  comes  ringing, 
Now  whispers  from  his  own  colleen 

About  his  ears  are  singing ! 
Now  rushing  on  with  trampling  sound 

That  fills  his  soul  with  wonder, 
A  troop  of  horsemen  scour  the  ground 

That  echoes  back  like  thunder  I 
Tis  past— the  bugle's  blast  is  o'er, 

But  hush,  and  list  a  minute — 
There's  fiffhting  on  the  boliermare 

Ajid  alfhis  friends  are  in  it ! 
The  noise  dies  out,  and  on  the  wind 

Come  tones  of  sadder  meaning, 
A  funeral  crowd  is  dose  behind. 

He  knows  for  whom  they're  keening/ 
Yet  never  once  to  left  or  right 

He  looks  for  joy  or  sorrowj 
He  holds  his  fairy  prisoner  tight. 

He'll  settle  all  to-morrow. 
At  last  they  reach  a  weed-grown  field,         * 

Neglected,  wild,  and  dreary, 
'•  'Tis  here  the  treasure  lies  concealed," 

Outspeaks  the  cunning  fairy. 
"  But  lose  my  throat,  and  let  me  talk, 

And  listen  to  my  counsel. 
The  gold's  beneath  this  very  stalk 

Of  olooming  yellow  groundsel'* 
The  peasant's  pulses  madly  beat. 

His  brain  is  wild  with  pleasure — 
"  What,  here !"  he  cries,  ^  beneath  my  feet 

The  heap  of  shining  treasure ! 

Here,  here,  beneath  this  dark  brown  mould. 

That  ball  of  sunlight  gleaming — 
That  brimming  pot  of  blazing  gold — 

Heaped  up  and  over-streaming ! 
Oh,  kind,  oh  gracious  cluricaune 

Who  calls  you  old  and  footy  1 
My  heart's  delight,  my  botichal  bawn^ 

My  youth,  my  truth,  my  beauty ! 
But  say  who  wronrn  or  injures  you 

And  soon  I'll  make  him  rue  it ; 
And  say  what  mortal  man  can  do 

To  serve  you,  and  I'll  do  it. 
And  sure  the  gold  is  here  indeed, 

Where  safe  twas  hid  from  plunder, 
'Tis  here  beneath  this  darling  weed 

And  but  a  short  way  under ! 
And  sore  'tis  gold  that  will  not  lack 

Good  weight,  whoever  weighs  it, 
And  sure  'twill  nearly  break  my  back 

J^om  out  its  hole  to  raise  it- 
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Oh.  cniel,  now  to  be  delayed, 

And  back,  o'er  bogs  and  ditches, 
To  tramp  again  for  pick  and  spade 

Ere  I  can  clatch  my  riches ! 
I'll  travel  ooickly  through  the  night 

While  all  the  world  is  sleeping, 
And  here  I'll  be  ere  morning  s  light 

Above  the  east  is  peeping. 
But  first,  to  mark  this  precious  spofc, 

I'll  scrape  this  ring  to  bound  it. 
And  this  sweet  flower  above  the  pot 

I'll  tie  my  garter  round  it** 
"  Good-bye,  jroung  man,"  ihe  fairy  cries, 

"You're  rich  and  wise  and  clever;" 
"  Good-bye,''  the  happy  youth  replies, 

*  'And  joy  be  yours  for  ever." 

Back  through  the  gloom  the  peasant  hies. 

His  brain  with  wonders  teeming, 
He  slaps  his  hands,  he  rubs  his  eyes. 

He's  wide  awake,  not  dreaming  ! 
He  reaches  soon  his  cabin  door, 

And  not  one  moment  losing. 
With  tools  in  hand,  he's  off  once  more, 

Low  muttering  still  and  musing. 
Well,  there  are  men,  and  women  too. 

So  fond  of  all  contraries. 
They  say  these  things  are  never  true, 

They  laugh  at  ghosts  and  fairies. 
But  let  them  scold  or  laugh  away 

As  they  feel  vex'd  or  funny. 
One  thing  is  sure — at  break  of  day 

He'll  just  be  made  of  money ! 
And  then  good-bye  to  toil  and  care, 

To  plough  and  spade  and  harrow, 
To  tattered  clothes,  and  humble  fare. 

And  cabin  dark  and  narrow. 
For  soon  he'll  have  a  grand  estate, 

'Twould  take  a  day  to  view  it, 
A  fine  big  house,  an  entrance  gate 

With  gravel  walks  right  through  it. 
And  happy  there  as  man  can  be. 

At  rest  from  all  his  labours. 
He'll  evermore  be  glad  to  see 

And  help  his  good  old  neighbours. 
When  rents  are  tight,  and  markets  slack, 

When  there's  no  price  for  buttor. 
When  oats  are  light,  potatoes  black, 

And  turnips  rot  to  gutter ; 
Then  oft,  to  nelp  him  o'er  his  loss, 

He'll  fill  the  poor  man's  pocket. 
And  never  ask  his  name  or  cross 

To  I  0  U  or  docket— 

His  own  coUeen — upon  his  life 

She'll  find  him  not  a  traitor. 
No  other  drl  should  be  his  wife 

Even  if  nis  luck  were  greater.   . 
Och,  there  are  "  ladies  "  he  can  see 

With  puny  forms  and  faces, 
Pale,  thin,  and  cold,  what  would  they  b« 

Bot  for  their  silks  and  laoes  1 
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But  wait  till  Mary,  plump  and  red, 

Strong-limVd,  bright-eyed  and  merry. 
Seta  up  a  bonnet  on  her  head, 

Beck'd  out  with  leaf  and  berry ! 
Has  round  her  neck,  that  'b  white  as  milk, 

(>old  chains  and  flashing  spanglcM^ 
And  yards  on  yards  of  screeching  silk 

In  flounces  round  her  ankles — 
Ha !  stop,  he's  near  the  venr  land 

As  mom  is  breaking  bnghtlv — 
Soon  by  that  glorious  w^  he  11  stand, 

No  doubt  he  marked  it  rightly  ! 
And  then,  'tis  but  an  hour  of  toil. 

And  sure  the  work  will  please  him, 
'Tis  but  to  dig  some  feet  of  soil — 

How  lucky  no  one  sees  him ! 
The  field  is  large— in  last  night's  gloom 

It  looked  not  half  so  spacious ; 
And  see !  the  field  is  all  a-bloom 

With  flpx)undsel  stalks !— good  gradoas 
Ay,  but  he'll  find  that  deep-cut  nng 

He  marked  around  his  own  one — 
Yes,  knotted  with  that  piece  of  string. 

It  must  be  soon  a  known  one. 
But  what  is  this— the  stalks,  oh  Lord  ! 

Have  all  such  marks  to  bound  them  ! 
They  are  all  tied  with  just  such  cord  1 

In  just  such  knots  around  them  ! 
Oh  cruel  trick,  oh  shameful  cheat, 

Oh  spiteful,  wicked  fairy. 
Oh  bitter  piece  of  black  deceit, 

To  rob  himself  and  Manr ! 
Oh,  if  he  had  an6ther  hold 

Of  that  old  villain's  wizen, 
He'd  keep  it  till  he'd  got  the  gold 

From  out  its  eloomy  prison. 
But  who  could  delve  to  holes  and  grooves 

That  field  of  forty  acres. 
In  midnight  hours,  when  no  one  moves 

But  troubled  ghosts  and  bakers  ? 
And  who,  while  shines  the  nobn-day  son 

On  wood  and  grass  and  tillage. 
Could  labour  there  and  bear  the  fun 

And  scoff  of  all  the  viUace  f 
Hejoumeys  homeward,  sad  at  heart, 

W  hy  does  he  stop  to  listen  1 
What  makes  him  stamp  and  threat  and  start 

What  bids  his  eye-balls  glisten  ?— 
He  hears  that  thief,  the  eluricauney 

Far  off  amidst  the  heather, 
A-sinapng  of  the  cruiskeen  {aum. 

And  tapping  of  his  leather. 
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maomms  or  oosaicA.<— ccntcLxmov. 


Bt  one  of  thote  carioua  chains,  of 
which  a  couple  of  very  okL  men  might 
hold  the  links,  all  thia  episode  might 
be  linked  to  our  own  times.  Hut 
there  is  a  yet  nearer  association.  This 
adventurous  king's  son  utsed  to  call 
himself,  lon^  after,  half  jestingly, 
"Prince  of  Caprera,"  but  did  not 
think  there  would  be  a  later  Prince 
of  Caprera  of  a  certain  mark,  who 
should  be  of  his  blood. 

Among  those  who  had  gone  to  offer 
the  island  to  Theodore  was  a  certain 
Joseph  Battista  Mira,  whom  the  King, 
shortly  after  he  was  established,  sent 
away  with  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
who  was  still  alive,  at  a  place  called 
Peddenhole,  close  to  Ruggeberg  in 
La  Marck.  Here  he  not  only  saw 
the  mother  but  also  a  sister  of  Theo- 
dore's, called  "  Catherine  Amelie;" 
with  ner  he  fell  in  love,  and,  writing 
for  Theodore's  consent,  married  her. 
The  quad  royal  condition  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  for 
services  received  on  the  other,  were  the 
inducements.  Later  on,  Joseph  Bat- 
tista and  his  wife  came  to  Ajaocio,  and 
finally,  on  the  fall  of  their  relative, 
settled  at  Nice,  where  the  husband 
became  a  doctor.  So  far,  these  are 
trifling  facts ;  but  it  is  more  important 
to  learn,  that  a  registry  was  lately 
discovered  at  Ruggeberg,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Doctor  had  a  son, 
and  that  son  another  son,  who  was 
the  father  of  Joseph  (Jaribaldi — at 
present  certainly  a  Prince  of  Caprera 
m  all  but  the  title.*  The  oddity 
of  the  whole  is  this,  that  as  the 
crown  of  Corsica  was  settknl  on 
Theodore  and  his  direct  heir?,  the 
soldier  of  Caprera  is  really  now  a 
sort  of  Eling  in  Fosse,  and  has  a  ^ood. 
cause  of  action,  whenever  the  little 
isluid  shall  be  enabled  to  declare 


itself  free  by  a  ''Plebiscite'*  or  any 
other  of  the  ingenious  modes  now  in 
fashion. 

News  came  to  Genoa  that  ilie 
rebels  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  had  actuaUy  broken  up 
into  three  parties.  There  was  one 
for  the  Republic ;  a  second,  headed  by 
Astelli,  Rafaelli,  and  others,  were 
for  a  Republic,  while  Giafieri  and  tiie 
rert  remained  faithful  to  Theodore. 
It  was  previously  heard  that  the 
King— "his  extraordinary  majesty/' 
as  he  was  jocularly  styled  in  the 
foreign  letters— had  tak^i  &  short 
way  with  these  malcontents  and  haA 
arrested  Ri^aelli  and  Antdili,  and 
put  them  in  prison. 

A  sort  of  oisgust  had  he&a.  exdted 
by  the  non-arrival  of  the  promised 
foreign  aid.  They  mistrusted  Theo- 
dore's sham  packets  and  telescopes. 
But  they  were  still  more  alienated  on 
account  of  an  act  of  rough-and-ready 
justice  on  their  king's  part,  towards 
a  certain  Casacolii,  who  had  been 
pardoned,  but  who  was  detected  in- 
triguing with  the  Genoese.  He  had 
him  summarily  shot  This  caused 
yet  louder  murmurs. 

It  produced,  too,ii  sort  of  disorgani- 
zation. A  certain  Colonel  Anichi 
up  at  Foriani— a  sort  of  mountain 
fastness — ^had  carelessly  left  it  in 
chai]ge  of  only  twenty  soldiers,  which 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy,  they  attacked  it,  and,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  The  commander  had 
some  five  hundred  men  for  the  de- 
fence, which  he  had  crimindly  or 
carelessly  withdrawn  to  another  quar- 
ter. Furious  at  the  loss,  Theodore 
hurried  up  from  Monte  Maggiore> 
to  punish  this  colonel ;  but  thelatter 
wisely  fled  to  Reno,  when  Theodore 
was  said  to  have  taken  a  barbarous 
and  savage  vengeance.    He  firi^  his 


*  See  a  communication  to,  the  Athentfum,  in  1860,  which  b  given  on  the  authority  of 
**a  Rhine  Paper.**  As  a  corroboration,  I  find  in  an  old  French  memoir,  this  broth^-ln- 
law  of  Theodore*8  set  down  as  Sina6a/c/i,  which  is  very  like  GaribaldL  There  is  no 
rvjason  to  doubt  the  statement,  especially  as  mere  fabricated  lineage  would  aim  a\  a  higher 
person  than  a  mere  adventurer  like  Theodore. 
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house,  together  with  all  the  other 
hooses  of  the  place,  and  the  mother 
and  siaters  of  the  false  captain  are 
said  to  have  been  burnt ;  but  this  has 
rather  the  air  of  such  a  story  as  the 
Republic  would  send  abroad.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  a  shrewd  adventurer 
would  be  guilty  of  so  gratuitous  and 
unprofitable  a  piece  of  cruelty. 

The  Corsicans,  too,  felt  more  the 
hopelessness  of  their  struggle,  when 
news  came  to  them  that  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  had  issued  pro- 
clamations cautioning  their  subjects 
against  furnishing  aid  of  any  kind  to 
the  rebels.  The  English  proclamation 
msff  be  read  in  the  Lona^on  Gazette, 

Still,  divided  as  they  were,  and  thus 
Xmt  under  a  ban,  they  carried  on  the 
struggle  with  spirit  and  success.  They 
beat  the  Ctenoese  in  skirmishes  up  at 
2agHa;  and,  later,  in  a  very  dashing 
afiair  at  Isola  Rossa,  where  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  enen^,  who  came 
in  boat&  were  beaten— 400  killed  or 
drowned — their  Colonel,  Marcelli, 
taken,  and,  what  was  the  most  wel- 
come fruit  of  the  day,  a  stray  boat 
captured,  which  contained  a  great 
supply  of  muskets,  200  barrels  of 
powder,  and  other  useful  aids. 

The  enem]f  had,  however,  reduced 
a  fittle  province,  called  Nebbio,  and 
had  distributed  some  two  thousand 
muskets  among  the  natives  who  fa- 
voured them. 

It  began,  indeed,  to  look  a  little 
hoi>ele8s  for  the  Republic.  Rivarola, 
thdr  General,  who  commanded  at 
Bastia,  was  appealing  for  money,  men, 
and  arms,  but  they  could  not  send 
him  any.  His  own  soldiers  were  de- 
serting m  troop&  and  one  day  the 
whole  garrison  oi  San  Idelfenso  dis- 
appeared— each  man  carrying  off  a 
couple  of  muskets.  Inside  Bastia  he 
was  about  to  try  one  of  the  officers 
who  had  behaved  badly  at  the  boat- 
attack  ;  but  he  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Outside, 
they  had  the  enemy  at  the  gate, 
flusned  with  all  the  triumph  of  the 
successful  skirmishing.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  Repubhc  canvassed  the 
peat  powers  of  Europe  for  aid,  but 
tmsucciBSsfully.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever^ in  extracting  the  proclamation 
Just  fiientioned.  They  continued  also 
to  purvey  scandal  and  stories  to  the 
(fi^rent  courta  ^This  same  vice- 
roj^"  saysaperson  at  Paris,  "isasad 
rascal    I  remember  his  wife;  she 


died  here  two  or  three  years  ago,  in 
the  greatest  distress;  she  was  an 
Irish  young  lady,  sister,  I  think,  to 
Lord  Kilmanock.  He  pretended  after 
this  marria^  to  raise  a  regiment,  and, 
through  this  cirl's  interest,  got  a  sum 
of  money,  which  he  spent,  then  played 
tricks  ana  cheated  several  people." 

They  also  kept  harping  on  his 
being  a  Mountebank  anda  Charlatan ; 
which,  when  it  was  reported  to  him. 
he  only  smiled,  and  said,  he  hopea 
soon  to  set  up  his  stage  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Bastia.  He  even  sent 
into  Bastia  one  of  his  singular,  va- 
pouring letters,  addressed  to  the 
Genoese  Senate,  full  of  taunts  and 
personal  abuse  of  the  oddest  Idnd ;  so 
curious,  indeed,  that,  wh^  it  was  seen 
afterwards,  it  was  considered  to  have 
been  a  hoax.  It  is  in  the  true  gas- 
conading key,  and  has  therefore  the 
adventuring  air.  This  sort  of  petu- 
lence  is  quite  in  keepmg.  As  though 
he  were  abusing  some  single  person, 
instead  of  a  corporation,  he  heaps 
together  a  collection  of  almost  childish 
taunts,  "You  charge  me,"  he  says, 
"with  Ihe  Majeste,     But  tell  me, 

S lease,  whence  do  you  fetch  this 
lajesty  of  yours  1  Was  it  from 
the  Turks,  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
vile  gain,  you  have  allowed  to  swarm 
into  your  states  f  Or  did  it  come  to 
you  n-om  England  in  that  vessel  con- 
signed to  one  of  your  trading  doses, 
and  which  was  addressed  to  *  Mon- 
sieur   ,  Doge  of  Genoa,  Whole- 
sale Merchant  T  He  then  goes  on  : 
"You  talk  of  my  creditors,  you 
may  be  assured   they  shall  all  be 

Eaid — out  of  such  property  as  you 
ave  in  Corsica."  He  adds  that  he 
should  like  much  to  see  some  one  at 
least  of  their  number  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  in  the  field.  But  he 
knows  that  they  are  too  absorbed  in 
their  "  bills  of  exchange,  and  usury, 
and  traffic,"  to  find  time  for  courage. 
This  singular  document  was  "given 
at  our  camp  before  Bastia"  in  July, 
and  signed,  Theodobo,  and  also  by 
Sebastian  Costa,  his  "  Grand  Chan- 
cellor," and  Secretary  of  State. 


11. 

Still,  striking  a  balance  of  profits 
and  losses,  his  cause  was  steadily  ad- 
vancing. Nearly  the  whole  island— 
Bastia  and  a  few  other  forts  excepted 
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— irnB  under  hiB  power.  And  in 
these  places  the  Genoese  were  so 
cooped  up,  that  they  had  to  draw  all 
their  supplies— even  water— from  the 
seaboaro.  For  his  short  reign,  he 
seems  to  availed  himself  of  every 
chance  with  wonderful  art  He  pro- 
claimed freedom  of  conscience,  and 
there  was  naturally  a  rush  of  all 
creeds  into  the  island.  Even  escaped 
j^ey-slaves  flocked  thither  and  were 
confirmed  in  their  freedouL    He  was 

Sually  favourable  to  the  Turks  and 
oors,  whom  he  sent  back  to  their 
own  countrj'.  There  was  actually  a 
colony  of  home  4(X)  Lutherans  who 
were  about  Haennelver,  a  town  of 
their  own. 
Again,  however,  the  murmurs  be- 

Cto  be  heard.  The  fickle  mob 
a  to  tire  of  him.  Their  minds, 
too.  with  the  true  childishness  of  a 
moD,  were  fixed  on  those  splendid 
succours,  which  never  would  come, 
and  which  the  adventurer  used  to 
ascend  the  hills  and  look  out  for  with 
his  telescope.  He  must  have  been  at 
bis  wits  end  for  a  device.  Putting 
many  things  together— his  son's  ac- 
count—and the  fact  that  his  son 
later  became  a  sort  of  broker  in  pro- 
curing little  armies  for  European 
states— there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  he  really  was  expecting  some 
forei^  aid — mercenaries,  procured 
on  hire.  And  there  was  a  band  of 
2,000  Albanians  under  Carafa,  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating ;  but  who, 
seduced  by  higher  terms,  and  per- 
haps a  better  security,  had  taken 
service  with  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

The  world,  meanwhile,  was  looking 
on,  watching  with  curiosity.  The 
lively  Marquis  D'Arcens,  a  very 
skilnd  interpreter  of  the  ways  and 
politics  of  court,  prophesied,  in  his 
odd  Jewish  letters,  that  he  was  but 
playing  a  game  for  other  powers, 
who  would  never  allow  him  to  win, 
France,  besides  the  danger  of  toler- 
ating a  king  whose  patent  was  revo- 
lutionaiy,  would  never  allow  of  a 
free  port  so  close  to  Marseilles.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  would  never 
allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
first-class  power^  so  that  King  Theo- 
dore was  making  but  a  bootless 
struggleL  whatever  might  be  the  is- 
sue. The  same  crafty  Fubliciste 
heard  an  odd  romance  which  quite 
falls  in  with  Theodore's   character 


and  the  trae  adventurer's  impudoice. 
He  had  written  to  Vienna,  chooeing 
for  his  correspondent  "the  wife  ot 
the  Maitre  d'Hotel  of  the  Grand 
Duchess,"  to  secure  her  good  offices 
in  procuring  passports  for  an  ambas- 
sador which  he  was  about  to  accredit 
to  the  Imperial  Court  This,  if  true, 
was  quite  characteristic,  both  the 
proposal  and  the  channel  through 
which  it  was  made.  The  Marquis 
also  hints  that  he  is  being  made  use 
of  as  a  puppet  by  certain  great  infla- 
ences,  ana  adds,  mysteriously,  that 
there  are  about  six  persona  in  Eu- 
rope who  know  the  secret— a  view 
thut  suggests  the  Garibaldi  of  a 
himdredand  thirty  years  later.  But 
there  is  a  more  curious  connexioD 
stilL  That  same  politicalMarquis  had 
heard  some  other  rumours.  One  vsa, 
that  three  vessels,  who  showed  no 
colours,  had  been  seen  cruising  off 
the  island.  It  had  been  whispered 
also  that  they  were  loaded  with 
stores  and  supplies ;  and  it  presently 
leaked  out  that  their  last  port  had 
been  Barcelona.  "  If  this  should  he 
the  case."  said  the  political  Marquis, 
*Hhe  fifth  act  is  drawing  on." 

It  so  hi^pened  that  it  was.  The 
more  his  oifficulties  are  considered, 
and  the  impracticable  material,  both 
in  men  and  means,  that  he  had  to 
deal  with,  greater  credit  must  he 
given  to  him  for  his  strong  Pur- 
pose and  versatility  of  meana  Wot 
often  in  a  rebellious  island,  when 
succours  are  fiulin^  and  confidence  ui 
the  leaders  departmg,  do  we  hear  of 
a  regular  and  orderly  assembly  beiog 
held,  as  was  done  at  Oasaconi,  on  the 
the  2nd  of  September,  where  Theo- 
dore himself  presided.  When  the  im- 
probability of  succours  arriving  was 
calmly  discussed :  when  it  was  gravely 
set  before  Theodore  that  he  had  now 

Sromised,  over  and  over  again,  and 
xed  days  for  their  arrival :  and  when, 
finally,  they  agreed  to  abiae  by  Theo- 
dore^s  voluntary  offer  to  lay  down 
his  authority  if  supplies  did  not  reach 
them  before  October.  The  whole  of 
the  temperate  proceedings  is  worthy 
of  all  pndse,  and  of  the  Conaauas 
later  behaviour  under  Paoli.  The 
common  course  in  such  a  crisis  is  a 
popular  tumult  and  summary  execu- 
tion of  the  unpopular  chief 

But,  agwn,  Theodore  struck  in  wm 
more  of  nis  theatrical  devices.  The 
present  one  took  of  the  i^iape  of  an 
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"Order  of  knighthood  founded  by 
Rojal  Decree ;  the  Order  of  Deliver- 
ance for  the  glory  of  our  kingdom  as 
well  as  for  the  consolation  of  our  sub- 
jects; also  to  render  reapectabte,  be- 
fore all  Europe,  the  aristocracy  of 
our  kingdom.*'  It  was  evidently  mo- 
delled on  the  plan  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  and  the  other  religious 
orders.  There  is  a  stateliness  and 
magnificence  about  the  rules,  amus- 
ing when  contrasted  with  the  "raw  *' 
state  of  the  isii^nd. 

Every  knight  was  to  be  a  pure 
aristocrat  ^ud  to  have  followed  no 
trade — either  himself,  his  father,  or 
grandfather ;  was  to  bring  in  a  thou- 
sand crowns,  for  which  loan  he  was 
to  receive  10  per  cent. ;  was  to  attend 
the  King  in  battle,  and  to  support 
two  soldiers. 

In  return,  they  alone  were  to  have 
every  oflSce  of  command,  either  on 
sea  or  land.  The  theatrical  business 
of  the  order  was  very  effective  too. 
There  was  to  be  a  solemn  function  for 
their  reception,  and  the  King  was  to 
make  him  a  speech  in  this  fashion : 
— "  Mine  is  to  be  the  only  hand  from 
which  you  will  accept  three  strokes 
of  a  naked  sword,  and  you  will  be 
obedient  in  all  things,  even  to  death 
itself."  Theodore  in  his  rambles 
may  have  been  at  Rome  and  have 
seen  the  striking  ceremony  during  a 
Pontifical  Mass  when  the  "noole 
guard"  assist,  for  his  knights  were 
to  draw  their  swords  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  being  read.  They  were  to 
wear  a  gorgeous  sky-blue  mantle, 
with  a  cross  and  star  enamelled  in 
gold.  Pictures  of  this  star  are  to  be 
seen  to  this  day.  It  had  twelve 
points,  and  showed  a  figure  of  jus- 
tice with  a  triangle  underneath  en- 
closing a  T.  There  is  a  hint  of  free- 
masonry in  this  device.  Finally,  they 
were  to  say  a  sort  of  Office  each  day, 
and  were  exempted  from  all  imposts 
and  taxes. 

There  is  something  of  the  Napoleon 
craft  in  this  busying  itself  with  deco- 
rations in  such  straits.  Whether 
the  "sky-blue  mantles"  were  ever 
made  or  worn,  we  know  not  These 
constitutions  were  "given"  solemnly 
"atourchamberatSartena,"  and"pul>- 
lished"  on  the  16  th  of  September.  Just 
now,  too,  he  was  seen  to  be  flush  of 
moneys  and  took  the  sea  in  a  galley, 
and  chased  the  Oenoese.     But,  even 
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with  all  these  devices,  confidence  was 
failing. 

It  was  stated  in  some  letters  that 
these  long-talked-of  succours  had  at 
last  reached  him, and  that  his  nephew, 
the  Count  de  Trevaux,  who  had  been 
in  the  French  service,  had  landed  with 
"6  battering  cannon,  4  field  pieces, 
600  bombs,  musquets,  beside  cannon 
ball  and  other  am  munition,  and  30,000 
Louis  d*Ors,"  which  may  have  been 
the  cargo  of  the  three  mysterious 
vessels  without  colours.  Still  this 
was  but  unsubstantial  and  temporary 
aid.  The  adventurer  king  saw  that 
the  tide  was  turning;  he  saw  the 
clouds  gathering.  There  was  a  re- 
ward of  4,000  crowns  upon  his  head. 
The  "  brave  Corsicans  were  not  too 
nice  about  assassination,  and  so  he 
drew  up  his  curtain  for  his  fifth  act 

It  Wiis  as  theatrical  as  the  rest 
The  scheme  was  a  grand  assembly  cf 
"the  Estates"  at  Sartena.  It  was 
crowded,*and  all  the  deputies  attend- 
ed. The  King  entered  the  hall  with 
all  state,  ascended  the  steps  of  his 
throne,  and  seated  himself.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  been  warned  not 
to  trust  himself  among  his  faithful 
people,  who  were  bitterly  inflamed 
against  him.  Then,  rising,  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  "  an  air  of  dig- 
nity." He  told  them  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  them,  to  go  and  seek 
those  succours  which  he  had  so  long 
promised  them.  He  bid  them  remain 
faithful  during  his  absence,  and  not 
disgrace  themselves  by  discord  "or 
he  would  forsake  them  for  ever,  and 
cease  to  recognise  them  as  his  sub- 
jects. He  did  not  care  for  the  crown, 
and  was  ready  to  resume  his  former 
station  without  regret;  and  although 
his  finances  were  exhausted,  he  still 
possessed  '  an  intensified  mind.' " 

This  spirited  speech — in  which  he 
did  not  spare  their  faults— produced, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  revulsion  in  his 
favour.  All  the  deputies  rose  together, 
and  offered  to  renew  their  allegiance, 
and  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  for  nim.  He,  howeven  persisted 
in  his  design.  On  the  14th  iTovember 
he  issued  a  proclamation  conferring 
the  regency  on  thirty  nobles,  making 
Paoli  and  Giafferi  "  Marshals- 
General"  of  the  kingdom  :  distribut- 
ing the  rest  in  commanos  over  the 
various  forts  and  strong  places  of  the 
country.    The  proclamation  kept  up 
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the  old  inflation  and  bombast  to  the 
,end — 8i)eakmg  of  his  wish  to  "  console 
our  subjects  during  our  absence,"  and 
leave  a  sort  of  organization  "  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  warlike  stores  we 
shall  despatch."  He  threatens  them 
with  his  displeasure,  at  his  return,  if 
they  do  not  render  perfect  obedience 
to  his  officers,  and  concludes  with  the 
old  flourish,  "Signed  by  our  Hand 
and  Royal  Seal,  and  Given  at  Sartena, 
this  14th  day  of  November,  1746. 
Coimtersigned  by  Count  Uosta,  Grand 
Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this 
persistent  courage. 

The  day  of  his  departure  came.  He 
went  down  to  Aleria,  accompanied  by 
all  the  chiefd  of  the  island.  He  made 
his  exitj  strange  to  say,  not  flying  for 
his  life  m  disguise— as  the  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  profession  have  usually  to 
do— but  with  the  same  state  with 
which  he  came  on  the  stage.  He 
harangued  them  once  more.  A  little 
French  vessel  was  waiting  ready,  and 
be  went  on  board,  with  Costa  his 
Chancellor,  a  secretary,  chamberlain, 
two  Leghorn  pages,  and  some  thirty 
Genoese  prisoners.  What  he  meant 
to  do  with  the«e  will  be  seen  later. 

Before  they  were  well  out  at  sea,  a 
Genoese  vessel,  with  Rivarola  on 
board,  gave  chase,  and,  it  is  said, 
would  have  captured  her,  but  for  the 
remonstrances  of  a  Spanish  officer, 
who  warned  them  against  not  respect- 
ing the  French  flag.  This,  too,  sug- 
gests the  escape  of  the  more  famous 
Corsican  adventurer  who  was  to  come 
later. 

ni. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  Ge- 
noese began  to  issue  their  police  mani- 
festoes in  the  old,  undignified  way. 
These  gave  out  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  his  escape  through 
trackless  paths  ;  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty had  got  down  to  Aleria,  and 
from  Aleria  on  board  a  barque  of  one 
Captain  Delugie,  of  St.  Turpfe,  a  Pro- 
vencal, who  was  lying  off  shore  to 
take  away  some  Spanish  deserters, 
claimed  by  that  nation.  The  Captain, 
they  said,  refused,  at  first,  but  was 
overcome  by  his  entreaties,  and  by 
the  "natural  curiosity  which  filled  the 
Bieur  Delugie  to  know  something  of 
80  remarkable  a  man.     The  Baron 


was  disgnised  as  an  Abb^  and  tlie 
other  passengers  remarked  that  he 
was  in  great  trouble  of  mind  until 
they  got  well  out  to  sea."  There  it 
one  fact  here  which  gives  a  little  colour 
of  truth  to  this  Genoese  story,  namely, 
the  presence  of  the  deserters-  -whidi 
is  a  more  natural  explanation  than 
that  Theodore  would  encumber  him- 
self with  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Again,  all  Europe  was  equally  "  in- 
trigued" by  this  disappearance — about 
as  mysterious  as  his  original  appear- 
ance— ^and  i  t  soon  was  known  fromL«g- 
horn  that  "a  French  vessel  put  inhere, 
the  12th  instant,  having  on  board  the 
Lord  Theodore" — the  newspapers  al- 
ways spoke  of  him  as  the  "Lord  Theo- 
dore"—  "and  his  Prime  Minister, 
Costa.  They  went  ashore,  and  im- 
mediately took  post-horses,  it  is  be- 
lieved, for  Bologna,"  He  just  staid 
one  night,  with  a  "  Captain  of  the 
Port,"  whom  he  had  known  before, 
and  was  gone  the  next  morning.  The 
Genoese  police,  true  to  their  dramatic 
instincts,  made  out  that  he  had  with 
him  "  three  trunks  filled  with  papers 
and  dresses."  All  sorts  of  stories  w^e 
afloat.  He  had  made  a  present  of  his 
thirty  prisoners  to  the  colonel  of  a 
Foreign  Legion  at  Naples  —for  recruits 
in  those  times  were  a  negotiable  chat- 
tel. It  was  given  out,  too,  that  the 
secretary  had  tried  to  poison  him. 
But,  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  got 
away  with  his  post-horses,  disguised 
as  an  abb^,  attended  by  the  secretary 
and  two  other  persons  ;  whUe  the 
luckless  Captain  who  brourfit  him 
was  at  once  arrested  by  the  Consul  of 
France  for  his  conduct  But  the 
French  account  adds,  with  grim  hu- 
mour, that  he  was  not  such  an  idiot  as 
to  pistol  himself,  like  his  English  bro- 
ther. In  fact  he  was  shortly  aftnr 
set  free. 

At  Leghorn  Theodore  dived,  as  It 
were,  into  the  earth.  No  one  really 
knew  where  he  would  again  turn  up, 
or  what  was  to  be  the  next  point  in 
his  game.  Some  said  be  was  at  Rome, 
striking  a  bargain  with  the  Preten- 
der ;  some,  with  Cardinal  Alberoni  at 
Naples.  He  was  at  Pisa,  Ravenna  ; 
had  tried  hard  to  get  to  Naples,  but 
could  not  succeed.  Whatever  truth 
there  was  in  these  matters,  the  travel- 
ling adventurer,  in  his  abb^*s  dress, 
goes  imder  the  ground  aboot  this 
place,  but  shall  re-appear  bj-and-by. 
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Ererything  about  this  little  episode 
seems  exceptional ;  and  nothing  is 
more  exceptional  than  the  honesty  and 
faith  of  these  simple  islanders.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  on  his  doubtful 
expedition,  it  would  have  been  almost 
natural  that  the  uhief  governor  should 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  avail  him- 
self of  the  power  that  had  been  put 
in  his- hands,  to  establish  himself  as  a 
dictator  or  king.  Some  of  the  more 
ambitious  military  chiefs  would  in 
another  country  have  set  on  foot 
various  intri^es  ;  but  instead,  these 
faithful  Corsicans,  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, actually  took  up  the  cause  of 
their  absent  chief,  and  issued  a  coun- 
ter proclamation  to  the  Genoese 
document  defending  him  warmly 
and  declaring  that  they  would  be 
"  wanting  both  in  love  and  gratitude" 
if  they  did  not  come  forward  to  re- 
fute "such  evil  insinuations.'*  They 
went  on  to  say  that  as  he  had  only 
toiled  from  the  very  hour  of  his  arri- 
val to  do  them  every  possible  good, 
that  they  would  always  continue 
bound  to  him  by  "the  most  tender 
attachment " 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  went  on. 
The  Genoese  determined  to  prepare 
for  one  last  effort — took  into  their 
pay  a  large  force  of  mercenary  Swiss. 
Dorrowed  5,000,000  crowns,  and  fitted 
out  galleys ;  still  success  was  deci- 
sive on  neither  side.  There  were 
some  unfortunate  excesses  in  putting 
women  and  children  to  death,  which 
inflamed  matters.  The  Genoese  even 
issued  another  of  their  proclamations 
a^inst  Theodore  in  person,  denoun- 
cing him  "as  a  seducer  of  the  peo- 
ples," a  disturber  of  public  peace; 
and  they  offered  a  price  for  his  head, 
which  was  indeed  a  scandalous  en- 
couragement to  assassins—"  2,000 
ffenuines  or  golden  crowns,"  to  be  paid 
down  "sur  le  champ,"  by  the  court  of 
"our  State  Inquisitor."  They  gave 
besides  a  solemn  assurance  of  secrecy 
as  to  any  denunciations  which  might 
be  made  to  them.  News  of  this  de- 
claration soon  reached  the  object  of 
it;  an<l  a  mysterious  letter  from  him 
who  was  ever  watchful  w*i8  conveyed 
to  tiie  island,  full  of  words  >jf  encou- 
ragement, and  hints  that  though  ab- 
sent he  was  working  for  his  faithful 
subjects.  Hence  it  was  supposed  he 
was  not  far  away. 

He  was,  indeed,  indefatigable.  He 
got  to  Turin,  and  from  Turin  to  Paris, 


where,  according  to  a  Corsican  story, 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  assassination 
— three  pistol-bullets  having  passed 
through  his  carriage  without  touching 
him.  This  was,  of  course,  the  fruit  of 
the  Genoese  proclamation.  They 
gave  out  as  their  veraion  that  no 
sooner  had  he  arrived  in  that  capital 
than  he  received  notice  to  leave  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  presently  found  his 
way  to  his  old  Flemish  quarters  ;  for 
he  turns  up  at  La  Haye,  where  he 
stayed  some  three  weeks  with  a  cer- 
tain Jew  called  Tellano,  at  a  house 
"  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  of  the  French 
Theatre  ;"  then  flitted  away  up  into 
Zealand,  and  finally  descended  on  the 
great  commercial  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  he  knew  pretty  well.  He 
wrote  to  an  old  friend  to  hire  him  a 
house  just  outside  the  town  ;  but  the 
key  could  not  be  got  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  so  he  had  to  put  up  for  the 
night  at  a  little  obscure  place  known 
as  the  Red  Stag  Inn.  Here  some  one 
recognized,  or.  as  it  was  suspected, 
his  old  friend  may  have  betrayed 
him ;  and  police  came  to  the  Red  Stag 
Inn  and  arrested  the  wandering  King 
for  an  old  debt  It  was  for  5,(K)0 
florins.  There  was  excitement  in  the 
town  when  it  was  known  ;  and  very 
speedily  creditors  from  England  and 
other  places,  seeing  there  was  fair 
security,  lodged  detainers  against  him 
for  other  old  liabilities.  Old  Ham- 
burg obligations  cropped  up  suddenly, 
and  the  King  of  Corsica  lay  in  a  debtor 
jail.  It  was  said  that  he  had  bills 
for  30,000  florins  on  a  merchant 
there,  who,  when  he  found  the  holder 
in  such  straights,  declined  to  cash 
them. 

However,  some  persons  were  found 
to  come  forward  and  help  him 
to  an  arrangement  They  lent  him 
12,0(K>  florins,  and  he  was  invited  to 
engage  himself  solemnly  before  the 
public  magistrates  for  the  rest  He 
declined  to  appear,  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  have  his  sword,  and  carry 
his  "  crow- billed"  cane,  privileges 
which  were  granted.  There  was 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  buj^y  town, 
and  the  curiosity  excited  was  so 
strong  and  the  crowd  that  gathered 
at  the  Town  Hall  so  hirge,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  precaution  of 
getting  away  by  a  back  door. 

The  Corsicans  meanwhile  were 
carrying    on    their    struggle   with 
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wonderful  spirit.  They  pushed  the 
siege  of  Bastia  with  ardour,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  felucca  set  on  shore, 
at  Alerift,  two  "  officers  of  the  R^^yal 
Corsican  Guard,"  one  of  whom  was 
the  Garibaldi  ancestor,  Giovan  Bat- 
tista  Sinabaldi,  who  brought  the 
humiliating  news  of  their  chief  being 
at  that  moment  in  the  Amsterdam 
debtors'  prison.  The  Genoese  in 
Bastia  heard  of  it  too,  and  their 
commander  caused  a  message  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  rebels*  camp,  offering 
pardon  and  peace  on  condition  of 
Bubmission.  Kivarola,  from  his  walls, 
could  see  them  collecting  in  knots  to 
discuss  this  tempting  proposition,  and 
had  great  hopes.  StiU  those  wonder- 
ful Corsicans  only  answered  by  a 
great  shout  of  "  Oh,  long  live  King 
Theodore,  our  father !" 

The  fight  went  on.  The  Genoese 
were  straightened  for  supplies,  where- 
as the  reikis  abounded  in  all  things. 
Strange  vessels  appeared  hovering  off 
the  coast,  and  set  stores  on  shore ; 
one  specially  brought  the  welcome 
cargo  of  500  pairs  of  shoes,  and  took 
in  oils  and  salt.  On  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, a  vessel  without  colours  was  seen 
to  stand  in  close,  and  landed  substan- 
tial supplies  ;  "  a  great  many  chests" 
of  arms,  both  mounted  and  un- 
mounted ;  100  tons  of  lead,  powder, 
&C. ;  six  foreign  officers  also  came, 
who  brought  letters  from  Theodore  to 
his  deputies.  They  were  so  delighted 
with  their  contents  that  Te  Deums 
were  ordered  to  be  sung  everywhere, 
and  bonfires  lighted  over  the  island. 
It  did  look  symptomatic  of  relief, 
when  some  of  the  king's  "  confidents 
and  domestics"  were  said  to  be  among 
those  that  arrived.  A  week  later 
another  vessel  came  with  more  accom- 
modation. Emboldened  by  this  as- 
sistance, they  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt on  a  fortress  in  the  Isola,  and 
captured  it.  Their  prisoners  they 
treated  well ;  but  a  lieutenant  of  the 
party,  who  was  a  deserter,  and  who 
had  fled  on  being  detected  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Theodore,  was  al- 
lowed but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
live,  and  put  to  death  with  great 
cruelty.  His  tongue  was  cut  out, 
and  he  was  then  tied  to  a  stake 
and  burned.  The  Genoese  officer  was 
obliged  to  look  on  at  this  spectacle, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  his 
principal 

But  now,  at  last,  with  everything 


apparently  in  his  favour,  the  chanoea 
of  the  travelling  king  were  never  so 
low.  The  King  of  PVance  had  de- 
termined to  interfere,  and  it  was  felt 
from  that  moment  that  further  strug- 
gle was  idle.  It  was  different  dealing 
with  the  impotent  little  republic,  new- 
dying  out  in  its  socket,  and  with  the 
great  king.  And,  accordingly,  news 
soon  even  reached  them  of  a  conven- 
tion signed  at  Versailles,  and  of  the 
arrival  of  a  French  force  at  Bastia^ 
under  M.  de  Boisseux.  With  hini 
was  a  young  M.  de  Contades,  after- 
wards to  turn  up  as  marshal,  and 
command  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 

The  skilful  Frenchman  managed 
things  better  than  the  clumsy  Ge- 
noese. He  treated  with  the  Ck)r8icansy 
showed  them  the  final  hopelessness 
of  their  struggle.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  chiefs,  proclamations 

Eublished,  and  there  did  seem  some 
kelihood  of  an  accommodation.  The 
plan  of  the  French  was,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  heard,  to  force  them  back 
under  the  yoke  of  their  odious  masters. 
The  people  remonstrated  in  what  he 
calls  "a  very  affecting  memorial,*' 
which,  however,  was  thought  too 
bold  at  Versailles ;  so  it  proved  in- 
effectual ;  and  Giafferi  and  Paoli, 
issuing  a  spirited  manifesto,  which 
finished  witn  the  well  known  words 
of  MacabeeujL  "It  is  better  to  die 
than  to  see  tne  misfortunes  of  our 
countnr,"  this  brave  people  began 
the  fight  onoe  more — this  time  against 
two  powerful  foes.  Their  exertions 
with  the  famous  Paoli  attracted  more 
conspicuous  public  attention,  but  for 
their  earlier  struggles  the  heroic  little 
island  deserves  cdmost  greater  oedit. 
De  Boisseux  adapted  his  strategy 
to  the  irregular  character  of  the  war : 
for  Mr.  Boswell  heard  that  he  haa 
actually  dressed  up  French  soldiers 
like  natives,  and  thus  artfully  drew 
the  islanders  into  all  manner  of  ^eital 
ambuscades.  More  troops  arrived 
from  France,  but  some  of  the  vessels 
that  brought  them  were  wrecked,  and 
furnished  spoils  and  arms  to  the 
patriots."  Finally,  in  1739,  De  Bois- 
seux died  at  Bastia,  and  a  Marquis  de 
Maillebois,  an  officer,  says  B<^well, 
in  his  odd  way, "  of  great  penetration 
and  uncommon  fire."  arrived  from 
France  to  succeed  him;  with  his 
coming  the  whole  face  of  the  war 
changed. 
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IV. 

But  tlie  indefatigable  Theodore  was 
all  this  time  at  work.  He  had 
managed  to  restore  his  credit— had 
talked  round  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam, 
had  raised  moneys,  and  had  actu- 
ally chartered  and  freighted  four 
vessels  with  cannon  and  other  stores. 
He  flitted  through  Paris,  got  down  to 
Marseilles,  joined  his  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  soon  Europe 
heard  with  amazement  that  he  was 
again  off  the  Corsican  coast  with  his 
Tessels.  "Special  advices  from  the 
Island,"  said  one  journal,  "  announce 
positively  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
landing  on  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month." 

But  he  never  went  ashore.  The 
French  had  made  themselves  felt 
They  had  succeeded  in  turning  the 
crowd  against  him.  A  price,  too,  was 
on  his  head ;  and  it  b  a  little  against 
a  true  adventurer's  character  that  he 
had  not  the  boldness  to  cast  his  for- 
tunes on  the  island  once  more.  He 
hovered  about  the  coast  doubtfully 
for  some  days,  finally  saw  all  was 
lo6t>  landed  his  supplies,  and  sailed 
away.  The  Jews  nad  sent  a  super- 
cargo of  their  own  to  look  after  tueir 
proi)erty :  and  Mr.  Boswell  heard  in 
the  island  that  Theodore  had  put  this 
officer  to  death  on  the  voyage  to  get 
rid  of  an  awkward  restraint  upon  his 
plans. 

After  this  failure  we  again  lose 
Bight  of  him.  The  FVench  made  way. 
The  most  patriotic  of  the  islanders 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  left  the 
country.  Later  on,  when  the  greater 
war  on  the  Emperor's  death  broke  out, 
he  again  appeared  fluttering  for  the 
coast,  hoping  to  make  his  profit  out  of 
the  confusion.  He  was  said  to  have 
turned  ud  in  England,  to  have  half 
persuadea  Ministers  of  the  advantage 
of  helping  him  back  to  his  island, 
and  actually  was  taken  out  in  a  ship 
of  war  to  the  Mediterranean.  Out 
there  he  passed  to  and  fro  a  little 
wildly,  could  get  no  one  to  "  take  up" 
his  scheme,  was  set  on  shore  at  Tjeg- 
hom,  "sent  dispatches"  from  this  to 
the  Court  of  London,  and  finally 
came  back  there,  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed. That  was  his  last  attempt 
on  the  Crown  of  Corsica.  His  day- 
dream was  now  finally  over.  He  was 
to  pass  out  of  the  history  of  the  island. 
The  air  is  so  misty,  as  we  look  back  on 


his  short  but  exciting  race,  that  it 
becomes  hard  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  he  is  to  have  true  historio 
dignity,  to  take  rank  above  a  mere 
vulgar  and  —  unsuccessful — adven- 
turer. A  ^ood  test  is  the  impression 
he  left  behind  him,  and  this^swell 
gathered  up  only  a  few  years  after 
his  departure,  when  it  was  still  fresh. 
"  Some,"  he  says,  "  who  had  most 
faith  in  his  fine  speeches,  still  extol 
him  to  the  skies  to  support  their  own 
judgment  \  others  who  looked  on  him 
as  an  impostor  represent  him  as  a 
kind  of  Wat  Tyler,  a  King  of  Rabble. 
But  the  more  moderate,  and  Paoli 
himself,  were  inclined  to  iudge  fa- 
vourably of  him,  and  owned  that  he 
had  been  of  great  use  in  stirring  up  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  the  country." 

He  was  now  to  subside  into  that 
secure  but  humiliating  character, 
the  "  Adventurer  in  London,"  about 
which  capital  he  fluttered  hopelessly. 
He  lived  in  lodgings  in  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  which  we  may  be 
sure  were  mean  lodgings,  though  even 
then  in  a  good  quarter.  He  was  oc- 
casionally asked  out,  and  Mr.  Walpole 
told  Boswell  that  he  once  met  him  at 
a  lady's  house,  but  he  never  once 
opened  his  mouth,  from  "  dulness  or 
pride."  said  Mr.  Walpole.  "But," 
added  Mr.  Boswell  with  more  charity 
and  with  more  probability,  "I  sup- 
pose he  had  been  so  dejected  and  so 
much  hurt  by  his  misfortunes,  that 
he  was  become  sullen  and  indifferent." 
Perhaps,  too,  he  was  at  that  time 
petting  deeply  into  debt,  for  presently 
it  was  to  read  in  the  papers,  that 
"  this  day"  had  been  cast  for  a  debt 
of  £\00.  (His  son  says  £AbiS).  For 
this  he  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench  Prison ;  and  this 
was  the  issue  of  the  "  crowbill  cane," 
and  the  scarlet  robe  d  la  Frauque  /" 
Poor  adventurer !  His  son  hints 
plainly  that  the  Genoese  minister  in 
London,  acting  on  instructions,  had 
secretly  furnished  him  with  cjedit  to 
this  amount,  in  order  to  get  him  thus 

Suietly  into  confinement— a  skilful 
evice,  which  had  its  effect 
While  there,  a  few  charitable 
people  occasionally  sent  him  aid. 
Among  these  were  Lord  Granville 
and  Lady  Yarmouth.  His  son. 
Colonel  Frederick,  the  poor  "  Prince 
of  Caprera,"  was  now  in  London, 
with  a  family,  "giving  lessons  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian,"  ae- 
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cord  ng  to  the  true  reduced  foreigner's 
patteru,  aiid  he  helped  his  lather 
with  what  he  could  t>pare  out  of  the 
fru.t  of  the  le^ssons.  This  sou  had 
fought  well  in  the  island  after  his 
father  had  gone,  but  had  heeu  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  f  rench. 

V. 

Finally,  Mr.  Walpole,  heiM'ing  of 
his  state,  and  possibly  looking  out  ftr 
something  to  patronize,  wrote  a  sort 
of  "appeal"  for  him  in  the  **  World," 
which  we  would  set  down  as  a  speci- 
men of  exceedingly  bad  taste  and 
misplaced  banter,  but  that  it  may  be 
suspected  be  conceived  it  was  the 
most  effectual  tone  for  making  an  ap- 
peal successful  with  the  publia  It 
appeared  in  the  "World,"  No.  viii. 
of  Thursday,  February  22,  1753.  In 
his  marshalsea  he  became  a  sort  of 
lion,  and  was  treated  with  mock  dig- 
nity. His  behaviour,  indeed,  recalTs 
a  certain  more  famous  "  Father  of  the 
marshalsea,"  who  figures  only  in  fic- 
tion. He,  like  Mr.  Dorrit,  is  said 
"  to  have  maintained  a  stately  port," 
and  to  have  received  "  testimonials," 
sitting  in  state  under  the  top  of  "  a 
half  tester  bed."  He  even  used  to 
knight  certain  persons,  and  add  to  the 
"  Order  of  Deliverance ;"  and  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  alive  in  the 
ear  1800,  who  had  received  this 
onour,  and  had  paid  the  fees  of 
office.  He  was  always  known  face- 
tiously among  his  friends  as  "Sir 
Michael ;"  and  a  "  Doctor  Miller  of 
Maidstone,"  who  had  been  kind  to 
the  poor  adventurer  in  his  jail,  had 
been  gratefully  presented  with  the 
sword  with  which  these  distinctions 
had  been  conferred. 

Mr.  Wal pole's  appeal  produced  but 
fifty  pounds.  "His  Majesty's  cha- 
racter is  so  bad,"  said  the  great  letter- 
writer,  possibly  chagrined  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  appeal  in  "  weekly  pa- 
pers that  are  much  in  fashion,  and 
m  which  Lords  Bath  and  Chesterfield 
were  writing.  Dodsly  at  the  Tully's 
Head  was  treasurer,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  poor  prisoner  was  so  disapjiointed 
that,  after  receiving  the  amount,  he 
actually  sent  a  solicitor  to  threaten 
the  printer  for  having  dared  to  use 
his  name.  "  It  would,  indeed,  have 
made  an  excellent  suit,"  adds  Wal- 
pole— "  a  printer  prosecuted  suppose 
for  having  solicited  and  obtained 
charity  for  a  man  in  prison,  and  that 
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man  not  mentioned  by  his  right  name, 
but  by  a  mock  title,  and  the  man 
hiuiself  not  a  native  of  the  country  I 
But  1  have  done  with  countenancing 
htni/sT  But  though  he  calls  it  "a 
dir.y  knavery,"  wc  cannot  accept  that 
rather  hareh  description  of  what 
seems  to  be  more  the  i.-ettishness  of 
one  that  had  known  better  days,  and 
was  sensitive  on  the  score  of  his  po- 
sition. It  fell  in,  too,  very  much  with 
that  Dorrit  character  of  which  there 
was  such  a  strong  leaven  in  him. 

Many  people  knew  him  in  these 
straights,  and  visited  him.  Dr.  Nu- 
gent, of  the  Literary  Club,  when  on 
his  travels,  entertained  a  little  foreiga 
Court  one  evening  at  dinner,  with 
what  he  knew  personally  of  the  poor 
prisoner.  Voltaire  introduced  nim 
mto  his  ^y,  unapproachable  sa- 
tire, Candide,  among  the  four  un- 
crowned kings,  or  kings  that  ought 
to  have  had  crowns,  who  met  by  a 
sort  of  accident  at  a  coffee-house, 
and  makes  the  others  ioin  in  a  sub- 
scription for  Theodore,  his  case  being 
the  hardest  of  all  His  grand- 
daughter had  actually  the  "day-rule," 
which  allowed  him  to  go  out  upon 
business,  which  in  itself  is  a  ciiri- 
osity  :— "  Banc.  R  —The  bearer, 
Theodore,  Baron  de  Newhoff  and  de 
Stein,  hath  this  day  a  rule  of  court 
to  go  out  of  the  piison  of  the  Bang's- 
bench  granted  to  him,  to  tran^ct 
his  affairs.  Dated  this  12th  day  of 
February,     1753.     (Signed),     Law. 

COTTAM." 

Two  years  later  came  the  next  step 
— an  act  of  insolvency ;  and  he  was 
actually  allowed  to  carry  out  the 
masquerade  to  the  end,  by  "giving 
up"  his  kingdom  of  Corsica  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  A  copy  of 
this  legal  document  reads  curiously ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  the  law  declines  to 
admit  the  theatrical  element,  sternly 
calling  a  spade  a  spade — that  is,  styles 
him  "  a  Gferman  from  Westphalia." 

"  Co/^  of  the  Act  of  J^emmdaHon  of  ^ 
Kingdom  of  Corsica  by  Theodore  I.  i» 
behalf  of  his  Creditors. 

Surrey,  )    "A  schedule  or  inventoiy,  con- 
..     y  taining  a  full  and  true  account 
^  "'"•    >  of  all  debts,  effects,  and  estates, 


both  real  and  personal  (of  what  kind  or  na- 
ture soever)  of  Theodore- Stephen  de  Neir- 
hoff,  a  German  from  Westphalia,  and  lata 
of  Mount-street,  Grosrenor-siquarc,  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  KingVbench  prison,  and  a 
liat  of  the  names  of  all  and  every  penoa  and 
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persons  that  are  anywise,  or  how  much, 
indebted  unto  him,  the  said  Theodore- 
Stephen,  Baron  de  NewhofiP,  and  the  wit- 
nesses that  can  prove  the  same,  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, King  George  the  Second,  entitled  an 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 


O^btora'  Nsmes 

and 
PkoM  of  Abode. 

Sams 
due. 

1 

That  he  is  entitled 
to  the  kingdom 
of  Corsica,  and 
hath    no   other 
estate  or  effects 
but  io  right  of 
that  kingdom. 

- 

"The  above  written  is  a  full  and  true 
schedule,  as  aforesaid,  of  all  my  estates  and 
effects  whatsoever,  except  wearing  apparel, 
bedding  for  nfyself  and  family,  working 
tools  and  necessary  implements  for  my  oc- 
cupation and  calling,  and  those,  in  the 
whole,  ant  exceeding  the  value  of  £10. 
Witness  my  hand  this  24th  day  of  June, 
1765. 

*^  Theodore  Barost  de  Newhoff. 

"  Examined  with  the  original  in  the  cus- 
tody of  John  Lawson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  County  of  Surrey,  this  2nd 
day  of  September,  1757,  by  me, 

^^Ueuman  Verelet." 

About  the  same  time  the  following 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  public 
advertiser : — 

"  An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Great  Brifainy  in  the  behalf  of  Theodore^ 
Baron  de  Newhoffi 

"The  Baron,  through  a  long  imprison- 
ment, being  reduced  to  very  great  extre- 
mities, his  case  is  earnestly  recommended 
for  a  contribution  to  be  raised  to  enable  him 
to  return  to  his  own  country,  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  the  late  Act  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  late  war  in  Italy  the  Baron 
ttve  manifest  proofs  of  his  affection  for 
England ;  and  z;a  the  motives  of  his  coming 
here  are  so  well  known,  it  is  hoped  all  true 
friends  to  freedom  will  be  excited  to  assist 
a  brave,  though  unfortunate  man,  who 
wishes  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
bis  gratitude  to  the  British  nation. 

*^  Those  who  are  pleased  to  contribute  on 
this  occasion  are  desired  to  deposit  their 
benefactions  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles 
Argyll,  Alderman,  and  Company,  bankers, 
in  Lombard-street,  or  with  Messrs.  Camp* 
\t}\  and  Coutta,  bankers,  in  the  Strand.*' 


It  is  to  Walpole's  credit,  that  though 
he  had  '^doue  with  countenancing 
kings,"  he  was  not  too  proud  to  make 
this  second  appeal ;  and  his  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  should  be  considered 
as  a  fair  test  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Chatteiton  episode. 

The  msolvent  ex-king  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  once  quit  his  prison,  but  lin- 
gered gn  there  till  the  December  of 
that  year  (1756),  when  he  one  day 
called  a  chair  for  a  ridej  and  not  hav- 
ing money  to  pay,  bid  the  men 
carry  him  to  the  Portuguese  Mini- 
sterns  in  Audley-street  1  hat  minister 
not  being  at  home,  he  got  them  to 
take  him  to  an  obscure  tailor's  at 
No.  5,  Little  Chapel-street,  Soho, 
who  had  known  him  in  days  perhaps 
something  better.  This  man  hu- 
manely took  him  in.  The  wretched 
king  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  died  in 
a  few  days,  on  December  the  eleventh. 

There  were  **  difficulties  about  his 
burial,"  says  one  of  the  accounts,  with 
an  ambiguity  that  is  not  hard  to  in- 
terpret. But  over  this  last  dismal 
ceremony  an  air  of  burlesque  was  to 
be  cast.  A  Mr.  Wright,  **an  opulent 
oilman  in  Compton-street,''  announced 
that  he  was  determined  for  once  in 
his  lile  to  have  the  honour  of  bury- 
ing a  king  !  And  Mr.  Charron.  an 
artist,  whose  father  and  mother  lived 
near  Soho,  recollected  perfectly  see- 
ing the  corpse  lying  in  atute  !  The 
whole  was  an  indecent  jest,  over- 
laying, perhaps,  a  little  humanity. 

The  undertaker's  bill  has  been  pre- 
served ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
"opulent  oilman''  did  not  discharge 
all  his  liabihty  : — 

Undertaker's  feiLL  {copied  from  tht 
original). — Joseph  Hubbard,  coffin-maker, 
undertaker,  and  sworn  appraiser,  at  the 
Four  Coffins  and  Crown  in  Kew -street,  near 
Bread-street,  Camaby-market,  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  performs  funerals,  both  public 
and  private,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  as 
cheap  as  anywhere  in  London.  N.B.— 
Buys  and  sells  all  manner  of  household 
furniture. 

For  the  Funeral  of  Baron  Kewhoff,  Klnc 
of  Corsica,  interred  in  St  Ann's  Grount^ 
December  15,  1756: 

To  a  large  elm  coffin,  covered  with 
superfine  black  cloth,  finished 
with  double  roWs  of  brass  nails, 
a  large  plate  of  inscription,  two 
cup  coronets,  gilt,  four  pair  of 
Chinese  contrast  handles,  gilt, 
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with  coronets  over  ditto,  the 

inside  lined  and  ruffled  with 

fine  ompe  and  inseared, 
A  fine  double  shroud,  pillow,  and 

nutts, 
Four  men  in  black  to  move  the 

body  down,    . 
Paid  the  parish  dues  of  St.  Ann*s, 
Paid  the  grave- digger*8  fee, 
Best  velvet  pall. 
Use  of  three  gentlemen^s  cloaks 

and  crapeo,    . 
A  coach  and  hearse  with  pairs,  . 
Cloaks,  hat-bands,  and  gloves  for 

the  coachmen,  •  . 


£    «.   d 

Beer  for  the  men, 

Atten  lance  at  the  funeral, 

6    6    0 

0  16    6     Received  in  part, 


Bidttnctdue^ 


£  s.  d. 
.010 
.026 

£10  11    2 
.880 

.£232 


0    7    0 


Finally,  Mr.  Walpole  had  a  "neat 
marble  monument,'  to  be  erected  in 
St  Anne's  churchyard,  with  an  in- 
Bcription,  setting  out  his  titles  and 
honours.  So  the  show  was  kept  on 
till  the  end. 


FAIRY  MTTHOLOGY  OF  IBELAND. 


Whbx  we  come  to  examine  the  mytho- 
logies of  diftcrent  countries,  we  al- 
ways find  the  character  of  the  people 
passing  for  much  in  the  dispositions 
of  their  divinities.  The  reaaer's  me- 
mory will  supply  him  with  abundant 
instances,  taken  from  ancient  Greece, 
Rome,  Scandinavia.  Mexico,  &c  In 
no  country  do  we  nnd  such  graceful, 
airy,  and  mirthful  relics  of  the  once 
feared  or  reverenced  divinities  as  in 
our  own.  Had  the  ancient  Britons 
not  been  disturbed,  nor  the  followers 
of  the  long-haired  Merowigs  settled 
themselves  in  the  pleasant  lands  of 
Gaul,  a  living  man  of  England,  Ire- 
land, or  France,  would,  at  the  present 
day,  find  little  novelty  in  the  fireside 
stories  he  might  hear  in  the  other  two 
nationa  The  Welsh  and  Bretons  are 
not  nearly  enough  connected  in  race 
with  the  Hibeniian  Celts  to  permit 
an  identity  among  the  imaginary  in- 
habitants of  their  elysiums,  whether 
in  hillock  palaces  brilliantly  lighted, 
or  pleasant  lands  of  youth,  over  which 
the  waters  of  seas  or  lakes  form  a 
lovely,  greenish -tinged  atmosphera 
The  French  writers  on  this  subject 
will  have  it  that  the  Fata,  the  Parc», 
or  Mo(p7i,  gave  the  original  idea  of 
these  unsubstantial  beings  called 
fairies,  and  that  to  those  dread  god- 
desses who  presided  at  the  birth  and 
the  death  of  every  human  being  were 
associated  the  tutelary  nymphs  who 
watched  over  hills,  forests,  and  waters. 
These  divinities  were  invisible,  ex- 
cept to  the  very  highly  favoured,  but 
their  priestesses  weie not ;  and  as  their 
lives  were  generally  distinguished  by 
purity  of  manners,  and  their  mindfl 


comparatively  well  cultivated,  they 
came  in  for  a  part  of  the  respect  paid 
to  the  divinities  whose  altars  they 
attended.  St  Eloi  and  other  mis- 
sionaries about  his  time  lound  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  prevent  the  e&dj 
converts  from  resorting  to  the  altars 
placed  by  fountains  at  the  crossing  of 
forest  roads,  and  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
and  offering  to  the  dishonoured  divi- 
nities some  hurried  and  timoroas 
rites.  Wearied  with  their  persist- 
ence, they  set  up  images  of  the  bles- 
sed Virgin  and  of  other  saints  in  these 
localities,  put  the  well  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St  John  or  St.  Martha,  and 
thus,  Dy  degrees,  dislodged  the  hea- 
then by  a  Christian  sentiment 

Odin,  and  Mars,  and  Zais,  Pan 
and  his  satyrs  might  readily  come  in 
time  to  be  represented  by  a  certain 
ill-favoured  personage  provided  with 
horns,  hoofs,  and  tail ;  but  the  beau- 
teous and  beneficent  goddesses  who 
had  watched  the  pleasant  hills,  the 
sheltering  woods,  and  the  all-refresh- 
ing springs,  could  not  undergo  such 
degradation.  They  or  their  repre- 
sentatives became  the  sylphs  and 
fairies  of  legend  and  tradition. 

We  find  a  trace  of  the  orisinal 
Celtic  tongue  in  the  name  of  a  loim- 
tain  near  Colombiers  in  Poitou — La 
Font  deSseCy  which  the  Gallic  savants 
look  on  as  a  corruption  of  La  Font 
des  Fhea.  A  glance  at  an  Irish  dic- 
tionary would  show  them  that  Scee 
was  thoroughly  correct — a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Gaelic  Sighe  (pronounced 
tShm).  In  Gaul,  as  in  Erin,  mortals 
were  taken  into  the  affections  of  these 
aerial  beings*    The  F^  Melusina  is 
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the  ancestress  of  the  noble  house  of 
Lnsignan,  and  like  our  Bean  Sighe, 
bewails  the  approaching  death  of  ner 
noble  descenaants;  Yiviana  held 
Merlin  in  thralL  &a 

Even  as  the  Parcse  or  other  female 
divinities  assisted  at  the  births  of 
Achilles,  Meleager,  &c,  so,  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages,  fairies 
were  present  at  the  births  of  Holger 
the  Dane,  Oberon,  Tristrem,  &c.,  and 
endowed  them  with  valuable  gifts,  or 
predicted  their  future  fortunes.  Till 
our  own  days  the  Bretons  would  have 
a  feast  laid  out  in  an  a(^oining  room 
on  these  occasions  for  their  fairy 
yisitors.  Aurora  carried  away  the 
favoured  Tithonus  into  her  glowing 
palace  of  the  morning.  Calypso  re- 
tained Ulysses  in  the  happv  isle  of 
Ogygia.  King  Arthur  was  borne  to 
the  isle  of  Avalon  by  Morgana. 
Lanval  was  conducted  into  the  same 
isle  by  his  fairy  love ;  Ossian  was 
kept  in  the  "  Land  of  Youth"  under 
the  Atlantic  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  by  Nea  of  the  Golden  Hair ; 
and  the  fairies  contemporary  with  our 
fathers  and  mothers  stole  away  to 
their  Sighe-mounts  as  manjr  mortals 
as  they  could  cet  into  their  power. 
The  druidical  bowl  of  inspiration, 
and  the  symbolic  lance,  sought  by 
Peredur  in  pagan  Brittan^r,  became, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  ro- 
mancers, the  sangraal  or  bowl  used 
at  the  last  supper,  and  the  spear 
which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side  ;  and 
Sir  Percival  went  forth  in  quest  of 
them.  Error  varies  its  form,  but  its 
essence  is  indestructible.  There  is 
scarcely  a  legend  or  article  of  belief 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  mythology 
which,  in  some  modification,  may  not 
be  traced  in  the  fairy  systems  of  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be 
guessed  that  when  treating  of  Irish 
fairy  ism  it  will  not  be  presented  as  a 
thing  apart,  but  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  system  of  spiritual  error 
which  once  pervaded  the  intellect  of 
our  Western  world.  It  will  not  be 
uninteresting  to  present  sketches  of 
the  principal   tutelary  beings   with 


whom  the  unseen  rule  of  the  country 
once  rested  ;  and  we  begin  with  him 
who  chiefly  looked  after  the  welfare 
of  seafaring  men,  and  when  his  in- 
fluence waned  in  Erin  on  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Patrick,  bestowed  his  care 
on  the  little  Isle  of  Man. 

XA9ANAN,  SON  OF  UR. 

The  story  of  the  children  of  Lir  has 
been  already  related  to  our  readers. 
They  were  of  Danaan  race,  and  hav- 
ing been  transformed  into  swans,  en- 
dured the  extreme  of  misery  for  near 
two  thousand  years,  till  the  ringing 
of  the  Christian  bell  dismissed  their 
imprisoned  spirits  to  the  enioyment 
of  Paradise.  Mananan  was  tneir  bro- 
ther, and,  like  other  mythological 
personages  of  this  made  race,  seems 
to  have  been  exempt  from  decay  and 
death.*  His  full  style  and  title  was 
'* Mananan  Mac  Lir,  Si^he  naCemac** 
— Mananan,  Son  of  Lir,  Fairy  Chief 
of  the  Headlands.  His  chief  personal 
accompaniments  and  other  properties 
were — the  crann  but  (yellow  shaft- 
spear)  ;  the  moraltlut  (large  fierce  one 
— sword) ;  the  heagaUha  (small  fierce 
one);  the  Ga  Dearg  (red  javelin); 
his  horse  Inbhear;  and  nis  boat 
curadh  curuchain.  He  made  it  his 
particular  care  to  defeat  the  eflbrts  of 
the  foreign  invaders,  the  Fomorach, 
and  always  aided  the  native  heroes, 
whether  Danaans  or  Milesians,  in 
their  patriotic  efforts.  Diarmuidh, 
the  hero  of  the  beauty  spot,  being 
obliged  by  Zeasa  laid  on  h^m  by 
Grainn^  to  carry  her  away  from  her 
bridegroom,  Fionn,  overcame  all  that 
were  sent  against  him  by  means  of 
the  irresistible  arms  of  Mananan. 
His  death,  by  the  tooth  and  bristles 
of  the  boar  of  Ben  Gulban  in  Sligo, 
was  owing  to  his  being  armed  on  that 
disastrous  day  with  the  yellow-shafted 
instead  of  the  red-shafted  dart  of 
Mac  Lir. 

In  the  tragic  story  of  the  "  Children 
of  Tuirrean  mention  is  again  made 
of  the  arms  of  Mananan  enabling 
the  patriotic  Luacha  of  the  Long 
Hand  to  destroy  the   Fomorian  in- 


*  The  mortal  part  of  this  chief  perished  at  the  battle  of  MoycnUen  (plain  of  the  holM 
in  Galway,  after  which  his  fairy  reign  commenced.  One  of  hia  names  waa  Orbain,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  Loch  Corrib.  He  is  mentioned  by  the  annalists,  who  took  no  account 
ol  matters  connected  with  Fairyland,  as  a  Phoenidan  merchant,  whoie  trade  lay  with  oai 
harboois  and  those  of  Man* 
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▼aden.*  Here  is  the  manner  in  whioh 
he  acted  towards  King  Cormac,  re- 
mindiag  us  of  the  Geuius  in  Zadig^ 
and  the  Angel  in  Parnell  b  Hermit, 

snro  comaAc't  tmali. 

When  Cormac  was  standing  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace  of  Liathdruim 
TLiath's  Ridge,  Tara),  he  saw  a  beauti- 
ful youth  on  the  plain  before  him, 
playing  with  a  glittering  fairy  branch 
wiih  nine  apples  of  gold  growing  on 
it  And  the  virtue  of  that  branch 
was,  that  when  he  shook  it,  wounded 
men,  and  women  in  childbirth  would 
feel  no  pain,  and  the  man  or  womaii 
sunk  in  grief  would  remember  their 
Borrow  no  more.  "  That  is  a  priceless 
article,'*  said  Cormac  ;  "  what  do 
you  require  for  it  1 "  "  Eithne,  Cair- 
bre,  and  Ailve— thy  wife,  thy  son, 
and  thy  daughter,"  said  the  youth. 
"  They  are  yours,"  said  he,  and  he 
took  the  branch  into  the  sunny  cham- 
ber of  the  Rath,  thegrianan,  and  shook 
it  before  Aithne,  Cairbre,  and  Ailve. 
"What  hast  thou  given  for  that 
branch,  0  Cormac  V  "  The  dearest 
things  I  have  in  the  world— thyself 
and  our  children.    Then  they  fell  into 

§rief  and  wailing,  but  he  shook  the 
ranch  again,  and  they  went  forth  to 
meet  the  youth  with  happy  minds. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the 
people  of  the  court  heard  it,  they  burst 
mto  loud  lamentations,  and  the  people 
of  Erinn  thronged  to  Leathdruim,  and 
wept  aloud,  and  then  Cormac  came 
forth  and  shook  the  golden  fruit,  and 
a  feeling  of  happiness  came  on  the 

?rowd  within  the  halls,  and  the  multi- 
ude  that  filled  the  plain,  and  they 
retired  every  one  to  his  own  rath. 
So,  when  a  day  and  a  year  were  gone, 


Cormac  went  forth  to  faeek  his  wife 
and  his  children,  and  he  saw  many 
strange  things  as  he  went,  which  he 
did  not  understand,  and  at  last  he 
came  to  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a 
fiuld.  He  went  in  and  found  a  tall 
mun  and  woman  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  there  were  many  colours  in  their 
clothes-t  "  Sit  down,  0  youth,"  said 
the  woman,  '^aud  stay  a  day  and  night 
with  us.  And  you,  man  ot  the  bouse, 
if  you  have  any  kind  of  food  better 
than  another,  bring  it  in." 

So  the  man  of  the  house  went  out, 
and  returned  with  a  boar  on  one  shoul- 
der and  a  log  on  the  other.  He  laid 
them  down,  and  divided  them  into 
four  quai*ters  each,  and  then  said  to 
Cormac,  **  put  a  quarter  of  the  boar 
on  a  quarter  of  the  log,  and  tell  a 
true  story,  and  it  shall  be  cooked." 
"Tell  the  first  story  thyself,"  said 
Cormac :  and  he  agreed.  "  That  pig 
is  one  I  have  of  seven,  and  when  aU 
his  flesh  is  consumed  I  put  liis  bones 
into  the  sty,^  and  I  find  him  alive  in 
the  morning.'*  That  was  a  true  story, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  boar  was  cook- 
ed.$  Then  the  man  of  the  house 
put  another  quarter  of  the  log  under 
another  quarter  of  the  b(^i-,  and  said, 
"  Bean  a  teagh,  tell  a  true  story  and 
let  this  be  cooked."  So  she  said, 
"  I  have  seven  cows,  and  these  seven 
cows  fill  seven  keaves  every  morning, 
and  if  all  the  men  and  women  on  the 
ridge  of  the  world  were  in  the  plain, 
the  seven  keaves'  milk  would  satidy 
them  all."  That  was  a  true  story, 
and  the  second  quarter  was  cooked. 
Then  said  Cormac,  "  Thou,  0  Man  of 
the  house,  art  Mananan.  Son  of  Lir, 
and  thou,  0  Woman  of  tne  house,  art 
his  wife."  For  it  was  to  Tir  Taim- 
gire  he  came  to  seek  that  maid  who 


•  In  the  "  Flight  of  Diarmaid  and  Graintie*'  we  find  a  kindred  legend  to  that  of  Tenos 
and  Adonis.  This  last-named  youth  must  have  been  irresistible,  since  even  the  Goddess 
of  Beauty  was  his  slave.  The  Ball  scire  (beauty  spot)  on  Diarmuid^s  breast  nuuie  every 
woman  love  him  the  moment  her  eye  fell  on  it.  Venus  vainly  endeavoured  to  ke^ 
Adonis  from  the  dangerous  sport  of  bunting ;  Grainne,  with  as  little  success,  besought 
her  husband  not  to  venture  on  Ben  Gulban  that  day  to  chase  the  druidic  boar. 

t  Distinctive  marks  of  people  of  rank. 

4  At  the  eveninj;  festivals  of  Waliialla  the  horse  Sleipnir  was  cooked  and  eaten,  and 
was  found  alive  and  hearty  next  morning,  and  ready  to  do  duty  for  Odin  Th«r  and  the 
rest.  A  certain  saint,  building  a  monastery  in  the  north,  daUy  fed  all  his  labourers  and 
tradesmen  on  a  cow,  charging  the  hungry  men  not  to  break  a  bone.  These  bones  were 
carefully  collected,  and  rolled  up  in  the  hide,  and  the  cow  was  gracing  next  morning. 
At  last  a  misbegotten  churl,  partial  to  the  taste  of  marrow,  broke  one  oi  the  bones,  and 
the  miracle  ceased  to  work,  and  the  building  was  snspended-^-a  lesson  to  epicures  aad 
gluttona  I  Moreover,  the  rains  of  the  building  will  some  day  fall  on  a  desoeadant  ol  the 
culprit  and  km  him. 
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owned  the  seven  wonderful  cowa. 
"  That  is  well  said,"  said  Mananan ; 
"  and  now  tell  a  true  story  thyself  to 
cook  the  third  quarter."  "  I  will  do 
that,"  said  Corinac,  and  he  said  :  — 
"  It  is  a  year  since  I  gave  a  fair-haired 
youth ~iuy  wife,  my  son,  and  my 
daughter— for  a  branch  with  golden 
fruit ;  and  I  am  now  seeking  them 
through  Erinn."  With  that  the  third 
quarter  was  cooked. 

**  Eat  now  your  dinner,"  said  the 
man  of  the  house.  "  I  never  eat," 
said  Cormac,  "  with  only  two  in  com- 
pany." "Then  will  I  indulge  you 
with  three  more,"  said  Mananan ;  and 
he  went  into  the  next  room,  and  re< 
turned  with  Eithne,  Cairbre,  and 
Ailve.  There  was  much  embracing, 
and  crying,  and  laughing  ;  and  then 
Mananan  spread  a  table-cloth,  and 
set  them  at  dinner.  "That  table- 
cloth is  such,*'  said  Mananan,  "  that 
whoever  sits  at  it,  will  find  before  him 
whatever  food  he  wishes  for."  He 
then  took  a  cup  from  his  girdle,  and 
said,  "  the  virtues  of  this  cup  are  such, 
that  if  a  lying  story  is  told  before  it, 
it  will  fall  in  four  pieces,  and  when  a 
true  story  is  then  told  the  pieces  will 
come  together  again."  "  Let  that  be 
proved,"  said  Cormac.  "  It  shall  be 
done,"  said  Mananan.  "  This  woman 
that  I  brought  from  thee,  has  had 
another  husband  since."  Then  there 
were  four  pieces  made  of  the  goblet. 
"  That  is  a  falsehood,"  said  the  wife 
of  Mananan.  "These  have  seen  no 
man  or  woman  since  they  left  Teamor 
but  their  three  selves."  That  was  a 
true  story,  and  the  pieces  went  together 
again. 

"  These  gifts  of  yours  are  very  pre- 
cious things,"  said  Cormac.  "  They 
shall  be  yours,"  said  Mananan.^  It 
was  I  that  appeared  as  the  youth  ■ 
with  the  branch  on  the  •  plain  before 
Leathdruim,  and  I  brought  thee  here 
to  lynd  friendship  with  thee."  Cor- 
mac and  his  family  slept  on  noble 
couches  that  night ;  and  when  they 
awoke  next  morning  it  was  in  the 
bed-chambers  of  Teamor  they  found 
themselves ;  and  the  table-cloth,  the 
goblet,  and  the  branch  with  golden 
fruit,  were  with  them.  And  from 
that  time  there  is  a  saying  in  Erinn 
— "As  Cormac  went  in  quest  of  his 
family.'* 


Mananan  is  perhaps  the  only  fairy 
chief  distinguished  by  a  uniform 
spirit  of  beneficence.  He  was  obliged, 
as  we  have  said,  to  retire  to  Man,  but 
zealous  missionaries  soon  made  even 
Man  an  nmiomtortable  residence  for 
him.  He  quitted  that  island  also 
with  many  a  sigh  of  sorrow,  and  has 
not  since  been  within  our  seas. 

His  successor  was  Macaneanta,  who 
held  court  at  Scrabby,  in  Cavan, 
He  was  but  a  shadow,  however,  of 
the  much-lamented  Son  of  Lir.  The 
acknowledged  gueen  of  the  fairies  of 
Erinn  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Madhh 
(pronounced  Maev).  Whether  the 
Queen  Mab  of  Shakespeare  takes  her 
name  from  Habundia,  mentioned  by 
Hey  wood,  or  our  own  Celtic  sovereign, 
is  perhaps  not  very  important.  The 
difference  between  Mab  and  Maev 
being  so  very  slight,  inclines  us  to 
think  that  the  two  names  have  a 
common  origin. 

Mavin  jHua  ruled  the  district 
round  Shane's  Castle,  looked  after 
the  interests  of  the  O'Nials,  and 
bitterly  wailed  round  the  battlements 
and  under  the  windows,  when  one  of 
the  noble  family  was  about  to  bo 
called  away. 

Donn*  Maguire^  the  founder  of  the 
race  of  the  Fermanagh  chiefs,  passed 
into  the  fairy  state  at  his  death. 
When  the  head  of  the  family,  for  the 
time  being,  is  about  to  pay  the  great 
debt,  Donn  appears  on  the  declivity 
of  3en  Eachlabhra  (Hill  of  Lavra's 
Horse),  near  Swanlinbar,  utters  wild 
lamentations,  and  flings  a  huge  piece 
of  rock  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Croj)  is  a  chief  among  the 
Connaught  fairies ;  but  we  must  not 
at  present  enlarge  on  his  sayings  and 
doings.  Anna  Cleir^  sister  to  the 
great  Donn  Fearine,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  something  more  to  say. 
guards  the  waters,  and  reeds,  and 
banks  of  Lough  Gur,  in  Limerick. 

Donal  na  Gulach  (query,  Gealach. 
of  the  moon)  rules  all  the  aerial 
beings  that  frequent  the  sweet  lakes, 
and  woods,  and  hills  of  Killaraey. 
Donn  Vick  DaJta,  of  Donn  Fearine  s 
family,  is  a  chief  amon^the  fairies 
of  Clare,  and  Donn  of  Knock  Vais, 
of  the  same  family,  reigns  on  this  hill, 
from  which  he  has  a  pleasant  prospect 
over  Abbeyfeale. 


•  Donn  (proBounced,  Dhoi^-n) — cognate  word  with  dominua— king^  lord,  poet,  philoao^ 
plier.    Vifh&a.  used  as  an  adjective  it  oaeans  bxQWiL 
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In  the  Grecian  and  Roman  niTtho- 
logies,  not  only  the  powers  of  nature 
and  the  passions  of  men,  received 
divine  honours,  but  even  jwwerful  or 
beneficent  mortals  were  raised  to  the 
rank  of  demi  gods,  after  their  death. 
So  in  our  fairy  systems  we  rank  the 
guardian  nymphs  of  streiam,  wood, 
and  hill --the  angels  who  neither 
joined  St  Michael  nor  Satan  in  the 
ffreat  contention  of  the  spirits :  and 
bstly,  the  spirits  of  heroes  and  bene- 
factors of  the  human  kind;  such  as 
theO'Donoghue,Donn  Feanne,  Man- 
anan,  Aongus,  of  the  Mound  by  the 
Boyne,  the  Great  Barry,  and  Earl 
Gerald,  the  only  fairy  chiefs  we  can 
recall  of  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Barry 
was  carried  away  to  fairy  land,  and 
became  an  Ard  Thiema  (high  chiefX 
His  glittering  palace  is  in  the  hill  of 
Knoc  Thierna,  the  last  of  the  chain  of 
the  Na^^les  mountains.  Like  the 
0*Donoghue  and  Mananan,  his  de- 
light is  to  succour  the  poor  and  op- 
fressed.  and  scourge  the  oppressor, 
n  "Croker's  Fairy  Legends"  the 
reader  will  find  a  pleasantly  related 
example  of  his  mode  of  deaung  with 
these  two  classes.  0«6Ann  protected 
North  Munster;  but  no  circumstances 
worth  detail  are  remembered  concern- 
ing her. 

Balkin  is  the  king  of  the  fairies  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithnesa  He  and 
his  people  speak  Irish,  or  the  High- 
land dialect  of  it,  and  are  friendly  to 
the  children  of  the  Gael  They  are 
frequently  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
the  dark  and  weird  "  trows"  of  the 
Shetland  and  other  northern  islands. 
He  and  his  folk  are  mentioned  by  Re- 
ginald Scott,in  his  work  on  Witchcraft. 

Besides  the  great  Barrjr,  our  invad- 
ers have  furnished  us  with  the  great 
and  patriotic  fairy  personage,  Genroidh 
Jartof  Gerald  or  Garret,  the  EarL  a 
Desmond  of  course  (killed  1582).  The 
reader  will  find  one  version  of  his 
legend  in  the  "Leinster  Folk-Lore 
Papers**  in  the  Dubun  University 
Magazine  :  the  scene  being  the  Rath 
of  Mullacb  Maistean  ;  and  another  in 
the  "  Leadbeater  Papers,"  Kilkea 
Castle  witnessing  his  transformation. 
The  people  of  Munster  could  not  be 
expected  to  resign  one  of  the  Btber- 
nii  Hibemiores,  So  they  have  ap- 
pointed his  sleep  below  the  waters  of 
Lough  Gur,  in  Limerick,  where  he 
fttands  bound  to  a  pillar.  In  the 
Leinster  Legends  he  will  ride  round 


the  Curragh  once  in  eveiy  seven  years, 
till  the  thick  silver  shoes  of  his  Mttle- 
steed  are  as  thin  as  a  cat's  ear,  and 
then  he  will  lead  forth  his  enchanted 
warriors  firom  their  cavern,  and  expel 
the  Sassenach.  In  the  Munster  ver- 
sion he  goes  through  the  same  exer- 
cise on  the  loch  mentioned,  and  must 
continue  till  the  shoes  are  not  only 
as  thin  as  the  article  mentioned,  but 
even  worn  away  altogether. 

In  the  Scotch  version,  in  which 
Thomas  the  Rhvmer  is  concerned, 
the  horses  are  all  in  the  stalls,  ana 
every  knight  sleeping  beside  his  steed, 
with  his  buckler  for  pillow.  In  the 
Welsh  the  enchanted  heroes  are  dis- 
covered sitting  around  an  immense 
stone  table,  with  their  helmed  heads 
resting  on  it  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  ghostly  le^nds  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  this.  Holser  the  Dane, 
Ball  Dearg,  King  Arthur,  King  Se- 
bastian of  Bra^nxa,  Thomas  the 
Rhymer^  James  rv.,  and  many  others 
are  waiting  for  the  signal  words-—"  The 
time  has  come,"  to  arise  and  do  such 
deeds  as  the  world  never  yet  heard  or 
saw. 

We  have  mentioned  those  Danaans 
who  became  fairr  kings  after  their 
decease.  The  oldest  Sighe-Chief  of 
the  Milesian  line  is  Donn  Fearine^ 
the  truth-telling  king.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mile,  or  Milesius,  and  when  the 
Danaans  raised  a  fog  round  the  island, 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  him  and  his 
brothers  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Am- 
hergin,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Duchains,  in  West  Munster,  and  there 
perished  as  to  his  mortal  part  Tie 
people  to  this  day  call  these  rocks 
Teax:h  Duin  (Donn's  House).  He  be- 
stows his  attention  on  the  invisible 
concerns  of  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
'  resides  in  Enocfiema,  near  Limerick, 
and  when  not  presiding  over  the 
sumptuous  entertainments  there  ^- 
nished,  he  looks  after  the  fairy  tribes 
of  Thomond  (North  Munster)  and  Or- 
mond,  and  occasionally  makes  a  raid 
at  their  head  against  the  fairies  of 
Connaufirht  or  Leinster,  or  South  Mun- 
ster. He  is  rather  patriotic,  and 
friendly  besides,  to  native  talent.  In 
Croker*s  Legends  is  given  an  address 
made  to  him  by  a  )K)or  poet,  whose 
verses  seemed  to  be  in  no  request  by 
king  or  chief  of  mortal  mould,  it 
begins  thus  : — 

"  Donn  of  the  ocean  vats,  I  give  due  reve- 
rence to  thee.** 
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Donn  would  not  be  a  genuine  Mi- 
lesian spirit  if  ungifted  witli  comba- 
tive  propensities.  A  blacksmith  near 
the  Feale  was  one  night  awaked  to 
put  a  shoe  on  the  steed  of  a  noble- 
looking  rider.  He  fashioned  it  with- 
out much  delay,  but  the  great  feat 
was  to  adjust,  and  fasten  it  on.  So 
skittish  and  mettlesome  were  the 
mare^s  capers,  that  he  coidd  not  bring 
the  iron  convenience  within  a  yard  of 
its  appointed  place.  The  master,  after 
looking  on  for  some  time,  with  grim 
amusement  playing  over  bis  features, 
quietly  wrung  off  the  lower  portion  of 
tne  leg,  and  presented  it  to  tne  opera- 
tor. Awe  01  the  rider  now  unnerved 
him  as  much  as  the  tricks  of  the  steed 
had  done  before,  but  the  stranger  at 
once  proceeded  to  encourage  him. 
"  Don  t  be  frightened,  but  tasten  in 
your  nails.  I  am  Donn  Fearing,  and 
am  conducting  ten  thousand  of  my 
forces  to  wa^e  battle  and  conflict 
against  the  fairies  of  Cork.  My  peo- 
ple are  awaiting  me  outside  your  door 
at  this  moment'*  All  this  was  far 
from  putting  the  village  Vulcan  at  his 
ease;  but,  better  or  worse,  he  got 
through  the  job  some  way.  The  ver- 
sion ^  the  story  accessible  to  us  men- 
tions the  conclusion  of  the  shoeing, 
the  adjusting  of  the  shod  portion  to 
the  rest  of  the  leg  by  Donn,  the  shout 
of  the  tribe  when  they  saw  their  chief 
emerging  from  the  forge,  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  escaped  from  the 
blacksmith's  sight  Donn  seems  to 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  he 
omitted  to  make  any  oompenisation  to 
the  black  artist  for  his  trouble.* 


CUONA  OF  MUSTSTEB. 

Cliona,  the  most  powerful,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  wayward,  of 
the  Munster  fairies,  was  daughter  of 
the  terrible  Red-haired  Druid  who 
once  threw  a  thick  darkness  over  a 
Northern  force  set  in  battle  array 
a^inst  the  Southern  men^and  thereby 
effected  their  defeat  C/tona  (Lovely) 


and  Aoibhilipron,  Evil,  All  Beauteous) 
were  his  dau^diters  ;  and  Caoimh  the 
Pleasant  (O'Keeffe),  a  neighbouring 
chief,  was  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
younger  (Evil).  Ciiona  happening  to 
have  her  affections  set  on  Caoimh, 
brought  a  wasting  sickness  on  her 
sister,  and  at  last  the  appearance  of 
death,  by  the  administration  of  a  nar- 
cotic. She  was  interred,  but  the  spite- 
ful Ciiona  had  her  conveyed  to  a  cave, 
where,  under  the  appearance  of  a  cat, 
she  is  still  occasionally  seen.  Her 
head-quarters  are  at  Carriglea,  near 
Kiilaloe. 

Cliona's  Court  is  five  miles  south  of 
Mallow,  in  a  lonely  district :  it  con- 
sists of  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  space,  surrounded  by  other 
smaller  ones,  the  whole  enclosure 
fabout  two  acres)  carpeted  by  the 
nnest  turf,  and  no  rocks  interrupting 
the  view  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Belated  travellers  have  seen  Ciiona 
and  her  troops  holding  consultation 
here,  or  leading  the  dance  round  the 
delightful enclosme.  On  winter  nights 
frightful  noises  have  been  heard  from 
Carrig  Ciiona,  and  no  peasant  or 
peasantess  would  enter  or  cross  the 
eirie  place  after  nightfall,  for  any 
consideration. 

As  Ciiona  was  once  disporting  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  moonlight, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  white  rab- 
bit, she  was  espied  and  made  captive 
by  an  unlucky  farmer,  who  bore  her 
home,  and  kept  her  well  secured. 
From  the  moment  of  her  unwilling 
entrance  into  the  house,  misfortune 
descended  in  a  storm  upon  the  owner. 
Floods  carried  away  nis  stacks,  his 
cattle  were  missing,  and  at  last  two 
of  his  children  lay  on  the  bed  of  death. 
Within  the  space  of  a  week  all  were 
at  their  wit's  end,  till  some  one  re- 
marked on  the  presence  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  beginning  of  their  woes  as 
occuning  on  the  same  day.  The  hint 
was  sufncient  The  unlucky  animal 
was  liberated,  and  the  children  re- 
covered. The  strayed  animals  were 
found,  ill-luck  left  the  place,  and  white 


*  A  legend  eomethhig  like  this  is  related  of  St.  Eloi,  a  skilful  worker  in  metals  as  weU 
as  a  saint  In  his  youth  he  was  rather  rain  of  his  skill,  and  a  straoge  artist  came  to  try 
conclusions  with  him.  This  new  man  took  off  a  hone's  leg,  shod  it,  and  restored  it  again 
to  its  place  and  natural  functions.  He  also  put  an  old  woman  in  the  fire,  and  drew  her 
out  in  the  pride  of  jronth  and  beauty.  St  Elol,  striving  to  imitate  him,  kiUed  both  horse 
and  woman.  The  unknown — an  angel  in  disguise — then  read  a  lecture  to  him  on  the  sin 
of  pride,  and  lettered  the  dead  to  life. 
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rabbits  were  carefully  avoided  for  the* 
ftiture  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

There  was  a  "  hurling**  in  the  glen 
by  the  side  of  the  river  Leere,  and 
among  the  spectators  were  James 
Roehe  and  his  son  John,  a  child  of  • 
seven  years  old.  Cliona  came  out  of 
the  rock,  un^^een  by  any  one  in  the 
crowd,  and  throwing  a  cloak  over  the 
boy,  she  led  him  into  her  cavern,  and 
for  fourteen  years  he  was  never  seen 
by  mortal.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
he  presented  himself  to  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  a  full-grown  young  man,  and 
while  fear  and  joy  were  struggling  in 
the  breast  of  the  old  man,  he  thus 
spoke  :  "  Dear  father,  I  have  been 
kept  by  Cliona  in  her  rock  for  four- 
teen years,  and  now  she  is  obliged 
to  let  me  be  seen  hj  my  family.  If 
you  cannot  free  me  from  her  power  in 
three  months,  she  will  oblige  me  to 
marry  a  young  woman  whom  she  stole 
when  a  child,  and  neither  she  nor  I 
will  ever  again  enjoy  the  society  of 
our  kind.  If  you  travel  to  the  lower 
part  of  Ireland,  and  persuade  Kath- 
leen Dhu,  who  lives  by  the  church  of 
Clogher,  to  come  with  you,  she  can 
free  me  from  the  enchantment  in 
which  I  am  held." 

It  was  not  long  till  the  sorrowful 
father  was  on  his  ioumey,  and  after 
long  travelling  ana  much  fatigue,  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  dark  witch. 
She  was  ill  of  a  fever  at  the  time,  but 
told  him  her  daughter  was  equally 
powerful  with  herself,  and  would  re- 
turn with  him  if  he  would  liberally 
reward  her.  "  There's  nothing  in  my 
possession  she  may  ask,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  can  refuse,  if  she  free  my  son 
from  the  Sighe." 

So  they  set  out  and  in  due  time 
they  arrived  at  his  house.  "  Gret  me 
now,"  said  she,  "  the  skin  of  a  newly- 
killed  sheep."  It  was  got,  and  dried, 
and  the  wool  plucked  off,  and  she 
put  it  on  as  a  cloak  with  the  flesh 
side  out ;  and  so  she  and  Roche  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
Carrie  Cliona.  "  Hail  Cliona  of  the 
Carrig,"  said  she.  "  A  long  distance 
I  came  to  see  you,  all  along  from  the 
church  of  Clogher,  where  the  birds 
speak  to  the  border  of  the  foxes.*  If 
John,  son  of  James,  has  wedded  the 


voung  woman  of  the  Sighe,  or  kissed 
her  lips,  woe  and  wrath  shall  light  on 
him,  and  her,  and  on  their  Mistress, 
Cliona,  daughter  of  the  red  druid  !" 

At  these  threatening^  words  Olions 
came  forth,  and  was  dismayed  by  the 
long  coarse  hair  of  the  young  witch 
that  fell  to  her  hips,  and  oy  the  cloak 
of  raw  hide,  with  horns,  legs,  and  all 
hanging  about  her;  she  had  put  s 
druidic  charm  on  her  eyes,  that  even 
made  the  Sighe  tremble.  **  Who  are 
you  ?"  said  she.  **  Are  you  Aine,t  or 
Venus,  or  Aoibhil  of  the  gray  rocka^ 
or  Ana  Cleir,  come  hither  from  Bemufly 
or  a  witch  westward  from  Beaia  t" 

**  No,  I  am  not  of  your  race  at  alL 
I  am  of  the  Bollar  Eieamish,  and  my 
brother  is  Slavfbocht  no  TrtwrnJiit  and 
the  Ruiddh^a  Bua,  (Red  Knight), 
from  the  harboiu*  of  Ben  hedir, 
( Howth).  My  other  brother  is  Dorrin 
DeUih  gal,  who  can  make  the  old 
younff,  and  the  young  old,  and  raise 
the  dead  out  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
Ard  Righ  of  the  JSluadh  iiighe 
(Fairy  Tribes)  of  Erinn  has  given  me 
the  run  of  all  the  country,  and  if  I 
meet  with  refusal  or  evil  treatment, 
he  will  come  and  take  sharp  revenge 
for  it." 

Cliona  was  overawed  by  the  wild 
appearance  and  the  threatening  lan- 
guage of  the  daughter  of  Black  Ca- 
therine, and  she  gave  up  John,  son  of 
James,  praying  that  the  witch  might 
be  nothing  the  better  for  her  acqui- 
sition. But  she  was  the  better,  for 
when  she  flung  off  her  raw  cloak, 
and  her  long  head-covering  of  coarse 
horse-hair,  and  stood  before  John,  son 
of  James,  as  a  dark-eyed,  beautiful 
young  woman,  he  said  if  she  would 
not  become  his  wife,  he  would  return 
again  to  the  Sighe  of  Cliona.  The 
father  gave  his  consent,  a  little  unwil- 
lingly ;  but  our  authority  has  afforded 
us  no  informatiou  on  the  subject  of 
the  subsequent  housekeeping  uf  the 
young  couple, 

A  loud  noise  as  from  the  surpng  of 
a  wave  is  occasionally  beard  in  the 
harbour  of  Glandore,  county  of  Coiic, 
both  in  calm  and  stormy  weather.  It 
is  a  forerunner  of  the  shifting  of  the 
wind  to  the  norih-east^  It  is  odltii 
the  "Tonn  Cliona,"  orCliona's  wave, 


*  The  reader  win  naturally  request  the  meaning  of  thia  expresskm.    The  writer  wonid 
Teiy  wiUingly  famish  it  if  he  knew  it  hiTn<^?f, 
f  A  powerful  Mnnater  iaiiy. 
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and  WB8  supposed  in  days  gone  by  to 
portend  the  death  of  a  king  or  great 
chief. 

FCrVAB,  THB  FAIRY  KINO  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

After  Mananan  MacLir  had  given 
xsp  his  rule  in  Erinn,  the  most  powerful 
chief  of  those  who  chose  to  remain, 
were  Macaneantay  whose  palace  is 
in  Scrabby,  and  Finvar  (the  fair 
Great).  This  fairy  potentate  selected 
Knoc  Moy  in  Galway  for  his  resi- 
dence. It  exceeded  in  splendour 
even  the  glittering  hill-palace  of 
Donn  Fearine  of  Knocfiema.  Near 
It  stood  and  stands  Castle  Hackett, 
the  hospitable  residence  of  the  Kir- 
wans,  and,  time  out  of  mind,  Finvar 
extended  his  patronage  to  that  brave 
old  family.  The  late  John  Kirwan 
Buccessfully  contended  for  the  prizes 
at  the  Curragh  for  near  half  a  century. 
His  nearly  invariable  success  was 
attributed,  both  by  his  neighbours 
and  bis  grooms,  to  the  influence  of 
Finvar.  This  chief  and  his  people 
would  hold  carouses  deep  and  long 
in  the  Castle  cellars ;  but  the 
good  wine,  instead  of  being  di- 
minished, seemed  ever  on  the  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  improvement 
in  qiialitv.  Then  the  stable-boys 
were  ready  to  take  oath  that  Finvar 
and  his  train,  richly  attired  in  silk 
jackets  and  caps,  would  exercise  the 
race- horses  night  after  night,  thus 
adding  speed  and  mettle  instead  of 
inflicting  fatigue,  or  hurting  them  in 
any  way.  The  late  Mr.  Hardiman, 
of  Galway,  is  our  authority  for  this 
bit  of  family  history. 

Having  thus  given  information  con- 
cerning the  principal  fairy  kings  and 
queens,  whose  names  have  been 
banded  down  to  us,  there  remains 
the  duty  of  mentioning  the  difierent 
classes  of  the  hill  folk.  The  labour 
in  this  department  will  be  light,  as 
the  subject  has  been  often  touched 
on.  It  may  be  supposed  that  as  the 
information  about  the  iJuinne  MaJui 
(Good  People)  has  been  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  uneducated  people,  not 
accustomed  •  to  classify  or  analyse 
their  stock  of  knowledge,  the  dis- 
tinctive boundaries  of  the  ditf*erent 
classes  of  the  airy  population,  would 
not  be  always  well  denned. 

Of  the  Cfluricaune  we  have  little 
here  to  say,  having  treated  of  his 
habita  and  lOgaerieB  in  ^  Leinster- 


Folk  Lore"  in  this  Magazine,  and 
given  two  of  the  legends  concerning 
him  from  oral  information.  He  bears 
different  names  in  different  localities, 
being  called  Luricaune  in  Kerry, 
Lurigadawn  in  Tipperary,  Lepre- 
chaun and  Lurikeen  in  Leinster, 
Lurikeen  exclusively  in  Wexford,  and 
Lochryman  in  Ulster.  His  employ- 
ment, as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
making  of  tiny  brogues  for  the  ge- 
neral population  of  Fairy  Land,  and 
his  recreation,  4rinking  beer  made 
from  heath  by  a  receipt  derived  from 
the  Danes.  This  of  course  is  ac- 
companied by  smoking,  And  his  fa- 
vourite resort  is  a  sheltery,  grassy 
nook  in  an  old  rath,  or  a  sunny  spot 
in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  He 
has  about  him  a  heavy  purse  fllled 
with  worthless  coin,  and  another  con- 
taining one  shilling  (sporr&n  na  skil^ 
lenach).  When  a  determined  country 
boy  or  girl  seizes  on  him,  and  will  not 
be  seduced  by  his  palaver  to  let  him 
CO,  he  offers  them  the  choice  of  the 
heavy  or  the  light  purse.  They  ge- 
nerally selec!;  the  heavier  lump  of 
counters,  whereas,  if  the  one  with 
the  solitary  shilling  was  chosen,  they 
would  find  a  new  coin  of  that  value 
every  time  they  introduced  their 
fingers  into  it  Master  Lurikeen 
frequently  gets  into  the  cellar  of 
some  old  family  and  drinks  while  a 
bottle  remains.  He  frightens  the 
servants  at  times,  but  generally  is 
respectful  to  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  Gan  Ceruimch,  or  love-talker, 
is  a  variety  of  this  division.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  idle  scamp,  and  em|)loys 
his  time  telling  love-stories  to  idly-  • 
inclined  damsels,  found  loitering 
abroad  in  fields  and  lanes  when  they 
should  be  usefully  employed.  In  the 
year  1825,  a  lurikeen*s  shoe  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  office  of  the  Carlow 
Post  for  some  months— a  genuine 
one — for  what  clumsy  hands  of  flesh, 
blood,  and  bone,  could  have  fashioned 
the  delicate  little  thing  ?  The  sketch 
uf  the  little  fairy  cobbler  made  that 
year  for  the  Dublin  and  London 
Magazine,  conducted  by  Mr.  Whitty, 
a  Wexfordian,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
of  Georue  Cruiksbank's  inventions. 

Tne  Welsh  Knoc'cer  is  a  relitive  of 
this  Irish  Fairy,  hut  he  is  a  more 
unselfish  little  fellow.  Wherever  the 
sound  of  his  little  hammer  is  heard, 
the  listener  is  sure,  if  he  digs  deep 
enough,  to  find  treamue.    The  Scan* 
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dinavian  miners  and  sWord-for^era  of 
dwarfish  size  are  of  the  same  general 
class,  the  difference  in  their  occupa- 
tion and  character  being  the  result 
of  difference  of  climate  and  modes  of 
life. 

The  Enemy  of  Mankind  having 
only  the  apish  semblance  of  wis- 
dom, used  frequently,  in  the  all- 
belienn^  times,  to  take  pleasure  in 
frightening  poor  mortals  when  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  seducing  them 
into  evil  paths.  He  thus  dtfeated 
his  own  purposes.  For  many  who 
would  not  at  the  instance  of  parent 
or  priest,  renounce  "  night-walking" 
and  its  damaging  results,  were  scared 
into  a  good  course  by  the  horrid  ap- 
pearance of  Satan  as  an  enormous 
puckawti  (he  goat)  with  long  horns, 
and  fiery  eyes,  and  beard.  He  pro- 
bably gave  preference  to  this  figures 
as  nndeT  the  similtude  of  Pan  ana 
the  Satyrs,  who  united  human  and 
hircine  traits  in  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, he  had  received  worship 
from  the  pagans.  So,  when  heathen 
belief  faded  mto  the  state  of  dim  su- 

Serstition,  the  blended  ideas  of  the 
evil  and  Pan  were  embodied  in  the 
being  called  the  Fooka.  The  people 
of  Hanover  called  him  Tuckbold, 

This  malevolent  sprite,  impotent  of 
doing  harm  except  to  drunkards  and 
"night-walkers"  bent  on  mischief, 
frequently  presents  himself  as  a 
quiet  ass  or  mule  to  his  tired  victim, 
who,gettin^glarll3^n  his  back,  finds  at 
once  his  quiet  beaH  tmnsformed  into 
a  wild  black  steed,  or  bull,  or  puck- 
awn,  and  tearing  at  whirlwind  speed 
up  and  down  rocks,  through  forests, 
and  across  headlong  torrents.  After 
a  night  of  terror  and  agony  the 
maiivais  sujet  is  found  lying  some- 
where near  home  in  a  state  of  utter 
prostration,  and  generally  becomes 
that  darling  of  weak  woman— a  re- 
formed rake.  The  Dulachan  (Durra- 
dutn,  dark  or  malicious  man)  or  head- 
less horseman  is  a  species  of  this  genus. 
He  forgathers  with  belated  riders, 
and  challenges  them  to  a  race,  which 
very  often  ends  in  the  churchyard, 
where  a  crowd  of  these  headless 
gentry  indulge  in  the  most  ludicrous 
and  terrific  pastimes,  flinging  their 
beads  at  one  another,  and  indulging 
in  all  the  profane  licence  of  a  Sabat 
The  Tinne  Geohn  (Will  o'the 
Wisp)  seems  to  be  of  the  same  malig- 
nant t^be :  not  an  inkling  of  good 


feeling  is  ever  to  be  found  in  Pobka^ 
Dulahan,  or  Tinne  Geolan.  Shake- 
speare's Puck  has  scarcely  anything 
in  common  with  the  Pooka  except 
the  name.  Quere,  was  the  froUck- 
some  sprite  of  the  MidsummerNight's 
Dream  ever  naturalized  among  the 
Folk-lore  gentry  of  the  English  pea- 
santry, or  merely  borrowed  by  the 
poets,  and  invested  with  a  tricksy, 
harmless  character!  There  is  bit 
little  vanety  in  the  legends  in  which 
the  Pooka's  doings  are  involved.  Th« 
mortals  are  mostly  found  as  poor 
Daniel  O'Rourke  was — under  the 
walls  of  Carrig-a-Phooka  or  else- 
where, with  all  the  symptoms  of 
fatigue  about  them,  and  a  perfume 
resembling  that  of  whisky  exhahns 
from  their  parched  lips.  Several  « 
these  which  are  met  in  periodicals 
are  mere  inventions  of  the  writers- 
copies  rather  of  others  that  preceded 
them  in  time. 

The  house-drudge,  Nisses  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  the  Brownies  of  Soot- 
land  have  a  corresponding  diss  in 
Ireland  ;  but  knowledge  concemiBg 
the  individuals  is  vague,  and  they 
have  received  no  general  name.  In 
our  "  Leinster-FolkLore*'  mention  m 
made  of  one  who  did  the  kitchen  dmd- 
^ry  of  the  "  Big  Honae"  of  Bath 
U-I — ,  in  Kildare,  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  jackass.  The  peofie 
of  the  neighbourhood  permstod  in 
calling  him  the  Pooka,  though  he 
had  not  a  single  quality  in  oommoa 
with  that  spitefxd  being. 

The  reader  will  find  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Pooka  ilinstrated 
in  different  collections  of  Irish  Le- 
gends. The  adventure  that  foliowi 
was  related  by  the  sufferer  to  a  gen- 
tleman, from  whose  mouth  we  have  it^ 
Our  authority  felt  certain  that  the 
man  was  fully  persuaded  of  tiie 
reality  of  the  facts  which  he  was  un- 
able to  detail  without  a  feeling  of 
terror. 


TBS  POOKA  or  XUBKOX. 


The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  nar- 
rative was  returning  home  one  nigbl 
along  an  avenue  which  lay  between 
a  hedge  and  a  wood,  the  trees  of 
which  stood  so  close  that  the  bong^ 
interlaced.  He  was  not  naturally 
Bubiect  to  superstitious  fears,  bat  he 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  fright- 
ened after  advancmg  aqmfi  diatanoe, 
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on  hearing  a  rustling  in  the  boughs 
OYerhead,  keeping  pace  with  his  own 
prosress.  Looking  up  he  was  terri- 
nea  by  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
olject  visible  through  the  foliage  and 
boughs  where  the^f  were  not  too  close, 
and  the  outline  dimly  defined  by  the 
obscure  light  of  the  sky.  The  form 
was  that  of  a  goat,  and  it  kept 
nearly  over  his  head,  sprinf^g  from 
bou^  to  bouffh  as  his  shakmg  limbs 
earned  him  forward.  The  only  en- 
couraging idea  that  occurred  to  him 
was,  that  he  would  soon  be  at  the 
border  of  the  wood,  and  that  in  all 
probabili^  the  evil  thing  would 
trouble  hun  no  further.  After  what 
seemed  a  very  lone  time,  though  it 

grobably  occupied  but  a  few  minutes, 
e  was  under  the  last  tree,  but 
while  hoping  for  the  cessation  of  his 
torment,  the  dreadful  thing  in  the 
full  caparison  of  a  he-goat  dropped 
on  his  shoulders,  and  bent  him  down 
on  all  fours ! 

He  retained  his  senses,  and  merely 
strength  enough  to  creep  on  painfully, 
labouring  the  while  under  such  a 
sensation  of  horror  as  perhaps  none 
can  comprehend  except  such  as  have 
endured  the  visitation  of  the  night- 
mare. He  could  not  afterwards  form 
any  idea  of  the  time  occupied  by  his 
stagffering  home  under  the  fearful 
burthen.  His  family  heard  the  noise 
as  of  a  body  falling  aeainst  the  door. 
It  was  at  once  opened,  and  the  poor 
head  of  the  family  was  found  lying 
across  the  entrance,  insensible.  They 
brought  him  in,  laid  him  before  the 
fire,  had  his  hands  chafed,  water 
thrown  on  his  face,  &a,  till  he  re- 
covered consciousness.  He  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  two  or  three 
weeks  with  pains  and  stiffness  in  his 
bones  and  jomts,  as  if  he  was  suffer- 
ing under  a  severe  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. As  there  was  no  intentional 
deception  on  the  victim's  side,  per- 
haps the  delusion  and  illness  ma)r  be 
accounted  for  by  his  lying  insensible 
for  some  time  in  a  damp  place,  and 
being  called  on  while  in  that  state 
by  that  dreadful  visitant—the  night- 
mare. 

The  Pooka*s  head-quarters  in  Ire- 
land are  Carriff-a-Phooka,  west  of 
Macroom.  Caatle  Pooka,  near  Done- 
raile,  ana  the  Island  of  Melaan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Ihe  Kenmare  river,  a 
locality  dreaded  by  sailors  and  fishers 
at  night,    or  in  bad  weather,   the 
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most  frightful  noises  being  heard 
there  at  these  times. 

The  Lubber  fiend.  Lubberkin,  or 
Lurdane,  of  the  old  English  poeto, 
seems  to  be  related  to  our  Celtic 
Lurigad&n,  hy  name  at  least ;  but  our 
variety  is  not  noted  for  household 
du^j  unless  making  a  beast  of  him- 
self^ in  the  ceUar,  pass  for  such.  The 
Fear  or  Fir  Dearg  (Red  man)  is  in- 
deed fond  of  a  comfortable  hearth  in 
winter,  and  using  the  tobacco-pipe 
left  on  the  hob  for  his  need.  Me 
occasionally  shows  himself  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  but  does  not  like 
to  be  looked  at  too  curiouslv.  *He 
likewise  takes  food,  which  is  thought- 
fully left  aside  for  him,  aiid  his  con- 
tinued presence  in  a  house  brings 
good  fortune  with  it  Oroker  says 
that  this  little  red-capped  and  red- 
coated  power  heads  the  native  forces 
against  the  fairies  of  forei^p  parts, 
and  if  any  mortals  come  in  their 
direct  course,  they  will  for  the 
nonce,  bridle  and  saddle  them,  and 
convert  them  into  special  war-horses, 
rewarding  them  by  "  hands"  of  to- 
bacco or  other  delicacies  when  the 
fight  is  done. 

The  merest  novices  in  fairy  lore 
have  heard  of  the  banshee  (Bean 
Si^he,  woman-fairy),  whose  sad  ofiSce 
it  is  to  wail  beforehand  the  death  of 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Celtic  no- 
bility, and  some  of  the  patriotic  chil- 
dren of  the  invaders,  it  is  not  even 
uncommon  to  find  the  melancholy 
warning  given  before  the  death  of 
people  m  the  rank  of  farmers,  when 
their  veins  are  filled  by  the  pure 
blood  of  the  O'Neils,  MacCarthys, 
O'Connors,  O'Briens,  Fitzgeralds,  or 
Butlers.  Our  own  ears  have  heard 
narratives  of  red-doaked  women  being 
heard  under  the  windows  of  farm- 
houses uttering  the  wild  caoini  for 
the  dying  master  or  mistress.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  narrators,  but  are 
unable  to  explain  the  self-deception. 

Accounts  of  banshees  being  easily 
met  with  in  the  works  of  Croker, 
Eeightley,  Mrs.  Hall,  &a,  the  inaui- 
sitive  are  referred  thereto  for  infor* 
mation— the  only  one  we  mean  to  pro- 
duce being,  so  to  say,  historical 

THE  BAHSHSB  OF  THE  0*BBmiSt 

Lady  Fanshawe,  whose  husband  was 
ambassador  at  the  Spanish  Court  in  the 

^      ] 
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reigDB  of  Charles  First  and  Second,  has 
left  an  account  of  an  indiyidual  spirit 
of  this  class,  which  was  se^i  and 
heard  by  herself.  Being  on  a  visit  at 
the  house  of  Lady  Honora  0*Brien, 
and  having  one  night  retired  to  rest, 
she  was  awakened  about  one  o'clock 
bv  a  noise  outside  one  of  the  windows. 
She  arose,  withdrew  the  curtiuns,  and 
beheld,  by  the  li^ht  of  the  moon,  a 
female  figure  leanmg  in  through  the 
open  casement  She  was  of  a  ^astly 
complexion,  had  Ions  red  haur,  and 
was  ^iveloped  in  a  white  gown.  She 
uttered  a  couple  of  words  in  a  loud 
strtfbffe  tone,  and  then  with  a  sish,  re- 
aembung  the  rushing  of  a  wind,  she 
disappeared.  Her  substance  seemed 
of  tne  consistence  of  dense  dr,  and 
80  awful  was  the  effect  produced  on 
the  lady  that  she  fainted  outright 
Next  day  she  related  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  what  she  had  seen,  and  the 
news  was  received  with  no  marks  <^ 
surprise.  "My  cousin."  said  she, 
"  whose  ancestors  owned  this  house, , 
died  at  two  o'clock  this  morning,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  our 
family,  the  banshee  was  heard  wail- 
ing every  niffht  during  his  illness. 
The  individual  spirit  who  utters  the 
caoin^  for  this  branch  of  the  O'Briens, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  wo- 
man who  was  seduced  and  murdered 
in  the  garden  of  this  very  house  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  gentleman  who  died 
this  morning.  He  flun^  her  body  into 
the  river  under  the  window;  so  the 
voice  and  appearance  of  this  waiter 
causes  more  terror  than  those  of  other 
spirits,  with  whose  grief  there  is  no 
blending  of  revenge. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Bean 
Sighe  of  the  Knight  of  Ken^  was 
heard  announcin|^,  by  her  wail,  the 
iapproadiing  demise  of  the  chief^  the 
merchajits  of  Dingle,  forgetting  their 
plebeian  births  and  occupations,  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  be  frightened, 
lest  the  wild  sounds  should  bode  the 
immediate  departure  of  some  of  them- 
selves. A  native  ijoet,  howevw,  re- 
assured them  in  this  wise: — 

"At  Dingle,  when  the  lament  grew lond, 
-    Oreat  fear  fell  on  the  thrifty  merchants, 
Bat  fear  on  their  own  account  they  need 

not; 
The  banshee  wiuls  not  such  as  they.'* 

Moruadh  or  Moruach  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mermaids  that  haunt  the 
shallow  waters  near  our  coasts.    The 


word  is  composed  of  Mwr^  aea,  and 
Oich^  maid.  The  merm»  do  not 
seem  on  tl^  whole  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive or  interesting  class.  Their  hair 
and  teeth  are  green,  their  noses  biv»- 
riably  red,  aiul  thdr  ^yes  resemble 
tlKise  of  a  pi£.  Moreover  thev  have 
a  penchant  K>r  brandy,  and  seep  a 
look  out  for  cases  of  that  art^de  Uist 
go  astray  in  shipwrecks.  Some  na- 
turalists attribute  the  hue  of  their 
■noses  to  extra  indulgence  in  that 
liquor.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
tiiat  their  young  w(»aoien  occasionally 
prefer  marriage  with  a  coast  fumer. 
The  wearing  of  a  nice  little  ma^ 
cap  (the  Cohuleen  2>rtc«^)iseaaenaal 
to  thdr  well-being  in  their  oountiy 
below  the  waves,  and  the  mortal  hus- 
band must  keep  this  cap  well  ocm- 
cealed  from  his  sea-wife.  Instancm 
are  rife  of  desolation  made  in  fami- 
lies by  the  inadvertent  finding  of  it 
by  one  of  the  children,  who,  of  eonrse, 
shows  it  to  his  mother  to  learn  what 
it  .is.  However  strong  her  afiec- 
tion  for  husband  and  children,  she 
is  instinctively  obliged  to  seise  on  it, 
and  dap  it  on  her  head.  She  t^- 
derly  embraces  her  children,  bat  im- 
mediatd^  flies  to  the  sea-brink, 
plunges  m,  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
distracted  husband,  when  he  hears  the 
news  from  the  forsaken  children,  ac- 
cuses destiny,  and  calls  for  aid  to  the 
powers  of  sea  and  land,  but  all  in  vain. 
Why  did  he  perpetrate  an  unsuitable 
marriage  f 

One  man  who  lived  near  Bantiy 
was  blessed  with  an  excellent  wife  <n 
this  class.  (As  a  rule,  a  MoruaclL 
is  most  desirable  as  wife,  mother  and 
mistress  of  a  family).  They  would  have 
lived  comfortabljT  but  many  «ea-cow8 
aware  of  her  original  condition,  would 

Eersist  in  coining  up  to  graae  on  her 
usband's  meadows,  and  thus  be  near 
theirrelative.  Thehusband,  an  unsen- 
timental fellow,  wouldchaseand  worry 
the  poor  sea-cattle  even  to  wounds 
and  bruues,  till  the  wife,  after  many 
useless  appeals  to  liis  good  feelinga 
poked  out  her  Cohuleen  Druith  and 
quitted  him.  He  was  sorrv  when  it 
was  too  late.  His  children,  and 
theirs  again,  were  distinguished  by  a 
rough  scaly  skin  and  a  delicate  mem- 
brane between  fingers  and  toe& 

THE  BIAOK  OATTLB  9^  DUBET  ISLAJTD, 

Several  centuries  since,  a  family  re- 
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siding  on  Dorzy  Iriand,  off  Bantrv 
Bay.  found  a  beautiful  little  aMhf- 
UMl  bull  and  oow  on  a  verdant  q>ot 
aeartkebeaeh.  The eowfurnished suf- 
ficient butter  and  milk  for  all  domestic 
watfts,  and  next  veara  calf wasadded  to 
the  number.  I^nenthisyounffste&was 
come  to  the  age  of  afforcung  additional 
support  to  the  family,  a  incked 
servant  girl  one  day  milking  the 
parent.cow,  so  far  foi^ot  herself  as  to 
strike  the  gentle  beast  with  the  span- 
«d  and  curse  her  Utterly.  The  out- 
raged animal  turned  round  to  the 
other  two,  who  were  grazing  at  some 
distance,  and  lowed  to  them  in  a  sor- 
rowful ton&  and  immediately  the 
three  moved  rapidly  off  to  the  sea. 
They  plunged  in,  and  forthwith  the 
three  rocks,  since  known  as  the  Bull, 
Cow,  and  Calf,  arose,  and  continue 
to  this  day  to  protest  against  the 
^ckednesB  and  ingratitude  of  cross- 
grained  servant  girk 

tHS  SnJ:iB  WlFB. 

Those  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
islands  who  know  no  better,  are  per- 
suaded that  the  seals  or  silkies,  as 
they  call  them,  can  doff  their  cover- 
ings at  times,  and  disport  themselves 
as  men  and  women.  A  fisher  once 
tuminff  a  ridge  of  rook  discovered  a 
beautiful  bit  of  gre^i  turf  a(U<nning 
the  shinffle,  sheltered  by  rocks  on  the 
laadwara  side,  and  over  this  turf  and 
shingle  two  beautiful  women  chasing 
sack  oUior.  Just  at  the  man's  feet 
lay  two  seal-skins,  one  of  which  he 
look  up,  to  examine  it  The  women 
catching  sight  of  him  screamed  out, 
and  ran  to  get  possession  of  the  skins. 
One  seiised  the  article  <mi  the  ground, 
donned  it  in  a  thrice,  and  piungea 
into  ^e  sea ;  the  other  wrung  her 
hands,  cried,  and  begged  the  fisher  to 
restore  her  propertv ;  but  he  wanted 
a  wife,  and  would  not  throw  away 
the  chance.  He  wooed  her  so  ear- 
nestly and  lovingly,  that  she  put  on 
some  woman's  clo^ng  which  he 
broi^ht  her  from  his  oottoge,  followed 
him  home,  and  became  his  wife. 
Some  years  later,  when  their  home 
was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  two 
children,  the  husband,  awaking  one 
night,  heard  voices  in  conversation 
from  the  kitchen.  Stealinff  softly  to 
the  room  door,  he  heard  his  wife 
talking  in  a  low  tone  with  some  one 
outside  the  window.    The  interview 


was  just  at  an  end,  and  he  had  only 
time  to  ensomoe  himself  in  bed,  when 
his  wife  was  stealing  across  the  room. 
He  ^as  greatly  disturbed,  but  deter- 
mined to  do  or  say  nothing  till  he 
should  ac()uire  further  knowledge. 
Next  evening,  as  he  was  returning 
home  by  the  strand,  he  spied  a  male 
and  feinale  phooa  sprawlinff  on  a  rock 
a  few  vards  out  at  sea.  The  rougher 
animal,  raishiff  himself  on  his  tail  and 
fins,  thus  addressed  the  astonished 
man  in  the  dialect  spoken  in  these 
islands— "You  deprived  me  of  her 
whom  I  was  to  make  my  life's  com- 
panion :  and  it  was  only  yesternight 
that  I  discovered  her  outer  garment, 
the  loss  of  which  oUiged  her  to  be 
your  wife.  I  bear  no  maUce,  as  you 
were  kind  to  her  in  your  own  fadiion ; 
besides,  my  heait  is  too  full  of  joy  to 
hold  any  malice.  Look  on  your  wife 
for  the  last  time.''  The  other  seal 
glanced  at  him  with  all  the  shyness 
and  sorrow  she  could  force  into  her 
now  uncouth  features  ;  but  when  Uie 
bereaved  husband  rushed  toward  the 
rock  to  secure  his  lost  treasure,  idie 
and  her  companion  were  in  the  water 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rode  in  a  mo- 
ment; and  the  poor  fisherman  was 
obliged  to  return  sadlv  to  his  mothe^- 
less  children  and  desolate  home. 

TfiB  AVCNOnfO  wAva. 

The  existence  of  a  high  and  swift 
wave  at  particular  points  of  coast  and 
at  irregular  periods  can  be  readUv  ac- 
counted for  oy  natural  cauij(9S.  There 
is  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  6i  Iieland 
where  the  phenomenoa  occurs,  but 
the  neighbouring  fishermen  have  not 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  its  cause 
in  ohanoe-eombinations  of  wiad  and 
tide.    Long  since  an  unfeding  wretch 

of  the  fanuJy  of  the  0*S s  had  a 

mermaid  at  his  power,  and  basely 
murdered  her,  notwithstanding  her 
piteous  8nm>licatioiis  for  mer<^.  The 
next  time  M  was  out  on  the  bay,  he 
and  they  that  were  witii  him,  were 
dismayed  by  the  sise  and  rushing 
speed  of  a  wave  careering  down  on 
tnem  from  the  open  ocean.  Consdous 
of  his  guilt,  he  strained  every  sinew 
to  impel  the  boat  over  the  bar  of  tiie 
harbour,  but  in  vain.  The  foaming 
water  went  right  over  the  hi^)leBs 
crew,  and  not  one  of  them  escaped 
with  life.  Since  that  time  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  murderer  are  never 
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lives  to  the  waters;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring seafarers  are  very  reluctant 
to  put  to  sea  in  their  company.  A 
wnter  in  the  WesttninsUr  Review 
(1833)  had  heard  a  detailed  account 
of  the  dangers  of  a  party,  which,  un- 
fortunately, included  a  member  of 
the  doomed  tribe.  As  time  has  slip- 
ped bv  the  danger  has  diminished ; 
and  ir  the  pursued  individual  can  g«t 
within  the  sandbar  of  the  bay  he  may 
count  on  safety. 

In  the  article  on  ^  Magic,"  in  the 
number  of  this  Magaiine  for  Febru- 
ary last^  will  be  found  a  vei^  ancient 
legend  illustrating^  the  origm  of  the 
modem  superstition  of  the  Lianan 
Sighe,  or  familiar  fairy.  lollan  Finn, 
though  in  possession  of  a  mistress 
of  the  Sighe  people^  was  sufficiently 
impudent  to  ask  tor  the  hand  of 
Fionn  Mac  Oumhail's  aunt  in  mar- 
riajTO.  and  the  spirit  lover,  UghdeaUjh. 

ifair  oosom),  worked  woe  to  him  ana 
ler  in  consequence.  When  Paganism 
prevailed,  such  connexions  were  not 
looked  on  as  very  baneful  or  unna- 
tural Under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation the  unhappy  person  is  stnctly 
bound  to  the  unnoly  being,  is  always 
sensible  of  its  presence,  and  cannot 
be  freed  from  the  alliance  without 
finding  a  substitute  to  take  his  or 
her  place.  It  is  said  that  the  Lianan 
is  nourished  by  the  food  received  by 
its  companion.  Whatever  were  the 
circumstances  attending  the  begin- 
ning of  the  connexion,  the  wretched 
mortal  suffers  at  a  later  period  such 
misery  allied  to  horror,  that  he  or 
she  would  welcome  death,  were  it 
not  for  the  torments  to  be  looked  for 
after  it 

The  person  possessed  can  make  the 
Lianan  confer  riches  and  other  world- 
ly goods  on  Mends  or  favourites,  but 
is  not  in  a  position  to  receive  or  eiy  oy 
such  things  in  his  or  her  own  person. 
While  the  contract  is  not  broken  on 
the  mortal  side  the  familiar  is  the 
slave,  otherwise  unendurable  misery 
and  slavery  is  his  or  her  portion.  In 
the  tale  of  "Zanoni"  and  in  the 
<^  lianan    Shie,''    by   Oarleton,   are 


obscurely  figured  the  indescribable 
wretchedness  of  the  too  rash  and  too 
curious  mortals  who  would  tear  as- 
under the  veil  that  divides  the  visi- 
ble from  the  invisible  world.* 

The  reader  is  now  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  i^incipal  Faiiy 
chiefs  in  Ireland,  together  with  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  diff»ent 
classes.  We  proceed  to  rater  into 
some  miscellaneous  details  of  their 
domestic  economy,  and  such  of  their 
manners  and  customs  as  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  their  neighbours 
of  the  human  race. 

THE  FAIBTOUBS. 

In  the  "LeinstOT  Folk-Lore**  <rf 
this  Magazine  were  related  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  woman  in  the  Dufi&ey, 
who  had  been  called  on  at  a  late 
hour  to  assist  the  lady  of  a  Faziy 
chief  in  a  trying  situation.  The  per- 
son about  whom  we  are  going  to 
speak  was  also  a  w/gefemme^  and 
in  that  capacity  was  summoned  by 
a  dark  rider  to  aid  his  lady,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  adding  to  the  Si^e 
population  of  the  country. 

For  nearly  a  year  before  that  time, 
Nora's  daughter,  Judy,  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  b^  by  a  sore  leg,  which 
neither  she,  nor  the  neighbouring 
doctor,  nor  the  fairy-inan,t  could 
"  make  any  hand  of.'' 

The  calling  up  of  the  old  womaiL 
the  ride  behind  the  Fear-DorchcL,  and 
the  dismounting  at  the  door  of  an 
illuminated  palace,  all  took  place  as 
mentioned  in  the  tale  above  feuded 
ta  In  the  hall  she  was  surprised  to 
see  an  old  neighbour  who  had  long 
been  spirited  away  from  the  haunts 
of  his  youth  and  manhood  to  the 

I'oyless  though  showy  life  of  the 
'ighe  caverns.  He  at  once  took  an 
opportunity,  when  the  "Dark  Man" 
was  not  observing  him,  to  impress  on 
Nora  the  necessity  of  taking  no  re- 
freshment of  any  kind  while  under 
the  roof  of  the  fairy  castle,  and  of 
refusing  money  or  any  other  consi- 
deration in  any  form.  The  only  ex- 
ception he  made  was  in  &your  of 


l 


*  Classic  scholars  will  And  the  memory  of  the  Incnbi,  and  Saccubi,  and  Nympbdepts 
of  the  Pagan  STStem,  preserved  in  these  Lianans  and  the  persons  possessed  by  them. 

t  The  worthy  who  possessed  skill  hi  curing  all  maladies  inflicted  by  the  ^tod-peopU, 
sjrmpathetic  ointments  and  charmed  draughts,  being  the  chief  artidee  in  his  phanna- 
oopcsia. 
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cores  for  diseases  inflicted  by  evil 
spirits  or  by  fairies. 

She  found  the  lady  of  the  castle 
in  a  bed  with  pillows  of  gold  and 
quilts  of  silk,  and  in  a  short  time  (for 
pTora  was  a  handy  woman)  there 
was  a  beautiful  little  girl  lying  on 
the  breast  of  the  delighted  mother. 
All  the  fine  ladies  that  were  scattered 
through  the  large  room,  now  gathered 
round,  and  congratulated  their  queen 
and  paid  many  compliments  to  the 
lucky -handed  Nora.  '^I  am  so 
pleased  with  you,"  said  the  lady, 
'*  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  take 
as  much  gold  and  silver  and  jewels 
out  of  the  next  room  as  you  can 
carry."  Nora  stepped  in  out  of  curi- 
osity, and  saw  piles  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  baskets  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  lying  about  on  every  side,  but 
she  rememi)ered  the  caution,  and 
came  out  empty-handed.  *'  I'm  much 
obleeged  to  you,  my  lady,"  said  she. 
^  but  if  I  took  them  guineas,  ana 
crowns,  and  jewels  home^  no  one 
would  ever  call  on  me  a^m  to  help 
his  wife,  and  I'd  be  sittm*  wud  me 
hands  acrass,  and  doin'  nothin'  but 
dhrinkin'  tay  and  makin'  curtchies, 
an'  I'd  be  dead  before  a-vear  'ud  be 
gone  by."  "Oh,  dear!"  said  the 
lady,  "  what  an  odd  person  you  are ! 
At  any  rate  sit  down  at  that  table 
and  help  yourself  to  food  and  drink." 
''Oh,  ma  am,  is  it  them  jellies,  an' 
custards,  an'  pasthry  you'd  like  to  see 
me  at  1  Lora  love  yon !  I  wouldn't 
know  the  way  to  me  mouth  wud  the 
likes;  an'  I  swore  again  dhrinkin' 
after  a  time  I  was  overtaken  wud 
the  liccor  when  I  ought  to  be  mindin' 
a  jx)or  neighbour's  wife."  "Well, 
this  is  too  bad.  Will  you  even  con- 
descend to  wear  this  shawl  for  my 
ttikef"  "Ach,  me  lady,  would  you 
have  the  dirty  little  goi-soons  roaring 
after  me  an'  maybe  pelting  me  with 
stones  when  I'd  oe  going  through  the 
village  1"  "  WelL  but  what  should 
hinder  you  from  uving  in  this  castle 
all  your  life  with  me,  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  wearing  the  best  of 
everything."  "Musha,  ma'am,  I'd 
only  be  the  laughin'  stock  o'  the  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'd  have  no 
ould  neighbour  to  have  a  shanachus 
wud,  ana  what  wud  the  crathurs  of 
women  do  for  me  in  me  own  place 
when  their  time  'ud  be  comel" 
"  Alas,  alas !  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  I  can  show  you  how  gratefid 


I  am  for  your  help  and  your  skill  1" 
"  Musha  indeed  is  there,  ma'am.  My 
poor  girshach,  Jude,  is  lying  under  a 
sore  leg  for  a  twelvemonth,  an'  I'm 
sure  that  the  lord  or  yourself  can 
make  her  as  sound  as  a  bell  if  you 
only  say  the  word."  "  A^  me  any- 
thing but  that,  and  you  shall  have 
it"  "  Oh,  lady,  dear,  that's  giving 
me  everything  I  don't  want,  and 
refusing  me  the  only  thing  I  do." 
"You  don't  know  the  offence  your 
daughter  save  to  us,  I  am  sure,  or 
you  would  not  ask  me  to  cure  her." 
"  Judy  offend  you,  ma'am  !  Oh,  it's 
impossible  !"  "Not  at  aJl,  and  this 
is  the  way  it  happened— 

"  You  Know  that  all  the  fairy  court 
ei^'oy  their  lives  in  the  night  only, 
and  we  frequently  go  through  the 
country,  and  hold  our  feasts  where 
the  kitchen,  and  especially  the  hearth 
is  swept  up  clean.  About  a  twelve- 
month ago  myself  and  my  ladies  were 
passing  your  cabin,  and  one  of  the 
company  liked  the  appearance  of  the 
neat  thatch,  and  the  white-washed 
walls  and  the  clean  pavement  outside 
the  door  so  much  that  she  persuaded 
us  all  to  go  in.  We  found  the  cheer- 
ful turf  fire  shining  on  the  well-swept 
hearth  and  floor,  and  the  dean  pew- 
ter and  delft  plates  on  the  dr^ser, 
and  the  white  table.  We  were  so 
well  pleased  that  we  sat  down  on  the 
heartn,  and  laid  our  tea-tray,  and 
began  to  drink  our  tea  as  comfortably 
as  could  be.  You  know  we  can  be 
any  size  we  please,  and  thei-e  was  a 
score  of  us  settled  oefore  the  fire. 

"  We  were  vexed  enough  when  we 
saw  your  daughter  come  up  out  of 
your  bed-room,  and  make  towards  the 
fire.  Her  feet  I  acknowledge  were 
white  and  clean,  but  one  of  thein 
would  cover  two  or  three  of  us,  the 
size  we  were  that  night  On  she 
came  stalking,  and  just  as  I  was  rais- 
ing my  cup  of  tea  to  my  lips,  down 
came  the  soft  flat  sole  on  it,  and  spilled 
the  tea  all  over  me.  I  was  very  much 
annoyed,  and  I  caught  the  thing  that 
came  next  to  my  hand  and  hurled  it 
at  her.  It  was  the  tea-pot,  and  the 
point  of  the  spout  is  in  the  small  of 
her  leg  from  that  night  till  now." 
"  Oh,  &dy,  darlint !  how  can  you  hold 
spite  to  the  poor  slob  of  a  sirl,  that 
mew  no  more  of  you  beinff  there,  nor 
of  offending  you  than  she  did  the 
night  she  was  bom  1"  "  Well,  well : 
now  that  it  is  all  past  and  gone,  I  be- 
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lleye  you  are  right  At  all  eyeBts  you 
hiiTe  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  can- 
Bot  refuse  you  aoy  thins.  Take  thia 
ointmeBt,  and  rub  it  where  you  will 
see  the  purple  mark,  and  I  hope  that 
your  thoughts  of  me  may  be  i^easant" 
Just  then  a  messenger  came  to  say 
that  the  lord  was  at  the  hall-door 
waiting  for  Nora,  for  the  cocks 
would  be  soon  a  crowing.  So  she 
took  leave  of  the  lady,  and  mounted 
behind  the  dark  man.  The  h<»8e's 
back  seemed  as  hard  and  as  thin  as  a 
hazel  stick,  but  it  bore  her  safely  to 
her  home.  She  was  in  a  sleepy  state 
all  the  time  she  was  returning :  but 
at  last  she  woke  up,  and  founa  her- 
self standing  by  her  own  door.  She 
got  into  bed  as  fast  as  she  could,  and 
when  she  woke  next  morning  she 
fended  it  was  aU  a  dream.  She  put 
her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  there  for 
a  certainty  was  the  box  of  ointment 
She  stripped  the  clothes  off  her  daugh- 
ter's le^,  rubbed  some  of  the  stuff  on 
it,  and  m  a  few  seconds  she  saw  the 
skin  bursting,  and  a  tiny  spout  of  a 
tea-pot  working  itself  out  Poor 
Judy  was  awake  by  this,  and  wonder- 
ing what  ease  she  felt  in  her  leg.  I 
warrant  she  was  r^oioed  at  the  stoiy 
her  mother  told  her.  She  soon  re- 
eved health  and  strength,  and  never 
neglected  to  leave  her  kitchen  so  nice 
when  she  was  soing  to  bed,  that  Rich 
Darner  himsw  wght  eat  his  dinner 
off  the  floor.  She  took  good  care 
never  to  let  her  feet  stray  over  it  again 
afler  bed-time^  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  her  unseen  viaitois. 

THS  FAIBT-STBtOKBN  SBRVAKT^ 

A  travelling  woman  once  got  lodg- 
ing in  a  fEumer's  house,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a  bed  in  the  kitchen.  The 
sluttish  servant-maid  went  to  sleq) 
in  the  settle,  and  was  soon  moring 
soundly.  About  midnight  the  strange 
woman  heard  a  tapinng  at  the  door, 
and  a  ghostly  voice  crying  through 
the  key-hole,  **  where  are  you,  feet- 
water  r'  ^*  I  am  in  the  tub,  where  I 
oughtn't  to  be."  "  Hand-reel,  where 
are  your  "  Lying  loose  I  am  on  the 
dresser."    "  Reaping-hook,  where  are ' 


vou  r  "  Lying  loose  en  the  floor."* 
^*  Wheel-band,  where  are  yoot" 
*' Drawn  ti^t  round  the  rim,  lam.'* 
'*  Feet-water,  reaping-hook,  hand-ied, 
and  ^eel-band,  let  us  in  T 

In  came  three  wild-lookiB|r  wobmii 
to  spend  part  of  the  night  in  oomfori ; 
but  the  turf  had  been  allowed  to  bom 
out,  and  the  hearth  was  unaw^  and 
comfortless.  Two  of  them  sat  dowiu 
while  the  third  searched  dreaaer  and 
drawers  for  some  food.  Bat  noihiiw 
was  to  be  found  except  a  crust  whk£ 
the  lodger  had  left  for  the  good  peof^ 
on  a  stool  near  her  bed.  tShe  took  it, 
and  returned  to  the  hearth,  and  the 
three  made  a  meal  OB  it  ^  Ah,  the 
nei^igent  quean!"  sud  one,  who 
seemed  the  worst  disposed  eC  the 
party:  TU  leave  h^  something  to 
remmd  her  of  her  n^ligence,  and  the 
only  thing  tlutt  can  cure  hor  is  a  poul- 
tice oi  this  bread,  kit  out  )^  that  de- 
cent woman  in  the  oom^.  Let  na 
not  leave  a  crumb  behind  us.  After 
ig  this  she  lifted  a  Int  <tf  tiiread 


the  ground,  and  threw  it  at  the 
sleeper  in  the  settle,  and  soon  after  all 
the  company  went  away.  Whoi  they 
were  going  out  the  traveUer,  keeping 
her  eyes  nearly  dosed,  saw  the  moe;( 
good-natured  of  the  three  look  at  her- 
self, and  dropalew  crumbaon  thefloor. 
While  the  women  staid,  th^e  was  a 
dull  light  through  the  roOTn,  but  the 
moment  they  left,  aU  was  as  djuk  as 
pitch. 

In  the  moEBBu^  the  moment  the 
woman  awoke,  she  got  up,  and  ga- 
thered the  cmmbo.  aad  put  them  up 
oarefhlty  in  a  bit  of  rag  in  her  po<^et 
About  three  months  afterwards,  she 
stopped  another  ni^t  in  the  some 
house.  She  had  scarcely  sat  down 
when  the  servant  girl  bmiB  to  teli  her 
of  a  great  swelling  in  her  leg^  that 
hind^ed  her  ficom  walking  any  dis- 
tance, or  standing  u^  at  all  beyond  a 
few  minutes :  '^imd  it's  on  me,**  said 
she,  "  since  the  very  night  yon  were 
here  last"  ""Weiy' wd^  other. 
''  let  that  ^OTfi  you  to  keep  a  sod  of 
turf  alive  all  night,  and  sweep  up  the 
hoarth,  and  leave  something  to  eaft 
for  the  good  people,  when  yon  dont 
throw  out  the  feet-water,  and  stick 


,  ^^  hooaewife  may  make  doors  and  windows  as  fiut  as  she  pleases;  but  if  dw 

nse^to  to  stMk  the  reaping-hook  in  the  thatch,  or  if  she  does  not  loose  the  whofil  haniT, 
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tiie  reaping-hook  in  the  thatch,  and 
tie  up  the  hand-reel,  and  Blaelc  the 
spinning- wheel  If  you'll  promise  to 
be  more  careful,  maybe  ourselTes  can 
do  something  for  you."  "  Oh,  musha, 
do,  and  Qtoa  bless  you,  and  it's  me 
that  '11  be  careful  about  what  you  say 
from  New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's 
Eve."  So  the  woman  made  a  poul- 
tice with  some  hot  water  and  the  dry 
crumbs,  and  put  it  to  the  girl's  leg. 
It  was  not  a  minute  on,  when  the 
skin  cracked,  and  a  whole  skein  of 
woollen  thread  worked  itself  out 
You  may  be  sure  that  she  gave  her- 
self tidier  habits  afterwards,  and  that 
the  wise  woman  was  welcome  to  a 
oomfortable  bed  and  a  good  supper 
and  breakfast  whenever  she  passed 
that  way. 

Fairies,  though  long-lived,  are  con- 
sidered by  a  portion  of  the  savans, 
Tersed  in  their  natural  history,  as  not 
enjoying  immortality.  Their  progeny 
are  generally  of  a  rickety  character, 
and  they  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  to  exchange  them  for 
healthy  thriving  children  of  mortals. 
XJnbaptized  children  must  be  carefully 
watched,  or  they  will  be  conveyed 
away,  and  even  men  and  women,  if 
the^  are  guilty  of  gross  negligence  in 
their  religious  duties,  are  obnoxious  to 
ihe  designs  of  the  fairy  snatch  crs. 
An  instance  of  the  recovery  of  a  be* 
loved  wife  has  already  been  given  in 
the  "  Leinster  Folk-Lore,"  the  follow- 
inj^  being  a  variety  of  the  same  kind 
ofincident,  is  given  at  more  moderate 
length  r^ — 

TUB  RBcormacD  bridb. 

Theke  was  a  marriage  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ourraffraigue.  After  the  usual 
festivities,  ana  when  the  guests  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  were  drinking 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  they  were  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  man  himself  rush- 
ing into  the  room  with  anguish  in  his 
looka  "Oh!"  cried  he,  "  Margaret 
is  carried  awa^  by  the  fairies,  I'm 
sure."  The  girls  were  not  left  the 
room  for  half  a  minute  when  I  went 
in,  and  there  is  no  more  sign  of  her 
there  than  if  she  never  was  bom. 
Great  consternation  prevailed,  great 
search  was  made,  but  no  Margaret 
was  to  be  found.  After  a  night  and 
da^  spent  in  misery,  the  poor  bereft 
bndegroom  Ifty  down  to  take  some 


rest  After  a  while  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  awake  from  a  troubled 
dream,  and  look  out  into  the  room. 
The  moon  was  shining  in  through  the 
window,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
slanting  rays  stood  Margaret  in  her 
white  bridal  clothes.  He  thought  to 
speak  and  leap  out  of  the  bed,  but  his 
tongue  was  without  utterance,  and 
his  limbs  unable  to  mova  "  Do  not 
be  disturbed,  dear  husband,"  said  the 
api)earance.  "  I  am  now  in  the  power 
of  the  fairies,  but  if  you  only  have 
courage  and  prudence  we  may  be  soon 
happy  with  each  other  again.  Next 
Friday  will  be  May-eve.  and  the  whole 
court  will  ride  out  or  the  old  fort 
after  midnight  I  must  be  there 
along  with  the  rest  Sprinkle  a  circle 
with  holy  water,  and  have  a  black* 
hafted  knife  witn  you.  If  you  have 
courage  to  pull  me  off  the  horse,  and 
draw  me  into  the  ring,  all  they  can  do 
will  be  useless.  You  must  have  some 
food  for  me  every  night  on  the  dresser, 
for  if  I  taste  one  mouthful  with  them, 
I  will  be  lost  to  you  for  ever.  The 
fairies  got  {)ower  over  me  because  I 
was  only  thinking  of  you,  and  did  not 
prepare  myself  as  I  ought  for  the 
sacrament  I  made  a  bad  confession, 
and  now  I  am  suffering  for  it  Don't 
forget  what  I  have  said."  "  Oh,  no, 
my  darling,"  cried  he,  recovering  his 
speech,  but  by  the  time  he  had  slipped 
out  of  bed,  there  was  no  living  soul 
in  the  room  but  himself. 

Till  Friday  night  the  poor  young 
husband  spent  a  desolate  time.  The 
food  was  left  on  the  dresser  over 
night,  and  it  rejoiced  all  hearts  to 
find  it  vanished  by  mc^rning.  A  little 
before  midnisht  he  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  old  rain.  He  formed  the  circle, 
took  his  station  within  it,  and  kept 
the  black-hafted  knife  ready  for  ser- 
vice. At  times  he  was  nervously 
afraid  of  losing  his  dear  wife,  and  at 
others  burning  with  impatience  for 
the  struggle.  At  last  the  old  fort  with 
its  darknigh  bushy  fences  cutting 
against  the  sky,  was  in  a  moment  re* 
placed  by  a  palace  and  its  court.  A 
thousand  lights  flashed  from  the  win- 
dows and  lofty  hall  entrance,  numer- 
ous torches  were  brandished  by 
attendants  stationed  round  the  court- 
yard, and  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
richly-attired  ladies  and  gentlemen 
was  moving  m  the  direction  of  the 
gate  where  he  found  himself  standing. 
As  they  rode  by  him  laughing  and 
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jeeting,  he  ooold  not  tell  whether 
they  were  aware  of  his  preseDoe  or 
not  He  looked  intent  at  each  coun- 
tenance as  it  approached,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  caught  sig^it  of 
the  dear  face  and  figure  borne  along 
on  a  milk-white  stoed.  She  recog- 
nised him  well  enough,  and  her 
features  now  broke  into  a  smile — ^now 
expressed  deep  anxiety.  She  was 
unable  for  the  throng  to  guide  the 
animal  close  to  the  ring  of  power ;  so 
he  suddenly  rushed  out  of  his  bounds, 
seiied  her  m  his  arms  and  lifted  her 
ofil  Cries  of  rage  and  fury  arose  on 
every  nde,  they  were  hemmed  in,  and 
weapons  directed  at  his  head  and 
breast  to  terrify  him.  He  seemed  to 
be  inspired  with  superhuman  courage 
and  force,  and  wielding  the  powerful 
knife  he  soon  cleared  a  space  round 
him,  all  seeming  dismayed  by  the 
sight  of  the  weapon.  He  lost  no  time, 
but  drew  his  wife  within  the  rins, 
within  which  none  of  the  myriads 
round  dared  to  enter.  Shouts  of  de- 
rision and  defiance  continued  to  fill 
the  air  for  sometime,  but  the  expedi- 
tion could  not  be  delaYed.  As  the 
end  of  the  procession  filed  past  the 
gate  and  the  circle  within  which  the 
mortal  pair  held  each  other  deter- 
minedly clasped,  darkness  and  silence 
fell  on  the  old  rath  and  the  fields 
round  it,  and  the  rescued  bride  and 
her  lover  breathed  freely.  We  will 
not  detain  the  sensitive  reader  on  the 
happy  walk  home,  on  the  joy  that 
hailed  their  arrival,  and  on  all  the 
eager  gossip  that  occupied  the  town- 
land  and  the  five  that  surround  it  for 
a  month  after  the  happy  rescue. 

This  event,  as  mentioned,  occurred 
on  a  Saturday  morning.  For  some 
reason  or  other  the  ^ood  people  do 
not  undertake  expeditions  on  Fridays, 
nor  do  they  either  good  or  evil  on 
that  day.  They  appear  to  entertain 
but  slight  hopes  of  eventual  salvation, 
after  this  earth  and  the  things  of  it 
have  passed  away.  Man's  lidemp- 
tion  was  wrought  on  a  Friday,  and 
probably  a  mingled  feeling  of  r^nret, 
resentment,  and  terror,  causes  their 
inaction  on  the  day  of  toe  crucifixion. 

Persons  once  naturalized  among  the 
Fairy  tribe  are  as  desirous  as  they 
of  recruiting  the  losses  in  the  popula- 
tion of  their  adopted  friends.  For 
this  purpose  they  bring  epilepsy 
on    mortals    once    their    intimate 


friends,  and,  ondtf  the  operatioa 
of  laws  unknown  to  us,  these  people 
so  afiSicted  pass  into  Uie  Sighe  bills 
at  their  dea4^  instead  of  remaining 
in  a  suspended  state  of  exist^ce,  or 
going  to  their  places  of  rest  or  punish- 
ment Some  psycholc^iists  maintain 
that  friendship  and  good  nature  pre- 
vail among  a  section  of  these  wry 
mortals,  and  that  they  fight  pitdied 
battles  with  the  part^  anxious  for 
recruits.  If  they  prevail  they  manage 
to  have  potent  herbs  conveyed  to  the 
man  afifticted  with  epilepsy^  and  his 
cure  is  wroueht  Otherwise  he  is 
doomed  to  endure  existoioe  in  the 
hill  forts. 

If  any  credulous  reader  ev^  find  a 
whirlwind  {nghe  gacithe)  come  too 
close  to  him  for  comfort,  let  him 
stoop,  and  picking  up  dust  from  un- 
der his  right  foot  ning  it  into  the 
revolving  mass  of  air.  The  fairies 
are  at  once  dispersed,  and  no  danger 
need  be  feared.  If  he  wish  to  set 
siffht  of  the  airy  folk  while  in  this 
whirling  occupation,  he  has  only  to 
form  a  rush  into  a  ring,  shut  his  right 
eve,  Mid  apply  the  open  left  (me  to 
this  simple  optical  engina  We  do 
not  exactly  advise  him  to  indulge  his 
curiosity  to  this  point  Historians  of 
deeds  done  in  the  kingdom  of  Faeiy, 
have  recorded  the  loss  of  sight  to 
many  individuals  whose  left  eye  made 
trial  of  rush  or"  thraneen"  ring.  How- 
ever, if  any  neophyte  can  procure  a 
four-leaved  shamrock,  he  or  she  need 
have  no  fear.  To  them  fairies  will 
be  visible,  going  in  myriads  throudi 
the  crowd  m  the  market  street  of  &- 
niscorthy  or  other  inland  town,  tast- 
ing the  butter,  or  cheese,  or  milk 
Q&red  for  sale.  It  is  not  rafe  to  ac- 
cost an  individual  fairy  under  these 
circumstances.  He  is  short  in  tem- 
per, and  will  treat  the  impertinent 
with  a  slap  of  his  switch  across  the 
eye  next  himself,  and  it  will  remain 
without  light  even  to  the  death  of  its 
owner. 

A  wonderful  treasure  is  that  foor- 
leaved  shamrock !  Once  at  the  fair 
of  Enniscorthy,  a  master  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  willing  to  astonish  the  simple 
Wexfordians,  and  extract  some  mo- 
ney out  of  their  pockets,  threw  his 
game  cock  up  on  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  there  everv  one  could  see  him 
stalk  along  with  a  great  Icm  of  N<Nr> 
way  timber  in  his  bill  Every  one 
wondered,  and  those  nearly  undor  the 
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cock,  as  he  paced  along,  got  from 
under  the  beam  as  soon  as  they 
could. 

**  Musha,"  says  a  young  gu-l  who 
was  taking  home  an  armful  of  fresh 
grass  to  her  cow,  ''what  are  yous 
gapin'^atV*  "€kpingat!  Do  you 
see  the  balk  the  cock  is  carrying  )*' 
"Balk,  Inagh!  Purshuin'  to  the 
balk  within  a  street  of  him !  All  I 
can  see  is  a  good  wheaten  straw  that 
he  has  in  his  bake'*  The  showman 
OTerheard  the  discourse,  and  called 
out  to  the  girl—  "  What  will  you  take 
for  that  bunch  of  grass  1  I'^  like  to 
give  a  mouthftd  of  fresh  provender  to 
my  horse."  The  bargain  was  made, 
and  as  soon  as  the  article  was  handed 
over  to  the  conjuror,  the  girl  gave  a 
great  start,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  the  Lord 
save  us  t  See  what  the  cock  is  car- 
rying! Some  one  will  be  kilt."  There 
was  a  four-leaved  shamrock  in  the 
bundle  of  grass. 

Much  as  we  have  at  heart  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
political  eoonofny  of  Fairy  Land,  we 
are  not  anxious  that  any  of  our  cre- 
dulous readers  should  desire  personal 
acquaintance  with  any  individual  of 
that  country,  or  practice  any  magic 
rites  whatever.  You  set  dangerous 
machinery  in  motion,  without  know- 
ing how  to  put  it  at  rest  again,  or 
whether  it  may  not  tear  your  own 
person  to  pieces. 

Read  with  attention,  and  put  to 
heart  the  moral  of 


THB  LOVB  PHIUrRB. 

Nora,  a  healthv,  bouncing,  youAff 
country  damsel,  but  no  way  gifted 
with  beauty,  registered  a  vow  that 
she  would  be  the  wife  of  young  Mr. 
Bligh,  a  "  half  sir,"  that  lived  near. 
The  young  fellow  always  spoke  civilly 
and  good-naturedly  to  her,  but  after 
a  year  or  two's  acquaintance,  Nora 
saw  no  immediate  sign  of  her  vow 
being  accomplished.  She  held  con- 
sultations with  adepts  in  fairy  and 
demon  lore,  and  discovered  that  the 
liver  of  a  cat  thoroughly  black,  white 
paws  excepted,  was  sovereign  in  the 

Srocess  of  procuring  a  return  of  lova 
ided  by  her  sister  and  another  wo- 
man, researches  were  made,  the  cat 
discovered,  and  slain  with  accompani- 
ments which  we  do  not  choose  to  par- 
ticularise.   The  liver  was  then  care 


fully  taken  out,  broiled,  and  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  gallant  was 
passing  by  Nora's  cottage,  and  seeing 
ner  at  the  bawn-gate  ne  "  put  the 
speak"  on  her.  She,  nothing  loth, 
kept  up  the  conversation,  and  after 
some  further  talk^  asked  might  she 
take  the  liberty  oi  requesting  him  to 
come  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea.  He 
did  not  think  the  better  of  her  pru- 
dence for  making  the  demand,  but 
felt  he  couldn't  refuse  without  inci- 
vility. So  he  was  set  comfortably  at 
table,  and  Nora  soon  filled  his  cup 
from  a  black  teapot,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  indifferent  tea,  contained 
a  pinch  of  the  philtre.  The  guest 
began  the  banquet  with  notions  and 
intentions  not  very  complimentary 
to  his  entertainer  ;  but  when  he  tooK 
up  his  hat  to  walk  home,  he  was 
determined  on  setting  her  up  as  mis- 
tress of  his  heart  and  home.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  this  magic  potion,  that 
if  the  dose  is  not  repeated  at  inter- 
vals, the  effect  becomes  weaker,  and 
at  length  ceases  altogether,  i^ora, 
aware  of  this,  renewed  the  adminis- 
tration at  every  visit,  till  his  infatua- 
tion became  such,  that  he  announced 
to  his  family  and  relations  his  imme- 
diate marriage  with  the  cabin  girl. 
Vain  were  coaxings,  threats,  reason- 
ings, &c.  \  and  at  last  the  eve  of  the 
wedding-day  arrived.  Paying  a  visit 
to  his  charmer  that  happy  evening, 
they  were  enjoying  the  most  interest- 
ing and  delightful  conversation,  when 
the  latch  was  raised,  and  a  party  of 
seven  or  eight  voung  fellows,  armed 
with  good  hazel  rods,  entered  and  be- 
gan to  lay  on  his  devoted  back  and 
shoulders.  Nora  flung  herself  be- 
tween, and  received  a  few  slight 
blows ;  but  before  they  ceased  prac- 
tising on  the  amorous  youth,  every 
bone  in  his  body  was  sore,  and  he 
himself  unable  to  use  arms  or  legs. 
That  was  what  they  wanted.  They 
trundled  him  into  a  car,  and  took  him 
home,  where  he  was  tended  and 
watched  for  a  month.  The  drug  not 
being  administered  during  all  that 
time,  he  was  amazed  when  he  was 
able  to  quit  his  bed  that  he  should 
ever  have  been  guilty  cf  such  an  ab- 
surdity. So  to  Nora's  remorse  for 
her  unholy  proceeding,  was  now  added 
chagrin  at  ner  want  of  success. 

Much  interest  as  we  take  in  pre- 


-    serving  the  memory  of  our  peasantnr  s 
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soperstitions  and  £ury  lore,  we  would 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  they  had  ut- 
terly forgotten  theoL  Let  our  de- 
scendanta  not  be  ignorant  of  the  eidst- 
enoe  of  these  shadowy  myths  that 
were  held  as  substantial  truths  by 
by-gone  generations ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  read  a  bit  of  fairy  lore  with 
interest  and  amusement,  and  another 
to  make  it  a  rule  of  action.  The 
reader  might  smile  at  the  noticm  of 
an  Ignorant  and  credulous  person,  five 
hundred  years  since,  having  put  a 
red-hot  shoTel  under  a  poor  ricketty 
child  supposed  to  be  a  changeling, 
and  fling  it  out  on  a  dungheap  to 
perish.  But  if  he  heard  that  the 
thing  really  occurred  only  a  few 
years  ago,  would  he  suppose  it  de- 
sirable that  belief  in  fairy  power 
should  be  preserved  or  encouraged  1 
At  Walshestown  in  Cork,  some  years 
since,  a  woman  taking  her  child  to  be 
baptuwd  was  enveloped  for  a  moment 
in  a  whirl  of  dust  She  at  once  con- 
cluded that  her  child  was  carried  ofif^ 
and  a  chan^jeling  substituted.  She 
exposed  it,  immediately  on  getting 


home,  to  the  ordeal  of  fine  and  va- 
ter,  and  it  perished. 

In  the  year  1826,  a  poor  womsa 
having  a  paralytic  child,  four  yean 
dd,  unable  to  stand^  walk,  or  speak, 
was  advised  to  irj  if  itwas  a  change- 
ling. She  acoordingly  bathed  it  three 
mornings  in  succession  in  tiie  Tleek 
to  drive  out  its  evil  qualitiea  The 
third  morning  it  ex^piied  in  the  water. 

So  the  sooner  beh^  in  the  power  (rf 
fairies  or  demons  to  do  substantial 
good  or  evil  to  the  human  race  is  ex- 
tinguished the  better.  Let  legendaiy 
ana  fsirj^  stories  flourish  at  the  rustic 
hearth  as  long  as  the  audience  look  on 
those  beings  as  mere  phantoms,  pre- 
sented for  the  moment  to  amuse  and 
pass  away  time  ;  but  let  everything 
connected  with  beings  of  the  other 
life,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
principles  of  Christian  faith,  be,  in 
£Act  and  deed,  totally  iffnc»Ded  and 
discredited.  Poverty  and  ignorance 
are  heavy  loads,  but  add  superstitiouB 
torron^  and  the  burthen  beeomes 
really  mtolerab^^ 
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Hitchcock,  in  his  "History  of  the 
Irish  Stage,"  says  of  this  actor-^^ 
"  Ryder  was  distinguished  l^  the 
versatility  of  his  geniua  He  aeted 
a  variety  of  characters  in  DuUia 
during  a  period  of  eleven  or  twelve 
year&  when  it  might  be  trulv  said 
that  ne  was  almost  eveiy  night  be- 
fore the  public."  It  was  generally 
said  and  believed  that  he  was  an 
Irishmui,  though,  for  some  reason 
unexplained,  he  declared  himself,  late 
in  liie,  a-  native  of  England.  His 
real  name  was  Darley.  His  father 
was  a  printer,  and  brought  his  son  up 
to  the  same  trade,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  resigned  the  typographical  for 
the  mimic  art,  and  havini^  shown  his 
indentures  ^  a  fair  pair  of  heels,"  be- 


took himself  to  thelifei^aatrollinfl 
player.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  obtained  an  appearaooe 
in  Smock^alley  Thaatrey  where  he 
made  his  bow  as  Captatn  Plume,  in 
th^  "  Recruiting  Officer,"  on  the  7th 
of  December^  175a  His  success  ob- 
tained for  him  a  p^manent  engage- 
ment, and  bef(»e  the  season  con^ 
eluded  he  had  established  himself 
as  a  genend  favourite.  This  was  the 
year  of  Sheridan^s  resuming  manage- 
ment, after  a  forced  retirement  of 
two  seasons,  the  penalty  of  h»  want 
of  iudgment  and  flmmess  in  not 
bokily  facing  the  ori^uuzed  eons^* 
racy,  celebrated  in  Irish  dramatic 
annals  as  the  ^'Mahomet  Bow"f 
The  oonduGt  of  the  public,  oar  rather 


*  We  most  again  thankfaUy  acknowledge  our  oUigstions  to  John  Wendde,  Esq.)  fot 
assistance  in  portions  of  this  paper. 

t  This,  and  subsequent  theatrical  riots,  *'  The  Dog  Row,*'  "  The  BotHe  Mo»,*  m^ 
"  Th9  Talbot  Aw,"  have  been  luJly  detailed  in  earlier  numbers  of  th«  D.  U.  Magazi» 
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of  that  section  of  partisan  play-goers 
who  had  driven  Sheridan  from  his 
theatre  and  torn  it  to  pieces,  was 
distinguished  hy  the  same  unmanly 
animosity  on  his  return  which  they 
had  evinced  in  his  exDulsion.  It  he^ 
gan  to  be  rumoured,  Wore  the  first 
night,  that  an  apology  would  be  in- 
sisted on  from  Sheridan  for  the  enor- 
mous ii\ja^  that  had  been  done  to 
him  ; — an  inverted  mode  of  adminis- 
tering justice  bv  no  means  unique  in 
the  history  of  theatrical  squabbles. 

Sheridan  saw  that  he  must  submit, 
and  tamed  his  proud  spirit  down  to 
the  level  of  the  humiliation  it  was 
iAipossible  to  avoid.    Victor,  his  de- 
puty manager,  recommended  him,  as 
the  audience  were  bent  on  an  apo- 
logy, to  make  them  pay  for  it;  to 
announce  it  in  the  bills  for  some  time 
before  and  to  fix  a  night  when  a 
very  weak  performance  would  other- 
wise ensure  an  empty  house.     On 
such  an  occasion,  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  his  feelings  would 
be  too  much  wrought  up  to  admit  of 
\l\b  performing  any  character.     Tbe 
advice  was  sound,  and  he  followed 
it  Soon  after  the  doors  were  opened 
on  the  appointed  night,  October  the 
25th,  1756,  every  pajii  of  the  house 
was  crowded  to  benold  the  triumph 
of  despotism  over  reason  and  equity. 
It  was  a  painful  spectacle.    A  ma- 
nager, who  deserved  a  statue  to  per- 
petuate the  wholesome  reforms  he 
had  effected,  was  compelled  to  ap- 
pear like  a  criminal  before   a  self- 
elected  tribunal,  which  he  had  so 
often  delighted  with  rational  enter- 
tainment    When  the  curtain  drew 
up  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  fear- 
ing, in  the  incidental  confusion,  and 
excitementwto  trust  entirely  to  his 
memorv.    His  speech  is  too  long  to 
insert  here,  neither  could  the  effect 
be  estimated  by  mere  reading  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century ;  but 
it  was  tbe  opinion  of  some  of  the 
beet  and  most  impartial  judges  pre- 
sent, that  no  public  servant  within 
their  observation  had  ever  appeared 
before  lus  constituents  with  so  much 
address,  or  spoke  to  their  passions 
with  such  propriety.     The  greater 

Eart  of  his  female  and  even  several  of 
is  male  auditors  were  moved  to 
tears.  His  apology  was  followed  by 
reiterate  acdamations  ;  and  after 
he  had  begun  to  retire,  he  advanced 


again,  and  with  faltering  accents 
spoke  as  follows :— "  Your  sympathy 
at  this  important  crius  luis  so  deeply 
affected  me  that  I  want  power  to 
express  myself.  My  future  actions 
shall  show  my  gratitude."  Thus 
ended  this  disgracefkl  afi^ir.  Every 
generous  mind  must  be  shocked  at 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  which 
could  reduce  a  man  of  Sheridan's 
abilities  and  sentiments  to  bow  down 
before  the  destroyers  of  his  property, 
and,  as  it  were,  acknowledge  their 
right  of  ruining  his  fortune,  and  of 
demolishing  the  labours  of  so  many 
yeara 

'  Amonffst  Sheridan's  improvements 
during  tnis  season,  and  one  which, 
with  others,  proved  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  his  interest  in  a  commercial 
sense,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  licence 
of  the  upper  gallery,  by  converting  it 
into  boxoB,  and  nusing  the  price  to 
half-a-crown.  As  most  things  are 
governed  by  fashion,  so  novelty  and 
whim  drew  the  ladies,  and  conse- 
quently the  gentlemen,  to  the  newly 
transformed  upper  regions.  The 
lower  boxes  were  in  a  mat  measure 
deserted,  and  the  pit  thronged  as  a 
matter  of  course.  However,  Hitch- 
cock teUs  us  that  by  this  r^ulation 
peace  and  order  were  suddenly  re- 
stored. Until  very  recently,  and  it 
may  be  so  still  in  the  countiy  thea- 
tres in  Ireland,  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  what  is  usually  the  pit,  the 
eallery,  and  the  gallei^  the  pit  j  not 
from  any  Hibernian  misconception  as 
to  the  real  meanings  of  the  words  re- 
latively applied,  but  from  being  driven  . 
to  the  measure  as  a  defensive  one,  in- 
asmuch as  the  celestials  were  in  the 
habit  of  pelting  the  groundling^  un- 
mercifully with  any  kind  of  missiles 
that  readily  presented  themselves. 
For  the  damages  and  interruptions 
thus  produced,  no  remedy  could  be 
found  but  a  direct  huterchange  of 
territory. 

Byder  continued  to  work  his  way 
at  Snoock-alley  for  several  seasons^ 
under  the  successive  management  of 
Sheridan,  BrowiL  and  Mossop.  He 
played  all  lines^  from  high  tra^y  to 
low  comedy,  mcluding  fisishionable 
rakes,  fops.  Irishmen.  Frenchmen^ 
and  English  rustics.  In  1766  he  al- 
tered Vanburgh's  comedy  of  the 
'*  Mistake  "  into  a  farce  in  two  acts^ 
and  produced  it  with  the  title  of 
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"Like  Master  like  Man."  It  was 
subsequently  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1768  and  1773,  and  again  reduced  to 
an  interlude,  in  1798,  as  "Lovers' 
Quarrels,"  under  which  name  and 
form  it  is  still  acted  occasionally  in 
the  provincea  Ryder  was  the  most 
general  actor  of  his  time.  Trasedy, 
comedy,  opera,  or  fiffce — nothing 
came  amiss  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
his  practice,  he  was  seen  in  Richard 
the  Third,  Scrub,  Macheath,  Shylock, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Lionel,  Plume, 
Archer,  Hob,  Pierre,  Scapin,  Sancho. 
&c,  &C.  It  was  impossible  he  could 
display  first-rate  ability  in  all,  but 
he  ofifended  in  none.  We  may  say 
of  him  that  his  tragedy  was  more 
than  respectable,  sometimes  highly 
impressim  and  his  broad  comedy  um- 
versally  aomired. 

Between  1767  and  1771,  Ryder  ap- 
pears to  have  been  absent  ^m 
Dublin,  and  employed  in  the  countiy 
theatres  of  Ireland — whether  as 
manager,  or  actor,  or  both,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  wrote 
no  memoirs,  kept  no  personal  memo- 
randa, and  seems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  furnishing  materials  for  a  future 
biography.  In  1771,  Mossop  had  been 
compelled,  b^  iJl-success  and  the  total 
failure  of  his  resources,  to  give  up 
Crow-street  Theatre,  but  still  re- 
tained Smock-alley.  At  Capel-street 
he  was  opposed  by  Dawson,  aseceder 
from  his  own  company,  who  proved  a 
formidable  enemy.  Kyder  rejoined 
the  flag  of  his  old  master,  and  opened 
as  JSir  John  Restless^  in  the  comedy 
of  "  All  in  the  Wrong."  His  return 
was  hailed  with  that  warmth  of  ap- 
plause which  always  marked  his  per- 
formance. He  was  of  infinite  service 
to  Mossop.  For  thouffh  not  able  en- 
tirely to  stem  the  tide  of popularfavour 
which  ran  violently  in  tne  direction 
of  Capel-street,  he,  for  a  time,  upheld 
a  cause,  which,  without  his  assistance, 
must  have  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
accumulated  difficulties.  Cumber- 
land's comedy  of  the  "  West  Indian," 
then  running  in  London  with  great 
attraction,  was  produced,  and  did 
nothing.  This  could  scarcely  be  won- 
dered at,  as  Mossop  chose  to  act  Bd- 
cour,  a  part  for  which  his  peculiar 
attributes  totally  unfitted  him ;  while 
Lewis,  at  the  rival  theatre,  drew  the 
whole  town  to  see  him  in  his  natural 
element  and  in  which  he  never  had 
an  equal  At  Smock-alley,  the  "West 


Indian"  was  acted  to  icy  houses,  com- 
posed of  orders,  who  never  applaud ; 
while  Capel-street  had  a  nightly  ov^-- 
flow  of  payers,  whose  hands  are  sddom 
idle. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  ihva 
the  common  one  of  trying  to  bolster 
up  bad  houses  and  weak  IhIIs  by 
orders.  People  set  no  value  on  what 
they  get  for  nothing,  and  nev^ 
thoroughly  enjoy  what  they  have  not 
paid  for.  This  is  a  true  axiom  in 
human  nature,  not  confined  to  stage 
tests.  And  then  the  extent  to  which 
this  ill-based  system  has  been  carried 
is  almost  incredible.  Bnnn,  in  his 
"  Stable  before  and  behind  the  Cur- 
tain,'^ publishes  a  table  of  11,003 
orders  given  at  Covent  Crarden  to 
thirty-eight  performances  of  Charles 
Eemue,  one  of  the  best  actors  that 
ever  trod  the  stage :— nearly  300  per 
night,  worth,  at  seven  shillings  each, 
the  box  price  then,  an  aggregate  sum 
of  ^3,851 — a  small  fortune. 

Nothing  is  more  lamentable,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  frequently  ex- 
hibited, than  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  a  manager  or  overgrown  actor, 
which  leads  him  to  assume  pajis 
utterly  beyond  his  grasp,  merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  the  best  in 
the  play.  The  right  cure  for  this 
theatrical  insania  is  not  Hellebore, 
but  a  quantum  sufficil  of  disapproba- 
tion, conveyed .  through  the  medium 
of  what  histrionics,  in  their  technical 
vocabulary,  designate  "goose,"  or  "the 
biff  bird." 

In  1772,  Ryder  stepped  into  the 
management  of  Smock-alley,  vacated 
compulsorily  by  Mossop,  ana  like  all 
new  aspirants,  expected  to  make  a 
fortune  where  his  predecessors  had 
invariably  failed.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  great 
favourite  with  the  public,  and  cared 
little  for  the  competition  of  Dawson, 
whose  success  had  carried  him  from 
Capel-streettothe  more  exalted  arena 
of  Crow-street  But  Ryder  got  the 
start  of  opening  by  six  weeks,  and 
improved  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost  His  bills  contained  this  no- 
tice :  "As  Mr.  Ryder  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  covering  the  benches  of  the 

git  with  fine  green  cloth,  he  humbly 
opes  no  person  will  stand  on  them. 
Ladies  will  be  admitted  into  the  pit 
as  in  the  London  theatres."  Ryder's 
available  capital  when  he  began  to 
speculate  as  manager,  received  a  con- 
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aiderable  and  unexpected  addition 
from  a  large  prize  in  the  lottery.  This 
fortunate  ticket  was  lying  for  seyeral 
weeks  neglected,  till  at  last  Mrs. 
Ryder  happening  to  meet  with  it  in 
a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table  re- 
minded her  husband,  who  made  in- 
quiry which  resulted  equally  to  his 
surprise  and  satisfaction.  But  the 
new  supply  was  speedily  in  requisition 
and  soon  disappeiured.  There  is  no 
maelstrom  equal  to  the  devouring 
gulf  of  a  theatrical  pay  list;,  you  may 
as  reasonably  expect  to  pull  up  Levia- 
than with  a  hook  as  to  satisfy  this 
horse-leech  with  any  treasury  less  in- 
exhaustible than  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus. 

Ryder's  first  season  proved  to  be  a 
very   prosperous   one.    One  of  his 
great  attractions  was  the  celebrated 
Ann  Oatley,  almost  as  universal  a 
fftvourite  and  as  handsome  as  Mrs. 
WofiSington.    She  re-appeared  after 
an  absence  of  three  years,  and  acted, 
if  possible,  with  increased  popularity. 
Miss  Ashmore,  also,   who   married 
Richard  Sparks,  by  her   admirable 
actingas  The  Widow  Brady, %\leA\hQ 
house,  every  Wednesday,  for  upwards 
of  eiffnteen  weeks.    The  **  Irish  Wi- 
dow'" continued  to  be  equally  produc- 
tive throughout   the   next   season. 
Dawson's  opposition  was   not  very 
formidable,  and  in  1773  he  was  de- 
prived,    myustlyj    of    Crow-street 
Ryder,  in  1774,  mtroduced  Russian 
dogs  m  a  pantomime.    But  this  was 
a  trifling  step  in  illegitimacy  com- 
pared to  jiiossop's  monkey  which  had 
preceded   it :  and  Ryder  descended 
many  steps  lower  when  he  exhibited 
the  "Corsican  FaiiV'  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  theEighth.    He  was, 
however,  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  the  public  of  those  days 
were  quite  as  exacting  and  capricious 
as  they  are  now.    For  "  stars"  as  they 
are  called,  he  paid  ruinous  prices,  and 
imported  every  name  of  leading  cele- 
bnty  on  the  London  boards.    Barry 
and  Mrs.  Barry.  Sheridan,  Foote,  and 
Henderson,  haa  shares  of  each  per- 
formance.   To  Mrs.  Abington  he  gave 
five  hundred  pounds  for  twelve  nights, 
and  to  Miss  Gatley  forty  ffuineas 
every  time  she  appeared.    Writers 
who  denounce  lar^e  nightly  salaries 
as  an  evil  exclusively   of   modern 
growth,  would  do  well  to  refresh  their 
memories  by  reference  to  the  stage 
annak  of  the   hist  century,  before 


they  found  conclusions  on  apociyphal 
premises. 

Amongst  Ryder's  auxiliaries  was 
an  actor,  formerly  a  captain,  reioicing 
in  the  ominous  name  of  Death,  who 
played  in  a  varied  round,  chiefiy  con- 
sisting of  light  and  humorous  parts. 
In  a  new  comedy,  by  Maynard  Cham- 
berlain Walker,  an  enunent  Dublin 
barrister,  called  "The  Benevolent 
Man,"  he  acted  the  huntsman  with 
such  extraordinary  vivacity  that  the 
critics  said  "  Death  was  quite  aliveP* 

Rjrder,  in  1776,  shifted  his  ^und 
to  Crow-street  Theatre,  of  which  he 
took  a  lease  to  shut  out  opposition. 
His  old  competitor,  Dawson,  had  now 
become  a  member  of  his  company, 
and  officiated  occasionally  as  acting 
manager.  He  married  the  mother  of 
WiUi^  Lewis,  who  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  under  him,  and  for 
many  years  held  a  high  position  at 
Covent  Garden  as  assuredly  the  best 
light  comedian  of  his  day.  In  Mer- 
cutio,  the  Copper  Captain^  and  Ban- 
ger, he  had  no  rival  A  long  course 
of  Reynolds's  trifling  five-act  farces 
somewhat  deteriorated  his  style,  but 
he  triumphed  even  over  these ;  and, 
when  he  retired,  Elliston  only  proved 
capable  of  treading  in  his  shoes. 
Dawson's  son,  Geoi]ge,  was  also  a 
favourite  comedian  in  Dublin,  and 
ballet-master  in  general  He  died  be- 
fore his  father,  and  in  compliance 
with  a  national  custom  was  waked. 
The  company  were  exuberant  in  the 
expression  of  their  grief,  and  con- 
trived to  set  the  apartment  in  flames, 
which  were  witn  difficulty  extin- 
guished. When  the  underteker  ar- 
rived, the  next  day,  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  ceremony,  the  body  was 
missing,  and,  after  a  search,  found, 
nearly  consumed  by  the  fire. 

Shortly  after  Ryder  began  his  career 
at  Crow-street,  Yandermereu  Waddy, 
and  other  malcontente  revolted  from 
their  leader  and  opened  a  theatre  in 
Fishamble-street,undera  licence  from 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Their  great  depen- 
dence was  on  "  The  Duenna,"  Sheri- 
dan's celebrated  opera  recently  pro- 
duced at  Drury-lane,  but  not  printed. 
Of  this  they  contrivedrto  obtain  an 
authenticmanuscript,  with  i>ermission 
to  play  it  They  got  the  piece  up  at 
a  great  expense,  and  the  success  pro- 
mised to  be  proportionate.  Ryder 
outflanked  them  by  a  manoeuvre.  He 
employed  some  confidential  persons 
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to  take  down  the  dialogue  in  short- 
hand ;  and,  becoming  thus  master  of 
the  ooneet  words,  advertised  the 
«pera  as  '*  the  €k>veme8B,"  induding 
the  sonn^  &o^  of  "  the  Dneona," 
which  had  oeen  published.  Healtmd 
the  names  of  all  thftdramaiispermma^ 
callinff  the  Jew^  I$aac  Mendota^  which 
he  penormed  himself,  Enochlsmchar. 
His  piece  was  better  acted  than  that 
at  the  rival  house,  and  turned  the  tide 
in  his  favour.  A  prosecution  was  the 
result,  in  which  Rvder  succeeded  as 
defendant  The  Irish  Judges  delivered 
their  opinion  that  any  person  maj 
make  memoranda  of  whatever  is 
publiclj  exhibited,  and  for  admission 
to  which  he  pays  the  price  demanded. 
The  decision  seems  singular  and  in- 
equitable ;  but  we  are  not  suffiokntly 
versed  in  forensic  "quiddits  and 
quillets''  to  say  whether  it  was  sound 
statute  law. 

Ryder  had  a  period  of  managerial 
prosperity,  during  which  his  exche- 
quer was  full,  but  he  bestowed  no 
tnottght  on  a  rainy  day.  His  pro^ 
pmsity  was  lavish  expenditure  and 
show,  and  his  wife  shared  and  en- 
couraged the  extravagance.  They 
kept  carriages,  horses,  a  country  house, 
and  gave  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls, 
careless  of  expense  imd  unmindful  of 
consequences.  And  so  they  sailed 
joyously  along  for  a  time,  on  a  smooth 
seS)  in  a  gilded  barge — 

**  Rcgaidlen  of  the  fwesping  wfalilwind*a 
sway, 
Thatf  ho^M  in  grim  repose,  expects  ito 
evening  prey." 

Reader,  if  you  reside  in  Dublin,  or 
happen  to  visit  that  handsome  metro- 
pous,  walk  up  Ecdes-street  facing 
towards  the  country,  and  when  you 
approach  the  end,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  vou  will  come  to  a  large  mansion 
<»dlea  Ryder' 9  Folly,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  improvidence  of  the  actor 
whose  career  we  are  now  sketching. 
Pause,  and  look  on  it  During  the 
brief  period  of  his  prosperity  he  began 
to  baud  this  for  a  town  residence,  but 
his  finances  gave  way  before  it  was 
fit  to  be  inhabited,  and  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  four  thousand  pounds  it 
was  sold,  unfinished,  for  six  nundred. 
For  some  years  it  was  known  as  Mrs. 
Hart's  bearding  school  for  younff 
ladie&  Bfr.  Syme  then  bought  luid 
converted  it  into  two  houses.    What 


mutationa  it  nav  yet  undergo  in 
the  '^whirligig  of  time,"  no  one  cam 
telL 

Not  content  with  the  anxieties  and 
endless  avocations  of  a  manager  in 
diflicultiea,  Ryder  added  the  boaineas 
of  a  printer  to  his  Th^pian  duties, 
and  set  up  a  theatrical  newspap^ 
which  was  published  three  times  a 
wedL  In  this  he  critidned,  with 
truly  paternal  laudation,  his  own  per- 
formances ;  he  also  printed  some  of 
the  plays  in  which  he  acted,  altering 
the  characters  and  adapting  them  to 
his  own  taste  and  humour.  Here  he 
had  the  example  of  Thomas  Sh^idan, 
a  better  soholar  than  himseJf,  wh& 
in  his  concoction  of  "Rcnneo  and 
Juliet,"  appropriated  to  Romeo  the 
celebrated  Queen  MaJb  Speech  of 
Mercuiio, 

PecuniarvembarrassmeotBatleDgtii 
obliged  Ryder  to  suq)end  payment  of 
per&rmers'  salaries  on  Saturdays. 
This  naturallv  led  to  a  green-room 
mutiny,  which  broke  out  on  a  most 
inani^cious  occasion.  The  acton 
waited  until  a  j^ay  was  oommaaded 
by  the  Lord  lieutenant  On  the 
entrance  of  his  Excellency,  after  the 
National  Anthem  had  been  sung,  voA 
when  the  bell  rang  for  the  curtain  to 
go  up,  Mr.  Clinch  presented  himself 
as  spokesman  for  nis  brethren,  and 
informed  the  audience  that  the  oora- 
pany  had  had  no  pay  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  positively  refused  to 
perform  again  without  an  immediate 
instalment  and  security  for  lianida- 
tion  in  fiilL  His  Excellency  and  suite 
accordingly  took  thdr  departure ;  and 
to  add  to  Uie  insult,  the  play  was  tA<ii 
acted. 

Lanr  Olinch,  who  assumed  the 
part  of  Spartacus  in  this  rebellkm, 
was  anativeof  Dublin,aclever,geiitle- 
manlike  actor,  and  ^a  smart  young 
man."  fib  came  out  at  Smock-alky 
in  1767,  in  a  round  of  tra^c  lovers, 

and  made  a  great  impression.  His 
figure  was  excellent,  his  face  manly 
and  expressive,  his  voice  strong,  clear, 
and  ^fifted  with  much  variety.  In 
due  tmie  he  forced  his  way  to  Dimy- 
lane,  where  he  appeared  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  1T72,  as  Alexander  tke 
Great,  and  repeated  the  part  on  the 
19th  and  26tL  But  Garrick  took  a 
dislike  to  him,  repented  of  the  ennffe- 
ment,  aud  tried  to  buy  him  off.  Tim 
Glindi  declined;  whereupon  the  mana- 
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ger  gave  liiin  disagreeable  charaetera, 
and  droTehim  to  Uovent  Garden. 

When  "  The  Rivak"  waa  first  acted 
at  that  theatre,  on  the  17ih  of  January, 
1776)  it  very  narrowly  escaped  utter 
oondemnatkn,partly  from  theextreme 
lengthy  bat  more  from  the  wretched 
acluig  oi  Lee  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trig- 
ger.  After  the  second  night  it  was 
withdrawn  for  alterations ;  and  when 
reproduced  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month.  Clinch  was  substituted  as 
the  fire-eating  baronet  He  made 
the  part  promment,  and  secured  the 
success  01  one  of  the  best  comedies  in 
the  language.  Sheridan  was  so  pleased 
with  his  efforts  that  he  prepared  the 
farce  of  "St  Patrick's  Day."  and 
gave  him  the  first  night  for  his  benefit. 
Olinch,  however,  soon  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  became  a  leading  actor 
in  his  native  city.  His  sood  looks 
and  address  recommended  him  to  a 
lady  of  fortune,  who  married  him, 
but  she  had  only  a  life-interest  in  her 
property.  Olinch  now  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  grand  seigruur^  refused  to 
iMnd  himself  bv  articles,  and  would 
only  act  at  such  times  and  on  such 
terms  as  he  deigned  to  intimate.  But 
unhickilyfor  him  his  wife  died^  and  her 
money  departed  with  her.  Lany,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  had  been  improvi- 
dent, and  was  then  glad  to  sue  '^  with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness" for  engagements  he  had  spum- 
ed during  the  brief  period  of  his  sun- 
ahine. 

On  the  nkht  of  the  explosion  of 
the  mutiny,  Kyder,  who  haa  just  re- 
Dovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  illness, 
was  confined  to  his  room  and  unable 
toam^ear.  On  being  made  acquainted 
with  this  strange  event,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  suspl- 
^OB,  he  advertised  that,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  would  present  himself  on  the  stage, 
and  lay  b^ore  the  public  the  whole 
^circumstances.  The  night  was  fixed 
for  his  benefit  j  and  when  he  came 
-out  lus  pallid  countenance  so  moved 
the  audience  that  they  called  to  the 
fTompter  to  bring  a  chair  for  him. 
Kyder  then  read  several  papers,  for 
he  could  not,  he  said,  as  Shendan  had 
said  before  him,  trust  to  his  memoi^jr 
on  such  an  occasion.  From  this  it 
appeared,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
popular  tumults,  that  the  most  cla- 
inorous  had  the  least  cause  for  com- 
plaint Mr.  Owenaon,  the  father  of 
the   late  Lady  Mor^n,  wished  to 


have  replied  to  Rvder,  but  the  audience 
would  not  hear  him.  There  was  no 
chance  for  the  rebels  on  that  night 
The  play  did  not  begin  till  almost 
nine  o'clock;  and  each  performer  on 
his  or  her  appearance  was  received 
with  either  applause  or  disappi-oba- 
tiou,  according  to  tiie  manager's  re- 

e>rt   The  comedy  of  the  "  Rovoked 
usband"  was  performed  on  that 
night — Lord  Toumly,  try  Mr.  Richard 
Daly  (his  first  appearance),  who  after- 
wards supplanted  Ryder  in  the  man- 
agement ;i/anZv,  bv  Mr.  Wilder ;  Sir 
Francis  nrongheaa^  bv  Mr.  Dawson ; 
Squire  Richard^  \>j  lAt,  J.  Dawson ; 
John Moody.hj Mr. Owenson ;  Ladg 
Grace,  by  Miss  Scrace ;  and  Lady 
Townly^  by  Mrs.   I^yster,  formerly 
Miss  Barsanti,  and  very  soon  after- 
wards Mrs.  Daly.  Wilder  had  refused 
to  join  the  seceders.    The  audience 
received  him  with  shouts  of  delight. 
He  was  ever  a  loyal  sul^ect  and  a 
favourite  with  all   the   masters  he 
served.    Miss  Scrace  received  more 
than  her  share  of  hisses,  which  she 
bore  with  the  fortitude  of  a  fioadicea. 
When  disputes  occur  between  man- 
agers and  actors,  both  sides  and  aQ 
parties  rush  into  print  and  appeal  to 
the  public,  for^tting  that  the  public 
have  other  and  more  important  mat- 
ters to  think  of.  and  care  little  for 
these  petty  social  discords  beyond  the 
"fun"  they  frequently  elicit     The 
players  are  pleasant  companions,  and 
many  of  them  highly  estunable  mem- 
bers of  society ;  but  they  are  so  many 
incarnations  of  vanity,  who   fancy 
themselves  Alpha  and  Omega  in  the 
economy  of  life,  and  that  we  world 
pauses  on  its  axis  in  wonder  at  their 
sayings  and  doings.    No  manager  lies 
on  roses ;  but  Ryder  seems  to  have 
been  doomed  to  a  lease  of  the  bed  of 
Procrustes.  Perhaps  he  prepared  and 
fitted  it  to  his  own  wearing;  but, 
whether  from  choice  or  destmy,  he 
seems  never  to  have  been  at  ease. 
First  Dawson  opposed   him;  then 
Yanaermere,  Waddy^  &  Oo. ;  then  his 
whole  company,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions ;  and  finaUy,  Daly. 
The  latter,  having  greatly  added  to 
his  theatiical  importance  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Lyster,  grew  tired  of 
serving  in  the  ranks,  and  resolved  to 
grasp  a  truncheon  of  command.    In 
furtherance  of  this  plan  he  applied 
secretly  to  Dr.  Wilson,  proprietor  of 
Smock-aliey  Theatre,  for  tne  use  of 
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that  Iiooae  to  perfonn  pla^  Ryder 
was  in  posseesion  a«  nominal  lessee, 
but  deeply  in  arrears  for  rent  The 
hoose  had  been  shut  up  for  some 
seasons  and  was  much  out  of  repair. 
Not  dreaming  of  intended  riyaliy, 
Ryder  resigned  his  tenancy,  on  a 
proposal  from  Dr.  Wilson  to  apply  a 
sponge  to  the  arrears.  The  figure  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  made  the 
offer  tempting,  and  he  jumped  at  it 
Within  a  very  short  time  Daly,  who 
had  quietly  made  his  arrangements 
and  engaged  the  best  company  that 
were  to  be  had,  ilnnounced  the  open- 
ing of  his  theatre,  under  a  licence 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  new  oc- 
casional prelude,  <»lled  '*  Smock-alley 
Secrets:  or  the  Manager  worried, 
written  oy  Peter  Le  Fanu,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Dublin.*  The  play  was 
"The  West  Indian,"  and  the  farce 
**  The  Suitors,''  in  each  of  which  Mrs. 
Daly  sustained  the  heroine.  Daly 
started  with  spirit  and  judgment ; 
the  discontented  section  of  Ryder's 
oompAny  ioined  him ;  and  a  danger- 
ous rival  he  proved.  Ryder  retorted 
with  Golman  8  applicable  prelude  of 
^The  Manager  m  Di8tre8&"  Daly 
assumed  for  uiotto,  "  We  can't  com- 
mand successji>ut  we'll  endeavour  to 
deserve  it"  Ryder's  answer  to  this 
was,  "  The  less  we  deserve,  the  more 
merit  is  in  your  bounty.'^ 

And  now,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time,  the  ruinous  game  of  competition 
was  played  on  an  arena  too  limited 
to  admit  of  success  to  both  sides. 
Dublin  once  more  supplied  a  proof  of 
the  impossibility  of  supporting  two 
theatres  at  once  on  the  same  scale. 
Ryder's  resources  being  the  weakest, 
failed  the  soonest :  in  due  course  he 
subsided  into  the  bankruptcy  Court, 
and  then  became  a  member  of  the 
company  in  the  theatre  where  he  had 
ruled  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
events  here  alluded  to  bring  us  up  to 
1781-2,  when  Daly,  with  a  new  pa- 
tent, entered  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
Crow-street  I^otwithstanding  Ry- 
der's misfortunes  as  a  manager,  ms 
popularity  with  the  public  as  an 
actor  was  evidenced  by  the  terms  of 
his  engagement  with  his  successor. 
He  had  a  much  larger  salary  than 
any  resident  performer  had  heretofore 


eiuoyecL  with  extraordinary  privi- 
l^es.  He  was  to  play  only  tffhal  and 
tmen  he  pleased,  and  to  select  what- 
ever character  he  preferred  in  every 
new  {Hece.  Thus  he  continued  up  to 
1786.    . 

The  premature  death  of  Henderson, 
in  1785,  left  a  gap  at  Covent  Gar- 
den not  roulily  mled.  John  Eembk 
had  appeared  at  Dnuy-lane,  and 
was  stMoily  establishing  his  ground, 
but  he  already  gave  incBcationfl  that 
his  genius  was  not  versatile.  Ryder 
seemed  to  be  the  only  general  actor 
likely  to  tread  in  Henderson's  shoeSb 
He  had  now  been  thirty  years  on  the 
Dublin  stage,  and  must  have  beeai 
considerably  above  fifty— late  in  life 
to  face  a  London  audience  for  the  first 
time.  Georse  Frederick  Cooke  was 
forty-five  when  he  carried  the  town 
hv  storm  in  Richard  the  Third, 
Tnose  who  knew  him  before  said  he 
was  not  so  good  an  actor  as  he  had 
once  been  ;  but  it  was  equally  well 
known  that  habitual  intemperance, 
rather  than  time,  had  weakened  hk 
powers.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Kyder.  A  tempting  engagement  was 
offered  to  him  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1786,  he  appeared  at  Co- 
vent  Qarden  as  Sir  John  BruU.  He 
came,  hertdded  b^  a  good  reputation 
and  overdone  pu&  in  the  newspapers, 
which  raised  public  expectation  to 
such  an  inordinate  height  that  no 
actor,  however  excellent,  could  come 
up  to  it  This  nuinagerial  extrava- 
gance has  often  marred  fair  x>ros- 
pects  and  good  abilities.  In  more 
recent  days,  when  Bunn  engaged 
Eling  from  Dublin,  and  placed  him 
in  a  false  position  by  bringing  him 
out  in  Alexander  the  Greaty  he  not 
only  paragraphed  him  sb  a  ^reat 
actor,  out  as  the  handsomest  specimen 
of  humanity  ever  seen  on  the  boards 
He  shut  him  up  to  prevent  his  being 
looked  on  until  the  night  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  even  said  that 
ne  came  to  rehearsal  in  a  sedan  chair 
with  curtains,  firom  behind  which  he 
suggested  his  stage  arrangementa 
The  consequence  of  all  this  outraffeous 
quackery  was,  that  poor  Kin^  failed 
entirely  and  sunk  into  insignificance, 
although  a  well-looking  young  man 
and   a  respectable  penormer.     He 


Mr.  LeFanv  wms  the  author  of  some  other  drmmatic  pieces,  a  few  oopies  of  which 
printed  for  friends,  but  never  published. 
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wa8  one  of  those  who  from  a  good 
education  conceived  correctly  but 
lacked  the  power  of  execution.  He 
always  rehearsed  better  than  he  acted. 

Ryder's  Sir  John  Brute  was  felt  by 
the  audience  to  be  good,  and  so  pro- 
nounced by  the  critics ;  although  the 
few  old  playgoers  who  remembered 
Quin,  and  the  greater  number  of 
younger  ones  who  had  seen  Garrick 
and  Henderson,  found  that  his  deli- 
neation diflfered  entirely  from  that 
of  those  three  great  masters.  His 
second  character  was  Sir  John  Rest- 
Uu,  in  Murphv's  comedy  of  "  All  in 
the  Wrong,  followed  by  Scapin  in 
the  farce  of  the  **  Cheats  of  Scapin." 
Several  of  his  best  comic  parts  were 
in  the  possession  of  Edwin,  a  great 
comic  actor  (father  of  the  Edwin  who 
lies  buried  in  St  Werburgh's,  Dublin), 
and  who  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
himself  by  drink  until  three  years 
later.  Boaden  says  of  JEJflwin  senior  : 
**  This  singular  bemg  was  the  absolute 
victim  of  sottish  intemperance.  I 
have  seen  him  brought  to  the  stage 
door  at  the  bottom  of  a  sedan-chair, 
senseless  and  motionless.  Brandon, 
the  box-keeper,  was  on  these  occasions 
the  practising  physician  of  the  theatre. 
If  tne  clothes  could  be  put  upon  him, 
and  he  was  pushed  on  to  the  lamps,  he 
rubbed  his  stupid  eyes  for  a  ramute, 
consciousness  and  brilliant  humour 
awakened  together,  and  his  acting 
seemed  only  the  richer  for  the  bestial 
indulgence  that  had  overwhelmed 
hira.'^ 

Reynolds  records  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  liberties  which  Edwin 
sometimes  took  with  the  audience ; 
a  type  of  the  practice  commencing 
with  Nokes  and  Pinkethnan,  and 
continued  by  hereditary  succession 
down  to  Listen,  John  Reeve,  and 
Wright  "One  night,"  he  says^  "I 
was  sitting  in  the  front  row  oi  the 
balcony  box  at  the  Haymarket,  during 
the  performance  of  the  *  Son-in-Law/ 
in  the  exceUent  scene  of  equivoque 
between  Cranky  and  Bowhit  (Par- 
sons and  Edwin),  when  the  former, 
after  making  objections  to  the  other's 
offer  to  marry  his  daughter,  observes. 

*  Besides,  you  are  such  an  ugly  fellow ! 
*Ugly,'  repeated  Edwin;  then  ad- 
vancmg  coolly  towards  the  lamps,  he 
said,  not  from  the  prompter's  oook, 

*  Now  I  submit  to  the  decision  of  aji 
enlightened  British  public,  which  is 
the  ugliest  fellow  of  the  three-— 1^  old 
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Cranky  here  (Parsons),  or,'  pointing 
to  me,  '  that  gentleman  in  the  front 
row  of  the  balcony  box.* "  Reynolds 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.  Parsons 
foamed  with  indignation ;  but  the 
audience  went  with  Edwin,  instead  of 
hissing  him.  as  he  richly  deserved, 
and  demanding  an  apology  for  his 
insolence.  O'fieeffe  says  less  of  Ed- 
win than  might  have  been  expected, 
for  no  actor  and  author  were  ever 
under  greater  mutual  obligations. 
Edwin  owed  much  of  his  reputation 
to  the  characters  which  0*Keeffe 
wrote  for  him ;  and  of  O'Keeffe  it  was 
ludicrously,  perhaps  somewhat  nro- 
fanely,  said,  that  when  Edwin  oied 
O'Eeeffe  would  be  damned.  Edwin 
came  out  originally,  in  Dublin,  when 
very  young,  under  Mossop's  manage- 
ment, at  Smock-alley.  He  continued 
there  two  seasons  :  and  the  most  pro- 
found judges  could  not  foresee  the 
extraordinary  eminence  he  afterwards 
attained.  His  son  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  Bath,  but  less  suc^ssful  in 
Dublin.  His  widow  records  on  a 
monumental  tablet  that  he  was  killed 
by  tmfair  criticism.  Croker,  in  the 
"  Familiar  Epistles  "  (which,  by  the 
way,  he  solemnly  denied  being  the 
author  of)  deals  very  harshly  with  him 
in  the  passage  where  he  is  named. 

Ryder  played  Ben^  with  a  song,  in 
"  Love  for  Love  ;"  and  not  longafter, 
Fahtaffm  the  "First  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth"  and  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  ;"  and  Colonel  lieignwell^  in 
the  "  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  which 
had  been  on  the  shelf  for  some  years. 
On  his  benefit  night  he  appeared  as 
Tom^  in  the  "  Conscious  Lovers ;"  and 
the  Drunken  Colonel,  in  the  "In- 
triguing Chambermaid."  His  other 
characters  this  season  were  i/o6,  Cris- 
pin,  ("Anatomist"),  LissardOy  Prim 
r"  Funeral")  General  Savage  ("  School 
tor  Wives"),  Captain  Ironsides  ("  Bro- 
thers"),/^iVi^arry,  ("High  Life  below 
Stairs") and  Zow^roW ("Miser").  Here 
was  variety  enough  to  attest  a  good  and 
valuable  actor,  but  no  exclusive  pro- 
minence to  mark  a  great  one.  Early 
in  the  season  of  1787,  1788^  he  acted 
lago  when  Fennel  1  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  0<A^//o.  In  January,  1788, 
Beaunaont  and  Fletcher's  "  King  and 
no  King"  was  revived,  without  suc- 
cess ;  Arbaces,  Pope ;  Bessus,  Ryder. 
Until  then  it  had  always  been  received 
with  favour,  but  public  taste  had 
veered    round   in   other   directions. 

«    I 
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Oiirick  intended  to  hare  revived 
this  play ;  Arbaces  he  kept  himself, 
and  Seuui  he  gave  to  Woodward. 
Both  appeared  much  pleased  with 
their  ctutracters.  The  other  parts 
were  distribated  to  advantage,  and 
the  play  much  improved  by  altera- 
tions and  omissions ;  but  at  every 
Boooessive  r^ing  in  the  green-room 
Qamck's  pleasure  suffered  a  visible 
diminution,  until  he  abandoned  his 
deaign.  Tt^  play  was  withdrawn  from 
the  biDs  and  the  parts  from  the 
actors.  On  his  benefit  night  Ryder 
acted  HardcaMtUy  in  Goldsmith's  co- 
medy of  "  She  stoops  to  Conquer ;" 
recited  **  Bucks,  have  at  ^e  alL"  as 
repeated!  V  spoken  by  him  m  Due 
and  ended  with  6rr^ary,  in  the  *'Aj 
Doctor." 

On  the  3rd  of  October^  1788,  Ryder 
played  Zanga^  in  the  "Revenge,'' 
announced  as  not  having  been  acted 
for  tw^ve  years.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
revived  for  his  special  performance, 
but  as  there  was  no  repetition  we 
may  conclude  there  was  no  hit.  In 
all  probability  he  acted  the  part  from 
his  recollection  of  Mossop.  In  his 
benefit^  on  the  3l8t  of  March,  1789, 
he  produced  a  comic  piece,  in  two 
acts,  called  "  Such  things  have  been," 
altered  by  himself  from  Isaac  Jack- 
man's  '^Man  of  Parts,"  originally 
acted  at  Crow-street.  It  was  not 
printed,  and  never  repeated. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  veteran 
Macklin  was  announced  for  Shylock, 
He  was  then  at  least  ninety-three ; 
some  accounts  said  several  years  older. 
Reasonable  fears  were  entertained 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  get 
through — his  memory  and  faculties 
had  tailed  twice  before — and  Ryder 
was  told  to  be  in  readiness,  in  case  he 
should  be  required.  When  Macklin 
had  costumed  himself  for  Shylock 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  went  into 
the  green-room,  and  coming  up  to 
Mrs.  PopCj  said.  "  My  dear,  are  you 
to  act  to-mght  ]  "  Surely  I  am,  sir ; 
don't  you  see  I  am  dressed  for  For- 
tiar*  "  Ah  !  very  true ;  I  had  for- 
ijotten ;  but  who  is  to  play  Shylock  /" 
The  imbecile  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
inanity  of  look  with  which  this  last 
question  was  asked,  caused  a  melan- 
cnoly  sensation  in  all  who  heard  it 
At  last  Mrs.  Pope,  rousing  herself, 
said,  "  Whv,  you,  to  be  sure ;  are  you 
not  dressed  for  the  part  ? "  He  then 
seemed  to  resume  recollection,  and 


putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.  «x- 
chumed  mournfully,  ^  Heaven  ii^ 
me !— my  memory,  I  am  afraid,  haa 
gone  entirely." 

He,  however,  after  this,  went  upon 
the  stage,  when  summcmed,  uid  spic^ 
two  or  three  speeches  in  a  manner  Uiat 
evidently  proved  he  was  unconsciooa 
of  what  he  was  repeating.  After  a 
while  he  recovered  a  little,  and  seaoned 
to  make  an  effort  to  rouse  himselfy 
but  in  vain — ^Nature  could  assist  him 
no  further ;  and  after  i«using  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  considering  what 
to  do,  he  then  came  forward  and  in- 
formed the*  audience  that  he  now 
found  he  was  unable  to  proceed  in 
the  part,  and  hoped  they  would  ac- 
cept jMr.  Ryder  as  his  substitute,  who 
was  already  i^epared  to  finish  it  The 
audience  received  his  i^pology  with  a 
mixed  apnlause  of  indulgence  and 
pity,  and  the  weak,  worn-out  old  man 
tottered  frtim  the  stage  for  ever.  ^- 
der  then  went  on  for  Shyhct^  and 
was  well  received.  Macklin  lived 
until  the  11th  of  July,  1797.  By  hia 
own  computation  he  was  only  nine^- 
eight,  but  strong  and  highly  probaUe 
authorities  give  him  ten  years  morei 
His  widow  had  a  benefit  at  Oovent 
Garden  in  1805.  Macklin  was  uih 
doubtedly  a  great  actor  in  a  limited 
line,  principally  in  comedy,  with  the 
exception  of  iShylocky  in  which  he 
stood  alone.  Cooke,  his  great  sue- 
cesser,  admitted  that  in  this  part  he 
built  himself  on  Macklin  ;  and  Ed- 
mund Kean  allowed  that  he  drew  hia 
conception  from  Cooke.  Many  years 
ago,  the  writer  of  this  notice  saw  an 
aged  actor  called  Edward  Cope  £v^- 
ard,  whogave  himself  out  as  a  natural 
son  of  Garrick  (so  did  CautherlyX 
play  Shylocky  in  Edinburgh,  avowedly 
m  the  manner  of  Macklin  ^  and  a  rery 

Sowerfid  performance  it  was,  over- 
owing  with  passion  bordering  on 
caricature. 

Eirkman  and  Cooke,  whose  Liv» 
of  MackHn  are  well  known  to  idl  read- 
ers of  theatrical  biography,  were  also 
his  intimate  friends,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  coloured  him  too  fa- 
vourably, both  in  his  domestic  and 
professional  life.  They  class  him 
amongst  the  best  actors  that  trod  the 
stage,  and  eulo^ijEO  him  as  a  kind- 
hec^ted  man  and  a  jovial  companicui^ 
though  occasionally  a  littU  harsh  ana 
imperativa  Hear,  on  the  other  side^ 
Hoicroft,  a  better  wnter  tj^m  eiibov 
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vho  had  been  Macklin's  pupil,  and 
fanded  himself  ill-used  when  he  ac- 
companied him  as  an  actor  to  Dublin, 
in  1770.  This  reads  like  a  truthful 
portrait,  though  certainly  not  penned 
with  an  indul^nt  bias  ;  and  embraces 
some  useful  hmts  on  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  preceptor  and  scholar.  Hol- 
croft  describes  Macklin  as  gross  in 
mind  and  speech ;  constitutionally 
irritable  and  overbearing  in  temper  ; 
dogmatic  in  his  opinions,  and  sur- 
charged with  vanity.  He  admits, 
however,  that  hisjudgment  was  sound, 
and  his  instructions  those  of  a  con- 
summate artist  That  he  could  not 
succeed  in  making  Holcroft jm  actor,by 
nq.means  impugns  his  own  professional 
mastery.  Mis  temper  was  worse  than 
his  heiurt,  and  kept  him  in  continual 
hot  water  throughout  a  patriarchal 
life.  Qualify  the  cause  as  we  may, 
we  find  little  difference  in  the  effect 
and  its  contingent  results.  Bad  tem- 
pers, so  called  are  more  frequent  than 
bad  hearts,  out  they  are  quite  as 
effective  in  the  overthrow  of  social 
happiness.  We  have  often  thought 
that  the  three  richest  gifts  which 
could  be  bestowed  on  man  would  beu 
a  good  estate,  good  health,  and  good 
temper.  But  such  a  tria  juncta  in 
uno  are  as  rare  as  they  are  invalu- 
able. 

Oireumstances  induced  Ryder,  in 
1790,  to  bring  his  two  daughters  on 
the  stage.  They  had  been  educated 
with  other  views  and  prospects,  but 
the  res  angvMcB  domi  intervened  with 
imperative  voice.  They  came  out 
together  on  his  benefit  night ;  the 
elder  as  JBstifania,  in  "  Rule  a  Wife," 
a  strange  pa^  to  select  for  a  novice, 
and  one  most  difficult  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  practitioner.  Her 
father  played  Leon;  but  the  two 
characters  ai-e  not  associated  in  the 
play.  The  younger  Miss  Ryder,  who 
was  intendeid  for  a  singer,  appeared 
as  Leonora,  in  the  "  Padlock.^  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  engaged ; 
neither  do  their  names  appear  on  any 
of  the  remaining  bills  ot  the  season. 
In  one  of  those  interesting  documents 
of  that  period  it  appears  in  print,  that 
on  the  revival  of  "  AUibrLove,"  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1790,  at  Covent  Garden, 
there  was  introduced,in  Act  the  second, 
a  Nicketerotion  at  the  meeting  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  Billy  Lewis  was 
at  that  time  in  his  novitiate  as  acting 
manager— amongst  whose  important 


duties  is  comprised  the  oompodtion 
and  correction  of  the  daily  biO.  The 
above  specimen  of  playhouse  Greek 
must  have  made  Person  shudder  or 
smile,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
nerves,  if  he  happened  to  cast  his  eye 
upon  it.  We  once  saw  a  play-bill  at 
Oneltenham  headed  thus,  in  huge 
capitals — "Extraordinary  Unition 
of  Talenlh-Mr.  0.  Kemble  and  the 
"Dog  of  Montargis." 

The  following,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  is  preserved  in  the 
Britisn  Museum,  and  is,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  unique  :— 

"  At  Crawley's  Booth,  over  against 
the  Crown  Tavern  in  Smithfield, 
during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair, 
will  l^  presented  a  little  opera  called 
*  The  Old  Creation  of  the  World,'  yet 
newly  revived,  with  the  addition  of 
Noah's  Flood.  Also  several  fountains 
playing  water  during  the  time  of  the 
play.  The  last  scene  does  represent 
Noah  and  his  family  coming  out  of 
the  Ark,  with  all  the  beasts,  two  by 
two ;  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seen 
in  a  prospect  sitting  upon  trees ;  like- 
wise over  the  ark  is  seen  the  sun 
rising  in  a  most  glorious  manner. 
Moreover,  a  multitude  of  aneels  will 
be  seen  in  a  ^double  rank,  which  pre- 
sents a  double  prospect — one  for  the 
Sim,  the  other  for  a  palace,  where 
will  be  seen  six  angels  rmging  of  bells. 
Likewise,  machines  descend  from 
above,  double  and  treble,  with  Dives 
rising  out  of  Hell;  and  Lazarus  is 
seen  in  Abraham's  bosom;  besides 
several  fibres  dancing  jiggs,  sara- 
bands, and  country  dances,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  tiie  spectators.  The  whole 
to  conclude  with  the  merry  conceits 
of  Punch." 

During  the  summer  of  1790,  Ryder 
was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket.  For 
his  first  appearance,  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  he  selected  8hylock,  his  two 
daugnters  acting  Portia  and  Jessica^ 
announced  as  their  second  appearance 
on  any  st^e.  In  a  new  farce,  called 
"  Try  again,"  he  played  a  young 
lover,  cfldled  Sydney^  who  assumes 
the  disguises  of  a  smith,  a  Scotch 
pedler,  and  an  Irish  officer  in  the 
Walloons.  We  find  that  wherever  an 
opportunity  offered,  he  was  fond  of 
displaying  his  versatility;, .  and  fre- 
quently introduced  the  cries  of  Lon- 
aon  and  Dublin  in  broad  farcical 
characters.  This  whimsical  trifle  of 
"Try  again,"  owed  its  success  to  Ryder 
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and  Jack  Bannister.  Theanon^ons 
author  says  he  borrowed  part  of  it  from 
an  Italian  comedy,  bat  it  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  old  play  of '^Farra- 

go's  Wiles,"  from  which  Crowne  took 
is  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  when  com- 
manded to  write  the  latter  by  Charles 
the  Second.  That  faoetions  but  not 
over  delicate  monarch,  on  hearing  the 
three  first  acts  read  to  him,  said — 
**  Odds  fish,  man,  they  are  very  well, 
but  not  smutty  enough."  The  King 
died  a  month  after,  and  Crowne 
printed  his  play  as  originally  written, 
without  heightening  it  according  to 
the  royal  suggestion.  A  modem 
■  reader  will  not  readily  detect  the  de-  ^ 
ficiency  of  which  His  Majesty  com-  * 
plained.  On  the  22nd  ^f  July,  Ryder 
acted  Sheepface  in  "The  Village 
Lawyer,"  to  Bannister's  >S'coMf.  On 
the  6th  of  August  Ryder,  encouraged, 
perhaM,  by  the  favourable  reception 
of  "Try  again,"  produced  for  his 
benefit  a  farce  in  one  act,  entitled 
**  Opposition,"  avowedly  taken  from 
*'  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  and  arranged  by 
himself.  It  was  neither  repeated 
nor  printed  The  narrow  compass  of 
one  act  negatived  the  possibility  of 
producing  stage  effect  from  that  lively 
comedy.  In  September  he  acted 
another  original  part,  in  O'Keefe's 
"Basket  Maker,"  which  died  of  in- 
anition. It  was  neither  applauded 
nor  hissed.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Covent  Garden  management  of  1820 
thought  it  worthy  of  revival,  when, 
with  difficulty,  it  passed  over  two 
nights. 

Ryder  returned  to  Covent  Garden 
on  the  opening  of  the  season  of 
1790-1791,  when  he  played  Darbv, 
in  the  "Poor  Soldier,^'  FhUip,  Ed- 
win's part  in  0'Keeffe*s  farce  of 
"  The  Fugitive,"  MVormack.  a  comic 
Irishman,  in  the  play  of  the  "German 
Hotel,'*by  Holcroft ;  and  Old  Grovebp, 
in  General  Burgoyne's  "  Maid  of  the 
Oaks."  We  find  no  notice  of  a  bene- 
fit or  last  appearance.  His  health 
appears  to  have  broken  up  suddenly. 
He  returned  to  Ireland,  and  died 
at  Sandymount,  near  Dublin,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1791.  His  remains 
lie  in  the  churchyard  of  Drum- 
oondra.  His  wife  survived  him  but 
a  very  short  time.  He  had  a  son, 
who  was  at  first  an  actor,  under  Daly, 
at  Crow-street  Theatre,  but  after- 
wards entered  the  army  and  was  killed 
in  a  duel,    in   1796.      His   second 


daughter.  Rose,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Pendred,  died  at  Rathmines  in  1801. 
Ryder  was  throti^hout  his  career 
considered  the  safest  actor  on  the 
boards.  He  never  could  be  said  to 
fail  entirely  in  any  of  the  diversified 
characters  he  undertook  ;  never  dis- 
gusted, and  in  comedy  always  pleased, 
frequently  reaching  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence  m  conception  and 
ezecuticm. 


WILLIAM  O'BBIKX. 


This  actor  was  bom  in  Dublin,  ia 
1736,  or  1738.  His  father  was  a 
fencing-master,  but  he  had  ancestors 
of  much  higher  rank,  and  lofty  pre- 
tensions. For  aught  that  can  be 
proved  to  the  contrary,  they  de- 
scended from  a  roval  line,  and  had 
as  much  right  to  the  throne  of  Ire- 
land as  Marshal  M'Mahon^  or  the 
hero  of  Ballingarry  himself.  Under 
the  head  of  the  sept,  O'Brien,  Lord 
Viscount  Clare,  a  great  number  of 
these  gallant  men  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  James  II.  to  France,  after 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  in  169i» 
and  became  officers  in  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade, where  they  got  hard  \Aows 
and  glory  in  abundance,  but  scarcely 
more  pay  or  promotion  than  if  they 
had  stayed  at  home.  The  sul^ect  df 
our  memoir  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  art,  and  a  most  promising 
pupil  he  proved  himself.  Bat  an  in* 
ward  impulse  tempted  him  to  the 
stage,  for  which  nature  bad  given 
him  a  handsome  face  and  person, 
great  animation,  and  a  pleasing  voice. 
His  education,  generally,  had  not  been 
neglected,  and  his  skill  in  fencing 
taught  him  grace  and  ease  in  the 
management  of  his  figure.  In  draw- 
ing and  returning  his  sword,  no  actor 
on  the  boards  could  compete  with 
the  elegance  of  his  action.  Churdiill 
condemns  O'Brien  as  an  iddtator  of 
Woodward,  but  admits  that  be  had 
original  talents,  had  he  chosen  to  rely 
on  them.  A  ^roung  actor  who  started 
without  practice  or  i^prenticeahip  in 
a  veiy  difficult  leading  line,  and  kept 
in  the  front  rank  for  six  years,  ooaM 
not  have  been  such  a  servile  copyist 
as  the  satirist  describes : — 
*<  Shadows  behind  of  Foote  and  Woodward 


Wakinaon  thfa,  O'Brien  that  by  i 

Strange  to  relate,  bat  wonderfofiy  tne, 
That  even  shadows  have  their  ahadowt 
tool 
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With  not  a  single  comio*power  enda'd. 
The  first  a  mere  mere  mimic^s  mimic 

stood. 
The  last,  by  Nature  formM  to  please,  who 

shows, 
In  JoxsoN^s  Stephen,  which  way  Genius 

grows, 
Self  quite  put  off,  affects  with  too  much 

art, 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled 

part; 
Adopts  his  shrug,  his  wink,  his  stare; 

nay,  more. 
His  voice,  and  croaks;    for  Woodward 

croakM  before." 

After  this  deadly  thrust,  he  ap- 
plies a  slight  tincture  of  balm  in  the 
concluding  lines : — 

"  When  a  dull  copier  simple  grace  neglects, 
And  rests  his  imitation  on  defects. 
We  readily  forgive ;  but  such  vile  arts 
Are  double  guilt  in  men  of  real  parts.'* 

Bany,  Mossop,  and  O'Brien,  all 
three  Irishmen,  came  out  as  novices 
in  first-class  characters,  and  all  held 
their  ground,  in  spite  of  Churchill's 
condemnation,  who  deals  more 
harshly  with  them  than  with  many 
others  who  never  evinced  a  tithe  of 
their  ability. 

In  1758  Woodward,  who  was  Gar- 
rick's  right  arm,  suffered  himself 
to  be  wheedled  by  Barry  into  the 
ruinous  speculation  of  bmlding  and 
managing  the  new  theatre  in  Crow- 
street.  Dublin.  Mrs.  Woodward  was. 
as  all  forecasting  wives  are  ana 
ought  to  be,  much  averse  to  a  scheme 
which,  though  it  offered  tempting 
profits  on  the  one  hand,  displayed  a 
yawning  gulf  of  losses  on  the  other. 
Woodward  himself  had  many  mis- 
givings, but  Barry's  enchanting  elo- 
quence prevailed  over  prudential 
scruples  and  won  him  to  his  ruin. 
Rich,  the  Covent  Garden  manager, 
said  of  Barry  that  he  could  wheedle 
a  bird  from  the  tree  and  squeeze  it 
to  death  in  his  hand.  Garrick  was 
startled  at  the  idea  of  Woodward's 
desertion,  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  anticipate.  They 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  fle 
often  paid  Woodward  the  compliment 
of  asking  his  advice  in  stage  ar- 
rangements, and  had  such  reliance  on 
his  personal  attachment  that  he  never 
thought  of  binding  him  by  written 
articles,  but  depended  on  a  verbal 
agreement  firom  year  to  year.  His 
income  was  the  best  in  the  company, 


except  the  manager's;  but  a  man 
who  played  Bobadil,  Lord  Fopping- 
ton,  Mercutio,  Marplot^  Fetruclao, 
Lissardo,  and  Uartequm,  was  able 
to  ask  and  secure  high  terms.  Wood- 
ward, knowine  that  Garrick  was  in 
a  dilemma,  and  unwilling  to  lose  him, 
struck  for  higher  wages.  He  said  he 
would  remain  at  Drury-lane  if  the 
managers  would  secure  to  him  for  a 
series  of  years  the  largest  salary  they 
then  gave  or  should  ever  give  here- 
after to  any  performer,  representing 
that  he  laboured  incessantly,  and  was 
often  called  on  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  plays,  farces,  and  pantomimes.  A 
greater  man  than  Woodward  Ed- 
mund Kean,  not  long  before  ne  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  Drury-lane, 
in  1814,  acted  every  night  in  the 
country,  in  play,  interlude,  and  farce, 
or  pantomime— sometimes  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Harlequin  together, 
— for  a  salary,  often  not  paid,  of 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week ;  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  in  the  morn- 
ings, taught  riding,  dancing,  fencing, 
and  boxing. 

Garrick  remonstrated  with  Wood- 
ward, acknowledged  his  merit,  and 
observed  in  reply  that  he  was  well 
rewarded  for  it  He  bade  him  recol- 
lect that  no  comic  actor  ever  enjoyed 
so  large  a  salary  as  himself ;  that  his 
super^)tendence  of  the  pantomimes 
and  acting  Harlequin  gave  him  an  ex- 
tra benefit;  and  that  tying  the  ma- 
nagers down  to  such  an  extraordinary 
article  as  he  demanded,  was  shutting 
the  door  upon  great  and  unexpected 
merit,  should  it  arise ;  for  it  was  pos- 
sible an  actor  might  spring  up  of  such 
uncommon  talent  and  attraction  as 
to  command  unprecedented  pay.  He 
advised  him  to  be  content  with  his 
hitherto  happy  position,  and  not  to  be 
led  bjT  vain  ambition  to  forsake  his 
old,  tried  friends,  and  to  hazard  the 
property  which  had  cost  him  so  much 
art  and  industry  to  acquire.  While 
the  negotiation  was  pending  Foote 
asked  him  whether  he  bad  gamed  his 
point,  and  being  answered  in  the  ne- 
^tive,  "That  is  strange,"  said  the 
wit ;  "  you  play  in  almost  all  the 
comedies,  and  harlequin  besides:  why 
then,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  entitled 
to  the  money,  whether  you  go  by  the 
hour  or  the  ground."  Garrick  was 
right  and  Woodward  wrong,  as  ha 
found  to  his  cost  when  too  late.  But 
he  was  under  the  fascination  of  the 
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rattldsnake,  and  no  lon^r  poesessed 
the  faculty  of  rescuing  himself. 

Garrick  had  become  acquainted 
with  O'Brien,  saw  his  natural  advan- 
tages, and  took  him  under  his  own 
immediate  tuition.  He  determined 
to  train  him  up  to  fill  the  place  of 
the  deserter  Woodward  He  took 
infinite  pains  in  his  instruction,  and 
the  neopnite  responded  with  gratitude 
and  ready  intelligence.  On  the  3rd  of 
October,  1758,  he  made  his  ddrdt  as 
Captain  Brazen  in  "The  Recruiting 
Oflicer.'*  The  cast  of  the  play  was 
weak ;  there  was  no  first-rate  name 
in  the  list.  The  days  were  gone  by 
when  Garrick  himself  played  Plume^ 
Sergeant  Kite,  or  Cotbar  Fearmain, 
and  such  men  as  Quin  appeared  as 
JusticeBalance,  and  Si/lvia  had  for  her 
representative  an  Oldfield  or  a  Wof- 
fington.  The  comedy  was  repeated 
on  the  6th.  O'Brien  was  received 
with  universal  applause.  Hia  gentle- 
manlike appearance  and  easy  manners 
at  once  engaged  the  favour  of  the 
public  and  secured  success.  The 
''Dramatic  Censor*'  says  of  this  debHt. 
"  Mr.  O'Brien's  person,  manner,  and 
executive  powers   display  the  true 

i'e  ne  tqais  quoi.  of  acting.'  Criticism 
lad  very  uttle  left  to  wish  for  even 
on  his  first  appearance  as  Brazen, 
though  a  more  ticklish  part  never  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  young  beginner.  His 
second  character  was  Liicio  in  "Mea- 
sure for  Measure,"  on  which  occa- 
sion Mossop  played  The  Duke,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber  Isabella,  On  the  19th  of 
October  he  appeared  as  Polydore  in 
the  "  Orphan  ;"  and  on  the  21st  he 
acted  Jack  Meggot  in  the  "Suspicious 
Husband,"  witn  Garrick  as  Ranger. 
These  parts  were  followed  by  Mirabel 
in  "The  Way  of  the  World,"  The 
Fine  Gentleman  in  "Lethe,"  Brisk 
in  the  "Double  Dealer,"  Tom  in 
"  Conscious  Lovers,"  Young  Clachit 
in  Garrick's  farce  of  the  "  Guardian/' 
Master  Stephen  in  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,"  Laertes  in  *^  Hamlet," 
and  i^c^-rWnwgr^on  in  the  "Care- 
less Husband.^' 

This  season,  besides  the  introduc- 
tion of  O'Brien,  was  distinguished  by 
another  unusual  event — the  failure  of 
Garrick  in  a  part  he  was  anxious  and 
expected  to  succeed  in,  Marplot  in 
the  "  Busy  Body."  His  long  and  ver- 
satile career  records  onlv  two  decided 
mishaps,  this  and  Othello,  when  he 
competed  with  Barry.     In  the  noble 


Moor  the  want  of  stature  more  tiian 
counterbalanced  his  fiery  energy,  and 
the  wonderful  play  of  his  features 
was  lost  in  the  dingy  hue  of  Lis  ocan- 
plexion.  In  those  days,  Othello  was 
represented  as  a  perfect  negro,  slowing 
with  oil  and  lampblack.  That  this  was 
Shakespeare's  intention  is  proved  by 
the  text  in  repeated  instances.  "The 
thick  lips,"  "sooty  bosom,"  "the 
black  Othello,"  "haply  for  I  am 
black,"  and  other  direct  phrases  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  point  Marplot 
was  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
Woodward  shone  to  peculiar  advan- 
tage. He  assumed  an  aspect  of  sudi 
natural  emptiness  that  all  the  nus- 
chief  he  did  by  meddling  in  every- 
body's affairs  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
of  •accident.  Garrick  thoroughly  un- 
derstood all  the  tricks  of  the  part,  or 
in  the  language  of  the  playhouse,  the 
business  of  it  but  the  strong  intelli- 
gence of  his  features  fiEuled  to  convey 
the  idea  of  folly  and  absurdity  with 
the  vacuity  of  countenance  the  cha- 
racter required.  Charles  Fox,  then  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  being  asked 
by  his  father,  liord  Holland,  one  day 
when  Garrick  dined  with  him,  what 
he  thought  of  the  great  actor's  Mar- 
plot, said  Mr.  Gamck  could  not  look 
foolish  enough  for  the  part — a  high 
compliment  to  account  for  miscar- 
riage ;  but  the  inanity  of  look  which 
Gamck  could  put  on  in  the  eariy 
scenes  of  Zeon,  in  the  ignorant  be- 
wilderment of  Abel  Drugger^  and  in 
the  sottish  drunkenness  of  Sir  John 
Brute,  evinced  a  power  of  casting  off 
intellect  for  fatuity  when  reqmred, 
which  should  have  enabled  him 
eaually  to  personate  the  silliness  of 
Marplot  He  wearied  the  town  by  four- 
teen repetitions  of  what  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  admire,  saarifidng  his 
pocket  to  his  reputation,  and  ended 
as  he  had  better  nave  begun,  by  re- 
signing the  part  to  O'Brien.  Perhaps 
he  thought  it  bad  generalship  to  let 
his  recruit  advance  too  rapidly;  but 
the  next  season  he  evinced  a  high  con- 
viction of  his  merit,  and  materially 
aided  his  progress  by  giving  him 
Archer  and  playing  Scrub, 

Durinff  tne  season  of  1758-1759 
Tate  Wilkinson  was  enniged  at  Dnwy- 
lane  by  Garrick,  and  gave  imita- 
tions of  the  leading  acto3  which 
proved  highly  attractiva  This  occa- 
sioned much  heart-burning  amo^pst 
the  imitated,  who  thou^t  it  unmir 
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to  be  caricatured  on  their  own  ground, 
and  to  appear  as  if  inviting  the  public 
.  to  discover  and  laugh  at  their  aefects 
and  peculiarities.  The  green-room  in 
a  body  remonstrated  with  the  ma- 
nailer.  Sparkd  declared  that  his  re- 
putation as  an  actor  and  peace  of 
mind  as  a  man  were  injured  perma- 
nently. Dame  Olive  told  Wilkinson 
to  his  teeth  that  he  was  an  insolent 
cub  Mid  deserved  a  good  horsewhip- 
ping. "Not,"  said  she,  "but  that  I 
can  and  do  take  off,  myself;  but  then 
it  is  only  the  Mingottis  and  a  set  of 
Italian  squalling  devils,  who  come  over 
to  England  from  their  own  beggarly 
country  to  get  our  bread  from  us  ;  ana 
I  say  curse  them  all  for  a  parcel  of 

Italian  b s."     Garrick,  to  keep 

the  peace  behind  the  scenes,  ordered 
Wilkinson  to  desist ;  but  thus  he 
raised  the  audience  on  his  back,  who 
imperatively  demanded  the  imita- 
tions, and  a  serious  riot  ensued.  Gar- 
rick then  submitted,  and  by  way  of  a 
wive  to  the  enraged  performers,  added 
a  sort  of  permission  to  Wilkinson  to 
include  himulf  if  he  could.  Wil- 
kinson took  him  at  his  word,  and  to 
his  utter  confusion  produced  roars  of 
applause.  All  parties  now  saw  that 
it  was  useless  to  continue  opposition 
and  the  imitations,  in  due  course, 
died  a  natural  death  with  the  conclu- 
sion Of  the  engagement 

In  the  summer  of  1761,  Richard 
Bentley— the  son  of  the  great  scholas- 
tic criticL  blaster  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely, 
called  "  slashing"  Bentley  by  Pope — 
produced'  a  comedy  at  Drury-lane, 
entitled,  "  The  Wishes  ;  or,  Harle- 
quin's Mouth  opened"  Harlequin 
by  O'Brien.  The  other  characters  by 
Foote.  Baddeley,  Davis,  Weston,  Miss 
Haughton,  Miss  Elliot*  and  Miss 
Ambrose.  "  The  Wishes '  was  a  witty 
but  eccentric  drama,  on  the  model  of 
the  Italian  comedy,  in  which  Harle- 
quin, Pantaloon,  Pierrot  (or  Clown), 
Mezzetino,  and  Columbine  are  intro- 
duced as  speaking  characters.  Many 
portions  exhibited  just  satire  and 
solid  sense,  with  ample  evidences  of 
the  author*s  learning  and  critical 
judgment  But  there  was  a  lack  of 
mcident,  which  forms  the  essence  of 


acting  comedy.  This  deficiency,  join- 
ed to  the  extravagance  and  oddity  of 
a  set  of  characters  which  English 
audiences  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
as  mute  mimics  only,  rendered  the 
piece  caviare  to  the  million,  and 
seems  to  justify  the  coldness  with 
which  it  was  received.  The  plot  is 
simply  this  i—lsc^lla,  the  heroine, 
obtains  ^m  Manto,  a  fairy,  the  ac- 
comj^lishment  of  three  wishes,  on  this 
proviso,  that  if  she  three  times  recalls 
what  she  has  desired,  she  shall  lose 
all  her  power.  She  first  wishes  that 
her  lover.  Harlequin,  could  speak ; 
she  next  wishes  for  riches :  and  lastly, 
that  Harlequin,  who  has  oeen  taking 
some  liberties  with  her,  should  be 
hanged,  which  is  immediately  com- 
plied with.  She  then  unwishes  her 
last  wish,  as  she  had  abready  un- 
wished her  two  former  ones. 

After  being  privately  circulated  in 
manuscript,  admired  and  applauded 
by  the  readers,  this  comedy  was 
privately  rehearsed  at  Lord  Mel- 
combe's  villa,  afterwards  Branden- 
burgh  Houset,  by  the  performers  who 
were  to  act  it  This  gave  rise,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  a  report  that  the 
noble  lord  had  some  hand  in  the 
paternity.  It  was  even  hinted  that  a 
still  greater  personage,  meaning  the 
young  kin^.  George  the  Third,  was 
also  a  contnoutor.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  former  interested 
himself  veiy  warmly  in  its  production, 
and  the  royal  favour  extended  itself 
to  the  avowed  author  in  a  veiy  hand- 
some present,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  resigned  the  profits  of  his  third 
night  (inconsiderable  they  proved),  to 
the  advantage  of  the  performers. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
written  by  Cumberland,  Bentley's 
nephew. 

The  comedy  came  out  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1761.  Notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  it  had  been  so 
much  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
beau  monde  that  it  drew  all  the  wit 
and  fashion  in  town  to  its  first  repre- 
sentation, when  it  narrowly  escaped 
birth-stranglinff.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  reiterated  strokes  of 
point  and  repartee,  kept  the  audience 
m  good-humour  with  the  leading  acts. 


*  The  flrst  of  these  two  ladiee  played  many  of  Mn.  Gibber's  parts  with  raach  applause ; 
but  her  weak  voice  was  an  insurmoimtable  defect.  Miss  Elliot  was  a  liroly,  animated 
0rl,  who  was  advancing  rapidly  when  she  subsided  from  the  stage,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 
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and  seemed  to  augur  favourablv  for 
the  conclusion,  tiU  the  last  of  the 
three  wbhes  produced  the  eztrava- 

gut  catastrophe  of  the  hanging  of 
arlequin  in  lull  view  of  the  audience. 
When  it  came  to  this,  the  author, 
Bentley,  then  sitting  by  Cumberland, 
whispered  in  his  nephew's  ear,  "  If 
they  don't  damn  this,  they  deserve  to 
be  damned  themselves;"  and  whilst 
he  was  yet  speaking  the  row  began, 
and  "The  Wishes"  narrowly  escaped 
irretrievable  condemnation.  Cum- 
berland had  not  then  commenced  his 
experience  of  fifty-four  dramatic 
pieces,  a  very  small  portion  of  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  suggest 
to  his  uncle  the  necessity  of  altering 
a  denouement  no  audience  could  to- 
lerate. On  the  second  night,  Isabella 
merely  wished  her  oflfending  lover 
dead  without  specifying  the  modtis 
operamli.  There  was  a  mock  tragedy 
introduced  in  the  second  act,  called 
"  Guy  Faux."  When  he  is  going  to 
blow  up  the  Parliament  House,  the 
Chorus  attempt  to  dissuade  him,  but 
in  vain.  One  of  the  spectators  asks 
why  they  do  not  send  for  a  Constable 
and  take  him  up  :  Distress^  the  poet, 
personated  by  Foote,  replies,  "  rooh, 
pooh !  that  would  be  natural ;  be- 
sides, the  Chorus  are  never  to  dis- 
cover a  secret"  Tobin  in  his  "  School 
for  Authors"  probably  borrowed  the 
hint  of  his  Guy  Faux  from  this  piece. 
Tobin  was  an  ingenious  dovetailer  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  but  he  had 
few  original  ideas.  "The  Wishes" 
was  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
1782,  without  success.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  never  been 
pnnted.  Though  not  suited  to  the 
sta^e,  the  scholar  in  the  closet  might 
derive  benefit  from  its  perusal 

Murphy's  celebrated  comedy  of 
"  All  in  the  Wrong,"  which  still  keeps 
the  stage,  was  produced  at  Drury- 
lane  on  the  15th  of  Juneu  1761. 
O'Brien  was  the  original  Beverley. 
This  was  the  seventh  time  that 
Mouse's  "  Cocu  Imaginaire"  had 
been  brought  on  the  English  boards. 
After  the  epilogue,  spoken  by  Mra. 
Yates,  who  played  Belinda^  two 
ballad-singers  sang  nine  stanzas,  al- 
luding to  the  title  of  the  play,  one  of 
which  ran  thus  : — 

"Ye  actors  -who  act  what  these  writers 
have  writ, 
Pray  stick  to  your  poet  and  spare  your 
own  wit; 


For  when  with  your  own  yon  nnbridk 

your  tongue, 
m  hold  ten  to  one  yon  are  AU  w  <4i 

Wrong.*^ 

To  give  these  lines  more  point  they 
should  have  been  suns  or  said  I7 
Weston,  who  acted  BriSc  in  the  plav, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  incorrigible 
offenders  in  the  practice  here  de- 
nounced. 

In  1762,  O'Brien  acted  Sir  Harry 
WUdair  with  great  success,  and  also 
Don  Felix  in  the  "  Wonder,"  on  the 
benefit  night  of  Johnston^  the  house- 
keeper, when  Garrick,  probably,  was 
dining  with  a  prime  minister,  or  an- 
ticipated a  noisy  house.  During  the 
summer  of  1763,  he  played  a  star 
engagement  with  Barry,  at  Crow- 
street  in  Dublin.  In  the  autumn  ai 
1763,  Roscius  departed  on  his  conti- 
nental tour.  O'Brien  then  obtained 
opportunities  of  showing  what  he  could 
do  in  LoOiario,  Manger^  Benedick^ 
Lovemore  ("  Way  to  keepHim"),  and 
The  Copper  Captain,  He  was  now 
in  the  high  tide  of  fame  and  fortune, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  left 
the  stage  for  ever,  in  consequence  of 
an  imexpected  advance  in  worldly 
promotion  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Susan  Strangways,  eldest  daughter  (tf 
Stephen  Fox,  first  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
This  event  closed  a  most  promising 
theatrical  career  which  haa  scarcely 
lasted  six  years.  The  young  hidy  fell 
in  love  with  the  actor  and  ran  away 
with  him.  O'Brien's  el^amt  man- 
ners and  some  infiuentiai  introduc- 
tions had  gained  for  him  admittance 
into  the  higher  classes  of  socie^. 
Lady  Susan  a  family  were  wise  in 
their  generation  :  they  thought  with 
Master  Page  in  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  when-his  daughter  Anne 
gets  Fenton  instead  of  the  fool  Slen- 
der, as  he  intended — 

"  AVhat    cannot    be     eschew'd    mnst   be 
embraced." 

Perhaps,  too,  they  blamed  themselves 
for  letting  a  romantic  dunsel  have 
opportlinities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  young,  popular,  fascinating 
actor,  and  an  Irishman  to  boot  Lord 
North  anticipated  a  similar  escapade 
which  he  thought  might  happen  in  his 
own  family  when  he  discovered  that 
one  of  his  daughters  looked  beni^y 
on  John  Kemble,  who  was  unconscious 
of  the  compliment  He  bought  the 
actor  off  on  terms,  who  cared  not  for 
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the  titled  inamorata,  and  within  a 
fortniglit  married  another  more  to  his 
liking,  from  his  own  line  of  life.  Lord 
Ilchester  pardoned  O'Brien  on  con- 
dition of  his  leaving  the  stage,  with 
which  he  readily  complied,  and  then 
went  into  honourable  exile  in  America, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  good  post  until 
the  colonies  won  their  independence. 
He  returned  to  England  after  that 
event,  and  settled  down  into  the  lucra- 
tive sinecure  of  Receiver-General  of 
the  County  of  Dorset,  where  he  lived 
in  great  clover  and  repute  to  a  very 
advanced  age.  A  leading  object  with 
him  in  after-life  was  to  "sink  the 
player,"  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  those 
years  of  his  existence  which  are  the 
most  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
They  were  actively  and  creditably 
employed,  and  he  added  lustre  to  a 
highly  intellectual  calling,  which  pre- 
judice has  unjustly  decried  and  lax 
practitioners  have  unnecessarily  de- 
based. 

But  O'Brien,  though  he  would  fain 
have  sponged  out  all  memorials  of  his 
having  been  an  actor,  had  no  dislike 
to  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  author. 
-  On  the  8th  of  December,  1772,  he 
brought  out  a  comedy  called  ''The 


Duel,"  at  Drunr-lane,  and  on  the 
same  evening  a  mrce  entitled  "  Cross 
Purposes,"  at  Cpvent  Garden.  This 
arrangement  is  unique  in. theatrical 
diplomacy.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  both  would  succeed,  or 
both  fail  The  plan  looks  very  like 
what  is  understood  on  the  turf  as  a 
"  hedge."  The  result  resembled  what 
frequently  occurs  at  races— the  fa- 
vourite lost  The  comedy,  good  in 
itself,  and  admirably  acted  by  Barry, 
King,  Reddish,  Brereton,  Moody, 
Weston,  Mrs,  Barry,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  Miss  Younge,  failed  and  w«8 
not  repeated.  The  farce,  with  less 
pretensions,  though  n(»t  without  ge- 
nuine humour  and  applicable  satire, 
met  with  more  than  average  success. 
It  was  revived  at  Dnirj'-Iane,  in 
1789,  at  Co  vent  Garden  in  179<), 
and  at  Bath  so  recently  as  1821. 
The  comedy  is  taken  from  Le  Fhiio- 
sophe  sans  U  savoir  of  Sedaine ;  the 
farce  from  Lfs  Frois  Fr^res  Btvaux 
of  La  Font  Both  are  printed,  and  a 
perusal  satisfies  the  reader  that 
O'Brien  must  have  been  a  much  bet- 
ter actor  than  dramatist,  reversing  the 
cases  of  Sheridan  Enowles  and  the  un- 
approachable name  of  Shakespeare. 


LEON  GOZLAN— A  WORD  ABOUT  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 


The  writer  whom  we  now  introduce 
to  our  readers  is  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction, by  reason  of  the  wit  and  hu- 
mour which  he  posses:^s,  the  agree- 
able and  easy  style  of  his  writing,  his 
stock  of  real  experience,  acquired  by 
active  intercourse  witii  the  world,  and 
the  union  of  poetry  with  the  prose  of 
modern  existence.  If  he  had  never 
been  compelled  to  exert  his  energies 
in  order  to  surmount  the  ills  and  in- 
conveniences of  poverty,  we  might, 
oerhaps,  have  received  nothing  better 
from  him  than  mere  romances  or  idyls. 
But  circumstances  acquainted  him 
thoroughlv  with  the  stem  laws  of 
human  life ;  and  his  works,  in  con- 
sequence, deal  with  the  strictly  prob- 
able, around  which,  however,  he 
thro\vs  as  much  poetry  and  romance 
as  they  can  bear,  and  yet  retain  their 
real  and  truthful  character. 

In  commencing  a  story  he  has  a 
clear  idea  of  its  (kift  and  outline,  and 
with  this  consciousness,  he  permits 


himself  to  make  sundry  excursions  in 
its  progress ;  never,  however,  -per- 
mittmg  the  reader's  attention  to  wan- 
der far  from  the  main  route,  but  re- 
calling it  at  the  moment  when  there 
is  danger  of  string  too  far  away  by 
some  by-path.  He  would  break  away 
into  the  enchanted  regions  where 
imagination  holds  sovereign  sway,  but 
that  his  eyes  are  too  open  to  the  com- 
monplace, and  disagreeable,  and  tire- 
some acyuncts  of  every-day  life,  and 
his  sense  of  truth  and  reality  checks 
his  flight ;  and,  much  against  his  will, 
apparently,  he  keeps  to  the  dusty  and 
well-used  highway,  from  which  we  can 
never  wander  far  with  impunity,  and 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  make 
8i)eedy  returns,  if  we  wish  to  arrive 
with  any  comfort  at  our  journey's 
end. 

Thus  his  tales  and  sketches  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  ordinary  occur- 
rences, to  which  his  genius  imparts 
freshness,  and  colour,  and  interest 
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**  Farfirom  wram^ghimflelf  in  tuseless 
iBTBrie,"  sayB  Mods.  Ottayi,  **  he  walks 
into  the  market-place ;  visits  countiy 
districts,  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
manofiEtctories ;  makes  a  YO^rage  in  a 
steamboat ;  attends  an  auction  after 
the  deoeaseof  the  masterof  the  house : 
keeps  his  ears  on  the  strain  for  all 
news—for  all  reports  of  the  day— for 
ridiculous  incidents  and  prosperous 
vices.  He  consoles  all  the  sorrows, 
and  washes  the  wounds  of  our  exist- 
ing societv.  And  then,  when  all  this 
chaos,  all  this  tumult^  and  all  this 
Usturbiuice  which  we  are  making 
every  moment,  has  entered  his  head, 
he  melts  it  at  the  fire  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  soul,  and  there  issues 
fh>m  the  discordant  elements  a  metal 
pure  and  sonorous.  He  pursues  unity 
of  design  through  a  most  bewildering 
variety." 

L^n  Qozlan  is  a  Marseillais,  as 
well  as  Meiy,  Louis  Reybaud,  Eugene 
Quinot,  Amed^  Achard,  and  other 
bronze-faced  and  hot-blooded  men  of 
letters  ;  and  is  at  present  about  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age.  His  father,  a  mer- 
chant of  some  standing,  intending  him 
for  maritime  business,  sent  him  at  the 
proper  age  to  a  school  where  the  lan- 

03S  spoken  on  the  shores  of  the 
terranean  w^re  said  to  be  effec- 
tively taught  Having  received  prizes 
in  the  Arabic  and  Greek  classes,  his 
father  invited  a  Turkish  and  a  Cnreek 
captain  to  dinner,  in  order  to  hear 
Jj&m  converse  with  them.  After  the 
removfld  of  the  soup,  the  Greek  ci^ 
tain  asked  the  youn^  student,  in  mo- 
dem Greek,  if  he  had  a  good  appetite ; 
and  as  he  did  not  give  an  immediate 
answer,  the  Turkish  captain  inquired, 
in  good  Arabic,  if  he  would  like  to 
come  with  him  to  Constantinople. 
Poor  L^on  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  an  air  of  comic  distress 
about  his  eyes  and  open  mouth,  when 
his  father  cried  out  to  him,  **'  Ah,  you 
young  scamp !  is  this  the  wav  you 
have  learned  Greek  and  Arabic  1" 
**  But,  papa,  it  is  ancient  Greek  they 
teach  in  college.  Ma^  of  the  modem 
Greek  words  are  different,  and,  be- 
sides, they  don't  pronounce  them  here 
as  they  do  at  Athens."  '*  Well,  that 
mav  be,  but  what  about  the  Arabic?" 
"  My  professor  never  quitted  France ; 
and  I  suppose  he  has  not  taught  me 
the  trae  pronunciation."  "fi^one, 
vou  jackanapes  !  your  teacher  is  no 
oetter  than  a  knave ;  and  as  for  you. 


you  must  go  without  your  dinner." 
So  poor  L^on  was  put  on  bread  and 
water  the  day  he  was  crowned  in  \3ie 
college. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  teacher 
who  put  more  conscience  in  his  in- 
stractions ;  and  about  the  year  1624^ 
he  commenced  his  seafaring  experi- 
ences, and  was  left  at  Gibr^tar  by  a 
Mexican  captain,  who  had  engaeed 
him  for  a  voyage  to  China.  He  then 
joined  some  caruisers,  whose  enter- 
prises were  confined  to  the  Afiican 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Senegal  Qe 
saw  business  in  the  slave  line  executed, 
but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  kept 
his  own  hands  undefiled  by  the  abo- 
minable traffic.  He  and  a  comrade 
were  once  in  danger  of  death  ^m  a 
group  of  natives,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  taking  their  ammunition,  would 
have  had  their  lives  into  the  bargain. 

He  retumed  to  Marseilles  rather 
poorer  than  when  he  left  it,  and  ob- 
tained a  professorship  in  the  coUe^ 
Kpmchcmt  for  literature  brought  him 
to  Paris  in  1828,  with  a  manuscript 
collection  of  poems,  but  he  could  not 
find  a  publisher  j  and,  not  being  able 
to  support  himself  by  his  own  works, 
he  turned  the  works  of  others  to  ac- 
count, by  taking  office  as  bookseller's 
assistant.  After  some  time  Merytodc 
him  in  hand,  and  procured  him  ad- 
mission on  the  Stan  of  the  Incorrupt- 
ible, He  afterwards  contributed  to 
the  Figaro,  the  Vert  Vert,  the  Cor- 
saire.  and  other  small  journals. 

When  he  was  about  being  engaged 
for  the  Figaro,  Nestor  Koquepluiy 
then  editor,  thus  accosted  him:  *^You 
are  from  a  land  of  talent :  I  am  sure 
you  will  bring  wit  and. vigour  with 
you.  But  remember,  no  one  joins  us 
unless  provided  with  a  eooa  hatred 
to  something  or  somebody.  If  you 
have  no  hate  of  your  own,  you  must 
borrow  one."  Gozlan,  from  his  veiy 
admissioiL  showed  the  most  decided 
aptitude  for  fierce  and  witty  attadk. 
Thoroughly  ignorant  of  fear,  he  terri- 
fied every  enemy,  and,  "instead  of  an 
eye  for  an  eve,  he  generally  exacted 
an  eye  for  a  hair." 

Sometimes  he  contented  himself 
with  inflictin|^  only  a  trifling  punish- 
ment. A  spiteful  fellow  takmg  oc- 
casion to  say  that  he  had  followed  the 
profession  of  a  pirate,  and  had  even 
killed  his  captain ;  L^n  answered, 
'*  This  gentleman  is  ri^t  enoush ;  but 
he  has  stopped  short  of  the  fml  enor- 
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mfty.    I  not  only  killed  the  captwn, 
but  I  ate  him  into  the  bargain.'^ 

Gozlan  never  heartily  sympathized 
with  the  eictreme  section  of  the  re- 
publicans. A  mob  of  this  party  once 
uiTeBted  the  office  of  the  paper  to 
which  be  was  attached  for  the  time, 
but  he  and  the  other  working  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  seizing  on 
all  the  arailable  arms  within  their 
reach,  charged  the  crowd,  and  put 
them  to  ignominious  flight.  Not  con- 
tent with  his  success  as  a  satirist,  he 
took  to  writing  novels,  romances,  and 
plays,  in  all  which  he  was  successful. 
His  first  dramatic  piece—"  The  Right 
Hand  and  the  Left,"  being  submitted 
to  the  ministerial  censors,  their  sharp- 
eyed  police  sent  a  copy  to  London, 
and  the  Times  decided  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  was  most  shamefully 
treated  by  the  author.  Guizot  sus- 
pended the  performance,  and  not  till 
large  pieces  of  offensive  matter  were 
cut  away  would  he  allow  a  new  re- 
hearsal John  Bull,  continuing  to  take 
offence,  a  new  arrest  was  made^  and 
not  till  about  a  cantel,  the  third  of 
the  whole  drama,  was  cut  away,  were 
the  public  idlowed  to  decide  on  its 
merits.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  put 
the  Ancien  Corsaire  in  good-humour 
with  Les  perfides  Anglais. 

At  the  representation  of  one  of  his 
plays,  in  whic^  he  ridiculed  some 
aristocratical  pretensions,  a  claqueur 
was  killed,  an  old  man  dragged  by  the 
hair  over  the  benches  and  severely 
beaten,  and  fifty  persons  more  or  less 
injurea-— a  sample  of  the  former 
amenities  of  the  drama  among  our 
polite  neighbours. 

King  Loms  Philippe  was  so  incensed 
against  Gozlan  for  nis  obstinate  efforts 
to  destroy  the  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween France  and  England  (this  was 
about  1842),  that  he  most  carefuUy 
passed  over  his  name  in  the  lists  of 
those  presented  for  decoration  by  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Mme. 
de  Girardin  {nee  Delphine  Gay)  whose 
soirees  were  assiduously  attended  by 
(iozlan,  seized  on  the  Minister  Sal- 
vandy  one  day,  and  infused  such 
enthusiasm  into  his  heart  and  brain 
that  he  repaired  at  once  to  the  King's 


Cabinet,  and  made  his  request  in  due 
form.  "Impossible,"  was  the  answer; 
"  M.  Gozlan  is  my  enemy."  **  I  was 
not  aware  of  that,  sire,"  replied  the 
intrepid  author  of  *'Alonzo."  ^'Hence- 
forward I  shall  get  my  hst  of  nomina- 
tions inspected  by  the  Minister  of 
Police." 

However,  Gozlan  was  decorated  in 
the  year  1846.  As  he  was  awaiting 
his  audience  in  the  antechamber, 
Roger  Beauvoir  walked  in.  "  What 
are  you  doing  there?"  said  he  to 
Gozlan.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  answered 
the  witty  romancer,  "  I  am  perform- 
ingthe  stations  of  the  Cross.  ♦ 

However  small  was  the  love  of 
Gozlan  for  the  citizen  King,  he  and 
many  other  men  of  the  pen  had  little 
welcome  for  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
which,  for  a  time,  seriously  damaged 
literaiy  speculations.  At  a  reunion 
of  Mme.  de  Girardin's  cotery,  beincj 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
himself,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  commence  as  grocer  at  the  sign  of 
the  "Used-up  Pen." 

In  1849^  having  providentially  sur- 
vived a  visitation  of  the  cholera,  he 
made  a  tour  to  recover  his  strength. 
Passing  through  Brussels,  he  beheld, 
in  a  bookseller's  window,  a  richhr 
coloured  portrait  of  himself,  in  which 
goldenlocksandcarmine-tintedcheeks 
presented  the  jet-black  hair  and 
bronzed  skin  of  the  native  Marseillais. 
In  other  respects  the  portrait  was 
true  enough.  He  walked  into  the 
shop.  "  ftay,  sir,  whose  portrait  is 
that  in  the  window  V  "  Leon  Goz- 
lan's,  Monsieur."  He  took  off  his 
broad-brimmed  hat.  "Look  at  me, 
sir ;  I  am  Leon  Gbzlan.  I  cannot 
prevent  you  fix)m  pirating  my  works, 
but  at  least  leave  me  my  black  hair  1" 

Laurent  Jean,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  was  so  tired  of  perpetually 
hearing  "  live  the  Republic !"  that 
he  nearly  fell  ill  of  his  longing  to  hear 
this  long  life  wished  for  some  other 
person  or  thing.  He  thus  accosted 
Gozlan  on  his  departure: — "Oh, 
happy  mortal !— going  to  a  countiy 
where  a  man  may  give  scope  to  his 
enthusiasm.  I  beg  of  you  to  cry  out 
for  me,  when  you  are  in  that  Elysium, 


•  On  the  waUs  of  most  Roman  Catholic  chnrcheB  are  hung  np  at  proper  interyab, 
fourteen  pictores  representing  the  various  inddents  in  the  Passion  of 'Our  Saviour.  The 
more  devout  of  the  congregation  are  accustomed  to  kneel  before  these  itatiaiu  in  suoces- 
sion,  and  repeat  some  prayers  at  each. 
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'  Long  live  the  King  !  seyeral  times, 
and  as  loud  as  ever  you  can." 

The  request  was  seriously  made, 
and  as  seriously  executed.  Gozlan 
stationed  himself  near  the  royal  gates; 
and  when  Leopold  appeared,  he  took 
oflF  his  hat  and  shouted,  with  the  full 
force  of  his  limgs  and  larynx,  **  Vii'e 
U  Roi  I "  He  then  resumed  his  route 
to  Antwerp,  cheered  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  correctly  discharged 
his  duty  to  his  friend. 

Our  novelist  was  one  of  Balzac's 
intimate  friends,  and  has  left  a  charm- 
ing account  of  his  fantastic  house  of 
Jardies,  While  the  walls  were  still 
bare,  Balzac  had  chalked  on  diflfereut 
places,  "Here  will  be  a  ceiling  of 
Eugene  Delacroix— here  a  marble  of 
Paros — here  a  cedar  wainscot — here 
a  t'reaco  of  Ingres."  Leon,  paying  a 
visit  one  day,  and  finding  a  still  un- 
occupied space,  wrote  on  it,  "  Here  a 
priceless  picture  of  Raphael,  and  such 
as  never  yet  was  seen  oy  mortal  eye." 
An  acquaintance  once  asking  him  if 
Balzac  had  died  of  consumptioiL  or 
fever,  or  what :  he  answered,  "  Alas  ! 
none  of  these  killed  my  poor  friend. 
He  died  of  forty  volumes. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects 
selected  by  Gozlan,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  treated.  He  has 
dealt  occasionally  in  the  horribly 
grotesque — ^a  study  not  to  our  taste  ; 
in  the  serious  story  having  its  trans- 
parent moral;  in  the  simply  grotesque; 
in  the  intensely  exciting  tale ;  and  in 
the  picture  of  modem  life,  touched 
with  light  and  graceful  satire.  In- 
productions  of  this  last-named  class 
his  style  is  most  happy  in  its  airy, 
delicate  touch.  In  its  way  it  resem- 
bles the  dancmg  nymph  of  Canova  at 
rest.  Nothing  is  heavy,  nothing  out 
of  place,  and  all  embodied  in  sentences, 
presentmg  in  their  construction  a 
resemblance  to  the  harmonious,  grace- 
ful ideas  they  embody.  His  grotesque, 
extravagant  story  of  "  Aristide  Frois- 
sart,"  is  distinguished  by  many  of  his 
beauties  and  some  of  his  defects.  Of 
these  latter  we  shall  not  forget  to 
point  out  some  few.  Aristide  is,  on 
his  first  presentation  to  the  reader,  an 
exceedingly  tnauvais  sujet.  His  father, 
enriched  oy  confiscations  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  had  engaged  that  he  should 
marry  Adeline,  daughter  of  M.  de 
Neuvilette  (a  gentleman  whose  estate 
he  had  conveyed  to  himself  in  the 
good  old  days  of  RobespierreX  when 


both  should  aniveat  the  ageof  reaaon. 
In  its  place  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  what  he  calls— 

A  COVCISB  DBriNTTIOlC  OW  THB  AOB  OW  SmASOV. 

^'The  age  of  rea9on  marks  the  period 
when  we  are  called  on  to  be  a  soldier,  a 
guardian,  a  National  Goard — in  fine,  wbcn 
we  enjoy  tho  right  of  being  coodcmned  to 
be  hanged,     lieason  ia  a  gift  from  heaven.* 

THB  FiaST  USB  THAT  ABISTIDB  raoISBAmT  MADB 
or  ni8  KBASOX. 

**  He  borrowed  ten  thousand  francs,  and 
signed  bills  of  exchange  for  fifty  thousand. 
Oif  these  ten  thousand,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  one  to  the  man  who  had  introduced 
him  to  the  usurer*  and  another  thousand  to 
the  usurer  himself.  Of  the  eight  thoosand 
francs  remaining,  two  were  represented  br 
a  tame  lion,  whom  the  lender  was  anxious 
to  ;^et  rid  of.  Frois8art  t4>«>k  his  six  thou- 
sand francs  and  his  tame  Ton  into  a  fijt-re, 
and  set  out  to  meet  his  three  friends  at 
Meudon,  with  some  hgurantes  of  their 
acquaintance.  These  friends  deserve  a 
word.  The  first  enjo3red  the  sobriquet  of 
the  *Last  Guitar.*  For,  whoi  wider  the 
empire,  this  instrument  was  banished  by  the 
pianOf  he  remained  loyal  to  it,  cooiposed 
romances  for  it,  and  though  an  indifferent 
artist,  he  sung  and  played  perseveringly 
under  the  windows  of  his  female  acquaint- 
ance, despite  the  oat«s  the  laughter  of  the 
passers-by,  and  public  execration.  Still,  the 
reasons  he  alleged  were  not  iU-foonded. 

"  *  There  is,'  said  he,  *  only  one  musical 
instrum^t  with  which  a  young  gentleman 
can  fitly  paint  his  love  to  a  young  lady.  If 
he  uses  a  violin  he  wiU  appear  humpbacked; 
if  a  flute,  he  must  spit  like  a  monkey  into 
a  hole  in  a  hollow  piece  of  wood ;  if  a  piano, 
he  must  turn  his  back  on  her  to  wh<nn  he 
breathes  his  sighs.  There  remains  only  the 
guitar  with  which  we  can  express,  face  to 
face  with  the  beloved  object,  and  without 
grimace  or  contortion,  the  love  with  which 
the  sight  uf  her  in.opires  us.  Let  them  ana- 
thematize, let  them  banish,  let  them  break 
this  instrument ;  I  will  restore  it,* " 

The  second  friend  of  Aristide  was  a 
fallen  angel,  who,  having  ruined  his 
health  in  all  kinds  of  esoesses,  and 
finding  that  he  might  live  one  year  in 
his  present  fashion  or  five  years  of  a 
regular  life,  arranged  his  property  to 
support  him  in  luxury  for  the  shorter 
period. 

The  third  was  a  sculptor  in  idea, 
who  had  never  yet  handled  wet  clay, 
or  hammer,  or  chisel.  He  criticised 
works  of  art  in  a  style  intelligible  to 
Froissart  alone,  either  by  picturesque 
gestures  or  the  imitated  cries  of  sttme 
animal  For  instance,  if  Aristide  said 
to  hiTi — 
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**  *  A  gloriooB  man  was  Michael  Angelo — 
was  he  not?'  Lacervoise  closed  his  right 
handf  raised  the  thumb,  and  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion  traced  a  cross  in  the  air.  He  then 
opened  his  hand  and  shook  it  from  him,  as 
much  as  to  say — *Good-by;  take  care  of 
yoniself  till  I  see  you  again.'  Aristide 
comprehended  the  pantomime.  The  great 
Michael  was  appreciated  at  his  just  value. ^' 

Froissart  and  his  friends  ordered  up 
some  letter-paper,  pens,  ink,  forty 
candles,  the  swinging  sign  of  the 
golden  lion  :  and  all  were  brought, 
as  matters  ot  course.  ("  One  day  at  St. 
Cloud  I  bade  the  landlord  bring  up 
sphynx  for  two.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  t here 
is  none  left.' ')  They  addressed  cir- 
culars to  the  inhabitants,  stating^that 
the  lion  oflfered  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
to  Charles  X.,  and  which  he  refused 
as  not  having  wherewith  to  accom- 
modate it,  was  now  returning  into 
Afiica  under  the  care  of  the  two 
chasseurs  who  had  taken  him.  and  the 
slaves  who  had  accompaniea  him  in 
his  voyage  to  France.  **  Spectacle  at 
ten  o*clocL" 

The  lion,  who  at  first  had  employed 
his  leisure  in  eating  some  pieces  of 
meat  under  the  table,  was  now  offered 
champagne  by  his  exalted  master. 
The  innkeeper  catching  sight  of  this 
proceeding,  put  out  his  fires  and  left 
the  house.  "  He  had  let  his  saloon 
for  the  celebration  of  political  ban- 
quets ;  even  national  hymns  had  been 
sung  there — ^things  bad  enough  in 
their  way ;  still  no  lion  had  as  yet 
partaken  of  champagne  in  his  halls." 
Ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Meudoii  were  assembled 
under  the  windows.  These  were 
^ned,  and  the  room  displayed, 
lighted  by  160  ends  of  candle.  The 
sign  of  the  golden  lion  was  displayed, 
and  the  company  appeared  on  the 
balcony.    Then  we  are  told — 

-   waAT  ▲  uoK  ooas  AFTKR  OlUNKtirO  champaonb. 

"  The  tame  lion  began  to  roar  like  a  lion, 
and  to  bound  like  a  lion,  breaking  bottles, 
and  appearing  to  the  frightened  spectators 
— now  touching  the  ceiling  with  bis  paws, 
and  now  on  the  balcony  as  if  about  to  spring 
down  on  the  townspeople  and  their  Mayor. 
His  exhibitors  were  now  unhappily  the  ex- 
hibited, and  they  began  to  tremble  for  their 
lives,  for  they  saw  no  means  of  escape.  At 
last  the  lion,  in  his  evolutions,  got  his  head 
through  the  open  work  of  the  balcony,  nnd 
was  unable  to  draw  it  back.  This  saved 
the  lives  of  the  revellers.  They  got  down 
stairs  in  all  haste,  found  the  yard  empty, 


and  made  the  best  haste  they  could  to  Paris. 
*What  a  pleasant  evening  it  was!'  said 
Froissart  to  himself,  as  he  got  home  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Our  madcap  youth  was  laid  in 
durance  vile  by  the  usurer  when  he 
failed  to  discharge  his  debt  of  50,000 
francs ;  and  his  father,  already  ex- 
hausted, positively  refused  to  settle  it 
for  him.  Youn^  Hopeful  requested 
a  visit  from  him  m  pnson,  ana  show- 
ing him  a  couple  of  corpulent  volumes 
of  manuscripts,  said  if  he  did  not  pay 

to  sell  the  w-ork  to  a  publisher,  who 
would  gladly  give  him  more  than  he 
needed  to  get  the  gates  opened. 

Father  Froissart  was  induced  by 
curiosity  to  open  one  of  the  volumes, 
and  his  eyes  were  nearly  blasted  by 
what  they  saw  : — **  Memoirs  of  my 
Father,  John  Froissart,  Public  Accu- 
ser, 1793."  The  manuscript  *  thus  , 
commenced — 

"The  first  family  whom  my  father  de- 
spoiled, was" . 

Froissart  Fere  did  not  care  to  read 
further.  Next  day  his  son  went  out 
from  St.  Pelade,  his  old  debts  paid, 
and  he  at  perfect  liberty  to  contract 
new  ones.  The  father  now  thought 
to  himself—"  If  I  put  him  in  a  house 
of  business,  he  will  not  succeed.  If  I 
make  him  a  soldier,  he  wiU  desert. 
Let  us  get  a  wife  for  him  !" 

So  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Manjuis 
de  laNeuvilette,  whom  he  had  ruined 
in  1793,  and  apropos  to  the  interview 
is  given — 

THS  SILHOVSXra  OP  THIS  BXCBIXaifT  KAKQUO. 

**'  His  shadow  on  the  wall  presented  the 
profile  of  Henri  Quatre,  minus  the  beard. 
The  tuft  on  the  summit  of  his  forehead  im- 
pended over  a  nose  of  the  south,  aquiline 
and  nervous,  and  corresponded  to  a  chin, 
which,  as  in  the  Beamais,  had  the  character 
of  a  square-toed  shoe.  One  of  the  most 
agreeable  incidents  of  Madame  de  Neuvi- 
lette*s  evenings  was,  to  place  her  husband 
so  that  his  pro filcw  projected  on  the  wall, 
would  present  the  likeness  of  the  good  king. 
M.  de  Neuvilette  made  himself  agreeable  in 
everything — ^he  was,  in  fact,  agreeability 
itself — with  his  clear,  blue  eyes,  his  mild 
countenance,  and  the  hereditary  smile  of 
high  birth.  The  dear  man  was  never  pos- 
seted of  high  intelligence  even  in  his  best 
days,  but  he  enJ9yed  that  ordinary  good 
sense  which  is  in  so  many  cases  preferable. 
He  respected  women ;  and  he  would  have 
died  rather  than  say  to  a  lady,  *  I  am  quite 
fatigued  carrying  your  lapdog.'    If  hb  un- 
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H  folM.  fie  oooiidand  (be  Uf e  of  a  bua 
ol  boBoar  nerer  ao  pleasant  at  when  paieed 
in  obedience.  He  wan  at  first  subject  to 
bis  motber,  afterwards  to  bis  wife,  always 
to  bis  king,  and  tbis  witbont  any  attempt 
at  an  analysis  of  bis  dnty.    He  acted  very 

sMribly,  indeed,  for .  But  wbat  baa  aU 

tbis  to  do  witb  our  story  ?** 

niTBaTiaw  or  vATaam  rRonsAar  wira  raa 
lUKQtJis  or  mortiMiTU. 

**  •  Are  you  stUl  in  tbe  mind  to  give  your 
daughter  to  my  son  T  said  old  Froissart  one 
day  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Neuvilette.  *  Cer- 
ta^yy,'  said  be,  *  for  we  settled  the  matter 
before  tbey  wen  bora.*  *  In  that  case,'  re- 
joined tbe  old  Jacobin,  *  bers  ia  what  I 
mean  to  give  my  son : — 100,000  fmes  in 
band,  my  chateau  of  Yertumi,  my  estate  of 
Qrenonill^re,  my  woods  of  St.  iJran,  and 
my  hotel  in  the  Fauborg  St  Honor^.  And 
now,*  continued  Froissart,  *  what  will  you 
give  your  daughter?*  *My  dear  sir,* 
answered  the  Marquis,  *  I  shall  give  her  the 
identical  dowry  you  have  named.'  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  a  man  be  was  a 
robber  with  greater  wit  and  courtesy.  The 
wine  was  thirty-five  years  in  bottle ;  it 
made  Father  Froissart  as  drunk  as  Silenus.** 

The  reader  ehoold  be  informed  that 
M.  Froiasart's  original  reasons  for 
contracting  the  marriage  sprung  from 
his  fears  ot  being  obliged  some  day  to 
diBff0]::ge  his  ill-got  possessions. 

K  is  to  be  regretted  that  Monsieur 
Goslan  did  not  endow  the  heroine 
Adeline  with  more  strength  of  cha- 
racter and  a  clearer  insight  into  her 
moral  duties.  Neither  Scott,  nor 
Bulwer,  nor  James  ever  imagined  a 
more  amiable  disposition  in  a  young 
woman. 

m»  8HB  ifOym,  oa  did  aaa  not  u»va  Aaisfroa 
raoistART  f 

«*She  bad  never  seen  him,  nor  bad  any 
person  enlarged  on  bis  character  before  beiv 
for  very  sufficient  reasons.  In  tbis  position 
a  girl  resembles  tbe  law,  which  always 
gives  tbe  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  tbe  ac- 
cused.** 

THB  TWO  THrnOS  Oir  WarCH  ADRLTira  WAS  TUIXE- 
tNO  AT  THB  8AIUI  TIMB. 

**  Right  side  of  the  brain, — Is  he  hand- 
some? ^haU  I  love  him  ?  Will  he  love 
me?  What  if  I  should  not  please  him? 
L^  »ide  of  the  brain. — What  is  in  the 
corbeille?  Perhaps  a  pearl  necklace? 
How  many  pairs  of  gloves?  What  is  the 
nicest  thing  in  the  collection  ?'* 

BTlhL,   MIXB.  DB  NBUVII.BTTS  BAD  MANV  LOVKUB 
AUtBAAY. 

**  One  had  kissed  her  hand  on  setting  out 


for  Constantimqjle.  Another  had  (rf>tiiosd 
a  nice  flame?ooloiirsd  ribbon  from  ber  at 
their  first  interview.  Tbe  third  had  cz^ 
tracted  from  ber  a  tender  avowal,  aa  tbey 
strolled  oneevening  by  Lake  Leman.  The 
fourth  had  made  ber  name  beard  in  tbe 
citron  woods  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Tbe 
last  bad  fallen  in  love  with  ber  in  tbe  vast 
solitudes  of  America. 

**  There  only  remains  to  say  that  these 
different  lovers  were  by  name,  Rinaldo, 
Tancred,  Saint  Preux,  Paul,  and  Chactas. 
Adeline  had  then  selected  the  most  hand- 
some, the  most  poetic,  the  most  tender  of 
men  in  the  finest  books  ever  written,  to 
be  her  lovers.  With  their  perfections  she 
endowed  him  who  would  be  ber  living 
lover  some  day,  and  whom  in  ber  pure 
tboo^ts  she  destined  to  be  her  husband."* 

With  sack  a  prodixal,  crack- 
brained  husband,  poor  Adeline  might 
have  foreseen  much  fuiHie  misery. 
A  separation  took  place  in  which 
the  mother-in-law  had  something  to 
do,  and  Aristide  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  luxurious  hotel  with  the  follow- 
ing artides  saved  from  the  wredc : — 

**  Two  pair  of  t)oots — one  on  bis  feet,  tbe 
other  in  bis  pockets ;  a  Homer  witbont  a 
translation ;  a  view  of  tbe  prison  of  Clichy ; 
twenty  pipes ;  a  treatise  on  heraldry  illus- 
trated by  himself;  the  portraits  of  the 
four  constables  who  had  anested  bim;  a 
portrait  by  himself  of  bis  wife  (very  rich 
in  colour) ;  a  caricature  of  his  mother-in- 
Isw;  and  an  autograph  of  his  porter. 
Phenix  his  dog  followed  him.** 

More  than  once  Aristide  had  ex- 
tracted some  thousand  firancs  from 
his  father,  by  giving  him  a  peep  at 
the  heading  of  a  chapter  in  the  forth- 
coming memoiree,  which  he  never 
intended  to  publish.  But  at  last  all 
means  failed  and  his  three  helpless 
friends  were  left  on  his  hands.  The 
youth  with  a  broken  constitution  had 
got  through  all  his  money  tiie  veiy 
week  on  which  the  doctors  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  die.  But  ahis  !  at 
the  moment  decided  on  for  his  fune- 
ral he  found  himself  in  better  health 
than  he  had  been  for  years,  his  ex- 
pensive tastes  in  the  utmost  vigour, 
and  not  a  sou  in  his  pocket 

In  this  state,  withm  a  step  of  star- 
vation, they  met  an  acquaintance, 
Qrandier  by  name,  who  promised  to 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  put  money 
in  their  pOcket6,if  they  only  aided  him 
in  the  management  of  a  newspaper, 
the  Fwrgaiory^  of  which  the  nrst 
number,u  they  are  diligent,  would  ap- 
pearnezt  day.   They  repaired  to  a  low 
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pEjntinff  offioe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ioule  Bouqey  the  staff  consist- 
ing of  a  small  white-haired  man  with 
red  eheeks  and  a  black  nose,  and  a 
hideous  little  imp,  his  assistant 
There,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  as- 
sociates and  the  workmen^  Grandier 
explained  the  character  ot  the  cam- 
paign on  whi^  they  were  about  to 
en^. 

"  *  Oar  joumal  is  the  Puroatory.  Aa 
long  as  any  party  impeached  refrains  from 
dUmlt'n^  he  renuUns  in  Purgatory.  If  he 
is  foond  obstinate  he  tumbles  into  Hell ;  if 
he  chants  he  is  promoted  to  Paradise.  In 
Paris  there  are  many  who  are  too  rich,  bat 
a  mach  greater  number  who  are  the  reverse. 
We  are  in  the  latter  class.  To  establish  aa 
equilibrium  people  tallL  of  an  agrarian  law, 
of  communism,  of  the  division  of  property  ; 
all  nonsense !  Besides  we  have  not  time  to 
wait  for  these  social  catastrophies,  we  must 
get  money  at  once. 

"  *  The  rich  man  who  disregards  the  sabre 
of  the  oommimist,  trembles  at  the  square 
bit  of  paper  called  JoumaL  If  this  engine 
threatens  to  set  down  by  the  side  of  his 
name,  the  turpitudes  of  his  life,  he  turns 
j^e,  fear  takes  him  by  the  throat,  he  trem- 
bles, he  falls  on  his  pocket-book,  he  opens 
it,  and  we  are  by  to  receive  what  he  takes 
out.  There  is  for  the  dishonest  man  of 
business;  for  the  public  man  whose  morals 
are  not  exemplary ;  for  the  actress  whose 
life  is  in  her  talent,  whose  talent  is  in  her 
fame,  and  whose  fame  is  in  our  hands — for 
eadi,  a  word  which  has  power  to  kill.  We 
will  hold  this  word  suspended  over  their 
heads  till  they  lower  them,  till  they  chant, 
in  fact,  and  redeem  their  sins  by  gold.' 

**  Grandier  ceased  an  instant,  and  the 
four  friends  looked  at  each  other  in  affright. 
They  instinctively  recoiled.  They  were 
scapegraces,  they  were  libertines,  they  were 
mad,  but  nothing  more. 

** '  I  know  nothing,*  resumed  the  orator, 
^more  honourable  than  our  project.  We 
moralise  the  rich  for  our  own  advantage. 
Why  blush  to  snatch  twenty-five  louis  from 
the  speculator,  who  yearly  takes  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
poor?  Do  you  wrong  the  poor  man?  Not 
at  all.  That  is  the  point  from  wtiich  we 
are  to  consider  the  matter.  After  some 
time  there  will  be  no  more  abuses,  no  more 
rogfuery,  no  more  poor.*  *  Nor  rich  either,' 
said  Lacervoise.** 

Afber  setting  the  new  allies  to  make 
copy  out  ofwe  characters  of  their 
aoqtiaintance,Grandier  despatched  the 
printer  to  order  sapper  at  midnight. 


It  was  to  be  of  the  most  eipensiTe 
description. 

" '  But  who  win  pay  for  this  costly  sup- 
per?* said  Aristide,  delighted  at  the  pro- 
spect of  the  feast,  but  dreading  the  bilL 

*  Wlio  wm  pay  for  it  ?  No  one.*   *  No  one  ?' 

*  No.  X.,  the  restaurateur  who  will  furnish 
it,  has  been  banlcrupt  three  times :  once  at 
Bourdeaux,  once  at  Nantes,  a  Uurd  time  at 
Rouen.  At  the  dessert  I  will  say,  *  S^d 
your  bill  to-morrow  morning  to  the  printing 
oflice  at  the  Bed  Ball.*  Before  the  bill  ar- 
rives he  will  have  received  a  copy  of  our 
joumal,  in  which  he  will  read  this  simple 
statement : — *  The  Restaurateur  X.,  of  the 
Fauborg  Montmartre,  is  a  clever  man.  We 
specially  recommend  him  to  our  readers. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  he  has  as  yet 
tnade  no  bankruptcy  in  TaaiB,*  He  will  com- 
prehend the  indirect  meaningof  the  italicised 
words,  and  we  shall  never  see  his  oart4j  im* 
less  it  be  his  carte  de  visiter  thanking  ua 
for  flavouring  him  with  our  company.*  ** 

In  about  three  hours  the  two  pa^ 
of  the  journal  were  displayed  on  the 
editor's  table :  the  four  friends  haying 
contributed  tneir  parts,  Tery  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Grandiw.  They 
were  deficient  in  yenom. 

The  first  page  presented  this  ap- 
pearance. 

THB  PUBGATOBY. 
A  JOURNAL  OF  INFAMIBS. 

FmsT  Ybab.  SuBScaimoNs. 

No.  1.  Here  Pauxs. 

Neither  letters       it  ike  place  A  yeart^* 

nor  pftokets         n^a  magtti-  Nothiof . 

reeeiTod,        JUeiU  Fignette,    6  months  :— 
eren  though         confided  to  Nothing, 

poit  pftid*.  one  ^f  our        8  months  .*-• 

flret  artist*.  Nothing. 

V  1  month  :— 

Nothing. 

SUBSGRIPTIOKS  BEOBiyVD 

in  the  open  Sea,  and  at  th»  Bbd  Ball, 
Montmartre. 

^^  Profession  of  Faith  of  Iks  Directors  qf 

PUBOATOBT. 

"  Wb  believe  not  in  the  honesty  or  talent 
of  any  one.  Equally  devoid  of  hate  and  envy, 
we  proclaim  that  ignorance  and  bad  faith 
reign  everywhere,  and  triumph  with  impu- 
nity. As  no  public  organ  dares  to  unmask 
so  many  rogues,  so  many  apostates,  so  many 
intriguants,  we  present  ourselves, — ^we,  a 
society  of  young  men  without  stain  in  our 
past  lives, — to  fulfil  this  mission.  We  will 
not  indicate  the  guilty;  we  will,  name 
them  openly.  We  will  not  touch  them 
with  the  tip  of  a  glove;  we  will  crush  them 
with  a  club.    Le^  traitors,  swindlers,  usurp- 


*  Some  readers  may  recollect  the  prh&ciplee  on  which  an  extiBCt  London'Dewq»aper  was 
conducted.    Chanting  meiuit  paying  in  black  mail  for  exemption. 
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en  of  roiown  tremble !  Ptutgatoiy  cUums 
them.  It  is  their  business  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  will  ransom  themselves  or  not 
from  the  tortures  preparing  for  them.  And 
how  may  they  effect  their  ransom  ?  By  bet- 
ter conduct,  by  restitution  of  the  proper^ 
they  have  dishonestly  acquired,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  advice  they  will  privatdy 
receive  from  our  honourable  Society,  as- 
sisted by  one  of  the  first  advocates  of 
Paris." 

The  second  pa^  contained  this  pre- 
cious piece  ot  biography.  Grandier 
used  no  caution  with  the  victim  as  he 
expected  nothing  from  him,  but 
trusted  the  exposal  would  induce 
some  other  members  of  the  profession 
to  apply  for  advice  from  the  honoura- 
ble Society  and  their  advocate  at  the 
RedBaU:- 

BIOGRAPmr  OF  PARIS  BANKERS. 

John  Bern,  .... 

**  Son  of  a  pedler  of  Alsatia,  the  banker, 
John  Bern  .  .  .  showed  at  an  early  age  the 
evil  instincts  of  his  nature.  WhUe  still  a 
child,  he  was  often  detected  setting  fire  to 
barns  and  haycocks.  As  army  contractor 
he  burned  no  more  hay ;  on  the  contrary  he 
dealt  it  out  so  sparingly  to  the  French  ca- 
valry that  in  the  next  battle  with  the  Aus- 
trians  the  poor  weak  horses  went  down  at 
the  first  charge.  Set  up  as  banker,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  exUe,  whose  pro- 
perty he  had  purchased  for  an  old  song. 
He  siecured  his  iU-got  goods  by  this  mar- 
riage. One  of  his  sons  is  his  associate,  the 
other  an  advocate  to  assist  in  the  many  law- 
suits in  which  he  is  involved.  He  let  his 
father  die  of  want,  and  his  mother  has  no 
more  to  live  on  than  twelve  hundred  francs, 
whkh  the  law  obliges  him  to  pay  her. 
Well,  this  man  covered  with  mud,  this  bad 
son,  this  almost  parridde,  thb  bad  citiz^ 
has  the  audacity  to  put  himself  on  the  list 
of  candidates  for  one  of  the  departm^ts  of 
the  north,  &c." 

The  biographies  of  the  bankers,  O.,  H., 
Z.,  and  F.,  in  ensuing  numbers  of  Purga- 
tory'' 

A  noted  hatter  next  got  a  hint 
that  notwithstanding  his  monster 
advertisements  he  used  bad  stuflf. 
showed  little  taste  in  the  shapes,  and 
charged  too  high.  However  if  he 
chose  to  do  better,  and  had  the  wish,he 
might  become  one  of  the  first  manu- 
facturers in  his  line  in  Paris— a  broad 
hint  to  send  for  advice  to  the  honoura- 
ble Society  and  their  advocata 

In  this  way  Grandier  pointed  out  to 
his  collaborateurs  that  he  would  soon 
have  them  royally  furnished  with  hats, 
coats,  boots,  &C.    At  last  he  left  them 


to  fold  and  cover  the  hundred  and 
fiftv  copies  printed,  while  he  w^it  to 
look  after  the  supper. 

When  he  had  gone  ArisUdededared 
that  he  would  rather  sup  on  his  mo- 
ther-in-law than  share  Grandier's 
banquet  Lacervoise  proposed  to  kill 
the  first  man  thev  met,  and  cleanse 
themselves  in  his  blood,  from  thefihh 
thev  had  contracted  in  that  careni 
of  horrors.  He  put  the  whole  eoi- 
tion  in  his  pocket;  Aristide  made 
pdte  (pie)  of  the  type,  and  the  four 
quitt^  the  den  of  infamy. 

In  "  Aristide  Froissart"  there  are 
no  descriptions  calculated  to  demoral- 
ize, but  the  absence  of  principle  is 
sadly  felt,  and  the  general  moral  is  of 
a  very  ricketty  character.  Aristide 
improves  with  every  page  till  he  be- 
comes a  thoroughly  domestic  man. 
The  innate  good-nature  of  the  scape- 
grace makes  him  a  greater  favourite 
with  the  reader  than  a  person  of 
a  much  more  estimable  character. 

L^on  Gozlan  would  sing  of  nothing 
but  "  fierce  wars  and  faitnful  lovw," 
of  Paladin  and  Shepherdess,  but  the 
grim  realities  of  labour,  poverty,  and 
illness  stare  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
lays  down  the  lyre,  and  takes  the 
spade  in  hand.  Hearing  of  an  auc- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  country  house 
of  Bernadinde  Saint  Pierre,  in  Brie,  he 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither,  trust- 
ing to  find  a  pastoral  or  the  trace  c^ 
one  going  or  coming.  Brie  is  so  flat 
that  it  appears  like  a  sea,  minus  the 
water,  the  only  olject  to  arrest  the 
eye  being  a  mill  or  a  farmhouse.  Tou 
have  the  mill  before  you,  you  are  be- 
side it,  you  pass  it,  it  seems  to  follow 
jrou,  and  you  will  not  lose  sight  of 
it  for  one,  two,  three  hours.  Dis- 
tances are  counted  by  hours  between 
Paris  and  Brie.  In  one  place  his  eye 
was  delighted  with  what  he  took  to 
be  endless  beds  of  flowers,  and  the 
eclogue  was  about  to  begin,  bat  a 
nearer  approach  revealed  the  presence 
of  coloured  cloths  covering  the  ground 
far  and  wide. 

Again  he  seemed  to  secure  the 
eclogue.  The  persecuting  mill  'bad 
vanished,  and  two  nice  looking  build- 
ings, surrounded  with  all  the  charnaa 
of  wood  and  water,  appeared.  "Tell 
me,  brave  man,"  said  he  to  a  peasant, 
"who  occupy  these  nice  houses^'* 
"  WelL  no  one  occupies  them;  this  is 
a  powder-mill,  uid  that  is  a  paper- 
milL"    E^t  eclogue.    To  his  further 
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nuMtifieatioii  lie  found  that  sereral 
farms  belonged  to  dtisens  of  Paris, 
and  that  the  residents  were  merely 
confidential  persons  sent  to  manage 
them. 

At  last  the  pastoral  came  in  yiew. 
Jnst  on  the  brmk  of  the  Etampe,  on 
a  mossy  bank,  and  under  a  sycamore 
tree,  doing  the  duty  of  a  large  green 
parasol,  he  found  a  group  of  hedth^^ 
looking  young  rarls  enjoying  their 
mid-day  meaL  He  approached  can* 
tiously,  and  was  ahnost  sitting  with 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
presence. 

**  I  asked  one  if  ehe  reared  doves;  an- 
other if  her  bnsineBi  was  to  conyert  cream 
Into  white  cheeses;  a  third,  if  she  took  them 
to  maiket  in  osier  baskets;  the  fourth,  if  she 
wove  twigs  into  these  same  baskets;  the 
fifth,  if  she  emi^oyed  herself  at  the  spinning 
wheel,  &&,  &c  All  burst  out  a-laoghiog, 
and  I  acknowledge  I  was  vexed.  *Ah,  Mes- 
demoiselles !'  said  I,  *  am  I  deceived?  Are 
yon  dnchesses  disgiused  as  village  maids,  or 
goddesses  come  down  to  amnse  yourselves 
with  the  fauns  and  satjrrs?*  More  laugh- 
ter, till  one  of  them  taking  pity  on  me, 
•aid,  in  a  most  disenchanting  manner, 
'  Monsieur,  we  neither  make  cheese,  rear 
doves,  nor  spin,  but  we  print  the  romances 
of  Mme.  d'Abrantes  and  of  M.  Alphonse 
Kaxr,  at  Corbeil  just  by.  We  used  to  em- 
ploy ourselves  as  you  mentioned,  but  could 
hardly  live,  till  the  printer  at  Corbeil 
taught  us  to  read  and  write ;  and  now  we 
earn  from  forty  sous  to  three  francs  a  day.* 
*  And  yon  are  happy  ?*  *  Indeed,  we  would 
be,  only  for  the  cramp  hand  of  M  Alphonse 
Karr;  but  people  oan't  have  evexything  they 
wish.* 

**  And  thus  vanished  my  pastoral  again. 
Young  girls  turned  printers!  O  nature! 
0  eclogue !  O  Virgil !  Here,  painted  cloths 
for  flower-beds;  there,  powder  mills  and 
p^wr  mills  in  embowering  shades.  And 
what  shaU  I  find  with  Bemardin  de  Sahit- 
Pierre,  the  chaste  and  lyric  lover  of  mea- 
dows, of  village  maids,  of  nature,  and  of 
ViigU? 

**And  the  young  girls  bade  me  adieu, 
talking  to  one  another  of  ^deleaturs,'  of 
npper  case  and  lower  case,  of  bourgeois  and 
primer,  of  forms  and  of  pie;  yet  the  orchards 
around  were  in  full  bloom. 

^  In  a  few  minutes  I  reached  the  gate  of 
the  oountiy  house  of  Bemardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  thoroughly  unpoetised,  believing  hi 
nothing,  disheartened  to  the  last  degree  at 
finding  compositors*  work  done  by  c^rls, 
and  in  the  country  too.  Hadn*t  I  the  pri- 
vilege of  seeing  the  thing  eveiy  day  in 


Paris?  It  is  only  fai  Paradise  that  there 
are  no  proofs  to  beoorrected. 

"Twelve  or  fifteen  Auvergnats  were 
already  ringing  the  bell. 

"  The  reader  had  better  shut  the  book  if 
he  hopes  that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  Saint* 
Pierre.  These  Auvergnats  have  come  in  my 
way,  and  will  interrupt  my  story. 

"Napoleon  said  that  Europe  would  one 
day  be  either  Cossack  or  Bepublican.  With 
great  respect  to  that  great  thinker,  it  will 
be  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  it  will  belong 
to  the  Auvergnats. 

"  However  decided  a  man  may  be  to  open 
out  a  road  for  himself  through  life,  to  suc- 
ceed he  must  be  provided  with  a  tool  to  dear 
the  way.  OilBlashadsomereals  in  his  pouch, 
this  man  has  a  pen,  that  man  a  swoM,  the 
Auvergnat  has  nothing  ;  his  mother  gives 
him  neither  pen,  sword,  nor  reaL  He  brings 
to  Paris  or  London  nothing  bnt  his  square 
shoulders,  his  long  nails,  his  hard-skinned 
knees.  He  takes  his  place  in  the  mud  in 
order  to  rise  to  the  knees  of  the  passers-by, 
whose  shoes  he  cleans.  When  he  has  thus 
crawled  for  five  or  six  years  he  begins  to 
straighten  his  back,  and  from  a  shoeblack 
he  changes  into  a  light  porter  (pommiitUm* 
notre).  His  next  promotion  is  up  the  flues 
of  chimneys,  but  if  too  stout  for  that  em- 
ploy he  becomes  a  dealer  in  rabbit-skins. 
Once  at  the  chimney-top,  he  is  master  of 
the  situation — ^he  has  seen  land.  The  Colum- 
bus of  soot  has  discovered  America  at  his 
feet  When  the  land  fails  the  water  is  at 
hand ;  the  Seine  is  his  fortune.  Others  can 
extract  therefrom  nothing  but  sickly  fishes 
and  dead  bodies ;  the  Auvergnat  draws  out 
tubs  fun  of  silver.  Geographers  assert 
that  the  Seine  flows  into  &e  Manohe ;  we 
insist  that  It  empties  itself  into  Auvergne. 

"  Thus  the  fetid  mud  which  sticks  to  onr 
boots,  the  ii^urious  smoke  which  reddens 
our  eyes  and  affects  our  lungs,  the  foul 
water  which  we  drink,  are  the  three  sources 
from  which  the  Auvergnat  obtains  his 
riches. 

"When  the  gold  is  got  they  purchase 
houses,  entire  streets,  entire  quarters,  to  sell 
them  in  ten  years.  They  take  away  no- 
thing from  us  but  our  gold.  They  carry 
off  neither  our  arts,  nor  our  trades,  nor  our 
amusements,  not  even  our  young  women. 
There  are  few  instances  of  a  diild  having  aa 
Auvergnat  father  and  a  Parisian  mother-^ 
not  even  two  of  an  Auvergnat  dying  in 
Paris.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  them  in 
P^re  la  Chaise;  but  it  is  only  as  commis* 
sionnaires  of  tiie  dead,  no  other  thing. 
What  becomes  of  the  gold  no  one  knows. 
It  goes  out  of  Paris,  not  in  bank  notes,  nor 
in  stock  debentures,  but  in  Napoleons  and 
quadruples.*  I  would  not  swear  that  some 
town  in  Auveigne  is  not  built  with  twenty- 
franc  pieces. 
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'*Th«AQT«giuKteoecii|y]rUMRiitdaUpfM. 
In  genoia  they  an  bnkkn,  bat  thb  occa- 
pationif  onljftn  «zeiiM  for  keeping  a  store, 
or  rather  an  exchange  to  treat  with  their 
oompatrioto.  ThiaRaedeLappe(L4q>land- 
■traet),  is  as  rusty  as  an  old  saucepan;  j<m 
respire  nothing  hot  rerdigris  and  mst. 
Inside  70a  see  children  dancing  in  boilers, 
jronng  women  sitting  on  heaps  of  nails,  and 
workmen  taking  theirmkals  on  anvils.  Tha 
copper  ii  there,  the  gold  is  in  Aurergne. 
Braxlert  on  their  signs,  they  are  in  reality 
bayers  and  sellen  of  old  dothes,  old  books, 
^d  fnmitore,  shaky  houses,  rotUng  boats, 
old  iron.  They  scent  from  their  doors  all 
the  auctions  that  will  shortly  occur  on 
aooount  of  deaths.  They  have  as  sharp  a 
Boee  in  this  respect  as  sharks  in  the  wake 
•I  a  sickly  veeseL  There  will  be  three 
great  deaths,  they  know,  in  such  a  quarter-- 
a  notary,  an  astronomer,  and  a  painter. 
'When  wiD  the  painter  die?'  they  inquire 
U  each  other.  '  Well,  he  can*t  hokl  out 
much  longer.*  ^But  the  astronomer?* 
*  I>on*t  know ;  astronomers  are  long-lived. 
Tou  are  looking  out  for  his  telescope?* 
*And  you?*  *  Comet  let  only  one  make 
aMdding.'  'We  shaO  see.*  And  aU  thia 
time,  the  painter  and  astronomer  are  little 
aware  how  their  hours  are  counted  by  the 
dealers  in  Lapland-street.  When  the  hour 
a^iT«^  they  are  seated  round  the  table, 
catalogue  in  hand,  before  the  auctioneer  is 
nady.  Don*t  undervalue  their  clayey  faces 
or  their  sheep-skin  waistcoats.  They  know 
the  value  of  old  books  better  than  Nodier 
or  Leber.  Th^  would  sell  M.  Charles 
Nodier*  ten  times  in  a  minute.  They  know 
to  a  sou  the  prices  of  the  different  editions. 
Books  are  not  their  only  specialty.  They 
are  great  in  medals  and  astronomical  in- 
•traments,  medals  particularly.  He  would 
be  a  cunning  fellow  who  could  rob  an 
Auvergnat  of  a  medaL^ 

Gozlan  was  present  at  part  of  the 
aaction,  and  witnessed  a  lively  contest 
among  the  Auvergnats  for  an  old 
watering-pot  One  honest  man  of 
Lapland-street,  actuated,  as  L.  G. 
thought,  by  yeneration  for  the  author 
of  "raul  and  Virginia,"  secured  the 
article  for  three  francs.  He  (L.  G.) 
was  going  to  fall  on  the  neck  of  the 
tender-souled  fellow,  when  he  saw 
him  tap  the  article  with  a  key,  and 
cry  out — "All  copper,  gentlemen, 
paintedgreen :  you  thought  it  was  tin.'^ 

Our  pilgrim,  leaving  t^e  abomin- 
able society  of  bidders  to  itself,  went 


through  the  apartmestB  and  gardes, 
and  toniid  thiat  the  antluw  of  the 
"  Harmoniesof  Nature"  had  earefuliy 
looked  to  his  ereatare-comforta  while 
here  below,  and  had  even  oompoaed 
prooeaaes  and  eitatimuifirar  the  Jaoobin 
Club  of  the  next  town.  Thistaakwaa 
not  to  his  taste,  bat  he  had  no  ehoioe, 
except  to  give  them  his  head,  eidiflr 
in  a  physiad  or  a  metaphyaeal  sense. 

Berittrdin  in  his  time  had  reeeived 
the  visitsof  threeremarkable  brotiien, 
all  military  men.  Oitr  author  gives 
the  details,  but  we  can  do  no  moie 
than  present  the  outlines  of  the  eon- 
ferencee. 

The  first  was  a  dark,  pale  num,  a 
genuine  Southern  head,  with  a  casoads 
of  Uack  hair  falling  on  his  ahooldera 
The  poet  con^pUiuIated  him  on  the 
fflorious  victones  of  Italy,  bat  he  pro- 
fessed his  dislike  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, pulled  a  tattered  coipy  of  ^Paul 
and  Virginia"  (theoompamon  of  many 
years)  out  of  his  pocket,  epokB  of  the 
tender  friendship  or  love  of  two 
Italians,  who  decide  on  a  particalar 
star  to  be  the  object  of  their  mutual 
ff^BB  when  separated,  and  fimally  left 
m  the  great  poet  s  hands  a  pastoral 
romance  of  his  composition. 

Delighted  with  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  the  sympathy  of  the  writer 
with  the  great  wonders  of  creation, 
and  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  Saint-Pierre 
was  anxious  to  see  his  sentimental 
friend  again.  In  some  months^  the 
same  person  in  i^pearanoe,  but  some 
ten  years  older,  walked  into  his  study. 
This  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  for- 
mer visitor.  He  was  in  reality  the 
author  of  the  romance,  and  equally 
delighted  Bemardin  by  his  sympatic 
with  God*s  works.  Instead  of  the 
stars,  however^  his  soul  was  in  its 
normal  place  m  a  delishtful  flower 
garden.  In  Italy  he  had  been  owner 
of  a  parterre,  where  every  hour  was 
distinguished  by  the  op^iiug  of  a 
different  flower.  "  What  shalll  send 
you  from  Paris,  dear  friend  t"  said  he^ 
as  he  carried  away  a  nice  bouquet  to 
his  voiture.  "  Bring  your  brother  to 
me  again,"  was  the  answer.  "  Ah  !" 
cried  the  aged  enthusiast,  as  his  visitor 
was  borne  out  of  sight,  *'if  all  Be- 


*  Nodier  was  the  keenest  book-hunter  In  Paris.  No  day  passed  without  an  excursion 
among  the  old  book-stalls  on  the  quays.  Alexander  Dumas  (P^re)  gives  a  most  ^n^nming 
and  interesting  account  of  his  successes  and  defeats.  His  greatest  achievement  was  the 
acquisition  of  an  Elxevir  cookeiy  book  in  good  order. 
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IMibliouLs  were  like  these  brothers, 
the  Kepublic  would  be  heayen,  ana 
no  one  would  wkh  to  die." 

In  some  time  he  received  a  third 
▼isitor,  as  pale  as  the  others,  his  hair 
as  black,  and  his  countenance  as  pen- 
nve  as  theiia  He  seemed  elder  tnan 
the  first,  and  younger  than  the  second. 
His  deep  Toioe,  his  piercing  look,  and 
a  certain  bruaqueness  of  manner,  dis- 
tinguiahed  him  from  his  brothers. 
He  spoke  neither  of  stars,  nor  flowers, 
nor  hamaonies  of  nature.  Humanity, 
I^iilosophy,  and  the  evils  of  the  time, 
were  his  them&  When  Saint-Pierre 
showed  himself  anxious  to  enlarge  on 
his  military  fame,  he  would  only  take 
credit  for  founding  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  eloquence  in  con- 
quered cities;  for  pensioning  the 
tayants  of  Bologna,  Florence,  and 
Milan ;  for  commanding  his  soldiers 
to  respect  women,  private  property, 
and  public  monuments ;  andror guard- 
ing churches  and  hospitals  from  dese- 
eration.  Finally,  he  acquainted  his 
^snerable  friend  that  his  nours  of  re- 
laxation were  spent  in  a  poorly-fur- 
nished room  in  the  study  of  history 
•nd  mathematics. 

^''Howgiatefid  should  I  be,*  said  Ber- 
luurdin  de  Saint-Pierre  to  himjeli,  on  the 
departure  of  this  third  sage,  *  to  have  f  onnd 
in  the  decline  of  my  life,  and  at  the  period 
of  aU  disenchantment,  three  men  soch  as  I 
had  never  even  dreamed  of :  one  capable  of 
comprehending  the  calm  majesty  of  the 
heavens,  anotiier  as  tender  as  Rousseau,  the 
third  as  sage  as  Marcus  Aurdins — more 
•age,  indeed,  for  he  will  never  consent  to  be 
emperor— and  all  soldiers!* 

**  The  first  officer,  who  loved  the  stars  and 
the  sun*s  rays,  and  was  not  ambitious,  was 
afterwards  Louis  Buonaparte,  King  of  Hol- 
land. 

**  The  second  officer,  who  cherished  flow- 
en  and  patronized  a  botanical  sundial,  and 
was  not  ambitious,  became  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, King  of  Spsin  and  the  Indies. 

'*  The  third  officer  of  the  Republic,  who 
adored  humanity,  peace,  and  philoeophy, 
and  who  was  not  ambitious,  was  in  time 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Emperor  of  the 
Froich  and  King  of  Italy. 

*'  And  this  was  the  pastoral  discovered  by 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre — two  kings  and 
an  emperor! 

**  How  then  could  I  complain  if,  whUe 
seeking  the  eclogue,  I  found  prairies  painted 
In  indigo,  gunpowder  factories  among  beds 
of  roses,  and  young  girls  employed  as  com- 
positors!'* 

Our  author  might  complain  of  us, 


with  some  justice,  for  not  presenting 
TOctures  from  his  '*  Wreck  of  the  Me- 
dusa," and  the  '*  First  Steam-boat  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa.''  No  French 
writer  excels  him  in  maritime  scenes. 
But  our  readers  cannot  be  supposed 
to  cherish  much  curiosity  on  the  ro- 
mance of  ocean,  after  the  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  Cooper,  Marryatt,  Howard* 
Chamier^  and  others,  which  were  all 
einoyed  m  their  day. 

He  has  left  a  saddening  picture  in 
his  ^  Blocus  Continental''  of  the  state 
of  privation  and  inactivity  into  which 
the  mad  ordinance  of  Buonaparte 
plunged  for  a  time  the  seaports  of 
France.  The  misery  would  have  been 
intolerable  only  for  the  determined 
spirit  of  smuggling,  which,  in  some 
degree,  mitieated  the  ffeneral  suffer- 
ing. Inthe '^Blocus"  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  one  of  these  towns  has  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  smugglera. 
and  he  obliges  his  daughter  to  aid 
him  in  his  disloyid  proceedinga  She 
takes  a  promenade  on  the  rocks,  ar- 
rayed in  white  when  the  next  night  is 
safe  for  the  descent;  in  blue  when 
there  is  duiger.  However,  the  loyalty 
of  a  vouna;  officer,  and  the  hatred 
cherished  by  an  old  marine  against 
England,  contravene  the  underhand 
doings  of  the  Commissaire  Prefet  A 
shipladen  with  a  rich  cargo  is  secured, 
and  its  freight  scattered  over  the 
market-place. 

*^Hear  you  these  joyous  bells,  these 
roaring  cannon,  these  crowds  that  throng 
Into  the  square  I  Decimated  by  famine,  by 
war,  and  by  Napoleon,  they  cry,  *Live  the 
War !  live  i^apoleon  !*  Ruined  by  the  con- 
tinental blockade,  they  howl  out,  ^  Vivo  le 
Blocus  GonUnentall*  They  oome  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  though  it  is  freezing ; 
their  lips  white,  their  hands  purple,  th2r 
stomachs  empty. 

"  And  it  was  not  bread,  nor  wine,  nor 
tobacco,  nor  salt,  that  thsv  were  going  to 
distribute  to  the  people.  It  was  vengeance 
on  En^and — ready- money  yengeanoel 
Everyone  seised  it  with  extended  fingers. 
Aged  men,  young  men,  children,  women--aU 
had  their  part,  tiie  women  espeeiaUy.  Yon 
know  how  terrible  is  a  mother  who  has 
lost  her  son.  Some  women  there  had  lost 
eight  by  Nelson. 

^^The  treasures  of  the  two  hemispheres 
lay  on  the  ground — millions'  worth  of  rare 
and  useful  wares.  Ah  I  how  that  cloth 
would  protect  the  nakedness  of  the  poor 
creatures  whose  bones  were  almost  visible 
through  the  skin !  How  acceptable  would 
be  the  piles  of  linen  to  these  poor  women  !** 
fto^  &c.,  &c. 
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"The  gnllt^  Commiaiary,  wATing  a 
Ugfat«d  torch,  cried  sloud,  ^  Live  the  Em- 
peror! live  the  continental  blockade!  death 
to  the  Engliish  I*  He  then  read  the  imperial 
decree: — 

** '  All  Enj^iflh  merchandize  taken  either 
in  English  or  other  yeesels  shall  be  boined 
without  dela7. 

*< <%Md;  the  Emperor.' " 

Howeyer  much  the  stuflGs,  the  sa- 
gars,  the  teaa,  the  silks,  the  cloth, 
sad  the  linen,  might  have  relieved 
the  misery  of  the  town,  without  trade 
or  employment,  all  were  consumed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  hungry  and 
naked  creaturJBS,  without  a  hand  being 
stretched  out  to  save  a  penny's  worth. 
Hatred  to  England  made  Buonaparte 
establish  the  blockade. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  details  of  this  sketch  un- 
quoted. It  is  a  fearful  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  happily  passed  away, 
and  of  the  intense  hatred  for  England 
which  inspired  the  then  living  people 
of  France. 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to 
convey  a  fair  impression  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  author's  genius  and  style. 
On  the  score  of  monJity,  his  works 
cannot  claim  the  unqualified  com- 
mendation due  to  the  writings  of  Elie 
Berthet^    Armand    de  Pontmartin, 

FeuiUet,  Enault,  most  of  the  works 
of  Souvestre,  and  others ;  but  what- 
ever evil  may  be  encountered  in  his 
numerous  tales  seems  of  an  accidental 
rather  than  an  intentional  character. 

To  L§on  Gozlan  is  attributed  the 
existence  and  discovery  of  the  great 
sea  serpent,  so  useful  to  himseli  and 
his  brother  journalists  when  a  dearth 
of  genuine  news  occurred. 

We  give  no  credit  to  those  anecdote- 
mongers  who  have  given  wings  to  the 
following  calumny. 


The  repent  goes  that  he  composed 
an  occasional  novel  for  the  glory  and 
profit  of  all  the  Parisian  tradesfolk, 
who  agreed  to  reward  him  for  the 
honour  of  being  mentioned  therein. 
The  plot  of  the  story  was  not  vety  - 
complex.  Arthur  met  E^nmeline  on 
various  occasions— ri^ng  excursiona 
dinner  parties,  balls^  and  suppers.  A 
rival  interposed,  with  whom  Arthur 
exchaneed  shots,  but  hi^ppily  survived 
to  wea  the  charming  £mmeline. 
During  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
the  tradesmen  who  fiimiahed  the 
complete  outfit  of  the  lover,  as  he 
first  appeared  to  his  charmer,  were 
all  carefully  mentioned,  thdr  ad- 
dresses given,  and  eulogiums  passed 
on  their  style  of  doing  business.  The 
same  attention  was  paid  to  the^ni- 
nent  milliners  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  beautifying  EmmftHnfl ; 
to  tne  saddlers  who  equipped  the 
horses  that  bore  the  happy  lovers: 
to  the  restaurateurs  who  fumishea 
the  weddins  feast ;  the  jewedlers  who 
prepared  the  trousseau;  and  the 
maker  of  thepistol  used  so  skilf  uUy  1^ 
the  hero  in  win^png  his  adversaiy. 
Qozlan  miffht  in  jest,  have  furoposed : 
the  hopeful  plan  to  the  consideration 
of  some  penny-a-line  novelist ;  but 
the  hand  that  traced  the  proceeding 
at  the  Boule  R<mge  could  not  possi- 
bly have  lent  itself  to  such  contemp- 
tible abuse  of  heaven-bestowed  ge- 
nius. 

A  portrait  of  our  author  which  we 
have  seen,  exhibits  no  indication  of 
the  varied,  vigorous,  and  acute  char- 
acter of  his  works.  It  is  that  of  a^^ 
sentimental,  tired-out,  delicate  pftii* 
mattrt,  who  has  just  c^nt  two  nours 
in  grooming  and  oiling  hia  luxuriant: 
hair  and  beard. 
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nma.  pilmsr  ha*  a  pritat«  artrnKnaw  with  miu  ktdbr. 


It  was  a  solemn  time  at  Markham. 
Stiffened  and  chill  the  coipse  lay,  with 
the  September  sun  shming  on  it 
through  the  open  window.  Dillon 
Orosbie  felt  his  uncle's  death  a  great 
blow ;  he  had  always  treated  him  as 
idndly  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
treat  any  one,  and  the  :f  oung  man  had 
not  met  with  much  kindness  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  It  was  he  who 
managed  the  funeral,  and  aU  was  done 
quietly  and  welL  Mrs.  Pilmer,  in 
^e  excess  of  her  grief  and  grati- 
tude to  her  nephew  ror  his  assistance 
in  this  trying  time,  made  a  promise  of 
continuing  to  him  the  annual  allow- 
ance which  her  husband  had  dven 
him  of  late  years,  but  she  did  not 
think  of  befriending  Lizette  Stutzer ; 
that  was  another  smfair,  and  the  law 
could  not  compel  her  to  do  so,  for 
Mr.  Pilmer  left  no  wilL  Fate  seemed 
very  hard  upon  poor  Lizette. 

Bessie  suffered  bitterl^r  from  re- 
morse and  sorrow  of  all  kinds.  She 
liad  no  consolation  to  cling  to,  no  in- 
ward spiritual  comfort  to  support  her. 
She  was  truly  sorrowing  as  one  with- 
out hope.  Her  grief  was,  perhaps, 
too  intense  to  last  lonff.  Sir  James 
Bend  came  every  day,  but  he  could 
not  see  his  betrothed.  She  refused  to 
see  anyone;  even  her  mother  was 
scarcely  permitted  to  break  upon  her 
solituoe.  Bessie  felt  that  she  had 
not  been  a  sufficiently  devoted 
daughter.  She  mourned  over  her 
carelessness  during  her  father's  illness, 
and  the  many  times  she  had  disre- 
garded his  wishes,  even  on  trifling 
occasions,  stood  up  in  array  of  fierce 
battle  against  her.  Every  such  re- 
membrance seemed  written  on  her 
heart  in  characters  of  blood ;  an<L 
now,  his  last  words,  spoken  to  herself, 
bearing  such  a  strange  admonition, 
perplexed  her  much.  Was  he  raving  1 
Was  he  perfectly  collected  when  he 
uttered  that  final  sentence?  There 
was  a  wretched  conflict  going  on  in 
her  mind.  Very  long  this  despairing 
jgrief  lasted,  but  it  dicS  out  by  degrees. 
The   nightly   weepings  ceased ;  the 


moans  of  anguish  subsided ;  and  she 
was  at  length  able  to  make  her  ap- 
pearance down  stairs.  Pale  and  deU- 
cate  she  looked,  but  always  beautifuL 
Sir  James  met  her  gladly  ;  for,  from 
the  dismal  accounts  given  to  lum  by 
Mrs.  Pilmer,  he  had  begun  to  fear 
she  might  have  sank  under  this  inor- 
dinate erief,  and  it  would  not  do  for 
her  to  die  just  at  present  he  thought ; 
so  she  was  welcomed  with  a  4eeling 
of  sincere  pleasure  on  her  retuni  to 
the  drawing-room,  habited  in  sable 
garments  of  mournful  aspect  Much 
to  Bend's  annoyance,  however,  the 
young  lady  very  steadily  refused  to 
marry  while  the  mourning  for  her 
father  lasted.  No  persuasions  or  re- 
monstrances could  m  the  l^nst  move 
her.  In  vain  friends  told  her  that 
in  such  a  case  as  hers,  with  the  pre- 
liminaries all  arranged,  &c.,  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  marry  quietly  a 
month  or  two  after  the  loss  of  a  dear 
relative.  She  refused  to  abide  by  any 
counsel  that  opposed  her  own  mcli- 
nationa  There  was  almost  a  super- 
stitious feeling  connected  with  this 
steady  determination  to  delay  the 
marriage. 

Tom  Ryder's  visits  at  Markham 
commenced  again  after  things  there 
had  resumed  their  usual  course,  and 
Mrs.  Pilmer  determined  she  would  do 
her  duty  towards  him  and  herself. 
She  would  not  deceive  him  with  re- 
spect to  Miss  Stutzer's  character. 
&fore  matters  caine  to  a  crisis,  she 
sought  an  interview  with  the  young 
man  alone. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ryder,"  she  said, 
looking  pensive  and  grieved  in  her 
weeds,  "will  you  let  me  speak  a  few 
words  with  you  in  all  confidence  and 
friendship  V^ 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure,"  replied  Tom, 
looking  a  little  surpnsed.  He  sup- 
posed she  was  not  going  to  teU  him 
Bessie  had  fallen  in  love  with  him. 

"I  have  observed  your  attentions 
to  Miss  Stutzer,  and  1  believe  you  to 
be  an  honourable  man.  I  always 
looked  upon  them  as  meant  seriously, 
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and  until  lately  I  felt  happy  in  think- 
ing the  young  lady— girl— ahem— . 
was  likely  to  be  aettled  adyantage- 
ously." 

Tom  coloured,  and  then  turned 
pale  ;  he  felt  really  nerroua. 

''My  opinions  have  now  changed 
respecting  this  matter,  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  end  of  if 

Poor  Tom  caught  the  back  of  a 
chair  for  suraort  Was  he  going  to 
be  expelled  the  house  % 

**I  am  sorry,  very  scmtv,  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer/'  he  stammered  faintly. 

"Do  not  resret  it,  Mr.  Ryder,*' 
continued  the  lady  gravely.  "  You 
win  learn  yet  to  thank  me  for  my 
firanlmesB.  Reports  concerning  Miss 
Btutser's  conduct  at  Yaxley  have  in- 
duced me  to  speak  thus  openly  to 
you." 

Tom  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Mrs.  Pilmer's  face— steadfastly,  and 
wonderingly. 

*^  Her  jrouth,  of  course,  may  excuse 
her,"  she  continued ;  ^  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  her  thrown  altoffether  upon 
ti^  world ;  yet  I  should  be  far  more 
aorry  to  see  her  married  to  any  honour- 
able young  man  of  my  acquaintance. 
Oh,  itwouldbe  very  imprudent  tothink 
of  such  a  thing !  We  always  look  to 
the  wife  to  purify  and  exalt  the  hus- 
band, and  when  this  cannot  be  hoped 
for,  the  marriage  must  be  disastrous." 

"  What  the  deuce  reports  do  you 
allude  to  )"  said  Tom,  rathor  fiercely, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  Mrs. 
Pilmer's  romantic  view  of  a  wife's 
purifying  attributes. 

*^uo  notexciteyourself,my  dear  sir. 


I  am  TciT,  very  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  broach  this  unhappy  subject  to 
]rou  ;  but  it  is  my  dutj.  The  giri 
IS  unworthy  of  you,  and  i  tell  yon  so." 

^  She  must  be  very  bad  indeed  if 
she  is  less  worthy  than  myself," 
thought  Tom,  who  rather  distrusted 
that  sharp^yed  lady's  hints  and 
waminflK. 

*'  Wm  you  ten  me  plainly.  Mm 
Pilmer,  what  the  devil  you  are  at  1" 
he  demanded  at  last 

A  faint  colour  rose  to  the  lady's 
sallow  cheek ;  her  eye  flashed ;  but  uw 
maintained  her  usual  self-possessioB. 
She  felt  glad  to  be  able  to  humble 
that  impertinent  young  man. 

"  If  you  doubt  me  I  can  give  jon 
8ufficientim>of^and  certainlysuffioent 
authori^  for  my  words,"  she  said  in  a 
dignified  tone. 

^'Then^  for  Qod's  sake,  do  it  at 
once,"  said  Tcun,  feeling  aa  if  on  the 
rack. 

Mrs.  Pilmer  smiled  bitterly,  and 
was  about  to  draw  frc»n  her  pocket 
Mrs.  Ryder's  letter,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Bessie  entered.  Her 
hand  was  stayed  then,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  diBcuss  the  matter  any  further 
in  her  daufiliter's  presence,  she  left 
the  room.  Tom  took  an  eanv  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  from  the  house 
siso,  and  he  got  no  invitation  to  dinner 
that  day,  nor  for  many  days  again  at 
Markham. 

Meanwhile  Dillon  Oroabie's  leave 
of  absence  was  drawing  to  a  dosa 
He  had  now  a  veiy  short  time  to  re- 
main in  England.  HIb  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XXXVU. 
L'AMoim  raaamu. 


It  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  the 
autumn.  Bessie  and  her  cousin,  Dillon, 
were  walking  in  the  garden  arm-in- 
arm.  The  twilight  fell  gently  on  late 
roses  and  fading  plants. 

*'  This  parting  coming  so  soon  after 
our  late  affliction  makes  me  very  sad," 
she  said,  sighinff.  "  Oh,  what  a  dark 
world  it  is,  Dillon  !  How  fearful  to 
be  endowed  with  powers  of  feeling, 
and  then  to  be  so  sorely  tried!  Surely, 
women  bear  a  very  suffering  part  m 
this  lower  world  1 

'*  Not  more  than  men,  Bessie,"  re- 
plied Dillon,  thoughtfully.    *"  Man- 


kind are  all  alike  liable  to  meet  with 
disappointments,  crosses,  miseriea. 
Do  not  imitfine  you  woula  be  exempt 
from  care  if  you  were  a  man ;— do  not 
think  that  fame,  or  active  pursuits, 
or  the  liberty  of  action  that  m^i  are 
permitted,  bring  them  happinesa. 
Few  men,  however  talente^  meet 
with  very  great  success  in  life,  and 
even  if  they  do  meet  with  it,  do  we 
not  know  that  it  rarely  satieflSea  the 
soul's  craving?  I  have  Imown  many 
a  clever  contemporary,  many  a  stu- 
dious and  gifted  youUi,  yet  I  never 
expect  to  hear  their  names  named 
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among  tbe  famons  or  tbe  well-known 
of  the  world.  Already  I  am  aware 
of  many  grievous  disappointments 
among  those  who  hare  sfriyen  hard 
and  faUed.'* 

''Better  to  strive  and  fail  than  lead 
a  harren  life,  without  hope — without 
aim,"  said  Bessie. 

''If  you  had  ever  experienced  the 
strife  and  the  failure  you  would  think 
differently,*'  said  Dillon,  smiling  sadly. 
"  But,  my  dear  cousin,  why  do  you 
talk  of  a  life  without  hope  or  aim ; 
Tou  who  have  such  bright  prospects 
before  yon  1  Do  not  tet  me  belieye 
tiiat  you  are  thankless  and  discon- 
tented." 

"Judge  me  not  too  hardly,"  said 
Bessie,  looking  into  Dillon*s  face  with 
the  old  ooazmg  expression  that  her 
eves  used  to  wear  in  past  days,  when 
she  was  requesting  anything  of  him 
that  was  unreasonable  or  absurd. 
"You  never  can  know—you  never 
will  know  how  much  I  have  to  make 
me  miserable  in  zny  lifetime" 

Never,  indeed,  Dillon  Orosbie. 

"  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  scold 
you  then,"  said  Orosbie,  looking 
steadily  at  her.  "You  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  complain  when  your  wishes 
in  all  things  seem  likely  to  be  soon 
fulfilled." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  mv  marriage  1"  said 
Bessie,  carelessly.  "  At  present  I  am 
thinking  of  this  wretched  military 
life  that  knocks  people  about  so — 
sendmg  you  out  to  brave  mosquitoes 
and  yeUow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.** 

"A  soldier  must  not  mind  those 
things ;  he  must  learn  to  resign  him- 
self to  every  call  of  duty,  and  how  to 
bw'  separation  and  knocking  about 
at  a  moment's  notice." 

"You  seemed  to  have  learned  how 
to  bear  everything  disagreeable  lonfl 
before  you  were  a  soldier,"  said 
Bessie; 

"There  are  some  thin^  hard  enough 
to  bear,"  observed  Diflon,  who  was 
looking  on  the  ffround. 

"  Ah,  my  philosopher,  so  you  have 
found  Uiat  out  1"  oried  Bessie,  trium- 
phantly. 

"I  never  said  that  I  had  no  feeling 
-did  11" 

"Sometimes  you  acted  as  if  you 
had  not  much,"  said  Bessie,  not  alto- 
gether in  jest ; "  but  I  should  not  like 
to  see  you  grow  desponding;  I  would 
then  fancy  that  the  sky  was  about  to 
fell" 


"  I  hope  I  shall  never  utterly  de- 
spond," said  Dillon. 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  some  things 
were  hard  to  bear  V* 

"That  was  not  saying  I  would  not 
bear  thepa,"  replied  the  young  man. 

A  serious  light  now  repl^;ed  the 
menj  one  that  had  lately  shone  in 
Bessie's  eyes. 

"  If  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
do  for  you,  Dillon,  never  hesitate  to 
ask  me,"  she  said,  warmly.  "  I  may 
have  it  in  my  power  to  do  a  greot 
deal  Sir  James  Bend  has  much  in- 
terest in  influential  quarters,  and  ho 
must  exert  it  for  you.  Oh,  Dillon, 
you  must  never  conceal  any  difficult 
that  you  may  be  in  from  me !" 

Dillon  pressed  her  hand  in  silence, 
tumiuff  his  eyes  on  her  face  with  a 
look  that  thanked  her  more  than 
words  could  have  done.  But  he  was 
not  thinkinff  then  of  interest  in  high 
places,  or  of  pecuniary  assistance,  or 
anythmg  of  that  sort  His  despon- 
dency proceeded  from  a  very  differen(t 
source. 

"  I  wish  Tom  Ryder  would  propose 
for  lizette,"  said  Bessie,  wbose. 
thoughts  were  prone  to  wander  quick- 
ly from  one  subject  to  another.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  was  something  mes- 
meric in  the  influence  that  obli^  her 
to  speak  upon  this  topic. 

"Do  you  think  Jmss  Stutzer  likes 
Tomr 

"  Oh,  decidedly  she  does :  it  seems 
a  curious  taste,  too ;  but  I  am  ^ad 
she  likes  him,  though  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  directly  on  the  su^ectto 
her  yet:  for  I  know  she  is  just  the 
timid,  foolish  little  goose  that  would 
grow  embarrassed  in  his  company  if 
she  thought  eyes  were  upon  her. 
Tom  has  not  been  here  for  a  week 
now.  I  dare  say  he  is  summoning  up 
courage  to  propose  when  he  next 
makes  his  appearance  at  Maricbam." 

"Perhaps  so." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Lisette  set- 
tled before  I  go  fh>m  home  m3rBelf« 
It  will  be  a  great  weight  off  my  mind. 
But  who  would  ever  dream  of  her 
ffuiimng  such  a  queer  creature  ?  And 
yet  I  believe  they  have  hem  attached 
for  years— quite  alx^y  andgirllove. 
ripened  to  maturity.  Heigh-ho  1 
Well,  they  are  fortunate  not  to  have 
dreamed  their  young  dream  in  vain. 
Luke  Bagly,  the  dd  steward  of  Mr. 
Meiklam,  met  Foster  somewhere  near 
Oo vent-garden  lately,  and  he  told  him 
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■1^  MiM  Lis0tte  was  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  Mr.  Ryder  long  ago; 
•0,  perhaps  the  affair  is  all  settled  be- 
tween them.  Ah,  you  naughty  boy, 
you  have  plueked  my  only  remaining 

"  Pardon  :  I  was  not  thinking  of 
what  I  did,  said  Dillon,,  scattmng 
the  deep  red  leaves  of  the  flower  upon 
the  sarden  walk. 

'*  Andnow;  to  make  matters  worse^ 
you  are  spoilmg  the  Udy  aspect  of  the 
walk.  It  you  must  have  a  flower  let 
me  give  you  this  rose;*'  and  she  pluck- 
ed a  rare  and  beautiful  rose,  full- 
blown, ^et  perfectly  doseimdfragrant 

"  It  IS  U  rom  de  Dijcn^*  she  said 
in  answer  to  his  admiringobservatioDs. 
'^There,  preserve  it  for  my  sake  as  long 
as  you  can,  and  I  will  get  you  a  sprig 
of  Daimour  iendre  from  the  oonser- 
Tatoiy  as  we  pass,  to  keep  with  it" 

**  Tnftnk  you,"  replied  her  oousin; 
and  Bessie  ahnost  smiled  at  the  un- 
oonadous  expression  of  his  faoe  as 
he  took  the  rose.  She  was  one  of 
those  people  who  can  feel  amused  even 
while  suffering  great  bitterness  at 
heart  She  Imew  Dillon  was  not 
thinldng  of  either  her  or  her  offinr- 
ings. 

^*Deur  cos,  what  are  you  so  sober 
for  1  I  must  not  let  you  fall  into  low 
spirits,"  she  said,  a  little  anxiouriy. 
^  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  Uke  going  to 
this  stupid  Bu*badoes.  How  I  wish 
you  were  going  to  some  other  more 
l^easant  quarter." 

^  I  assure  you  I  like  going  to  Bar- 


badoes  as  wdl  as  any  idaoe  dw; 
I  don't  much  care  where  I  go!"  and 
Orosbie  sighed  somewhat  heavOv. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dill<»  f  Do 
not  deem  me  impertinent  bat  I 
wish  for  vour  eonfidenoe,  and  surely  I 
am  oitiued  to  it  Did  ever  sister 
love  brother  as  well  as  I  have  loved 
vouf  she  asked  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled nervously. 

**  Some  time  else,  not  now,  I  may 
tell  you.  Bessie,  why  I  nghed;  some 
time  -wkea  vour  laughing  ^e  Is  far 
out  of  reach, '  and  he  smil^  curiously. 

""Tell  it  here  in  the  twilight,  Dillon,'' 
she  said,  almost  imploringly.  ^Do 
not  let  us  part  with  any  secret  unre- 
vealed-— any  mysteiy  that  wei^  upon 
your  souL" 

'*Nay,  Bessie,  it  is  (^no  oonsequenee 
— ^I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  tiet  us 
go  in." 

'^  I  dare  say  he  is  getting  tired  of  the 
anny,"  thought  Bessie,  as  they^  went 
slowly  towards  the  house. 

She  did  not  forget  the  promised 
spiig  from  the  conservatoiy,  and  en- 
tering it,  as  they  passed,  she  plucked 
it  and  gave  it  to  him. 

^  What  name  did  you  sajr  this  was 
called  f"  he  asked,  taking  it  from  her 
hand. 

^'  Oh,  never  mind  the  name  of  it." 
she  replied,  smiling  to  herself  **■  It 
does  not  signifrr;  but  you  may  pn- 
serve  it,  and  thiw  of  me  when  yoa 
look  at  it" 

Dillon  was  to  leave  Markham  mudi 
about  that  hour  next  evening. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIIL 


The  life  of  a  soldier  is,  indeed,  a  varied, 
chequered  one.  wherein  the  greet- 
ings of  to-dav  oecome  so  quickly  exs 
changed  for  the  farewells  of  to-morrow 
— ^the  meetinff  of  one  glad  moment 
So  dearly  paid  for  by  the  parting  of 
another.  That  last  day  of  Orosbie's 
stay  at  Markham  was  a  bu^  one — 
the  last  of  the  packing  up,  and  the 
hurry  of  apf>roaching  departure  had 
arrived.  Bessie  Pilmer had  lauffhedand 
talked  much  all  that  day,  endeavour- 
ing to  clear  away  the  doud  that  rested 
very  palpaUy  on  her  cousin's  brow  ; 
ana  he  had  laughed  too,  but  the  mirth 
of  neither  was  from  the  heart 
The  daylight  was  growing  rather  sha- 


dowy when  Dillon  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  lisette  Stutser  was 
sitting  alone.  She  had  been  reading 
and  her  book  now  rested  listlessly  on 
her  lap. 

^  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,"  he 
said,  putting  down  a  portfolio  which 
he  had  brought  into  the  room. 

'^Oh,  I  am  not  doing  anything," 
replied  Lisette,  now  laying  her  book 
on  the  table. 

"What  have  you  been  reading?' 
he  asked,  taking  up  the  littie  volume. 

"  A  book  Mrs.  Meiklam  gave  me. 
The  Church  in  the  Arm^^^  replied 
Lisette. 

"Did    Mn.  Meiklam  thmk  yoa 
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were  likely  to  be  oonneoted  with  the 
army  1"  asked  Dillon,  while  one  of 
his  old,  bright,  amused  looks  came 
into  his  eye.  ^She  thought  pro- 
bably, you  might  become  a  soldier's 
wife.'* 

*'0h,  no;  she  gare  me  a  great 
many  books  of  all  unds." 

The  faintest  shade  of  pink  now 
stole  oyer  lixette's  whole  face,  yamsh- 
ing  soon  again.  Dillon  looked  through 
the  Chuixk  in  the  Armpy  but  laid  it 
^uiddy  down.  There  was  a  little 
time  of  silence.  Li^ette's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  floor.  When  she  raised 
them,  they  met  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful gaze  from  those  of  her  compamon. 
Her  heart  was  beating  faster  than 
usual  Dillon  was  almost  upon  the 
point  of  speaking ;  but  no,  he  must 
not  utter  me  words  that  had  risen  to 
his  Hps.  He  was  glad  when  Bessie 
hurriedly  entered,  bringing  him  a  pair 
of  slippers  sh^had  be^  working  for 
him  for  a  Ifm^  time,  and  which  were 
only  just  finished  fiye  minutes  a^a 
She  gaye  a  yenr  quick  look  at  Li- 
sette  and  him,  but  she  had  no  time 
for  obeeryations,  as  Sir  James  was 
waiting  for  an  intenriew  below.  Dil- 
lon and  lisette  were  alone  again. 

"  You  were  fond  of  pictures  l(Mig 
ago,"  he  obseryed.  coming  near  to 
her  with  the  portfolio,  '*  and  perhaps 
you  might  yalue  some  of  these;  there 
are  a  good  many  yiews  of  scenery  in 
Oermany." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  would  like  them  so 
much  r'  sheezdaimed,  rising  and  look- 
ing with  interest  at  each  sketch  shown 
to  her.  They  were  yery  masterly 
cbrawings,  bold  and  well  proportioned, 
and  all  bearing  the  impress  of  a 
finished  hand.  There  were  pictures 
of  frowning  min&  crowning  steep 
rocks— fiiir  yiews  of  quiet^  picturesque 
yillages— scenes  from  Switzerland  and 
Italy— all  drawn  from  nature ;  and 
there  stood  a  yiew  of  Gibraltar,  with 
its  endless  batteries  and  tiers  of  guns 
pointing  from  the  huge  rock,  rising  so 
massiye  and  stem  and  perpendicular 
aboye  the  water  beneath.  Lizette 
was  deli^^ted  with  them ;  and  while 
ahe  gazed,  i^e  found  herself  thinking 
how  a  certain  person  was  so  kind,  so 
braye,  so  deyer,  and  accomplished — 
able  to  be  calm  in  the  midst  of  ship- 
wreck and  danger— able  to  soothe  the 
«ick — able  to  singltalian  duets  and 
German  solos  and  French  chanion$ — 
able  to  draw  with  a  master-hand,  and 


make  himself  useful  and  agreeaUe 
upon  all  occasions.  Her  companion 
did  not  know  that  all  these  thoughts 
were  in  her  head,  as  she  uttered  httle 
exclamations  of  pleasure  at>  the  draw- 
ings, and  said  she  would  preserye 
them  as  things  well  worthy  of  being 
prized. 

"  They  will  do  as  well  to  keep  as 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  old,"  sud  Dil- 
lon, smiling. 

"And  yet  I  would  not  give  away 
those  old  lions  and  tigers  for  any^ 
thing,"  said  Lizette,  ardently.  <^I 
prize  them  as  much  aa  I  do  any 
memorial  of  the  past  I" 

Why  did  you  not  speak  now,  Dil- 
Ion  CroslHe  i  Why  waiTyour  tongue 
tied?  Was  not  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  out  what  you  wanted 
to  say?  It  was;  but  it  slipped  away, 
and  the  two  people,  who  did  not  know 
what  each  other  were  thinking  of, 
bent  oyer  the  pictures,  and  made  re* 
marks  upon  them,  and  smiled  quite 
calmly :  for  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  be  yery  calm  indeed.  And  so 
the  twilight  darkened,  and  the  din- 
ner hour  arriyed.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  Dillon  was  to  go  down  to 
Southampton  late  that  eyening,  as  he 
was  to  embark  from  thence  early 
next  day.  Still  all  through  the  eyen- 
ing  Bessie  maintained  her  nigh  spirits, 
talking  with  animation,  an  James 
Bend  was  glad  to  see  her  so  cheerfiU, 
for  Bessie  was  neyer  yulgar  letlier 
spirits  be  oyer  so  high.  Her  mother 
might  be  yulgar;  her  father  might 
haye  wanted  ton;  her  general  con- 
nexions mi^ht  not  be  so  aristocratic 
as  was  desirable;  but  she  was  her- 
self one  of  nature's  own  favoured 
children,  with  a  noble  stamp  upon 
her  form  that  made  all  movements 
graceful 

And  now  it  was  time  to  say  good- 
by.  Dillon  had  been  runnmg  up 
and  down  stairs  very  often  with  a 
light  step ;  for  he  had  been  forgetful 
now  ana  then,  as  if  he  <hd  not  know 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  obliged 
to  make  two  or  three  expeditions  for 
each  different  thing  required  from  his 
room  before  finding  what  he  wanted ; 
but  all  was  ready  now.  It  was  time 
to  say  ffood-by.  If  the  ceremony  of 
leave-taking  were  done  away  with, 
we  think  friends  would  be  able  to 
bear  separations  better  than  they  bear 
them  under  the  present  system  of 
things.    Had  Dillon  Orosbie  got  up 
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and  abrapUy  left  the  room  witboot 
saying  a  word  of  adien  to  anytme^ 
tiiere  would  not  hare  been  anything 
lalf  so  afifiBcting  in  his  departare  as 
there  turned  out  to  be  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  company  when  he  com- 
menced maJdng  his  adieux  according 
to  prescribed  rules.  Mrs.  Pilmer 
parted  from  him  veiy  kindly,  for  he 
had  been  useful  to  h^  in  many  ways 
of  late,  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
affairs.  Bessie  was  much  overcome 
at  the  last  moment  and  flung  herself 
hito  his  arm»  with  a  wild  burst  of 
grief  that  suddenly  broke  all  bounds : 
her  moti^er  was  concerned,  Sir  James 
a  little  surprised— but  he  took  all 
things  coolly.  As  she  was  weeping 
and  sobbing  yiolently,  he  approached 
her  and  drew  her  away,  while  Dillon 
continued  his  adieux.  Lizette  was 
the  last  pers(m  to  say  good-by  to. 
She  could  not  fling  herself  into  his 
arms  as  Bessie  had  done,  nor  weep 
bitter  tears;  nor  could  he  embrace 
her  as  he  had  embraced  his  cousin— 
though  she  likewise  had  been  a  friend 
of  childhood— for  there  were  rules  of 
society  to  be  obserred,  and  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  there  were.  So  they 
shook  hands  as  if  they  had  been 
Tery  indifferent  acquaintances,  and 
lisette's  fairy  fingm  only  received 
the  idightest  pressure  in  the  world. 

**  And  thus  they  parted,  as  those  part 
Who  most  indififerent  seem, 
Whfle  rushing  o*er  eadi  silent  heart 
Came  a  noiseless,  bitter  stream 
Of  anguish  never  ntter'd.'* 

He  is  gone  at  last  Away  out  in 
^  dim  November  ni^t^  hurrying  in 
a  cab  through  London  towards  the 


Wateiloo  ndhray  station,  the  street 
lamps  flashing  out  upon  toe  darkness 
— a  dense  atmosphCTC,  and  a  dona 
weight  upon  the  young  soldier^ 
heui,  thoueh  never  did  brav^  heart 
beat  in  soldier's  bosom  than  his. 
And  now,  arrived  at  the  raalwaj  sta- 
laon,  standing  on  the  platform,  with 
crowds  hurrymg  to  and  fro — otnrda 
of  people  who,  pearhaps,  have  j«al 
bade  farewells  to  weeping  itieads  at 
home,  though  there  are  wdbucj  hard 
faces  there  uiat  do  not  look  as  if  tears 
often  bedewed  them.  Yet  who  eoald 
telll  Does  anyone  think  that  the 
striking-looking  young  man  in  the 
military  cap  and  doak,  with  the  pak^ 
handsome  face  and  steadv  eye,  that 
seems  unlikely  to  quail  befm  any- 
thing, is  very  sorro  wifhl  in  his  iaaiost 
souL  as  he  goes  cahnly  about  gettmg 
his  lupage  stowed  awav  popBT^y, 
and  domg  all  things  with  tneDiismess- 
like  air  of  one  accustomed  to  travel- 
ling 1  No — ^no  one  knows  it  Andaow, 
thundering  away  in  the  long  trata 
to  Southampton— farther  aadnrtfaer 
from  London  each  instant— farther 
and  farther  on  his  wav  to  far-eff 
scenes.  He  is  alone  in  the  carru^ ; 
the  little  hunp  shines  above  him; 
bat  he  does  not  read ;  he  leans  bade 
against  the  cushions  and  buries  his 
moe  in  his  hands. 

Oh,  the  despair  of  those  Bumifflits 
of  utter,  hopeless  misery!  Hov 
many  of  us  tiiat  have  passed  our 
twentieth  year  can  say  tlmt  we  have 
never  known  such  moments  1  Ihcf 
are  a  heritage,  almost  univenal  since 
the  world  began— part  of  the  hoitaga 
of  sin  and  its  belongingB. 


OHAFTEB  XXXiX, 


Fob  a  whole  week  Tom  Ryder  had 
been  obliged  to  remain  away  from 
Markham,  sorely  against  his  will ; 
law  business  had  <»lled  him  from 
London  to  a  provincial  town,  but  as 
soon  as  possible  he  returned  to  the 
dty,  and  (sdled  at  the  Pilmers\  He 
was  detemined  to  hear  the  worst 
from  Mrs.  Pilmer— to  try  his  fate  at 
last— to  put  himself  out  of  pain,  in 
short  It  was  necessary  to  ask  the 
old  lady  for  a  downr^^ht  explanation 
of  her  mysterious  words  respecting 


Miss  Stuteer*s  character ;  and  he  mast 
be  quick  about  it,  too,  for  there  was  a 
rumour  that  the  Pihners  were  going 
from  town.  Bessie  had  got  into  low 
spirits^  and  dedared  she  would  pass 
the  wmter  in  Italy.  Nothing  would 
induce  her  to  remain  in  England  ia 
all  the  dreary  months  of  rain,  and 
snow,  and  storm  that  were  i^roaoh- 
ing.  Mm.  Pilmer  bad  wofkedbcrself 
up  to  a  ptch  01  stem  dotifUness 
quite  remaikaUe.  Shewaspr^ared 
to  tell  Mr.  BydereveiythiiKg— thaiti^ 
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eyerytbiiic  she  ckoee  to  tell-— concern- 
ing Miss  Stutzer.  Had  ehe  not  his 
own  mother's  letter  in  "  blacfc  and 
white*'  to  show  to  him  ?  If  he  did  not 
helieve  her  words,  then  indeed  she 
could  not  help  him,  nor  could  Mrs. 
Byder  blame  her.  After  all,  she 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Byders  at  Yaxley — ^re- 
spectable people  like  them — than  seek 
to  befriend  Lizette,  even  for  her  own 
convenience. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Mrs.  Pilmer," 
said  Tom  earnestly,  "what  you  meant 
a  fortnight  ago  by  telling  me  Miss 
Stutzer  was  under  a  cloud  at  Yaxley — 
that  there  were  unpleasant  rumours 
about  her  1" 

"  I  honour  you  for  being  straight- 
forward, Mr.  Ryder,"  replied  the  lady 
with  calm  dignit^r,  ''and  I  respect 
your  perseverance  in  endeavouring  to 
understand  the  truth  about  this  girL 
The  more  I  see  of  you,  the  more  sorry 
I  should  feel  at  your  being  drawn 
into  any  unfortunate  engagement" 

''  Oh  the  devil  a  bit  you  need  fret 
about  my  being  drawn  into  anything," 
said  Tom.  "  I'm  no  foolj  Mrs.  Pilmer : 
I  cim  see  through  all  kmds  of  shams 
and  humbugs.  For  God's  sake  speak 
plainly  and  end  this  cursed — Ibeg 
^our  pardon— this  confounded  beat- 
mg  about  the  bush." 

"It  is  with  reluctance  I  comply 
with  your  request,  Mr.  Ryder.  Here, 
read  this !" — ^and  the  youns  man  was 
handed  his  own  mothers  elegant 
epistle,  slandering  the  girl  he  loved. 

Indignation  and  rage  possessed  him 
as  he  read  it  \  neither  respect  for  his 
mother  nor  for  the  lady  in  whose 
presence  he  stood,  kept  him  from 
crushing  the  unfortunate  letter  in 
his  large  hand  fiercely,  with  an  oath 
terrible  to  hear. 

"  I  know  the  person  alluded  to  in 
this  letter,  Mrs.  Pilmer,"  he  said,  still 
white  with  fury.  "  I  can  refute 
every  accusation  brought  agamst  Miss 
Stutzer.  The  young  man  whom  my 
mother  mentions  in  this  mysterious 
manner,  as  having  caused  so  much 
sorrow  to  Mrs.  Meiklam  on  Miss 
Stutzer's  account  must  have  been — 
myself!" 
It  was  Mrs.  Pilmer*s  turn  to  grow 

gale  now.    She  was  nearly  ufiset  nrom 
er  pedestal  of  self-possession— she 
tottered,  but  did  not  fall. 

*'  You,  Mr.  Ryder?"  she  asked  in 
surprise. 


"Yes,  Mrs.  Pilmer,  myself;  and 
what's  more,  I'm  certain  my  mother 
knew  it,  and  knew  also  that  what  she 

wrote  to  yon  was  as  false  as "  he 

did  not  finish  the  sentence,  being  at « 
loss  for  a  comparison,  that  womd  be 
polite. 

"  She  wrote  the  letter ;  that  is  all  I 
know  of  the  matter,*'  said  Mrs.  Pil- 
mer, growing  sharp  now.  "  I  never 
like  interfering  in  other  people's  busi- 
ness. I  have  tmd  you  what  I  heard,  and- 
have  so  far  fulfilled  my  duty  to  myself ; 
you  can  pursue  what  course  you  lik^ 
and  I  wish  you  a  veiy  good  mormng.*^ 

"Where  is  Miss  Stutzer?"  de- 
manded Tom. 

"  I  am  not  aware ;  ilng  the  bell 
and  the  servants,  perhaps,  will  tell 
you.  I  am  now  going  to  diive-H90 
excuse  my  leaving  you?' 

Mrs.  Pilmer  then  disappeared  from 
the  room,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause  of  deep  thought  Ryder  stretched 
forth  his  hand  ana  rang  the  belL 

"  Will  you  teU  Miss  Stutzer  that  I 
wish  to  see  her )"  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant who  soon  appeared. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;"  and  Fost^  smiled  as 
he  left  the  door,  but  it  was  no  smiling 
matter  to  Tom.  His  heart  had  almost 
ceased  to  beat;  he  was  pale  and 
nervous  as  a  school  girl,  or  a  criminal 
at  the  bar  of  justice.  Oh,  powerful 
emotion  that  could  make  that  strong 
frame  tremble  thus !  The  little 
French  clock  on  the  mantelpiece 
ticked  the  minutes  out  as  they  went 
by,  in  measured  time;  he  walked 
to  the  window — ^he  looked  out — ha 
opened  the  books  on  the  table,  with- 
out knowing  what  he  did.  In  an 
hour  all  this  suspense  would  be  ovot — 
yes  in  an  hour.  But  howl  In  an 
hour  would  he  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  or  the  most  miserable  ) 
In  an  hour,  would  his  hopesr-the 
hopes  of  years— be  fulfilled,  or  anni- 
hilated for  ever. 

There  was  somethinff  irritating  in 
the  eternal  ticking  of  the  French 
clock— something  irritating  in  the 
feeble  rays  of  the  wintry  sun  shining 
through  the  large  windows,  falling  on 
the  gorgeous  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment   Would  she  never  come  1 

The  rustling  of  a  dress— a  light 
step  sounding  without — the  handle 
of  the  door-latch  turning  slowly.  It 
was  indeed  she— so  long  expected,  yet 
80  mach  dreaded. 

lizette  Stutzer  entered  at  last 
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Shs  went  towards  Tom  at  once,  for 
be  felt  unequal  to  meeting  lier  even 
half  wa^ ;  she  wondered  at  his  pallor 
— ^his  agitated  appearanoe.  The  touch 
of  her  soft  hana  thrilled  him  now 
in  this  moment  of  uncertainty  and 
anxious  doubt 

''You  hare  not  been  here  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Lizette  kindly ;  ^  I 
hope  you  are  quite  well*' 

*  Oh,  quite  well,"  replied  Tom ;  and 
there  was  a  pause. 

^  I  hope  your  Mends  at  Taxley  are 
all  well,*^  continued  Lizette. 

"  I  don*t  know  indeed— I  suppose 
they  are." 

In  vain  Tom  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect all  the  love  passages  and  pro- 
poMls  made  in  the  novels  he  had  read. 
£vei7thing  had  flown  out  of  his  mind 
except  the  consciousness  of  his  being 
most  stupid  and  sheepish— a  regular 
donkey. 

"They're  jpine  to  Italy— the  Pil- 
mers  1"  he  said  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  very  soon ;  they  have  com- 
mence packing  up  abeady." 

Another  pause. 

^  Confound  me  if  I  know  what  to 
say!"  thought  Tom  despairing! v. 
There  was  no  use  trying  to  glide 
gracefully  into  this  ftightful  proposal, 
as  heroes  of  romance  always  contrive 
to  do.  Their  wits  must  be  less  easily 
put  to  flight  than  Tom's  were. 

"  I  have  come  here  this  evening — 
no,  this  morning — afternoon,  Lizette, 
to  tell  you  something  of  great  import- 
ance to  you— I  mean  to  myself— to 
say  that  my  life  depends  on  your 
answer — ^my  happiness  rests  in  your 
words.  I  shall  be  most  miserable  if 
you  say  no — ^ready  to  do  anything  or 
ffo  anywhere.  Oh,  Lizette,  do  not 
drive  me  to  distraction— do  not  reject 
me.  You  know  how  you  have  loved 
me — I  mean  how  I  have  loved  you — 
for  so  many  days— pah  !  years.  Oh 
Qod,  Lizette,  say  you  will  marry  me, 
«nd  save  me  from  despair !" 

And  that  was  Tom*s  proposal- 
word  for  word  correct— and,  con- 
sidering the  incoherence  of  many  like 
addresses,  we  think  it  rather  a  clever 
^5« — quite  beyond  the  common. 

''Tom,''  said  Lizette,  taking  his 
hand  gently,  "I  am  sorry  you  ever 


thought  of  me  in  this  light— voy, 
very  sorry— we  are  not  suited  to  eadi 
other  in  the  least,  and  you  know  very 
well  I  don't  love  you,  though  we 
may  be  friends  iJways.  Yon  most 
forgive  me  and  forget  me,  but  I  never 
could  be  your  wife." 

Was  that  her  answer  really,  or  only 
some  words  in  a  frightful  dream  \ 

**0h  I  am  very  sorry  for  youP* 
she  exclaimed,  seeing  how  deep  was 
the  anguish  she  had  caused— an  an- 
guish tnat  she  comprehended  bett^ 
than  she  might  have  done  some 
months  ago — owing  to  new  feelingB 
that  had  lately  sprung  up  in  her  own 
heart  "  I  always  thought  you  knew 
that  we  never  could  be  more  to  each 
other  than  friends,  and  now  I  am 
grieved  indeed." 

As  in  a  trance,  Tom  knew  that 
she  was  weeping,  her  tears  falling 
heavily :  but  what  good  would  tbef 
do  him!  They  must  part  His  long- 
cherished  dream  was  over  for  ever. 

Patiently  he  bore  it  alL  He  was 
sorely  stricken,  but  dumb.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door — ay,  out  to 
the  stairs  and  hall — and  when  he 
gave  her  his  hand  at  parting,  she 
took  it  in  both  her  own,  uttering,  a 
warm  "God  bless  you,  Tom,  and  for- 
get me." 

The  servants  never  knew  when  he 
left  the  house  that  dav;  but  they 
knew  he  never  entered  it  again— 
never  again.  But  he  did  nothing 
rash  or  violent  There  were  pistols 
in  his  possession,  and  there  were  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Thames  running 
close  to  his  dingy  ofSoe  in  the  dty; 
but  he  took  advantage  of  none  of 
these  things.  He  onl^  sat  day  after 
day  at  his  desk,  writmg  or  reading 
law  papers,  drawing  out  docomenta 
heanng  of  crime  and  contest  ana 
subterfuge;  attending  law  courts; 
saying  what  he  conla  not  believe; 
plunging  clients  into  perplezi^— 
plunging  antagoniBte  into  stul  greater 
perplexity  when  he  could  do  so  ex- 
pertly; and  while  he  wrote,  and 
talked,  and  argued— mystifying  wit- 
nesses— sharpening  the  edge  of  his 
cunning  for  professional  purposes- 
nobody  Imew  that  his  eyes,  so  shrewd- 
looking    at    business    times,   wer^ 
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dimmed  for  many  a  weary  hour  in 
the  dcAd  of  night  by  tears  most 
Intter,  wrung  from  a  heart  that  sor- 
rowed daily.  No  one  of  all  he  met  in 
his  eyeryday  walk  of  life  knew  that 
the  sunshine  of  his  eidstence  had 
suffered  a  frightful  eclipse ;  neither 
did  he  know  anything  of  the  inner 
{;rief8  of  those  who  composed  the 
jostling  crowd  around  him.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  little  lawyer,  older 
and  sharper-eyed,  and  more  cunning 
than  himself,  who  was  as  often  en- 
gaged against  him  as  in  partnership 
with  him,  had  suffered  just  as  he  was 
now  suffering,  long  years  ago,  and 
that  was  why  he  had  never  married, 
and  seemed  so  hard  and  unloying 
and  eccentric,  with  a  face  like  a 
parchment  sheet.  The  Searcher  of 
Hearts  alone  can  fathom  the  depths 
of  human  sufferings ;  for  man  does 
not  trust  his  fellow-man.  Each  poor 
mortal  seeks  to  conceal  his  weakness 
from  the  eye  of  his  weak  brother, 
and  so  the  world  goes  on  fropi  day  to 
day,  with  men  in  great  cities  hurrying 
1^,  passinff  and  meeting  each  other 
with  haughty  frowns  of  distrust  on 
their  brows,  mutually  presenting  a 
mailed  and  masked  adp>ect,  impossible 
to  see  through  ]  yet  if  the  disgiuse 
was  thrown  aside,  how  much  alike 
all  would  appear !  Nobody  need  then 
be  ashamed  of  his  own  imperfections, 
since  they  would  only  be  counterparts 
of  those  borne  by  all  around  him. 
Tom  was  not  singular  in  his  misery — 
alas !  no.  But  men  must  work  and 
suffer  in  silence,  just. as  romance 
writers  say  women  must  Qod  alone 
can  tell  how  many  men  are  refused 
l^  the  women  they  have  loved  to 
distraction.  He  alone  can  tell  how 
many  male  hearts  are  broken — ^how 
many  lives  blighted  in  youth  and 
middle  age.  Away  with  the  trashy 
jargon  about  woman's  love—  woman  s 
^Si,-.woman's  secret  heart  mourn- 
ings; give  each  sex  its  due  and 
nothing  more.  Let  truth  be  es- 
tablished. Let  any  reader  pause 
now,  and  consider — of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  acquaintances  Of  his 
parents— how  many  men  and  women 
among  them  have  suffered  fatally 
from  fove  disappointments.  Have  the 
blighted  women  preponderated  over 
the  bliffhted  men  1  Not  within  our 
own  sphere  of  observation,  reader — 
certainly  not  We  know  of  one 
woman,  now  growing  aged,  who  was  a 


belle  in  youth,  and  whose  lover  aban* 
doned  her  after  all  was  arranged  for 
their  marriage.  Well,  she  simered, 
no  doubt,  poignantly ;  butshe  is  well- 
nigh  seventy,  and  still  actively  en- 
gaged in  religious  pursuits.  We  knew 
another,  now  gathered  to  her  fathers, 
whose  lover  £ed  on  the  eve  of  the 
wedding,  and  she  lived  to  a  hale  old 
age,  dymg  near  her  eightieth  year. 
We  knew  another  bordenng  on  eighty, 
whose  disappointments  in  love  were 
numerous,  and  she  lives  a  cheerful 
life,  somewhat  secluded,  but  by  no 
means  dreary.  We  rarely  heard  of 
one  who  died  or  pined  away  from  love- 
grief  But  we  ^ew  of  men  who  have 
rushed  into  dissifMition  to  drown  such 
sorrow— abandoning  the  society  of 
respectable  women  for  ever;  we  have 
even  known  of  some  seeking  death  on 
the  battle  field  to  rid  them  of  a  life 
too  hard  to  bear.  Sometimes  have  we 
been  told — "  Oh,  he  never  held  up  his 
head  after  she  refused  him— he  got 
consumption  and  died  ;'*  or,  "  oh,  she. 
broke  his  heart— if  ever  heart  could 
be  broken — he  never  was  the  same 
since  the  day  she  married  so  and  so.*' 
The  fact  of  it  is,  women  rarely  love 
to  one  Quarter  of  the  distraction  or 
depth  that  they  are  so  generally 
given  credit  for;  many  women  are 
brought  up  never  to  dream  of  either 
loving  or  being  loved,  and  it  is  as  well 
they  do  not  Men  flattel  themselves 
perhaps  rather  too  much  upon  this 
sulflect— they  forget  that  women  are 
from  their  earliest  years  taught  to 
crush  nearly  all  the  natural  feelings 
of  the  heart  We  are  sorry  to  say 
this,  but  we  like  hones^,  and  detest 
humbug  as  much  as  did  our  friend 
Tom  Ryder.  We  will  never  agree  to 
the  maudlin  notion  that  women  are 
all  ready  to  be  heartbroken  and  sa^- 
ficed  on  the  altar  of  love,  while  men 
rush  alon^  through  life,  deceiving  and 
making  victims— regarding  love  as  a 
pastime — a  play^and  only  thinking 
seriously  of  worldly  pursuits,  fame^ 
honour,  and  glory — ^never,  as  long  as 
we  believe  that  nearly  every  man  of 
twenty  and  upwards  is  thinking  se- 
riously of  love  and  nuuriage  every 
day  of  his  life :  and  that  when  he  is 
blu(hted  and  disappointed  he  must 
hide  his  car^  and  go  on  smoking 
d^nis,  attending  theatres, '  and  his 
sooer  duties,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;  in  the  same  way  that  his 
sister,  when  her  lover  deserts  her, 
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gom  (m  workm^  her  hacj  work, 
•iiiffiiig  daets,  yinting  her  friends, 
feeung  yery  sorry  of  course,  but  bear- 
ing up,  nevertheless,  wonderfully. 
Men  and  womoi  alike  suffer  their 
love  dis^>pointments  generally  in 
silence  ;  m  all  sorrows  they  are  the 
last  that  the  mourner  likes  to  speak 
of,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  one 
reason  that  they  prey  sometimes  so 
hearily. 

Tom  Ryder  nerer  confided  to  his 
parents  or  his  sisters  the  bitter  grief 
at  his  heart ;  but  when  Christmas 
came  he  reftised  to  spend  it  at  Yaxley. 
He  dared  not  ^  there  and  see  the  dark 
woods  of  Meiklam*s  Rest  stretchinff 
away  in  the  neighbourhood — and 
listen  to  the  cawmg  of  the  rooks 


soaring  in  great  bodies  to  their  homes 
among  those  old  treea.  NoiOhiistmss 
must  be  a  sad  time  to  him  in  any 
place,  but  saddest  of  all  at  Yaxley ; 
for  Tom  only  connected  the  predons 
anniversaiy  with  thoughts  of  fun  and 
jollity,  and  not  with  l£e  birth  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  acquainted  with 
grief,  who  suffered  agony  that  we 
mi^t  rejoice  for  ever. 

Tom  rather  consideTed  Chnsbnai 
as  having  reference  to  a  large  plum 
pudding— an  extra  fine  dinner,  health- 
drinking,  and  dandng  menily ;  so  he 
preferred  staying  in  Lond(m  amid 
fog,  and  smoke,  and  stranee  faces,  and 
pasBinff  the  great  festive  day  all  alone 
m  his  rodgings,  with  the  chimes  fr(»a 
all  the  chunmes  ringing  in  his  eara 
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And  lixette  Stutserhad  thrownaway 
a  good  offer  of  marriage— she,  a 
penniless  girl,  with  no  home — ^no 
relatives — no  friends.  Miss  Pilmer 
was  surprised  and  annoyed  when  she 
heard  it ;  for,  like  too  many  women 
in  the  world,  she  thought  liking  or 
disliking  had  not  much  to  do  with 
matrimony  and  settling  in  life. — 
Tom  Ryder  himself  was  |>ut  out  of 
the  queetion^ntirely ;  nothing  occur- 
red to  her  mmd  but  the  idea  of  her 
friend  having  refused  seven  or  eight 
hundred  a-year,  a  comfortable  estab- 
lishment, and  respectable  connexions. 
She  did  not  reflect  that  such  advan- 
tages might  be  dearly  paid  for  by  hav- 
ing to  live  year  after  year  with  a  per- 
son distasteful  and  uncared  for-^  per- 
son whose  presence  could  neither  cheer 
nor  please.  Whether  Bessie  thought 
of  these  things  in  regarding  her  own 
approaching  union  was  only  known 
to  nerself ;  but  in  lizette's  case  she 
could  take  verjr  practical  views — 
thinking  only  of  the  money  and  set- 
tlements, and  ignoring  the  man  com- 
pletely. Oh,  ye  short-sighted  mortals, 
who  seek  to  preserve  the  past  and 
present  sjrstem  of  things  in  keeping 
women  dependent  as  they  are,  ye 
know  not  the  wrong  done  thus  to 
men— often  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
the  end! 

"  I  must  say  you  were  very  foolish, 
Lizette,"  said  Bessie,  losing  all  pa- 
tience. "  I  used  to  feel  quite  happy 
thinking  of  your  being  married  and 


provided  for.andnow  I  am  cast  down 
completely.'^ 

*"  But  you  forget  always,  dear  Bessie^ 
tiiat  I  did  not  love  Mr.  Ryder  in  the 
least — ^in  fact  I  rather  disliked  him— 
though  I  pitied  him  greatly  during 
our  last  interview ;  but  I  never  oonld 
endure  to  live  in  the  house  with  him 
— it  would  have  been  impossible." 

**  Ah,  that  is  all  nonsense,  lizette. 
How  do  half  the  women  in  the  world 
do,  who  have  no  fortunes  1  Hundreds 
of  girls  would  have  aooepted  Tom 
Ryder  at  a  day's  notice.  Wonld 
marr^g  him  be  as  disagreeaUe  as 
teaching  bold  brats  cf  ^ildren,  or 
doing  needlework  for  hire,  or  being 
employed  in  any  of  Uie  low  ways  of 
earning  bread  that  are  alone  open  to 
women  T' 

"  Marrying  him  wcmld  be  to  me 
worse  than  Deggary !"  said  Lisette 
ardently,  her  eyes  filling  with  teais. 
"  I  do  not  believe  any  woman  with 
a  spark  of  feeling  would  many  a 
person  she  cared  so  little  for  as  I 
cared  for  Tom  Ryder." 

*'  There  must  be  very  little  feeling 
among  women,  if  your  belief  is  cor- 
rect," said  Bessie  with  the  slightest 
doup^on  of  sarcasm  in  her  tone. 
'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  thou- 
sands of  girls  who  marry  from  vesr 
to  year  are  all  desperately  in  love 
with  the  men  that  happen  to  prapose 
for  them,  and  that  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  these  girls  must  necessarily  have 
no   hearts— no   feeling)     You  are 
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quite  ridionlous  Lizetto— unfit  for 
erery-dajr  life.  People  would  laugh 
at  your  ideas  of  lore  and  matrimony ; 
they  would  say  you  were  quite  simple. 
Tou  have  yet  to  learn  that  most 
women  cannot  <^ford  to  have  likings 
and  dislikings— they  must  just  put 
their  romance,  and  feeling,  and  all 
inconyenient  sentiment  out  of  the 
way,  and  take  what  they  can  get ! 
In  fact  you  know  in  some  countries 
it  is  thought  quite  indelicate  for  a 
woman  to  have  any  preference !  *' 

"  You  insult  men  hy  such  opinions, 
Bessie.  Is  it  not  injustice  to  them 
to  uphold  the  system  that  makes 
them  merely  preservatives  firom  want 
fi)r  wcMnen.  What  domestic  happi- 
ness can  they  eigoy  if  married  merely 
for  their  money  or  position  in  so- 
ciety 1" 

*^  Oh,  that  is  their  own  affair,"  ob- 
served Miss  Pilmer,  coolly ;  "  most  of 
them  like  dependent,  half-witted  sort 
of  wives,  and  so  they  get  simpering, 
silly  creatures,  whose  mothers  have 
done  all  the  cunning  and  manoeu- 
vring for  them,  and  then  they  get 
eunmng  in  time  themselves,  and  the 
same  business  is  acted  over  and  over 
from  generation  to  generation.  But 
this  is  going  away  from  thd  point  in 
question.  I  shall  never  cease  scolding 
you  about  this  wilful  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  everythmg  desirable, 
and  I  should  have  made  Sir  James 
employ  Mr.  Ryder  in  every  law  a&ir, 
and  pwhaps  act  as  the  family  lawyer 
and  apent  at  Darktreee.  Oh,  what  a 
sad  disappointment  this  is !'' 

Poor  Lizette  at  last  began  to  weep, 
and  then  Bessie  softened  towards  her. 
and  kissed  her,  and  said  she  woula 
pardon  her  for  this  time,  but  never 
aoain  on  any  future  similar  occasion. 
MraPilmerhadnowatangiblereason 
for  openly  condemning  Miss  StutJi^*s 
folly,  even  to  her  fftce.  The  poor  girl 
was  sneered  at  and  insulted  till  she 
felt  tndy  humbled  and  wretched,  but 
never  sorry  for  the  cause  of  all  this 
ill-humour  and  fretfuhiess.  Never 
once  did  she  feel  inclined  to  rep^t 
having  refused  Tom  Ryd^. 

About  this  time  Miss  Pilmer  re- 
ceived a  long  ajid  confidential  .letter 
from  her  cousin,  written  on  board 
i^pi  Some  of  its  contents  rather 
surprised  her.  Knowing;  that  Lizette 
would  feel  interested  m  his  move- 
ments, and  his  letter  being,  moreove^ 
an  amusing  one,  she  kindly  handed 


it  to  her,  having  abstracted,  as  she 
thought,  the  portion  of  it  which  had 
surprised  her,  and  which  was  intended 
by  the  wiiter  to  be  perfectly  confiden- 
tial But  unfortunately,  m  a  huny. 
she  abstracted  a  wrong  sheet,  ana 
thus  the  part  of  the  epistle  not  in- 
tended for  lizette's  eyes  feU  into  her 
possession  by  a  strange  mischance. 

Miss  Stutzer  was  alone  in  her  room 
when  she  read  the  letter.  There  was 
a  long  and  vivid  description  of  events 
and  scenes,  which  a  lively,  clever  pen 
could  alone  have  invested  with  mi- 
portance  and  interest  and  Lizette 
was  much  amused  till  she  came  to 
the  portion  which  neither  Dillon  nor 
Bessie  intended  for  her  peruraL  She 
read  these  words,  which  seemed  to 
dance  and  flicker  in  a  yellow  glare 
before  her  eyes  : — 

"And  now,  dear  Bessie,  you  re- 
member I  promised  to  make  you  a 
confidante^  and  inform  you  of  all  my 
difficulties  and  pendexities,  so  that  I 
feel  it  my  bounden  duty  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  know  will  make  you 
laugh  ;  and  glad  I  am  to  be  far  away 
from  your  merry  eye  while  I  make 
tiie  humble  confession.  At  the  same 
time  I  assure  you  the  matter  has 
not  been  a  laughaUe  one  to  myself. 
Here  I  dash  at  it  at  once,  then.  Will 
you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  was 
seriously  in  love  with  lizette  Stutzer  ? 
— ay,  seriously,  and  at  last  despe- 
rately. Only  tor  the  flui^tion  oe- 
tween  her  and  Ryder,  and  the  asser- 
tions you  made  that  she  liked  him, 
and  Luke  Bagly's  telling  Foster  how 
they  had  beenlove-makingfor  somany 
years,  I  would,  most  certainly,  have 
rushed  impetuou^  into  a  decuiation 
before  leaving  loigland.  Do  not, 
however,  imagine  that  I  would  have 
been  imprudent  enough  to  think  of 
marrying  at  once.  I  should  have 
waited  till  I  got  my  company ;  but  I 
would  have  asked  Lizette  to  eiu;ag» 
herself  before  we  parted.  Sometunea 
I  was  mad  enough  to  fanqr  she 
actually  cared  for  me ! — how  we  de^ 
ceive  and  flatter  ourselves !— and  she 
all  the  time  dreaming  of  poor  Tom. 
Well,  I  hope  I  won't  break  the  tenth 
commandment  I  trust  sincerely  Ry- 
der will  make  her  happy.  She  de- 
serves that  her  lot  should  be  cast 
among  the  fortunate  of  the  earth. 
After  all,  we  can  school  our  feelings 
and  thresh  them  into  obedience  to  our 
reason.    About  the  time  I  embarked 
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at  Soutbampton,  I  felt  apprehensiTe 
that  I  should  die  of  a  broKen  heart — 
now  spare  your  merriment.  Miss 
Bessie !— bat  I  rallied  maryelloosly. 
I  said  to  myself,  '  Oome.  old  fellow, 
the  girl  is  not  for  yon ;  she  has  giyen 
her  affections  to  some  one  else,  and 
^ou  would  be  a  fool  to  continue  think- 
ing of  her— perhaps  worse  than  a 
fool ;  give  it  up  on  the  spot  1'  So  it 
all  came  right  by  degrees.  Instead 
of  thinking  every  moment,  I  only 
think  now  two  or  three  times  a  day 
of  her,  and  I  am  growing  tranquiL 
I  look  at  that  magic  ring  ner  father 
^re  me,  and  I  feel  strength  to  re- 
sist temptation;  it  has  sared  me 
many  and  many  times  before  from 
folly  and  error.  Poor  Paul  Stut2»r ! 
He  must  hare  been  a  rare  being  to 
have  had  such  influence  on  a  boy, 
for  a  boy  can  often  see  through  cha- 
racter more  clearly  than  a  man.  De- 
pend upon  it  that  the  teachers  who 
fail  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  their  general  pupils  are  more 
or  lees  AttmftS^a— if  you  will  excuse 
my  using  an  inelegant  but  expressiye 
word. 

^  I  write  this  on  a  separate  sheet 
that  you  may  abstract  it  from  Uie 
public  part  of  the  letter.  Bum  it 
most  carefully.'' 


Poorlizette!  Long  did  she  stand 
there  petrified  She  had  read  on, 
without  stopping  to  reflect  whether 
she  was  doing  right  or  wrong.  Drops 
of  ice  seemed  falBng  on  her  heart ;  her 
brain  was  giddy— her  whole  frame 
trembling.  When  her  emotion  some- 
what subsided  she  folded  up  Uie 
sheets  of  the  letter  and  put  th^n  into 
the  envelope  which  she  then  carried 
to  Bessie's  room,  leaving  it  on  her 
dressing-table.  »he  determined  not 
to  speak  of  the  matter  unless  Bessie 
did  so  first  She  felt  sure  Miss  Pil- 
mer  must  have  intended  to  abstract 
that  fatal  sheet  as  Dillon  had  desired 
her,  for  she  missed  one  part  of  his 
letter,  the  loss  of  which  rendered 
some  of  his  descriptions  apparently 
abrupt  and  unfinished.  Tnus  she 
knew  her  friend  had  made  a  great 
mistake. 

"What  shall  I  do  when  she  dis- 
covers it  f  she  thought  "  How 
shall  I  look  %"  And  she  walked  up 
and  down  her  room  troubled  and  agi- 
tated. When  Bessie  should  coma 
home  from  her  drive  with  Sir  James 
Bend,  how  unutterable  must  be  her 
confusion  !  Oh,  it  was  agonizing  to 
contemplate ! 


UPB  IN  MUNICH. 


Fob  some  years  past  the  untravelled 
Briton's  idea  of^  Munich  has  com- 
monly been  that  of  a  beautiM  stone- 
built,  classic-looking  city,  founded 
anew  by  the  ma^iificent  lover  of  Lola 
Montes,  otherwise  Mrs.  James— by 
the  picturesque  monarch  whom  an 
ungrateful  people  drove  into  retire- 
ment on  account  of  his  obstinate  de- 
votion to  a  lady  of  doubtful  morals, 
but  decided  Protestantism.  In  the 
splendid  capital  of  King  Ludwig, 
whose  son.  Maximilian,  has  just 
shuffled  off  lus  earthly  with  his  kingly 
coil,  his  mind's  eye  beholds  the  bright 
«nbodiment  of  the  highest  architec- 
tural genius,  unhampered  by  those 
vulgar  drawoacks  which  elsewhere 
fret  the  soul  of  a  Barry  or  a  Gilbert 
Scott  Here  surely  is  the  paradise 
of  German  art  the  fit  show-place  for 
the  masterworks  of  former  u^es,  the 
choice  meetLDg-ground  for  the  ^xaX 


Siinters  and  sculptors  of  to-day. 
ere  are  i)alaoes  and  temples  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  fairest  monuments 
of  old  Greece  and  Rome;  statues 
which  daim  comparison  with  the 
marvels  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Louvre :  frescoes  well  nis h  surpassing 
the  noblest  efforts  of  old  Italian  art 
And  in  sight  of  these  raie  art-treasures 
you  may  live  in  comfort  on  means 
that  in  England  would  seem  ridicu- 
lously smal^  amidst  a  peojple  honest 
kindly,  pleasure-loving,  m  a  land 
where  good  music  may  be  heard  for 
a  trifie  at  any  hour,  where  royalty  is 
always  visible,  where  taxes,  pauper- 
ism, and  Mrs.  Grundy  are  almost 
equally  unknown.  Munich,  in  shorty 
must  he  a  kind  of  modem  Athens 
lying  under  a  less  scorching  sun,  and 
inhamted  by  simple,  sober-minded 
Germans,  instead  of  that  degenerate 
race  which  claims  kindred  with  the 
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countrymen  of  uEschylus,  Plato,  and 
Demosthenes. 

Such  is  the  rose-pink  ideal  formed 
by    the     fancy,    looking    at    facts 
through  the  enchanting  naze  of  dis- 
tance.    Even  on  a  neaier  view  the 
rose-pink  does  not  vanish  all  at  once; 
to  some  eyes,  perhaps,  never  loses 
much  of  its  olden  loveliness.    From 
the  outside,  indeed,  there  is  plentj[  to 
prepossess  you  in  favour  of  Ludwig's 
city,  especially  if  you  see  it  for  the 
first  time  in  fine  weather.    Every- 
thing looks  so  clean  and  fresh ;  a  rich 
variety  of  forms  and  colours  greets 
the  eye  long  saddened  by  the  dingy 
sameness  of  London,  or  wearied  with 
the  sham-classic  sameness  of  Imperial 
Paris.    Many  of  the  streets  are  faced 
with  gardens  and  fringed  with  trees, 
grateful  in  the  spring-time  to  more 
senses  than  one.    The  houses  in  the 
new  town — for  there  is  still  an  older 
one  within— stand  mostly  apart  from 
each  other,  some  of  them  gay  with 
coloured  plaster,  and  nearly  all  with 
ornaments  of  various  kinds.    For  the 
lovers  of  grandeur  imrelieved  there 
is  the  mass  of  solid  stone  buildings 
which  make  up  the  street  of  Ludwig ; 
while  those  who    think   kindly  of 
Cheltenham  or  the  Paris  Boulevards 
will   prefer  a  saunter  down  Maxi- 
milian-street, or  amon^the  shady 
widks  of  the  charming  English  gar- 
den.   And  whatever  w.e  may  think  of 
their  architectural  merits,  the  many 
public  buildings  scattered  abcg^t  the 
town,  some  merely  (juaint, .  others 
more  or  less  beautiud  m  themselves, 
and  all  gleaming  fresh  and  bright  in 
the  clear  Bavarian  sunshine,  must 
certainly  enhance  the  pleasure  felt  by 
a  newcomer  in  his  first  casual  wan- 
derings about  the  Bavarian  capital 

Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  britons, 
living  amidst  the  fairest  samples'  of 
olden  architecture,  in  a  country  rich 
with  green  fields  and  foliage,  and  in 
the  means  of  making  colourea  bricks, 
prefer  to  build  up  long,  barren  streets 
«f  stuccoed  boxes  with  low,8lateroofs, 
unshaded  by  a  sinsle  tree  %  We  rush 
into  the  country  when  we  can,  we  rave 
of  the  song-birds  in  the  shady  foliage, 
we  can  build  a  handsome  Qothic 
church,  or  a  pretty  gabled  cottag^e, 
perhaps  a  villa  or  two,  gleaming  in 
mellow  red  or  yellow  firom  out  the 
neighbouring  green  of  trees  or  mea- 
dows. And  yet,  in  most  of  our  new 
streets  and  private  buildings,  we  es- 
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chew  the  beauty  and  the  use  of  slop- 
ing roofs  and  overshadowing  trees: 
we  daub  over  our  clumsy  walls  or 
ill-made  brick  with  a  vile  veneer  of 
dull,  pretentious  stucco,  that  won't 
light  up  in  the  sun,  and  breaks  out  in 
dark,  duty  blotches  after  a  shower. 
And,  lookmg  at  these  rows  of  dull, 
white  boxes,  with  their  mean,  flat 
roofs,  we  talk  complacently  about  the 
improvements  in  modem  house-build- 
ing, and  try  to  regard  our  masterpieces 
of  dreaiy  ugliness  as  so  many  triumphs 
of  architectural  skill.    Heaven  gave 

but  Heaven  only  knows  how  au  our 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  came  to  be 
thus  perverted  into  an  ignorant  delight 
in  showy  meanness  and  barren  uni- 
formity. In  how  many  English  towns 
shall  we  find  any  trace  either  of  Chel- 
tenham's picturesjqtue  avenues,  or  the 
architectural  glories  of  Oxford  ) 

To  a  traveUer  fresh  from  Nurem* 
berg  or  Cologne  his  first  stroll  through 
Munich  must  seem  like  suddenly 
emerging  out  of  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  a  starry  night  into  the  garish  blaze 
of  broad  day.  He  leaps  at  once  fi;^ 
the  dreamy  middle  ages  into  the  heSrt 
of  the  smirking,  bustUng,  fearless 
nineteenth  century ;  from  the  realms 
of  art — young,  intuitive,  religious — 
into  a  world  of  conscious,  seli-eojoy- 
ing  eclecticism,  that  baskis  and  roams 
among  the  heaped  treasures  of  other 
worl(&  and  nations,  gazing  with  com- 
fortable calnmess  on  eveiything  good 
or  bad  beneath  its  range,  and  render- 
ing the  fairest  visions  of  a  poetic  past 
into  so  many  hard  realities  of  the 
bright,  if  somewhat  prosaic,  present 
Here,  at  least,  ever3rthing  looks  new, 
cheerful ;  tempting  to  lovers  of  variety 
alike  in  art  and  everyday  pleasure. 
*'  Most  show-towns'* — wntes  the 
author  of  one  pleasant  volume  on 
Munich  life —    . 


**  Are  apt  to  be  tiring  from  their  « 
nefls.  After  yon  have  seen  one  church 
or  one  palace,  all  the  others  are  mere  copies 
or  reprodactions/  and  unless  you  are  a  stu- 
dent of  architecture  you  do  not  value  the 
gradations  through  which  each  style  ascends 
to  perfection.  You  would  like  to  have 
everything  together,  so  as  to  compare  dif- 
ferent merits,  and  to  feast  your  eyes  on 
different  schools  at  the  same  moment.  .  • 
And  in  this  Munich  gives  you  just  what 
you  want  Instead  of  a  puzzling,  national 
style,  the  considerate  builder  has  collected 
copies  of  all  the  best  known  buildhigs  of 
other  countries.     After  seeing  the  Fitti 
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Palace  oopM  in  the  front  of  the  Bojal 
Palace  of  Monidi,  jon  may  go  to  the  back 
and  find  the  inside  of  the  court  chapel  built 
on  the  plan  of  St  Mark's.  From  the  Log- 
gie  of  Orcagnia,  you  can  get  in  ten  minutes 
to  St  Paul's,  without  the  walls."* 

This  is  a  pat  illustration  of  all  our 
modem  art  At  the  best,  an  enligh- 
tened eclecticism,  it  contents  itself 
with  wholesale  copying  of  former 
styles,  and  if  its  tastes  are  guided 
br  no  fixed  rule  of  unity,  it  jumbles 
aU  manner  of  different  styles  together 
under  one  roof,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Munich,  around  one  given  centre. 
Unable  to  invent  it  endeavours,  with 
more  or  less  of  critical  culture,  to 
compile ;  and  the  result  displays  itself 
now  in  a  nobleman's  palace,  anon  in 
thecapitalofaOerman  kinglet  King 
Ladwig,  being  rich,  artistic,  and 
masta-  of  a  people  patii^t  of  every- 
thing but  Protestantism  and  bad  beer, 
determined  to  build  himself,  not  only 
a  palace,  but  a  whole  city  of  -art 
With  the  help  of  sjrmpathising  sculp- 
tors, architects,  painters,  and  a  long 
Eurse,  the  royul  dilettante  laid  out 
^  capital  with  public  buildings, 
copied  from  the.  architecture  of  every 
country  under  the  sun,  bright  in  their 
rich  diversity  of  form  and  hue,  and 
embellished  with  huge  frescoes  and 
stately  sculptures,  by  such  men  as 
Cornelius  and  Schwanthaler.  Variety 
is  pooverbially  charming ;  and  of  that 
article  you  ^pill  find  no  lack  in  Lud- 
wi^s  big  museum.  As  a  French 
wnter,  quoted  by  Mr.  WUberforce, 
rapturously  remarks — "The  man  who 
has  not  leisure  to  visit  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  the  East,  to  run  over  tne  various 
countries  of  Europe,  has  but  to  come 
to  this  town,  where  ail  the  wonders 
of  the  world  have  been  gathered  with 
praiseworthy  perseverance,  with  a 
love  for  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful, 
and  in  the  happiest  manner." 

Every  man  to  his  taste  ;  but  a  cul- 
tivated^ eye  must  soon  get  irked,  we 
fancy,  \(\\hi  this  strange  medley  of 
the  most  ^different  stales.  Imagine 
the  contents  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
enlarged  and  multiplied  over  a  whole 
city,  the  gathered  monuments  of 
classic  and  mediasval  and  Italian  art 
strewn  plentifully  about  among  mo- 
dem shops,  dwelling-houses,  and 
beer-gardens,  all  looking  equally  new 


and  iil-MSorted !  There  is  Tadety 
enough  in  Harlequin's  patches,  but 
the  whole  effect  of  them  is  simply 
grotesque.  There  isvarie^  in  the 
hues  of  a  Cashmere  shawl,  in  tiio 
picturesque  vistas  of  Cairo  streets, 
out  the  whole  effect  of  each  is  homo' 
ffeneous  and  very  beautofuL  If  we 
look  at  Munich  as  a  school  for  the 
study  of  various  styles  of  art,  as  a 
museum  f(^  the  curiosities  dT  dif- 
ferent lands,  we  may  possibly  find 
much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy ;  but  even 
then,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing that  St  Mark's  looks  bett^ 
amidst  its  natural  surroundings,  than 
furbished  up  and  set  down  in  anew 
Qerman  city  beside  some  modernised 
copy  of  the  Pitti  Palace  or  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.  However  tastes 
differ,  as  we  said  before  ;  and  some 
of  tne  copies  are  .good  enough  in 
themselves,  however  jarring  in  their 
juxtaposition,  or  meaningleas  as 
parts  of  one  important  whole.  Nei«> 
ther  does  Munich  lade  any  of  the 
charms  derived  from  the  moving  to 
and  fro  of  people  in  a  town  where 
business  and  pleasure  go  hand  in 
hand — where  art  and  Bomanism 
comlnne  to  relieve  the  sameness  of 
daily  life,  by  festive  gathering  and 
processions,  on  the  many  holi&ys  al- 
lowed to  the  good  Bavarians.  A 
town  containing  about  a  thousand 
artists,  beside?  an  art-loving  ez-kin|^ 
and  priding  itself  on  its  artistic 
pre-eminence,  would  be  likely  to  do 
its  public  paeeants  in  a  way  that 
British  townsfolk  might  despair  of 
rivalling.  Nor  is  the  love  for  pa- 
geantry confined  to  out-door  proces- 
sions alone.  About  once  in  three 
vears  the  artists  get  up  a  laige  fancy- 
ball,  the  several  costumes  being 
sketched  out  beforehand,  to  guide 
and  limit  the  choice  of  all  who  wish 
to  appear  in  fan<^  dresses.  The 
effect  so  produced  is  naturally  veiy 
pleasing.  The  company  all  fcmn  one 
complete  picture  or  several  sets  of 
pictures  \  the  dresses  are  all  in  keep- 
ing, and  the  characters  assumed  are 
carefully  kept  up.  One  of  these 
balls,  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
lucky  enough  to  witness,  set  forth  a 
panorama  of  fairy  tales  : — 

"  The  huge  haU  of  the  Odeon  was  tamed 
into  a  lEuiy  woild.     The  pUlan  were  hld- 


•  "Social  Life  in  Mnnich."    By  Edward  WUberforoe.    London:  AUen  &  Co.    ISd^ 
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den  bdimd  a  mass  of  tropioal  vegetation, 
floweiB  aad  creepers  hanging  in  festoons 
across  the  spaces  between,  gay  birds,  but- 
terflies, and  lizards  swarming  through  the 
foliage.  The  whole  effect  was  highly  fan- 
tastic, and  prepared  the  imagination  for 
the  fairy  panorama  that  was  to  come  by 

faiitiation    Into    fairy  life. 

Everything  was  softened  away,  and  the 
lo'velv  screen  of  rich  tropical  growth  shnt 
ont  tne  real  world.  Up  the  pillars  swarmed 
snails  of  great  size,  with  shells  of  gorgeous 
blue  and  gold,  happily  idealized  so  as  to 
present  no  trace  of  affinity  with  the  coarser 
anails  of  dally  life ;  green  tree-frogs  keep- 
ing pace  with  gaudy  lizards;  and  hum- 
ming-birds balanced  their  graceful  forms 
on  the  festoons  of  luxuriant  creepers; 
while  at  the  top  a  giant  peacock  was 
perched,  its  feathers  made  of  reeds,  and 
and  their  tips  wrought  up  to  natural 
beaaty  by  the  aid  of  moss.** 

The  Queen  having  taken  her  seat 
in  front  of  a  standinff  crowd — which 
began  heaving  to  and  fro  in  the  fun- 
niest manner,  as  all  the  shorter  la- 
dies, in  trying  to  get  a  peep  over 
others'  shoulders  at  their  Queen,  kept 
jerking  their  hoops  against  the  gen- 
tlemen's shins — a  quaint  little  fairy 
operetta  was  played  as  a  prelude  to 
the  real  business  of  the  evening. 
This  ended,  the  great  red  curtain  was 
drawn  aside,  disclosing  a  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  its  pinnacles  and  battlements 
crowning  the  sheer  over-hanging  crag, 
*'  like  some  of  those  Italian  hill-towns 
that  seem  to  cling  by  main  force  to 
the  scanty  soil."  From  out  the  cas- 
tle gate  poured  train  after  train  of 
fantastic  mummers,  each  train  repre- 
senting a  particular  branch  of  the 
Fairy  Tale.  First  came  the  Prince  of 
Sugar  Oandy  and  his  wedding-train, 
representing  nursery  talea 

"Then  the  fairy  tale  bordering  on  legend — 
the  fairy  tale  in  its  relation  to  home  and 
family  life,  represented  by  Cinderella;  forest 
tales,  Snowdrop  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs; 
Little  Red  Riding- Hood,  Rubegahl  and 
the  Gnomes ;  the  fairy  sl&apes  of  the  wa- 
tery world,  the  Qneen  of  the  Pixies ;  and 
fairy  tales  of  humour.  Puss  in  Boots,  and 
the  Goose  with  the  Golden  Feathers.  One 
was  glad  to  recognise  many  of  one's  own 
pla3rmates,  many  of  the  frienda  of  early 
childhood.  The  Seven  Ravens  walked 
about,  staring  at  the  company,  and  some- 
times pecking.  Puss  in  Boots  seemed 
lively  and  intelligent,  the  reapers  and  mow- 
ers who  accompanied  him  did  not  shake  off 
the  tame  characteristics  of  the  agricultural 
mind.  The  frogs  who  supported  the  car  of 
thaPrinoeis  fai  thattoryof  the  Enohanted 


Frog,  the  strange  watery  shapes  attending 
the  Queen  of  the  Pixies,  the  solemn  little 
dwarfs  with  their  long  white  beards,  escort- 
ing Snowdrop,  the  wolf  following  little  Red 
Riding-Hood,  were  all  well  got  up,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  posis* 

After  this  came  the  dancing  and 
the  supping,  and  so  ended  the  balL 
Hardly  less  picturesque,  and  pro- 
bably much  more  jovial,  is  the  yearly 
May-Feast,  a  kind  of  huge  pic-nic, 
held  amidst  the  wooded  dales  of 
Petersbrunn,  some  miles  away  from 
Munich  and  the  surrounding  flats. 
Thitherj  for  the  last  few  miles,  walk 
the  artists  in  procession,  ordinary 
beings  keeping  all  along  to  the  train. 
Here  the  meriymakers  stroll  about 
the  beechwood,  taking  in  the  fresh 
May  air,  and  getting  rich  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  landscape,  until 
it  is  time  to  seize  on  the  spare  tables, 
and  jostle  each  other  in  quest  of 
food.  Afler  dinner  they  all  acyoum 
to  another  part  of  the  wood,  where 
some  skilful  artists  are  brewing  the 
May  wine,  a  delightful  mixture,  fla- 
voured to  a  nicety  with  sweet-scented 
woodrooffe.  When  all  have  drunk 
to  the  new-bom  May,  the  younger 
folk  turn  to  dancing,  which  is  kept 
up  with  spirit  for  some  time,  relieved 
now  and  then  by  choruses,  sungas 
only  Germans  can  sing  them.  The 
day*s  merriment  is  wound  up  by  some- 
body of  a  wa|^h  turn  getting  upon 
a  tub  to  deliver  a  "  Capuchin  ser- 
mon," full  of  jokes,  and  written  in 
rhyme. 

At  private  balls  in  Munich  it  seems 
to  be  a  standing  custom  for  the  finest 
ladies  to  drink  beer  instead  of  cham- 
pagne. Fastidious  Britons  may  sneer 
at  the  seeming  vulgarism  ;  but,  after 
all,  as  a  Roman  noble  remarked  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce, "  good  beer  is  better 
than  bad  champagne,  and  beer  after 
dancing  is  more  refreshing  than  any- 
thing save  champagne."  More  rea- 
sonable, perhaps,  is  the  offence  en- 
gendered by  the  sight  of  ever  so 
many  carpet- warriors,  whirling  about 
with  the  swords  they  are  little  likely 
ever  to  use  in  earnest.  In  Munich' 
the  ofticer  never  doflfs  his  uniform, 
and  almost  all  Bavarian  gentlemen 
enter  the  army,  whicli  is  absurdly 
large  for  a  small  state  that  never  goes 
to  war. 

.  We  talk  of  British  toadyism  and 
stiffness  of  manners,  but  these  simple 
South-Qermans  beat  us  hollow  in  both 
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points.  Wlien  a  foDtniau  helps  his 
mistress  out  of  her  carria^^e,  lie  holds 
the  door  open  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  is  pressing  his  hat  to  his 
side,  so  that  **  if  the  lady's  foot  catches 
in  her  dress,  either  the  footman's  hat 
or  his  mistress  must  fall  on  the  pave- 
ment" In  writing  to  a  friend,  his 
titles  take  up  so  much  of  the  cover, 
that  *'you  have  to  crowd  his  name 
and  address  into  a  small  comer,''  and 
run  the  risk  of  your  letter  miscarry- 
ing, rather  than  offend  his  dignity  by 
the  least  omission.  Almost  every 
one,  however  humble,  owns  some  sort 
of  handle  to  his  name,  a  peculiarity 
not  of  South-Qermans  alone.  Deco- 
rations are  showered  on  everybody 
without  stint ;  one  gentleman,  for  in- 
stance, getting  a  grand  cross  '^for 
acting  a  part  of  upper  lackey,  and 
another  for  telling  the  king  the  last 
bit  of  gossip  in  Court  French."  For 
the  early  dmner-hour  of  Munich  peo- 
ple dress  as  smartly  as  Ens;lishmen  do 
for  a  seven  o'clock  meal.  A  lady 
calling  on  her  friend  is  straightway 
led  to  the  sofa,  an  article  seemingly 
reserved  for  such  occasions,  and  there 
religiously  seated  at  her  friend's  right 
hand.  A  gentleman,  in  driving  a 
lady,  gives  ner  the  right-hand  seat, 
an  arrangement  well  adapted  to  try 
his  skill  as  a  charioteer. 

Hats  in  Munich  must  need  replac- 
ing oftener  than  ladies'  bonnets,  for 
their  least  duty  is  to  stay  on  the 
wearers'  heads.  On  meeting  a  friend, 
you  take  your  hat  (luite  off  to  him. 
Your  companions,  it  you  have  any, 
take  theirs  off  too,  albeit  to  a  perfect 
stranger.  The  erected  one,  in  return, 
doflfe  his  hat  all  round.  Whenever 
one  of  the  royal  family  goes  out 
walking,  be  it  a  princeling  with  his 
tutor,  or  a  princess  with  her  gover- 
ness, the  passengers  all  stop,  draw  up 
in  line,  ana  bow,  with  heads  uncovered, 
to  the  ground.  When  the  queen,  in 
bad  weathen  walks  up  and  down  the 
arcades,  a  favourite  haunt  in  such 
times  of  the  Munichers,  all  present 
'  »draw  up  in  line  every  turn  she  takes, 
and  bow  devotedly,  their  hats  held 
by  the  brim,  crown  downwards. 

In  Bavaria,  as  in  Italy  and  the  east, 
babies  are  carefully  forbidden  the  free 
use  of  their  legs  and  arms.  There 
may  be  good  reasons,  as  Mr.  Story 
has  shown  in  his  Jioba  di  Romcu 
for  the  time-honoured  practice  of 
swaddling ;  but  what  English  mother. 


save  perhaps  in  the  hard-working 
classes,  would  like  to  see  her  darling 
"thrust  into  a  feather  pillow,  and 
swathed  like  a  mummy,  with  tight 
bindings  of  tapes  confining  arms  and 
lees,  and  all  the  other  menioers  which 
a  l)aby  loves  to  disport  in  freedom 
and  familiarity )" 

At  the  other  end  of  life,  too,  English 
usage,  which  delights  in  making  death 
ghastly  with  white  shrouds  and  sable 
hearse  -  feathers,  may,  perhaps,  be 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  Munich  dead 
being  laid  out  in  holiday  garb,  voung 
girls  in  their  ball  dresses,  old  men 
with  nos^ys  in  their  bosoms,  to  be 
looked  at  tnrough  the  dead-house  win- 
dows by  an  admiring  crowd.  But 
this  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  national 
feeling,  and  the  wish  to  make  death 
look  pleasant  may  be  as  natural  an 
instinct  as  the  effort  to  deepen  its 
outward  terrors. 

In  respect  of  true  political  freedom 
the  Bavarians  are  less  forward  than 
even  the  French  or  their  fellow-Ger- 
mans in  Protestant  Prussia.  There 
is  not  much,  indeed,  to  choose  be- 
tween the  countrymen  of  Herr  Von 
Beust  and  the  subjects  of  the  late 
King  Max.  But,  of  the  two,  the 
latter,  on  the  whole,  are  the  less  free. 
In  spite  of  a  nominal  constitution^ 
for  which  they  once  rose  against  King 
Ludwig,  the  Bavarians  seem  ready  to 
stand  any  form  of  despotism  that 
keeps  its  hand  out  of  their  pockets 
A  more  police-ridden  people  exists 
nowhere.  A  Municher  cannot  marry, 
cannot  hire  a  servant,  cannot  take  a 
house,  or  follow  a  trade,  cannot  gire 
himself  a  holiday,  cannot  go  from  one 
town  to  another,  cannot  do  many 
more  things,  of  the  most  private  or 
harmless  nature,  without  leave  of  the 
police.  Even  strangers  in  Munich 
nave  to  obey  a  host  of  tiresome  little 
rules,  on  pain  of  a  visit  from  these 

E3t  tools  or  a  "  paternal"  government 
ike  their  own  babies,  the  people  of 
Munich  live  in  swaddling  clothes. 
Politics  are  unknown  in  Bavarian 
newspapers.  Once  taken  np  with 
theatricEd  gossip,  the  Munich  jour- 
nals now  read  like  so  manj  court 
circulars — ^much  as  the  Morning  Post 
might  read,  if  Jeatnes  had  the  writing 
of  more  than  one  column  a  day. 

After  all  their  care  for  the  public 
morals,  the  police  can  neither  check 
profligacy  nor  keep  order  in  the 
streets.    In  one  year  the  illegitimate 
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births  in  Munich  were  only  iia^tv  less 
than  the  legitimate.  The  deaths  of 
young  children  are  out  of  all  piopor- 
tion  to  those  of  adults,  chiefly  because 
so  many  are  born  informally  into  the 
world.  Among  the  cmelest  of  Ba- 
Tarian  laws,  is  one  forbidding  two 
people  to  marry  without  some  well 
assured  means  of  Hvelihood.  Such  a 
law  at  once  shuts  out  all  whose  earn- 
ings depend  on  their  own  health  and 
their  masters*  pleasure.  Nature  of 
coarse  asserts  herself;  and  those  who 
may  not  live  decently  together  as 
married  folk,  live  qmetlv  apart  as 
virtual  man  and  wife.  "  Almost  every 
female  servant  above  a  certain  age 
— says  Mr.  Wilberforce— "  has  one  or 
two  children  :"  most  of  them  are  en- 
gaged, many  for  years  and  years,  but 
marriage  is  out  of  the  question,  unless 
some  kindly  masters  will  now  and 
then  sign  a  paper  promising  to  keep 
their  servants  for  ever. 

As  for  Munich  streets,  they  are 
villiuiously  paved,  noisy,  often  offen- 
sive, and  commonly  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  passengers  to  wade  through  the 
mnd^  while  brewers*  drays  block  up 
the  -crossing  for  half  an  hour  together. 
Sh(»pkeepers'  temporary  booths  jut 
out  across  the  pathways  while  the 
sho^  are  being  altered  or  repaired. 
In  the  open  street  all  sorts  of  trades 
are  freely  carried  on :  the  copper- 
smith rivets  his  cauldrons,  the  tinman 
solders  a  housepipe,  the  carpenter  and 
the  woodcutter  ply  their  noisy  tools 
all  day  in  front  of  every  window. 

Officialism  is  the  prime  curse  of 
Bavaria.  There,  yet  more  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  a  man 
expected  to  do  what  some  stupid 
Bumble  of  a  placeman  deems  best  for 
him.  Silly  laws,  administered  mainly 
by  stark  fools,  clog  and  worry  him  at 
every  turn.  It  is  the  paternal  sway 
of  the  English  Tudors  revived  under 
a  worse  form.  Fancy  a  poor  woman 
being  fined,  because,  havins  got  leave 
to  bake  dumplings,  she  baked  a  few 
cakes  also !  dome  master  tailors  were 
warned  for  having  piece-cloth  in  their 
shops,  their  "concession"  only  ex- 
tending to  made-up  goods.  A  Dook- 
seller,  wanting  to  remove  from  Bay- 
reuth  to  Munich,  was  opposed  by  four 
different  bodies,  tradmg  or  official, 
and  he  only  won  his  suit  because  no 
new  second-hand  book-shop  had  been 
opened  in  Munich  since  1834    Only 


after  endless  trouble,  weary  waiting, 
sometimes  ruinous  cost,  can  a  work- ' 
man  or  apprentice  get  formal  leave  to 
set  up  on  his  own  account.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  wait  ten  years  or 
more  for  a  "concession"  forfeitable 
foif  the  slightest  fault,  for  one  hasty 
word  spoken  against  an  insolent  of- 
ficial The  worst  principles  of  our 
own  trades  unions  find  themselves 
outdone,  by  the  protective  laws  of 
this  paternally  governed  Bavaria. 

One  marked  result  of  these  atroci- 
ties is  the  constant  exodus  of  good 
workmen  from  Bavarian  ground. 
Another  shows  itself  in  such  stories 
as  that  of  the  Englishman  who,  want- 
ing a  bucket,  had  to  get  one  man  to 
make  the  staves,  another  to  supply 
the  hoops,  a  third  to  make  the  handle, 
and  yet  another  to  paint  the  bucket 
itself.  You  must  go  through  the 
same  process  to  supply  yourself  with 
a  set  of  double  windows,  an  essential 
adjunct  to  a  house  in  Munich.  But 
the  paternal  system  worries  you  in 
yet  other  ways.  The  same  English- 
man who  ordered  the  bucket,  insisted 
on  changing  his  barber,  because  the 
apprentice  who  had  always  shaved  him 
was  going  to  change  his  master.  In 
vain  the  appren  tice  warned  him  that  to 
take  a  customer  away  from  his  former 
tradesman  without  a  month's  notice 
was  against  the  law.  The  English- 
man would  be  shaved  by  no  one  else, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  ap- 
prentice got  punished  for  breaking 
the  law,  while  the  gentleman  was 
bidden  to  get  himself  shaved  by  any 
one  he  liKed,  barring  the  man  he 
wanted. 

Under  these,  and  such  like  inflic- 
tions, who  can  wonder  that  the  over- 
governed  Bavarian  falls  back  on  beer, 
as  the  one  solace  that  never  can  be 
taken  from  him.  Talk  to  him  of  art, 
and  in  spite  of  Munich's  claims  to 
artistic  greatness,  he  will  hardly 
understand  you.  Politics  are  for- 
bidden fruit,  for  which  he  has  long 
ceased  to  care.  Even  in  music,  his 
taste  is  not  remarkably  fine.  Pnilo- 
sophy  he  leaves  to  the  professors  who 
are  paid  to  teach  it,  and  who  carry  off 
from  the  Royal  Library  loads  of  books 
which  are  long  enough  in  finding  their 
way  bade.  But  give  him  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  good  beer,  with  or  without 
a  little  music,  and  he  casts  all  other 
cares  to  the  dogs.  His  thoughts,  his 
conversation,  runs  upon  ^beer.  ^;|Sit 
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down,"  aays  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "in  a 
coffee-house  or  eating-house,  and  the 
waiter  brings  you  beer  unordered,  and 
when  you  nave  emptied  your  glass, 
replenishes  it  without  a  summons. 
Tell  a  doctor  the  climate  of  Munich 
does  not  agree  with  you,  and  he  will 
ask  you  if  you  drink  enough  beer. 
Arrive  at  a  place  before  the  steamer 
or  train,  and  you  are  told  yon  have  so 
long  to  drink  beer.    Go  to  balls,  and 


you  find  that  it  replaces  champagne 
with  the  rich  and  dancing  with  the 
poor." 

And  what  about  the  boasted  art  of 
Munich  ?  Well,  that  is  too  long  a 
subject  to  bring  in  at  the  end  of  an 
article ;  but  they  who  would  read 
some  chapters  of  honest,  if  unflatter- 
ing, criticism  thereon,  may  turn  with 
profit  to  Mr.  Wiiberiorce  s  agreeable 
volume. 


BADBK  VAUITY  FAIE. 
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Thebe  is  a  small  pale-green  handjr- 
book  to  be  purchased  in  those  fasci- 
nating little  towns  which  are  ruled 
over  Dv  a  king  and  corporation  of 
card  deiders  and  wheel  turners, — 
which  is  kindly  meant  for  the  assist- 
ance of  such  young  novices  as  are 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  little  State  in 
question.  The  little  pale  handy-book 
u  adorned  with  a  characteristic  em- 
blem representing  an  attractive  god- 
dess, seated  with  some  discomfort  on 
a  large  wheel,  and  from  each  hand  is 
showering  a  stream  of  gold.  Over 
her  is  the  device  "Gliick  gedenke 
mein !"  or  in  French,  "  Pavorise 
moi !" 

This  should  surely  be  the  coat  of 
arms  for  all  those  pleasant  little  free 
towns  of  iniquity.  There  could  be 
no  shame  in  'this  handsome  public 
acknowledgment  to  the  thriving 
branch  of  industry  which  furnishes 
their  otherwise  delicate  systems  with 
a  rich  tide  of  good  sound  blood  and 
nutriment — ^in  the  shape  of  thalers, 
and  Riders,  and  Napoleons,  and- 
a  copious  stream  of  florins.  The 
tribe  of  noble  Dukes  and  Landgraves 
who  batten  on  this  spoil,  might  at 
least  pay  this  commerce  the  compli- 
ment of  quartering  upon  their  illus- 
trious shields,  some  such  little  emblem 
as  a  card  "proper,"  or  a  roulette 
wheel  "sinister,  and  have  at  least 
one  supporter,  a  croupier  "rampant" 
These  pleasant  little  colonies,  dotted 
now  very  sparingly  over  the  Conti- 
nent, are  the  most  curious  of  all  con- 


tinental features.  They  are,  indeed, 
anachronisms;  and  are  legacies  from 
the  good  old  days  of  Divine  Right  and 
Holy  Alliances,  and  that  universal 
rottenness  as  of  unripe  fruit,  gor- 
geously coloured  over  and  varnished, 
and  even  "enamelled,"  which  all 
shrank  and  shrivelled  away  en  masx 
at  the  French  Revolution.  In  the  old 
memoirs  these  are  found  to  be  part  of 
the  fashionable  programme,  when 
kings  and  nobles  repaired,  and  drank 
of  the  healing  waters,  and  i^yed 
their  little  game  of  state  over  again. 
But  now  their  days  are  numbered. 
No  more  are  likely  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  they  wUl  gradually  die  out 
likethe  members  of  aTontine  Society.* 
Hombur^,  junior  of  all,  strong  in 
all  the  gaiety  and  impetuosity  of 
youth,  has  been  often  sketched  in  many 

iournals.  But  there  is  yet  another 
ittle  city  of  entertainment,  living  on 
cards  and  numbers,  which  is  far  more 
seductive,  has  an  older  and  mgre 
rococo  flavour,  and  has  such  distinct 
features  as  to  preclude  any  danger  of 

f)ing  over  any  of  the  same  ground, 
his  is  not  Spa,  that  gentm  and 
pretty  gangrene  which  good  King 
Leopold— Nestor  of  sovereigns,  as 
he  is  fashionably  called — unaccount- 
ably tolerates  among  his  rude,  honest, 
toiling,  and  pastoral  children;  nor 
is  it  yet  Wiesbaden.  We  swoop  down 
from  Paris,  along  the  railway,  whose 
guards  and  porters  are  ail  labelled  and 
ticketed  "Est,"  down  to  that  odd 
composite  city  of  Strasburg,  where 
French  and  German  "livers"  are 
mixed  together  in  this  genuine  sort  of 
Strasburg  pie,  where  on  this  side  of 


♦  See,  for  this  sort  of  life  in  the  last  century,  the  pleasant  "  Amusemena  de  Spa," 
*  Amnsemens  d'Aix  U  ChapeUe,"  &c. 
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the  platform  the  neat  French  guard, 
trim,  clean,  and  gentlemanly,  whose 
uniform  fits  him  without  a  seam 
(there  are  elegans  even  among  rail^y 
guards) comes  and  gathers  the  tickets; 
and  on  the  other,  a  burly  German, 
pink-cheeked,  and  tightly-belted, 
points  you  out  your  carriage  on  his 
£isenbahn— down  farther  still,  of  a 
sudden,  into  regions  of  tobacco  smoke 
first,  second,  third,  and  of  all  classes, 
with  every  carriage  crowded,  ,ana 
passengers  made  to  sit  close,  and 
every  passenger,  in  odd  caps,  and 
generally  shabby  clothing,and  adorned 
with  greatpipes.  Where,  too,  the  elec- 
tric wires  seem  to  be  supported  on 
the  branches  of  old  twisted  dinner 
chandeliers,  much  in  fashion  at  tk^ 
beginning  of  this  century;  and  where 
too,  the  points-men  wear  white  linen 
coats  and  common  black  hats,  bound 
heavily  with  brass;  where^  too,  the 
stations  seem  to  have  the  air  of  Swiss 
chalets  translated,  and  show  poles 
and  balconies  and  trellis  work  of 
yellow  varnished  wood,  and  are  hid- 
den in  green  creeping  plants;  where, 
too,  out  of  the  stations  look  forth 
mwi  in  lincoln-green,  more  or  less 
fat,  wearing  swords,  and  broad- 
brimmed  waggoners*  hats,  like  the 
Bersaglieri  of  Turin ;  where,  too,  get 
in  and  out  at  many  stations,  men  with 
hussar  fur  caps,  bound  with  gold  cord, 
and  short  jackets,  who  are  not  sol- 
diers but  peasants;  and  men,  with 
long  black  velvet  coats  or  mantles, 
split  up  the  back,  but  who  from 
wearing  such  a  uniform  upon  a  fierce 
broiling  day  might  reasonably  be 
taken  for  soldiers ;  and  women  in 
black  silk,  and  something  like  two 
stiflf  black-silk  fans  placed  point  to 
point  in  their  hair  asa  oecoming  head- 
dress. In  a  short  half  hour  the  whole 
has  changed — scene,  actors,  and  de- 
corations. Now  the  Eisenbahn  has 
wound  itself  gently  into"  a  new  order 
of  country,  not  customarily  thus 
visited,  into  a  wilderness  ci  glens  and 
glades,  all  gorgeously  draped  and 
wooded,  with  layers  of  mountains. 
Now  as  it  were  between  the  green 
knees  of  contiguous  hills,  getting 
further  and  further  on,  and  all  the 
while  ascending  steadily.  And  finally, 
the  vulgar,  screaming,  bustling,  rail- 
world  being  left  long  behind,  we  wind 
up  at  last  to  this  enlarged  chalet, 
open  at  both  sides,  halt,  and  hear 
pastoral  men.  in.  bl^maei^  and  m&re 


stout  men  calling  out  gutturally, 
"Baden!  Baden!" 

No  need  of  that  hu^e  jinding 
tabernacle  labelled  "  Service  de  Che- 
min  de  Fer."  The  lightly  equipped 
traveller  may  wander  on  up  this  little 
street — if  it  can  be  called  street — and 
take  his  first  glimpse.  Nothing  more 
dainty,  more  inviting,  can  be  con- 
ceived. Before  him,  rising  steeply, 
a  stately  compimy  of  soft  hills,  to 
the  sky  over  his  head,  rising  and 
swelling  and  falling  away  l^hind 
each  other,  and  all  clothed  thickly 
and  luxuriantly  with  richest  trees, 
as  with  green  sables.  And  here  two 
have  gently  moved  awav  and  left  an 
openiug ;  and  between  them  steals  in 
a  daivty  little  street,  that  winds  up 
like  a  pathway,  ana  is  but  the  en- 
t^^nce,  it  can  be  seen,  to  the  daintier 
little  town  further  behind,  as  it  were 
round  the  comer.  This  is  the  fairy 
town  of  Baden.  We  go  on.  Here  are 
trees  and  houses  and  gay  colours  all 
mixed,  and  the  way  winds  and  twists 
with  the  ascent  of  the  hills.  Here  is 
a  littie  street  perched  above  our  heada 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  There  are  little 
houses  above  them,  yet  again,  and 
further  in  front,  out  of  a  whole  of 
miscellany  of  toy  houses,  all  as  bright 
and  gay  as  though  they  had  been 
burnished  that  morning,  rises  the 
quaint  round  bossed  spire  of  the 
church  of  the  place.  Surely  never 
were  such  scenic  little  streets.  Artists 
of  the  Grand  Opera  must  have  been 
down  here  from  Paris,  painted  them 
on  "  flats,"  delicately,  and  set  them 
up  edgeways  comers,  and  with  charm- 
ing irregularity — so  gay,  so  sprightly, 
pale  bulf-coloured,  pink,  and  paler 
green,  breaking  into  picturesque  bal- 
conies, wherein  ladies  as  gay,  sit  and 
look  down,  and  fluttering  all  over 
with  cool  yellow  linen  blinds  standing 
out  Looking  towards  us  a  bright 
file  of  windows  rises  above  a  little 
bridge  below,  and  the  sun  catches  the 
golden  letters  "  Hotel  deRussie."  on  a 
rich  cream  ground.  To  the  right  pro- 
jects other  golden  legends,  at  vanoua 
si^^ns,  all  sparkling,  fresh,  magnificent, 
with  (gardens,  balconies,  fountains.  Not 
aparticle  of  the  grim,  fatal,  commercial 
die  which  hangs  over  hostelry  at  home. 

Further  on  stilly  a  kind  of  pleasant 
murmur  from  a  little  river,  trickling 
down  the  centre  of  thb  street^  and 
fenoed  in  with  real  miniature  quays, 
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and  crofised  by  many  light  bridges. 
Yet.  green  haa  its  way  here.  JBe- 
sides  the  huge,  grand,  greon  back- 
ground frame  to  the  whole,  every 
house  and  row  of  houses  seems  to 
get  special  shade  and  friendly  sup- 
port from  some  kindly  trees  of  its 
own  ;  and  this  creeping  greenery  has 
overgrown  all  the  little  quay-walls 
and  bridges,  and  hidden  their  green 
iron-work. 

Further  on  still,  houses  slope  away 
to  the  left  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  seem  to  go  up  the  stage,  like  the 
opening  scene  in  an  opera.  Our  path 
spreads  on  to  the  right,  in  a  fragrant 
avenue  between  two  rows  of  trees, 
bevond  which  a  long  perspective  of 
yellow  pillars  begins  to  break  into 
view.  A  charming  colonnade,  so  deli- 
cate in  its  hues,  so  vafft,  so  imposing, 
and  so  effective,  with  its  colouring  of 
pale  pink  tilery  and  frieze,  that  we 
think  again  the  opera  artists  must 
have  been  down  here  with  their 
brushes,  and  merely  got  in  a  bit  of 
their  stage  effect  Just  one  glimpse 
at  the  row  of  frescoes,  a  score  or  so, 
with  the  whole  pretty  legend  of  Un- 
dine in  tableaux,  and  pass  on.  More 
trees  crowding  together  thickly,  a  hill 
accompanving  us  all  the  time  that 
ascends  like  a  bank ;  hills  everywhere 
covered  still  with  a  ereen  velvet  pile 
of  trees,  rising  round  us  in  gigantic 
peaks,  and  each  crowned  with  what 
seems  a  little  temple.  Winding  walks, 
invisible,  yet  easy  of  ascent,  lead  up 
to  these  pleasant  resting-places. 

Now  we  break  into  an  open  place 
or  square.  Trees  clear  away  a  little, 
and  scene  the  second  begins.  So  gay, 
so  lively  a  "set  piece  cannot  be 
conceived.  To  the  right,  a  massive 
colonnade  of  yellow  columns— the  true 
Kiirhaus  livery ;  to  the  left^  rich  fur- 
nishing of  trees,  with,  well  forward 
and  almost  in  the  centre,  a  graceful 
and  elegant  kiosk,  of  the  Turkish 
pattern,  pale-green  and  gold,  whence 
soft  orchestral  music  is  being  dis- 
coursed. Beyond  the  yellow  columns 
a  caf^,  yellow,  and  a  busy  caf^  too. 
Sprinlde  orange  trees  plentifully  in 
their  proper  tubs,  and  the  artists  of 
the  opera  have  built  us  a  pretty 
scene. 

n.  TBM  OOMPAHT. 

But  then  for  the  actors — who  crowd- 
ed thickly  as  fiies--who  •warm  out  of 


the  cai<^  door— who  are  seen  within, 
sitting  in  laay  perspectiYe — ^who  clns- 
te^^  round  innumerable  little  white 
taoles — who  sip  coffee  leisurely,  and 
cognac  hurriedly,  in  a  sort  of  sultanie 
fatihion,  and  about  whom  flutter  a&d 
chirp  waiter  insects,  with  white  buz- 
zing napkins — who  walk  up  and 
down,  the  gay  men  and  wom^i  of 
Baden — who  sit  (m  chairs — who 
stand — who  chatter — ^wholistento  Uie 
music— who  read  newspapers — the 
bright  beau  monde,  in  rich,  nutUng 
silks  tnuling  three  yards  behind,  in 
hats  of  every  pattern— in  cool,  soovy 
linen  coats  and  trowaers,  without 
speck  or  fleck — in  gray,  in  black,  in 
yellow,  in  all  tinta— in  lace,  in  dia- 
monds, in  pearls— Uie  noble,  the  gen- 
tle, the  simple — ^the  prince,  due,  pair, 
and  milord— the  good,  the  fooli^ 
and  the  bad— the  sound,  steady  Eng- 
lish domestic  pottery,  and  thoae  de- 
licate, exqui8itely-moulde(L  bits  of 
Sevres  down  from  Par»— the  wicked 
pate  tendrty  which  must  be  held  quite 
close  to  the  eye  to  see  that  network 
of  little  fine  cracks  and  speckles.  In 
short,  if  the  stage  is  fittiniL  never 
were  there  such  actora  Kingbena«t 
has  the  showiest,  most  ^itterini^ 
costly,  and  perhaps  the  wickedest 
troupe  in  the  world ! 

Such  costumes !  I  say  again.  Be- 
ginning with  the  ladies*  hats,  of  end- 
less shapes,  ingenious  in  theirvariety, 
from  what  is  vulgariy  known  as  the 
"porkpie"  to  the  more  fashionable 
waggoner's  hat,  asitnughtbe  called ; 
hats  of  straw,  hats  of  velvet  mauve, 
purple,  black,  and  cobalt  blue, — ^with 
white  ostrich  feathers  fluttering,  and 
at  times  confined  with  a  brooch  of 
diamonds— -hats  tricomered,  edged 
with  swans'  down,  exactly  what  Mr. 
Fechter  wears  in  his  picturoMjite 
Lagard^re  dress — ^hate^  in  shape  like  a 
boy's  or  commissionnaire's  can,  witii  a 
peak  coming  over  theeyes,  and  of  bine 
or  crimson  velvet — hats  of  which  an 
inventory  would  be  wearisome. 

Diamonds  at  the  ears ;  diamonds  at 
thedress;  costly  braceletson  the  hand; 
Brussels  laces,  plentiful,  but  too 
auiet  See  these  two  ladies  trij^iing 
down  in  mantles  of  white,  richly  em- 
broidered all  over  with  Chinese  flow- 
ers, with  a  dress  to  match,  with  a 
Chinese  border,  and  the  dress  looped 
up  in  festoons,  to  show  a  Chi- 
nese  petticoat  Some  have  vehrei 
spencers,  and  irhite  sldrtOL    S<mi»— 
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and  these  are  beginning  to  be  tr^s 
foMonabU—Kre  decorated  with  oper^ 
cloaks  of  Scotch  plaids. 

Was  there  ever  such  marrelloas 
freaks  of  dress !  Such  bold,  daring 
flights,  both  in  colour  and  pattern, 
in  that  glare  of  bright  sun  and  broad 
noon-day,  skimming  so  close  to  the 
edffe  of  theatrical  effect,  and  almost 
baa  taste,  that  we  think  the  next  in- 
stant all  must  topple  over  and  be  lost 
irretrievably ;  but  all  is  saved  by  the 
Bkilful  Parisian  charioteering,  even  in 
millinery,  and  we  see  how  skilfully 
the  modiste  i^lette  cim  be  set  with 
the  most  glaring  colours  and  costly 
materials^ 

Wonderfully  fresh  and  cool  seem 
these  snowy  white  dresses,  without 
speck  or  fleck,  about  as  acceptable 
to  the  eye  as  would  be  at  that  'mo- 
ment a  cool  water-ice  to  the  taste ; 
matched,  too,  with  petticoat,  boots, 
everjrthing,  as  in  a  sort  of  uniform ; 
and  set  off  in  good  contrast  by  a 
broad-brimmed  black  velvet  hat 
Infinitely  bewildering  the  varieties  t)f 
these  cool  costumes--delicate  grays, 
delicate  saffrons,  delicate  **  no-co- 
lours," as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  put  it — 
things  easily  found,  but  set  off  with 
braiding,  and  decoration  as  delicate 
and  not  quite  so  easily  to  be  found. 
That  is  rather  a  bold  c(mp,  and  at 
first  sight  makes  us  gasp  a  little— 
what  seems  to  be  a  pair  of  Chinese 
ladies  approaching,  but  what  turns 
out  to  be  loose,  flowing  robes,  of  a 
palish  yellow,  embroidered  all  over 
with  gaudy  wreaths  of  flowei-s,  like 
a  court  waistcoat  Oorgeous  silks — 
what  seem  golden  opera  cloaks — lace 
shawls  of  matchless  Brussels — gold, 
diamonds,  pearls : — ^these  flit  back  and 
forward,  and  make  up  what  seems  a 
costly  Eastern  scarf,  wavins  in  the 
wind,  and  shot  witn  threacU  of  all 
colours  and  patterns. 

Hats,  too.  It  is  wonderful  the 
ingenious  variety  of  shape  found  for 
this  simple  article  of  attire,  from  the 
fiimiliar  "  porlroie"  (if  we  must  use 
that  coarse  and  odious  name),  set  off 
impudently  with  a  single  short  white 
feather,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
broadleafed  waggoner's  hat  of  velvet 
What  shall  be  said  to  a  *'  casquet "  of 
pale  cerulean  blue  velvet,  set  off  in 
nront  with  a  diamond  buckle ;  or  to 
a  pale  pink  velvet  boy's  cap,  with  a 
sm^  peak  in  front,  and  a  round 
Mandann  button  of  diamonds.  Broad 


yellow  straw  hats,  set  on  as  French 
women  alone  can  set  them  on,  and 
not  made  to  furnish  that  rude,  gar- 
dening, sunbuint  association  which 
the  same  article  supplies  when  worn 
by  our  English  sisters. 

I  note,  too,  another  device  which 
chimes  in  excellently  with  the  thea- 
trical atmosphere  of  the  place.  fVom 
the  little  round  hats  hang  short  shreds 
of  thick  black  veils,  in  shape  exactlv 
like  a  mask — such  a  one  as  the  suf- 
fering Elvira  io  Don  Giovanni  carries 
in  her  hand,  and  holds  at  times  be- 
fore her  face.  The  effect  here  is  ex- 
cellent and  piquant  Of  what  (qua- 
lity, however,  are  the  Donna  Elviras 
and  Donna  Annas,  he  would  be  a 
gauche^  surly  fellow,  who  would  be 
rude  enough  to  inquire. 

By-and-bjr,  when  faces  and  figures 
grow  familiar,  the  most  marvellous 
feature  of  the  whole  breaks  in  on  us. 
All  these  Dryads  and  Hamadryads 
are  ina  state  of  eternal  change.  Each 
shifts  her  dress  as  often  as  a  leading 
lady  in  a  grand  spectacle  at  the  Porte 
St  Martia  Thus  the  lady  in  gray 
in  the  mominj;  flashes  out  as  the 
Woman  in  White  of  an  afternoon  on 
the  grand  promenade,  as  the  woman 
in  black  at  dinner,  and  as  the  woman 
in  gold  or  tinsel  at  night  It  must  be 
one  universal  round  of  dressing,  and 
the  labour  must  indeed  be  prodigious. 

But  that  afternoon  promenade, 
when  Baden  comes  out  to  look  at 
Baden,  when  Baden  is  gay,  and 
dressed,  and  scented,  is  the  special 
occasion.  Everything  tends  to  that 
hour ;  for  that  the  wnole  morning  is 
consumed  in  secret  m  jrsteries  and  pre- 
parations (up  in  the  higher  chambers), 
mto  which  we  may  not  too  curiously 
inquire. 

Threading  their  way  through  this 
glittering  throng,  carefully  protected 
by  a  stout  ruday  guardian,  we  meet 
our  own  English  sisterhood,  and 
someway  feel  a  little  ashamed.  They 
look  domestic,  but  sadly  dingy  by 
contrast  The  more  elderly  have  a 
strange  housekeeper  look,  and  their 
clothes  seem  fadeo.  Even  that  unique 
article  of  complexion,  for  which  we 
have  a  deserved  and  famous  specialiti^ 
fails  them  ;  for  here  are  complexions 
and  colour  (no  matter  how  or  whence 
procured),  more  brilliant  tlian  any 
ever  freshened  by  the  breeses  of  the 
pleasant  Downs  of  England.  Periiaps 
It  is  as  well ;  for  our  mtisb  flowen 
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woe  not  made  to  flourish  in  this  cor- 
rupt atmaq>here.  Still  there  is  a 
homage  due  to  the  society  we  are 
wiUing  to  accept,  whaterer  be  its  qua- 
lity ;  and  we  should-  be  glad  to  see 
our  countrywomen  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  such  taste  as  there  is  among 
us.  Less  excusable  is  the  Briton  pro- 
pers-square, burly,  jocund,  loud  of 
qMedi.  and  arraved  in  a  clumsy 
white  nat,  washed  in  man^  a  shower, 
and  the  serviceable  loungmg  coat,  in 
which  he  has  ranged  many  a  moun- 
tain. He  has  even  a  compUcent 
pride  in  his  ra^^s,  as  they  may  by  a 
certain  comparison  be  styled,  and 
BtafMdly  does  not  see  what  an  affront 
he  IS  offering,  both  to  good  manners 
and  to  the  fastidious  society  in 
which  he  is  moving.  Nor  has  he 
skill  or  tact  enough  to  translate  the 
strange  ironical  glances  with  which 
he  is  measured,  or  the  pleasant  moU^ 
sparkling  and  frothing  like  cham- 
psgne  bubbles,  as  he  passes  by. 

But  at  night,  when  the  grand  ey^t  of 
the  day  is  over^when  Baden  has  dined 
and  the  clatter  and  fluster  of  general 
table  d*h6te  has  past  by — we  go 
forth  again,  always  in  that  one  direc- 
tion, and  make  for  the  promenade 
once  more. 

From  the  great  hotels  streams 
forth  the  liying  contingent,  now  fed 
and  "  restored.^'  It  has  grown  dark, 
and  up  and  down  through  the  fairy 
Baden  palaces  are  twinkling  lights  and 
lanterns.  All  through  the  pastoral  a/^ 
Z^tfftvrto  are  sprinkled  lamps.  Lamps 
shine  out  ih  the  windows  of  the  Ita- 
lian Opera  side-scenes,  and  dots  and 
flashes  of  light  dance  upon  the  rip- 
•Hng  waters  that  flow  between  the 
ittie  ivy-dad  quays.  And  far  up  at 
the  Place  we  see  the  bower  opening, 
as  it  were,  and  the  long  perspective 
of  the  house  of  gaming,  its  yellow 
columns  lit  by  a  long  line  of  fights ; 
and  here  is  the  company  gathered  to- 
gether again,  and  tne  music  playing 
melodiouslv,  and  the  caf^  in  brisk 
work;  ana  the  waiters  performing 
their  own  special  ballet ;  and  the 
cigars  all  abght ;  and  the  universal 
miscellany  —  whole  world,  "  half 
world,"  fruit  damaged  and  sound, 
"peaches  at  three  sous,"  Britons, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German — 
all  yeasting  and  fermenting  in  one 
HGifinr,  chattering  mass. 

The   green   and   gold   kiosk,    all 
ith  many  mtSfed  chandeliera, 


holds  the  band  of  some  Pitissian  le- 
giment,  fifty  or  sixty  strong.  Most 
exquisite  military  music  do  they  dis- 
eourse — so  full,  so  ridi,  so  tund'nl,  00 
soft,  BO  loud,  and  with  that  grand, 
substantial  crash,  when  the  whole 
strength  comes  in,  whidi  we  may  des- 
pair of  ever  hearing  among  our  Eng- 
lish soldiery.  They  are  now  playiBg 
the  fiunons  duet  from  the  "  Hu^ 
nots"— singing  rather— with  the  ng^ 
passion  and  expression.  There  is 
flood  reason  for  this  selection,  for  there 
IS  now  among  the  crowd,  trudging  it 
rather  than  walking,  a  little,  quaint 
well-saved,  nnooth-dieeked,  angular 
old  man,  who.  carries  his  head  oadc 
on  his  shouldors.  and  keeps  his  haads 
joined  behind  nim  like  Napoleon. 
He  wears  a  high-collared,  old-fashion- 
ed drees  coat,  and  in  the  daytime 
rides  a  dcmkey,  and  carries  a  shabby 
old  green  umbrella.  Yet  this  irregn* 
larity  of  uniform  is  only  the  more 
fondly  tolerated  and  encouraged,  for 
the  little  old  man  is  Meyerbew^well 
known  here — better  known  at  Spa— 
and  upon  whose  grave  the  immor- 
telles are  now  quite  fresh. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  vulgar  Vaox- 
hall  association  or  idea  of  the  ten 
thousand  additional  lamps.  The 
lamps,  indeed,  are  few,  -but  the  whole 
has  a  sort  of  genuine  fairyland  look, 
with  a  tint  of  Bendermere  and  .the 
Feast  of- Rosea.  The  great  caf4  di- 
rected by  an  artist  of  tiemendooa 
reputation  from  I^aris,  has  its  him- 
dred  guests  within  and  without— 
within,  in  those  glittering  halls  into 
which  we  can  peep ;  without,  at  thoft 
hundred  little  marble  tables  which 
are  almost  mixed  up  with  those  who 
walk.  £very  one  who  sits  and  aipe, 
does  so  tranquilly,  and  with  the  re- 
pose of  a  sultan.  We  are,  indeed,  all 
sultans  and  Moslems,  for  no  one  gets 
angry  or  excited,  or  rages,  but  dreams 
life  away.  And  there  are  chairs 
everywhere,  and  a  crowd  of  chairs,  a« 
it  were  reserved  seats,  under  M.  Be- 
na«et's  gaming  portico  (which  joins 
the  gaming  cafjQ,  and  mammas  and 
papas,  and  the  little  children  in  white, 
sit  there  quite  happily,  and  enj^  the 
scene  and  listen  to  the  music  Eveiy 
one  is  in  spirits,  and,  walking  up  and 
down,  chatters  and  gesticulates  to  his 
neighbour.  And  here  is  the  noble 
Prussian  band  striking  in  Wagner's 
TannhiUiser,  and  large  parties,  mainly 
Xjtorman,    I   suspecti   gathn*  reond 
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Uie  illuminated  kiosk,  and  applaud 
heartily. 

m.  TtnvLArMMa. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  up  the 
steps  of  M.  Benazet's  gaming  portico, 
into  M.  Benazet's  gamins  tabernacle. 
All  the  windows  of  M.  Benazet's 
tabernacle  are  flung  wide  op^  (they 
are  almost  level  with  the  ground), 
and  we  can  see  into  the  Pompadour 
drawing-rooms,  and  disown  the  dark 
figures  stooping  over  towards  the 
shaded  lamps^  and  can  hear  the  mu- 
sical click  m  the  galloping  roulette 
ball.  Hot  draughts  are  borne  out  to 
us.  Bowing  reverentially,  we  go  in 
with  the  stream. 

Were  there  some  skilful  habitu^ 
at  hand,  one  who  has  graduated  in 
this  Epicurean  University,  he  could 
analyze  this  curious  mis^lany  into 
all  its  separate  element&  He  could 
tell  us  that  the  whole  whipped  cream 
of  Paris  society,  artistic,  literary, 
sporting,  and  that  monde  which  is 
called  *'  heau/'  as  well  as  that  known 
as  ^^demi."  had  all  flocked  in  this 
direction  tor  its  villegiatura.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  quality,  and 
persons — it  must  be  wmspered  ever 
80  lightly—of  the  vilest  quality; 
persons  of  degree  and  no  degree; 
barons  of  various  empires,  and  a 
whole  order  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
the  "Knighthood  of  industrv  ;'* 
FVench  flnanciers,aflUiated  to  the  Cre- 
dit Mobilier,  and  who,  as  a  class,  seem 
to  answer  to  the  Farmers-C^eral  of 
the  old  monarchy ;  and  above  all  a 
whole  Oovent  Garden  market  of 
flowers. 

Getnearthetable ;  and  if  you  do  win, 
you  can  only  recover  your  stakes  by 
a  fierce  stretch  or  lunge.  Privateer 
old  ladies  are  doing  a  brisk  business, 
snapping  up,  at  the  proper  moment, 
the  sm^  winnings,  say  ten  francs, 
of  the  boyish  Englishman  who  is 
imperfect  in  his  French,  and  whose 
protest  is  unavailing.  It  is  getting 
on  to  eleven,  and  there  is  but  little 
time  left  to  win  or  lose.  The  room 
is  hot,  M.  le  Due  and  his  three  friends, 
well  dined—are  standing  on  the 
outskirts.  They  had  begun  carelessly, 
and  with  ennui;  but  having  lost, 
and  won,  are  growing  interested  and 
laying  down  larger  stakes.  The  two 
^oung  Englishmen,  merdiants'  sons, 

ave  got  seats  at  Ihe  table,  4&d  are 


you 
hav 


playing  heavily.  The  Banker's  heir* 
apparent  from  Frankfort,  a  heavy, 
hulking,  pink-cheeked,  overgrown 
gamifij  who  has  been  fluttering 
round  this  terrible  candle  for  two 
days,  losing  a  thousand  francs  now 
and  again— a  kind  of  teasing,  fretful, 

Ehlebotomizing,  which,  collectively, 
e  finds  to  be  getting  serious— is  de- 
termined to  so  seriously  to  work  of 
this  night  There  is  also  the  pale^ 
dried,  diplomatist  English  milord 
slightly  jaundiced,  tall,  slight,  ana 
a  httle  bent ;  he,  too,  is  busy.  And 
there  is  the  general  "  ruck,"  as  it  wen 
— ^the  "gallery,"  as  the  Croupiers 
call  them — who  stand  round  and 
dabble  in  a  little  silver  and  a  little 
gold,  who  are  thrown  into  despair  by 
the  loss  of  fifteen  francs,  and  into 
tumultuous  ioy  by  a  gain  of  the  same 
amount  The  time  is  eleven,  just 
struck  musically  on  a  Louis-Quatorze 
clock. 

M.  le  Due  has  down  a  note  on  the 
Bank  of  France,  for  one  thousand 
fhtnca  His  friends  have  each  a 
"masse,"  as  it  is  called,  o^  say, 
each  twenty  Napoleons.  The  Franfe- 
fort  Banker  has  two  "  billets"  of  a 
thousand  francs  each,  and  the  yellow 
Milord  has  "engag^"  on  the  red  a 
pleasant  composite  heap  of  a  blue 
rouleau  and  some  Napoleons.  The 
"gallery,"  truly  contemptible  on 
such  an  occasion  with  its  little  gains 
and  losses,  is  feverishly  casting  down 
or  taking  up  its  trumpery  silver,  to  a 
very  small  amount  Croupier  A.  is 
"  making  up"  the  table ;  mark  how 
dextroudy  he  keeps  all  distinct  M. 
le  Due,  though  his  note  for  a  thou- 
sand francs  is  down,  stakes  only  half. 
His  friends  allow  only  five  each  of 
their  "masses"  to  be  risked.  The 
Frankfort  Banker  lets  all  go  of  his 
amount,  and  ihe  yellow  Milord  risks 
but  ten  Louis  of  his  composite  heap. 
Croupier  keeps  all  distinct  and  dear, 
toucnes  each  with  the  point  of  his  little 
rakes,  calling  out  the  amount  risked 
of  each—"  moiti^  du  billet,"  tor  M. 
le  Due;  "Cinq  Louis  k  la  masse," 
for  his  friends  ;  "Tout  va"  for  the 
Frankfort  Banker,  now  beginning  to 
breathe  a  little  hard,  and  for  Milord, 
"  Le  rouleau."  Then  for  the  gallery, 
who  are  tumbling  down  their  florins, 
and  mean  coins  in  a  loose  scattersa 
fariiion ;  vigiUuit  Croupier,  with  a 
touch  gets  the  stray  coins  together, 
^yfism  ti»6  ookrar  they  woe  alaiAd 
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aty  and  arranges  his  board  as  prettily 
as  can  be  conoeiyed.  Eyerytning  is 
ready ;  the  green  baizcL  richly  eorered, 
dotted  over  on  the  "oouleur,*'  "a 
Tenvers"  on  *roage'*  and  **noir*' 
with  gold,  sityer,  and  flttttering  silver 
paper  billets.  At  the  last  moment 
M.  le  Oomte,  just  dropped  in,  calls 
from  the  bottom  of  the  table^  '*Diz 
Louis  k  rouge,''  and  Croupier  A. 
ffood-natoredly  lays  down  the  sum 
for  him.  Now,  at  last—*'  Messieurs 
faites  le  jeu  ;  le  jen  est  fait,"  and 
with  a  moment  of  stillness,  and 
every  face,  noble,  simple,  shorn, 
unshBiven,  mean,  and  squalid,  turns 
toward  the  high  priest— the  fatal 
cards  begin  to  arop  from  his  fingers 
in  two  lines. 

It  is  but  a  moment ; — **  Un  !'*  chants 
Croupier  at  the  end  of  the  first  line 
of  cards,  and  half  the  battle  is 
fought;  ^*Trois,**  at  the  end  of  the 
second ;  "Rouge  gagne  et la  oouleur !" 
Down  sink  hearts,  up  rises  colour. 
Heavy  sighs  of  relief,  and  sparkling 
eyes,  universal  rustle,  jo^,  and  per- 
haps some  despair.  First  clatter 
of  rakes,  gathering  in  the  harvest 
done  with  alacrity ;  gold,  silver,  and 
the  billets  de  banque  floating  on  the 
top  like  froth— all  raked  in.  Frank- 
fort banker  has  lost,  but  beyond  a 
little,  light  spasm  of  his  lips,  takes  it 
calmly.  M.  le  Due  has  lost — Milord 
has  won.whose  dry  yellow  face  lightens 
as  he  whispers  with  satisfaction  to  a 
heavily  moustached  friend,  that  he 
kvieio  the  red  would  come  up.  Some- 
way everyone  knows  that  the  red  will 
come  up  when  it  does  come  up.  A 
shopkeeper,  or  so,  from  Strasburg, 
has  lost  ten  francs,  and  is  over- 
whelmed, and  will  go  home  peni- 
tently to  his  wife.  Smaller  fry  of 
the  gallery  will  l)e  crushed  to  ;  but 
as  a  rule  the  larger  sufferers  take  their 
losses  far  more  manfully.  Now  comes 
payment,  silver  first,  gold  after, 
notes  last  Five-franc  pieces  seem 
to  s|X)ut,  as  it  were,  from  Croupier*s 
hands;  where  there  are  four  lying, 
where  there  are  two,  where  there  is 
one— no  matter  what  the  distance— 
a  heavy  molten  stream  of  silver 
comes  spouting;  four  jangling  down 
melodiously  on  top  of  the  four,  two 
on  the  two,  one  on  the  one — aim 
most  accurate ;  sometimes  one  strag- 
gles away,  but  a  neat  touch  with 
the  rake  Inings  all  together.  Some- 
times where  various  heaps  have  got 


too  close,  the  whole  gets  into  a  con- 
fused mass  ;  but  two  strokes  of  the 
rake  sets  all  clear.  Then  for  the 
gold,  waiting  patioitly  en  grand 
seigneur;  the  rake  is  thrust  into  this 
heap,  separates  neatly  five  pieces, 
and  carries  them  away.  With  my 
lord  who  has  won,  a  lot  of  stray 
pieces  are  thus  carried  off;  but  in 
their  stead  comes  rolling  back  a  blue 
rouleau.  So  with  the  billets  de 
banque.  All  is  over  and  acijasted 
in  a  few  seconds ;  and  now  there  isa 
melodious  clatter  of  gold  upon  gold, 
of  silver  upon  silver,  as  Croupiers  in- 
dustriously and  with  vigour  gather 
up  and  sort  their  spoil ;  setting  each 
with  each  according  to  its  kind,  back 
to  back,  in  long  rows,  sinuous,  Hke 
gold  and  silver  coiled  snakes.  There— 
the  ground  is  cleared ;  M.  le  Croupier 
is  looking  to  the  right  and  left  again, 
has  moistened  the  tip  of  his  finger, 
and  is  about  to  deal  There  are  some 
broken  spirits  walking  away  gloomily, 
leavine  the  room ;  but  there  are  more 
strugeung  to  the  front,  with  many  a 
"  Pwxlon,  Monsieur."  There  is,  too, 
that  strange  sound — elsewhere,  in- 
significant—the scraping  of  a  chair 
pushed  back;  some  one  retiring, 
pushing  their  way  out.  Only  the 
^  business  gamesters"  sit ;  and  that 
abrupt  retreat  means  defeat  for  the 
day,  if  not  for  the  season.  Up  runs 
the  servant  of  the  place  with  a  greasy 
simper,  carries  off  the  defunct  game- 
sterns  chair,  and  thus  gives  room  for 
more  of  the  gallery  to  stand,  and  be- 
sides when  an  habitu^  comes  in,  givw 
an  opportunity  of  oflScious  politeness. 
Sometimes  a  coin,  gold  or  silver, 
drops  under  the  table,  and  the  little 
scene  that  takes  place  is  highly  com- 
plimentary to  the  morals  of  the  place. 
Oily  domestic  hears  the  well-known 
sound  from  afar,  and  comes  running 
with  a  lighted  taper  at  the  end  of  « 
stick.  Meanwhile,  the  gammglady 
or  gentleman  who  has  dropped  the 
money,  watches  carefully  eveiyone 
near,  and  will  not  for  the  world  hear 
of  tneir  stooping  to  look  for  it  In- 
experienced persons  do  sometimes 
bend  down,  but  are  at  once  politely 
checked  hy  another  menial,  coasting 
about  wanly.  Menial  with  the  light 
goes  in  on  all  fours,  as  it  were  into  a 
cellar,  and  gropes.  Sometimes  he 
finds  it,  in  which  case  he  is  rewarded 
(but  he  must  not  go  in  too  far  o«i  of 
eight)  Sometimes  he  does  no^  find  it» 
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in  which  case  it  is  assumed  that  it 
has  already  been  found,  and  is  at  that 
moment  sticking  to  the  sole  of  a 
Knight  of  Industry,  which  bus  in- 
geniously been  made  adhesive  for  the 
purpose. 

Those  menials,  watchdogs,  ''bul- 
lies,'' bruisers,  what  not — what  a 
slimy,  greasy,  imdertaker's-man  look 
they  have.    Much  preferable  are  the 

forgeous  liveried  creatures  of  Spa  and 
lomburg— moustaches,  white  stock- 
ings— Tartars  plated  over  !  Theu 
men  are  in  dingy  black,  and  positively 
have  an  air  of  gin.  They  are  strong 
and  stout,  and  suited  to  the  rough 
work  they  may  have  to  perform  at 
any  moment  Someways  when  a 
little  dispute  or  noise  sets  in,  you  see 
these  birds  of  prejr  clustering  softly 
together — hurrymg  in  the  direction — 
Jonathan  Wilds  and  Blueskins  in 
decent  black  suits !  They  are  each 
furnished  with  the  little  red  and  black 
marking  cards,  and  those  wonderful 
corking  pins.  Only  yesterday  I  dis- 
covered tnat  all  the  cigar  allumettes  of 
the  chief  tobacconists  of  the  place  are 
made  of  shieds  of  these  gaming  cards, 
pricked  over  with  many  pinholes.  A 
not  inappropriate  destiny,  finishing  in 
what  they  began — ^wreatM  of  smoke. 

Young  Frimkfort  Banker,  by-and- 
by,  I  see  has  now  increased  nis  mises 
to  six  thousand  francs  (;£240),  the 
highest  the  table  allows.  I  see  the 
light,  fluttering  heap  of  notes,  repos- 
ing on  each  other.  There  is  a  sort  of 
gc^  genius  with  him — a  friend  who 
IS  earnestly  remonstrating — remon- 
strations  accepted  fiercely  and  testily, 
as  is  usual  On  the  other  side  a  lady 
friend,  lively,  and  noisy,  plays  the 
evil  genius,  encouraging  the  luckless 
banker  on  to  his  fate.  I  see  him 
fingering  his  roll  of  notes  wistfully, 
looking  desperately  at  the  table,  and 
now  back  again  at  his  notes.  Friend 
interposes  softly.  Female  friend 
strikes  in  cheerfully  :  "  (Jo  forward, 
mon  gargon.  That's  right  Don't 
heed  him.  Try  the  bold  game.  Cour- 
age f  That's  right — doirt  be  afraid, 
my  DOor  child.    There." 

"l^^ever  mind,"  says  the  friend, 
fiercely.  "  By-and-by  we  shall  have 
a  dramatic  scene." 

"  Bah  !  man  abbe,**  says  the  female 
friend,  with  a  scoff ;  ana  down  goes 
the  fluttering  heap  of  silver  paper  in 


the  centre,  on  the  square  department 
of  the  couleur. 

"  Couleur  gagne  !"  sings  the  Crou- 
pier :  and  the  hulking  Banker  draws 
a  sign  of  relief ;  and  the  female  evil 
genius  pats  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
says,  "  Tiens,  mon  garcon  !  c'est  9a  I" 
and  shakes  her  head  defiantly  at  the 
friend.  Presently  Croupier  draws  all 
the  notes  towards  him,  counts  them, 
puts  them  back,  and  laying  a  single 
new  fluttering  note  upon  tlie  top  of 
his  rake,  places  it  down  with  a  com- 
plimentaiy  air  upon  its  fellows.  They 
are  gracious,  and  seem  pleased  at  the 
Banker's  wmning.  Again  friend  in- 
.terposes,  but  is  repulsed  good- 
humouredly.  Six  thousand  francs 
are  again  staked  oa  the  couleur, 

"  Ca  va  !  mon  garden  !"  says  the 
evil  genius.  ''  We  shall  have  it  all 
back  !"  People  are  now  coming  in 
from  other  rooms,  and  drawing  closer, 
to  see  this  high  play.  But  l\it  couleur 
loses  this  time,  and  the  fluttering  heap 
is  swept  in  fiercely.  Looks  arc  turned 
on  the  heavy  Banker  to  see  how  he 
bears  it  He  is  impatient,  and  has 
fresh  notes  ready.  Evil  genius  actu- 
ally laughs,  as  though  it  were  a  good 
joke.  I  hear  sighs  of  commiseration 
from  female  bosoms — Le  vauvre  gar- 
gon  I  He  stakes  again— loses  again  : 
stakes  again — loses!  They  seem  to  fall 
on  him  nke  crashing  blows  on  a  losing 
prize-fighter.  He  seems  to  strike  out 
wildly.  Wins  this  time— will  win  the 
next  time — when  the  clock  strikes, 
and  it  ends  for  that  night  He  is  left 
shipwrecked.* 

IV.   TUB  PLAY. 

Thebe  are  a  hundred  little  dramas 
like  this  being  played  all  day  long. 
There  is  at  least  one  such  for  every 
Ihree  minutes  of  the  day.  Not  of  the 
flashy,  effective  pattern — the  haggard 
^mester  rushing  from  the  room  to  be 
found  in  the  wood  weltering  in  his 
gore,  and  such-like,  which  are  the  re- 
cognised situations  for  the  traditional 
stories — but  little,  quiet  bits  of  do- 
mestic life,  very  characteristic  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  "slides," 
as  it  were,  of  this  pattern — a  hundred 
little  histories  told.  Of  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  (the  bufl'  dressing-case  cover 
still  bright  and  unsoiled)  who  stray  in 
fondly  together,  and  drop  a  piece  or 


*  There  U  no  orer-colonriiig  in  thii  little  soene.    It  oocnrred  exactly  es  deecribed. 
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two  the  first  daj  for  the  ^fan  of  the 
thing,"  who  win,  and  who  begin  to 
relish  the  horribly  wicked  place ;  who 
come  there  regularly  in  the  evening 
after  table  d'hdte,  and  who  still  win 
(a  little  silver),  and  who  actually  dream 
of  making  all  their  bridal  tour  ex- 
penses ;  who  begin  to  lose,  not  merely 
the  few  silver  pieces  gained,  but  some 
of  the  funds  actually  destined  for  their 
bridal  expenses  ;  who  ^w  teaty  and 
snappish,  coram  publico^  and  tartly 
tax  each  other  with  this  or  that  un- 
hicky  bit  of  play,  with  "  I  told  you 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  red,  but 
you  would,"  &c  Of  the  little,  trim, 
French  milliner-looking  wonum,  in 
the  broad-leafed  straw  hat,  who  flut- 
ters and  hovers  anxiously  about  that 
handsome  boy-husband  of  hers,  who 
is  sitting  with  his  head  between  his 
hand,  and  playing  doggedly  and  de- 
fiantly, ana  losing,  as  of  course.  I 
hear  her  wistful  inquiries,  and  his 
rou^h  answer — for  this  play  turns  us 
all  mto  rude  bears ;  who  leaves  the 
table  hastily,  goes  over  to  her,  seizes 
A  gold  chain,  and  drags  it  from  her 
neck ;  hurries  off  with  it,  and  returns 
with  money.  Of  a  hundred  such 
little  parlour  dramas,  which  become, 
as  of  course,  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  A  Parliamentary  return  of 
the  agonies  endured  in  those  rooms 
would  make  a  strange  and  fearful 
total.  But  the  calm  officials  sit 
unmoved,  and  proceed  with  their 
work  like  machines. 

The  eccentricities  of  players  are  curi- 
ous. One  comes  rushing  in,  hot  and  fu- 
rious, casts  down  his  gold,  haphazard^ 
anywhere,  sees  it  swept  away,  ana 
rushes  out  as  he  came.  Of  a  Sunday 
I  have  seen  a  quiet,  trading-looking 
youth  come,  hesitate  for  half  an  hour, 
hover  round,  in  and  out,  like  the  old 
simile  of  the  moth,  and  then  put  down 
his  single  note  of  one  thousand  francs. 
Away  it  fluttered,  as  it  were  on  wings. 
He  walked  away  slowly— I  follow- 
ing him  with  curiosity.  I  saw  that 
he  went  straight  to  the  railway, 
whence  he  came,  and  took  a  third- 
class  ticket  No  doubt  he  recollected 
that  Sunday  for  long  after.  Whose 
was  that  note  1 

It  is  a  strange  study,  too,  to  keep 
the  eyes  off  cards  or  Croupiers,  and 
learn  the  result  from  the  amphithea- 
tre of  faces  round.  Never  was  there 
such  unconscious  power  of  expression. 
Sueoess  ean  be  read  thrae,  as  well 


from  boisteroni,  exalting  joy  intbe 
novices,  as  from  the  <»tlm,  semte 
steadiness  of  the  more  experienced. 
Defeat  can  be  read  there,  too,  as  well 
in  unconcealed  despair  or  disgust,  or 
open  impatience;  but  more  partica- 
larly  in  a  restless  turning  away  of  the 
fact  from  the  table,  which  is  the  ha- 
bitual shape  of  accepting  a  loss.  Some 
merely  elevate  then*  eyes  quietly,  me 
who  should  say  "what  a  fatalitv." 
Some,  the  jeuneste  doree^  notably 
take  theur  heaviest  loss  with  a  bois- 
terous good-humoured  fit  of  laughter. 
For  such  we  have  scnneway  more 
sympathy  than  for  daric  despair  and 
scowling  countenances.  For  losen 
utterly  ruined  there  is  no  pity — ^mere 
contempt;  and  itisapainrdl  tableair 
when  tne  deq>  flavor,  stripped  of 
everything,  hot^  iaded,  and  Dopeleas, 
pushes  bade  his  chair,  and  tries  to  get 
throftgh  the  crowd;  everyone  is  anx- 
ious to  be  rid  of  him,  and  resents  hie 
inconvenience.  He  is  known  to  be  a 
pauper,  temporary  or  permanent. 
Half  a  dozen  are  greedy  for  his  chair : 
and  the  Croupiers,  who  have  hie  gcAa 
before  them,  do  not  even  look  after 
him. 

Roulette,  of  this  Simday  night,  at 
eleven,  seems  like  a  riot  A  mob  sur- 
rounds the  taUe,  strug^ng,  fighting 
to  be  allowed  to  drop  down  their 
silver  pieces  on  the  table,  which  it  ie 
unlikely,  even  if  they  win,  they  will 
ever  recover.  There  are  pirates  and 
sharks  abroad  of  this  night,  with 
^ood  places  and  skilful  fin|;ers.  The 
innocent  protest;  but  in  vam.  There 
is  a  scorbutic  old  lady,  of  the  Bamaby 
pattern,  who  makes  this  brandi  of 
mdustry  her  specialite,  and  thrives  on 
it,  though  sometimes  the  OroupierSy 
who  know  her  and  watch  her,  take 
part  against  her;  raw  ]&iglish  youths 
suffer  much  from  her,  and  wlien 
charged  with  (what  we  must  call  a 
genteel  theft)  her  acting  of  innocenoe 
falsely  aspersed  is  admuuble.  There 
is  no  redress.  The  table  grows  im- 
patient at  any  riae,  and  growls  angrily 
at  the  disputants;  they  are  hindering 
the  game. 

Everything  to-night  is  express.  So 
much  money  is  out  that  I  note  the 
Croupiers  rake  in  their  gains  with  a 
quick  and  fierce  impetuosity,  as  though 
they  apprehended  a  rescue  on  its  pass- 
age. The  clatter  of  rakes  om  five- 
franc  pieces  at  such  busy  moments  is 
like  large  haiistoaeaoii  a  greeA-]M}t0e. 
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Thelieayy  silyer  coins  haye  acenmu- 
lated  almost  to  inconyenience.  When 
they  pay  they  gush  silver. 

After  all,  this  is  the  liyeliest  and 
most  exciting  of  the  games.    Most 
wait  until  the  sharp  hurr  tells  that 
the  marble  ball  has  started,  and  is 
running  ;  then  all  stoop,  and  stretch, 
and  lunge,  and  fire  pieces  at  numbers 
with  manrellous  rapidity.    Not  a  se-  - 
oond  is  lost    Most  wonderful  is  the 
gamester,  with  his  hands  and  pockets 
full  of  pieces,  as  it  were  of  stones, 
with  which,  bending  oyer,  he  coyers 
this,  that,  eyery  number,  scattering  his 
nieces  as  though  from  a  watering-pot 
Now  the  hall  has  begun  to  dance  and 
datter  among  the  brass  <^Us.     He 
has  a  second  more,  and  has  contriyed 
to  drop  a  dozen  more  coins  here, 
there,  and  eyerywhere.    Then  comes 
"  II  ne  ya  plus,"  and  the  gigantic 
raking  sets  m.    Strange  to  say  those 
large  speculators  who  try  to  make  the 
game  '^safe"  are  rarely  so  successful 
as  small  fry.    By  some  perverseness 
the  lucky  number  seems  to  select  the 
quarter  of  the  board  not  incumbered 
by  this  profuse  array  of  coins.     He 
will  coyer  the  board  as  closely  as 
it  is  possible.    Usually  some  adroit 
gamester  will  insinuate  two  or  three 
pieces  among  the  great  speculators, 
for  he  has  no  right  to  monopolise  the 
ground,  and  the  result  will  oe  a  plea- 
sant embarrass^  it  being  impossible  to 
identify  the  successful  pieces.    The 
result   is   decided   by   the  greatest 
amoimt  of  ef&ontery,  and  perhaps  a 
scramble. 

Again,  we  haye  to  admire  the  ad- 
mirable calculating  powers  of  these 
Croupiers.  By  a  rare  cfKnce  a  single 
shining  new  five-franc  piece  lies  upon 
the  number  ten,  and  mto  the  little 
brass,  labelled  ten,  has  the  ball  leaped 
and  is  at  rest 

Envied  coin  !  It  is  regarded  hun- 
grily. Croupier  taps  it  with  his 
rake,  and  inquires,  "  A  qui  ce  piece  ?  '* 
A  sheepish,  rustic  looking  shopman — 
rusty  in  his  garments,  claims  it  with 
timidity,  and  is  almost  scared  at  his 
own  success.  He,  too,  is  regarded 
with  interest — ^with  envy.  Croupier, 
in  a  business-like  way,  washes  his 
hands,  as  it  were,  in  a  heap  of  silver, 
and  beguis  spilling,  as  it  were,  coins, 
into  symmetrical  rows,  of  five  pieces 
each  ;  then  shoves  it  over  to  the  rustic 
shopman.  Hcl  quite  dazed  with  his 
blisB,. takes  what  is  offered  to.. him 


{pratefuUy.  He  knows  not  what  it 
IS — is  too  bewildei:ed  to  count  There 
are  coins  on  some  of  the  four  num* 
bers  of  which  the  winning  number  is 
one,  and  then  an  operation  in  pro- 
portion has  to  be  gone  through  m  a 
second,  and  the  amount  paid.  There 
are  other  coins,  coasting,  as  it  were 
near  the  happy  number,  in  a  less 
degree,  and  their  claims  have  to  be 
properly  calculated— the  result  made 
mto  the  shape  of  dainty  little  columns 
of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  gently  pro- 
pelled over  to  the  blessed  winner  to 
be  greedily  empochedy  according  to 
the  phrase.  But  when  the  thin, 
gaunt  Englishman,  who  looks  more 
or  less  dissipated  and  tcse,  who  is  de- 
corated with  a  moustache  that  grows 
raggedly,  has,  by  some  strange  chance, 
placed  his  Napoleon  on  the  lucW 
number,  when  Croupier  has  chanted 
"  Vingt  cinq  !  noir  pair  et  passe  ! " 
and  the  bright  glittering  darling  yel- 
low coin  is  seen  reposing  softly  on 
the  happy  sqiuure, — a  nutter  and 
rustle  runs  round.  Happy  English- 
man !  So  calm  and  so  careless.  They 
envy  him,  not  the  amount  so  much, 
for  that  is  nothing  startling— thirty- 
two  Napoleons — but  the  rare  luck — 
the  winning  against  such  odds.  He 
leads  his  com  away,  just  as  the  Derby 
winner  is  led  past,  pursued  with  ad- 
miring glances ;  and  yet  the  gaunt 
Englishman  has  received  back  but 
a  tithe  of  the  capital  he  has  put  out 
He  has  been  busy  all  the  evening — 
all  the  week.  He  cannot  play  with 
silver;  it  tastes  like  weak  tea  after 
brandy.  He  has  had  losses  and  gains 
too,  but  many  more  lossea  This  is 
behind  all  those  grand  coups  we  see 
and  envy.  They  are,  as  it  were,  a 
miserable  dividend  of  two  and  six- 
pence in  the  pound.  Can  we  not 
sympathize  with  that  surly  English- 
man who,  coming  out  furious  after 
being  stripped  to  the  last  feather  by 
the  calm  eunuchs  and  viziers  of 
Benazet,  saw  a  Frenchman  at  the 
door  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down  and 
tying  his  shoe,  very  much  as  though 
he  were  in  skirmishing  order.  A 
strange  fit  seized  on  the  Englishman ; 
he  could  not  restrain  himself,  but 
rushing  at  the  Frenchman,  gave  him 
a  sound,  bitter,  satisfactory  kick  in 
the  quarter  of  the  human  continent 
where,  as  a  pleasant  Frenchman  put 
it  once.  "Le  dos  change  du  nom.' 
He  added  at  the  same  tim9»  '*  Yo)i 
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9Xt always  tying  vour  shoe!"  The 
feeliog  of  mind  that  prompted  this 
outrage  is  quite  comprehensible. 

What  dramatic  shapes !  I  say 
again  ;  what  eccentricities !  The  man 
who  comes  rushiog  in  like  a  fury, 
throws  down  a  note  without  looking 
to  the  right  or  left,  loses,  and  is  gone  1 
The  man,  who  gives  money  to  his 
friend  in  the  sti-eet,  and  bids  him,  as 
the  clock  strikes  two,  walk  in  and  put 
it  down  on  the  number  two !  The 
man  who  asked  the  lady  to  put  down 
for  him,  seeing  something  encouraging 
in  her  face.  Those  men  who  are 
always  getting  cards— the  punting 
cards— and  those  pleasant  "  punting 
pins  with  the  large  round  heads,  and 
who  punt  with  surprising  diligence, 
but  never  play ;  I  believe  they  have 
mint  collections,  and  whole  museums 
of  little  punctured  cards  and  pins  at 
home.  That  man,  too,  with  the 
MS.  book,  so  neatly  ruled  and  tabu- 
lated, and  who  is  present  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  reiJorting  every  turn 
and  number  of  the  ball,  what  enter- 
tainment can  he  find  in  that  office  f 
The  legend  goes  that  he  has  been  en- 
gaged by  a  company  of  actionnairesy 
possibly  a  tociite  anonyrtu^  to  furnish 
them  with  valuable  data,  which  when 
of  respectable  extent,  wUl  be  submit- 
ted to  a  skilful  mathematician  to 
calculate  whatever  doctrine  of  chance 
may  be  got  out  of  them.  The  Com- 
pan/s  funds  will  then  be  applied  in 
a  series  of  duly  regulated  mises. 

There  is  a  Buhl  cabinet  in  the 
room,  which  is  surveyed  at  times  with 
a  greedy  interest,  for  it  is  known  to  be 
a  ^rt  of  tempoi-ary  bank  or  strong 
box  of  the  administration.  Now  and 
again,  when  M.  le  Marquis  sends 
one  of  the  undertaker's  menials  for  a 
rouleau  or  so  on  loan  (which  he  does 
very  much  as  though  he  were  sending 
for  a  toothpick,  and  which  is  brought 
to  him  much  in  the  same  way),  the 
gray-headed  Dissenting-looking  old 

fentleman  in  a  tail  coat  unlocks  this 
luhl  safe,  and  matches  out  a  blue 
rouleau  or  two.  A  hundred  pair  of 
eyes  assist  at  the  operation,  but  they 
have  barely  a  glimmer  of  the  treasure 
within;  the  menial  carries  it  away 
stealthily,  like  a  candle-end  done  up 
in  blue  paper. 


▼.   ROUOB  OAOXB. 


Skilfxtl  persons  who  have  studied 
and  compared  the  physiognomies  of 


Administrations  generally  make  this 
remark,  that  the  one  which  Grand 
Duke  Benazet  directs  is  the  least 
complaisant  of  the  whole.  At  Hom- 
burg  there  is  a  charming  delicacy— a 
superfluity  of  attention  to  players  and 
non-players— a  strewing  of  flowers— 
a  crowning  of  garlands,  as  it  were : 
Administration  suggests  the  idea  (x 
a  poor  soft  pnt-ui)on  Administration. 
Sturdy  British  fathers  in  tweeds,  and 
coats  of  true  British  build,  who  gra«D 
their  sticks  tightly  when  they  teU 
you,  "  Sir,  it  is  an  immoral  system— 
grossly  immoral — a  gang  of  sharppi 
sir,  that  if  we  had  before  us  atBul- 
lington,  we  would  Bet  in  the  stocks." 
Yet  this  true  moral  patron  will  sit  on 
the  simple-hearted  Administration's 
velvet  couches,  in  the  Administration's 
reading-room,  and  will  glare  im- 
patiently while  waiting  for  the  Ad- 
ministration Times,  He  will  go  to  the 
Administration  concerts,  and  take  bis 
daughters  to  the  Administration  balls. 
He  will  listen  to  the  delightfid  mosid 
of  the  Administration  playing  in  the 
kiosk.  €k>ing away  he  wulchudde  over 
all  he  has  ''got  out''  of  them,  **and, 
egad,  sir,  never  left  them  a  penny,  wA  « 
penny,  sir."  Poor  soft  Administration, 
to  be  so  put  upon.  They  even  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  they  like  that  scfft 
of  thin^.  They  go  out  of  their  way 
to  be  tricked  and  humbugged  in  this 
fashion.  Here  are  gamekeepers,  dogs, 
and  prize  shooting  ^rounds  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and,  1  believe,  even  dogs, 
if  it  be  insisted  upon.  Surely,  patrons 
of  the  sport  cannot  contribute  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Administration! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  suicidal  policy  1 
Mysterious  ^dy ! 

INo  ;  in  Duke  Benazet's  dominions 
they  are  not  nearly  so  easy  and  foolishly 
good-natured,  and  for  this  simple 
reason — the  De  Jure  government  has 
an  unhandsome,  unmanly  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them,  threatening  periodi- 
cally, every  now  and  again,  to  with- 
draw their  licence.  It  is  beh'eved 
there  is  no  serious  intention  of  this 
sort  on  foot;  but  still  it  imparts  an 
unhappy  tone  of  insecurity  to  the 
commonwealth.  There  is  an  anta- 
gonism too,  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. The-ffoi'/atn«i«<beUeveehe 
is  strong  and  independent,  and  mi|[ht 
flourish  without  their  aid  He  envies 
them  their  populari^.  But  in  flom- 
bui^g  all  is  charming  harmony.  There 
is  a  lease   of  tr^nendous  length, 
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•tretching,  Ibelieye,  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  Buoh  as  only  good  and  im- 
proving tenants  deserve ;  thev  are 
secure,  and  cannot  be  evicted.  Every- 
thing is  smooth.  Croupiers  have 
private  instructions  to  smile,  and 
satLsfy  all  claims  with  empresaement. 
There  are  ladies  and  sentlemen  there 
who  make  a  genteel  profession  of 
acting  the  victim  of  a  mistake  of  the 
bank&  and  who  each  day  suffer  from 
their  little  silver  piece  being  raked  in 
hy  a  v«ry  pardonable  accident.  These 
persons  trade  on  the  compliant  temper 
of  the  Administration,  and  actually 
earn  the  price  of  their  day's  table  d'hdte 
in  this  pleasant  way. 

Inside  hang  on  the  walls  large 
printed  placards,  framed  and  labelled, 
"®^?i«I  Dtfettittt0"  or,  "Reglement 
pour  les  Jeuz,"  and  which  leave  a 

r»lioe  savour.   Looking  at  the  bottom 
find  them,  signed— 

And   a   little   over  Euntz,  I   find 

Knntz*  style  and  titles : — 

"Le  Directeur  de  la  Ville ;  President 

de  la  Commune  des  Bains." 

Kuntz !  Admirable  name  !  sharp, 
shorty  and  jerky:  such  as  Kuntz  is  him- 
self in  all  probaoility,  or  should  be.  It 
is  Kuntz,  then,  who  has  set  his  hand  and 
seal  to  the  arbitrary  regulations  which 
follow,  and  which  show,  as  was  before 
remarked,  suspicious  and  unhealthy 
relations  between  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  typified  by  "  Kuntz,"  and 
the  good-natured  purveyors  to  our 
amusement  These  are  tne  stringent 
regulations : — 

^  1.  The  play  shall  commence  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  May  and  end  on  the 
dlst  of  October.  During  this  period 
the  bank  shall  open  everv  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  but  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  only  after  the  Church  ser- 
vices shall  have  terminated  (Who 
shall  say  our  Administration  is  not 
moral,  or  even  pious  1)  At  midnight 
it  must  close ;  out  on  ball  nights  it 
ms.^  go  on  until  the  fSte  is  over — i.  e.^ 
unttil  two,  three,  or  four,  a.m. 

^'2.  The  authorities  reserve  to 
themselves  the  risht  of  deciding  who 
shall  be  admitted.  The  police  shall 
have  the  right  of  removing  such  per- 
sons as  they  please.  (Moral  Adnunis- 
tration  agam !) 

"3.  Cards  with  white  backs  only 
allowed.  Every  case  of  cards  shall 
contain  six  packs  of  fifty-two  cards 
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each :  shall  be  sealed  with  the  Grand 
Ducal  seal,  and  verified  before  beiuff 
opened  by  one  of  the  Grand  Ducfu 
Commissioners  of  the  Games.  In  his 
presence  they  must  then  be  counted. 

''4.  The  bank  must  use  fresh  cards 
eveiy  day,  and  even  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  if  the  gallery  require  it ; 
also,  if  the  bank  has  been  broken." 

Every  scene,  in  short,  in  Uie  piecf 
is  provided  for  by  strict  regulation. 
Even  the  Croupiers  must  relieve  each 
other  at  certain  fixed  hours ;  and  the 
police  are  charged  to  see  tiiat  there  is 
no  change  in  the  seasons  of  release. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Grand  Du* 
cal  Commissioner  of  the  Games  again 
slips  on  the  scene,  and  in  his  presence 
the  cards  are  won  counted,  ^con« 
trdl^"  and  carefully  sealed  up. 

The  roulette  board  is  also  visited 
by  that  functionary,  and  also  sealed 
up  with  his  seal  On  the  cards  he 
writes  the  date  of  the  day,  and  they 
are  carefully  put  by  for  a  whole  year. 

There  are  two  important  regula- 
tions which  I  can  testify  from  expe- 
rience to  having  often  seen  violated^ 
No  stake  is  to  be  received  on  mere 
parole,  but  must  be  laid  down  on  the 
board  in  very  hard  cash  ;  neither  maj 
the  banker  or  his  employes  lend  mo- 
ney to  any  of  their  guests.  The  con- 
trary is  aone  over  and  over  again. 
But  Benazet  is  Sultan,  and  can  do  tm 
he  please. 

Again,  notice  must  be  given — at 
cards  before  the  card-deal :  at  roulette^ 
before  the  three  last  twirls— that  the 
game  is  about  to  conclude.  If  the 
roulette  cylinder  for  any  reason  has 
to  be  changed,  the  functionaiy  assures 
himself  by  various  tests  that  the  new 
cylinder  is  in  perfect  "equilibre." 
Neither  cards  nor  bidl  may  be  touched 
before  all  stakes  have  been  paid. 

Every  unclaimed  stake  won  l^  an 
anonymous  or  made  by  an  anonyma, 
must  be  kept  for  the  orphans  for 
whom  Stultz  (who  was  Stultz  9) 
founded  an  asylum.  When  I  see 
Croupiers  surreptitiously,  and  with  an 
air  or  abstraction,  raking  in  this  un- 
claimed specie  about  a  dozen  times  in 
the  day,  I  am  tempted  to  call  out 
"  Stultz  I  Stultz !"  What  the  or- 
phans receive  irom  this  source  of 
income  must  be  slender,  indeed.  It 
would  be  better  for  Stultz  and  his 
orphans  to  compound  for  a  small 
steady  allowance. 

The  lowest  coin  taken  at  roulette 

^       ] 
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it  a  florin  (1«.  8d.)»  ^d  at  thirty  and 
forty,  two  florins— a  rule  also  violated ; 
for  tnat  coin  is  always  rejected  as 
degradingly  small  At  roiilette  the 
highest  stake  allowed  is  six  Louis  for 
the  numbers  and  4,000  francs  for  the 
other  defNutments ;  for  rouge  et  noir, 
6,000  francs. 

On  the  whole,  taking  these  regula- 
tions into  consideration^  I  would  say 
that  they  were  framed  in  a  spirit  un- 
generously hostile  to  King  ^nazet, 
and  almost  suspicious  of  tnat  poten- 
tate. 

Stran|^  to  say,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  ghmpse  of  this  secret  and  mys- 
terious power.  King  Benazet  kept 
himself  shrouded,  like  a  veiled  pro- 
phet Surely  it  would  be  supoosed 
that  such  a  monarch  would  be  diqiio 
numdrari  ad  nauseam^he  would  be 
the  Uon  ;  and  ^et  I  can  see  the  feel- 
ing towards  hmi  is  hostile.  I  was 
almost  shocked  when  on  asking  a  lady 
who  sold  carUs  de  visite  down  in  the 
pretty  little  alley,  which  may  be 
called  "  Baden  Vanity  Fair"— she 
replied  pertly,  and  with  a  curl  of  her 
lip,  in  disparagement,  *'0*est  n*est  pas 
un  grand  nomme  ga."  I  respectfully 
dissent  from  that  view. 

What  a  deal  there  is  in  a  name. 
At  home  there  are  people  who,  in 
their  coarse  way,  would  call  this 
illustrious  man  the  keeper  of  a  helL 
Here  this  keeper  of  a  hell,  if  it  must 
be  BO,  has  a  lovely  palace  of  a  villa— 
the  Villa  Benaset  Here  this  keeper 
of  a  hell  gives  parties,  the  most  delight- 
ful soirees  and  balls^  to  choice  artistic 
guests.  To  him  comes  on  a  visit 
viardot  Qarcia,  the  incomparable, and 
gives  bits  of  "Orfeo"  to  delighted 
audiences.  To  him  comes  the  Italian 
artists  on  furlough — to  play  at  his 
opera  house,  it  is  said,  Franco,  and  in 
return  are  entertained  sumptuously. 
He  is  not  so  bad,  this  heil-keeper, 
after  alL  In  alliance  with  him  is  E!ing 
Girardin,  late  of  The  Fresse,  whose 
Villa  Girardin  is  pointed  out  to  all 
strangers.  He  has  reunions  too- 
witty,  artistic,  brilliant 

In  short,  it  is  a  gay  kingdom,  and 
we  must  not  look  this  gift  horse — the 
Arabian  they  call  Benazet — too  closely 
in  the  mouth. 

The  offices  of  piety  are  not  neglected 
at  this  little  depdt  of  dice  and  cards. 
High  up,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  with 
its  porch  actually  appearing  to  be  on 
the  roofis  of  the  houses  below,  is  the 


cathedral;  and  here  of  a  Sundav,  ss  we 
pass  by,  we  can  hear  a  rich,  old  omo, 
trumpeting,  swelling,  rising  and  fall- 
ing, within.  Hither  do  the  honest 
Baden  agricultural  men  and  women 
repair— rough,  rude,  figures,  racing  if 
farming — earrings  in  the  men's  ears— 
utterly  uninfect^  by  the  polite  plafoe 
raging  below ; — most  honest,  faithnil, 
sturdy,  and  devout  children  of  labour, 
whom  I  see  reading  their  piayen 
eamestljr  from  books. 

A  quaint,  old  electoral  acfd  of  in- 
terior, with  the  tombs,  grand-ducal 
scattered  all  about,  in  comers  and 
nooks;  each  conceived  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  wind:^  flamboyancv— the 
luxuriance  of  ^t  scroll-work  and 
flowing  drapeiy,  which  is  not  unwel- 
come to  the  eye.  This  little  Cathe- 
dral, too,  bein£[  built  in  a  mistj; 
rambling  way,  gives  an  artful  idea  of 
greater  heightand  space  in  the  recessei 
and  galleries,  from  one  of  which  oar 

Erofane  fiddlers  and  drummers,  who 
ave  been  busjr  the  night  before  fur- 
nishing wicked  music  ^om  their  |Teen 
alcove  on  the  Prado,  are  now  ioining 
melodiously  in  one  of  Hummel's  best 
masses.  These  men  are  the  veir 
Swiss  of  musicians — as  the  latter  had 
their  swords  ready  always  for  **  ar- 
amty'*  so  do  the  former  proffer  th^ 
bows  and  fiddles  witii  the  strictest  im- 
partiality. Church,  gambling  roomS) 
theatre,  andball— it  is  all  one  to  them. 
Monev  is  king  here. 

Baden  Sundays  are  very  gsy  ^^ 
tivals,  especially  when  it  is  a  festi- 
val Sunday.  For  then  flodc  in  from 
all  points,  the  Strang^  wildest, 
and  most  motley  miscefiany  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  opera  chooses  its 
best  piece,  and  its  oeet  men  and 
women.  The  orchestra  scrape  less 
mechanically,  and  much  as  thouf^ 
the  director  had  inserted  a  key  some- 
where under  the  shoulderblade  of 
each  performer,  and  wound  him  up 
with  half  a  dozen  turns.  White- 
coated  Austrian  officers,  with  stork- 
shaped  leg^  and  spectacles  on.  move 
about  in  pairs,  saluting  everybody  with 
laborious  and  ov^one  salaams. 
There  are  Prussian  officers  meander- 
ing in  paira  also,  whose  flat  epaulettes 
look  so  old-fashioned,  and  who  salute 
the  Austrians  when  they  meet  Itis 
the  reign  of  universal  BalfM^mR^  little 
cadets  are  only  too  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity,  and  assert  their  quality 
by  saluting  officers,  policemen— eveiy- 
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body  that  is  salutable.  The  music  is 
exauisite  if  it  be  a  Pnissian  band, 
ana  if  they  are  plaving  that  wonder- 
ful musical  entanglement,  called  the 
"  Tannhftuser  Overture,"  that  mass  of 
Kweets  and  sours — of  melody  and  dis- 
cord— of  method  and  extravagance, 
which  divides  all  (Jermany  as  though 
it  were  a  political  faith.  Something 
of  this  party  spirit  is  to  be  seen  on 
this  very  night;  for  a  knot  of  men 
gathers  round  the  kiosk  in  a  knot, 
and  when  the  overture  is  done,  burst 
into  a  laboured  applause  very  much 
akin  to  that  of  the  Gto/que. 

Some  of  these  gala  nights  at  times 
end  disastrously.  Huge  vaporous 
clouds,  charged  with  waterspouts, 
are  always  Tying  in  wait  over  the 
Baden  lieges,  and  burst  upon  them 
without  a  second's  warning.  One 
soft  Sunday  night,  about  ten,  the 
walks  are  crowded.  The  dresses  are 
gay,  and  the  music  b  just  finishing. 
C/a/%  is  in  full  work.  Suddenly  a  few 
warning  drops,  heavy  as  molten  lead, 
give  a  short  notice.  The  crowd  is 
scattered  in  an  instant  Some  have 
swooped  down  upon  a  few  cabs  wait- 
ing at  the  gate ;  some,  blessed  in  um- 
brellas, rush  home  frantically  under 
that  shelter.  Such  panic,  such  rout, 
such  scudding  with  a  reckless  regard 
to  the  decencies  of  fashion,  cannot  be 
conceived.  But  some,  too  late  for 
the  cabs,  too  improvident  to  have 
thought  of  umbrellas,  retire  to  dry 
land  and  huddle  together  under  the 
yellow  porch  of  King  Roulette. 

They  seem  like  mariners  upon  an 
island,  and  they  look  out  ruefully 
upon  the  smooth  promenade,  fast 
filling  into  an  ocean.  The  rain  is 
descending  in  broad  flat  sheets.  It 
falls  on  the  ground  with  a  loud  dull 
palpable  swish,  that  makes  all  feel 
rueful  at  heart    Far  as  the  eye  can 


see  the  horizon  is  cleared  of  human 
beings,  save,  perhaps,  of  one  luckless 
wretch  seen  flying  for  his  life.  The 
shipwrecked  ones,  huddled  together 
on  the  island,  look  .dnt  more  and 
more  dismally,  and  see  no  hope. 

These  happy  hunting  grounds  are 
enclosed  within  sates  and  railinss, 
with  avenues  ana  walks,  which  the 
wheel  of  cab  or  carriage  is  not  per- 
mitted to  mark.  .  Such  assistance 
therefore  as  takes  the  shape  of  cabs 
may  be  seen  afar  off  out  in  the  heavy 
rain,  like  boats  that  may  not  come 
in  close  to  shore.  The  water  between 
is  by  this  time  like  a  shining  pond, 
and  the  shipwrecked  ones  huddle  to- 
gether yet  more  closely  upon  their 
island.  It  is  the  most  dismal  pros- 
pect in  the  world.  An  hour  passes 
away :  King  Roulette's  palace  is  shut 
up.  Lamps  all  about  the  garden  are 
put  out  one  by  one.  We  should  be 
all  in  sheer  darkness  on  our  island, 
but  for  the  charity  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, who  kindly  allow  a  lamp  or 
two  to  remain  under  the  porch.  An- 
other hour  and  no  relief.  There  was 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  our 
distress.  At  times,  some  one  or  two, 
chafed  to  desperation  by  the  delay, 
and  seeing  no  hope,  would  make  a  des- 
perate plunge,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  boats;  and  bending  down  his 
head,  would  plunge  reAlessly  into 
the  wet  He  was  seen  buffeting,  as  it 
were,  with  the  terrific  rain ;  but  before 
being  pulled  on  board,  discovered  too 
li^te,  that  he  might,  for  all  practical 

Eurposes,  have  swam  all  tne   way 
ome.    Another  hour !  Things  began 
to  look  desperate. 

It  was  not  absolutely  until  past 
one  in  the  morning  that  the  rains  be- 
gan to  abate  a  little,  when  there  set 
in  a  desperate  muve  qui  peuU 
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